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FOREWORD 


The Second Volume of the History of theCongiess is but the sequel to the 

hist 

In the life of an mdividual, the landmarks of Golden Jubilee or Diamond 
Jubilee indicate his advancing years and what is the same, his dimimshing 
expectation Not so with Institutions which have no limits of age They 
have only a beginning and no end Is the Congiess such an institution ? 
No, though it is an organization, it is more like an oiganism, an individual, 
loi it was biought into being in 1885 foi a set purpose With the fulfilment 
of its puiposc, the need foi its continued existence will vanish It is leally 
time that iftci sixty years’ striving, the Congiess disappeared as a fighting 
body, wedded to the task of emancipating India fiom foicign lule Unfor- 
tunately howevci, such a fulfilment of purpose has not crowned as yet its 
strenuous activities It is hoped that before leaching its Platinum Jubilee, 
whenever that may be (shall we say at the age of seventy), the Congiess will 
have finished its allotted task 

These thousand and odd pages were written up durmg the abundant 
leisme which jail life gave the writer in 1041, and 1942 to 1045 While 
leisure was a real advantage, the task of writing contemporary history was 
by no means enviable The first thing that suffers in it is the sense of pro- 
])oition Annals that appear at the time to cany appieciable importance, 
suddenly lose all value and even integiily The annalist, thcrclore, that 
hugs what he has written, makes a poor histoiian and it was with this fact 
cleaily in mind that twice as much material as has been punted was mcici- 
lossly if somewhat regretfully ic)oeted, even so the voluminousncss of the 
publication on hand has compelled the omission of valuable documents from 
ifs pages 

To the student of histoiy who would like to make a close study of events 
during the past decade, a set of Congiess Bulletins would nuke a valuable 
annexe to this volume One nc cd hardly commend that monumental publi- 
cation of Oandht’^ Replies to the Government’s pamphlet on Congress 
Bespormbilvty for DiMurhances as a necessary aid to a fuller and better 
understanding of the subject It has not been possible to give a full summary 
of the events that followed the August Resolution The information is. yet to 
be g.ithc'icd, if It evei is destined to be gathered Much the most interesting 
•>tudy centies round the warfare between the Judicial y and the Executive 
The Hindustan Times has alieady published a bulky volume dealing with the 
connected cases Besides, the c'vents of the period have bc'cn clealt with 
subjccl by subject or m the aggiegate by numerous writers These pages 
deal with the period from the stanclpoinl of the Congress One should have 
loved to add ehajileis on Einancc, Commerce and Inclustiies, the programme 
of National Heeonstiuc'tion and so on A ehaptci on the States would 
have been not only relevant but a nec>essaiy c omiilc-mcnt to the publication, 
while that all-absoibing subjc*cL of Congress-League relations has developed 
into such portentous proportions that il demands a separate publication for 
itself Nor could one appropriately oi without a tear, omit a detailed study 
of the man-made famine of food and clothing in Bengal and Orissa But 
there is an element of doubt about the direct relationship of these suiiieds 
to the Indian National Congress except m a negative way These and sc vei al 
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other subjects would make appropriate chaptcis of the ‘‘Histoiy oi our own 
Times” not so of ‘‘the Histoiy ot the Congress ” 

This foieword may n^t be concluded without a word ot appicci ition of 
and thanks foi the aiducras service lendeicd by Shicc K V 11 Saujiva Rao 
and V Vittal Babu B A , two young fnends whose co-opciation his bttn 
really mvxluable to the wiitei To wiiie is easy, even as li is to bml<l, hut 
the task of finishing demands a measuic ot attention and eiuigy wliu h onlv 
the youth can gi\e 

New Delhi, December^ 1946 B P vii \Turr Si i ak vm \a \ v 
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preface: 


Till history o£ the Congress is essentially a human histoiy How snail we 
<ouoeive it %xs a loeoid’ m the words ot Gibbon, ‘of the crimes, follies and mis- 
foxtuius ol mankind‘s’ Of these there was abundance m India during the 
peiiod (overed Ox shall we describe History with Loid Balfour ‘as a brief 
«ind disci editable episode in the cooling ofl ol one of the minoi planets’^ 
Ol tlu two we had enough Oi shall we say with Acton that the plot of the 
whole story is the stiuggle of the spiiit ol man towards the achieving of some 
gieat puiposc which Acion called “Fieedom ’’ Yes — ficedom is the desire 
of the spint it is the eheiished ob]i ct of the Congicss and iL the Congress has 
imposed on its 'volaiies a piogiamnu ol seiMcc and sufleiing, it is to achieve 
this Ireedom in lull, which it chose to achu ve by inviting all the while suflei- 
ing on itselt, and thiough it by comincmg the enemies of the justice of its 
eaus€ All this is tiuc, but the question arises as to when and how one should 
wiite History, m a hurry oi at leisuie 

Walter Elliot has said “Journalism is not hteiatuie, that is its -justifica- 
tion and its strength,’’ it is a contemporary record, its awareness of the future 
IS that of men and women ot its time, neithei more nor less Hence its value 
to the Historian It is perhaps histoiy m a huiiy It has been well said 
that euiient hisloiians iie usually m a buiiy both to keep up with the events 
and to gel the Ro 3 -<ilti( s ‘He spec tabic authors’ wish to sp< ak kindly ol many 
things loi many rtasons, pirsonal pri indues, lo-yaltics, gratitude loi iaeili- 
tics, the wish to please leackis An>way the authoi gincially has a limited 
view, whethei high-up oi low-down It is haid to see the picscnt focus, 
the old uU<i of waiting for 20 yc<us is unsound, you can see the truth easier 
now than latci piovuled you <mu gc^t at essential facts But m big events 
some of these facts dcpcncl upon an ability to speak out which depencis upon 
suitable data Antujuated laws ol libel picwcmt detailed, uufavouiable com- 
ment esptc lally on motives It may be even dilluult to repoit finer shades of 
anonymous piiv^tc ojnmon as cveny one well knows 

“(Jreat events”, it has also been said, “leave behind tluir tiails of misery 
i«u< Iv of luippiTuss ” They also make prompt and extensive addition to oui 
hookslu hes Uni books written about contempoiaiy history are apt to 
hiboui unde i pc^c^uhai disabilities A few serious attempts to wiitc contem 
poiarv lusfoi varc mccssaiily inadeas Maitland said without llu opixrrtunity 
ioi icllcclion and uajrpraisa! which the later bchcaviour ol the prnuipal 
actois would ]>(inut and make possible Conte mf)oiaiy historians, it is 
true, ait mocked al wdh the taunt tlral the^n woik is “ Journalism”, not 
fusion Hill when Ihe^ elnonieUu is honest «in(l knowing, his work may not 
<‘\pos<‘ Itself to such taunt 

Alter all loda>\ Insloiy was vt'steidayN politics whie^h being expe>se*d 
to the* fuue light ol pufrhe < ntu isms has mcdlowenl down into history and 
today’s jrohtus snmlaily ehastemed and subhmate*d, becomes tomoi low’s 
histoiy Polities tlms b(e*om(*s the loreuunne i of history and history cannot 
alloid to Ignore its own herald in its niaieh, ](*st it should run the risk ol 
missing the correct patlis of piogtess When Ific* two studies are aptly <om- 
hiru*ef and eonelaled, we shall be adding wisdom to our knowledge anel the 
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c hi omcler becomes the philosophci Tt must Ik t oik cclc d th it th( combina- 
tion IS difficult, e\en laic and it is loi thcciitic to jud^^e whcihci these pa^cs 
aie chai^^jed vvith that ‘partialitv and a bad tcinpci’, which MiUoid, the llis- 
toiian of Gieccc, boasted, kc possessed as qualifications ioi wilting c ontcin- 
poraiy histoi y oi whether the\ display that spiiit of detac hmcmt and b<ilan( c 
which tiue histoiic spiiit must exhibit, whethei, m a wend, to use Loid 
Acton’s phiase once ac^xin ‘these pai]fes cKinshtute a biudcn on the nunioiv 
oi an illumination (howevei tiim) of the soul’ 

If howevei, time is likelv to le’-xeisc some of the wide i\ vei die ts he < ni 
find solace m lemembeiinsr that he has pcilointed in indispe ns iblc seiMct 
without which the statesman is not able to le mi ]>!<>mptl\ «nid j>i<m wisei 
fiom the mistakes ol his immediate pi e cUk‘<^ssoi s Vft< i ill, o( the two 
classes into which all people may he dividend, some ot whom leain b\ tlun 
own cxpeiienc*e while othcis Icain by others’ e^xpciicne e, the latte i is undoubt- 
edly the wisei set and they need a studv of leoent and contcmjioian his- 
tory to serve as an example or as a warning The needs of nascemt nationa- 
lism undoubtedly demand the peiioeheal ie<*ouimg e>f its achieveMiients and 
failures so that its leaders may realign then paths and piex'csses of < man<‘ip<i- 
tion aeeoidmg to changing times anei changed (conditions This ace»oimls loi 
this ventuicsome cndcavoui to bring the stoiy ol India s stiuggle^ up-to thde 
and make it complete at the time of the Biitish Dcclaiatiou of ejmiting 
India not later than June 1 948 

‘‘Asia” has been lightly dcseiibed “is the eenfit of thewoild ” Geogi^i- 
phioally Kuiopc is hei innexe, Afiica a sub coniine iit \ustidii is lu i 
island Asia is an old eontment which has becKinm invoKc^d m n< w situations 
at a distressingly rapid rate The geographical zone's and histone al jihase^s 
of Asia formeci an intricate pattern with decided conventions and pi ex esses 
of its own This pattern was wiecked by modc^in Icchiuepu' The e*atch- 
word of the unchanging Kast is an expussion of Western Rgo-ee ntiisin 

“The impact of the new on the' old, outside western < ivili/atiem Ims u- 
sulted in the creation of a dcc'p-seated unie'St whiedi is stiongc'st in Asm anel the*' 
speed and size of the changcsaieniowheie so < xlie'me* V) painful oi ot such his- 
torical importance” This contmemt is ne>t only te'une'riling, it is e»n hie* 
Asia’s changes involve incomparably largen te'intorus and more' milhems 
of human beings, the conflicts aie more acute, the' ]>assu>ns more' viole nt than 
elsewhere They aie oc'cuning from Uu' InduinOee'iin te> the northern Imnts 
of the Continc'nt Gc'Ography, ae'couhng to Vanghnm Cornish “is espeemllv 
concerned with fiivourc'el cUstne ts, histoiy with deeisive e pex'hs ” 

“Therefore' m the histoiical geography ol a counliy we have (o Hseertaim 
which (list net was favourably e ircumstaneed at each deeiMve epwh of its 
story At present hisioncal geography seems to be favourable' to Asia 
Politically western powers have lost m China nearly all they gamt'd smei' 
1842 But economically also Asia is stnvmg towards a central soc lal position 
in the woild 

The 19th century was a peiiod of revival of old eonlae'ts b<'tw<‘eu tlie 
neglected regions and nations of the woild Asia was impoitmg scheme's 
anei ideas from the West The contact i ('-establishing Asm iK'gan to <*\poit 
her ideology Tagore and Gandhi are mstanees of intc'lleetual expansion, 
Alexander the Great’s dream of uniting Kast and Wc'st is being revivtsU 
Asia’s synthetic ideology tends to develop a messianu hue She' is confide nt 
of hci future, confident that she bungs a mc'ssage to the woi Id Ib'r glow ing 
self-consciousnc'ss stimulates the icvival of mem one's of Changhis Khun th<' 
first creator of it Pan Asmtie Movement These ideas found a fuiifful soil 
on the Asiatic islands of the' Japaiu'se Kmpiie Bui all Asia r('nh/<*s that 
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using Conluoius’s tcims, we aie still living m the ‘disoidcily stage’, that wc axe 
still fax fiom leachmg the advancing peace stage whicti piomotcs ^‘small 
tranquillity” and that the ‘^exti erne peace stage” with its “great similaixty” 
IS not yet in sight * 

Th< world is no longer an aggregate of isolated nationalities Even the 
cult ot internationalism as amplifying the meaning and purpose oi nationa- 
lism, does not adequately represent the far-rea< hing changes which the World 
Wai II has in outline mtioduced into its outlook It was thus that India 
could not be ticatcd as a sequestiated unit, the loose lying ciumb in the 
hollow of a canosed bone It was thus that the world could not reconcile 
Itself to the complacent remark and reply of Mr Winston Churchill that 
India was England’s affair, and that the Atlantic Chaitei could not apply 
to the contents of the British Empiie India is not the back> aid or the iiont 
garage much less the outhouse ot the Biitish Mansion It has been generally 
conceded that India is the meeting place ot the woild’s religions, has a place 
m the woild ot culture, but Inciia is equally the cynosuie ot the woild’s 
attention, and the centic of the world’s interest lake its antipodes Ameiica, 
India IS the meeting place ot the Atlantic and the P<icific Go to Kanya 
Kuman and taee the sea from the sharp point of the sac red Cape To your 
right you see the Arabian bea joining the Atlantic light lound Cape ot 
Good Hope and to your Iclt, you see the Bay ot Bengal passing into the great 
Pacific India is then the meeting place of the East and the West, the key 
to the freedom of the Pacific nations and the c ontrol of despotism of the At- 
lantic nations India is the gateway to China whose freedom was imperilled 
by that Island-nation Japan which had menaced the fieedom of 450 millions 
and hei self now lies low at the proud loot of a c onquci or A free China is the one 
cure lor the due malady ol Japanese Imperialism But a slave India could 
not help to light lor the freedom ol semi-cnsla\cd China ot wholly enthralled 
Kuiojh Indian fieoclom thenefore constitutes the basal lactoi ol the new 
social ordci whatever it may be and India’s piojcrted m<iss struggle hacl for 
its ob]e<‘tive sueh a frc'c India Eoi India to have leinamed a passive spec- 
tator in this World War, providing its mereenary armies to fight m ordei to 
enslave trc*e nations and liberate enslaved ones, all the while neglecting her 
own freedom as an immediate issue and a present problem, would have been 
to endangc^r the world’s future for an unlxcc India would be the much coveted 
object of the lustful eyes of eveiy piosperous and youthful neighbour or 
neighbour’s neighbour It was in view then of the geo-pohtics of India, the 
woild’s economic situation and the eternal ventres of the domain of ethics 
that ihc* Congress conceived the plan of embarking upon mass disobedince 
m 1042 and in the succeeding pages are dealt with the various phases and the 
sccjuc ncc of the struggle, the decision m support of whic h was taken in Bom- 
bay on thc^ Bill of August, 1942 The slogan of ^Quit India’ which was the 
pivotal point round which the movement that iollowc^d the histone re-solution 
ecmtied, soon became a shibboleth and a wai-ery, which engulfed man, woman 
and child alike, cities, towns and villages equally, oflic ers and i yots, mei chants 
and industrialists, scheduled c^astes and tubal areas, all in the whorls of one 
whirlpool ol canotion, commotion and revolution In difkrent epochs and 
cent ui ICS diflcicnt nationalities came under similar influences It might 
be Amen<»a at one time* and France at anoihei, Grcec^e in one decade and 
(k*rmany m anothcT But the aetioleigy ol revolts was the same, the ana- 
tomy of govc^rnmemts, the physiology of administrations, the pathology of 
the body politic* were all identical m every age and every dime 
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‘‘Histoiy after all is not one of those arts which can reduce the human 
leference (factoi) to a sufooidmate plac<” says Julian Huxle> ‘A sym- 
phony need not con]uie«up a pittuie and a pictuie need not tell a stoiv 
But history is about men, women and children Human boinus ha\c <i 
psychologic xl makeup, call it a soul, and it is not lot histoiians io mgle<i 
what common expciicmcs and the dnmation ol poets and wnttis hi\e 
taught us about the ciucial subjcctivi element’ And the fnsl thing w< 
ouqht to be iwaic ot is tint the me niing ot tiiumphs and tiagcdus oi lii< 
depends U 2 >on chaiactci ind tlnit tlui< aie scxeid kinds oi <hna<t(i oi 
chaiaeteis winch a little moic loimallv aic called ps\ < hologi<‘al txpis Fom 
ol thc^sc aecoichng to the <mcicnts aie sanguine, cholene, nudaiuholie uid 
jihlcgmatic In modem analysis theie are two type's, cxlro <uui miro H< - 
sides there is a loui-lold classihc ation base don thinking, ice ling, st nsation and 
intimation The familiar psychological and physical types ol Kuiope appc<ir 
in Aliica Indeed >ou can iccogm/:e all the varudus oi oin teinpc lamentnl 
types in Afiica The black skin, Negro lc\ituics and other lacial chai u t< is 
arc as it weie, a gaiment Beneath this the \anations oi due tlcss gLuids, 
nervous constitution, inborn psyehological bias, body to build and lh< i<st 
see to it that the same range c)t human \anctv the same galhu oi t\|H is 
eieatcd in Aluca as m Euiopc ” 

Oltcntmies wais m the world hx\c illiistiatcd the supic m<^ impoilanic oi 
supciiont\ in the weapons and cqinpnuni One lust on in iigucd that 
was the Macedonian spcai that took Gien^k c‘uHuic to Asia and the Spanish 
sword that enabled Hometogivchcrlegacy to the modern world Kvem so 
Germany’s Hying bombs of 1044 wc're expected to turn the tide oi war but 
in vam The tact, however, is that even m Kutopean stiat<g\ there in 
other iorees m the world that count m war — those aredc sc nfxsl b\ Ha< on wh< n 
he spoke of ‘‘the Sinews and steel ot men’s minds, wit, coinage, midac»it\, 
resolution, tempci and industiy ” Bac»on, notwithstanding t!u‘ iac 1 that 
he was a philosophei and sc lentist, <*ould not nsc^bc yond the intc Ikcdual pLin« 
and where he rose, he only cMintemtilated cpialitics no higher than courage* 
In India we have earned oui wais to the higher planes ol suiTc ring foi Tiutli 
and Non-violcmce, and the highei altiludc*'s oi Satyagraha so reiuOicd haw 
undoubtc'dly changed the phase of histoiy and the prospects oi \i<loi\ in 
battles between might and right, between truth and ialscOuxal b< Iwch n 
violcuc'c and non-violc nc‘(% betwc^c n biutc* fore e and soul tore e The war that 
was known as the sc c‘<)nd Woi Id W^u was wage d ioi no high pnn< iples unci the 
Atlantic Charter that was drawn up a ycai alter the War had begun follow t^d 
by the comments thereon, that it was mapplicable to India and iUtnmns 
alike, exposed the cloven hoof of the war-lords of the forties oi the 20th 
century And what was worse, it was a total war which fiankU adopted 
methods based upon totahtananisin or ‘the planncni rc'gummtalion of the 
people in the service of the state (at war)’ And all the high sounding talk oi 
freedom and demoeracy pumxl to be no betten than ‘windy, vapours, 
rhetonc’ when theelamis oi the sufPerers (old and uew)wete exiunined in the 
light of the policy of ‘holding fast to our own’ as udumbiatc'd b> C htirehill, 
punishing the so-<*aUed scdiiionists m Biitain and India calling an eli^ctoial 
truce and suspending elections and cxcicnsing rigid censorship ol tlu picss 
and pnvate c oru^sjiondem e If that was the objective and those weu tlu 
methods c*inplc>ycd to win victory m the war, India could not f>< blmncd for 
not waxing enthusiastic and gc*t(mg e\<‘il<*d oset tlu noble task oi iie<*ing 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greene and Finland It was no( Britain alone* iliat 
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was Impel lahstic and Consei vaiive but Soviet Russia also puisued a foreign 
policy luoie ajipiopiiate to the Czarist regime and directly pursued by 
Nicliolas II The wai that was waged ioi Poland’s emancipation resulted in 
Polantl’s dismembeimeni at Russia’s inexorable wishes and they did not stop 
shoit thcic Russia invaded Bessaiabia and Bukovina, Finland and Latvia, 
Ks Ionia and Lithuania and in addition demanded a foothold on the Medi 
teiiancaii thiough the Bardenellcs and a death grip of Persia This was the 
wai m which India was made a belhgerant without her consent oi knowledge 
This Wtis the wai which bi ought in its tiain the slogan for the first time that 
Bn tain should ‘Quit India’ a slogan in connection with which India was 
made to pav heavy penalties in the form of hundreds flogged, over a thousand 
shot down, and tens of thousands thrown into prison and neaily two crores 
ot rupees of group fines imposed 

While histoiy as such evolves itself thioughout the world on common 
])niu iplcs the couisc of development of individual nations, countries or 
states vanes ne< css inly with the conditions peculiar theicto In India in 
paitieulai, these conditions have assumed a unique loim alike m their origin 
<ind m then evolution The sub]ection of a whole nation fox well-nigh two 
(‘cntunes, (ontinental m dimensions and still moie varied in soil and surface, 
IS without piec^edent in modem history at any late One has to go far back 
into the annals of the woild in the early eeiiturics of the Christian cia when 
Rome had held sway over an empire extending from Biitam m the West 
(ioi wcllmgh 4 centuries) to Egypt in the East Even so the parallel ends 
with the sub]ec‘tion, for when the processes of emancipation begin, they have 
iissumed m India a diametrically opposite course to any pmsued in past 
hisloiy The turn that ewents have taken dm mg the past quarter of a cen- 
tuiy m Ilmduslan stands unique m the world and a turthci application of 
tlu^se laws of Tiutli and Non-violence compendiously known as batyagraha 
involving (hflirent stages and gradations ot expiession ol national resent 
ment from non-eo-operation to non-payment ol taxes, through varieties of 
civil <lisobcclience was considered possible by the unenviable though not 
unoxpetted position which India was made to assume during the war The 
Congre^ss htul always held that India’s participation in War eftort should be 
based upon India being enabled to feel the impulse to that end as a free nation 
and a demand on those lines had been made repeatedly but in vain The 
caiLsus belli was clear There was the atmosphere for civil disobedience, 
the only way to prepare a country for a fight and to precipitate the fight 
Just as the best test of people’s fitness for self-government is to confer self- 
government on it so the best test of preparedness to fight is to make the 
<*ouniry light Was England preparea for war on 1st August, 1917 or 8rd 
Seplembei, 1039 ^ Pc'oplc engaged in fight loam to fight This is true both 
in violence and non- violenc»e The only question was of the scale — whether it 
should be m<hvidual or mass The former was already tried and bore only 
partial fruit m the Cnpps’ Mission The latter convulsed the world and 
brought the Cabinet Mission to India in March 1046 

III 

The annals of India during this histone period are briefly told The 
Congress had remained m prison well nigh 83 months and came out not 
only unscathed but with honours Yet a whole world of events trans- 
pired dunng the short interval We live m an age when the progress of 
centuries is condensed into decades and of decades into a year The arrest 
of the Congress — -for such it was, — created a world turmoil People in the 
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old woild and the new, asked whethei India was consulted before she Wiis 
dragged into the war, whether the Biitish Government was to tlie Indian 
people all that it claimed to be, and il so, why the Indians raised such a hue 
and cry against all paiticipation in war, whethei it the League ciiuhtht Con- 
gress withheld co-operation in war effort, all the leeiuits that c<mw in, came 
in as patiiots of the Empiie oi as adventuieis in the pastime of w.u oi is 
professionals seeking then h\ehhood as soldicis in the haid times \vhi< h wai 
had brought about In a woid, India’s ease tor Ireedoin obtained an ad\cu- 
tisement m a mannei and measuie which it ncvci had till the Woild Wai 
Second begin In Biitam the still small voice of the few that wtic kit in the 
country who had a sense ot equity and lustice made itsc It cpiitc \oc lie ions 
and became audible m the midst ot the dm and dust raised b> wai an all- 
out war, a totalitarian war as it came gi actually to be desenhed 

In America the people weie divided into two clean-cut sections those 
that held with President Roosevelt that India was Britain’s aflan, i sm ill 
section which thought that the war time was not the time loi laking up i 
colossal problem like India’s fieedom which must appioptiatc l\ await ilie 
conclusion of the war and finally those vast and unnumhc ud nuinlx is who 
belonged to the category ot the unsophisticated masses who stood toi the* 
freedom of India now and here 

When India appealed to the Ame^riean and the Chine*sc nations, she was 
not unaware that Britain would edmni that India was lu i donustic' attaii 
and that othen nations had nothing to do with India oi anv one- ot th< (»olo- 
mes or de'‘pendeneics of Biitain India and the Congiess w< 11 knew how< mi, 
that Bntnm was not an isolated body or a floating orb m the planed aiy s>st< in 
of cmliascd nations but was closely interconnected with other nations India 
knew her strength and weakness and did not merely count upon the enitside" 
intervention m the name of humanity Even so, the fact remains that il a 
person is ill-treated m his own country, International Law does not gene* all v 
try to protect him in any way However, a t'ountiy’s nustrc^atnuuit of its 
own people or portions of them sometimes so ghastly as in tlu* uis< of the 
natives of Belgian Congo or the porse'cution of thcChiistian Arinemaiis by the* 
Turkish Empire that work! opinion be<‘onies incense*d hentinunts ot 
common humanity drive other nations to piotest In <oune*<dion wutb the 
Ameiican protest against the l^ogioms in Zatist Russia in 1005 Se(i( lar> oi 
State, Rost, wiote - 

“Foi some who are m despair the knowledge t hut theue is fiandliness 
and sympathy in the woild may be an <*nc<>urage meni, and the t‘\pres 
Sion of nbhoiience an<l < ondenination by the eiviIizM world for the 
cruellies which have bt*cn piactiscd, may come to have some u*str«!rnng 
effect ” 

If, therefore, India did not succeed m staying tin* hand of upussion, 
India’s physical sufferings and sacnfiecs weie more than (oinp<‘nsnf< <1 hv tlu* 
profound moral gains she had won during a stiuggle whi< h pulgi d by its lugh 
and uplifting standards of Tnitb and Non-violence (ui Satyagiaha as it is 
c ompendiously teamed by the Indians thc^insclves) made lu r <»ausc for five doin 
ling and levci berate from the benights of the Himalayas, thumgh the fast- 
nesses of Kabul, the sacred hills of Me*<ca Mua/./an and Madina Munnvvai, 
the Mount Sinai of Palestine, the Pamir of the woild m Cential Asm, wtst- 
waids through the Alps and theAppemnes and thePyi(*nnes<‘ and tlu‘C1ialk\ 
Cliffs of Albion, and eastwcud through tim Caucasus and the thal,an(l a< loss 
the oceans in the new world through its many mountain langcs India 
knows very well and has known all along only too well iliat the sue <‘<*ss of hei 
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cause lay in hex own hands, that ‘In native swoids and native hands, the only 
ho])c lies’ but has exohan|];cd Byxon’s swoid of wax into Gandhi’s staff ol 
pcaec India has attempted the making ol histoiy with new weapons of 
wailate, and changed the planes ol fight fiom the goiy shambles of blood 
Ihixsty waiiiois to the high altitudes of the spii it divine and the conscience 
human The twentieth eentuiy has found a new cause, a new flag and a 
new leadei and m these pages aie naxiatcd the world’s icactions to the sacied 
cause of India’s licedoni, the vicissitudes of the Tii-colom flag of India’s In- 
dc})endence and the piophetic teachings and plans of Gandhi’s leadership 
in the Indian mitionwide stiuggle fox her emancipation 
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CTIAPTKK 1 

India Bvfokj Cross Fiki s Oncjl 

Evei siiico the birth of the Congioss, (lining tlu‘ lust fifty years oi its 
service to the people ol India, it luis witnessed continuous struggle am<»ngst 
its very votaries — characterized by petiodieal ex«iccibaiu)ns of activity altei 
hating with intervals of quiescence and introspection Th< oft-n^p^sitid 
protestations of loyalty to the British Thiom and the loud voiced (Uunals 
of the accusation of sedition were the hrst manifestation of that spuit oi a 
struggle against the mendacious charges ol the London Tmes^ the retired 
Anglo-Indians in Biitam and the Burcauciaiy in India’’ Later came 
period with the Paititiou ot B( ngal and its seque l<e wh<u people would fum 
be seditious but would defe nd theuisc Ives in a Couil ot Law Th<m ronow<'d 
after a compaialivi ly quu t do( ade, the Ilomi^ Kuli luovi nu nt in winch tlu 
authoiity oi Biilam in India was chaUeng(d by Mis Amn<^ B(»sant an lush 
lady but But am Iwisdl was not lu hei vi< w to be left out ol the pictim in 
the final settlement The usual mlcival ol passivity was no longer notieoublc 
bofoie the next phase' d<‘V( loped Altogethei i)r Bezant went out of 
view foi a short while only to lange lu'iscll latci against th(' progressive, yea, 
the revoluUouaiy movement of Gandhi (Jandhi has held the field lor ov<u 
two decades, at one time as the aetm' head of the Congxess, at anothcT 4 is 
the sole inspircr , but at all times, whether hc' was or was not a formal 
member, as a consultant, whose experiments in Satyagraha easily placed 
him m the position of a guide to the Congress, ol a Philosopher to India and 
frund to the wide World 

It will b< noticed that on each of these occasions and at each of these 
turning points, those who had been at one tunc leading the van wen^ out- 
stripped in then max eh by the quicker pace of some of then colleagues oi 
juniors and had altogether to be content with a place in the icai, pu ieiably 
to (juit theur deal old scenes of public life Oftcnlimt's they ranged thc^m- 
selves against the progressive epochs which marked the change as wluui 
Gokhleand Mehta opposed Tilak, andBr Besant opposed Gandhi There 
IS a certain apparent repetition of history when studied m outline for we 
see how after the session of the Congress in Bombay (October 1904) (yandhi 
chose to cease to be a four anna member of the Congress, -a decision which 
he had reached so early as in April 1984. But it is only apparent, for Gandni 
IS a force that now withdraws itself into a concentrated form and a condensed 
volume under high pressure and now transforms itself into inconceivable 
phenomena and becomes diffused over widespread areas. 
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The following year ^as the yeai of the Golden Jubilee ol the Congicss 
but no session of the gieat National body wus held that yeai (1035) and the 
next annual session met in Apiil 1036 at Lucknow which was piesided ovti 
by Jawaharlal Nehru who had ]iist ictuined tiom Euiopc giieved by tlu 
heavy beieavement in hfe m the piematuie but not unexpected demise ol 
his spouse Kamala, which ^\as consideicd not meiely as a peisonal calami I v 
to him but as an uieparable loss to the Nation Jawahailal’s selection loi 
the second tune as Picsidcnt of the Congress was a small piool ol IIk 
N ation^ sympathy foi him in lus hour of giiel and of the nation’s ipjnec i ilion 
of his deal depaited wife’s collaboiation with him m his hfe woik 11 would 
doubtless be of mtcicst to note hcie that Jawahailal’s ictina to Indi^i was 
marked by a mcc little tiiumph to him in a mattei in which tlu Bengal 
Government was compelled to expiess to him thou icgitl and n<e<]>t 
Jawaharlal’s disclaimeis in lespect of a passage he had ohjectid to in tlu 
Bengal Admimstiation Repoit Heie is the statement ot lh< B< ngal 
Government relating to the c\ ent 

C vLcuri V, 

‘‘ The Administration Kepoit is piibhslu d undei tlu‘ iiuthoiif v and w itli 
the approval of the Government ot Bengal but, as is made ch'ar m th< iiit ro 
duction, this is approval ot opinion The Go\ eminent j< ft^ned to the authoi 
who explains that the statement which has been chalh^nged was nothing 
more than an mfcicuce drawn entirely fiom the puhlu utleianeis oi Pandit 
Nehru pnor to his arrest, and m partieulai fiom the speech (h liven'd 
Calcutta on January 18, 1634 In this speech of which the lull text is 
available, the Pandit was at pains to c'xplain the essential illegulit} of s<KuaJ 
and economic movements that he advocated, inltnded as tlu v wiu' to on 
danger the existing social oxehn and thieatc'n the t\ist('nc<' ol tlu' ruling 
Power 

‘‘After rcfeiring to the lu'c'cssity of woik among tlie w^^rki'rs and 
peasants which must necessarily tome into conlhct with tlu (Jove innu'nt 
m view of the fact that the whole mov<uuent had renedictl a slag<‘ <ii 
'Open challenge to the constituted law and socu'ty, he we at on nunuilia- 
tcly to refer to the Ilaiijan Movemienl as a branch ol activity which 
had in fact ‘ come into conflict with the Government ns soon as it w-as 
earned on with any real strength bedimd it ’ Kiom the siqiumee of 
argument of this speech and assuming as is obviously reasonable, that 
the Harijan woik refetied to would be financed from the Ilarijan fund, 
the statement which has been challenged was in the opinion of the* 
author of the report a legitimate mference ** 

“ As explained above, the views expressed m the report w<Te not 
put forward as views of the Government ol Bengal, but having given 
publicity to them, Government do not wish to cva<le the responsibility 
The author of the passage relied on public utterances of the Pundit 
to which reference has been made but m doing so he interpreted them 
m the light of the knowledge of his political tendencies Government 
having considered the matter afresh rccognire frankly tliat the passage 
complained of went beyond the statement of fact and zested on mference 
drawn from the knowledge that ostensibly, non-pohtieal movenunts 
have m the past been exploited for political ends In accepting tlu 
Pandit’s disclaimer, the Government of Bengal desire to express their 
regret that what was only an inference should have been put lorward 
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as a fact and that the report which intended to do nothing more than 
give an accurate picture of the current events should have contained 
the passage in question It will be deleted from all the copies still 
under the control of the Government ’’ 

Where was India in Apiil 1936 ? What was her outlook*? How was 
she reacting to the socio-economic forces that were throwing Europe mto 
the eddies of revolution *? Was it possible that the unfathomable Atlantic 
oi the illimitable Pacific or even the maccessible Himalayas could keep off 
the new ideas that were convulsing the West jErom India ? The wars of the 
World had their basal motives differently cast from epoch to epoch When 
King Dharma Ra 3 a performed his a^wamedka^ his horse was the symbol of 
his unchallenged and unchallengeable supremacy Whoso stopped the 
hoise had to fight the King or let go the animal m acknowledgment of his 
ovci lordship It was a political conquest When Asoka conqueied 
Kalinga, he was content to plant there a pillar of victory on which were 
inscribed his fouiteen edicts It was a cultural conquest Then came the 
wars of terrztofial gieed which yielded place to the communal wars predicted 
b> Loid Rosebeiy at the close of the nineteenth century The second great 
\Vorld War was said to be a wai between ideas and ideologies, one represented 
by Democracy and the othei by Dictatorship, a war between populai sover- 
eignty and authoritarian rule These polai opposites do not spring up 
overnight Aftei all, a revolution is but the climax and culminating point 
ot a silent evolution of standing and of slow growth When a tree is being 
fc lied or when an Empire is crumbling, both retain their height and form 
till the last blow whcthei applied with the butt end of the axe oi whether a 
iOup-d*’-ctat with the sharp end obliteiates it fiom the view and vision of the 
wonders truck spectators The causes at work, the operative ideals and 
objectives that have thiown Europe once again into the arms of Mars and 
loi the second time in history engulfed Ameiica, have not spiung into exis- 
tence suddenly as if by one jerk ot the World’s foices, like the ever changing 
designs of the kaleidoscope These had their early rumblings, a doubtless 
subdued and distant albeit precursors of the coming storm indicated by the 
Eastern winds, the lowering clouds, the pouring rams, the thunder and 
hghtmng and the calm after the storm 

In 1936 and on the eve of the Lucknow session of the Congress (1987 
April) we were having some of these premonitory signs of an enveloping 
malstorm Abyssmia had already been invaded by Italy m 1936 Civ3 
Liberties m India were wholly curtailed there being 2100 detenus in Indian 
jails even so caily as July 1984, the Criminal Law Amendment Act bemg 
there, certified by the Governor General, securities bemg demanded from 
over five hundred newspapers m the quinquennium preceding the year, of 
which nearly 360 newspapers had closed down, while 166 papers gave securi- 
ties to the tune of Rs 2,50,000 Abioad, the rapid progress effected by 
Russia began to capture public imagination all the world over Every 
story of progress from this semi-oriental country breaking down the shackles 
ol slavery and breaking through the bonds of capitalism, brought a sigh of 
relief to people in India whose long continued subjection had nearly driven 
away all hope of fi eedom The rapid strides taken by this * mighty Behemoth 
of Muscovy’’ in the direction of emancipating the masses, leading to a new 
social order, embracing Georgia and Transcaucasus as much as Moscow and 
Petrograd, while Russia and Ukrame stimulated a like passion for hke move- 
ments, for the erection of like edifices and the establishment of like freedom 
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for the masses here in India as well, that the industrial population of India 
did not exceed two million people, that the unnumbeied millions of peasants 
constituted the real problems as they doubtless const ilu to the real backbone 
of the country, with their under-employment rather than unemploymcnl, 
that India was being gowined and ground down by a foreign powei, not by 
any means bettor than the pcisonal and autocratic rule of a national dospoi , 
made no diffeience m the thoughts ot the people whose imagination w »s 
brightened, whose hopes and ambitions were stimulated, whose omotunis 
were kindled by the stones — altogether captivating though pciliajis 
sided, — ^that began to flow from om near neighboui m the north-east W hiU 
Italy and Germany had then own remedies to wipe out starvation, inakt th< 
potential encigies of then icspcctive nationalities hmitu and ustou futh 
and self-confidence necessary foi then lehabihtaiion, England w isicstmcftii 
her oars as a victor nation, lesting the onslaughts ot cominunisin hv \ 
well ordered and deeply thought-out plan of social amelioiation Th( 1 n t 
remamed, however, that she was aiming one afc a pvllialivc Ircatnunit ntd n 
radical cure of the distemper that arose m the wake ol ht i ige -long ud disni 
and hei centmy old capitalism Old-age pension, libom in\s mdtinilN 
benefits, sickness-insurance, oiphan-honies lepc i-as'^ luins, and di 

unemployment doles weie the spimg chains m (he aimoni\ 1>\ wlu<h (In 
British have so far successfully pi elected tlumsehis against tlu inioids 
of Bolshevism Bui England’s wc ikuess w«is well known to the woild foi is 
Marshall Foch said “ An ainiy is nevci so weak is on llu cl i\ ot h< i \ »ctoi\ 

OUTLOOK 

Fifty years had elapsed smcc India deviseda plan Ihiough tin 0<»ngi< ss 
to effect Its own political cmuneipatum Dining I lus long juiuxl, (Ik pinuipl^* 
of nationalism, which had taken fiim loot in the poliiual evolution ol 
Europe smcc the early pait ol the 10th <entm%, p<unuii(<‘d tin wh<»Ii ol 
India and established a sense of unity of national hit and thought aspnafion 
and effort, achievemenl and ideal But side by side with that nnit\, <all 
It historical oi geograplueal, call it biological or <‘thuologi<»al, <all it s<m ml ot 
cultural, India did not fail to k< cp pace with those lapid changes in < ( ononin 
ideology which lias vntmilly icvolulmmsodthe gioup hf< o{ vStuti s and< oun- 
trics both in Emopc and Asia While common des<*(uil and <‘ominon ( i adil ion 
common boundaries and common atfiilmtcs ol nice, common senfunc nts ol 
nationalism and common aspnations ol hixuty havc^ eacdi iiuhviduully, and 
all m the aggregates mfliumeed coiporate ellort and stxengihened aa«oemt<<I 
action The play of abst raei ide^as of nationalism soon gave pla<‘< to conen te 
conceptions of social lelalionship between man and man N<*w <*conomic 
theories have sprung into existence and new principles of gove uung human 
society have begun to be rapidly popularised Tlic old idc^as ol diMin 
kingship was long smcc superseded by tue King being rcgaidcxl us the embodi- 
ment of soverci^ty which owes its origin to Ihc voice' ol tht^ ptoph' and 
pouh, vox Dei became the democrat ic rendering of the theocratic and monan h- 
ic State But it was not merely the voice of the people or even tin* voles 
given to them that brought satisfaction to a country Votes do not fill 
stomachs and the ideal of food and raiment and shelter came to represe nf the* 
irreducible minimum of human need to be guaranteed to evciy living souk 
sooner or later,— sooner rather than later Whether the n<'w social ojd«r 
was established forthwith oi in good time, llic fact lemainc d that no m< asme 
of political freedom could give happiness unless it was accomi>amed by cc^ono- 
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mic contentment and social equality In a country conditioned as India 
was with its subjection to a foreign nation, one could easily concede that, 
the pioblem of national freedom should piecede the problem of social re- 
construction Yet m a country which had been ruled by a foreigner for a 
century and a half, in a manner completely sujjvertmg the traditional 
pimciples of education, administration of justice and economic orgamsation, 
fieedom was found to be unattainable without social reconstruction not at 
some remote period, not subsequent to the estabhshment of fieedom but 
simultaneously with the efibits for its attainment That was why the 
Congress under the leadership of Gandhi had repeatedly emphasised the 
constructive programme, particularly in relation to the uplift of the peasant, 
the promotion of communal umty, and of the effacement of the social liabi- 
lities of the depressed classes It is deeply to be regretted that national 
attention should have been, moie pronouncedly concentrated upon the 
problem of India’s political fieedom than upon India’s socio-economic 
icconsliuction The former would expose all saciifice to the hme-light 
The lattci would buiy all elTort in self-effacement, deep m the debris of 
disintegrated society The Congicss nevertheless strove for making the 
national piogiess multifaceted, — driving its chaise and pair of political 
emancipation and social reoiganisation, — of civil disobedience and the 
constructive programme, across the tyranny of foreign rule, across its new 
donunion of wealth over the ancient spiiit of service With rare foresight, 
the Congress put down at its meeting of the A I C C , (Bombay) so early as 
in the middle of 1929, the great poverty and misery of the Indian people 
not only to the foi cign exploitation of India but also to the economic structure 
ol society which the alien ruleis supported, so that then exploitation might 
conlmuc, and pleaded for revolutionary changes in the prevailing economic 
and social structure and the removal ol gross social inequalities in order to 
remove th< poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condition of the Indian 
masses It may be noticed that this resolution was passed six months before 
the Lahore resolution on Complete Independence for India Thus although 
m theory the new social order, it was conceded, might wait till freedom was 
established, yet the desire for revolutionary changes in the socio-economic 
changes expressed itself six months in advance of the demand for complete 
rnd<pondcnce Accordingly one sees a simultaneous progress of ideas of 
libeity and reconstruction in India in 1929-80 which worked their way on- 
wards in the Karachi programme wherein it was laid dbwn that in order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of starving millions ” and later m the agrarian programme 
ol Lucknow in 1986 

All these years, in fact, ever since Swaraj became the creed of the 
Congress in 1020 that patriarch of India, scholar and savant Dr Bhagavandass 
had been urging the Congress to formulate a definition of Swaraj Did 
India want to continue to be governed by its own Cliveden group of forty 
ruling families as m England oi 200 families as in France or was social 
rcwnstruction to be based on the simple device of production for consumption 
and not for export with profit motive ? To give names to systems is to rouse 
spectres that one may not be able to dispel , but whether a name is given or 
not social changes are seen at work operating as the result not of the vzm iergQ 
of Time force but the vi$ a fronte of Spirit force 

Here m India the people had no initiative and where initiative is lacking, 
a sense of responsibility would cease to be regulated and fashioned by that 
touch with actualities which a self-govermng nation would of necessity present 
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In other words the engine worked without the brake Accoidingly, Labour 
had to face the temptation of orgamzing itself on communist linos Rank 
Socialistic ideas seized hold of the younger minds thi owing thereby the 
capitalist and feudal elements more and moie helplessly into the hands of tlie 
foreign rulers In between stood the Congicss like a rock beaten by iht 
onrushing waves of communism and the gentle but effective erosions of the 
waters of capitalism To the Congicss there is but one issue — and thil is 
national emancipation — ^by non-violence Like the dual progiainnic oi 
the British, lepression and refoim, coercion and coquetiy, the Congicss lisd 
its dual progiamme of fight and national reconstiuction, so that it would not 
be right to say that the object of the Congicss was only Political Indcpcndc lu^t , 
not the creation ol a new social order The Congress had fanlv ciilv r< 
cognized, — ^recognized indeed so early as in 1020-21, that in lighting th<" 
British for power, the Congress had also to take on hand a const iu< tut 
programme m order to icconquer India from the British who had tluough i 
century’s conscious and deliberate striving, effected a moral andspuitUid, 
economic and social conquest as well not incicly a political and Unitoiial 
conquest The slogan of “ The New Social Oiclci ” wdiich tlio gic^at w ii h ul 
popularized the more, had been there embedded in the creed andpiograixunc 
of the Congress The age of the machine it was that had brought al>out 
the mdustnalization of Europe and latterly of America and the <^onf!i<ts 
generated by it he at the root of the competition which constitut< s the motu c 
of western civilization today In tlic East it was the spnit of co-opeiatioii 
that has all along formed the basis ot society whose organization has in turn 
fostered the spirit of non-violence even as violence lay at the loot of th< sot lo- 
economic organisation of the West That is how the resuscitation of th<* 
village as a self-contained body with its age-old crafts and arts it'vuttL 
constitutes the unfoldmeni of the cult of non-violenet , while Uie grab and 
greed of the western emluations centring round the spnit of t^wnpefilion 
and creating in turn the same spirit of eonfliet between IIk*- East and th< W< st, 
between one nation and another, between the urban and the rural, betweiui 
agriculture and industry, between sclf-suffieicncy and Impt^iiahsm, hn%e 
accounted for the two great world wars that have been witncsst‘d in lUe 
Twentieth Century But to us in the East, the Democracy of Unfam an<l 
the Dictatorship of Germany differ m no wise from each other so long as hot h, 
— call their cult Imperialism or call it Fascism,— aim at the eapiin<‘ of tlu 
world’s markets for their own sclf-exaltation, much to the d<‘tximt‘nt of those 
market owners wlio are that way i educed to the position oi hew<‘rs of woo<l 
and drawers of watei In India, the Congress has not failed to realize how 
imperceptibly but rapidly the tentacles of mdustrialism or capitalism have- 
begun to spread themselves round the towns, and how the feudal idea not 
altogether absent from this country has been sedulously fostered and cU v< rl y 
utilized in the Zemmdanes, the franchise of the big landlords, the mterposit i< m 
of Jagirdars, Mukhasadars, Iilunsabdars, Malguzadars, Muttadars and various 
other intermediaries numbering so many as thirteen in U P and easily two 
or three even m the South of India To say then that India is not an Indus! - 

ml nation or the number of null workers has never exceeded two millions 
does not obviate the need for a general social readjustment which was quickly 
recognized by the Congress and immediately foreshadowed in the 8tat<*mt at 
of fundamental rights and duties by the Karachi Congress (1931) folio w< d 
by the A I C C meeting of Bombay that very year and m tlic single, sunpl<» 
word Gandhism which Gandhi had for the first time coined m his sp<seU 
at the public meeting in Karachi preceding the open session of the Gongr<*ss. 
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But there was and is one cardinal difference What is the agency by 
which this new social ordei must be established, what is the means to the end, 
— Violence oi Non-violence The failure of the A I C C or the Subjects 
Committee of the Bombay Session (1934-October) to substitute the woids 
‘ Truth and Non-violence ^ in the cieed of the Confess for the expression 
‘ peaceful and legitimate means ’ had really not weakened the hold of the 
principle of non-violence on the masses and the vast majority of Congressmen 
But the youth of the coxmtry began to be fascinated by the quick results 
that were expected to follow a coup-d^-etat through the play of violence. 
In the Jails in the yeais 1930-1934?, they came into contact with and imder 
the tuition of men who had suffered the most inhuman treatment at the hands 
of the British m India foi their faith in violence which had led them to make 
heavy saei ifices and face with the utmost non-chalance cruelties inflicted on 
them The stories of some of these sufferers weie type- written and circulated 
but the living contact with the suffeiers, in flesh and blood, added to the 
teachings of M N Roy, secretly circulated, created a new faith or revived 
the old faith, in violence Besides, the apparent failure ot the movement 
ot non-violence leading to an accentuation of that attitude of arrogance and 
despotism m the rulers which for a while lay dormant gave an added impetus 
to the waveiing beliefs of the young who were still on the border line It 
was a cry of socialism all round amongst the youth of the country Students 
Federations and Youth Leagues, became the ordei of the day A regular 
paity was carved out erelong called the Congress Socialist Party and began 
to function as an organized group within the Congress There gradually 
lose a party called the Communist Party which soon overwhelmned the 
former The C S P and the C P became familiar terms Conspiracy 
cases conducted by Government unfolded these tiuths to an ignorant public 
In the South ol India it was plainly put in an annual leport of the C S P 
that the C b 1^ was really functioning as the C P The C S P soon lost 
wind and by 1940 almost disappeared leaving the field to the C P whose 
activities became marked during the second great war and by the beginning 
of 1941, Government declared tlmt they liad detained as detenus 600 persons, 
—a good number of whom were University students We shall revert to 
these matters later again but the story in outline of a qumquenmum is given 
here to enable the reader to study the background of events which began 
with the Lucknow session of the Congress (1986- April) 

Remembering all this background, one had to answer the question as 
to who was to preside at Lucknow Gandhi may seem to be rehgious> and 
be deem<xi more a saint and less a politician, but that does not mean that 
he lacks statesmanship or strategy of his own. He may now appear old- 
1 ashioned but that does not imply that he is not m touch with modern currents 
of life Above all he is intensely human He took note of the events of the 
day and the year Kamala Nehru who was taken to Badenweiler, Schwarz- 
wald m May 1985 for treatment had seen Gandhi before she left India and 
<*ommitted her hospital to his care Later Jawaharlal Nehru was suddenly 
released from prison on September 4, 1935 — 5^ months before the due date 
and hurried to Germany After years of suffering and struggle Kamala 
Nehru passed away and Jawaharlal returned to India in March 1986 to take 
up^the Presidentship of the Congress in his own province His selection 
was the most natural event imder the circumstances for that would be the 
first and best consolation which the nation could have offered to one who had 
given to it along with his wife nearly two decades of service, ardent, unstinted 
and strenuous If there were no other reason, this alone would be a para- 
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mount leason foi the choice On the coutraiy, even if the boieavenient 
weie not theie, there Tveic adequate and compcllin^^ circumslances demanding 
his choice Next to Gandhi, he was the most dv naniie Congicssinan pro\ idin^ 

tlie drive foi the Congics^ lioni vithiii and the Inake to it fioiu without 
\Vhilc he has fought Gandhi siiieeiely and stiemiously, he has made a point 
ol agicemg ^Mth his conclusions At the same time to quote his o'nmi woids, 
he having ‘"studied caiclully what was happening in Russia, (reimmv. 
England, Amciica Japan, China, Fiance, Spam, Italy and Central Kin opt 
tried to undcistand the tangled web ol cuiient affairs ’’ He owns that th< 
communist philosophy ot litc ga'vc him comfort and hope lie was not 
unaw^nie ol the peculiai condition of India wheie apait liom ^^tl^ thing 
else, the pioblcm of Political Fieedom filled the national atinos])heit md 
shaped the national outlook He has readily lecognised that "" in In<li i 
today the imddle class mtellectual is the most ie\olutionai\ toice ■*’ and has 
commented on the cult ot the Communists in India as “ the basic c noi oi 
judging the Indian National mo\emcnt iiom Kuiopean Lahoiii standards 
“ The Indian National Movement wiote lu, ‘ is obvioiish not \ Knboui 
Ol Pioletaiian movement It is i houy^iois movement as its \(i\ nanu 
nuplies, and its objective so lai has been not a change ol the sotMal oidti 
but political independence” Noi that bv tliesc wokIs hi m< lut to 
imply that the Congicss did not aim at changing Land Sv st< m and 1h< 
Capitalist System ol this countiy foi he is onh too k<‘en on it Iml that lu 
was in those woids dcs<nbing and mtcipieting the (’ongiess to tiu luitmn 
asit stood up to 1980 The conflict m his mind h id bt ( n undonht* div gn at 
foi between Ins couvictious and his dutus, his emotions and his intillicl 
ho had bo 4 .m hard put to it to balance himscdf Thus it was that h< was 
expected to seive as the bridge between the old and tlu^ mw, hitu(<n 
Gandhism and Communism and theicfore pieuliaily wdl fitted to fill tht 
Picsidential chair at Lucknow It imn be leenlled how “ theie was form ol 
Dyarchy m Russia bctw'ecn the Duma, dominated by th(» (’apitulist paitus 
who sought refuge with the constitutional Demociats known as the Cadets 
and the Sovients, or Councils of woikcis, soldicis and p<‘nsants’ deputies 
which were at first dominated by the Social U(‘vohitionaru s and the* M<nislu 
viks ”t ‘‘And a few Right wing socialists such as Koiensky, (’hkluuo/e 
and Tscretclle had scats both in the Soviet and the Dmtux and Iru d to act as 
a budge between the two ”t Those points miglit noi have been eWav thvn 
and thcie 

Thcie IS little doubt that Jawahailal was greatly and even bitttrh 
disappointed over the aeluevemeuts,— lathci the want of nelnevementH, 
of tlie Lucknow session Wluui he had presided over the I^ihore Session 
in. 1929, he stated m his Presidential aduress that he was a socialist and 
Republican, When seven years latei he presided over the Lucknow s< ssion 
{ Apnl 19S6) he reachedlthe logical fulfilment of so<*iahsm nam< ly <*ommunisiu 
But communist as he felt himself to be, he thiew m lus lot with tlie CongK^ss 
luid its creed of peaceful and legitimate means” for the attainment of 
Swaraj This did not, it is true, mean in so many words "" Truth and Non- 
violence ” In fact, Gandhi’s attempt to alter Arlulc I of the (’ongress 
Constitution accordingly had failed m the Bombay session (Subjects (*i«u- 


♦JawaharUl Ncluu — An Autobiography i> S«(l 

t‘ Between the two wars ’ by Vigilantes (Iv Zcihacus) page 82, 

t Ibid sa 
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mittee, October 193 4) and this fact was being pointedly leferied to by many 
a Socialist and Communist who had not felt kindly inclined towards either 
of those two virtues as means to Swaiaj JawahailaFs attachment to non- 
violence steadily grew in spiiit fiom 1929 onwaids and his insepaiablc alle- 
giance to Gandhi strengthened it in lettei as well, despite his periodical 
outbursts in latei years against eithei Khaddai or Non-violence It is true 
that Jaw^ahailal himself has laboured all along under two complexes, a 
eeitain supciioiity complex which made him feel supeuoi to all the rest m 
India and a ceitain infciioiity complex lest he should be consideied second to 
Ci mdhi Gandhi’s own attitude to Jawaharlal is aptly described by the 
former soon after the lattei’s election to the Piesidcntship of the Lahore 
session by the A I C C on the 29th Scptembei, 1929 

(JAWAHARLAL) An extract from “Young India”, by Gandhi 

It was a gicat and wise step the All India Congicss Committee took 
at Lucknow on the 20th, ultimo m electing Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu as the 
Congicss helmsman for the coming ycai 1920-30 No man, however gicat, 
he even Mahatma, is indispensable foi a nation conscious of itself and 
bent upon ficcdom Even as the whole is always greater tlian its part, 
the Congiess which claims to represent the nation is always greater than its 
gieatest pait To be a living oigamsaixon, it must survive its most dis- 
hnguishcd membcis The All India Congiess Committee has by its decision 
domonstiated that it believes in the inherent vitality of the Congress 

Some Icai m this transference of powei from the old to the young the 
doom of the Congiess I do not The doom was to be feared from the 
s<<ptcr being hold by the pai ilj^tic hands as mine are at picscnt I may 
take the rea<i<i into the seoiet that bcfoic iccommcndmg Pandit Jawahailal 
h^ihru’s name foi th< buiden, I had ascertained fiom him whether he felt 
luniself strong enough lor the weight ‘‘ If it is thrust upon me, I hope I 
shall not wince,” was the eharacteiistic icply In bravery he is not to be 
surpassed Who can excel him m the love of the couutrv ‘‘ He is rash 
and impetuous ” say some This quality is an additional qualification at 
the present moment And il he has the dash and the laslmess of a wamoi, 
he has also the prudence of a statesman He is undoubtedly an extremist, 
thinking far ahead of his surroundings Bui he is humble enough and practi- 
< ill enough not to force the pace to the breaking point He is pure as the 
crystal, he is truthful beyond suspicion He is a knight san? pew et sans 
rep7oehc The nation is safe m his hands ” 

Heie IS Gandhi’s chaiacterization of the President of the year His 
f<ithei Motilalji gave him his pride and prejudice His foster father 
CJandhi gave hin» his piudc nee It must be stated, however, that while Gandhi 
h<is all along becu contemplating a high place lor India not merely m the 
<()unscls of the world, but m the reconstitution of the world’s civilization, 
Jiiwaharlal was animated mainly by a passion for India’s recovciy of her 
1 ightful place m the comity of nations but vt^-a-vis the progress of internationab 
isin in the world There lies, however, an obscuie paragraph in the Lite- 
rature ” which the Lucknow session gave birth to, which depicts the higher 
ideal of Indian renaissance Let us quote the last paragraph from the 
address of ihe Chau man of the Reception Committee of the Lucknow session, 
Sii IVakash 

“ The task before us is verily a mighty one. We are out to win 
Swaraj, Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not merely 
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the finding of oui lost wealth We want Swara] because we desne to 
fashion om lives in our own way, we w^ant to get back oui capacity to 
make om own ’’ 

At this distance of t;»me, we are apt to foiget how dense weie the clouds 
of dust that were raised at the Lucknow session of the Congress paiticulaih 
after office acceptance became a faii aceon}pli and was shoitlv aif(t 
followed by the resignation of the nunistiies during the 2nd Gic<it IVoiUl 
War It IS always wrong to tiy to ]udge past events in the light ot latd 
experiences, xnd too, the fact lemams that a chioniclc ol OMiits has to 
give each set of facts and gioup ol events as they came into exishncu that 
measure of impoitance -which they earned at the turn Wliih no gu H 
ethical pimciple was invoKcd m the question^of icccpting oOut and tli< 
formation of rmmstiies in the provinces undei the Go\ernin<ut <>t Indi i 
Act of 1935, a vocal section of the house at Lucknow Ic It that tioin t h<‘ ]K>inl 
of strategy such woikmg of lefoims would take the Congicss ncaicr to th< 
school of thought associated with Libeial democia<> t athci than the (kuulhian 
school of thought wedded to the philosophy of mass action and mass pi ogi css 
The Libeial school of thought w*is anxioiis that the Congicss sliould i<c<pt 
office, not because it had any love lor Congitss but because it die idcd the 
strategy of constitution-waeckmg They wcit at pains to pio\< that (In 
Gkivernois could not, in the face oi the Act, gi\e the issmanccs dcnuindMj 
by Congiess It was c\cn aigucel that the Goveinois c‘c>uld a]>pomi numstc j s 
from the minoiity paitus l^ic standpoints ol t!i< two wti<‘ diam< tiuaih 
opposite to each othei Congicss was cairymg on a stiuggU to g<‘t iid ol 
the incubus of foreign rule It mteipretcd the popular wull ns expressed 
by the vote as a mandate to the Legislatoi s to work out the^ coimtt v \ cmatn i 
pation Prof Keith, uumfluemccd by officialdom < <mdc‘nuie‘d MmonK 
Ministries, complimented Gandhi and his e^ollcagucs on ha\ mg stuch<*d flu 
principles of Responsible* Govcinmcnt and dce»lHrcd that the* eoustitutnm 
under review suffered at the vciy outset from the giave* d(*t<‘Ct that it made 
responsibility umcal by placing spe*cial rcspemsibilitu s lu the Ivamis oi th<* 
Governors Piofcssoi Keith openly said ‘‘ It is i<‘gndiabl<* that the 
Governors were not authorized to give much mote definite pl<‘clge '' The 
question was one of libcralr/ing the constitution not by legklation which 
was out of the question so soon afU i the fust <*I( edions, but by inte rpredatioii 
which was quite feasible and the‘ assuiamvs uKimately ugu*ed to by I^ud 
Linlithgow in June 1937 wcie sueh-btmtg based upon the* int<ipn*tatu*n 
of the Act Without them, theie was no obligation on the Congress to 
accept office for the Congress sought the electoral vote on a nuinifc#»to whiedi 
did not undertake to accept office The vote was sought as a vcTdict on tlic 
Reform scheme^ Armed with such a verdict, it was up to tiu (’ongress to 
use it as a lever to libcrali 2 K* the Act 

Again the fear was seriously entertained that ona- w< w<nt into llu 
Secretariat-chamber we might find the seats soft and the uimosplicre com- 
fortable for all temptations must be resisted at the very thr<*shokl and not 
inside the Chamber As events have proved, however, the sudden and un- 
hesitating resignation of Congress Ministries during the second World War 
clearly proved that the fears entertained at Lucknow wrerc, wlulc theoic- 
tically imohallcngeable, m practice perhaps, a little, exagg<*rat<*d Noi 
was It considered a straight course to adopt for the CJongress in its open 
session to postpone its decision till a later day and to delegate if to a smaik i 
body Yet at this distance of time, once again, let us admit that tliose who 
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opposed office acceptance then at Lucknow and Faizpur have not failed to 
realize how Gandhi by asking for and securing his “ assurances ” from the 
Viceioy and the Governors, succeeded m the teeth of opposition from emment 
lawyers and ex-legal dignitaries who held such a -demand unconstitutional, 
in watering down the safeguards and the reseivatipns embodied in the Act 
in so far as Provincial Autonomy was concerned 

Jawaharlal came to India full of communistic and marxian ideas The 
achievements at the Congress disappointed him He found lumself as one 
against the world The resolution on the agrarian programme was an apology 
for an ambitious scheme of social upheaval which he had been ardently 
hoping to commit the nation to He made the best of the situation by taking 
three ardent sociahsts into the Woxking Committee, — Sn Jayapiakash 
Naiam, Naiendia Deo and Achyut Patwardhan , even Sarojini Devi 
was cut out fiom the Committee not without some internal commotion 
and had to be called back only in the middle of the year when a casual 
vacancy aiosc The spirit that prevailed in the Lucknow session could be 
ludged from the onussion of any lesolution on the Constiuctive Programme 
It may be lemembered that it was only lately, that is, m Bombay (1934 
Oct ) that the resolution on A I V I A (All India ViUage Industries’ Asso- 
ciation) was passed and one should have expected some reference to it some- 
where No, not that no one thought about the matter, but that when a 
draft was prepared and placed before the Working Comimttee, it did not find 
favour with it and it was dicmped at the Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Committee shortly before the Lucknow Session Another small but interest- 
ing point was that for some time previously there had been an attempt to- 
change the name of the United Pi evinces into Subah-i-Hind The name. 
United Provinces is a relic of the old name of North West Provinces of Agia 
and Oudh, which name gave place some time before 1920 to the United 
Provinces It is a just grievance to the friends of this Province that the 
name is not related to the ancient history of India as Vanga (Bengal), Utkal 
(Uring), Andhra (Telugu) or Maharashtra Indeed theie arc 56 kmgdoms 
of old and it was open to the U P friends to have selected one of those 
names, — ^Kosala, or call their Province by the name of its capital, — ^Prayag 
Province, Allahabad Province oi Lucknow Province But to appropriate 
the name of Stibah-t-Htnd for one province out of eleven, did not meet with 
the approval of the Cor^ess and it was thrown out for the reason that the 
names — * Hind ’ and ‘ ifindustan ’ — should be left over for India as a whole 
The States bulked large in the eye of the Congress It may be remembeied 
that the subject was one of the three or four referred in particular by Gandhi 
in his statement of April 6th, 1934 and emphasised by him later as con- 
stituting the points on which there was appreciable divergence of view 
between him and a section of the Congress Any way, the resolution passed 
by the Lucknow Congress drew proimnent attention to the fact that “ the 
people of the States should have the same right of self-deteimination as 
those of the rest of India and that the Congiress stands for the same pohtical,. 
civil and democratic liberties for every part of India The Congress, how- 
ever, desires to point out that the struggle for liberty within the States has, 
in the very nature of things, to be carried on by the people of the States 
themselves ’’ 

The agrarian programme was taken up well m time Throughout 
India there was a great commotion amongst the tenant^ agamst the rack 
renting both under Government and under the Zemmdars, and agamst, jn: 
particSar m respect of the Jatter, their super^ogation of nghts regarding 
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tanks and tank-bunds, water souices and iingation channels, past ui os and 
foiests And too, the numbei of intermediaries between the cultuator and 
Government lose to as many as thiitecn in Bengal and to \ arming figuios 
in different pi evinces Accoidingly the Congress called upon difitieul 
Piovincial Congiess Conjimittees to make iccommcndations to the Woiking 
Committee by the 31st August, 1936 m legard to nine points to which we 
shall revolt later and which weie more oi less tacked on to the election 
manifesto 

On the mam question, namelj^ the new Govcinmcnt of India Aet, the 
Congress, while condemning the Act on various grounds, lesohed to contest 
the elections on the basis of a manifesto to be prcpaied , but on the qiu stion 
of acceptance of office, the Congress m view of the unctiiamtics of the 
situation as it nught develop, considcicd it inadvisable to commit it self to 
any decision at that stage and left it to be decided at the piopci time b\ the 
A I C C after consulting the PioMneial Congress Committees The c udmal 
objection to the Act was that it was the pioduct neithei of self -detcammat ion 
noi even of joint detcimination but of ‘ othci detcinunation ’ In addition 
the scheme of Government Ixbouicd undei the ekai disabiht\ ~-w intonU 
and dehbeiately planned — of the bodv politic being so shaped as to ha\i^ 
a tiimk without a head and thcrefoic of its activities Tem<umng uneontiolh d 
oi unco-oidmated Theie was mithei the ceitbial action g<neiatnig th<^ 
electromotive loicc, nor the dut> of coiiclatmg tiu \niioiis func- 
tions of the pioviiKvs To speak in conente leinis the nnlitni\ and the 
ecclesiastic il departments ioiugn i< 1 itions, po<ice and wai , ainianu^nls and 
expeditions wcii all rcsei\ed The I'lnnnce jMlinistei w^as to liase a 
advisei whose views would lu piactice be mandatory The liuilwaj Board 
was to be a statutory body bi ought into bc^ing by a Parliainentarv Act 
wluch apjiropnated the function of controlling Railway latos, a tusk wliitli 
the Legislature was wholly dopiived of all connection wnth TIu R(scivc 
Bank could liavc at least its Hructuie amended according to th< \Mnte 
Paper but even this was taken away under the Aet The L<‘gislatiir<‘ was 
to ha\c nothing to do with eurreucy and coinage, the silver in tiu* rupee or 
the gold in the sovereign oi the siIvct and the gold (fiduciary) reserve 
belnnd the notes in circulation oi the extent of that circulation The* Hcts uvs 

carrying a salary of over Rs 250 were not to be punished or calle^el upon to 
explain, or even to be transferred by the Minister, the C I D was to 
nue as a Reseived subject The Viceroy was m addition, (io\eiiu>i-(h‘ueral 
exercising vaiious functions m Ins diser<‘tu>n and in his judgnwuii and also 
dealing with the Princes as the* Ciown He^piesentatxve Thus he who was 
formcily a two-faced Jaimis now became a five-faced Brahma liehttmg the 
Hindu Pantheon* Besides these, there woie ever so many Kafeguards ane! 
reservations, also commercial safeguards which controlled the right of lowing 
tariffs so as not to lead to the raising of the price of the goods of V K ns 
against those of India, which exempted firms of the If JK* past, picsimt 
and future fiom the operation of any laws, rules and r<*gulations desigruxl 
to control the capital and management of Indian companies, in ordtT to make 
them eligible foi any bounties or subventions. In regard to shipping, there 
woie similar concessions to ships of the U K, And there was a comic show 
of justice in the article on Reciprocity under which if in the U K , any bounty 
or subvention given to compames of U K weie refused to an Indian <on- 
ccin, then it should be open to the Govoiiiment of India to lefuse sunilailv' 
to compames of XT K in India, concessions available to Indian eompames. 
Mockery of mockeries, could d be imagined for a monunt that un\ Indian 
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concern would go to the U K and stait business on a competitive basis 
there * In the Piovincial spheres also there were notable deductions of 
poweis fioni the ministers’ besides the reservations and the safeguards 
of the Governors Above all theie is the Instrument of Instructions which 
foi the fiist time has been given statutory importfince as its piomulgation 
has been included in the Act itself But the question of acceptance of office 
would not depend upon the meiits of the Act so much as upon the strategy 
to be adopted in a game of pohtieal chess Accordingly the final decision 
w’-as held ovei till after the elections 

The Lucknow session committeed then two important duties to the caie 
of the All India Congress Committee One was the final shaping of the 
Agraiian progi amine and the other was the preparation of the election 
manifesto The two weie virtually connected with each othei Indeed 
the former was to form pait of the latter and the two together would consti- 
tute a necessary preliminary on which the Congress if returned in the elec- 
tions by a majority and later, if called to office, should base its programme 
of paihamentary action At that time, this vital and organic connection 
between the three was not so eleai At the end of six years (1941, June) 
and mth the expciiencc of Congress mimstiies in eight provinces and their 
remarkable achievements in the all too short penod of two and a quarter 
years in winch they cared to function, the lelevancy of the Lucknow deci- 
sions to later histoiy, in fact the outstanding place they could claim in shaping 
that history, becomes clear as ciystal 

There was, however, a fundamental difficulty m the progress of events 
The President was out of tune with the majoiity of the Working Committee 
The thice new fi lends taken into it would, with him make a good four or 
more than a loin th of the Committee but genet ally speaking the deliberations 
and decisions of the Congress were not conditioned or conducted by majo- 
rities and minoiities Jawahailal had offered his resignation at the veiy 
outset but he was persuaded to remain and continue Continue he did 
but with qualms of conscience which cicaied uneasy feelings m his breast 
On the one hand theie was his pxcsidenlial address which was not meant 
to be a moie thesis but a programme of action On the other, there was 
Gandhi with his following of ten members in the Working Committee thinking 
and acting as a solid block The fifteenth was an absentee m prison, — 
Subash Babu who even if he were present, would rather take his own course 
and not sail with the one group or the other The address pleaded 
foi pure communism m a country which had had its own traditions built up 
thiough at least a hundred and thirty centuries of progress, — and a social 
struciuie which had through these long ages, withstood the buffets of time 
and ciTCumstaucc and which had worked itself into the life of the nation, — 
icligious, economic and ethical You could no more write on a clean slate 
in India in the socio-economic realm than in the religious, but the charms 
of novelty arc highly fascinating and though they arc destined to wear off 
sooner or latei, the interval befoie disillusionment is apt to be highly trying 
to the nation and its leaders After all the Marxian cult is set up as a new 
religion, Maix himself as the new Messiah and Marxism as the new Church 
and these constitute the greatest obstacle to Communist progress in India 
where she has a whole hiciarchy of Vahs^ Ramis and Patgambars^ Btshzs, 
Mahatmas and Avatars^ where the mosques and temples are the dynamos 
that generate the elcctro-motor power which had all along shaped and 
fashioned society We are remmded m this connection of a passage from 
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Bernard Shaw, which we make no apology foi leproducing at length (The 
Intelligent woman’s guide to Socialism — Capitalism, Sovietism and Fascism ) 

** Bernard Shaw’s opinion on scientific Marxism ” 

‘‘ Do not be misled by the fact that the missionaiies ol Chuich socialism 
do not use the woid God noi call their oiganisation a Chmeh noi dccoi<it< 
their meeting places with steeples They pi each an incMtablc final supiemo 

* category ’ in the ordci of the umveise m which all the contiadic tions ol tlu 
‘ cmliti and the lowci categories’ will be icconcilcd Then piophet is 
named Kail Maiv They call themselves, not the catholic eluiieh but 
the third International Then metaphysical liteiatuie begins with tin 
German philosopheis, — ^Ilegel and Fenerbach and culminates m Das Capital, 
the hteiary masterpiece of Marx, described as the Bible ol the woiking 
classes, inspired, mlalliable and omniscient Two ot then tenets 
one anothei as flatly as the flist two paiagiaphs of Aiticle 28 ol the Churdi 
of England One is that the evolution ol capitalism mio socialism is pre- 
destined implying that we ha\c nothing to do but sit down and wait loi i1 
to occur This is their \eision of salvation by laith Thi otiui is that 
it must be effected by a ic volution establishing a dictatoiship oi flu pro- 
letariat This IS then vcision of salvation by woiks M iixisin is not onh 
useless but disastrous as a guide to the pi.ietiee oi Govtinmc'ut 

*‘Sueh abstiactions aic umntclhgibU and lepulsive to manage a wluk- 
stall foi five minutes, much less to go\<in i mode in-stat< is la nm \ i iv soon 
found out and very fiankly eontessed 

*‘But Lemn and his suoeessois weie not able to extucate tlu w\s 
Russian natural State they had set up from this new Russian Interuationul 
(Catholic Church) any more than our llcmy II was able to extruate tlu 
Ihiglish State fiom the Chuich of Rome No body < an foies<»(“ today wlu thei 
the policy of Russia m any eiisis will be detei mined on sieulai and natumal 
grounds by the Soviet oi on Marxist gxounds by ih< thinl Inb rnutional 
In Russia the State will soimei or latei have to Imvik ilu tcuaporul 
power of the Marxist Chmdr and taki poiitus out ot its hands But 

until then the church of Maix, the third In tei national, will gi\e as much 
trouble as the Popes did formerly 

If the Marxist Bible cannot be takcui as a guide to Parbamentms 
tactics, the same may be said of those v(iy i< volutionary <lo<‘umenU, 
the gospels We do not on that a< count bum th< gospels and tlum TOiidude 
that the pieachet of the Stimon on tlu* Mount lias nothing to teaeli uh 
M arx w^^as a guat tc*achcr and the people who have not yet learnt his 
lessons make most dangerous Statesmen and States women But those who 

have really leaint from him instead of blindly worshipping him as an in- 
fallible prophet are not Marxists any more than Marx mmself was Marxist 
Mark his total lack of experience m the responsible manag(*m('nt oi 
pubhc aflairs and the unlikeness at close quaitcrs of his typi(*al <lesc*rip lions 
ol the Proletariat to any earthly workmgwomcn or ol the bourgeoisie to any 
real women of property ” 

‘‘ Marxism like other issues is essentially a call to a new Thcoeiacy 
Let us hear Jawaharlal also on Marxism 

“ But Marxism is noi an issue before the Congress to-day The issue 
IS whcth<*r we must fight the evil elltcls that we sec around us or s<*ek the 
causes tlxat underlie there Those who concern themselves with lh< efltets 
only seldom go far They ought not to forget that they are fighting wiili 
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effects but not with the causes of these effects , that they are retarding the 
downwaid movement but not changing its direction, that they are applying 
palliatives, not cuimg the malady ” 

That IS the real problem, — effects or causes And if we seek for causes, 
as we must, the sociahst analysis throws light on them And thus though 
the socialist-state may be a dieam of the distant ‘future, and many of us 
may not live to see it, socialism is a beacon light of the present, lighting up 
the path which we have to tread ” 

Fiom Eighteen Months In India p 41 

But in a country long subjected to foreign rule, theie is a sense of disgust 
created in the youth of the nation for the ^ eflete ’ and antiquated institu- 
tions and laws, at the same time, an inevitable hatred for the laws and insti- 
tutions of the luling nationality It is, therefore, natural foi them to seek 
out a solution that is neither but hails fiom a third quaiter The Russian 
experiment undertaken elsewhere through a violent revolution which has 
taken a toll of 75 lakhs of citizens and is run by 2 million party members 
carries with it charms of an irresistible chaiactei But when the experiment 
itself has not reached a finalty and when its environment and traditions 
have a large shaie in shaping its charactei, it will be leadily conceded that 
each nation has to work out its destiny by reconciling its past to its present 
and shaping its future in the light of both Time is the healer ol all ills 
and sorrows and equally of all exaggerations and misunderstandings It 
did not take long foi the bright light of Lucknow to mellow down for at 
Faizpur it was Jawahailal himself that sent the happy message to the So- 
cialist Confeience asking them to Indianize the movement 
Here is a message to Socialists by Jawaharlal, (December 20, 1936) 

Comiadc Masani has asked me foi a message to your Conference 
I send my gi ectings gladly and I hope that your deliberation will result in 
good to the great cause wc have at heart That cause today is best served 
by building up a powerful anti-xmpenalist joint front m the country It is 
obvious that the National Congress rs the only organisation which can func- 
tion as such a joint front 

As you know I am vastly interested m the Sociahst approach to all 
questions It is right that wc should understand the theory underlying 
this approach This helps to clarify our mmd and give purpose to our acti- 
vities But two aspects of this question fiU my own mmd One is how to 
apply this approach to Indian conditions The other is how to speak of 
Socialism m the language of India I think it is often forgotten that if we 
aic to be understood, we must speak the language of the coimtry I am not 
merely icf<rimg to the various languages of !&dia I am referrmg much 
more to the language which grows from a complex of associations of past 
history and culture and present environment So long as we do not speak 
m some language winch has that Indian mentahty for background, we lose 
a great measure of our effectiveness Merely to use words and phrases, 
which may have meaning for us but which are not current com among the 
masses of India, is often wasted effort It is this problem of the approach 
to Socialism that occupies my mind — ^liow to interpret it in terms of India, 
how to reach the hearts of the people, with its hope-giving and mspirmg 
message That is a question which I should like a sociahst to consider 
well ” 

But between Lucknow and Faizpur (December, 1986) the progress of 
events was notable and well may we give an epitome thereof here The 
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saddest of them — ^not less national th^n personal, was the demise of the 
venerable Abbas Tyabjee, the Grand Old Man of Gnjaiat at Mussoiie on 
June 10, 1936, and of Di Ansaii m a riih^ay carnage soon altci the session 
of the Lucknow Congress May 1 7, 1036, was annoimc ed as a da^ of nnn ers il 
mourning at the lattei ’s death T^vo oth( r ^ davs ’ w ei c obsei \ <1 1 hi onghou { 
India at the behest of Ih^ Woiking Committee the Abyssinia Hay on May o 
when resolutions wcie pissed cxpussing sMiipitln wilh Alnssinia nul 
condemning Italy The League oi Nations came an it iuan\ pl,n <‘s loi its 
own shaic of condemn ition foi luning betiastd Alnssim i Fi\ \< ars 1 itt i 
the whnlgig of time bioughi its u\(ngf nul the Negus, with llu h< Ip of tb< 
Biitish, got back to his c«iprtal \dis Ababi in a < impaign which c nd< d ui 
a notable M<toi\ to ilu Jink Sciassi, against ll ily in lunt , Ibll in Hu 
Second Gicat Euiopean Mar 

Anothci * day ’ that w is obscistd with indignation and sonow w«is llu 
Subhas Day on Miv, 10 when usolutious ot Mgoious piotcst w<i< p isst d 
tliroughoui the count iv against tlu aibitia!\ dctcuilionol ShnSuIihnsChandi i 
Bose at Ktuscong m Ins Inotlui s bungilow iHoaust as tin Home Memlu i 
said an open tiial was not m the public mttusi * 

POLITICAL l>RlSONKnS’ DAY 

Iltpiession and the miltuMlnunit of Political pnsotnis in Iiuhi win 
not new events m the yeai 1930 Tlu awak<mng<)i llu nntional t oust lou 
ness to the nc<d of est<ibhshing hwai i| and th(‘ stns<‘ ot piuh whieh must bi 
India’s as nuuh as an> other <ounti\\ in ilu <oimt\ ot tin n itmns f»t tin 
woild biought m its wake a policy ot lepicssion whu h ha<l otiginalK b<‘gun 
with the Va nacularlhiss Ai't and the Arms’ Act passed dining th<‘ tinu ot 
Ix>id Lytton as Viceroy m 1877-7H The amendment of the Indian Pui il 
Code XU 1807 by the mscition ot two Uew sections, 121- V, i< Iding to s<sh 
lion and l^J-A, lelaUng to class hn(re<l was the innmthat< natfu»n of tin 
Government to the aetmtics of Lokamanva Tilak Wh< n ilu at nc shifts <1 
from Maharashtra to Bengal, fiotn the anti-l^lague measims < ulnnnaiing m 
the assassination of lA Band and Captain AmsI m Poona to the Anti-Pniti- 
tion agitation in 1905, repi(‘ssive miasuus till llu n unknown wtn adopt* <{ 
preventing students lioin forming pioeessions <>i paitic ipating in polilu’i 
and piohihiting the eatrymg of sticks of Ik yond u <<alaiu gnth aiul length 
in the distnet of Backiigang Tlie lathi ehaigi of so m lu inbk a I« ad* i ns 
Surondianath Bannerji at tlu^ tune of (he Hausal procirusal <onf<i<nu wu*» 
but the foienmiui of the s(\u< lathi <haig(s that hi\e lusonu tlu 
of the day since 1930 'llu siditious Mt< tings \{ t of 190H, tlu* Press A* t 
ol 1910 and the Cummal haw Anundment Act of 19P3 were hut the too*- 
runnels ogam of the Deiinee of India A<t ol 1914 which was vnight to \h 
perpetuated through the two Howlait Bills one of which was enaettd mul 
the other was aborted ITxis era found its eulmination in tlu* Jalian valla 
Bag Massacic The new era tixat opened with Mont ford i<dornis lirought 
little relief to the people m respect of their (hvil Iab{*rlK‘s oi the treatment 
of those who fell victims to the repressive laws, for while most of tliese were 
lepcalcd, the Criminal Law Amendment Act has lemained tou»ftsalega(*y 
m pexjieluity New tunes begot new oidinauoeK and give rise to lu w 
ioims of punishments and the treatment given to prisoneis m jails was so 
abommabk that one young man Jatmdra Nath Sen, (May his nuinotv 
live long) gave up his life lor the cause of the sulk j<ts on tlu I3th of Septem- 
ber, 3929, on the (>3st day of Ins self imposed snlhiing Olluis tollou**! 
one of whom w*is jogesh Chaitexjee w*ho undii went a long oideal by hung* i 
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strike exactly m the niaanei m which Jaiindradas became a mait 3 ri But 
he was induced to bieak his fast Babu Rajendra Prasad, as the President 
of the AJl India Politicals’ Committee, issued a compiehensive statement 
lestaiing the demands of pohtical prisoners for human treatment They 
were distributed ovci wide areas in the detention camps and in the Andar- 
luans and the Congress pleaded hard, in particular for moie human contacts 
by moie fiequent interviews and letters and mental food thiough books, 
newspapers and wiitmg mateiials, the ending of solitary confinement and 
linally, lemoval of political piisoners from Andamans Accoidingly on the 
uimversary of Jatindradas’ death (13th Sepbembei) piesident Jawahailal 
commended to all Congress Comnuttees and Congressmen to obseive the 
political piisoneis’ day It is true that this agitation did not beai immediate 
fruit but it paved the way for a change of heait both in the prisoners who 
veiy soon saw the futility of teiiorism and in Government who caiiicd oui 
X plan of lelcase undci pressuie in driblets ovei a piolonged pciiod taking 
iway half the value and all the grace of such an act of humanity 

The release of political prisoneis was threatening to create a hist class 
political issue m the next few months and create it did at the time of the Han- 
puia session early in 1938 The conditions of political piisoneis notabh 
in Bengal was extiemely bad and came in for seveie public comment 

The conditions of Political Prisoners in Bengal were appalling They 
were kept locked in cells for 20 hours and though under irtal, were not allowed 
to get food fiom outside, cooked or uncooked Some weie chainfettered 
day and night The provisions used were wretched, — iice full of stones 
and vegetable cuiiy made from odds and ends, fish cuiry was without fish , 
soap, oil, shppcis oi shoes were not allowed to Division III piisoners No 
newspaper was allowed to these No exchange oi books was allowed amon^ 
prisonci s Batons were freely used m the Dacca 3 ail Degradation to Divi 
Sion III was a common and standing punishment Medical attendance 
was inadequate and unsatisfactory Interviews were denied to prisoneis 
with jail visitors Heavy work in oil mills was sometimes given 

While India was bung convulsed by the political rcpiessionletlooseonan 
unparalleled scale and by a Gk>vernmcnt of India Act which the authorities 
were still waiting to put into force, events abroad claimed the attention ol 
the Congress m no less a measure than the events at home The rape of 
Abyssinia by Italy and the disappearance of the Negus from his homeland 
with the League of Nations sitting silent on the one hand and the nations 
of Europe positively helping the crmunal on the other, drove away from the 
minds ol Indians any lingering hope of justice being done to their claims and 
emancipating their country from thraldom The pascifists of the world all 
the time wcic not sitting silent but making their ‘ still small voice ’ heard 
m the remotest recesses of the so-called democratic parliaments of the world 
It was thus on the 6th of September, that the World Peace Congress met 
at Brussels and this Congress, it was felt at the time, represented a consohda- 
lion of all the forces in the world that then stood for peace and progress 
The composition was indeed of a motely character and the most diverse 
elements and groups ranging from members of the Conservative Party in 
England, Liberal, Labonies, supporters of the Popular Front in France, 
enthusiasts for the League of Nations idea, to Pacifists, Sociahsts, Communists, 
heads of progressive governments in Europe and innumerable orgamsations 
all the world over, joined their forces to combat the growing menace of 
Fascism and world war The Indian National Confess was taking 
fullpartmthis world organisation and was represented by Mr. V K Kiishna 
2 
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Mcnoii What was the setting foi this concouise of men and woim n of 
vaiious oigamsations and nationalities when thc> sought to piomolc woild 
peace ^ Foi a decade past theie wctc luinoius ol wais e\ < i y now and llu i» 
ind ]ust when the Congiess met, the 'woild seemed to bt on the \(iy ve!g< 
of the piccipice with the clouds of a woild lowciing w u on its Ik id Spun 
was aheady the scene oi a bloody civil w\x\ and hoi luighboins v\]Hle pu ti nd 
lug ncuiiality wcie langing themselves on one side oi the ollui ol llu com 
batants In Spam a peacefully ckoled democi die Ciovcinmt nt i< pu sc ntun> 
I Ik piogicssivc foi CCS was suddenly at lacked bv Rebel gioups with llu aid 
ol I mciecnai> aim> iiom dnoid Thcieis<i view that Ihc <|n uu I in Sp nn 
Spam was leilly one between the Stmdnd Oil Coinpanv md th« Ib^al 
Dutch Shell Fum and wc need not Iccl aghast at such <i suggestion whe n w< 
know how the aimament kings ot Kiuope supplied nuuulions to liic u own 
enemies to be used against themselves not seldom with tiu kiumltilgt c»l 
tlicir own Govcinmenis We shdl sec latei on how the Fusidcnt ul iIu 
Indian National Congiess himself paid a visit lo Spam anti on his utuin 
oiganised the despatch ol iood matciials to the siaivnng peoples ol thni 
countiy But at the time of I he Peace Congiess, thePiC'idcnt sent ,inussai.'< 
ol gicctings to the Woild Peace Congiess in the follow mg kims 

‘‘While we clcsiie peace ind tiy to tduck the foicis nmkmg f<n wai 
we feel that ical peace ( in only (ome when the c insts of w u lu i< muvtd 
The Peace Congiess Iheufou must tiy to disiovui tlusi < mst s ot wai ind 
seek to icm<d> llu in Otluiwisc dl ifs ifloits will Ix hig<h washd 
W^e need not touch upon those (aus(s w'huh make joi vvai in tIu woild ind 
which aie at pu S( nt ugilatmg Kuiopc, lor you aie wt 11 ncquamli witli tlu iii 
But I should hkc to em])husi/e th«it jieaec^ in colonial <‘oun(n<s can oiilv be 
established with the icmoval of impel lal is t dommntiou P<a<< lannoi b< 
made an excuse loi the continuation ot that domination, loi impniahsm 
IS itscll Ihc negation ol peace Th( le^lou , loi us in India, as w< 11 ^is ioi oIIk i 
countues situated like us, the lust st<p must b< political iKuiom to 1 m 
followed, I hope, by social ticcdom TIius we shall be abl<‘ to build up in 
oui country, m common with the rest of tiu woild, an < ndui ing foundation 
fox pcMoe and iiecdom an<l human piogicss 

“III India today we suiter liom all the ills of impiaialist dominatum 
and exploiLalion, ami oui (luigies thciHoic aio diiceti d towaids tluMiauovat 
of these evils The New Act whmh the Hiitish l^ailiaitK nt has passcal with 
lefciencc to the Indian conslituliou sticaigthcns this impcimhst domination 
instead of weakening it Theiefoie we luivc to combat it and we should 
hkc om comrades ol othca countnes to ic‘alisc this present position in Indm 
and the dxllicultics wo have to face. In the ccsonomic sphere tlie distress 
of the peasantry as well as of the workers and of large number of muldlc 
class imcmploycd is acute Thus the economic situation lia^ i(u<*lual a 
stage when a mere political solution without the solution of the <(ononm» 
problem will bring hitlc relief to the people* Still the political solution must 
mcviiably precede all other steps And that political solution can only be 
the independence of India The Indian National Congiess stands for this 
independence because it believes that only thus can it solve the social problem 
tliat confionts the country 

“ But while our National Congiess woiks loi Indian mch p<‘rKU*n<Hs 
it docs not believe m an isolated and aggressive nationalism It looks loi wai <l 
to a world older based on equity and co-operation bctweai nations \\<* 
trust that the World Peace Congiess will woik to this cud so Lliat the luot 
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causes of wax might be lemoved and an era of peace ^nd pi ogress dawn on 
this distiacted woild ” 

The yeai 1936 was a yeai of gieat umest andiepression in which seaiches, 
ariests, convictions and fantastic ordeis were the order of the day Innocent 
books like ‘ Why Socialism ® and ‘ Soviet Sidelights ’ were seized and 
taken away, also books like the Wide Sea Canal ’’ by Gorky, Sherwood 
Eddy's ‘ Challenge of theEasti^ S S E — hand bool ' and ^France today ' 

and ‘ People* s Plant ’ by Maurice Tboros, also * Danye Dav Lagyo ' (Sea is 
on Fire — a Gujaiati book by Mr Bhafct of Ahmedabad) As many as 848 
newspapers had to cease pubhcation in the space of a few years piior to 1936 
owning to the operation of the Law of Sedition, the Sea Customs Act, the 
Oidmances Act and the Board of Censois Students weie extemed. Reso- 
lutions of Municipalities to piesent addi esses of welcome to the Congress 
Piesident at Lyallpur wcie suspended Labourers’ lights weie restiicted 
The infection spi ead to Pondichei y as well, a French settlement A mamf esto 
of the Communist Party was declared foifeit to Government A postal 
envelope with a punted pictuie of Gandhi was redirected to the sender with 
the lemaik ‘ Pioscribed,’ open air meetings, piocessions and demonstrations 
wcie prohibited in a suburb of Calcutta undei Section 144 Ci P C Praja 
Samities oi Peasants’ Committees were interdicted Detenus were freely 
aiiested foi technical breach of rules regulating their movements Indian 
States like Kapurthala, Jodhpur, Mysore, Baioda, Sirbhi, Marwar, Rajananda- 
gaon copied the policy of repression In the midst of this dense and dismal 
daikness, there peeped in a ray of hght from the heights of Almora where 
Khan Abdul Galfai Khan was released on August 1, 1936 on the expiry 
of his term of impiisonmcnt But orders banning his entiy into the Frontiei 
Piovince and the Punjab weie seived on him at the Jail gate, the allegation 
of the Noith-West Fioniici Piovince Government being that he had acted 
in cl mannei piejudicial to public safety while the Punjab Government only 
said that he had acted or was about to act in a like mannei Theie was too, 
a prisoner in the Lahoic Central Jail, Shri Paramanand who was a Lahore 
Conspnacy case prisonci of 1914-15 and therefoie had put m 23 years m 
Jail In the House of Commons, it was stated on behalf of Government that 
it was not proposed to discharge him It may bo noted that there were m 
July 1986, over 2,000 detenus in Bengal alone and yet repression was being 
puisued with ever more vigour and persistence Not less than fifty Sociahsts 
and Congress workers of the Punjab were served with orders not to leave their 
villages Three cases of alleged suicide amongst the detenus of Bbngal 
took place one each in September, October and November, 1986 and called 
forth a demand from the Poet Tagore for a pubhc enquiry The Bengal 
Government armed their executives, particularly the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, and certain District Magistiates with fresh powers ovei 
and above those conferred on them by the Bengal Pubhc Security Act of 
1932 Revolutionary and commumsiic propaganda was the subject o 
gencial charge These wide and vague powers only ended in penahizang 
Youth Leagues, and labour and sociahstic orgamzations Terrorist and 
revolutionary suspicions had not altogether disappeared Home mtem 
ment ” was widely adopted m Dacca 

An order was issued on August 4, that no person between the ages of 
12 and 80 shall ‘‘ sit or loiter between sunset and sunnse ” m 19 places 
at Dacca and 16 places at Narayanganj includmg parks, play-grounds and 
temples for one year. Disobedience of the order would be punishable with 
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SIX months’ impiisonment and fine Such oidei was issued for the thud 
time since the Bengal Suppiession of Ten ousts Act had come into loiec 
‘‘After protracted negotiations the Bengal Government inloimcd tlu 
Calcutta Univeisity that the niieiiuption in school woik eaus< d bv < n< amp- 
ment of tioops m sclirool buildings in Distnet town vould lunctfoith 1><^ 
avoided as fax as possible The Government had at fust (ont<iul(d thif 
no such intciruption was caused 

Delh'i — “The numbci ol pcisons oxteincd liom the eity ol Hom}>a\ 
undex Section 27 oi the City of Bombay Police Act 1020, dining the \( ns 
1033-dli5 ind 1935- }<> was 316, >78 md (>63 lospcctneU 

“ Duxmg this pdiod 67 depoitation oidtis w\ic issmd undt i St ^ tion ^ 
ot the Foieigner’s Act III oi 180 i Ol this numbtx , in inv oide is \\< u st i \ t d 
on pexsons conceined on the cxpny of scutoneos which the \ we u sc i \ mg 

Sttnih — “PxokssoxS P Vaswani of the P (r NatiomilC'olh g< , liytlt i i- 
bad Sindh, was asked to xesign his piolessoiship withm tlnec dus as 1 h 
■ was supposed to be taking acti\c pail m Congitss polilics and had lodgi d 
Ml M 11 jVIas mi in his house 

N Tr F P — “The Goveinoi elnected that Sections r> !(> and IT of 
the Public Tianquillitv Additional Poweis Ael would icmun m itnt* m 
Ivohat, Banmi, Poia Ismail Khan and lli/ii i Pistiicls till J><( t mbt i * n 
1936 The Act had alitady been onloiccd in Ptsliiw n Dislnt I 

Pie^s ptrssiofi — Tht Pisliiei Migisliale ol Poon i dtmmdttl i 
secmity ol Bs 1,000 loi Hit pubhe dion t)l i jMuallii J>nh Lohashakti 
Secimtics of Bs 2,000 wtie d< luaudtHl lioiu *in Vmiilsii Duly Punpth 
Kirti loj publishing e^xtiaets liom llu‘ spteelioi lh<‘ IhesuU at td i poll! a d 
confeionet The Hans a jnndy hteuaiy monthly, (le‘\ ok d to bmltlmg 
up a common platform ol vaiious Indian languages liad h<<n ittpmtd tt> 
submit a st eurity of Rs 1 ,000 Pemands of s< t ui itu s oi Hs 1 000 and 2,0i>0 
were made lioiu a P<ilna Weekly u^tzad and Agia Wttkh Stnmk 
tcspcetively The sums had been eVposdcd T/u Mazdoof a labtuii 
weekly of Calcutta had to cease* publication eonseajucnl upon a eltanaiui 
security ” 

Repxession did not btgm m 1936 The incideuds ht le in eltst ulu d lot m 
only a diop m the iivei that became* pereauual m its tlowa 'I he fust 
thing that the Pusideait addicssed lumsell to aitei the Liu know ht ssjon 
wasthcicfoie the loimationot the Indian Civil Li1kiIu*s Union withhUrea mail 
Saropm Naidu as the head ol the oigam/aitiou and Px Itabindrannlh 
Tagoie as the Ilonoraiy Ihesident 

At the lust sight, the stalling of a Civil LilxTlies Union m India may 
strike the Indian pohtieiau as the mutation of a practice which has 
inately crept into western democracies for the protection of Civil Liberties 
would undoubtedly be a factor of national concern in older to piest ivc aiul 
perpetuate the hard-won civil hbcities which stand m constant dr<a<l oi 
being oveirun by the leaders of democracy thcmsclvt s, Af t<T all, d<ano<*nu»y 
too must submit to the lulc uudei individual discietion and judgment of 
ministers who are the chosen few of the nation Once installed lu powta, 
they must ‘ govern oi get out’ and while governing is a difficult pioecss, 
getting out IS a slow pioeess Between the two, it is quite possible, nay , 
it IS quite usual for populai ministers to encroach upon the rights of the 
people and the Civil Libeitics Union under the conditions would b<* not 
only m the fitness of things but become an urgent national d<*si(I< raium 
In effect then, tlie scope, stiuclme and funelionsof such a Union would be 
to correct the lapse*- lioiu (lie iiglils, juniUgis and pu logiilivis ol the 
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populace as guaranteed by chaiteis, acts, and conventions In India on 
the contrary wbeie no rights exist for the people, when the so-called consti- 
tution itself IS undemocratic and is a standing negation of civil lights and 
popular libeities, a Union such as the one contemplated would be moie oi 
less an imitation unless it super-aiiogated to itself the whole lange of the 
stupendous task undertaken and earned on with success by the Indian 
National Congress for over half a century Foi the Civil Libeities Umon 
that IS contemplated should in the case of India stiive to estabhsh civil 
liberties in the first place, not merely preserve them as in the case of France, 
Ameiica oi England But one justification we can sense instantly and in- 
stinctively The Umon that was being established in 1936 might form the 
nucleus of that larger Union which must necessarily function even after 
India shall have established a full demociatic constitution, — a development 
which w e can easily concede in view of the fact that the League of theKights 
of Man was founded in Fiance m 1898 and that the Civil Liberties Union 
in Araeiica was staited in 1920 

An mstiuciive publication of the Foieign Department, All-India Congress 
Committee, Allahabad On the struggle for Ctvil ’Liberties^'''' by BamManohai 
Lohia, m 1936 gives a succinct account of the development of such unions 
in Fiance, America and England with a note on the concept of civil libeities 
m India It would be interesting to lecall a few of the facts as 
mentioned in these pages which lefcr to the pre-wai period Even 
amongst nations like the Fiench and the Americans whose forbears had 
shed then blood for the termination of autocracy and the estabhshment of 
civil libeities, so many in]ustices, aibitiary acts, abuses of power and illega- 
lities are done against the individual, the associations and the peoples of 
the counLiy that Leagues have had to be started in order to make appeals 
to public conscience, icprcsentaiions to public authority, submit petitions 
to Paihamcnt, publish literature, hold conferences, oxgamse demonstiations 
iiom time to time The Fienoh people need not be icxmnded of the slogans 
w'hich moved them m their great icvolution and yet such elementary rules 
and piopositions which formed the basis of revolutions are honoured in then 
bleach not seldom but often times “Men are born and live fiee and equal 
before Law ” but the couits and the executive make distinctions between 
man and man Though the natural rights of man comprise liberty, pro- 
perty, security and resistance to oppression and sovereignty is said to reside 
m the nation with the law as the expression of the general will, yet the number 
of cases in which the union has had to intervene for the breach of these cleai 
injunctions is by no means msigmficant It is claimed that even m the midst 
of a war it is the right of a citizen to suggest a compromise, to ask for the 
< hangc of a constitution and to visuahsc peace Yet those who acted upon 
those claiurs have had to suffer impxisonmcnt foi years In Prance, the 
League has sought to adapt judicial and executive action to its principles 
and sec justice is done from day to day to individual suffer eis Public 
opinion IS agitated through the press and the platform and brochures are 
pubhshed on various sensational cases Individual cases of pohtical prisoners 
arc examined and representations made to Government The French 
League does not confine itself to the defence of rights against the overt 
attacks of laws of sedition, of the press, of restrictions of freedom of asso^ 
<»iation and those of arbitrary executive action or miscarriages of justice, 
but strives for the triumph of democracy and peace without which * human 
liberties ^ stand in danger of being engulfed by dictatorial authority * The 
League has further interested itself m the problems of bread to workers, 
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labom to youth, libeity of conscience to all, libeiiy to ‘ si like and the 
deliverance of the State and oigans of inloimation, — ^thepiess, liom the 
tyranny of financial oligaiehies It stands foi the nationalisation of banks 
and the * arms ’ indnstiy and the termination of wai and finally the giant 
of freedom to colonial peoples It will be thus seen that the League woiks 
on a plane which is not meicly judicial oi executive but is political , aiming 
at a positive defence ol dcmociacy and icpnbhcanism 

In a country like the United States which has been rcgaidod toi dt cade s 
as the homeland of demociatic lights, li is exhaoidmaiy to notice ho^s 
‘‘ these lights have been lapidly imaded bv a steidy development ol th<^ 
influence of the moneyed magnates and oligaichie gioujis Thcie was a 
time when inteifcicnec with ‘ sliikes ’ only aiose when ptinciples lnok< out 
into overt acts against peace and good cider Today, the sti ikes m Anu ii(‘ \ 
aie sought to be subdued by sallies of militaiy ehaiaetci and bomlnis me 
sought to be manufactuicd at the point of the bayonet One should linM 
the thought that m a country likeouis, “an impiisonment of live ye<us 
for a meic cxpiession ol an eiioneous oi even an illegal politu^al doctiim 
unaccompanied by an oveit act,” was, evxn in India, an exhibition of u - 
piession not lustificd by the conditions ot the case But that is wha t happi n- 

ed m the case of Amciica Pi oofs aie not wanting of c<ises ol miseauiagi 
ol justice, symbolic of military and judicial admimstiation th<it is hlitantlv 
on the side of big piopcity ” When we tuin out attention to the imal condi- 
tions and the stiugglcs tliat have developed in the last decades in lh<‘ US V. 
m the wake ot a tail in agiicultuial prices, the heavy cluig(s ol tlu mono- 
polists, the lailway inteiests and the banking opeiatious, w< begin U> \s(^n<l< i 
whether the dire straits to which the American peasant h<is l>e<^n i< du<H d 
are not reminiscent of the poverty and hungei ol the oppitssiou and the m - 
pression of the small landowning farm-owneis and laim labouu^is in India 
There they have to stiuggle against Iho same “ duitkl nunlgagt amlluu- 
closuies ” and attempts to make auction -s<il(s impossible as iujI nn- 
lamihar to the no-tax campaign m India II iaim iu«u*hiu<iv <Mndd not 
fetch As 4 for an item and a team ol hoises has lail<‘d to st II, ne(‘d w<‘ suv 
how widespread must be the lesuitment oi the iaimeis against lh<‘ invasu>ii 
of their hbcrlies and how it sought to meet them by oigamsation ol sliik<s 
ending in conflicts and armed cncounieis between the gangimn ol tin 
companies and the State niihtia The system ol stiaie eiopping piesalent 
m Southern States oi Amciica and the awakc'iung ol tlu tenantry to a sensi^ 
ol their rights liad met with valiant ropiisals <»nding in impnsonnu'ut 
farmcis, banning of meetings and then final dispersal by violence. In the 
American colonics such as th(‘ Pluhppmes, Porto llico, Virgin Islands 
llawai, Samove, Ouan and Haiti, peaceful assemblies for th<* redre^ss of 
grievances are prohibited. The right of free speech is scvertdy <‘urtHiled 
by the laws of sedition and the use of military, baiiumg of organisation uihI 
the exiling of undesirables are not uncommon ” We are liuUui told that 
at back ot this repression lies the resentment against the iinposiUou of an 
American culture, American commercial interest of ccntrahs<‘d and arbi- 
trary government by American officials all of wluch have led to a conscious- 
ness ot the absence of civil rights for the picservation of which a ‘ civil 
liberties union ’ was started and organised iii 1920 Some of thc^ pm-pricks 
prevalent m the States lemmd us of like conditions m India,— a circumstance* 
which one would hardly believe In several States, the tcacluTs uu ic- 
quested to take oaths of loyalty In one State, a statement I hat * Pcoph^ 
can force Congress to change conditions is constiucd as sedition Libiaues 
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ai e censoied and text books expuigated, Auditoi mms of schools aie i efused to 
political organisations of a ladical piofession Above all there is the organisa- 
tion of private violence connived at by seveial States while in others the 
political machinery is in the employ, moie oi less, of bigmteiests 

The civil libeities union of Ameiica planks its campaigns under fom 
sections evolving its fights on 14 dilTerent fronts *(1) Freedom of opinion 
including education, iclease of political piisoneis, immigration and deporta- 
tion laws, public places in all areas or cities for purposes of meetings, (2) 
Right of labour and peasantry including strikes and picketing, (3) censor- 
ship particularly over ladios, motion pictures, books and post office and 
(t) the fight for racial minorities 

In England too, which is consider ed to be the home of democracy nurtui ed 
by the Mother of Parliaments, the inroads on civil liberty have been begun 
ur light earnest It is true, women were once denied franchise, admission 
to the bar and universities, and the Roman Catholics were not admitted 
into the Universities or civil service But these are chapteis of past history 
ind one should have thought, that m England the house of every English- 
man IS tiuly his castle But it is not so We all know how the triple strike 
was declared illegal by Sir John Simon when he was Attorney-General 
Wrongful arrests and questioning m regard to offences, and refusal of bail 
are a common form ot the rapidly developing influence of wealth, and wealthy 
organisations on civil liberty “ Loitering with intent^’ has become of late 
Ihe fad of individual policemen, often it is said for an eye on promotion 
To expose the police action of wrongful arrests pubhcity in the press and 
parhament has become necessary The injunction of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Police Powers and on proceedings against the Police questioning 
a poison in custody or in piison about his crimes or offences are not honoured 
in their observances as they ought to be At the behest of the Police, bails 
arc either refused or excessive demands made Agents provocateurs and 
detention of arrested persons are prevalent in England 

Wc have often wondered how the British Government m India pressed 
into service obsolete laws, which were revived to effect deportations and how 
section 144 of Cr P C and section 108 of Cr P C have been made to depait 
f torn their original purpose and put to uses other than originally intended 
If it is some satisfaction to us to know that a similar misuse of legislation 
< xists m England, let us recall the fact of how a law made 100 years ago to 
I>revcnt “ the blowing of a horn or a noisy instrument was recently used by 
the Police to prevent a loud speaker campaign for ihe Peace ballot Like- 
wise, a statute of Edward III passed in 1861 was recently used to imprison 
{>cisons who have done nothing but who, the Government suspects, might 
say something dangerous It is to combat such invasions and inroads that 
the British Civil Liberties Union has been stalled for these lestiictions are 
regarded as danger signals And too, the right oC lice assembly and pro- 
cession has recently come to be severely restiicted by Police bans, depart- 
mental encroachments and local legislations which have no legal validity 
The l^ohcc have begun to ban public meetings on the plea of obstruction to 
traflic at traditional meeting places The Albert Hall lessees have dechned 
the use of the Hall for a type of political meetings and professors or teachers 
have been victimized, who are mown to express pronounced views on such 
subjects as war and peace The B B C is again an object of complamt 
ior the way it discrirmnates as between differing views In England too, 
they passed ‘ The Incitement to Disaffection Act ^ m 1984 which presents 
clauses tending to suppress freedom of opinion m the country without in 
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nny way inciting the soldieiy to disaficction A huge «igitatiou had to 
set on toot and a contercncc accompanied bv mass demonstiaiions had to 
])e oigamsed m ordei to awaken the Bzifish citizen to the dingeis this ne\\ 
legislation lepicscntcd It is not in India alone thni we find difliciilty in 
getting ccttain matciials ptinted In Engl nid too, eeilain pnnleis have 
lefuscd to punt ceitain legal matciials out oi Ictii It his been si itcd that 
'N\hilc m America, it is the liw thal has become the dangoi lo cumI lilx rf\ 
in England it the administi ition thit is to lx blamed Tht Bntish Tmon 
lakes note iiul espouses the esuse oi ill peoples undci Biiiish Pnliuncnl 
The N itional Council ol Civil Libtitios v\ is ioiniod m the ik( ot tin A< I 
of lOdi IS a non-piitv incl und< noninution il oiganisilion 'Hie (\iun( n 
seemes its lepoits uiulei 0 heads, (I) Ahttings (i) Ihoeessions, (1) Iho 
]iagaiida, (!«) luegulai police nclions, (5) Ccnsoiship, (<>) Vnliniisitiou 
(7) Seaichcis and Ihosecutions, (8) Uelusal oi Passpoils ioi Pohlieil 
ind (9) Umvaunnted depot talions tot political views'" 

Lot us now icveti to the events m India and the woik of the (‘ongnss 
One other notable feat uu of Iheveu’s woik was the ugulai lun< iumiiig o^ 
the Pailiamentaiv Committee oi the Congtess and the Jw^houi Coiuniiltti 
ippomte'd at the pievious session The piep nation of the Eked ion Main 
iesto ill connection with the election > to the Piovincial Le gisKiliut s in {fi< 
ensuing Febiuatv (1937) was iho ottaiJintON op%(S ol the ienimi 'I'liue autl 
lialf cioies ot citi/cns wcie enfianchise^cl as vote is it these eketioiis iriel lh» 
eospel oi the Congicss v^hieh hifhcifo h*id not pe netuile el the le ineite village 
e*L the count! > v\ IS bound, paiticul nly in VIC w of the liel thil if w isekeiekei 
to contest Muslim scats as vNell as seals ol llu Sehe diik d < I isse > topeimeal* 
the tali he si devices of the count i> thiough tlu‘ e k cd ion nnnihsie>, the dial! 
ol which was duly uppiovcd at a me eling oi th<‘ A I C C held ni Htnubi\ 
on 22nd and 23idol August* 1930 Ihicistlu esse nee of tli<‘ maiufestei 

The Mamloslo dw< It uj)on thee conomie < nsis in linli i ineltlu fioveitvanel 
uuemploymcnl oi the ]><ascntiv and the industintl woikeis 'fhe pi<d>Itni 
of national ind(‘pcudon(*< }i<is the le foic bceonu <iuu!g(nl one itn the vast 
imllions But then stiuggks in this behili hav^e <>nl\ usiilfed in intense 
depicssion and the supiessiou of (kvul lah<*iti< s Th<‘ Congie ss has le je <d< <l 
the Govcimnemt ol Indni Act ol I9;n and has lesolved to d< \ t lop intc*xn il 
strength by woiking m Ihc k‘gislatui<s The* p«>iu\ of Congussnun will he 
to icsist Biitish IinjKnahsiu and to end its \anous Ucgiilalions, Ouhnaiua s 
and Acts It slands by the Ivaiacdu Hesedulion i<laling to Funelamenlal 
Rights and Duties and wull give its fust afic^nlioii to Ihohihition, Land H< 
loini, rediKtiou of l)!iide‘ns on lands, wai tavatiou <n rent, the* removal ot 
mtormedianc s, the scaling down ot debts, and cheup cicclit facihluH In 
the domoui oi mdusinal labour, elcccnt standard of living, re*gulatcd houi » 
of work and conditions ol laboui, settlement of disputes and t<li< f against 
old age, sickness and unemployment and the right to foim Unions and te^ 
declare strikes, will be the Reforms aimed at Removal oi siekne ss-elis 
ability, maternity- benefits and pioleetion of women woikeis, e^epmhtv with 
men m regaid to the privileges and obligations ol eiliz<*nship, tlw jcmo\al 
of untouehabihty anel uplifl ofthcllanjansandbackwardelasses, encourage 
men! of Kliadi and Village* Indusliics, improvcuuuil lu the fnatment ol 
political prisonets, roadjusfcnumt ol eonummal claims will hugely eonstituh 
the piogiammc of the Cbngiess in the legislatines The que*st um of ae%( pt 
ance or olheiwise oi Mimstiies would b< considered aftei the <*ketions 

The Laboui Committee with KJuce' Kiipalani as its se*ei( taiy <Iu w up i 
programme of woik which nulud<‘d the eolketion of mfoimafion n^guidmg 
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Laboui Unions and oiganisations and Indsutiial disputes But what 
jeally piomiscd to be of ^eatei interest and importance was the appioach 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress expressing its desne to meet the 
members of the Congiess Labour Committee Accordingly representatives 
of the AITUCjNFTU, All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, Ahmcda- 
had Textile Laboui Association, All-India Postal and RMS Union and 
All- India Press Woikers’ Federation, were invited to meet the Committc e 
at its next sitting In addition, the Congiess President had been invited 
by and was picsont at, the 15th session of the A I T U C held in Bomba ^ 
on May 17, 18 and lOlh under the Presidentship ofShrimatiMamben Kaia 
The confcience addressed itself to important problems such as unity with 
the A I Trade Union Federation, fight for freedom and closer contact -witli 
the Indian National Congress The conference ol the Labour Committee 
with the representatives of the several organizations invited, addressed itscil 
on August 18, 18, 1986 to the question as to how best the Congiess could 
lielp laboui oiganizations m then dilliculties and could be useful to them 
gcncially The employeis in the countiy were urged to give then atten- 
tion to the necessity of giving facilities to the woikers for building up Laboui 
organisations giving locognition to hona fide unions, foi the purpose of 
negotiation and refraining from victimizing workers who participate in tire 
rclivities ot the unions The Congress parties m the Legislatures wcie 
iccommcnded to secure suitable legislation for the purpose of giving adequate 
wages to woikers and generally according fair treatment to them The 
rttention of the States and Congress Committees in ‘ British ^ India was 
diawn to the growing necessity of taking steps to improve the conditions of 
Laboui and to take more active interest in questions affecting the welfare 
of Industrial laboui Again the increasing tiansfcience of Railways to tliv 
State, and the ictienclnncnt m the State-owned Railways and the reduction 
in the scale of salaries of lower paid grades of service therein created problems 
which the Laboui Committee and conference recommended to the attention 
oi the Working Comimttcc for the adopting of suitable resolutions 

It would be readily seen how the Congress was fast developing a parlia- 
mentary phase of activity and how discipline constituted the very basis of 
its successful conduct But indiscipline had already raised its head here, 
there and elsewhere It was in connection with an incident at Trichinopoly 
that Sri C Rajagopalaeliari thought fit to ofler his resignation of member- 
ship of the Working Committee thus offering a vicarious sacrifice Sri Jay<i 
Piakash tendered his resignation of the membership of the Working Com- 
luittoe lie had felt that as he had not become a member of the AU-India 
Congress Committee lor some months after the Lucknow Congress, it was not 
desirable ior him to continue as a member of the Working Committee and 
Ihcrclore Ire had not even stood for the A I C C at the last meeting of the 
Ihhar P C C These two vacancies were filled up by the appointment ol 
Shrecmati Sarojini Naidu and Shir Govinda Vallabha Pant 

Before we conclude the chapter on the Lucknow session, we deem it 
proper tlrat the exact positron of the President of the year must be made 
clear m lus own words 

As President, I was the chicf-cxecutivc of the Congress and was suppos- 
ed to represent that organisation but in some major matters of policy, I 
do not represent the majority viewpoint to which expression has been given 
m the resolutions of the Lucknow Congress Thus the Working Committee 
could not at the same time represent on these matters my views as well as 
those of the majority Here arose a situation which was not unlike that 
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which, as will be seen latei, aiose at Tiipuii (1039) and iflci the Allahabad 
Session of the A ICC inApiil, 1012 But through patience, si If-siniondoi 
and recognition of actualities aiound him, Jawihailal though he si'^s **h< 
was tempted to shift the buiden of selection on the \ I C C'' so tliat this 
eommitlce might choose such persons to lepiest nt it is it thought fit and 
piopei ” attci much thought cime to th< eonelusioii thxt this woul<l not 
be a propel comsc to adopt ’’ and did not shuk the lesponsibilitv e ist 
on him The Committee lepiescntcd miinlv the ml]o^Ii^ M<w-poini but 
ilso oontamed some lepicsc nt ilm s ol tht niinoiifv nid Tiw^hnlal hop( d 
that the Committee would pull tog( fhei in the stiuggh igimsl impetial- 
isin woilluly 

In a coinmnmc alum to his liieiids and etilics Tawahiilil ksI iImI his 
(hffieultios aitei Lucknow I believe, ’ lie s<ud, I ha\ t lx c n f lank ( nougU 
it Lucknow and iatoi about the anomalous position whuh 1 oc eup^ in l!i« 
Congress executive That curious and somewhat cmbaiiassing position 
has, however, nothing to do with mysocialist faith Itwascntiicly a political 
diffexcncc which saw the light of day at Lucknow^ None of us made a seen t 
of it for wc telt that about vital matters wc had all to be peiiectly open and 
ibove board and bank wth the public whose sufliages wc seek and who w ill 
be arbitci of India’s destiny So wc agieed to difld <ind dillvi opcnl\ 
But having done so wc also agieed to cooperate <ind pull togetlui Not 
only because of the laige cause ol Indian independence whuh w( all Inid 
at hcait but also because oui points of agiceiucnl weic lai moi < uunx ions 
than om points ol disagiccinent Theic was inevitably a dilhuiuc ni out 
look in various things All this was political not social, e\(ef)! m st> I u is 
socialism pioduecd this difference m outlook and sti( ss Nothing that (‘ould 
be called socialistic appealed m any ot the lesolulions at Lucknow Fa< n 
the socialists realised that tliepiimaiy issue was pohlu^al, that of indi pendi nt i 
and on that they conccntiatcd To talk ol splits and the hk( is an ibsin 
dity There can be no division in ouj lanks wluii the <all ot nxh^pt nth n< t 
came to all ol us and tingles the bloodinour vc ins Wc" uui\ agi (hmx <hsagrt t 
Wc may even pait company sometimes Bui we still niauh togi tlu i i<» th< 
tunc ol that call ” lie met also the eiitieisin against him loi his aUtg<Ml 
disparaging remarks about Kliadi ** I have stale <1 often <‘nough snitl 
he, “ that I do not consider Khadi as final solution of our <Tononu< ills and 
thercfoie I seek elsewhoie loi that hnal solution But still I beli<*\<' that 
situated as we aic today, Kluidi has a dehiuh* value, politieui so<*iut anti 
economic, and must theieioie be encouiuged ” He tuitlui stat<d thtit Ju 
believed zu the basi< cwnomie tluoiy which iindcilay the social struetun^ 
of Russia He thought also that Ilussia liad made remarkable progress 
culturally, educationally and industrially and even spiritually if it might lx* 
the word m its real sense Nevertheless, he did not accept or appiovi ol 
(werythmg tliat had taken place m Russia and he did not tluai^fou pioptist 
to follow blindfold the example of Russia Therefore, he pi(‘ferte<l to list 
the word socialism rather than communism because the latUr hiul eoim to 
signify Soviet Russia In the ultimate analysis, however, tlui<*is little 
difference between wliafc Jawaliarlal sought and wliat his colleagues sought 
“ What I seek IS an elimination of profit m society and its rcplaeeimnt 
by a spnit of social service, cooperation taking the place of compi tition, 
production for consumption instead of profit because I liate violence nixl 
<onsidci it an abomination I cannot tolerate willingly our present sysft m 
which IS based on violence 1 seek theiefore a brave, endurmgand a willing 
system from whic*h the roots of violence have been i eino ved and wh< i e hatred 
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shiivels up and yields place to noblei feelings, all this I call socialism ’’ 
Call it socialism ot call it Gandhism that is exactly what Congress seeks 
And too, there is much more in common between what Congiess seeks and 
what Jawahailal seeks, for says the latter, “ but befoie socialism comes oi 
can even be attempted, theie must be the powei to shape oui destiny Theic 
must be political independence That remains the big and all absoibing 
issue bcfoie us and whethei we believe m socialism oi not, if we aie serious 
about independence, we must ^oin foices to wiest it fiom imwilling hands ” 
Really and honestly, the Congress under Gandhi’s guidance does not even 
wait lor independence to weave its web of socialism for, the waip of economic 
leconstiuction of the village and the woof of social unity, with the boideis 
of moral regeneration are being woven together into the fabiic of Indian 
nationalism on the loom of time, day and night, without, ho wcvei , thewoiiies 
of work and wages 
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FmzpijIi Sl'^sxon— Dj ci Min u 1036 

Thcnc^i session o( the Conirioss \\<is in\it((l loFai/pxn.a nxnio unknown 
to histoiy oi gto^apli\ ITithcito it w'ls the eitus that vied wiUi each 
olhci lo sliciie th( hononi oi holciin^ir ilu diihienl s< ssions ol the Fon^iess 
and associating ihcir momentous decisions with then owai names Hoinl) 
Calcutta, Madias Allahabad, Lahoie, Bcnaies, Lucknow, Nagpm, Anuaof u 
Bankiporc, Karachi, Poona, Ahnudabad, Suiat, Gauhaii, Amiilsai, (3 u i 
Cocanada, Bclgainn, Ca'svnpoio, Delhi, these weie the cities that in tlu 
eye of the country had the title as well as the capacity to mvitc the tmiion 
and olTci it then hosjntahty dining the annual session Bui attex the Salyu- 
graha movenu nts of 1 030 and 1 032, it w as fedt by (kandhi \\ ho had maugnia i 
<d the Village Indiislucs Associition in Oclohei 1031* that tine India dwe if 
m the seven and a hall kies ol \illagcs ol India and not in th( 
thicc thousand towns oi cilits Tlu l.ngcr cities had then innings lh< ii 
f*ame the turn loi iclatnc ly smali< i cilies like Coeinida ind Ihlgium in 
1023 and 1021« t)ul soon lluK wasakipsc f> u k (o t lit 1 ng( i < it u s *ind it w \ 
Gandhi’s wish that instc‘ad ol bunging the Milages to tlu Congi< ss luld in 
cities, the cities should be i<iken back to the village and Milage xs I'lu \ 
must now Icain lo organise the national assembly and piescntly to eontiol it 
Thus it is that Paizpui, Ilaiipiua, Tiipnii, and Unmghai have l)e< onu^ lustoi u 
places m the development of Indian Natioiuihsm 

There is aiioth(‘i sm<iU eiieumstanec which lu itself is not small but whu h 
in lolation to India’s stiuggU ioi ticeclom has assumed hf(h‘ impoitamt 
India IS considcied tlu biighUsl gem m the diadem of the ICmpin Tlu u 
were days whe n siicdi sob-stufi was oflei <‘d to us as a e^onsola t ion to om slave i \ 
<ind suffering India is not metedy the genu but diadem itseU, ston<\ goUl 
and casket, and tlu^ Royalty that weais the eiown has sat very lightly 
India this centuiy and a half Fewr have s< in Hu' King ni (his c*f>unli\ noi 
docs kingship appeal to Indian sc^ntmwiit as u‘al Indian Kingship might 
possibly liave appealed in a le^molc past Tlu scan* pcuhaps dajrs wlu n Kings 
and tin ones have'* bewme chaptcis ol past lustoiy and many crowns lux\< 
gone into the medt mg pot Ye t m But am, leave alone India, there is a cdmriu 

about royalty wluoh docs not wear off readily It fumishcfi the intetmg 
point of the energies of the nation and the focus around wlu< h the <*ou- 
flicting forces harmonise themselves* The British people,— whcui il <*utu< 
to that, — were not afraid to behead or to depose tlu^ir Klings but, toi ec ntu 
lies these expenonces had been luckily unknowm mthe ickhuiI past 'riu* 
passing away ol King George V brought his eldest son. King PJdward VIII 
to the throne King Edward was known to be some wliat unusual as the* 
Pnnee of Wales He had leanings towards Socialism and hated the coa 
vcntions alike of royalty and society lie took a living mteicst m tlu 
upheaval of the miserable lot of the ha'*^e-nots and paid licqucml visils in 
the unemployed in their homes in Wales and ekewncro Arislociiuy was 
not a little scandalised by the unconventional and unsophisticated methods 
openly and deliberately pursued by the King Albc^it, m May 1036, a Itojal 
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proclamation was published announcing that the Coionation of the King 
would take place on the 12th of May, 1937 In his speech at the opening of 
his first Parliament m 1936, the King declaicd his intention of visiting India 
after Coionation to take pait at the Duibai for the proclamation of his 
accession as Empeioi On the 2nd of December, however, a crisis ensaicd 
The Bishop of Bedford expressed the hope that the King was aware of his 
need of God’s giace, adding that the benefit of the Coionation depended 
on the self-dedication of the King himself The fact was that the King 
had intimated to his minis teis his desne to mairy an American lady Mrs 
Ernest Simpson who had pieviously divorced two husbands both of whom 
weie living and one of whom was a British subject The ministers did not 
view the proposal favourably Mr Baldwin on Decembei 4th, announced 
in the House of Commons that IIis Majesty’s Government was not prepared 
to intioduce special legislation, to allow of a morganatic mariiage And 
on December 10th the King’s message signifying his determination to abdi- 
cate, was lead by the Speaker m the House of Commons The Abdication 
Bill was duly passed by both the Houses and received the Boyal assent , 
and ovcinight in darkness and drizzle, the ex-King was packed off to an 
unknown destination beyond the seas Here then was a man who threw 
away “ a kingdom for a girl ” and has since retained his happiness as an 
unsophisticated citizen of the world The rest of his career does not really 
concern us, but as Duke of Windsor, Edward has been serving the nation 
through peace and war, though it is strange that during the course of the 
war he was sent away as Governor of Bermudas with a population of fifty 
thousand 

In order to obtain a correct background for the historical picture of 
India m 1936, wc have travelled awhile over Britain and must roam widei 
afield into the realms of Russia whose new social order was rapidly settling 
down from the stage of New Economic Policy (N E P ) with vestiges of old 
capitahsm still intact to the establishment of the New Constitution maiked 
by a complete liquidation of capitahsm m all spheres of national economy, — 
all Lins, through the period intervening between 1924 and 1930 It was on 
the 25th of November, 1930 just a month prior to the Faizpur session of the 
Congicss that m the great Kremlin Palace 2040 delegates gathered to discuss 
and adopt the New Constitution of the USSR It was the embodiment of, 

even as it was the testimony to, the economic and political, the cultural 
and social progress achieved, particukirly during the previous twelve years 
In one bound, what was purely an agricultural State in the world was trans- 
formed into one of the most advanced powers of the world where the indus- 
tries flourished commensurately with agriculture, orgamsed according to 
modern technique The New Constitution introduced a new era and a new 
organisation of the State Joseph Stahn, the successor of Lemn came to 
power at the early age ot 34 while Lcmn himself was 47 when he rose to be 
the head of the Russian State And at the eighth Congress of the Soviets, 
Stalin spoke m the midst of loud ovations, roars and hurrahs, on the forma- 
tion of the constitutional commission and its tasks, the change in the life 
of the USSR from 1924 to 1986, the principal features of the new draft 
constitution, the bourgeois criticism thereon, amendments proposed and 
the Significance of the constitution The N E P was m its f&st penod 
permitting a certain revival of capitalism while developing sociahsm to the 
utmost ** Our industry ” said Stahn, “ presented at that time (1924) an 
unenviable picture and agriculture, an even more unsightly picture The 
class of landlords had alteady been hquidatcd but the class of Kulaks still 
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lepiesented a cousidciablc foiee Agiicultuie as a whole then ie[>Hsoute(l 
a vast ocean of small individual peasant economies with ihiu backw xid 
\nd medieval technique The same should be said about eommodily oucula 
tion in the countij The Socialist, the social secioi, conslituled sonic 50 
to 60 % in commodity circulation, no moic ’’ By lOU), < ipifahsm was 
wholly liquidated, indusliv gicw into a ffif^aniie foicc and aEPUcuUmt w »s 
oigamzcd undci the Ixic^cst s\slem ol iiuchamscd pioduction m the woild 
< quipped with the new’’ technique ol colic cUve and slate Inms Tlu nui 
chants xnd specul dois wfi c complc t( ly dm on out ol the licld ind tlu <nln< 
tommoditv ciiciilition passed into the hands ol the co-o]HiatiM and tlu 
collective laims Thus was the c \pIoitation ol miu by m«m «d)oiish(‘d and 
socialist owmiship in the means and nuplcnunls ol pxoduction established 
Those who wtic clc piivc^d ol then civil rights and wene outcasts in tlu c ounti \ 
<o\ Cling the eategoiu's ol the white guaichsts, thclomunlandloids, Kulaks 
Clergy, lormei mcmlieis ol the niistociaey, the C'zaiisl Police unci tlu^ milifiii \ 
ofliceis and the like %ycie lesloied their civil rights The proposal to anu nd 
the constitution so as to take away the lights ol secession w’-as loeoinmended 
onl> to be ie]ectcd so as to icVunthe chaiactci ol theU S S B ol a rohmicni/ 
ITmon ol Union Republics with ecxual lights btalm was cquilly opposed 
to the abolition ol Ihe Scuond C'hambei namely the Council ol in tioihili Ins 
as the U S S R was i multm xUonil bl xto Then igam Stalin < <pia!h 
opposed an amendment to Aifieie to the efliel tin! icligums iighls m 
the U S 8 R should be loibiddcn Such nnmu ndnu nt, said Stalin, is in 
dishaimouv with the spiut ol the c'onstiiulion Finally the piopos.d to 
dislianchisc the < U igymen, loimei wdiile guuids, All-havc hm ns, aiul isons 
not engaged ixi socially usetul labour, or at least to give them tlu^ nglil to 
elect but not to be elected, was equally to be rejected lor aeeoidmg to Stahn, 
Soviet power had dislranchised the non-lal)oiumg and exploiting cUnuMils 
not lor cvci but tcmpoiaiily up to a ceitain peiiod The Sovu t luv whi<»h 
clepiivcd them ot suflrage was a ictahation of the Som( I (Joviinnunl 
Since then quite some time lias elapsed” Concluding Stahn said, now 
that the turbid wave ofFasusmis iKstmiehmg thesocnalist moveuw at ol tlu 
woikmg class and betouhng the ckmoc»iatic aspnalions ol the Ixst peoples 
of the cmlisfiod world, the New Constitution ot the IT S S 1^ wdlbcMmopni 
indictment against Fascism and will be a moial help and a ital suppoxt tt> 
all those who aieatpicscnt waging a sliuggk against Fascist biiibunsin ' 
Is it any woudei that at Fai/.pur thc^ atinosplu ic^ should have* Iwen 
surchaigod with socialist slogans, emphasising thc^ lights ol workc*i« and 
peasants on the one hand and declaiming against the forces of ImiKTiahsni 
and Fascism on the othciY Indeed the suggestion of the Socialist Party 
at the Subjects Comimttcc of the Faizpur Congress xirged that the Congress 
declares the solidarity of Indian people with the enslaved peoples of the world 
whether the colonial or the so-called ‘Sovereign* States and with tlu* pc»oph* 
of the USSR” This was but to be expected for the call conus from 
Russia, from Stahn when lie says, “ this will be a document tesLdyiug to 
the fact that what has been realised in the U S* S R can be fully realised 
in other countries too ” Tot his call, comes the response m less than a montli 
fiom the Congress Socialist Party at Faizpur 

It was four weeks allei the Russian Constitution was passed and Iw^o 
weeks after this unique event of King Edward*s abdication that Faizpm 
session met in the bamboo city tliat was specially erected for the r^onee 
and was named Tiluk Nagai When a whole nation’s representatives met 
in the village sui roundings oi Faizpur, one should Ixavc thought that tlxc 
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atmosphere of the Congiess might be clouded by the proximity of the events 
m England But India has nevci thought of its future in terms of Kingship 
except in fai as she wanted to boycott the ‘ ensuing ’ coionation and it is 
a point of doubt whether this change of personnel of the soveieignty did not 
help to make the boycott of the coionation of a Kijag who was not boin foi 
the toils and moils of the Kingship, less inteiesting than it might otheiwise 
have been To hei, true soveieignty rested in the people and all powei 
and authority emanated fiom them and the abdication of the King in England 
if anything, sticngthened India’s giip of the idea of complete Independence 
in the luial atmosphere to which lakhs of villagers were drawn 

The Faizpui Congress was from all accounts a great success Perhaps 
it was a better success than anticipated Foi one thing the talk about 
* mass contacts ’ conceived in a paxticulai spirit, became not merely a pio 
gramme foi the future but fa'll accompli in the organization of the Faizpui 
Session itself, for the power behind the Congress was Gandhi and Gandhi 
m the penumbias ol letucment was no less a force than Gandhi in the lime- 
light The beautiful exhibition, of course, jyas his special concern He 
had looked into the minutest details ol all aiiangements But it is no use 
having a pure fountain spring of life-giving waters if the channels along which 
they course are polluted The source of ideas may be exalted and uplifting 
but il the executive docs not share that spirit of uplift and exaltation, there 
will be a marked diversion between principle and pohey, between ideas and 
plans, between theory and practice Here in Faizpur, luckily how^iwer, 
the moving force, indeed, the prime mover was Shankar Rao Deo, an ardent 
and intelligent follow ei ol Gandhi and one being the Maharashtrian that he 
IS, endowed with pioCound piaclieal wisdom The President too had softened 
down a good deal since he bewailed his late m winding up the Lucknow 
session Ills grip ol realities dm mg the picvious eight months began to 
bridge the gulf, yawning at Lucknow between himself and his environment 
When his name was mentioned tor the Presidentship of the Congress, he 
made a statement of a challenging nature in which he asked the country to 
beware of his socialistic principles and piogiammes But nothing daunted, 
Vallabhbhai Patel gave a timely rcioindei which helped the President- 
designal e to discover his bearings If therefore the Faizpur Session sails 
smoother than that at Lucknow the reasons for the change would be found 
in a sense as much in the background of the Presidential election as in 
the schooling that the President of Lucknow had had for well mgh a year m 
the university of life We take some extract from the relative corres- 
pondence 

*Tn a way, last year I represented a link between the various sets of ideas 
and so I helped somewhat in toning down the differences and emphasising 
the essential unity of our struggle against Imperialism So undecided, I 
could say neither ‘ yes ’ nor ® no ’ definitely and I remained silent on this 
issue leaving chance to decide it Nominations for the Presidentship have 
now been made and as the time for election draws near, I feel that I cannot 
remain silent any longer and I must tell my countrymen what my feelings 
arc 

I shall gladly welcome the election of any of my colleagues and co- 
operate with him in another capacity in the great enterprise we have ui^er- 
taken Should, however, the choice of my countrymen fall on me, I dare 
not say * no ’ to it, I shall submit to their pleasure But before they so 
decide they must realise fully what I stand for, what thoughts move me, 
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what the springs of action aie for me in speech and writing I ha\c given 
enough indication of this and from this I want to be ]udgcd ' 

Sardar Vallahhbhai Patel has issued i si xtement Kgnding his wifli- 
drawal tiom Congicss Picsidcntial elcclion liom which the tollownng pas- 
sages are taken 

“ Mv willuhawal should not Ik taken to mean that 1 eiuloisc ill llu 
views Jawahailal]! stands ioi Indeed Congtessmen know that on som< 
\ital matteis in> moss xic in conflic t with those held by d ih ulalji Foi 
instance, I do not IhIicvc tint it is impossible to puige c ipit disin ol its 
hidcoiisncss While the Congiess holds to non-violenci and tiulh as in- 
dispensable means lor the xltamincnl oi independence, Congu'ssinen, 
to be logical and true to then piolossion, must believe in tlic *[>ossihihtN ol 
weaning those who aic mercilc ssiy exploiting the masses liom what is a enine 
against humanity I believe that when the masses awake to tlu use 
ot their tcrnhle condition, they will know how to deal with it Then is 
no dilficulty in my snbsciibing to the doelimc that all land and all wc'allh 
belong to all Being a fainlw inysclt and having idculificd myself with th< 
peasantry ioi years, I know wluie the shoe pinches But I know that no 
thing can be done except tliumgh the powei ot the pcojiU 

“Theic IS again noclifleicuec of opinion iboni tlie objeKdivc Ml ol us 
want to destioy the impose d eons! itut ion liow to d<stit>> it fioin wUhm 
th<^ legisIatUKs IS the (jucstion It will dt p<*nd upon the i<si>m(<s uid 
th(? I esouicc fulness ot those nun and women who enliu tlu* legislatnns 
imdci the Conguss banner Tlu VU-India Conguss Commiftie oi llu 
Working Conmul tec will de line the C’ongress policy but its cnioieenunl will 
depend upon the loyally and rcsource^fulness ol its lepn^senl itivi s 

** The question oi ‘ holding olhea' ’ is not a live issue' tod«i\ Hut I < m 
visualise the oeeasion when ae c<‘ptau<e of oltua may he <l( suable to ae hu m 
the common puiposc TIkk' may then be a shuijj elivisum ol opinion !u 
twcjcn Jawahailalp and m>sell oi lather among C^ingnssiiun \\t kiunv 
Jawaharlalji to be too loyal to the C’ongnss to ehsugaul the die isu>n 4>t tlu 
majority, assuming that tlu' latleu lays elemn a policy u'pugnant to him 
I am no more wedded to the J^uluimcntaiy puigramme th<«i te> act*e plain < 
of oflioe X only want to say that wc might in the (»tnnse ol t vents be drne n 
to such acceptance but it sladi never be at the loss ol s<‘Jl-r<'sp(*< t or to <*om 
promise our ob)C'<»tiv<* Index'd, I give this piogramme a seeoiuiary pia<< 
The real woik Jus outside the legislatures Therefore, we have to reservt 
our sUcngth and resources loi woiking the constructive programme anel 
consolidate our iorees Tlic Congress President has no dictatorial nowens 
He IS the chairman of our well-built organisation He regulates tne pw)- 
ceedings and carries out the decisions of the Congress as they may l>e arrive d 
at from time to time. The Congress does not part with its ample pc>w( is 
by electmg any individual — no matter who he is 

“ I therefore ask the delegates to plump for Jawaharlalji as being tin* 
best pexson to represent the nation and regulate and guide m the right channel 
the different lorccs that are at work in the country ’’ 

The lollowmg statement was later issued by X^audit Jawaharlal Nehru 
liom Ilargaoa m Sitapur district 

“ As 1 was travdlmg from Allahabad to Bareilly X drafted a stnl<*m< nt 
in tram about the coming C'ongrcss I^residential election I was in some- 
what of a cpiandaiy and not knowing wlmt to do, ck*cidcd to take public 
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into my confidence That statement seems to have given use to some con- 
troversy m the Press As I have been incessantly tom mg in the interioi, 
I have not been able to see most of the Pi ess comments and do not know 
what they are Such as I have seen have suipiised me foi they seem to 
laisc issues which I had not intended to zaise 

“I did not wish to entei into tins contiovcrs^ foi I am placed in a 
pecuhai position I had no desiie to be re-electx?d Picsident and I had 
stated I would welcome the election of anothei and would gladly co-operate 
with him Eminent and respected colleagues have been suggested for the 
Picsidentship and election of anyone of them would be in the fitness of things 
Yet under the circumstances, as I pointed out iiieviously I could not sa\ 
^ no ’ I have, however, just received a telegiam to the following effect 
fiom two close colleagues of mine ‘Newspapeis inteipiet youi statement 
ti eating your election as a vote lor Socialism and anti-olhcc acce2>Lance 
We think it reiterates yotu own views on Socialism and at tlie same tune 
ti eating political independence as ol pai amount impoitance and pleading 
lor joint action and youi election as no vote foi Socialism oi anti office 
acceptance Misunderstanding needs cleari’iftg ’ 

“ In view of this request of my colleagues I cannot lemaiii silent I 
would and I have ]usL heard Saidar Vallabhhhai Patel has issued a statement 
on this subject But I have not seen or heard it so far and I do not know 
what the exact nature of it is The view expiessed about my statement 
in the above telegram is perfectly correct It would be absuid for me to 
tieat this presidential election as vote for Socialism or anti-office acceptance 
I have expressed my views on Socialism and pointed out how this colours 
all my outlook and my activity I have further expiessed myself often 
enough against office acceptance and whcnevei oppoitunity occurs, I shall 
pi css this viewpoint before the Congress, but it is toi the Congress to decide 
this issue directly and on full consideration of it and not as it weie by casual 
and indirect vote I do believe political independence is the paiamount 
issue belore the country and necessity lor joint, united action on this is 
incumbent on all of us I say this to remove any misunderstanding and 
not suggest even indirectly that I should be elected II m spite of this I am 
elected, it can only mean my general line ol activity during last eight months 
IS approved by majority of Congressmen and not my particular views on 
any issue Considerations that have led me to act in that way hold and in 
so far as I can, I shall continue to act m the same way whether I am President 
or not 

111 his presidential address at Faizpur (1936) after welcoming back 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan from ins internment and Sri M N Roy who had 
just emerged from a long and most distressing period in prison ’’ he dwelt 
upon ‘‘ the triumphant course of Fascism in Europe’’ speaking ever in a 
more strident voice, and introducing an open gangsterism in international 
affairs and anticipated the world war to which it would lead inevitably, 
unless checked in time* The rape of Abyssinia and the tragedy of Spam 
were theic as witnesses to it 

The foreign policy of Britain was not altogether innocent The futile 
avowal of non-intervention ol the League powers only helped to weaken 
the Spanish democratic government British Imperialism was only the 
handmaid of the Fascist power In the midst of this reaction, of all these 
reactionary forces the Congess ” the President said, “ today stands foi 
full democracy in India and Iigjchts for a democratic state, notfor socialism 
It IS anti-imperialist and strives for great changes m our political andecono- 
8 
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mic stiuctuic I hope the logic of events will load to soci ilisin foi that 
seems to me the only i omedv toi India’s economic ills ” Thcie iftc r lu tinned 
to oiu National pioblcms — the mw consiiintion, the election manifesto 
the Constituent Assembh the comcntion oi ill Congiess IcgisLitois, th< 
need to oppose the fodeial sliuc luic ol the Act and to wide on a < h an si xh 
afresh The President then discussed at length the qutsiion of ac<*< pt int< 
of office and reminded how at Lucknow he had \eutui<d to tell the Congies 
that m his opinion aeeeptaiue ot oflite was a negition of tlu policy ol ic 
section of the Act and how since Lucknow the elec lion m uiifc sto fiiilhc i 
(lanhed the position thit wo wcic going to the legist ituics not to to opti 
with thc‘ Act hut to combit it H<' hid no doubt tint ‘ the onh logic il 
consequence ol th<^ Congicss policy is to havt nothing to do wath tlu otlut 
and the mmistiv \i\\ deviation trom this would mcm a i<\<isal of that 
policy It would incMtablv mean a kind ol p«utnciship wnth Hut isfi hn 
penahsm m tlie exploitation ol tlu Indian people, an aecjuu scenev, c\<n 
though unclci piotosl and subject lo icservations m the liasie idcais undei 
lying the Act, an association to some extent with Biiiish Impeuahsm in th 
hateful task ol the leprcssion ol our ach<inecd eUimnts” 

The real objec I bcfoio us the Picsidcnt coniumod, is to build up 
a powerful joint Ironi ol all the mti-Impeiialistie loic^es in tlu tounhs 
The Congress has been indeed m the past and is today such t undid popular 
front, and incMlabh the Congicss must be the bisis and puot ol limited 
iction The actixc p iilieipation oi the oiganisid woikeis uul p( isants 
in such a fiont would add to ds strength and must be wa 1< omc d Co o]h i t 
txon between them and the Congress oigamsation has been gi owing and has 
been amaikcd fcatuie of the past y<*ar This tendency must beeneumagid 
The most urgent and vital need ol India today is this tmded national front 
of all forces and elements that are langed against Impenahsm Wdhin tin 
Congress itself most ol these foiecs aie repiesentcd ^ind in spdi ol thin 
diversity and dilferoncc in outlook they have eo-opeiutid ami wa>ik<*d to 
gethor for <»ommon good ” 

We may now proceed to a lapid xevii^w ol lh< suhjtcts diseu>s<d xl 
Kaixput and the resolutions passed thcieoiu The le is a eiatmn disadx aidajr»t 
in studying the history of a eountiy m bioken instalments of vmu length 
for events do not lend themselves to iialinal jimtsis at stated But 

there is a certain atmosjiluu chuigid with c‘eitam <‘lecliu* euricids which 
envelopes all along the poldmal idc*' ol the nation ami deti niuiu s its reaetxonH 
thereto Irom tnn<» lo tune At Fai/pui, as at Luc'kuow, wt had ihi siuni 
tlioughts ol the' World Peac'c Congicss, thc' same apprelieusions of a world 
war, the same poignancy over the deprivation of civil liberty and the banu* 
perturbation over the ensuing general elections in India Tin Indian 
delegate attended the World Peace Conference at IJmsseK which was held 
m September 1986 and to participate ui which Monsieur Itoiuuin Hi>lLind, 
Honorary President of the World Committee against War and Fascism, 
had invited the Indian National Congress To the Congicss, there appeared 
no chance for World Peace so long as the domination and <»xploitation of om 
nation by another continued The Congress inde<*d had been emphasising 
this view ever since 1927, for it could easily visualise the dangers of impenab 
istie wars and the inevitability of India being made a tool m su<‘h conflicts 

The Congress at Faupur after making a pious resolve to warn tiu' counirv 
against and to resist exploitation of India and her people, her man power 
and resources for the puriioscs oi British Impenahsm m the event oi a world 
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wai breaking out and after categorically stating that no credits must be 
voted foi such a war and voluntary subscriptions and war loans must not be 
buppoited and all other war prepaiations resisted, addressed itself to the 
question of Peace in the frontier of India and friendship with our neighbours 
It lb the firm belief of the Congiess that the policy pursued by the (jk»vern> 
ment of India in North Western Frontier has been a total failure, conceived 
as it IS in the interests of imperialism The Congress beheves that the charge 
laid against the frontier Pathan tubes as being fierce and aggressive, is base- 
less and that it is possible to make them a valuable source of strength by 
cultivating friendly relations with them Nearer home, the unjust and 
inhuman policy of British Government in India m keepmg thousands of 
Indians in detention for indefinite periods had dome up for emphatic con- 
demnation of the Congress Their release and an inquiry itito the causes 
which had led to the suicide of three detenus in three successive months as 
well as the closure of the Andamans which had been revived were the con- 
crete demands made by the Congress at Faizpur 

But perhaps the most important of the subjects considered at Faizpur 
related to the elections and the Constituent Assembly, a convention of 
the elected members of the legislatures, non-participation in the coronation 
and other imperialist functions and finally the hartal on April 1, 1937 The 
last was meant to demonstrate effectively the will of the Indian people 
to resist the imposition of the unwanted Constitution which, the Congress 
considered, would be a betrayal of Indians struggle foi freedom and only 
result in strengthening the hold of British Imperialism and a further exploit- 
ation of the Indian masses India claimed for herself the right to frame her 
own constitution and if a genuine democratic State, with its political power 
transferred to the people as a whole, should come into existence, it could 
only cmne through a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage and 
invested with the power to determine finally the constitution of the country 
The question of acceptance of office was once again held over to be decid^ 
by the A I C C as soon as possible after the provincial elections But 
in the meantime, it was resolved that a convention should be held consisting 
of the Congress members of the various provmcial and central legislatures, 
the members of the All India Congress Committee and such other members 
as the Working Committee might decide upon It was through this con- 
vention that the demand for the Constituent Assembly was mtended to be 
put foi ih The Election Mamfesto, already considered by the A I C C was 
duly endorsed and the Agrarian programme drafted at Lucknow was with 
certam modifications tentatively adopted and virtually incorporated with 
the Election Mamfesto The Congress havmg just undertaken a parlia- 
mentary programme could not possibly dally with any programme of Civil 
Disobedience while yet the burmng issue of acceptance of office was awaitmg 
settlement Accordingly, it contented itself with a resolution of non- 
participation in the ensuing coronation functions with6ut committing itself 
to a programme of boycott This latter aspect of the matter as well as the 
rider to the resolution that the Congress desired to make it clear that its 
resolution was in no way mtended to express any lU-will or discourtesy to 
the Kmg^s person, created a sharp and even acrimomous disdussion but 
the resolution itself was accepted by the Congress 
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II 

F\I7PI>R VND vriER OR 1I£1 FIICTIONS 

The atmosphcie at Pai/pui 'vvhich \vas rui \l in chai u(oi was n ituialh 
charged with ideas ol miss contacts and whethci such cont u ts wdc sougld 
to be promoted diiecllv m tiu establishment of })iiinaiv <ommittits in 
villages and in tip 3Io/i(dki^ ot towns oi wlictlui oiginic connections wc?< 
sought to be cstabhslxcd between the Congicss as the in iin body and Ti idt 
Unions, Liiboin Vssociations nut Kisiu Sibhis, the (act xtinniud thit it 
was sought to noniish tIu might\ she un of the Congiess tluough the fiibn- 
tancs ol miss oiganis ition, cuueinng the contents ol the niliond hod\ 
m c\eiy lespcct The same puipose was acdnc\cd ically b\ the wide pia- 
paganda occasioned bv the gc nci d < lections The eniinnoluscnu nt of 
crores of voters including llu wi\cs ot men vote is and those that could sign 
then names give an impetus to the awakening ot wonuni with then enu 
consciousness on the one hand «md to the progioss ol htei icv in one bourn I 
on ilxc othci Thousands ot wouuu came (oiward to icgistci tlxc n n inus 
as voteis and thousand nioic ol ilhtciato nu^n who hacl pist k uni to sign 
then names It did not take long loi Govcinmcnt to notice how i storm 
of political awakening was sweeping the country iiom end to end ind to 
realise that aitci all although the cnhaiuhiscnnent cxtt'udc^d to *i tt nth ol 
the population, < vc n so il was ibout to stait a siU nl u \ olution in ttu c ount n 
In spite, tluietoic, ol un<<|uuocnl deelaxations and assuian<tsb\ tiu I luh i 
Secretary ot State, the Viceroy and others as to the obscivaiu^e of stiut 
neutrality of Government hervants m the matter of elections to the Pro 
vmcial legislatures, it was regrettable to note that several I-*oeal (ioveinine nts 
were still persisting in maiutamuig discjuahfieations <>( nit ending Gongicss 
candidates on the score of coimctions for polilic'ul onciues Then w(‘ii* 
instances too of coutmued active uiteifcrenccs in Ciilain provinces, of th* 
banning of peacelul processions, meetings, hoisting ol N*ilional ll.igs and 
of preventing the moveiucnts ol icspcclcd C\>ngrc*ss Icach^is csp(‘( lalh m the 
N W F l^iovmcc Rck^rcmec has alieady been made to Ibc^ uh is( ot 
Khan Abdul (kiffar Khan on tlie c‘onditum that he slionld not intci the 
Punjab or N W F Ihovinc'c Thc^mhu undci section 5 of the N, \\ F 
Pi ovine e Public TianquiUity Act, -Act III of 1032 wliudx was hamh d ovci 
to Khan Abdul (kiflai Khan at Fu/pui b;y lh<‘ Jhstiicd Supc nutcuidcnt of 
Police, Kiist Khandesh is as lollows - 

“ Wheicas he (Cduef Sccietary) is satisficed that there are reasonubh 
and sufhcicnt grounds for believing that you have acted m a niann<*r 
prejudicial to the Public tranquillity and in furtherance of inovcinenf 
prejudicial to the public trancjuillity the Governox m (\>un<*il h<ic‘b\ 
directs that you shall not enter, remain or reside in the N W F Pio 
vmcc, the order to xeinam m force until the 29lh of Dcccmbc^i, {037 

Peshawar, Dceeiubtr 1030 ’’ 

To deny the right of entry to oneS own native province on the eve* oi 
general elections, that is withm two months of the date on which tiu y should 
take place, savoured, of a certain spirit of vindictiveness which pio\<s bv 
Itself that Govcmmcnl was not willing to phiy the ganu^ It need Iiaidlv 
be said that the hostile <ittitude of the Govermnent only s< i\cd to stinnilatc 
the people to ever more vigorous activity in suppoxt ol tlu^ Gonguss csmdi 
date so that the victory of the Congress might be fully assured in spite* of 
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these handicaps This was not all The system of voting proposed for the 
illiterate rural voters of the provincial assemblies was completely destructive 
of the secrecy and freedom to vote which is the legitimate right of every 
voter and therefore a demand was made that it should be replaced by the 
system of coloured boxes with or without symbols as had already been pro- 
posed by the All India and Piovmcial Franchise Committees As a matter 
of fact, if we may anticipate events in narration, the system of coloured 
boxes was adopted in South India and the yellow colour chosen by the Con- 
giessmen pioved to be as auspicious to the Congress elections as it had always 
been to the women and children at home m (Hindu) domestic and social 
life The piogramme of the Congress was clear To organise the elections 
and sccuie lasting triumph for the Parliamentary phase of national life was 
the supreme duty before the Congress To hold thereafter a convention, 
not as a substitute for a Constituent Assembly but as a preparation for it 
<is well as for disciplined and effective fight against the federal structure 
and the rest of the New Act, was the next duty The Constituent Assembly 
was meant to frame a constitution for a free India “It was meant to be 
i grand ‘ Panchayat ’ of the nation elected on an adult franchise — meeting 
when the i eality of powei has already shifted to the people so that they can 
give effect to their decisions without any interference from the outside 
authoiity and thus establish a fiee democratic State for which the Congress 
stands ’* Above all in this great campaign representing a new phase of na- 
tional fight, the maintenance of discipline, unity of command and control 
and above all, willing and cheerful obedience rendered to the chosen leaders 
of the nation were the supreme desiderata of the moment 

Disciplinary rules — In supersession of the previous resolutions of 
the Working Committee m regard to disciplinary action the folloiMiig rules 
vcie adopted by the Committee 

1 The Working Committee may take disciplinary action against, 

(?) Any Committee of the Congiess which delibeiately acts oi 
carries on propaganda against the programme and decisions ol 
the Congress oi deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders 
passed by any highei authority or by an umpire, arbitrator or 
commissioner duly appointed 

(n) Any member of a Congress Executive or elected Congress 
Committee who deliberately acts or carries on propaganda 
against the programme and decisions of Congress or deliberately 
disregards or disobeys any order passed by any higher authority 
or by an umpire, arbitrator oi commissioner duly appointed 

(m) Any member of the Congress who deliberately acts contrary 
to the decisions of the Congress or deliberately disregards or 
disobeys any orders passed by any authority, umpire, arbitrator 
or commissioner duly appointed or is guilty of embezzlement 
of Congress funds or other fraudulent action in connection 
with funds and accounts, or of having broken a pledge given 
to the Congress or any subordinate committee or of any 
fraudulent action in connection with funds and accounts, or of 
having broken a pledge given to the Congress or any subordinate 
committee or of any fraudulent action in connection with the 
enrolment of members of the Congress or election to a Congress 
Committee or who deliberately acts in a way which in the 
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opinion of the Working Committee is likely to lowci the powci 
and prestige of the Congress so as to lender his continuance as 
a member of the Congiess undesiiable in the inteiests ol the 
Congress 

2 (?) In the case of a Committee of the Congiess, disciplinai > u tion 

may be the supersession of such a Committee , and such 
further action against ofTcndiiig individual membcis is miy 
be ncctssar}" 

(??) In the case of a incinbei of anv Congiess Executne oi deeted 
Congiess Coinnnttce, the disciplinai y ac fion may be his innoval 
iiom such odiee oi memlKiship, and tin fi\ dion oi a peiiod 
during which he cannot he Vtthdly elected to my oiluc oi 
membership in any eommittec ot the Congiess 
{Hi) In the case of '\ member ot a prim uy Congiess oigmisal ion 
disciplmiry action may be a disqualification tor a stated period 
Irom standing toi any election meluding election to the hgisln- 
tines and local and muiueipai bodies oi exercising any other 
light as a incmhci dining the uncxpind pciiod of his member- 
ship and the fixation ol a period cluiing which he may not b< 
idmiltcd to th( meinhcrship oi the Congiess 

3 No diseiphnarv action shall be taken without an oppottunit\ bting 
given to the Committee oi individual eonc<mcd to state its or his < is< and 
answer such chaiges as iUe made lx fore the Working Commit tec 

4 The Kxc(uti\c Committees of the l^rovmcial Congriss Conumtf<<‘s 
shall also have the power to take disciplinary action against then subar<linat( 
committees and mcmbci s of any Congress Executive Committees and metubers 
of primary committees within their ]novmee in all such cases the rules 
and procedures as aic laid down for taking action by the Working Coinuntiet 
shall be applicable It shall be open to the Committee oi member against 
whom such disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Working 
Committee provided that pending the appeal he obeys the oi<lei appeaUii 
against The Working ComimUcc may however slay the operation of the 
order 

5 When the Working Committee is not sitting, ilie Piesuleat mav take 
cognizance of all urgent matteis in regard to disciplinary action and shall 
act on behalf of the Working Couumftee In <ill sue h easels the <l< eision ot the 
President must be placed before the next mc< ting ot the Working ComimtttH 
for confirmation 


Elections 1937* 

Congress Moslems 58 candidates (428 scats) won 20, most of whu*h w< n 
m North West Frontier 424 non-Congress Muslims won 28 million pi^oph 
or nearly 55% of the total electorate wenttothe poll Out ol a total of 1585 
seats m the Provincial Lower Houses, the Congress won 7X1 with clear 
majority m 5 provinces — Madras, IT P , C P , Uihar and Orissa 


Madras 

V V 

150 Congress out of 215 seats 
Justice Party 21 only 

184 out 

of 

228 

V V 

70 


112 

Ihhai 

07 


152 

Orissa 

„ 


00 
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Bombay nearly ^ 

Ass^m 

N WFP 

Bengal 

Pun] ah 

Sind 


35 out of 108 

59 ,, 50 (Muslims 23 were divided) 

60 „ 250 

18 „ 175 

8 ,, 60 


POSITION OF THE CONGRESS PARTY IN THE LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLIES 


The Congress has been able to secure an absolute majoiity in the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madias, the Uni bed Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa The Congress is the biggest single 
party in 4 provinces, namely Bombay, Bengal, Assam and Noith Western 
Frontier Province In the Assemblies of Sind and Punjab, the Congress is 
in a comparabivcly smaller mmoritjr 


The following table shows the number of seats won by the Congress 
in different Provinciil Assemblies and the percentage of votes secured 
tlie Congress 



Total No 



Approximate 



Percentage 

percentage 


of seats 

Seats won 

of total 

of the total 

Province 

m the 

by the 

seats won 

votes (cast) 


Legislative 

Congress 

by the 

secured by 


Assembly 

Congress 

the Congress 

M rdras 

215 

15<) 

71 

65 

Bihar 

152 

98 

65 

75 

Bengal 

250 

54 

22 

25 

C P 

112 

70 

62 5 

63 

Bombay 

175 

86 

49 

56 

U P 

228 

13i 

59 

65 

Punjab 

175 

18 

10 5 

13 

N W F P 

50 

19 

38 


Smd 

CO 

7 

13 5 

12 

Assam 

108 

33 

33 


Orissa 

60 

50 

00 



Muslim Seats 

The total number of Muslim seats in the Legislative Assemblies of the 
11 provinces is 482 Out o£ this number the Congress contested only 58 and 
won 26, that is 45 per cent of the seats contested 

Labour Seats 

The total number of Labour scats in the 11 piovmccs is 38 Of these 
the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 00 per cent of the seats 
contested 

Landholder's Seats 

The total number of seats reserved for Landholders m the Assemblies 
of the 11 provinces is 37 Out of this number the Congress contested 8 
and won 4 
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Commerce and Industry 

The total numbci of sc its lescrvcil loi Comiiieice and ludnstiios in l!u 
Assemblies ol the 11 pio\inccs is *5(> Of thcsi the Congicss contested S 4ind 
won only ^*5 

It IS notc^\ollh^ that in ill the PioMiiees Congicss condulatcs ha\< 
dofeateel lluii ii\ ils by \erv big inaiontios 

Th< i( suits of the Ceniti d Asscnii)h hit < t ions held in 0 51 mu lun 
gnen - 

Con^uss^^ou it Sc its *1 "jl S( its 

(‘ongiess nilionihsts > out ol i t<d il of 
\M>n 11 Sc its J Eluted Sc its 

The composition ot the Cc nti.il Assc inbK unden the Alout oju ( lu^lms 
fold schenu %\as as lolUn\s 


Non-Mnslims 
Muslims M 

Euiopeans 0 

Lauclloids 7 


Coninuiec' cS. IndustN 
SiKhs J 

lOh 


Xommitcd II 


The elections hid bioughf succis*^ to th< Con»»H»ss md uifh d [uohh'ius 
of a diflu ult c h u u tt‘i nine hit \\ is not n holly in (hf powci of th< C‘omnc‘>'> 
to sohe The Woi king Commit tec took (he c ailu st o|)[><^i (units «d the tnci 
oi Februaiy to congr<dul*il< the nation It s<u<l 

The Woiking t^onumt tc'(‘ congiatulatcs the n it ion on its vsondc liul 
response to the call of tlu^ Congress duuug Ihc^ icccnt clcetions, demon 
strnting the* adh<^uiu‘< of the misses to Congicss politu. nid their liuu 
dc termination to c’oinb it flu nc w (Ainstitution and < nd it, and by me aiu 
ol a ConsUtncnl AsseinbK to cslaldish an independent ^ind dcnuniutn 
State and remose the* niaiu buidens undci whuh ill see turns ot oin 
people^ siiHen d'lu Conumlten leahsing the* high i< spousihilits \sifli 
whuh the' nation has (haig<‘d it, (Mils upon the Congic'ss oigaius<dion 
uud, in p*uticulai the iu*wlv e le e*t< d (’oiigt e ss me mix is of tlu lugiskituns 
to le^nunnheT alwass this tiust and i e sponsibilits , to uphold Congn s*- 
ideals and piiueiples, to he tine to the ( iith ol tli< pcofih nid to kihoUf 
line e isinglv as soldicis of Swaiat ioi ! h(‘ fn < dom of tlu motherland and 
the em<incipati<m ol he i sufleimg and < ypJoiled millions 

The oath of allcgianee was a ical bugbear There were ninny wh<» 
conscientiously objected to the taking of the oath m the form m vogue avowing 
loyalty to the British sovereign I)oubts having been raised re^gurding the 
propriety of taking such an oath of allegiance*, the Working Commit t<‘t* at 
once proceeded to declare that the taking of that oath, m no wa) lesseiuxi 
or varied the demand for mdependenee and that the jiinnaiy alh^gianee of all 
Congressmen as well as of all Indians was to the* riuhaii jieople Aee ouhngly, 
befoic taking the oath of allcgianee to the sovereign soiiutmie latex than tlu 
first of Apiil, the day on which tlu New Act would <onu uiloioiee* 
the Convention ot newly elected members of Legislatuus and others that 
met on Match 19 and 20 adimnistcied to them all, the prior oath of National 
Independcnc*c and alleguuu‘e to the* Indian people which ran us follows 
I, a member of this All-Iiuha Convention, plcelge* myself to the* s<*rviee of 
India and to woik in the U*gislatur< <uui oulsule for the* in<lepe*rulenre of 
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India and foi ending the exploitation and poverty of her people I pledge 
myself to work undei the discipline of the Congiess for the furtheiance ot 
Congress ideals and objectives to the end that India may be free and inde 
pendent and her millions freed from the heavy burdens that they suffer from ” 
The immediate duty of the nation was to co-ordinate the extra pailiamentar\ 
ictivities of Congress members of Legislatures with the work inside them 
and to that end keep themselves in touch with their respective constituencies 
so as to give them all possible help in their day- to day struggles The duty 
was laid on them of having to share the responsibility of keeping the Congres-* 
oiganisation in their areas in efficient workmg condition and in touch with 
the masses they sought to represent Further, the awakening of the masses 
during the election campaign and their interest in Congress woik must be 
activiased so as to make them function with a constant and continuous interest 
in national uplift There remained the Congress policy in the Legislatuics 
which awaited detailed description and it was to be governed by the following 
policy — ^ 

The Congiess has entered the legislatures not to co-operate with the 
new Constitution oi the Government but to combat the Act and the policy 
undci lying it, as this Act and policy aze intended to tighten the hold of British 
Impeuahsm on India and to continue the exploitation of the Indian people 
The Congiess adheres to its general and basic policy ot non- cooperation with 
the apparatus of Biitish Impeuahsm except in so far as ciicumstances may 
lequirc a variation 

2 The objective of the Congress is Puma Swara') or complete %ndepen 
deuce and to that end all its activities arc diiected The Congress stands foi 
a genuine democratic State m India wheio political power has been transferred 
to the people as a wliole and the Government is uudci their effective control 
Such a Slate can only be cicatcd by the Indian people themselves, and the 
Congress has theicfoie insisted on a Constituent Assembly, elected by adult 
irancliise, to determine the Constitution of the country The Constituent 
Assembly eau only come into existence when the Indian people have develop- 
ed sufheioiit powei and san<*Uons to shape their destiny without external 
interfcrenc e 

3 The immediate objective of the Congress in the legislatures 
IS to fight the new Constitution, to resist the introduction and workmg of 
the Federal part of the Act, and to lay stress on the nation’s demand for a 
Constituent Assembly Congress members of the legislatures have been 
directed by the Faia^pur Congress to take the earliest opportunity to put 
lorwaid in the new Assemblies this demand for a Constituent Assembly, 
and to suppoit it by mass agitation outside 

4 Congress mcmbeis of the legislatures must remember the Congress 
])olicy of not assisting or co-opc rating with any function or activity , calculated 
to enhance the power or prestige of Biitish Impeuahsm in India Cere- 
monial, oflicial, or social functions of this kind must therefore be avoided 
and no Congress member should take part m them In doubtful cases 
individual members should not take any action themselves but should refer 
to the Congress Party m the Assembly and should abide by its decision, 

5 No Congress members of the legislatures may accept a title given 
by the British Government 

6 The Congress Party in each Provincial Assembly must act as a 
disciplined body, the leaders of which will represent the Party Jitjony con- 
versations with the Government and other groups 

shall have no official contacts with Government other 
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fiom their duties as members, and such as ma> be expiessh authoiised bv 
the Party 

7 Membeis will be expected to be in then places in the Assemblies 
during the session and when the party is attending Theic should be no 
ibsence except for leave taken and cause shown 

8 All Congress members oi the legislatuies shall be diesscd in 
khadi 

9 Congiess pax ties in the Pio\mcnl Assemblies must not ent(u into 
iny alliances with othei groups in the Ass<mhl\ without th( pci mission oi 
ihe Woiking Committee 

10 Any mcmbei oL the PiomikiiI Legislituies not deeded on bchill 
of the Congress but willing to t ike the Congiess pledge iiid abide 1>\ Congitss 
luineijdes uul discipline mav be taken into the Congiess Paxt\ in that kgis- 
kiture, if ihe Pax ty consider his admission desirable Bui no pc x son against 
whom disciplmai\ action has been taken by the Congress maj be accepted 
without the peimission of the Working Committee 

n Congiess members should press tor the eair^ mg out ot the Congiess 
]uogi amine as enunciated in tlu Election Manifesto and the Congress agiarian 
u solution In paiticulai the> should woik foi — 

(i) Substantial leduelion in icni and levcmxe 

(xd Assessment ot income-tax on i piogussive scale, on am u ultui d 
incomes, subject to a pusciibc<l minimum 
(zn) Eixity ot teiuiic 

(ixO Helicl Ixom the binden oi 1 X 11 d debt ind uuaxs oi lenf uul it- 
\ onuc 

(z') Repeal ol *i.ll lepressive laws 

(zi) Release ot political prisoners, mtcuucs atid detenus 
(zu 1 ) Restoration ot lands and pxopertv eoniiscat ed or sold ( to\ e i u- 

nient during Civil Bisobedieuce Move^ments 
(t'ui) Eight hours day lox iiulustiial woikeus, without reduction ot 
pay Living wage 

(lit) Prohibition ot intoxicating lujuot and drugs 
(.r) Unemployment rohel 

(*r0 Reduction of high salaiics, allowances, ami cost of admimstiation 
oi (iovcinmcnt 

12 Under the existing Ac f , with all its saf< guards and spe cial powt rs 
m the hands ot tlieVici loyoi thctrovirnoi, and its protection ol tlu Stivices 
cieacllocks aic inevitable They should not be avouled when o<»eurwhih* 
pin suing Congress policy 

18 Congiess niembe^is in the Provincial Asscmblu^s shouUl further 
giv<‘ expression to eeitam imjioitani demands ol all-India application which 
may not be given ellect to in the Provincial Assemibhes, ttut*h as, substantial 
reduction of the military expenditure as well as ot the higher cavil sei\i<*(‘s , 
complete national control over trade and tariffs and eurrenc}’' , n‘{><al ot all- 
India repressive legislation, fiecdoni of spee<h, pioss ami association, 
opposition to wax picparations, <‘redits and loans 

14 Congress members m the Assemblies must always <uui<avour to 
mobilise public opinion in tluir constituencies for the jiarlicular demand 
they aic putting forwaid m the legislatures Work m the legislatures shouhl 
thus be co-ordinated with activity outside and mass movements built up m 
sujipoit oi those demands and oi Congress Policy m general ” 

The programme oi animated work inside and outside tlu lagislutuies, 
tins phase oi national fight along ihe paihameutary front m all its iiereeness 
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was to be inauguiated with a peaceful hartal on 1st April 1987 as the anti- 
constitution day so as to demonstrate the will of the Indian people to resist 
the imposition of the new constitution It would be appropriate at this 
juncture when the National Convention was about to meet and a final decision 
taken on the question of formation of ministries tq study why there was a 
\ olume of feeling against the acceptance of office on the merits of the question 

The Convention was shortly to meet and which place could be a better 
\enue for the gathciing of the chosen lepresenta Lives of the Nation than 
the Metropolis of India, — a place charged with the memories of seven Empires 
ruined and bearing m it the promise of political changes no less i evolutionary 
than those which form forgotten chapteis of histoiy A prelimmaiy ex- 
hortation was addressed to the nation by Sardar Vallabhbhai J Patel on 
the eve of the Convention in the following words — 

I was entiusted by the Congress with the work of oigani&ing tiic 
(lections and seeing that it achieved success at the polls Thanks to the 
wondeiful co-opeiafcion of Pandit Jawahailal Nehru and his inspiring lead, and 
the untiring efforts and willing co-opeiation of my colleagues, BabuRajendra 
Pxasad, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, and Mr Bhulabhai Desai and the 
liemcndous enthusiasm shown by the entiie country, we have more than 
achieved our ob|cci In the South oui victory has been phenomenal Even 
Christians won on the Congress ticket This is largely due to the re entry 
of that great and astute politician, Mr C Rajagopalachari, into the Congress 

“ The first stage of our work is over and we are now on the threshold of 
the next stage, which will lequirc all oui energy and time, at least in the 
immediate future If we show the same determination and unity as we 
exhibited in a remaikable degree m winning the elctions in oui legislative 
piogianime, whatever that be, I have no doubt that we will once again 
( onlound our enemies and hasten the day of Swaraj I dai c say that Congi ess- 
mcn who will be picsenL at Delhi will stram every nerve to keep up a solid, 
united fiont, however much wc may disagree on the methods of our approach 
to our common goal and loyally abicie by the decision of the Congress Execu- 
tive, whatever that decision might be 

The Congress objective of ending the Government of India Act would 
not be achieved unless the hands of the Congress legislators were strengthened 
by those outside in the couni ry by carrying on extra-parliamentary activities 
India has demonstrated in no uncertain terms her confidence in the 
Congress With winning the elections, the Congress has just commenced 
its fight 

“ Now that the Congress has come out with flying colours m the elections, 
the Tnnes of London and other papers and politicians, were volimteering 
unsolicited advice to the Congress as to how it should conduct itself, if it 
was to retain the confidence of the electorate The programme contamed 
m the Congress election manifesto was interpreted m a quite different way 
by these friends’* of India India knew what the Congress stood for and 
what its programme was The people had not been given any false hopes 
The programme contained m the election manifesto was what Indians should 
get and would get under a Swaraj Government 

In the midst of universal jubilation, with hopes not unmixed with a 
certain feeling of trepidation, the Convention met m Delhi and was pre- 
ceded by a sitting of the All India Congress Committee on the 17th March 
and on the evening of the 17th of March, Shri Subash Chandra Bose was 
released unconditionally in shattered health after a continued detention and 
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exile of more than five years The President convened to him the A I C C ’ s 
afiectionate welcome on hib release and then good wl^lK s ioi his eai 1 v ic covei \ 
On the question of ofhee aeceptanec, the A I C C authorised and peiiniitcd 
the aeccptaiue of office m piovmees %\hci( the Congress coniinindod \ 
ma*|oiity in the Legislatiue, provided the Congiess paitv m the Legislatuu 
Mas satisfied and vas able to slate pubiulv ihat the (ioveinoi Mould not 
use his spec 111 poMCis of intcifeiencc oi set isulc the adviee of minish is m 
icgaid to consliiiilionil ictivilus ” 

The Coiucntion met Iifci ind picsintcd i stdemn sped lele Mhen Ih 
nienilKis in oik voice took the ii oith in fluulnsl ini - the N ition illanguagt 
of Tndii Mhuh undcicd intc^ English u ids is follows — 

‘‘ I, a niembei of this All India Convonfion pledge ni^sdi io the scim<< 
of Tndii and to Mork m the Icgislatiues and outside loi the independence 
of India and the ending oi the exploitation «ind povcils <^>1 hen ])eopU I 
pledge myself to Moik undei the diseiphiu of the Congress foi the tin the laiic < 
of Congress ideals and objoetnes to the end that India niav be iren^ and 
independent and her millions tiee^cl fiom the ]lca^y bnrdems Ihcv sufh i 
fiom 

Then folloMs the National Dcm ind - 

“ This Convention leitei itc's the opinion oi the people of Tnclii thd 
the Government of Inch i Vet of his been designed to ]>cipe^(uite tlu 

subjection <ind exploit ition of the rnclun ]>eoph uul to sfiengtlun the 
holel ot Hrilish Iinpeiuihsm on India 

“The (Convention dcelucs that the Indnn people do not lecogmse tlu 
I iglit of any extcTnal Power or aulhoritv to dictate the pohlu al uul e'eonomu 
siructuic ot India The Indian peojik will onH at eept a eonstitutioii d 
struciuic iramed bv them and based on the ineU peuidenec oi India as <i naluni 
and wliudi allows them lull sevipe foi development acTordmg to then needs 
and dosucs 

“ The Con\enfcum stands loi a genuine dennoc'iatu State in India win n 
political ])owci has been tiansfcTie'd to the pc^ople as a whole* Such a st ih 
call only be eicaied by the fnehan people theinselvc's tluough tlu* mediuiu 
ot a Constituent Assembly eUoteal on the* basis ot adult sulhage*, and luuinv 
the powe*r to determine finally the constitution ot theeountiv 

“The electorate has, m overwhelming measure, set its s<»al on the 
Congress objoetive ol mdepe ndonec and the ie‘je(*tion of the New Constitution 
The Constitution there*ioie stands condemned and utleuly rejected by tin 
[)(*oplc, through tlu sedf-s^uuo denuxaatu* pioeess whuh had been mvokt*d 
bv the Bulish Government and the p(*opl< have further declared that iluw 
<U*suc to frame ihcir own constitution based #n national indopcnd(*m*< 
tlirough the medium of a (Constituent Assembly 

“ This Convention therefore calls upon ail Congress Parliamentary partu s 
to take the earliest opportunity to put forward, in the name of tlu* nalum, 
a demand hn their respective legislatures that the* Government of India Ac t 
of 1985 be withdrawn &o that the people of India miy liamc tlicir own 
constitution ” 

A serious complaint was made m the Central Assembly about ofhcial 
mferlcrcucc m elections and Su Henry Caaik, Home Member replying to 
the debate, said “the debate ranged over subjects many of which Mt*rc* nt>t 
even remotely connected with the authority and powers ot the (Jovcraoi 
Gcneral-m-CounciI and ol which the speaker ha<l very little knowl<*dgc It 
was true the Governor-Geneial would exercise for the next thi<*t‘ w(*cks powers 
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of supeiintendeiice, direction and control over some of the subjects but that 
would cease from April 1 

Refeiring to the allegation of interfeicnce in elections, Sii Henry 
Ciaik said ‘‘a surpiising thing was that the Government servants should have 
been accused of mteiferencc while fiom almost every province reports had 
been leceived that the majoiity of the Goveinment servants who possessed 
Aote voted for the Congiess If the Government servants voted for the 
Congress it was not likely they would have worked against the Congress ” 
Sir Henry Ciaik remarked, in passing, that charges of unfair conduct and 
undue influence had not been made all on one side They had been made 
against the Congress Paity also 

The first of April, 1987 came and went in due comse marked by a nation- 
wide, peaceful hwital on the one hand and inaugurating a short era of three 
months of ceaseless agitation and tearing and raging propaganda all over 
the country In six out of the eleven provinces, the party that came m a 
majority would not touch oIRce with a pan of tongs nor would it keep its 
hands wholly off the business If the Congress annihilated itself as a parlia 
mental y limb of the nation, the Government knew what to do If the 
Congress on the contrary assumed office. Government would soon adjust 
themselves to then new cnviionment foi the bureauciacy is an expert in 
the art of adjusting itself to changing conditions and biding its time for an 
opportunity to overthrow them The Congress, however, would not let 
(Government play Ihcir game according to their wonted lines For the first 
time, in the history of India and perhaps of the world, here is a political 
oiganisation demanding assuiance of the Governors that they would not use 
their special powcis of interference or set aside the advice of ministers in 
icgard to constitutional activities Yet, be it noted, these powers weie 
statutoiy in then oiigin and are marked special after grave and solid deli 
beration How were, the Governors to wash their hands once for all of those 
very safeguaids and reservations which were vested m them by law and which 
the vested interests of the ruling nation demanded and dccieed as the real 
correctives to the misuse of democracy by a subject country A battle- 
loyal took place over the legality and the constitutional propriety of demand- 
ing such assurances Legal or illegal, constitutional or unconstitutional 
was not the issue before the nation Here was a constitution to which 
India was no party, which did not carry with it any traces of 5€Z/-determma 
tion or 'faint deliberation butwas the result of determination or of external 

imposition If the Indians should woik such a constitution it could be only on 

their own terms Else the Law and Constitution would take their own course 

according to the chapter and section of the New Act If deadlocks resulted 
that was not the fault of India The policy adopted by the British Govern- 
ment on the one hand m defiance of the declared will of the people and the 
decision of the All India Congress Committee on the other to combat the 
New Constitution and seek to end it, were facts openly laid before the con- 
stituencies on the eve of elections and the apposition of^these two forces 
must inevitably lead to deadlocks and bring out “ still further the inherent 
antagonism between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism and e^epose 
the autocratic and undemocratic nature of the Indian Constitution On 
the ments of this Constitution, there were very good reasons why the Congress 
could not bring itself readily to work the constitution for what it was worth 
The bearings of the problem from this point of view will be discussed here 
presently But reverting to the question of legal and constitutional aspects. 
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it must be said that when Gandhi look up a position afilxmiug the coiicelness 
of the Congiess attitude, he was thinking and speaking and acting not likt 
the de facto leadei of a political paity but like a juiist and const itutioiuil 
lawyer who had h id ample exp< riciice m the domain of polit ics in i he tar Hung 
lealms of the cmpiie Legal opinion m India ind Engl ind began to langt 
itself on opposite sides xVlmost the In si to (ombat tlie ittitudo ol tlu 
Congress was Sii Te] Bahadur bapiu who tiankl> decliicd the dcinaiul 
m idmissiblc It has been the inistoitune ol Indi i that the national demand 
whence ei put loith b^ the piogiessive toiccs of the day h qipened to bt 
lesistcd by the kidiis ol the put\ tint had bciomc vntuallv <kiuuct 
It may be recalled how on the 2did of Deccmboi, when (r mdlu anti 

Nehru weie invited loi a talk b> Loid Irwnn, thcie weie I3i Sapiu and Mi 
Jinnah ranged m the opposite side and combating not the Ikifish lesistanct 
to popular demand but the very demands themselves It is line that 
Dr Sapru employed his good oiiices to bring about good understanding bt 
tween the Go\emmcnt and the people as in 1061 but on the ciitical occasion 
that arose in 1937, he ringed himself definitely against the Congiess In 
opposition to the view of such a legal luminary arose two bright stais on the 
western firmament in the persons ot S|t Taiaporew.ila and l)i Bahadinjioi 
Bombay, both e-v-AdvocaUs-Gtncial, who gave, ildefmitely as t hcirc'cnsidt it d 
opinion that the demands toi assuianccs hj the Congiess wcic in no wa\ 
lepugnant to law oi constitution At this time, when Indian opinion was 
ariaycd m opposite cimps that gicat < onstitution il liw>ci ot England, 
Bcrridaile Ktith strcngthtiud ilu opiiuou ot the Congiess and suppoiUd 
the legality ot the demands Sid(» b> side wnth this ac^adtinu* ths( ussion of 
the issues aiising from the Congiess attitude, leading poliUeians ol difit lont 
provinces were carrying on lor lull tlu ee mouths, — ^Apnl, May and June- 
widespread })ropaganda on the scvcial issuts implicit in the binning 
tjucslion of the day 

The discussion of the question was notnuulv eoutined to Imiia Tlu 
Datlics of England were mUrosted m the \ uwvs ot Indian ksuk i s and m n pl> 
to Jawahaxlal Nehru’s slaUnunt to N<xvs CJuomeli liomlon, tlu Manpns 
of Lothian sent the iollowing i < ply 

*‘Mi Jawuhailjil Nelnu’s cable Ktlecls the sineeufv and nwolu 
tionaiy ardour one would ex:pect Iioin Uu^ authoi ol u umaik^ibk 
autobiography Bui lus pu Uueol a jack-boot Hiifaiu ruthhssly stilling 
Indian Irccdoni docs not leally hold w*itei The new Indian C'ouslitn 
tion, the outconu ot cndkss discussions with Indian leaders, including 
Mr Gandhi himself, but < nacted on the sole icsponsibility of the Bntisli 
Parliament, proposes one road of advaiuc to Indian self-government 
Mr Nehru and his friends believe m another There is the real di ffercru*(* 
The Constitution is based on cxpcnencc that the biggest impedmicnls 
to immediate self-government arc m India itself 

Apart from the question of the academic and thcoictical issues nuoUtnl 
m this affair, it wpuld be just as well to study in detail the signdicanc c of th<^ 
demands made by the Congress that the Governors shall not use their special 
powers of interference or set aside the advice of ministers in regard to th<* 
constitutional activities Those special powers relate to cerain groups 
interests and areas The groups are the minorities, the interests arc the 
vested interests ol the British and the areas arc the excluded and tlu s< nit- 
excluded areas in British India, and the Indian States By this demand it 
IS meant that the Governors should only act like the Governors in the 
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provinces of Australia (Section 51) They should not have the power to 
dismiss ministers at their pleasure, that the salaries should be fixed as desired 
by the leader of the house (Section 50), that they should not preside over the 
Council of ministers, that they should not interfere or make ordinances 
(Sections 55-88), or acts on grounds of menace to pe^ce and tranquillity, that 
they had nothing to do with the appointment of Advocate-General (Section 56) 
oi with the making of the police rules 

( Section 57) with violence crimes 

( ,, 59) with the fiaming of rules of business allocating the duties 

of ministers 

( „ 62) dissolving the Assembly 

( „ 74) Introduction of Bills 

( ,, 75) Assenting to Bills 

( ,, 78) Inclusion of extra amounts of expenditure in the budget 

( ,, 82) Introducing a bill or an amendment to a bill increasing oi 

imposing any tax or borrowing money except on the 
lecommendation of ministers 

( „ 84) Making rules for legislative procedure with the consultation 

of the Speaker 

( ,, 86) Interfeience with any bill as trenching upon Governoi’s 

special charge 

( „ 88) Governor’s Ordinances 

( „ 90) Governor’s Acts 

( 92) Excluded Areas 

( „ 258) The privileges of Services 

As was to be expected during the intei val that elapsed between the close 
of the elections and the Viceroy’s speech, leaders of Congress m different 
provinces were invited by then icspcctive Governors to help them in forma- 
tion of ministries It was the contention of the British Ministers that it 
was not competent for the Governors without amendment of the Act to give 
the assurances required by the Congress for enabling the Congress leaders to 
iorm mimstries The Working Committee on the contrary was advised by 
eminent jurists that such assurances could be given strictly within the 
constitution The Congress was further offended by the pronouncement oi 
Lord Zetland and R A Butler which were not only inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the case but were misleading and which misinterpreted 
the Congress attitude, and what was more, the manner and the setting in 
which such pronouncements were made were discourteous to the Congress 
The Working Committee restated its position by pointing out that the 
‘^assurances did not contemplate to abrogate the right of the Governor to 
dismiss the ministry or to dissolve a provincial assembly when serious differ- 
ences of opinion arose between the Governor and his mimsters and that 
the Congress had grave objections to the ministers having to submit to the 
interference by the Governors with the alternative of themselves having to 
resign their offices, instead of a Governor taking the responsibihty of dismissmg 
them But in the meantime, ministries were bemg formed in (Congress 
majority Provinces which were wholly unconstitutional, repugnant to the 
conception of autonomy and in total defiance of overwhelming pubhc 
opinion m those provinces Public meetings were held all over the country 
denouncing the action of the so-called mimsters and chaUengmg them to 
face the legislatures and justify their conduct In the midst of these 
conflicts, the duty of Congressmen was clear In particular, the members 
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oL the Legislatuies who had to keep themselves in touch with the electorates 
in then constituencies and caii^ the message ol the Congress with its con- 
sti active progiammc including the use of Ivhiddai to the exclusion of mill 
cloths, the local pi odiietion <>£ Kh uld ii in villages b> hand spinnmgandhand- 
weaving, Cl eating public opinion in 1 xvour ol tot il piohibition, promotion ol 
( omnuinal umt\ by c ollccln c ind individual efloit and the eradication ol un- 
louchibilitv incvciv loini \ncl so i ii is the iniciini mmisiers in Congress 
ina]Oiit> piov nuts and ininistcis 111 othci pi ov me cs were concerned Congicss 
menibeis vvcic loibiddc n to hav c ui> dealings or inU i views with them except 
ivith tlu cxpiess })(i mission ol tlu leadei oi the Congicss piitv 

While iegil and politic il opinions ol i conllieting chaiactcr vvcic being 
shot out on the cables and the vviics day to day, neither the Sccutaiy oi 
btate noi the Goveiimunt oi India appe ired to move in the matter lor vvcll- 
nigh tluec mouths At last in the third week oi June, the Vicciov came 
out with a statement on the tmpa 66 e, which he had previously commended 
tor cousideiaiion oi the i^ubiic m a shoit message bioadcast iiom Simla on 
tlic night oi iilst June The subshince of the argument is meorpoxated 
heic ioi icady ledcience The constitutional elxanges intioduccd lieic 
aieoi apioiouud ehaiacteiand they cannot come about without clithcullv 
It IS easy to ovcicmphasi/c these ciiihcultics and the Viccioy s sfatenuni 
was meant as hts contiibution towiids then linal dissipation IIis appioach 
did not ovcisuupldy oi shoiltn too nuic Ii tlu mitteis undtr discnission uul 
though a little lounil, was not meant to be c*oId ox uns>mp ilhc tic The 
subject leqiincs that in addition to the l<ims ot law oi constitutional tluoiv , 
a certain uuasuic oi sentiment <>i emotion, must be regaidcd as having 
place m moving oui minds and shaping our opinion Here is a party whi< h 
c'ommauds the maj only oi votes 111 the legislatures m certain piovmces 
and yet rcluscs to ueec'pt ollue and iheic are the (Jovernors who cxtuist 
under the Act certain jxovvexs m then judgment oi diseiction oi in tiun in 
dividual judgment subject to the geiuial control of the (hncinoi- 
General and the hit tcT himsell subject to the gcncnil contiol ol tin 
Sccretaiy of State The Govcinor-Gcneial, howcvei, despite the lac I 
that the matters ioi discussion w<i< pumaiily the eoncein ht lwc*cn thc^ 
leaders ol thc^ ]>aity <iud tlu* (hivc^inois, took up the Ihuuds of discussion 
m the light oi stiUauuts made m England ancl m Indhi ind d<c*l<ued the 
altitude of the authoiif ns on (he* < oust ilu!ioii«iJ issues bxought !u the fon 
The discussions it w is admiUccl, sliowcd tin I gtnuiiu nnsappudu nsions 
<ind misundc islnndings cMstcd thicc* inunihs <igo m certain (pnirleis as to 
theulation of ilu (iovcniois to tlH*n inuusteis and as to the extent to which 
or the manuci m whu h the C»oveinois were likely to interfere with the dav 
by day admnuslration of a piovmee by the ministry m power ’’ ft is now 
possible to dissipate these misundeistandmgs and make* clear m the most 
unmistakable manne i (roveiiiuu nfs’ (both luieand England) conecjition ol 
the nature oi the duties wdueh fall upon the (iovc inois of Xhovin<*(*s, the sfuut 
m wluch those Governors aie expected UyParhainentand Ihemselvc s jiroposc 
to discharge those duties, of the rdatum with which the (Jovernors eoutein- 
plate to work with their ministers and ot the extent to which the* (governors 
stand entiu*ly outside the party and to which tliey aie *it the disposal of a 
muuslxy The* Congress felt it could not wisely accept oflue imdei th< 
provisions of the* Ac t un!c*ss li rec eivecl ecatam assurances irom the Gov<*rnors 
The Viecioy sc‘c ks to piovc* fiom tlu experience of the previous tliree months 
within the provinces whole the minis tnes arc formed that there was ample 
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co-operation forthcoming from the Services and that the help, sympathy, 
co-operation and experience promised by the Governors were equally forth- 
coming In his view while readily accepting the smcenty of the appre- 
hensions of the Congress he saw no foundation of fact for them — that the 
Governors would seek occasions to mterfere with the policies of the ministers 
or ‘ the gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of the special responsibilities 
imposed on them by the Act to impede or challenge the ministers in the day to 
day administration of the province The object of the Act is to enable 
the ministers to feel that, they could, with confidence, frame and implement 
with the co-operation of Governors and the Services a programme of legislation 
on broad lines for the benefit of the province The Act and the Instrument 
of Accession make it clear beyond any possibility of any question that under 
the provmcial autonomy all matters faUmg withm the ministerial field includ- 
ing the position of minorities, the position of Services etc ,the Governor will 
ordmarily be guided m the exercise of his powers by the advice of his ministers 
who would be responsible not to Parliament but to the legislature 

The special responsibilities of which the most important is the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of the Province or part 
of it, the safeguarding of the interests of the minorities and the rights and 
interests of the Services were the response of Parliament to specific demands 
m that behalf Though they are restricted in scope to the narrowest limits 
possible, even so, a (governor will at all times be concerned to carry his 
ministers with him In other respects, it is mandatory on the Governor 
to be guided by their advice no matter what his own opinion may be 

What should happen when a Governor and his ministers do not see eye 
to eye on a matter where he is required to exercise his individual judgment*!^ 
The ministers have the right and duty of advising the Governors over the 
whole 1 ange of the executive government within the ministerial field including 
the area of special responsibilities For such advice, ministers aie answerable 
to the legislature and such advice is binding upon the Gkivemor except when 
he IS not specially required to exercise his individual judgment The 
Governor himself is within the limited area of his special responsibilities 
directly responsible to the Parliament whether he accepts or does not accept 
the advice of the mmisters When a Governor rejects such advice, the 
responsibility for the decision is his, ministers do not bear any and are 
entitled publicly to state that they bear none in lespect of a particular 
decision or even that they have advised the Governor contrarywise The 
Governor m any case must put the ministry or the minister fully m possession 
of his mind and explain to him the reasons which in his judgment make it 
essential for him to follow a particular course or to pass a particular 
order In such eases should the Government resign or shall it carry 
on its work after indicating publicly or privately its attitude in the 
m<itter which has formed the subject of the order or shall the Governor 
be required to dismiss it*^ His special responsibilities include matters of 
varying magnitude of intrinsic importance For this reason, the Viceroy 
welcomed “ the helpful suggestion recently made by Mr Gandhi that it is 
only when the issue between the Governor and his mimsters constitutes a 
serious disagreement that any question of the severing of their partnership 
need arise In such cases alone, the mimstry must either resign or must be 
dismissed Resignation is more consistent with self-respect and is an act 
taken spontaneously by a immstry Dismissal is more unusual and imght 
seem to carry with it some suggestion of inferiority Both are possible 
But the Act does not contemplate that the Governor’s action of demanding 

ir c— V— IT— i 
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the dismissal should force the ministries’ action ot resignation Ordinarily, 
howevei, such differences as may arise between the Governors and the 
ministers will admit the goodwill on both sides of being resolved by agreement 
The Governors are anxious not to provoke conflicts with their ministers 
and to leave nothing undone to avoid or to resolve such conflicts In effect 
then, the executive authority runs in the name of a Governor But in the 
ministerial field subject to qualifications, the Governor is bound to exercise 
his authoiiiy on the cxeicise of his ministers Thcic arc certain strictly 
limited and clearly defined areas in which, while here as elsewhere, primary 
responsibility rests with ministers, the Governor remains ultimately respon- 
sible to the Parliament Over the whole ol the remainder of the field, 
ministers are solely responsible and they are answerable only to the provincial 
legislature In icspect of special responsibilities, the Governor can and 
sometimes must act otherwise than on the advice of his ministers and thi 
decision in such cases will rest with him and he will be responsible to the 
Parliament for taking it This does not mean, however, that the Governor 
is free or is entitled or would have the power to interfere with the day to day 
administration of a province outside the limited range of responsibilities 
specially confined to him Not rigid conventions but a policy of ‘ give and 
take * has ensured constitutional advance in the past The provision m 
the Act for extreme contingencies does not involve any assumption of a 
wish to see those contingencies turn into realities In these words did the 
Viceroy express his conviction that the shortest road to that fuller politic il 
life which many of you so greatly desire is to accept this constitution and to 
work It for all li is worth and that m the full woikmg and developing this 
<2onstitution lies the best hope for the general and lasting amelioration in 
the conditions of the rural population and of the humbler sections of society 
which all of us so ardently desire ” 



CHAPTER III 


Acceptance of Office — ^July 1937 

The position of the Congress in the month of J nly 1937, immediately 
after the Viceroy’s speech on the 20th of June preceding may profitably 
be summarised at this stage in a few paragraphs mostly in the language 
adopted by the Working Committee itself in its resolutions passed at the time 
The All India Congress Committee at its meeting held prior to the Convention, 
that is, on March 18th at Delhi, had formulated the basic Congress Policy m 
regard to the constitution and laid down the programme to be followed by the 
Congress members of legislatures both inside and outside these bodies 
On the question of office acceptance, it was stated that permission should be 
given where the Congress commanded a majority in the legislature and the 
leader of the Congress party was satisfied and could publicly state that the 
Governor would not use his special powers of interference or set aside the 
advice of ministers in regard to their constitutional activities We have 
already seen how the necessary assurances had been demanded by Congress 
leaders m different provinces and how when they were not forthcoming, they 
expressed their inability to undertake the formation of ministries The 
Secretary of State, the Under Secretary and the Viceroy having since made 
ceitain declarations on this issue on behalf of the British Government, the 
Working Committee read in them doubtless a desire to make an approach to 
the Congress demand but was of opinion that they fell short of the assurances 
demanded Nor could the Working Committee subscribe to the doctrine of 
partnership propounded in some of those declarations when really the 
British Government and the people of India stood in the position of the 
exploiter and the exploited At the same time, the Worlang Comnuttee 
felt that the circumstances and events of the times created a situation which 
warranted the behef that it would not be easy for the Governors to use their 
special powers Accordingly the Working Committee which met m the first 
week of July at Wardha resolved as follows — 

“ The Committee has therefore come to the conclusion and resolves 
that Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they may be invited 
thereto But it desires to make it clear that office is to be accepted and 
utilised for the purpose of working, in accordance with the lines laid down 
in the Congress election manifesto and to further m every possible way, the 
Congress policy of comhattn^ the new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting 
the constructive programme on the other (Italics ours) 

“ The Working Committee is confident that it has the support and 
backing of the A I C C m this decision and that this resolution is in further 
ance of the general policy laid down by the Congress and the A I C C The 
Committee would have welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction 
of the A I C C in this matter but it is of opimon that delay in taking a decision 
at this stage would be injurious to the country’s interests and would create 
confusion in the public mmd at a time when prompt and decisive action is 
necessary ” 
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ON THE QUESTION OF SALARIES OF MINISTERS, SPEAKIRS AND 
ADVOCATES-GENERAL 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Committee at its 
meeting at Delhi, March 15-22 — 

Apart from tree provision to be made by the State for lesidencc and 
conveyance, the salaries of Ministers, Speakers and Advocates-General shall 
not exceed rupees five hundred per month, as laid down m the Karachi 
resolution of Fundamental Rights and Economic Programme ” (1931) 

Two circumstances happened which require a somewhat closer exa- 
mination at this stage Olficc acceptance was resolved upon and this, by tlu 
Working Committee We may now recall, lor a better understanding ol 
the evolution ol this result, the steps and stages thiit had led to it At 
Lucknow (April, 1936), the concerned resolution (No 9) said, ‘‘ m \ lew of tlu 
uncertainties of the situation as it may develop, the Congress considcis 
it undesirable to comnut itself to any decision at this stage ” 

A manifesto was promised at the time and paragraph three oi th<' 
Manifesto says on the subject “ the A I C C is of opinion that it will bi 
desirable to take this decision aftci the elections Whatever the decision 
be, the Congress stands for the rcjcriiOM of the New Act and lor non-co-opci i 
tion in its working ” {Italics ow 9 ) 

Then there came the selection of candidates on which the picsidential 
address of Faupxir contains an interesting statement which rcxds is 
follows 

“There is a cerLiin tendency to <oniprornis< over these <1<< turns, io 
seek a majority at any cost This is a dangerous dnlt and must }>o stopped 

These constituted the background of the situation on which tillahuosl 
the last point, there was divided opinion, although it must be presumed that 
the dissentients in icspc<t of aceciiiauce of ofiiec, might have been m «i 
minority but a poll was never taken on the subject The A I C C met late i 
to ratify the decision of the Working Committee and that, -so late as 29th, 
doth, 31st of October 1937, when too the A I C C passed a resolution whi< h 
was formal and brief to the effect “ that the action of the Working Conmntte t 
in taking the said decision be ratified 

* w * 

The manner m which the mmistries weic loniu d and a<lminist lal ion was 
conducted gave rise to certain inisumlei standings which must inirne<li<it< ly b< 
cleared Strong words had no doubt bciui usid in Congiossmcui’s specclus 
such as the wnching of the icloims, but the Congicss itscll whik^ it spokf 
of rejecting the N<w Act never went beyond the <onccpt of ctmthaiinfi tlu 
Act It did us( the words that “ the Congress stand** for the rejection of 
the New Act and for non-co-operation in its working*** Much, there fore, ol 
the criticism levelled at the mmistries was obvioulsy due to the failure ol 
the critics to follow the exact wording of the resolutions and the* wilhngne ss 
of the critics to be earned away by random words <wploy< cl by speake is and 
the ready impressions formed m their own minds on hearing them What 
followed the assurances is officially stated as follows - - 

“ The decision of the Working Committee at Wardha to shouldei the* 
responsibility of office was followed by the resignations of the interim minist rit s 
in the SIX provinces whore the Congress commands a majority in the kgisla- 
tures, — namely, Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provmeis, 
Uihar and Orissa The leaders of the Congress party wtTt* const <pi(‘nth 
mvitcd by the respective (?oveiuois to assist them in th<* formation of new 
Cabinets The interviews having been regard<*d as saiislaetory the loaders 
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consented to form Cabinets and submitted to the Governors the names of 
their colleagues ” 

In the result, Congress Ministries were formed in due course as follows — 


Province 

Ministers 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Bombay 

7 

6 

Madras 

10 

10 

UP 

6 

13 

Bihar 

4 

8 

CP 

7 


Orissa 

3 

4 

N W F Province 

4 



The salaries of Ministers, Speakers and Advocates-General, as already 
noted were fixed at Rs 500 per mensem by the Working Committee, — ^this, 
apart from provision to be made by the State for free residence and convey- 
ance In adopting this exceedingly modest and wholly unexpected scale,* 
the Congress was also following the Resolution passed at Karachi (Aprfi, 
1931) in this behalf, on Fundamental Rights and Duties and the Economic 
Programme It will be both instructive and interestmg to compare these 
salaries with the scale adopted in the rest of the world The Congress 
scale will wm the prize for being the lowest The appointment of parba- 
mentary secretaries in four out of six provinces gave rise to certam unforeseen 
difficulties What is their constitutional position ^ Could they function 
for the Mmisters while the latter were present in the Legislatures What 
should be their relations to the officials in the districts in their tours, to the 
Secretariat at the Headquarteis ^ Then establishment, their scale of 
travelling allowances, the staff might accompany them in tours, their range 
of authority — all these became knotty problems The third class travd, 
the small hatha of Re 1 a day, the absence of typists or clerks to any but the 
Chief Parliamentary Secretary, the ruling that they can function only in 
the absence of ministers from the Legislatures, — all these gave rise to certam 
grumblings which only could possibly be assuaged by the establishment of 
our own conventions in our own country in due course Possibly they 
might develop into Junior Mmisters functioning on terms of equality with 
the roll of semor mimsters though the latter alone would form the Cabinet 
In England Parliamentary Secretaries discharge the functions delegated to 
them In India different provinces have followed different methods and 
there is no doubt that ere long if Congress Mmistries had continued, to hold 
office they would have evolved the right solutions for these and other complex 
problems 

Office acceptance was a new ferment that began to leaven the dough 
of national Me Congressmen had had doubtless admimstrative experience 
of various types and varying measures of importance But the rulership 
of provinces which were as big and populous as Britain, which were nearly 
three times the size of Italy or pre-war Turkey, six times the size of Scotland 
and fifteen times the size of Switzerland was new to them They were 
quite conversant with the details of the birth of democracy in England, the 
Magna Carta and the struggle of the Barons on the plains of Runnymeade, 

♦ The Parhamentary Secretaries were voted a consolidated sum of Rs 400 per me- 
nsem mcludmg car allowances and house rent The Mimsters were allowed Rs lOO p m 
towords house rent and Rs 150 towards oar allowance, the cars being provided by the 
state 
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the growth of franchise, the Revolution of 1689 and Civil Wars, the various 
charters and the Reform Acts, the development of democratic traditions 
and the evolution of conventions which the British are proud of, but hei c 
the Ministers had to deal with a written constitution, rules and legulations 
standing ciders and Government oideis, Codes and Manuals, and the 
best constitutional knowledge was not a bulwark against the onslaughts 
ol the departmental ditties of permanent otlicers TheMimsteis themselves 
were dilhcult to choose In the first place there was the Instiumcnt ol 
Instructions to the Governois which bioadly described the manner of then 
selection With the assurances ’’ given by the Governors, however, the 
letter ol those instiuclions ceased to be binding, while the spmt wis in no 
wise objectionable A democratic leader ol Responsible Government and 
a Cabinet with joint responsibility could not but reckon with the vaiud 
interests represented in the Legislature that chose to sail uudei his bannci 
Nor did the Congress desire to rule as a mcie party with the traditions oi 
party Government as in America — of log rolling, jerry-mandenng and Tam- 
many Hall tactics Yet the ministcis lay under a disability Though some 
of them had had Legislative and a lew, Governmental experience, it must 
be said that their touch with the mtneacies of administration wasneithei 
mtimate nor many sided In addition, conflicting intcicsts had to be i< 
conciled and conflicting claims adjusted Not did the Ministers go to the 
Socrelariat as if they \\ere going to dwell in then own homes aitei long 
exile They weie lalhcr like the daughtci-m law of the Hindu home thil 
goes to the fat hei m law’s house wheic she has to seive a pciiod of ipprcntuc- 
ship in which she has to deal not meiely with hei spouse, but his p u( nts and 
his sisters and brothers as well The Ministers had to nego tiat e I he Governor, 
bu b this part of the task became easy on acc ount of the thicc mont hs’ struggle 
for ‘‘assurances” Not so, however, with the ten permanent seeiclaiu^s 
(in Madras) — mostly members ol the ICS, and with the fouiteim <kp<irt- 
mcntal heads who w<re likewise and mostly members of the Beimaiunt 
services — Indian (ICS) In eflect then, though llic Mmisti^ual tiain 
was formed anew, it was only the engines tliat weio newly rnaimhutuuni 
The bogeys were ail old and tven noktdy and i iiushtickle, whiU th<‘bnik<*s 
were more actively at work than the < iigincs <lesired In adthtiou tin c o d 
was old, the stokers and oilmen weic apathetic and altogi thei the lu w 
train began to creak cvei so much, -on aeiount ol grit in Ihemaelmiery 
But that was not all The engines tiuinselvcs < ould not sluughtway ilevi lop 
full speed (mark the warning given to buytis ol m w luotois) the p.issengc^is 
in the bogeys began to be idamorous for they i xpected to travel m air condi- 
tioned coaches, with high speed, smooth buflers and elastic springs, but found 
the engines hunting like the XB eugmes at Bihta, the springs bumping, 
the Ime itself uneven, and the staff over-mcticulous in their rules alnu>st fo 
the point of sabotaging progress Not all the encomiums shown ed u[)Oii 
the Secretariat a<5 helpful co-operators were approved of by th<» pubht 
And when a minister (m Madras) called the Governor lus iricnii, plulosopla r 
and guide, the public resentment rose to the pitch of ical mdignatiou 

While this was so, the expectations of the populace were pitched in i 
high key When the Zeimndars (big landlords) were <dmost all defeaUd 
3u the elections, a big revolution which had already been m full swing, 
received an added impetus m the Zcmindaris for the revision of old tc nures 
and taxes, and thc^ termination of ancient eustoms und practices Agrauan 
relief, s(*almg down of debts, immediate and total prohibition, removal of 
mterinediari(*s in cultivation, restriction of the extent of lands possessed by 
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absentee landlords, abolition of illegal exactions, redress of forest grievances, 
development of forest wealth, home crafts and large-scale industries, a more 
equitable adjustment of financial burdens, the reorganization of education 
so as to link it to the life and needs of the nation as against the needs of an 
alien Government, the recovery of national culture, the rehabilitation of 
Village Panchayats and the administration of justice so as to make it sure 
and cheap, quick and equitable, the restoration of Truth and of the inte- 
grity of the spoken word back to its pristine position, not only in Courts 
but in all human intercom se, the reorientation of civic rights and duties on 
the supreme strategy of non-violence, the uphft of social, economic and 
political position of the Harijans and other backward communities, the re- 
cognition of Labour as the real capital in the country, the replacement of the 
ideal of money by the ideal of service, the large-scale campaign of Rural 
Reconstruction, — in one word, the supplanting of all competition by Co 
operation — these were the batch of Reforms which the popular ministers 
had to addiess themselves to For each one of these items, the ground had 
to be surveyed, the planning had to be undertaken, the nation’s prejudices 
had to be overcome, populai concepts of social and economic values had 
to be chastened and uplifted Not a light task indeed ^ But that was not 
all, for ministers in certain provinces had to reckon with local prejudices 
as well In South India, an agitation was organized against the compulsory 
study of Hindi In the same province, agrarian revolts under the guidance 
of ‘ socialists ’ with distinct commumst leanings, were deliberately attempted 
by way of “ skirmishes ” as they were described which should pave the way 
for a huge revolution of peasants and the proletariat Almost in all pro- 
vinces, there were political prisoners, some guilty of violent crimes awaiting 
their redemption at the hands of the Congress But the matter was greatly 
complicated by the largest number of these being in Bengal and the Punjab 
which were not Congress-manned provinces Not a few were the doubts 
raised by critics — mostly unfriendly to the Congress, — on the manner and 
motive which should lie behind the working of the Act 

Gandhi says that m accepting offices, it is not intended by the Congress 
to work the Government of India Act Is this consistent with his earlier 
statements was the popular question Well, Gandhi is essentially human 
and essentially a politician, but a politician of a different order from those 
one meets with in daily life He is constantly idealising the actualities, he 
IS sublimating his own thoughts, plans and programmes What he already 
said was that it was not intended to create deadlocks The idea of combating 
and ending the Act adopted by the Congress resolutions engendered a thought 
in the minds of the people — ^the best among them not perhaps excluded — 
that it was intended to stage a series of wrangles, wordy warfares and wrest- 
ling matches on the floor of the Legislature In this view only tussles and 
deadlocks are apt to be visualised No, that was not intended, said Gandhi 
If that was not so, people naturally took it for granted that the Act would 
be worked — ^worked as much as the Moderates might have worked it, very 
much as the Interim Mimsters were working it, so as to subserve the purposes 
of England in India No, that was not how the Congress would work the 
Act, said Gandhi The idea rather was to take this opportunity to turn 
the attention of India from West to East, from matter to spirit, from the 
city to the village, from the mill to the cottage, from machinery to crafts, 
from money to service, from pomp and circumstance to plainness and 
simplicity, from the steering wheel to the spinning wheel 
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To combat the Act and end it might therefore, be given a wider and 
deeper meaning than is merely compatible with or applicable to a physical 
plane The whole ‘‘ national being ” was to be so regenerated so that it 
would not consent to make India the outhouse of England but a national 
home for the Indians, — self-contained, simple in style, with a national 
outlook, and albeit, a cosmo-national spirit All other things that Gandhi 
has described, namely, plain dress, simple living, high thinking, third- 
class travel, st If-abnegat ion, and seivice to the poor, follow the new ideal 
and aie calculated to change the standpoint of the whole nation The 
fact is that tin Biitish have created i cinema in India which meets your eve 
side by side with a cemetery High s ilaries lunning up to five ligui cs a mont h, 
and low wages hardly able to keep the wolf from the door, sky-sciapers on 
one side with hovels and huts or even slums and cesspits on the othci, Bond 
Street and Oxford Street transplanted to India at one end and deserted 
homes and depopulated villages at the other— these are the cinema and 
cemetery leferred to You see a cinema but do not live in it You see the 
cinema stars, but cannot expect to i < produt'e tliem in your wives and mothers 
It was, therefore, necessary lor the new Muusters to cast off the old values 
and adopt new ones When this was done, schools would not be the costly 
experiments that must perfoiee depend upon drink revenue It was freely 
stated that we would not mmd closing down colleges if they should flourish 
only on intoxicants'' You cannot make your neighbour inebriate m oidei 
that you may make your own children enlightened When, tht^ufoio, 
schools became self-supporting and jails became real reforma tones and \ oca - 
tional semmuncs, they would support Government instead of (vovernmenl 
supporting them Imagine six million school cliildrcn and college youths 
spinning yam for two hours a day That would produce mountains of yarn 
and yield oceans of cloth which would make schools a revenue-yielding pro- 
position Should we not have done it and saved up all our (xpeu(htur< 
for which we had to promote drink revtnue, and, therefore, dunk itscU 
inevitably ! 

If only our Ministers had led a life not unlike that of Aboo Ba<|i and 
Omar or even of Harsha Vardhana, why go back a thousand > cars ami nxor< , 
— ^if only they had led the life o£ the SidUiq and the Farooq, fhe Vasistha 
and the Parasara, of to-day- Gandhi himself , India would lx come her- 
self once again anci the Acts of the British Govcnnmenf in oi (or India would 
soon have to be remodelled aft< i her heui t without shedding a drop oi Idood 
or invoking a <‘Iiaig< of the liafon 

What do you say to tin vi<‘W that Gandhi urges *Mhe lawful working 
of the A<*t asked a few critics. And the answer to it must be given 
What Gandhi said was this 

The hope may be frustrated if the representatives of the 60 million 
voters have a faith of their own and are intelligent even t o use t he powers 
(including the holding of offices) placed in their hands for the purposi 
of thwarting flic assumed intention of the framers of the Act, And 
this can be easily done by lawfully using the Act m a manner not ex- 
pected by them and by refraining from using it m the way intended 
by them 

The word ‘‘lawful’’ then was merely intended to bring out tlic i<lea 
that it IS not objectionable to use the Act m aecordanoe with the clauses that 
followed and it did not mean that (irandlu advised a regular working of 
the Act 
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When all is said and done, it must be admitted that a real complication 
ensued from the reservation in the Act relating to the Services under Section 
258 wh^h has been already ascribed But the matter has been clarified 
somewhat in the following weighty pronouncement of Sir John Anderson, 
the then Governor of Bengal, at a Police parade on the relation which should 
subsist between the Provincial Governor and the Servants of the Crown 
under the new Dispensation on the eve of the formation of Mimstries (July 18, 
1937) 

In India as in England the ties that unite the Crown and the 
Services of the Crown are as real as they are intangible What I wish 
to impress on you is that the new order of things involves no conflict 
of loyalties, for the whole authority of the Crown stands behind its 
constitutional advisers acting in accordance with the law You are 
aware that the Governor has been charged with special responsibihty 
in respect of public Services, but such a responsibility on his part does 
not exclude the responsibility of the Minister in charge of Law and 
Order It is to this Minister that the Services of the Crown committed 
to his charge should look for guidance for their welfare and protection , 
it IS through him that the personal consideration of the Governor is 
to be invoked On that foundation only can rest the mutual confidence 
between the Crown, the Advisers of the Crown and the Services of the 
Crown which is an indispensable condition of an orderly and progressive 
Government ” 

The greatest difficulty, however, arose from the need to co-ordinate the 
activities of the different provinces and the absence of Central responsibihty 
It was sufficiently bad to divide up the finances into Central and Provmcial 
but uncertainties prevailed in regard to the jurisdiction — chiefly legislative, 
of subjects as well In Tenancy Reform was it expropriation to introduce 
us in Orissa in 1939 what had been in Madras a legislative measure of thirty 
years’ standing, under the Madras Tenancy Act of 1908 ? In U P Tenancy 
Legislation did not receive the assent of the Governor-General so long as the 
Ministers were in power and for well nigh a year after the war had broken 
out, while the Orissa measure was rejected by him The Debt Rehef Act 
of Madras was challenged before the Federal Court and upheld while a certain 
section of the Prohibition Act was declared uUra vires In Bombay, the 
provisions relating to foreign liquor were abrogated by the High Court as 
fallmg outside the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature Likewise, 
there were difficulties raised as to whether law relating to interest on debts 
and ‘ Pro-notes ’ — as negotiable instruments — ^which fall in two different 
categories in the allocation of subjects Provincial and Central, could be dealt 
with by the Provincial Legislature in schemes of Debt relief, whether exemp- 
tions given to the loans due to banks could or could not be granted by them 
because banks were a Central subject Pending the decisions of the High 
Courts of Provinces and the Federal Court and even apart from them, the 
Working Committee of the Congress had to stm into the breach and, through 
its parliamentary sub-committee or directly, had to undertake the task of 
co-ordination To this end provinces were assigned to the three members 
of the Parliamentary Board who were authorized to deal individually with 
urgent matters relating each to his jurisdiction The interference from 
time to time by the Working Committee in certain matters of internal 
admimstration became the subject of ammadversion, particularly by Anglo- 
Indian journals and officers, and later by the Secretary of State and the 
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Premier of Britain We may anticipate matters by citing a few example ^ 
of such intervention, — not really interference, when the Chief Minis tei 
of Central Pro\inces changed his ministry by resigning and reconstituting it 
The U P and the Bihar Ministers threatened resignation when the respective 
Governors would not agree to the release of political prisoners eon vie ted ol 
crimes of -violence Likewise the Orissa Ministry threatened resignation 
if a certain Departmental Head working under them weie promoted to the 
Governoiship of the Province, is was decided upon by the British Govern- 
men! In all these matters, it was the Working Committee th acted doubt- 
less on the initiative of the Provincial Ministries and acted firmly, breathin x 
a spirit ol unit\ and self-respect m the Congress Provinces, with the x<sult 
that It laiscd a storm of criticism against itself The part played by th< 
Woiking Committee in conjunction with the Parliamentary Bo nd in respec t 
of the chfierenl Provinces had to be re-enacted on a minor scale in the Pro- 
vinces themselves by the respective Provincial Congiess Committees When 
the office bearers of these Committees became the leaders of diftercnt 
Congiess Parties m the Legislatures and latei, mimslcis, a ducct connection 
was established between the people at large and the minister-, in whos 
iavoui they had voted The disiiiet and piovinciai Congress Committees 
which oiganised these elections b}^ nominating candidates iiulcaiijing 
on propaganda, natuially came to lx lookc'ci upon by the ])ublK as tlu intei- 
mediate custodians of populii ugh Is ind cncii as paitial k posit oiks of 
Ministerial authontv, so much so, th it these' icspcetiv c oflictsixc uno throng- 
ed by suilois who came foiwird with then gius iiues tn< I sought udress 
through the Congress organisations The' Piovmeial C\>ngiess Committee's 
in partidulai found themselves in a ddheult and some what unenviahh 
position before the ministers who could not possibly cope with the crowded 
demands made by an impatient public who ex^pected to see ilu' nuilcnniuiu 
in the new ministries and fondly behoved that the Congrc'ss Commiite < s 
were all-powerful An orderly Government based on establishexl tiaditicui 
and codified law could not and should not lend itself to party ends or Tam- 
many tactics, yet there were signs of such mtcife renc e from bedow developi«<^ 
Between these two forces the Provincial Committees had to liold tin* haiam c 
even, putting down all attempts to force the pace of progit ss by unwarrautctl 
mterferenee with the <»oursc ol adnumstiation and at thi same tune, stimulat 
mg with due lespeet to authority and with all ue< e'ssary cauaunspe'c'tion aiul 
e*arc, the mmistus to ae'cclcrate the piicc ol ii toim, to loplaca tlu' dry uml 
petrified routine of the (Soverimunl by lla humamsing pxoe»esses and pea 
sonahties of a living ministry Tins was not an csisy task Instances oi 
direct action wexc there Interference with ex:eeutive authority were not 
unknown and in certain areas, the meddlesomeness of Congress organisa- 
tion invoked upon them the wrath of the Working Committee and its seven 
reprimands. These were m turn, resented but the Working Connmttit 
and under its direction, the subordinate committees had to do tluir dutu s 
m the midst of trying conditions In this connection, the President of tlu 
Congress had to address a long communication on the (picstion of A I 0 C 
and Congress Ministries 

In the formation ol the Madras Ministry, a matter of nimor unportaiK 
arose which gave rise to some agitation One of the ten mmisUTS hod lx<n 
first nominati d to the Upper House under the A( t and then miuh' a meinlx t 
of the Cabinet Was it light for a Congressman to accept nomination at 

^ Seepages 27 ,12 of Cougnss JJulktm Xo 7 — Decimbci,' IT 
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the hands of the Governor ^ Was it m keeping with the traditions of Res- 
ponsible Government to incorporate into a provincial ministry a nominated 
member of the Upper House ^ The matter is of sufficient importance to 
admit of a discussion here in all its bearings 

In the first place there is a world of difference between the Governoi 
nominating on his own initiative and the Governor nominating on the re- 
commendation of the Premier In certain big municipal corporations such 
as Calcutta and London, there is the system of election of Councillors and 
then the elected Councillors co-opting aldermen Those so co-opted are 
aldermen who may not have cared to enter the lists in a general election but 
whose mature wisdom and ripe experience would be an asset to the Corpo- 
ration The co-option is done by the majority party, % e , by its leader 
Even so, by a convention or precedent, the Governor left two places to be 
Allied up — shall we say, like those of the aldermen in a Corporation by the 
choice of the majority party — ^virtually by its leader If therefore, the 
Premier — as the leader, mentioned the names of one or two estimable, eldeily 
men who for one reason or other did not enter the lists but whose knowledge 
and talents are considered an asset to Government, and if such a choice was 
formally put before the Governor for his approval, what was there for criti- 
cism — except that the Premier should not have availed himself of what must 
academically be regarded as an objectionable — ^yea, as obnoxious, feature 
of the Act Itself, namely, nomination ^ Once you have decided to form the 
Ministry, you cannot object to a proceeding which is strictly within the four 
walls of the Constitution Even to a no-changer the obj'cction might look 
like straining at a gnat and Swallowing a camel But coming as it does 
from the p^ublic that indulge in the pastime of such criticism, where is the 
justiAcation 

To sum up the situation was altogether new and both inside and outside 
the Legislature, the Congress had to reorient its activities and the Congress 
could not too often stress the need for lightening the difficult task of the 
Congress Ministers by Congressmen workirig outside the Legislatures ahd 
acting as friends, philosophers and guides to the people and formulating 
schemes having regard not merely to the ideals of the future but to the 
actualities of the past and the present 

At a time when the Congress has become the Government of the Pro- 
vince there is likely to be a certain fusion of activities and a sense of security 
on the part of the public, that all is well and will be so because Congress Raj 
IS established One point, however, has to be borne in mind, v%z , that the 
Congress is only in office and not fully m power yet, and that even if the 
Congress were in full power, the programme of Congress work outside the 
legislatures would be as intensive and extensive as inside the legislatures 
In fact, the strength and swiftness of the drive that Congress Ministers 
could show depended upon the reasonable and dynamic character of the 
agitation of the public m general 

For one thmg, Congress concepts on matters of administrative concern 
are as yet of a somewhat vague though not quite nebulous character In 
the very nature of things the position cannot be otherwise It is only when 
plans and formulae are subjected to the rigorous tests of a trained Secretariat 
with all Its statutes, rules, bye-laws, aUd Government Orders that their practi- 
cability and even utility can be really judged How often does it not happen 
that even in the humble spheres of a bank or an insurance company, a khaddar 
centre or a co-operative society, when a man of imagination promulgates 
a new policy, he is forthwith confronted with facts and figures which silently 
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reduce his proposals to nullity I If that is so m these small concerns, how- 
much more difficult should things be in matters dealing with a vast range 
of administrative activities into which are sought to be incorporated a 
number of economic, ethical and social reforms ! With the Governor and 
his special powers on one side, with a lot of natural diffidence in ourselves, 
with the ever-growing appetite of the public tor hastening the millennium 
now and here but with the Secretariat watch-dogs howling and baiking, 
quoting chapter and verse agjunst our cherished proposals, the task of Minis- 
ters must be anything but enviable 

Hitherto the Congress had not laboured in this direction The old 
moderates were the real repositories ot knowledge and experience of matters 
administrative and Congressmen having for seventeen years led a movement 
of aggressive warlare and engaged themselves in a programme of service 
and sacrifice, it had not been possible for them very naturally to study blue 
books and white, reports of Conferences and Commissions and budget debates 
and the Indian Hansard There is no shame in owning this On the other 
hand, the recognition of the plain truth is necessary in order to compel 
an urgent and strenuous study of the problems of the hour and this can be 
done by friends who have leisure and opportunities and the necessary equip- 
ment for it The Congress organisation must be strengthened The vast 
success that had attended its labours m the past was due to the organisation 
that it had built up during the past fifty years and it was on account of this 
fact that the Congress succeeded and the other parties failed Indeed, the 
Congress oxganisation was so broad-based that it had ceased to be regarded 
<is one amongst a number ot political parties in the country and rec»ognised 
as the one party in the country pitted firmly against Government The 
time came when it was said that the Congress must be able to plant a Com- 
mittee m every village and any village without a Committee must be re- 
garded as a village without a temple 

The Congressmen outside the legislatures must play the role of the frn^nds 
of the people, who were mostly illiterate Tiiey must not merely be the 
mouthpieces of those dumb millions but they must be able to sift the evidence 
and separate the txuc from the false, the essential from the non-(^sscniiaL 
In that view and for the purpose they must silently but studiously wateli 
the behaviour of oflicers who, by the way, must no longer be looked upon 
as the enemies of the people, but must be belnendcd and treated m such a way 
that mutual confidence was established bctwc'cn them and the people 
It was doubtless true that they wouhl take tune to give up their old autho- 
iitaiian ways, but the proeess would b< c|m<‘kemd in the measure in which 
Congressmen themselves approached the task with humility and respect 
One standing banc of the existing administration was the sense of remote- 
ness between the officers and the people The spirit of bureaucracy had 
permeated the remotest corner of even the clerical services No amount ot 
control or scrutiny from above would efface that vice so long as the national 
character did not become regenerate. The real remedy, therefore , was not 
a penal code from above, but a moral code from below A new code of 
honour, a new sense of amour propre was f<lt to be the need of the hour. 

One sad feature arising from want of responsibility to the people in 
matters provincial and national had been that they had indulged m the 
past in petty warfare and factious bickerings m their own little villages 
Naturally wrangles confined to a lumted range acquired an intensity of pur- 
suit beyond all proportion to the importance of the occasion Trivial 
quarrels assumed a great magnitude, and litigation, civil and criminal, had 
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become the recognised instrument for the exercise of that spirit of “ ven- 
detta which would under other circumstances, seek a sanguinary outlet 
— ^be it a duel, a sabre thrust or an act of rank murder However non- 
violent litigation imght be, it had destroyed the corporate spirit in the country 
and put out of court all spirit of associated action Once again, the spirit 
of the village commumty must be rehabilitated and with it must be establish- 
ed the settlement of all disputes by a system of arbitration through local 
elders, who have a direct knowledge of the scene and conditions of dispute 

Above all an army of young men must be trained in the institutions, 
which had been the untouchables of Government up to now if not positive 
suspects, who would constitute themselves as the national volunteers of the 
country engaged in a variety of tasks of a constructive character Their 
sense of helplessness had become so deep-rooted and so wide-spread that for 
hospitals, seminaries, technical institutes, leper homes, orphanages, criminal 
settlements, blind and deaf schools, they had to depend in the past upon 
the philanthropy of Christian missionary agencies All these tasks must 
be taken charge of by the young men of the nation and in addition the ser- 
vices of the young men must be available for such emergencies as fires and 
floods, famines and earthquakes This outlook must be cultivated by the 
educational institutions of the land, but must first be fostered by a demand 
tor it from the elders of society and the heads of Aimihes The Mimsters, 
after all, were like the Registrars m a Registration office whose task was to 
register the documents brought to them by the people Even so the Minis- 
ters would implement the reforms, sought after, formulated and pressed 
for by the people Vigilance on the part of the people was the one pnce 
that was demanded of them if their rights should be safeguarded and per- 
petuated 

Amongst the minor Reforms m Jails lying to the credit of the Southern 
Presidency is one of real interest and some far-reachmg importance It 
was to the effect that the scavenging work should not be entrusted m Jails, 
as was the event exclusively to the Harijans or other scheduled castes 
A peculiar feature of the British Government is that through their institu- 
tions they have helped to keep up caste long after its hold had weakened in 
the country, — and that, in Governmental or quasi-Governmental institutions 
That they ^aould have permitted — ^yea, enforced compartmental dinners 
in Railway Hindu hotels and told off the Harijans and Yanadies alone to 
scavenging work in Jails is almost incredible Yet the latter was left to 
be remedied by the Congress in 1987 and the former m South India, partially 
at any rate by the Central Government m 1941 

A detailed report of the achievements and vicissitudes of the Congress 
Ministries in the provinces is given separately Suffice it here to say that 
Assam soon joined the order of Congress- manned provinces and Sindh al- 
most toed the line with the remaining seven provinces, so that at one time 
in 1989, it was possible to count eight of the eleven provinces as Congress- 
manned or Congress-minded When first office acceptance was sanctioned 
by the Congress, it was clearly apprehended that ere long coalition mimstnes 
would doubtless come into existence but such apprehensions or anticipations 
were equally clearly put down to the morbid forebodings of cantaiikerous 
critics The vehemence with which such criticisms were warded off was 
only equalled by the sincerity ammatmg it, but politics is not a game pecu- 
liarly different from Chess or Cards for no one can foretell what shapes or 
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what new alignments will de\ clop under stress of circumstances arising from 
time to time It was thus that Assam formed a ministry of eight ministers 
with the Premier as the solitary Congress Minister This event accentuated 
the regret felt in Bengal that no coalition ministry was allowed there at the 
outset but cleaily no one can judge earlier events by later happenings 
The increasing sticngth of Congress power and Congress inllucnce brought 
with it a volume of trouble The accelerated pace of popular e's.pectations 
in the w ly of progress of i<lcas and events — especially in the spheres oi 
libour and machinery was tlu cause of strikes here, there and elsewhere, 
which under the very Congress Ministries, witnessed instance after instance 
of filing by the Police and the Military, That there were three such firings 
in South India in the space of two years and three months of office, was 
considered an enormity, but South India paled into insignificance in com- 
p irison with the fort>- seven times the Military was summoned to restore 
order m U. P , although it was so summoned almost wholly only as a Reserve 
force, a standby In one ease in South India where there was a stay-in- 
strike in a jutc mill (at Chittivalasa) the Collector was considered as having 
erred m his judgment on the evidence of an official commission of enquiry 
composed oi the Inspector-General of Police, a member of the Board of 
l^evenue, and the Labour Commissioner, but the punishment propost <1 was 
<i transfer of the English Civilian from Waltair to the cool heights of 
Ootacaiuund and in the altcrn«itivc to Uic much coveted M<ilabar and 
Imally fo the mxi b( st distiu t in the provmc< of Bt llary lit n w is <i lesson 

m Provincial Autonomy relating to the Services which c<ime in tarn to 
prove the anticipations and apprehensions reg^irding the (Jovc^nment of 
India Act In South India, fairly early m Congress administration, thert 
was a case of sedition under Section 124-A of the I P C , whu h made Congress- 
men feel aghast, but when the speech itself g<iined publicity through tlu 
initiative of the accused at the meeting of the A I C C m Calcutta, 
October, 1938, the seventy of public resentment abated and flurt was a 
revulsion of feeling against the undertones of the spe ech which was dc hvered 
after a personal warning by the Chief Minis tcT The distinction has conic 
to be clearly marked and recognised not between sedition and loyalty but 
between non-violence and violence, and it was agreed that Congiess Govern- 
ments could not let ‘ violence ’ hover ovei their provinces Only 
Penal Code should be suitbuly anunded and U is not enough to have th< 
task of nairowing down the issue to the Magistracy whuh has inherited its 
own tradilions of Lave and ()i<l<r through long >cais oi loyal service to the 
British ILij Thus between tlu Kisan-Mait lu s whuh took place along 
vast distances and the mass awakening they brought m their tram notably 
m Zemmdan areas, with strikes in nulls, with peasant conferences which 
were followed by mass Satyagraha, the Madras Ministry had a sufficiently 
arduous task Bub even these were no justification for the firings at Ch< t*r ala, 
Chittivalasa and Manclasa. 

Bombay was the only province which undertook and earned out Laboui 
Legislation There was a Labour C^ommittec appointed and alter due 
deliberation, a Labour Bill was passed wlu<-h, how<‘ver, did not satisfy a 
section of Labour in Bombay. Hostile dcmonstiations and shooting dis 
ligurc‘d subscejuent history But the real tragedy lay in U P wheic the 
frequent oc^cunence of riots -eomiuuiml and other, necessitated tlu‘ (ulhng 
lu of the military often to maintain peace and tranquillity It was in th< 
midst of these disturbances and cmbaiiassinents at any rate, new t xpenences 
that the Congress Mmisf nes had to embark upon a programme of constructive 
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reform In the first place all the Congress-minded legislatures hastened to 
pass a resolution on the Constituent Assembly for the Government of India 
Act nowhere represented the will of the Nation and was wholly unsatis- 
factory as it had been designed to perpetuate the subjection of the people 
of India In Bombay, the greatest event was the return of the lands and 
other immovable properties forfeited and sold m consequence of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement back to the Satyagrahis by repurchasing them at 
the cost of the Government and restoring them to the oiigmal holders or 
their heirs free of occupancy price As m other provmces there was a large 
release of political prisoners and the removal of the ban on political organisa- 
tions The refund of securities from presses was also a common feature 
The bans on films and literature were lifted in all suitable cases Restrictive 
orders on Labour leaders were cancelled and labour legislations were in due 
course taken up In Madras, rural mdebetedness received its earliest atten- 
tion and though it first took the form of a proposed declaration of a mora- 
torium on agricultural debts, yet it soon gave place to a regular enactment 
by which the debts were scaled down Prohibition was the next to receive 
attention On this subject each province took its own line While 
Madras planned a campaign of attacking the centre from the circum- 
ference, Bombay chose the opposite course The supply of butter-milk 
(diluted curds ) to all prisoners in the Southern province was a 
much needed Reform Release of prisoners took place here as elsewhere, 
while the repeal of the Moplah Outrages Act was an outstanding event. 
The reinstatement of village officers who had resigned in the Cml 
Disobedience of 1930 was a remarkable achievement Not less important 
was the appointment of a Committee of the legislature to investigate into 
the conditions of the tenantry in Zemindan areas The Committee produced 
a voluminous report of a comprehensive character and as the Congress Minis- 
ters resigned in October, 1939, its recommendations could not be imple- 
mented The grant of two lakhs of rupees to Khadi and Hand-spiniung 
was an act of remarkable courage on the part of the ministry as it was an 
act of remarkable beneficence to the constructive programme of the Congress 
The measure that made a license necessary for dealers sellmg cloth other 
than handloom products was designed as a first step m the ultimate protec- 
tion intended for the handloom weaver Boards of conciliation were appomt- 
cd m connection with certain strikes The reorganisation of the Medical 
profession and Public health was taken on hand betimes and honorary medi- 
cal officers came to be appointed to hospitals as well as male nurses (m 
S India) The coloured ballot box system was introduced into Municipali- 
ties and District Boards 

In U P two of the six ministers and three out of the 13 parliamentary 
secretaries came from the Muslims while two parliamentary secretaries 
came from depressed classes Two Committees were appointed in order to 
undertake measure for the relief of the Peasantry Immediate relief was 
given by stay of proceedings for the ejectment of tenants Rural indebted- 
ness claimed its attention by the hand of the second of these committees 
The dispute between the employers and workers in Cawnpore where there 
were numerous strikes were settled by the timely intervention of the Ministry 
In C* P , while charges were contemplated in regard to various subjects, 
the work accomplished related to certain forest rights, opening of schools 
for aborigmees and giving preference by Government departments to the 
manufactures of the Provmce A remarkable report was ^awn up relating 
to the commercial and economic survey of the province A 12|% reduction 
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m the c^se of small holders was effected permanently throughout the pro- 
vince and debt conciliation boards were established It was proposed to 
license clubs and reduce foreign liquor shops, to reduce in other areas country 
liquor shops, and slightly enhance the pi ice of liquor and also considerably 
reduce outstill areas In the domain of Public Works, the investment on 
Public buildings was considerably reduced Irrigation rates were ordered 
to be reduced wherever they were against all laws and rules so as to 
avert a crisis The scheme of Vidya Mandirs was vigorously introduced 
in order to meet the requirements of 21<,000 villages which went without 
any cducxtionil taeihties At the end of all this category, there comes 
an achievement which must be assigned a separite place by itself because 
Bengal was not a Congress-manned province In Bengal there was the 
laigesi number of detenus and Politicals, awaiting release under the inter- 
vention of Gandhi Gandhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly three weeks from 
25th of October to the 16th November, 1037 despite a very high blood 
pressure and otherwise a bad state of health He had long talks with the 
Bengal Ministry and the Governor of Bengal He met a number of ex- 
detenus and other political prisoners On his way back from Calcutta, he 
paid a visit to the Hi|h concentration camp and had a two-hours talk with 
16 state prisoners The Government had now issued a eomrnunique ordering 
the release of about 1,100 detenus 

“ As regards the remaining detenus, no moic than 450 in numbe i, 
a large portion of whom ire in c imps and jails, Government propose to 
take up Ihcir < xscs m the nc«ir lulurc Mi Gandhi has ofli lecl to 
interview individual detenus, a task which he intends to umlcrtakt 
m about tour months^ time and for which Government will gladly affonl 
him every facility Government hopes then to be in a position to 
grant immediate r<dease to those detenus in respect of whom Mr Gandhi 
may be able to give Govoinment satisfactory assurances after seiing 
the individual dctCAUs In the lucantunc Government will contmm 
to consider relaxation in individual cases and, if such a<*tion appeals 
to be justified, complete release ” 

Gandhi has pointed out that the luamtenaiiet ot ** nou-vudent at- 
mospheie m the provnuc was absolutely ncetssary The lUngal Ciovern 
menfc used, however, a diHenaif phiasiology when they said Its (tht 
policy of progressive release ol delenus) siu<ess must, howcv< r, diptiultm 
the co-operation of the public ami flu leaders ot public opinion mamtaining 
<inatmosphciem which subveism movements will hml no encouragement ’ 
(Jandhi has expressed the hope and belief that the words subversive mova*- 
ments ’’ used in this connection meant “ no more than activities which are 
either themselves violent or which arc intended to further violence 

1937 

Summary 

Altogether the year 1037 was an eventful year The Congress did not 
hold a session m the year but covered the progress of half a century in if 
Indeed it pul tlie coping stone on the arch of national organization when it 
definitely plumped for formation of Mimstues The line of progress was 
changed fiorn the wonted paths of non-eo-operatum, but the time (or co 
operation was not yet The Congress did not abate its opposition to the 
implementing of that portion of the Act whicdi related to F<*deration, - a 
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step forecast by the British Government shortly after the decision of the 
Congress to form ministries The Congress considered such an attempt as a 
challenge to the people of India and called upon the various Provincial and 
Local Congress Committees and the people generally as well as the Provincial 
Governments and Ministries to prevent the imposition of the Federation 
Provincial Governments were particularly instructed to move their Legisla- 
tures to give formal expression to this opposition to the proposed Federation 
Apart fiom the larger question of Federation, the points of conflict 
between the people of India and the British Government continued to prevent 
any spirit of real co-operation maiking the march of events For one thing 
thousands of detenus still remained without trial in camp jails and prisons, 
in India and the Andamans, and ‘ in view of the statement made by the 
Andaman prisoners in their telegram to Gandhi to the effect that they have 
given up their faith in violence, there was no justification or excuse whatever 
m detaining them there or elsewhere Besides these on whose behalf Gandhi 
and the Congress were putting forth their best efPorts, there were others — 
such as those described in the following categories whose cases were complicat- 
ed by their ciimes of violence, but all the same, merited immediate considera- 
tion That was not all There were the exiles in respect of whom the 
All India Congress Committee passed the following resolution 

“ The All India Congress Committee urge the Government of India 
to remove all restraints and restrictions on entry into India of all political 
exiles including — 

Syt Virendranath Chattopadhyaya, Dr Abam Mukherjee, Syt, 
Mahendra Pratap, Syt Pandurang Sadashib Khankhoje, Sardar Ajit 
Singh, Maulvi Obeidullah, Maulvi Abdullah Khan, Dr Taraknath Das, 
Qazzi Abdul Wall Khan, Syt Basania Kumar Boy, Syt Prithvi Singh, 
Lala liar Dayal and Syt Rash Behan Bose 

The Committee aie further of opinion that a general assurance 
should be given to all Indians abroad, who are not sure of their freedom on 
leturning home, that on their return to India no repressive action will 
be taken against them for any past activities ” 

The Congress in previous years had not given that measure of attention 
to problems of labour throughout India, which they deserved An Ideal 
labour organization had been doubtless built up in the city of Ahmedabad 
by the constitution of a permanent Board of Administration, but it was not 
possible elsewhere for orgamzations to command the prestige of the personnel 
of this Board Nor were the employers of labour as responsive elsewhere 
as m that premier cotton city of India The result was that labour was 
left to be organized eithei by the Communists or by random workers who 
chose to take antcrest in the task for their own reasons But when once 
Congress took up olhoe it was no longer possible to neglect this vital subject 
constituting an important aspect of national life, particularly m the provmce 
of Bombay The Labour Committee that the Congress had already appom 
ted, formulated as the result of its labours a comprehensive programme of 
Reform which was accepted by the All India Congress Committee m October 
1937 m a resolution which was as follows — 

Programme of Work 

With a view to secure uniform action m the various provinces the 
Conference recommends to the Provincial Governments the adoption of the 
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following pi ogi amine and resohes thit necessary investigation m respect ol 
the various items should be eai rick'd out mutual eonsultations held, and 
proposals formulated, before the 30th of Tune 1938 — 

(а) Intiodiietion ot Icgisl ition i uilitatmg the collection of statistics, 

(б) Kvtemsion ot the Fae tones Act to unregulated establishments, 

(c) Strictei cutoreenunt ot the Factories Act in the case of seasonal 

faetoi ic s , 

(a) Intioduction ot legislation pioMchng tor maternity benefit for a 
ptruxi of not less than (ight wicks in provinces where it does not 
c'xist , 

(e) Inepiiry into the question ot adenjuacy ol wages in orgams<d 
industries , 

(/) Labour exchanges , 

{g) Leave with pay during sickness , 

(A) Minimum wage fixing machinery , 

(^) Machinery for the settlement of disputes , 

(j) Recognition by the State and employers ot Trade Unions whn h 
accept the policy of using pcacetul and legitimate means , 

(k) Housing ot labour , 

(l) Scaling down ot debts , 

(m) Hours ot work , 

(n) Holidays with pay , 

(o) Kniplo\meat insmaiui , 

(p) Conditions tor State aid to industuts in legaid to treatnunl ol 
labour 

The Conterence lurther rcsolv<*s that admimstrahvc or legislative action, 
as the case may be, should be taken by Provincial Governments m respect ot 
as many of the aforesaid matters as possitilc in the <*oursc ot the ne^xt year ’ 

Joint Conference 

The Joint Conference is of opinion that it wouki lie^lp the evolving of 
uniform policy and juogramnic it the Congress Mimstrus of Labour met in 
periodical ConA renege The ConfcK nee is further ot opinion that the (\ingr(*ss 
Labour Committee and Ihc Congre^ss Labour Ministers and Pailiament iry 
Secretaries should in<‘ct irom time to time to icvuw the^ situation in rc-gard 
to the‘ cariymg out ot th<" labour programme* 

The Congress Labour Committee also passe*d the following resolutions 
and re*comincn(I<»d them for (he cousielcration of the* Congress Ministries 
An equally and even more imporUint subject for consideration by the 
Congress was the question of mxnoritu's The readers will doubtless recall 
the discussions at the Second Round Table Confercuec in Lon<lon m 1 931, 
the eiecision of Premier Ramsay McDonald, the Fast unto DesUh under tak(*n 
by Gandhi m September 1932 and the romeorporatumof the llanjans amongst 
the Hindus after 6 days of the epic fast whicli had convulscii tlu world 
Let it be noted that what the Congress inhmded w«is that whereas if there 
were joint electorat<‘S, the Ilarijans would be mcorporatc*d mto the general 
el<*ctoratc, the integration of "Separate* communal electorates decidal upon 
by the Prcmu*r should not dctac h th( Ilarijans from the community ol whicli 
irom time immcmiorial they hfid been inseparable fa< lots The Pr<*micr\ 
decision had exercised the Hindu mm<l ol India as well considerably All 
these are aspects ol the (question which tlic Working Committee bore m 
jrmnd when it had decided neither to act»cpt nor to i eject the Premier’s dccisium 
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The subject, therefore, called for the considered opinion of the Congress ahke 
in view of the past and the future of the nation and the following resolution 
of the A I C C was passed m Calcutta in October 1937 — 

“ The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly declared its policy in 
regard to the rights of the minorities m India and has stated that it 
considers it its duty to protect these rights and ensure the widest possible 
scope for the development of these minorities and their participation 
in the fullest measure in the political, economic and cultural life of 
the nation The objective of the Congress is an independent and united 
India where no class or group or majority or minority may exploit 
another to its own advantage, and where all the elements in the nation 
may co-operate together for the common good and the advancement of 
the people of India This objective of unity and mutual co-operation in 
a common freedom does not mean the suppression m any way of the rich 
variety and cultural diversity of Indian life, which have to be preserved 
in order to give freedom and opportunity to the individual as well as 
to each group to develop unhindered according to its capacity and 
inclination ” 

In view, however, of attempts having been made to mismterpret the 
Congress policy in this regard, the All India Congress Committee desire to 
reiterate this policy The Congress has included in its resolution on Fimda- 
mental Rights that 

(^) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opmion, 
the right of free association and combination, and the right to 
assemble peacefully and without arms, for a purpose not opposed 
to law or moiality 

{%%) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to public order 
and morality 

The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the 
different Imguistic areas shall be protected 
(^u) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex 

(v) No disabihty attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex, m regard to public employment, 
office of power or honour, and m the exercise of any trade or 
calling 

(^^^) All citizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, 
roads, schools and places of public resort, mamtamed out of State, 
or local funds, or dedicated by private person for the use of the 
general public 

(vtz) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions 
The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage 
(ix) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and 
settle in any part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any 
trade or callmg and to be treated equally with regard to legal 
prosecution or protection m all parts of India 

These clauses of the Fundamental lUghts resolution make it clear that 
there should be no mterfercnce m matters of conscience, religion or culture, 
and a minority is entitled to keep its personal law without any change m 
this respect being imposed by the majority 
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The position of the Congress in regard to the Communal decision has 
been repeatedly made clear m Congiess resolutions and finally in the Election 
Manifesto issued last year The Congress is opposed to this decision as it 
IS anti -national, anti-democratic and is a banicr to Indian fre edom ind th< 
development of Indian unity Nevertheless the Congress h<is declared th it 
a change in or supersession ol the Communal Decision should only be brought 
about by the mutual igrceinent ol the paitics concerned The Congress h is 
always welcomed and is piepared to take idvantage ol any oppoiluiuty to 
bring about such xehange b> mutual agiet ment 

In all matte IS aneetmg the minoritie's in India, the Coiigiess wishes to 
proceed by then eo-opeiation and through their goodwill in a eommon 
undertaking and lor the realization ot a eommon aim which is the Izeedom 
and betterment oi all the people ot India ” 

Closely allied with the question of the minorities was the cpie^stion ot 
the National Song In certain Legislatures, the proceedings began with tlu 
singing ot the * Bandc Mataram ’ song which had been toi neaily tour decade s 
treated as the National song ot India Other songs oi Iqbal came neiily 
into equal prominence with this of Hvinkim Chandr i Ch it tcijce but some how 
Moslem opinion resented the idea and is lime icivineed this rescntim rit c uiu 
to be ineorpoiatcd m Muslim League s mdietnunt igunst tlu C’ongitss 
lulc under ProMne lal Autonomy 

There are lie^w othei inatteis to which the A I CC its ittcniioii 

m the year undei Review For a long time, i c , loi ov e'r qini le i oi a <»t ntui v 
the Andhras and latei the K irnatakas had be^cn piessiiig tor the carving out 
ot separate provin<<*s for tlu ie»spc'cti\c Languages areas and for tlu fust 
time, the A 1 C C m Calc utta (Oc‘tobei 1987) ‘‘ n idlinmd the Congu ss Policy 
regarding the re^distiibution of piovincc'S on a lingiiistH Imsis tind iceoin 
mended to the Madras anel Bombay (iovciniucuis to consider tlu lormafion 
ot a sei>aiatc^ Aiulhia and Ivarnataka pioMuecs ic^spcudivt 1} EoUownng 
this recommendation, the Madras Legislature passtd a usolutuui asking loi 
separate provinces foi the difleremt ImguistK anas and aflex piolongul coi 
respondentc be^tween tlu Madias (iovernnunl and the Stdclars ol h(at< 
the latter he^ld ovei the proposal toi llu' tune lieaig In Ihunbaj, tiu 
question of ICirnal ik«i pioviiue was taken up simultaneously 

In the midst of tluse* ind otlui piissing pioiihrns nlating to Honu 
India did not toig< t its obhgitions to lui n itioiads abroad and to hunuunis 
m its largci juusdulion Tlu‘ aUaiis ol Indian States whieli belong to the 
‘ Foreign ' dc'paitnunl of I lie Goveimtumt ot India had engaging the 
closest attention of the Congress ami m 1987, when r«*pressi<m r<>s<‘ to tlu 
highest pitch in Mysoie, the A I C C took up this subject t and evpassx d its 
opinion in the loliowmg uueomproimsing teims 

This meeting of the A I C C evpiesse*s its e^rnphatu prot(*sl agam'-l 
tlie ruthless })ohcy ot icqnessum as mdieai<d by lh<» inauguration ol 
various reslrieiive and piohibiiory okUts <ind poJiti<*al prosecutions 
launched m the Mysore State and also against t!ic suppression oi civil 
rights and hbcHus by demymg tfic elementary rights oi speech, asst in 
Wage* ind »ssoei<ition 

“This met ting sends Us haUinal giecUngs lo the pcopU oi iMysore 
and wishes them all suce^css in Ihcn IcgU unate* non violent struggle* and 
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appeals to the people of Indian States and British India to give all 
support and encour^-gement to the people of Mysore in their struggle 
against the State for right of self-determination 

India has her sons and daughters in Zanzibar and they were engaged in 
a brave struggle against the new decrees which were calculated to result m 
ruining Indian interests, and the internal and export trade of the Indian 
community settled for so long in the country It was the Indians that had 
helped greatly in promoting the prosperity of Zanzibar The fact is that 
under the circumstances in order to give adequate help m their struggle 
and protect Indian interests there, it was considered essential that an embargo 
should be placed on the impoxt of cloves in India Accordmgly, the people 
of India were called upon to lefrain from using Zanzibar cloves until the new 
decrees should be rescinded This scheme of boycott of cloves from Zanzibar 
was taken up all over the country with real zest and resulted in achieving the 
intended relief to the Indians in Zanzibar 

Nearer home, but in a land which did not concern the Indians directly, 
grave injustices were being perpetrated by the reign of terror that had been 
established by British Imperialism Palestine which was placed under the 
mandate of Britain was the subject of acute controversy between the Arabs 
and the Jews and a Royal Commission had been appointed to go mto the 
problem The Peel Commission on Palestine had submitted their report m 
the 4th week of July and proposed a partition of Palestine between the Arabs 
and the Jews If we may anticipate matters, the concept of Pakistan based 
upon a partition of India into Hindu and Muslim areas which although it had 
its origin so early as 1932, became a live issue in 1940-41, was only a parallel 
to this concept of the Partition of Palestine which was i ecommended by the 
Peel Commission in 1937 The Congress emphatically protested against 
the reign of terror as well as the proposals relating to Palestine and assured 
the Arabs of the solidarity of the Indian people with them in their struggle 
for national freedom 

Japan’s aggression in China became as much the concern of the Indian 
Congress as the Partition of Palestine — 

“ The All India Congress Committee view with grave concern and 
horror the imperiahst aggression of Japan in China attended with wanton 
cruelty and the bombing of the civil population 

“The Committee express their deep admiration for the brave 
and heroic struggle which the Chinese people are conducting against 
heavy odds for maintaimng the integrity and the independence of their 
country and congratulate them for achieving internal umty m face of 
national danger 

“ The Committee offer their beartfelt sympathy to the Chinese 
people in their national calamity and, on behalf of the people of India 
assure them of their solidarity with them in their stiuggleformaintaming 
their freedom 

“ The Committee further call upon the Indian people to refrain 
from the use of Japanese goods as a mark of their sympathy with the 
people of China ” 

It is not possible here even to summarise, however briefly, the events 
that crowded the national programme and constituted the national achieve- 
ment in the year 1987 A new national outlook pervaded the whole country 
Internal disciplme and external mdependence were the supreme concern of 
the Congress This country, it is well-known, has been subdued as much 
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by the rewards held out m recognition of loyalty as the penalties meted out 
in punishment of patriotism* and in the scheme of the moral and intellectual 
conquest devised by the British in India, the titles* list, stretching ovci 
long columns of dailies published in the beginning of the year and its middle, 
the former to mark the New Year’s owners and the latter those of the con- 
ventional birthday of the King, has played a great part in the demoralisation 
of the nation which by tar exceeds the part played by posts and preftrmenls 
Accordingly, the A T C C expressed their considered opinion that m Provincts 
where the Congicss IMinistrics existed, the Assemblies should adopt a resolu- 
tion diseounh nancing and discontinuing my tuither titles or dccoxations and 
that the Cabinets should intim ite to the King that they would not make any 
further recommendations m this behalf and did not desire anj to be c onion < d 
on their provinces 

In a vast country like India, the pxocess of co-ordination of activities 
and maintenance of discipline was no easy task, particularly wdicn the nation 
was about to taste power for the first time The leadership of parties m 
the legislatures meant a good deal more than met the eye at first and for 
the first time the Congress began to realise how in this tiny seed of the 
4 anna membership of the Congress, the mighty tree of the Premiership 
of the Province lay embedded If, thorefoie, eonflic Is aiosc between tht 
claims of an individual and decision of the paity in rcgaid to its Ic idcrshi]> 
which meant virtually the picinicrship oi tlu pro\ inc( , it was only the ot k- 
ing Committee that could possibly addrt ss itst If to 1 lu solution ot t he piohh m 
by adjustment of chums whcicvci possihh ox ihea icjcction wlurevtr 
necessary * 

‘‘The Working Committee considered the repoi I of Shri M K (Gandhi 
and Shn D N Bahadurji regarding the issues laised by Shii K K 
Nariman The Commiliec also considered the eovt^nng letlcr of Shn 
M K Gandhi and the two statements issued by Shn K F Nariman m 
regard to the report of the Inquiry Committee The Commit t(c art* 
of opinion that in view of the findings m this report ami his a<<eplan(H 
of them and his subsequent iccant alien, his conduct has been such as to 
prove him unworthy of holding any position of trust and i< sj)onsibiht\ m 
the Congress organisation 

“ In view of these facts, the Working Committee diiects that th<‘ 
report and the letters accompanying it b<‘ pubhsh<‘d in the prc*ss ” 

The description of c^vents of 1938, and a stud> ol the Ilarijuira session 
of the Congress may wed! open with a rcfcrexu'c to the celebrations of the* 
Independence Day whi<‘h had beem obsc»rved since 1930 The (Indepcndenc < ) 
Pledge drawn up m 1930 had dc5>cribed in some detail the moral and material 
injury done to India under British Impenahsm A recital of this being 
considered unnecessary every year, the pledge which was then ivssued on the* 
eve of the Civil Disobedience Movement (Salt Satyagraha) of 1930, w^as 
suitably altered and the following new pledge for the Independence Day on 
January 26, 1938 was issued — 

“ We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian people, as 
of any other people, to have* freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil 
and have the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities 
of growth We believe also that if any government deprives a people 

♦ Tlu reft rem c here is to tlu dispute m Homtmy President y for the tietails ofwhit h, 
the reader IS r, fern d 1<> the lluUc tins of theCongiess md other concerned literal ure Mr 
Katimnn felt aggt cved and the nmtttr was referred to u C oiunuttec 
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of these rights and oppresses them, the people have a further right 
to alter it or to abolish it The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself 
on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally and spiritually We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj oi 
Complete Independence 

We recognise that the most effectivejway of gaming our freedom 
is not through violence India has gained strength and self-reliance 
and marched a long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate 
methods, and it is by adhering to these methods that our country will 
attain independence 

‘‘ We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and 
solemnly resolve to carry on non-violently the struggle for fieedom till 
Puma Swaraj is attained ’’ 



CHAPTER IV 


H^RITUR^ (1938) 

11 the commotions ind the conv'ulsions m national lhou|;ht dunn<» 
the two preceding vtais were largely conditioned b> the concepts ol Socialism 
and Communism which travelled ilicsh into the country, the conflicts 
that arose m 1938 must laxgelv be put down ,u. the off-shoots ot the earlu i 
antagonisms that had been raging indecHi foi some yeais past in Congress 
annals Here was Gaadhi who though not a meinbei of the Coiigiess, was 
still the Power behind the throne, the fountain spnng of all ideas ol con- 
structive nationalism and the architect of that mighty barrage which helped 
to stem successfully the tide ol violence There were the youngci lolks 
who felt impatient over the slow progress of the ideas rooted in non-violcnec 
and were hard put to it to discover short cuts to vertical heights or make 
long jumps over impassable gulfs The formation ol Ministries in p u tu ulai 
did not achieve that millennium nor did the popular Goscinmcnts help 
to hasten the advent ot that far off di\me event, the emancipation of tin 
Kisan People began to ask m wonderment how it was Ilut tlio Zt mind us 
stayed wheit they h,id been, that the 'AuUvn of \ he Police c ontmued un ibalc d, 
that the sufferings and miseries of the eulliv.xtors wtic still awaiting re die ss, 
while the prisoners convicted of crimes of violence were jiiniiig awa\ 
in jails m Rcugal, Bihar, and the* Punjab and m the Andamans, as the result 
of the hunger-strike they had embarked upon In the midst of this conlusion 
and darkness, there jneped m a streak of light, however dim, winch jn’iie 
trated this atmosphere of uneer Unity and helped to brighten the path of the 
Congressmen across these unfaiiuliar paths of national re construe tion 
Fioni the Andamans came the avowal ol the piisone'rs that they no loiigei 
had any faitli in texronsm or violence as a jKihtieal cie^ed and as n we'apon 
m the struggle foi Iiecdom Thc'ir vie*ws were prompted neither by ient 
norbyhojic but solely by ule)nganel<*are‘tulstudy of history and liiud thinking 
about political seiemee and they wued ihuii vi<‘ws to Gandhi and to the worlcl 
Then again those who had been suffering ioi long and l>itte*rly loi the exjires 
Sion of thou ide'as, we'ie not <i few lor the*ro were still a 1,000 Bengali Youths 
and amongst them 7 we>mc‘n m prison Numerous weie the repainute'd 
Andaman prtsoneis with long years before them without any hopc‘'ol release 
There were 13 prisoners m the Ilazartbagh Jail ut Bihar who following the* 
example of Punjab Comrades, were on hunger-strike and th<>rc wi*u* 23,000 
^Bhadra log' young men in Chittagong who must e*arry idenlitv cards, 
for all these to disavow their faith m violence was to spell the death of 
terrorism m Bengal and m the* rest of India The Congress called u|X)n 
the hunger strikers to give up Iheir strikeand assured the in that overyllung 
would TO done and was being done to secure tlie release* of the prisoners 
There was a lull doubtless after the rcpatnation of the Andaman prison(*rs 
and the release ol the 1,100 Bengal detenus, lor imperialism was not pri*pure*el 
to go further and it invoked the special powers ol the Governors to pi(*v(n( 
thenr release The Hunger strikes m the Punjab of 20 patiiots alrc'iidy lor 
80 days sc'tved to break the lull and stir the conscie‘ni*e of the* nation once* 
agam. 
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While, on the one side, those that fought the national struggle with 
their blood were thus veering round to non-violence or at any rate weie 
weaning themselves away from all violence, there were the hordes of Kisans 
organising themselves into huge parties marching hundreds of miles along 
the villages and trying to build up a party, a power and a force more or less 
arrayed against the Congress They found a cause, a flag and a leader 
The cause of the Easan was not a new one but had all along been upheld by 
the Congress The flag they chose to favour was the Soviet Flag of red colour 
with the hammer and sickle This flag came more and more into vogue as 
the flag of the Kisans and the CJommumsts and even loud and repeated ex- 
hortations of Jawaharlal Nehru would not keep it to its place or proportions 
Almost everywhere there were conflicts between Congres^en and Kisans 
over the question of the height and the prommence of the flag, and the 
virtual attempt of the latter to displace the Tricolour flag symbolized the 
contest between Socialism and Gandhism Really it was less of Socialism 
and perhaps more of Commimism that was gradually permeating the at- 
mosphere for the Sociahsts began already to identify themselves with the 
Communist group in some provinces or melt away imperceptibly into the 
larger group of nationalists The leaders of the Kisan movement were 
many and they toured the country far and wide and shifted the gram from 
the chaff, the true Socialists from the doubtful, the ardent and active from 
the passive members and they strengthened and consolidated their party 
and pitted it up agamst the Congress It is regrettable to note that the 
provincial elections in several provinces became complicated by disputes 
and skirmishes in Karnataka, m Bihar, m U P and in Orissa while m Andhra 
and other places only the supreme faith of the volunteers and the average 
Congressmen in non-violence saved the province from the display of violence 
on the part of the opposition 

It was in the midst of this conflict between violence and non-violence, 
the acuteness of the situation created by the hunger strike in jails and the 
subdued resentment against the Congress ministries for their slow progress 
that the Haiipura Session met The Fifty-first Session of the Congress 
met at Vitthal Nagar, Haripura on 19th, 20th, 21st of February 1938 under 
the Presidentship of Babu Subash Chandra Bose There is no doubt that 
the session met under highly trying circumstances 

The selection of the President for Haripura was uneventful On the 
eve ol the Session Subash Babu outlined his policy thus — 

My term of office as the Congress President will be devoted to resist 
this unwanted lederal scheme with all its undemocratic and anti-national 
Icatures, with all the peaceful and legitimate powers, including non-violent 
non-co-operation if necessary, and to strengthen the country’s determination 
to resist this scheme ” 

Mr Bose added that it would be his endeavour during the year to so 
develop the power of resistance among the people of India as to make the 
British Government abandon the idea of forcing the federal scheme down 
the throats of the Indian people In this effort they would keenly watch 
international developments and adjust their tactics accordingly, so as to 
take the fullest advantage 
Warning to Britishers 

Mr Bose warned the British statesmen against making the mistake of 
beheving that just as the Congress had accepte<j^ ministries despite their 
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protestations to the contrary they would also swallow the federal part 
of the Government of India Act He averied it would be a wrong analogv 
for British statesmen to indulge in 

Aim of National Unity 

The Congress would, continued Mi Bose, concentrate on bunging about 
national unity b} trying to settle the communal question Tlu^y would do 
everything m their power during the coming year consislent with nationalism 
to meet Mussulmans and trv to come to an understanding with them 

Mr Bose atliimed that there was anxiety on the pait oi the Congress 
to come to terms with Mussulmans, but regretted that no specific demands 
on behalf of Mu4salmans had been placed before the country He assured 
all concerned that the Congress would do its utmost to meet all reasonable 
demands of the minority community provided the Congress was assured 
that a policy of consistency was maintained — A P 

Every session of the Congress claims its own special interest and 
importance even as every resolution at a session does, and the one at Hanpura 
session may legitimately claim its share loi the Ministries passed through 
a crisis at the 51st session Hardly had they been m existence for seven 
months, hardly had they run their feet into the Mmistcrml shoes when, their 
very existence stood in jcop«Lrdy on account of certain vital and acute 
clifTcrene'es that arose bet^vecn the provmciil satraps and themscKes in one 
province and anothex The delegates’ camps at Hanpura won in high 
tension o\er the wide-spread reports that the Minisines of both Bihu and 
U P had tendered their resignations because the two Governois would nol 
allow political prisoners convicted of crimes of violence to be released All 
the perfection of arrangements at Hanpura, the five hundred cows that wcr< 
kept there for the milk supply of delegates, the meticulous cl<anlm<ss 
and the high class fare and the generous hospiiahty that the delegates and 
visitors received, — all receded into the background before the all-absorbing 
thought which events in Behar, UI^ and Orissa necessaiily forced to th< 
front Not less exciting was the problem of the States and the Kisans 
The A I C C that met in Calcutta m Oetob(‘r lt)37 had sudd<*nly taken up 
the subject of Mysore on the spur of the moment and passed a n solution wlucli 
m Its rider went beyond the well-di liberated position till then taken up 
by the Congress for it (Refer to Bulletin December 1037,) ‘^appealc<l to th< 
people of the Indian Stiites and of British India to give all support and 
encouragein<^nf to the people of Mysore m their struggle against the Statt^ 
for right of self-dt termination ” That was not all, there was a vast and 
wide awakening amongst the people of the States, — ^NortJhi, East, South and 
West, during the previous two years and the session of the Congress was 
just preceded by a convention of States People’s workers that met at Navsari 
The draft resolutions of the Working Committee, it was felt reqmr< d som<‘ 
readjustment Then there were the Kisans who m their new awakening, 
complicated matters through their activities with which the Congress could 
not associate itself as they were incompatible with the basic principles of 
the Congress Nor would the Congress countenance any of the activities 
those Congressmen who as members of the Kisan Sabhas help m creating 
an atmosphere hostile to Congress principles and policy ” 

There was too a mild sensation over the developments on the Minority 

Q uestion and over a speech delivered by Mr Jmnah at the Mahomed Ah 
^atk m Calcutta on D(yembcr 28th 1987, while addressing the Muslim 
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Students, Federation In that speech, he had held out a challenge to the 
Congress and remarked ‘ The Congress High Command must be brought to 
their senses ’ In addition there was that burning topic of the detenus and 
hunger-strikers which had been hanging fire for some time and for the settle- 
ment of which Gandhi was hoping to go to Bengal soon after the Haripura 
session Two other matters claim our passing attention before we study 
the deliberations of the Congress session at Haripura It was Gujarat that 
had invited the Congress and the language of the province is always accorded 
due recognition m the speeches, resolutions, placards and sign-boards That 
is both natural and inevitable The national language of India too must 
equally naturally claim a place in all the notices and literature and placards 
and sign l^oards adopted particularly by the Reception Committee and while 
there is no dispute for all practical purposes regarding the National language 
of India, — ^Hindustani of the two scripts that have been recognized, namely 
Devanagari and Arabic, it so happened at Haripura thatonly the former was 
noticeable side by side with Gujarati and English and not the latter This 
became the subject of a complaint later It may be thought the matter is 
not significant enough for attention here but it is not insignificant The 
fact, however, was that the complaints made in the Urdu press in this behalf 
were found to be unjustifiable for there were Urdu posters at all the principal 
places There was a complaint relating to the absence of provision of non- 
vegetarian food, while the fact was that there were hotels supplying such 
food at Haripura 

The second pomt was that the Haripura Session was the first session 
at which the paper that was used by the Reception Committee was hand-made 
paper It was really a proud day m the annals of the Congress that the cult 
of the A I V I A which was started in the year 1934*, — ^Bombay session 
(October) should have become so fai recognized that the Reception Committee 
felt called upon to use hand -made paper alone for all its transactions It was 
fitting that it should be so because at Haripura was inaugurated the All 
India Board of National Education, thus erecting the coping stone long 
overdue, on the arch of the constructive programme 

It is the imsfortune of the nation to bemoan the loss of some of its 
great men and women year after year but that is inevitable At Haripura, 
the Congress recalled with deep sorrow the demise of Shrimati Swarup Ram 
Nehru, the wife of the late Pandit Motilalji With her three members of 
the family had sacrificed themselves while in harness, m the service of the 
Nation Her only son, Jawaharlal Nehru had just completed his third term 
of the Presidentshap of the Congress and during his term made a rapid tour 
of almost all the provinces in India and also Burma and Malaya On the 
eve of his laying down the reins of office, he had toured Assam and there 
personally, as well as at the Haripura session through the Congress, demanded 
the release of the heroic Naga woman, Gxndallo, who had raised the banner 
of freedom m the distant forests of Assam in 1932 and who had been since 
suffering imprisonment for more than six years After long and strenuous 
work President Jawaharlal handed over charge to one not only considerably 
younger than himself but one that was imdoubtedly the youngest President 
of the Congress Subash Babu was still recovering from a long illness 
He comes from a province whose young men and patriots had suffered most 
in the annals of India , had striven most in promoting national culture and 
suffered most in effecting Indians emancipation The District of Midnapore 
which was particularly dear to the president was chosen by the non-Congress 
ministry of Bengal for being made the residual legatee of repression in the 
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Province and the Haripura session had strongly to deprecate the continuance 
of the ban on about 110 Congress organisations in the district of Midnaporc 
imposed by the Government of Bengal and express it as its considered opinion 
that the pit i put ioiwml by tlie Govcinmeui to the ell eel that the 
Coiigiess Committees were limbs of a terrorist organisation \vas entireU 
without any basis 

It would be advantageous to describe briefly the relation of India to 
the several countries with which it had had longstanding relations and to 
locite hci position in the midst of these international and inlra- Imperial 
( onfliets 

‘Indians overseas is a hardy annual at the various sessions of the 
Congrt ss ind at Ilanpura, as elsewhere, the Congress viewed with alarm 
tlu lapidly growing deterioration m the status, position and rights enjoyed 
by Indians m South and Kast Africa including Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Z<iuzibar and also in the islands of Mauritius and Fiji The tormatiou of a 
monopolist Clove Growers’ Association in Zanzibar, the native Produce Bill 
in Tanganyika, the Kast African Transport projects, the Reservation of the 
Highlands m Kenya lor the AVhites, were all evidences of the new economic 
policy then being pursued by British Imperialism In Konya thcie was 
fhc long standing admiinsti ative practice of preventing the British Indian 
hoin acquiring lands in Highlands w^hile a European of any nationality was 
li<etodoso This was v humiliating disability to Indians This iniquitous 
practice w is now sought to he p(ipttuite<I statutoul> by an Oulti luC’ouncil 
dclining tlu boundarus ol llu White Highlands ~a step contiaiy to the 
duLuation ol the Governnu ni of India in 1U28 

The Congress furtlui cleared it<? position m regard to the original in- 
habitants of South and East Africa by pointing out that the d< rnand ol 
the Indian settlers was not conceived in any spirit of hostility tow aids 
them but was put forward to prevent the eoinxnon exploitation of both the 
Africans and the Indian settlers by British Imperialism In Zanzibar, th<^ 
boycott of trade in cloves by the Indian Merchants was complete <ind satis- 
factory and it did not take long as a matter of fact for a propiT sefellcmeni 
of this question The same kind of brutal Imp<rialism was raising its head 
to the East in China and perpetrating lih horrors and frightfulncss, carrying 
wiih It the greatest menace to world peace and freedom in Asia The 
sympathy of Indians with China went the length of resolving upon a boycott 
of Japanese goods by India To the wt»st, m Palestine, there was a sinister 
move for the partition of the country A veritable reign of terror was 
if cot m Pnhstinc and the Congriss only wished that the diilerencc should 
be composed by amicable settlement. To the South, India had to face some 
little trouble in Ceylon The Ceylon Government was proposing discnmina- 
toiy legislation against the Indians, so as to deny the Indian labourers the 
franchise in Local administration and abridge the Civil rights of Indian 
residents in Ceylon Ceylon and India, were in the eye of tlu Congrt*ss 
one and inseparable in so far as the people were concerned 

All these paled into insignificance in comparison with the clouds of 
a widespread and devastating* war which threatened to overshadow the world 
at the time of the Haripura Session The policy of the Indian pc^oplc m 
legard to foreign relations and war was clear and the Haripura session I hough! 
it fat to state it afresh 

“ The Working Committee view with grave concern the rapid increase 

m the number of companies owned and managed by foreign nationals and 

describing themselves with designations such as “ India LUl ” or 
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similar words in the hope or with the object of being regarded as genuine 
Indian concerns The establishment of these companies has the effect of 
robbing India of such advantage or benefit as is expected from the 
policy of discriminating protection which has been pursued by the 
Government of India for the development and growth of Indian 
industries 

“ The Congress has always opposed the new Constitution not only 
because it is a negation of political freedom but also because of the inclu- 
sion in the Constitution Act of provisions described as safeguards against 
discrimination The Working Committee are of opmion that these 
provisions are not in the interests of India but are intended and calculated 
to preserve to foreign nationals and particularly British capitalists the 
exploitation of the natural wealth and lesources of this country The 
Working Committee maintain that India has the right to discriminate, if 
that word must be used, against non- national interests, whenever and 
wherever the interests of India demand or require it 

“ The Working Committee have no objection to the use of foreign 
capital or to the employment of foreign talent when such are not available 
m India or when India needs them but on condition that such capital 
and such talent are under the control, direction and management of 
Indians and are used m the interests of India 

** The Working Committee are further of opinion and declare that no 
concern can or shall be regarded as Swadeshi unless its control, direction 
and management are m Indian hands The Working Committee would 
prefer, to delay the further development of Indian industries if it can 
only result in the dumping of foreign industrial concerns who would 
exploit the natural resources of India The Working Committee 
therefore hold that the development of India’s resources should be 
achieved by building up industries under the control, direction and 
management of Indians which is essential for India’s economic in- 
dependence ” 

It was in the midst of these world commotions and convulsions that 
at Haripura, the Congress was callea upon to face its own internal troubles 
and turmoils Provincial Autonomy was doubtless being worked in a spirit 
of combat in which several conflicts sprang to the surface and awaited solution 
at Haripura But the central Government of India was still there, — ^much 
as it had stood for a century — personal and autocratic, neither responsible 
nor responsive to popular opinion The Federation that was sought to be 
erected was, though m principle not repugnant to the Indian people or 
the CJongress, i ejected once for all by the Congress as it was not based upon 
the Independence of India The Congress had no doubt that the Indian 
constitution could be framed by the people themselves by the means of a 
Constituent Assembly without interference from any foreign authority 
The fact that the Congress had agreed to the working of Provincial Autonomy 
would not operate likewise m favour of trying the Federation as well for 
this scheme of Federation excluded from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government, But it was not merely a question of responsibility 
whoDy for Federation must consist of free units enjoying more or less the 
same measure of freedom and civil liberty and representation by the demo- 
cratic system of election To this end, the Indian States should be made 
to approximate to the pirovinces m the establishment of representative 
institutions and responsible Government, Cml hberties and method of 
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election to the Federal Houses Thus alone could we avoid the enouragc- 
ment of separatist tendencies and the involvement of States in interna! 
ind external oonfhcts The Congress accordingly had no alteranative but 
to resolve to combat in every way any attempt to impose such a Federation 
against the declared will of the people 

Closely connected with the question of Federation are the allied questions 
ot Minority Rights and the Indian States More and more numerous were 
the numbers of minority communities who had joined the Congress during 
the previous year and gi\tu thiir support to the struggle for freedom and 
the ending of the exploitation ot India’s masses The enrolment of member- 
ship of the Congress rcc eived a great impetus after the formation of Congress 
ministries and a noticeable feature was the growing strength of the minority 
communities therein The Congress, it will be remembered, through its 
executive had already shaped its policy on ‘Minority Rights’ in C^cutta 
m October 1037 and felt it to be its primary duty as well as its fundamental 
policy to protect the religious, linguistic, cultural and the other rights of the 
Minorities in India so as to assure for them m any scheme of Government 
to which the Congress would be a party, the widest scope for their develop- 
ment and their participation in the fullest measure m the political, economu 
and cultural life of the Nation In practical cflcct, however, the eon versa 
tions and correspondence that went on since the time of Rajendra Balm’s 
presukiilslu]) did not shou iny matt rial itsuU is smh lud details ol these 
developments in connect ion with this problem ofllmduMulsim concord should 
be given in a separate chapt4»r n/ or tn a sepauitc publication 

There remained the question of the Indian States which played a notable 
part in the llaripura Congress It will be remembered that a section of th< 
Congress and Gandhi did not see eye to eye on the problem of the SUitcs 
and the attitude of the Congress towards the politi<*al *iwakcn mg in them 
So early as in 1084 when Gandhi published a slatcnu nt on tlio 3lh of Apiil, 
he made a reference to Socialism and tiu States as w<ll as the < onstitution 
of the Congress as the points on which ho had his distiiutiv< \uws m opposi 
tion to those entertained by one wing in the Congre ss t o( th< diilieulty 
arose from the fact that the ptopioof tlu States wcii Ixluvid to hcMi<miand- 
mg external aid for inlemal agitation They soon put tluir hoiist m ordei 
tnd organised their conmuttees and nut in an All India (\m!tr<mce m July 
1030 at Karachi This was the beginning ol a n<w chapUr m the progress 
of the Suites" Ikople’s politics on Iiius dosily analogous to those adopte<i 
by the Congress Assoeiafions spiang up tv<rywh(Te and many ot thcan 
aiiiliated to the All-India body Tlie Praja Maiidals oi eortam States pre- 
lened to remain unconnec*t<‘d with outside organisations of States’ Peoples 
much less with Congress organisation In some States, there were Congress 
Committees side by side with States’ Peoples’ Organisations Really the 
people of the States were in a difliculty Their passion for the ("ongress 
was as unreserved as it was sincere But they had to eouti^nd agsmst their 
own Governments m the States which did not countenance the formation 
of alliances with the Congress organisation* The princes of some States 
had objection even to the States’ Peoples’ Associations Although the 
Congress had up till 1921 a (constitution which did not permit of the forma- 
tion of Congress Committees m the States still, since the Calcutta session 
in 1928 a new chapter began 

Having gamed an inc*h m Calcutta the people of the States aspired to 
an ell in later years They wanted the Congress to bear the burden of th<‘ 
people m the Stat<*s or at any rate take the responsibility for the political 
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organisations of the States’ Peoples The Congress on the contrary had 
its own difficulties to contend against If an embargo was placed on the 
primary membership of the States’ People m Congress Committees outside 
the State, that was only a matter between the individual and State 
But if regular committees were formed with a whole hierarchy of them from 
bottom to top affiliated to the great Indian National Congress, observing 
its constitution, obeying its orders and actmg up to its resolutions, any 
conflict between the local committees in the Stat^ and the State Durbars 
would become a vital and immediate concern as much of the Congress orga- 
nisations as a whole, as of the people m the States Thus would the Congress 
be embroilmg itself with the local vagaries and idiosjmcrasies of a vanety 
of States, 562 in number, a task obviously beyond the pale of the practical 
pohtics of the Congress The issue then that arose at Haripura was whether 
Congress Committees should be permitted in the States and whether the 
Congress constitution of India’s provinces should not be equally acceptable 
to the people of the States An easy way out of the difficulty was considered 
by the States’ Peoples’ organisation which had just met at a convention at 
Navsari prior to the Haripura Session, to be to make one change m the 
Article 1 of the Consitution by stating that Indta means the people of Indm 
mcludmg the people of the Indian States In order to prove the bona fldes 
of the Congress m respect of their sympathies for the people of the States 
and to reassure them of the helpful attitude of the Congress towards them 
it was suggested that a committee be set up of the A I C C to investigate 
the conditions of the States’ People in special relation to civil hberties and 
constitutional development, agrarian conditions and States’ monopohes 
of Trade, m selected States m India and that a report be submitted to the 
Congress before the next session It will also be remembered that the resolu- 
tion on Mysore passed by A I C C in Calcutta in October 1937 did not com- 
mend itself to Gandhi who criticised it in severe terms nor to Jawaharlal 
Nehru though as President he allowed its introduction and the resolution 
was passed under his chairmanship That, however, did not mean that it 
should have his whole-hearted approval He himself declared at Haripura 
that he did not personally like the resolution which had come before the 
A I C C in Calcutta, — not that he objected to the condemnation of re- 
pression in Mysore, — ^mdeed, he whole-heartedly endorsed it,- — but that at 
a time when the country had to face all manner of big problems and a big 
crisis it was better perhaps if “ we tone down our resolution and tone down 
our activities slightly, so far as the use of the Congress name is concerned 
and push forward and prepare good ground for action not only m British 
India but States ” “ Today ”, he said, “ a remarkable awakenmg is taking 

place all over India including the Indian States We on our part must try 
to nurse it, cherish it and we must orgamse ourselves ” The most contro- 
versial point in the Working Committee’s draft at Haripura related to 
the clause which banned the organisation of Congress Comimttees in Indian 
States It was naturally felt from the recent instance of Mysore and the 
Civil disobedience campaign going on there, that the Congress which for the 
moment was following a different pohcy outside Mysore, could not get 
embroiled with civil disobedience in the Mysore State m all its implications 
and repurcussions on other parts of the country It was also pointed out 
that when it was a question of civil disobedience, the Congress could not be 
there to help while when it was a question of constructive programme there 
were the All India Orgamsations doubtless affiliated to but more or less work- 
ing independently of the Congress to render all necessary aid Therefore, 
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the use of the Congress name by the State Committees was definitely a hind- 
rance to them Times would soon change undoubtedly but meanwhile 
It would be better for the States’ people to depend upon themselves and 
any day the Congress would reconsider its decision On behalf of the States’ 
Peoples’ Conference, this was combated somewhat vehemently Mysore 
had only asked for permission like any British Province to carry on a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience The recent policy of promoting mass contacts 
was well known and yet the Working Committee’s draft took the public 
by surprise It was not the eommittccs m the States alone that were ban- 
ned, there were committees and committees, — some good, some bad, both in 
the States and m the provinces The caravan of India must march as a 
whole One section cannot leave anothci behind Nor could we allow 
502 States to remain as so many Ulsters right about us The Working 
Committee’s advice that separate organisations should be formed m the 
States, was sure to be counterbalanced and even nullified by the manoeuvre s 
of the interested parties and erelong, they would find the States riddled with 
number of communal and sectional organisations The only salvation 
for India was the Indian National Congress It was the one National Body 
from which all powers spring, the generating spot of all national forces 
Unless the virus and the germ of the Congress was introduced into tlu 
Indian States we would be only p< rpetnating^commuualism in them In 
the end, a compromis< w is rcathtd which did not taboo the formation of 
Congress Committees in States but substituted the following for the Iasi 
sentence of Para 5 of the draft lesolution 

The Congress thercfor<^ directs that for the pic sent Congre^ss Com- 
mittees m the States shall function under the direction and control ot 
the Working Cornmittc*e and shall not engage m any parliamentar'V 
activity or direct action in the name of or under the auspices of the* 
C’ongress The internal struggle of the States must not be uudeTtakf^n 
in the name of the Congress Subject to this, the* organisation must 
be started and continued wheie the Congress commit Ue‘s nlreads 
exist ” 

The matter did not end there In the open session there was an attempt 
to go back upon the compromise on the initiative of some members un- 
connected with the States’ Pcopl(*s’ Organisation Jhit this attempt was 
firmly put down by the* spokesmen of States’ iVople’s Confe r cnee and the 
compromise was put through honouiably and successfully From this day 
forward li must be owned that there was greater harmony and a more or 
less complete identity of view-pomts between the States’ People’s workers 
as such and the Congress as a whole An intimate connection was established 
between the two Indeed the two trains running on different lines (Railway) 
met and formed a combined tram under the common drive given by (hmdhi 
He was the one consultant onall States’ matters Was it the Kastern Agency 
States with their unprecedented repression and abhorrenl reactionary 
methods attended by protests and mass violence ending m the murder of 
Mr Ba^lcghatt, Assistant Agent to the States and the policy of frightfulness 
following It, resulting m the exodus of 20,000 people into adjoining British 
Indian area^ Or was it the tragedy of Vidura Aswaddha m that highly 
advanced State* of Mysore with its black record of ten men shot dead and 
twice as many wounded, and the equally severe tragedies of shooting which 
were not even smoothemed by the conventional enquiries into their causa- 
tion and nature Was it the battle royal at Rajkot into which armies of 
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Satyagrahis marched m serried ranks to offer battle to the Prince and his 
Durbar ovei promises broken and pledges unfulfilled Or was it the Ra]- 
putana and Central India States where as in Jaipur, the veiy formation of 
a Praja Mandal and the magnificent, social work in Fanoine relief was seriously 
objected to ^ Or was it the Northern Indian States of the Punjab and 
Kashmir, where Satyagrahis were locked up in prison in himdreds and 
thousands ^ It was to Gandhi that all eyes turned In addition the accept- 
ance of presidentship of Jawaharlal of the All India States’ People’s Confe- 
rence at Ludhiana in February 1939 (to anticipate events) established greatei 
intimacy between the politics of the States and the Provinces and gave the 
quietous once for all (it was hoped) to internal dissatisfaction and dissension 

We have dwelt upon the problem of the States People at greater length 
than the strict demands of events at Haripura justified, for at Han pura, 
really, the affair reached a turning point and the occasion is appropriate foi 
a retrospect and prospect of the issues arising from it 

An equally disturbing subject was that relating to the Kisan agitation 
in the countiy We have in the opening chapters given some inkling into 
the nature and extent of the complications resulting therefrom The time 
came at Haripura to clarify the position and state the attitude of the Congress 
to the question The Congress never discountenanced the formation of 
subsidiary organisations in the country relatmg to professions and interests 
And the Kisan interests covered those vital to three-fours of the population 
Indeed the bulk of Congress membership owes its strength to Kisan interest 
and Kisan initiative Under the circumstances the Congiess had all along 
fully lecognized the right of the Easans to organise themselves mto peasant 
unions But it was not enough for the peasants to obtain relief m agrarian 
matters Theic was the laiger question of independence of India which 
must be based on the fieedom from exploitation of all our people To this 
end, the Kisans owed themselves the duty of not merely organizing them 
stives but of joining the Congress in larger numbers and organize themselves 
really to carry on their particular struggle under the Congress banner 
Instead of this, the Kisans chose in many places to hoist the red flag and 
assume an attitude of hostility to the Congress as it were, — ^not because 
they disagreed with the objects of the Congress but because the Congress 
was not sufficiently quick and comprehensive for them Impelled by this 
spirit of haste, the Easans who were also Congressmen lent themselves here 
and there, to activities which were obviously incompatible with the basic 
pimciples of the Congress and helped m creating an atmosphere hostile to 
Congress principles and policy "mien, therefore, the Haripura session of 
the Congiess peremptorily called upon the Provincial Congress Committees 
to bear the aforesaid facts m mmd and m pursuance thereof take suitable 
action whcicver called for, it might be safely inferred that the patience and 
forbearance of the Congress executive were well-nigh i caching the limits 
of tolerance 

We have stated that at Haripura, India had to face a many-sided crisis 
in matter externaLand internal The problems abroad were numerous and 
complicated and their character has already been mdicated The internal 
problem related to a hitch that arose in the working of the New Act By 
the time of the Haripura Session, the new provmcial governments had 
been on the saddle for nearly eight months and in the provmces of Bihar 
and U P , conflicts arose as already indicated m the opemng paragraphs 
of the chapter The origin of these conflicts would be better understood by 
recallmg certain phases of politics before acceptance of ojSice by Congress- 
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men and tliesc facts have been so clearly set forth in the Congiess resolution 
on the subject that we'make no apology for extracting it here in cocienso — 
Here are the two resolutions — On Klisan Sabhas and Ministerial Resignations 

KIS.IN SABHAS 

view of certain difh cullies that have aiisen in regaul to the Kisin 
Sabhas and othci organisations in some puts of India, the Congress desires 
to clarity the position and state its attitude in regard to them The Congress 
has already full> iccognised the light of Kisans to oiganise Ihemsihts m 
peasant unions Nevertheless it must be rennmibercd that the Congress 
itself IS m the mam a Kisun organisation and as its contacts with the misses 
hiive increased vast numbers of Kisans have joined it and mflueneed its 
policy The Congress must, and has m fact, stood for these Kisan masses 
and championed their claims, and has worked for the independence ot 
India which must be based on the freedom from exploitation of all our 
people In order to achieve this independence and strengthen the Kisans 
and realise their demands, it is essential that the Congress be strengthened 
and that Kisans should be invited to join it in ever larger numbers and 
organised to caixy on their struggle under its banner It is thus the duty 
of every Congressman to work lor the spread of the Congress oi gams it ion 
m every village in India and not to do an> thing whic h we^akens this org iiiisa- 
tion xn any way 

While fully rec ognisuig the right of the Kisans to organise Kis in Sahh is, 
the Congress cannot assoc^uto itself with any a< tivi tie's which au imouipa- 
tible with the basic principles of the Congress and will not c'ounte nniu'e 
any of the activities of those Congressmen who as members of the Kisan 
Sabhas help m creating an atmosphere hostile to Congress priiK'ipks and 
policy Tlxe Congress, therefore, calls upon Provincial Congress Comim(t<‘es 
to bear the above m mmd and m pursuance of it take suitable' a< lion whe n Vi'r 
called for 

MINISTERIAL RESKJNATIONS IN XJ P AND BIHAR 

‘*In accordance with the direc tion oi the Fair.pur Congre'ss, the AU India 
Congress Committee decided m March, 1937 the issue' of acc'cptane'e' of oOlce 
m provinces and permitted Congressmen to form Ministries, provuhd eerlain 
assurances were given by or on behalf of the British (Jrove»rnment These- 
assurances not being forthcoming, the Leaders of Congre'SH PariU's m the 
Provincial Assemblies cle< lined at first to form Mmistnes, Thereafter 
there was a considerable argument for some months regaitlmg these assur- 
ances and various declarations were made by the Secretary of State for 
India, the Viceroy and the Governors of the Provinces In these declarations 
It was definitely stated, among other things, that there would be no int( r- 
ference with the day to day administration of provincial aflairs by responsible 
Ministers 

The experience of office by Congress Ministers in the Provinces has shown 
that at least m two provinces, the United Provinces and Bihar, there has 
ni fact been interference in the day to day administration of provmi'ial 
affairs as shown hereafter The Governors, when they invited (\>ngress 
members io form Miiisitrics knew that the Congress Manifesto had men- 
tioned the release of politu'al prisoners as one of the major items of the 
Congress policy* In pursuance fheieof the Ministers began the n'leasc ot 
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political prisoners and they soon experienced delay, which was sometimes 
vexatious, before the Governors would endorse the orders of release The 
way releases have been repeatedly delayed is evidence of the exemplary 
patience of Ministers In the opinion of the Congress, release of prisoners 
IS a mattei coming essentially within the purview of day to day administra- 
tion, which does not admit of protracted discussion with Governors The 
function of the Governor is to guide and advise Mmisters, and not to inter- 
fere with the free exercise of their judgment m the discharge of their day 
to day duty It was only when the time came for the Working Committee 
to give an annual account to the Congress delegates and to the masses of 
people backing them, that the Committee had to instruct Mimsters, who 
were themselves sure of their ground, to order release of the political prisoners 
in their charge and to resign if their orders were coimtermanded The 
Congress approves of and endorses the action taken by the Mimsters of the 
Umted Provinces and Bihar and congratulates them on it 

In the opimon of the Congress, the mterference of the Governor General 
with the deliberate action of the respective Prime Ministers is not merely 
a violation of the assurance above referred to, but it is also a misapphoation 
of Section 126(5) of the Government of India Act There was no question 
of grave menace to peace and tranqtullity involved The Prime Ministers 
had besides in both cases satisfied themselves from assurances from the 
prisoners concerned and otherwise of their change of mentahty and acceptance 
of the Congress policy of non-violence Indeed it is the Governor-General’s 
interference which has undoubtedly created a situation that may easily, 
in spite of the Congress effort to the contrary, become such a grave menace 

The Congress has, during the short period that Congressmen have held 
office, given sufficient evidence of their self-sacnfice, administrative capacity 
and constructive ability in the matter of enacting legislation for the amehora- 
tion of economic and social evils The Congress gladly admits that a measure 
of co-operation was extended by the Governors to the Mimsters It has 
been the sincere effort on the part of the Congress to exatrct what is possible 
from the Act for the pubhc good and to strengthen the people m the ptirsiut 
of their goal of complete independence and the ending of imperialistic ex- 
ploitation of the masses of India 

The Congress does not desire to precipitate a crisis which may mvolve 
non-violent non-cooperation and direct action consistent with the Congress 
pohcy of truth and non-violence The Congress is, therefore, at present re- 
luctant to instruct Mmisters in other provinces to send m their resignations 
by way of protest against the Govemor-Greneral’s action, and mvites His 
Excellency the Governor-General to reconsider his decision so that the 
Governors may act constitutionally and accept the advice of their Mmisters 
in the matter of the release of the pohtical prisoners 

The Congress regards the formation of irresponsible Mimstries as a way 
of disguising the naked rule of the sword The formation of such Mimstries 
IS calculated to rouse extreme bitterness, internal quarrels and further deepen 
the resentment agamst the British Government When the Congress ap- 
proved of acceptance of office, with great reluctance and considerable hesita- 
tion, it had no misgivings about its own estimate of the real nature of the 
Government of India Act The latest action of the Govemor-Greneral justi- 
fies that estimate and not only exposes the utter inadequacy of the Act to 
bnng real liberty to the people, but also shows the mtention of the British 
Gkivemment to use and interpret it not for the expansion of hberty, but for 
its restriction Whatever, therefore, may be the ultimate result of the 
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present ciisis, the people ot India should realise that theie can be no true 
Ireedom for the country so long as this Act is not ended and new constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult fianchist 
takes its place The aim of all Congiessmen, whether in oflice or out ol 
olfice, in legislatures or out ot legislatui es, can only be to reach tint goil 
c\en though it may mean, as it often must mean, s icrifuc of i pr<.sent 

advantage, however, beneficial <ind worthy li might bt foi the time being 
On behall ot the U P Goveinoi li has betn slated that the d( monstri 
tions oiganistd to wt Iconic the Kakori prisoners and the sp<<chts delivered 
by some of them had mtt licit d ^Mth tiu pohc\ oi giadual release ot puhtuai 
piisoncis The Congress lias always diseouiagtd unseemly dt xnonstiatioiis 
ind othex objectionable activiUes The demonstrations and spetdus r<- 
teired to by the U P Governor wexe stiongly disapproved by Mahatni i 
(Tandhi Pandit Jawahailal Nehru, President of the Congress, had similaiK 
taken unmedinte notice ol the indiscipline which was thus betraytd Noi 
were they ignored by the Ministers As a lesult oi these coxicdivc steps 
public opinion rapidly eh«xuged and even the pcisons eoncerned emu to 
realise their mistake And when six piisonexs, one ol whom was a piomim nt 
member of the Kakoii gioup, woie icUascd subsequently, about two imaiths 
alter the release of the Kxkori piisoiuis, no demonsti itions wtit lu Id in 
their honour noi any reception was ac(oidid to them Neuly torn mon 
months have since elapsed and iny delay m ri leasing tlu lunaining iitteeii 
prisoxicis only on aecounl oi tlu <h monsliations <>i tlu speeches coniuctid 
with the piisoncis who wcie uleisid in August, is now ultcib unjnslilud 
TIxe responsibility toi the nmmlcnauec ot law and ouha is tliatoi the Ministers 
and they are entitled to pertoriu their iuneticms m sue h manneu as tlu y deem 
propex It IS their business to weigh all iclev^iat laetois nx tlu light ol pie 
vaihng circumstances, but then decisions once taken ought to b(‘ ataapted 
and enforced Any lutedcuiKe with them in tlu cxeuist ot tluir powtrs 
m the normal day to day aduuuistialioii is bound to uiulexinuie and w< aken 
their position Tiie Congicss Mmistcis have luoxe than on<e de<hu(<l tluui 
iletermuialion to take adecpiati action in the maLtt r oi viohnt enm<, and 
the risk run in icleasing prisoners especially when thej^ hav<» ab|ur<d tiu' 
path ot violence, is altogclhci imugmaiy 

The Congress has grveii diuuig the past iew mouths anipU evuiincr 
of its desirt to take s<*veH notiec‘ ol indisiiphm and br<aeh ot the eoric ol 
non violence that the CongKss has laul down for itseii Nevertheless th< 
Congress luvitis the attention ol Congussiucn to the fact that mdiseiphm 
m speech and action, <ahulate<l to jiiomole or breed vioUnccs ret*mls Uu 
pi ogress oi the eountiy towaids its cherished goal 

In pursuit oi its pxogramme of release of political prisoners, the Congress 
has not hesitated to aacriiiee ofliee and the opjiortunily oi passing aineho 
ratxve measures But the Conguss wishes to make it dear tliat it sirongl> 
disapproves of huixgcr-stnkcs tor release Uxinger-st likes cmbariass ilu 
Congress in pursuit of xts policy of secuirmg release ol political prisoners 
The Congress, thereiorc, urges those who aie still eon turning their hunger 
stnke m the Punjab to give up their strike, and assures them that wlu tiui 
in provinces where Congressmen hold ministerial odices or m olhei provuut s. 
Congressmen will eontumi Iheu eiloits to secure th<‘ release of detenus ami 
political pusoueis by ail legduualc and peaceful means 

In view ot the situation thaf has ansem in the country, the Congress 
authorises the Working (*ommift(<* to lake such action as if may consider 
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nccessaij^ and to take the diiectioii of the All India Congiess Committee 
in dealing with the ciisis whenever necessity aiises toi it ” 

One othei achievement of the Haripura session requires mention It 
1 elates to the Constiuctive Progiamme of the Congiess and the bettei oigam- 
zation of National Education so as to link it to the requirements of the 
nascent nationalism of India It will be remembered that so earl}/ as in 1920 
when the piogramme of Triple boycott was embarked upon, thebo}/Cott of 
schools and colleges recognized by Government or affiliated to the University 
attained a ceitain measure of popularity And the National schools that 
came into existence m the hurry of controversial and pugnacious politics 
were not brought togethei nor systematized on any well studied principles 
They were allowed to drift for themselves and with the lifting of the Triple 
boycott, the emphasis on this aspect of the Constructive Piogramme became 
weakened While Khaddar was organized with a capital of about six lacs 
of rupees m 1925 (September) as the result of the partition or partnership 
effected between the pio-changers and no-changeis and the formation of the 
A I S A , while the removal of untouchability received a great impetus hy 
Gandhi ^s fast unto death in 1932 which resulted in the cieation of the All 
India Harijan Board, w^hile later m 1934, (October) still anothei auxiliary 
body was foimed under the name of All India Village Industries’ Association, 
the subject of National Education alone remained apparently neglected 
But Gandhi had always been saying when his attention was called to the 
matter that he did not feel that the time had come for the nation to take 
up the subject That time came in Haripura foi the experiment in handmade 
industries inaugurated as the lesult of the Bombay Resolution, demanded 
a close study by the nation so that they might be made fit subjects for study 
b} the youth of the nation as part of a scheme of national education The 
Congress had attached the utmost importance to a proper oigamsation of 
mass education since all national progress ultimately depended on the method 
and contents and objective of the education provided to the people It 
was obvious that the existing system with its anti-national and anti-social 
objectives, its antiquated methods, its limited scopes had failed And 
too, the Congiess through the ministries formed anew, would have opportu- 
nities of service and of influencing and controlling State education It 
was, therefore, opportune at Haripura to lay down the basic prmciples which 
should guide such education It was obvious also that the basic education 
piovided should be free and compulsory, covering seven yeais, being imparted 
in the mother tongue and centering throughout round-some form of manual 
and productive work, with all other activities to be developed or trammg to 
be given, mtegially related as far as possible, to the central handicrafts 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the child To this end, an 
All India Education Board was established with power to fiame its own consti- 
tution, to raise funds and perform all such acts as may be necessary for the 
fulfilment of its objects As events turned out, however, the one resolution 
that was destined to play a great part in the ensuing years of war and ru- 
mouxs of war for a year before it actually broke out was the one relatmg to 
* Foreign Policy and war danger^ in which the Congress at its Hanpura 
session desired to state afresh the policy of the Indian people on the subject 
It stated that the people of India desired to live in peace and friendship 
with their neighbours and with all other coimtnes, and for this purpose 
wished to remove all causes of conflict between them Striving for their 
own freedom and independence as a nation, they desired to respect the free- 
dom of others, and to build up their strength on the basis of international 
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co-operation and good-will Such co-operation must be founded on a world 
order and a fiee India would gladly associate itself with such an order, and 
stand for disarmament and collective seem it y Bui world co-opciaiionL 
would be impossible of achievement so long as the loots ot intern itional 
conflict remained and one nation dominated ovei anothei and imperi ilism 
held sway In ordei, therelorc, to estiblish woild peace on an enduring 
basis, impeiialism and the cxiiloitation of one people by anothci must end 

Dm mg the past lew ycxrs thoic had been a lapid and deploiahle de- 
feiiorilion in international relations, fascist aggiession had incieiscd and 
in unabaslicd defiance of international obligations had become the avowed 
]iohcy of fascist powers British loioign polie\ in spite of its evasions <ind 
indecisions, had consistently supported the fiiscist poweis m Gcimany, 
Spam and the Far East, and must therefore, largely shoiildc r t he i esponsihihty 
for the progressive deterioration of the world situation That jiohcy still 
sought an arrangement with Naj-i Germany and had developed closer rela- 
tions with rebel Spain It was helping m the drift to imperialist world wau 

India could be no party to such an imperialist war and would not 
permit her mau-pow<r and icsourccs to be exploited m the mti rests of 
British imperialism Noi could India join any war without the express 
<*onsent of her people The Congress, therefoie, ontuely disapproved ol 
war prepaiations being made m India *ind Liigc-s< xle manoeuvres and air- 
raid precautions b> whufii it had been sought to spi<ad an atmospheit of 
approaching wai in Tndi<i In the event ol an attempt being made to in 
volve India m a war, tli«it would be resisted. 

The Planning Committee proved to be an elaborate affair v,iih a budget 
of Rs 60,000 contributed by the Provincial (Jovernments The Committee'^ 
had been given six months to finish its labours But the chairman, Jawahar 
lal Nehru approached the President for extension of tunc up to the end of 
March 1940 as it was impossible for the Committee to finish its labour befi^rc 
that date. The penod of the work of thi Planning Committee ^us a<xord- 
mgly extendedi to 81st March, 1940 

Haripura and After 
1938 

Of the dangers of an impending war, the Congress had always had 
a lively sense since the year 19527 Several meulenis ha<l occumsi m th< 
decade that intervened m between the Madras session when the alarm wav 
first sounded in 1027 and Ilanpura when almost cleftmtely the war cloiuls 
began to lower in the Western skies What the Congress had m mind was 
not that It could avert war,-— it looked as though the very gods on high 
would not even think of attempting such an impossible undertaking, —but 
that It desired to create public opinion against a possible war which would 
m no wise be a war of India and which for aught the Congress know might 
work untold havoc against the interests of India. It was, therefore, necessary 
for the Congress to be watchful for eternal vigilance is the pnee of Liberty 
Accordingly m view of the critical internationaT situation and the possibihtu^s 
of crisis whieli must involve India’s interests, a Foreign Affairs Committee 
was forthwith appointed which would keep itself m touch with th< interna- 
lional situation aiul a<lvisc the Working Committee thereon and make clear 
to the people of th< Foreign countries the Congress viewi>omt and policy 
m regard to international affairs as contained in the JIaripura Congress 
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Resolution on the subject India need not fear foreign wars and military 
invasions in one sense, for the invasion of British and Foreign commerce 
was always at hand The establishment of Provincial autonomy and the 
citing of Federation gave an added impetus to the rapid increase in the 
number of companies owned and managed by foreign nationals and describing 
themselves with designations such as “ India Ltd ” so as to pass for genuine 
Indian concerns It was the clear view of the Congress that such compames 
would only be the instruments of robbing India of such little advantage or 
benefit as was expected from the policy of discriminating protection wluch 
had been so far pursued by the (Government of India for the development of 
Indian Industries The commercial safeguards embodied in the New Act 
only helped to hmit the privileges enjoyed m some measure tiH 1935 and were 
obviously calculated even as they were intended to preserve to foreign 
particularly the United Kingdom nationals and capitahsts, the exploitation 
of India’s natural wealth and resources What the Congress objected to 
was not foreign capital or foreign talent, but their employment apart from 
the control, direction and management of Indians Rovincial Autonomy 
suddenly created a new situation in which matters provincial began to be 
admmistered by Provincial Ministries in provincial interests It was not so 
previously for the Government of India to whom the (Governors and the 
Provmcial (Governments were responsible, appointed to high posts whom 
they liked or thought fit When once provincial autonomy came into 
being. It was but natural and perhaps even legitimate that each province 
should seek to give preference to quahfied men of the province over even 
better qualified men of other provinces But there were certain comphcations 
The Provinces of India have not remained the same all along Prior to 1905 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa formed one province and the Bengalees who were the 
most educated and advanced community naturally filled many an important 
post and settled anywhere in these three areas — which since became different 
provinces How then should the Bengalees in Bihar, long settled in the 
province and answering the rules of Domicile be treated ^ This was a new 
issue that arose under Provincial Autonomy 

The subject assumed great importance in the years 1937 — 88 and roused 
an acute controversy in which a retired Bengalee Judge of the High Court of 
Bihar took a leading part The matter had been thoroughly gone mto and 
the Working Commit^ finally resolved that the matter be referred to Sn 
Rajendra I^asad and be dealt with by him in relation to the ^question of 
1 Domicile, 2 Public service, 3 Education and 4 Trade and^Commerce 
There was necessarily some delay in the dehvery of his award by Rajendra 
Babu and the Working Committee requested the Government in Bihar to 
cease meanwhile from insisting on Domicile certificate and the formahties 
incidental thereto pending disposal ot the matter On the report of 
Rajendra Babu the Worlang Committee came to the following decision at 
Bardoh on 11-1-39 

‘‘The Working Committee have considered the report of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad in regard to the Bengali-Bihari controversy and also various memo- 
randa, including one from w P R Das The Committee wish to express 
their appreciation of the careful and exhaustive report prepared by Babu 
Rajendra Prasad and their general agreement with the conclusions arrived 
at by him In view of the fact that several of these conclusions are capable 
of general application, the Committee formulate them hereunder 

1 While the CJonumttee are of opimon that the nch variety of Indian 
culture and diversity of life in the various parts of the country should be 
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piesei\ed and ehctislicd, the idea of i common mitionalit'v and i common 
backgiound of oin cultiii d \nd histoinal inluiitanco must ih\ us be tiuour- 
af^ed, so that Tndi i should become i licc iiid stioni? n ition built upon i uiut\ 
of pui])osc md um Thcicfoie the Committee wisli to disc oui it»c ah 
s< p«iratisl tendencies and «i nuiow pioMiuiihsm \(\eith(hss, tiu Com 
mitUc nc of opinion tint in ioi>nd to soiMccs nul like mattois the' pcopi 
ola]>ioMiuc hue I < Cl l*nn e 1 um ’v\hu h ( innoi !>e^ o\ 1 1 looked 

2 InTci^nd to s< i \ le e s (lu (‘ommittee ite ot opinion tint Iheit should 
h no bii puxtnfiiii^ the cinpIoMmnt <»f m\ Tneh m, h\inL» m m\ [)ul ol 
the eountr\ horn sc(kini> emplo\nunt m in\ olhei put Hut ceitanii 

< t>n(SKle I ilions must i»o\ein sue It eiupIoMiunl ipnt fiom the essentia! 
eondilion ot nniit ami elluuiUN whie h is ot piituiiln import uua* in the 
hudici seiMecs ami m the sc lee (ion of spt enlists \ml e\ptits 'rinse con 
sideiations aie 

(?) A i<m tejnesemi ition of \<uious communitie's in the* pioMiicc 

(??) The eneourajixcmc nl is lu as possible eif bukwud 1 1 uses md 
^jioups so 111 d tbe\ mu^hl elevclop md pla\ tluii full ptiit m 
the mdional life 

(??/) A }>iel<t(ntid tie itnunt of the ]>eoj>Ie e>l the pioiimc It u 
desuahle that this pieteicntiil tic itnunt should hi i>o\(nud h\ 
caitun lules md ie<^ulitions ft mud l)\ pioiiiuial ijoiciimunts m 
oide 1 to pie \ e nl mdi\ idu il ofhee is horn d»pH mo ditb it nt st me I uds 
Fuitlui It IS dcsiiibh iKit sum] u lulcs should fx ip[)lu d>h m 
all pio\ me e s 

i In tc‘^raul to Hilmi no disl me lion should be nnd< lictvvetn Hiliaiis 
propealy so-cmIUiI and the H<aij^<ili spe akin^i* usidents of the pioMiui 
horn ordomiealed tluie The tcim Hiliaii ‘•houid in fact in< inch Ixdh these 
( lasses and in llu^ matte i ol stiviees^ ns wellasotlui m die is m uhntual 
treatment should hv (o lioth It is pcimissibh to^pxc i ciitun pie 

teicncc m SCI vices to llu'st ic^sidentsol the piovinca ovei people fiom other 
piOMUces 

Thepiactuc ol issuing c e i title ate s to domualt s should be* abtiiisheMl 
Appheanis ioi seisuts sliould state that thev 4 U< itsiehidsol e>i domuiltd 
in tht pioMinc In ill appiopnaic exists the (ioveiimuid will have the 
n^ht to satisfy itscll about (lu* < one elne ss of the stidc'iiuid Inttne making 
in ap|H>int mcMd 

5 Domicile should be piovcd bv evidence, find implus that the appli 
cMiit has m uh flu fuovinca lus luniic Iiidecadin^ lhal he has done so 

ot usuUnte* possession ol house oi (dhe»r properly, and otlu r rt‘le*vaid 
matte IS should be taken into < onsieleTHtion and the conclusions arrived at 
on ilu* Lotttldy ol t}u‘ c vide nee* available However, Inith in the province 
oi ten years’ eontmuous residcuee should tie re*gaul<*d as sufhe leid pioof of 
domicile 

6 All p<*rsons holdin^r ap|Hnidmeuls und<*T (iovernnuid should be 
tr<*atcd alike and promotions must b< based on senionly coupled with 
e*(hciency 

7 There shouiel be no prohibition against any tme ean>ing on iiade 
or busim*ss in the provinen II is desirable that firms Hnd factories, <arr>ing 
on busnuss jii a piovuico sfumJd develop local eontaets by giving appoint - 
menfs, wh<uu*ver possible, to icsidents of the provnuu* Hut suggestions 
made by Provineud (h)veinmeid to fiiims and faetoiics m tfu* matter of 
appointment inav lx misumh i stood anel Ihe^iefoic sliould be uvouled 
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8 When accommodation is limited m educational institutions, places 
may be reserved for different communities in the province but the reservation 
should be in a fair proportion Preference in such educational institutions 
may be given to people of the province 

9 In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the spoken language the 
medium of instruction in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such 
aieas provision should also be made for instruction m Hindustani in the 
piimary schools for those whose mother- tongue is Hindustani, if there is a 
reasonable number of students speaking Hindustani Similarly in Hindu- 
stani speaking areas, education in primary schools should be given^through 
the medium of the language of the province, but the State should provide 
for education through the medium of any other language, where there is a 
demand for it on the part of the residents of any district wheie this other 
language is spoken 

10 The Working Committee earnestly trust that the abo\e conclusions 
will be accepted and acted upon by all the parties concerned in Bihar and the 
regrettable controversy in the piovince will cease 

11 The conclusions should also guide the general pohc;y of other 
provincial administrations in these matters herein dealt with ” 

A like affair is the one relating to the disqualifications and disabilities 
affecting the State subj ects in the Province The All India MarvadiF ederation 
had made a representation to the Congress and the Working Committee 
expressed it as its opinion that all the disqualifications in the way of Govern- 
ment service and Franchise affecting State subjects in the Provinces should 
be removed and the Congress Governments were requested to take such step 
as might be necessary to have this done under Section 262 of the Government 
of India Act 

Although Provincial Autonomy was clearly defined in respect of its 
scope and limitations yet there arose in actual administration from time to 
time points and issues which could not be visualised either by the Government 
or by the Congress One such point had centred round the release of a 
ceitam class of political prisoners in the Provmces of Bihar and U P This 
point has been discussed at length in the foregoing pages A new and alto- 
gether unexpected situation developed in Orissa when the permanent Gover 
nor Sir John Hubback was about to go on leave The acting appointment 
was given to one Mr Dann,a member of the Civil Service who was subordinate 
to the ministers and as commissioner of excise had interposed certam diffi 
culties in the way of Prohibition in Orissa IIis conduct m committee was so 
impertinent that not only did he go beyond his limitations as a subordinate 
officer of the ministry but he virtually insulted them by expressmg his personal 
opinions on prohibition The appointment of such a person was considered 
highly undesirable and was in contravention of the usual convention prevail- 
ing m other countries It was obviously difficult for ministers to act as 
ministers to those who had been their subordinates and who might have rn 
fact fallen into disfavour with them The ministers m Orissa under 
the circumstances took the only course open to them and lodged their protest 
against the appointment expressmg at the same time their strong disagree- 
ment with it and the Congress Working Committee invited the authorities 
to revise the appointment and incidentally suggested the adoption of the 
recognised convention clesewhere of appomting Chief Justice as the actmg 


* In Hindustani, but if there is a reisonable number of Bengili speaking students 
they sholud be taught m Bengali 
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Governor It is a mattei for gratification that the thieatcned ciims was 
averted at the last moment by the cancellation of his leave by Sir John 
Habback tinder the following notification — “ In view of the unstabihty 
of the political situation which he would be bound to leave to his successor, 
H E the Governor of Orissa does not feel justified in proce<‘ding with his 
original plan and consideis that he has in the interests of the province no 
option but to ask for the cancellation of the leave granted to him The 
Secretary of State has acceded to his reejuesi with the ooneurrence ot th< 
CJovernor General ” 

Responsible Govcinmcnt implied tin power of legislature to clninge tlu 
ministries as and when occasions arise and tlic very first instance of a cabinet 
crisis arose m Sind, the youngest province of India so early as in March 1938 
Rut m provinces where no single party has a clear majority as the Congress 
had in six provinces, the formation of new ministry is not half so easy as 
the deposition of the existing one Responsibility always brings in its train 
a certain measure of discontent and it has been rightly observed that for one 
doubtful friend a Premier makes, he makes ten certain enemies Rut if the 
Premier is supported by an unshakable majority the antagonisms that follow^ 
his decisions and acts, pass o\er him as so many gusts of wind, only pcrhips 
to refresh him but not to supplant him When, however, then is no such 
clear majority behind his hack, a mimlxi ol common lots wouhi make a 
common cause —since poll lies finds strange bcd-iellows, — successfully and 
unseat the Mimtry Whin, therc'forc, tlu Sind Mimsli\ was voted down 
and the' PremiuT had tei resign, th< formation of an aiteinati\t ministry 
largerly was elependent upon the attitude of Iriendluuss or otherwis< 
that might be adopted by the Congrc'ss l^irty towards the asiurants to office 
On this oe\‘asion the leader of the bind Assemibly C’ongress Party was mvited 
by the Governor to explain the Congress attitude towards tlu crisis That 
was tmcxpc‘Clod, to be sure, for the strength of the Congress Party was only 
eight out of the total strength of 00 of whom no party eominaiuieei an 
absolute majority in the Sind I-fCgislative Assemibly It was out of the 
question that by any eombmalion, the eight Congress me'mbcrs eould form a 
ministry for such a ministry would be' only precarious and be based upon 
uneasy, nay undesirable, alliances with other groups The Congress, the re- 
fore, took the correct attitude that the* Congress Party was prepared and 
was willing to lend support to the new coalition that was Ixing fonmsl to 
replace the fallen ministry A point worth noting he rt* is that Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux, the leader of tlu* New coalition in a letter to the leader of the 
Congress Party assured th<* lea<ler of the Congress Party that if he (Allah 
Bux) formed a ministry, his |K)hey and programme would be* m general 
accord with those of the Congr<ss Under the eireumstanees the Congress 
Party replied to the effect that while retaining its full freedom to oppose 
any legislative or administrative a<*tion of the New Ministry, tluy would 
Vatch Its work for a reasonable time and would not till then imtiaU' or support 
a move whieh would defeat the ministry and that thereafter the Conj^ess 
Party would be free to determine their final policy Thus was the way paved 
for the formation of coalition ministry and the events that happened m Smd 
virtually repeated themselves later in Assam so that m due course there were 
Congress or coalition ministries virtually m eight provinces out of eleven 
The Central Executive and the Parliamentary Board of the Congress were 
kept m close t<mc1i with the developments m various Provinces and tlu final 
decisions were mostly taken by the latter and confirmed by the former 
The administration of six pros me es by ('’ongress Ministries was bound m 
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the very nature of things to throw up even so many comphcations arising 
from the course of events or from the personal equation of the ministers 
One such event of melancholy interest occurred in connection with the C P 
Mmistry There a crisis arose in connection with the exercise of clemency 
by the minister of justice in respect of a high placed prisoner who was con- 
victed of the offence of committing rape The Mimster concerned expressed 
his regret and offered his resignation while the ministers of CP and the 
Congress Parliamentary Party in the Province were satisfied with the apology 
the mimster had tendered in that, not realising the gravity of the cases he 
was dealing with he did not share the responsibility of his actions with his 
colleagues, the Working Committee was anxious to shift the issue more clearly 
and felt that in order to amve at a just decision the real question to be con- 
sidered was whether the mimster had committed a grave error of judgment 
amounting to a miscarriage of justice If he did then the resignation was 
the only proper course in the interest of justice, purity of admimstration 
and the honour of womanhood If on the other hand, there is no miscarriage 
of justice, (there was no need for resignation nor possibly for an apology 
The matter obviously required close investigation by a competent judicial 
authority as there was also another case of intended clemency in respect of a 
“ prisoner who had been guilty of insurance fraud ” It was well that the 
appeal to the pubhc by the Working Committee to await their final decision 
after such investigation by a reputed lawyer was heartily responded to and 
for months together there was a subdued feehng maintained by the Nation 
under the stress of a supreme sense of civic and national responsibihty The 
matter was referred to Sir Manmathanath Mukerji, a retired judge of the 
Calcutta High Court and when his report was placed before the mmister 
concerned he resigned his ministership and thus while mamtaimng the good 
name of the Congress, retrieved his own honour and rose in pubhc estimation 
for the events that take place in the earlier years of a national Government 
carried on under very trying conditions wotdd serve as examples or wammgs 
to posterity according as the decisions taken were correct, being conceived 
in pubhc spirit or otherwise, under a sense of false personal prestige 

Civil Liberty 

While in combating the scheme of Provincial Autonomy in the eight 
provinces out of eleven in which Congress was in power or welled influence, 
various obstacles were to be faced emanating from the bureaucracy, on the 
one side, there were equally embarrassing situations created from the other 
side,— namely, the more ardent spirits of the Congress orgamzation, whose 
idealism tended still to overshadow their sense of the real Their touch 
with the actuahties of life sought naturally to pepper the programme of civic 
liberties in the provmces The prosecution of a Congressman for sedition 
under Section 124A in South India sharpened the irritation of some of these 
younger friends — notably of the socialist group and the Working Committee 
had early in 1988 to deal with and dispose c5f a resolution they had given 
notice of at a meeting of the A I C C m October 1987 This afford^ an 
opportunity for a full review by the Committee of the situation m the various 
provmces and the difficulties inherent in the then situation and while record- 
ing their approval of the work done by the Congress Ministries, appreciated 
the further efforts being made to enlarge the bounds of civil hb^^pty and 
implement the Congress- programme But the supreme ppint rwais as the 
Committee pointed out, to adhere to the Congress poh^ of jaOn-vioience 
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and to discouia^e \l\ inciiennnfs to violence '' Accorchn^h tlu ConiinittiH 
«i[>pealcd to Congress Committees ind indivulu il Congiossmcn to help to 
Cl (cite an atmospticie ot peicdul, disciplined «'iction in the countiv ind to 
vv un etiing Congrtssincn igunst iin Iciuhmv winch nuhtnled igainst 
the Congiess pohev ot non-Moh nc e U hei e lu c c ssai v Congress Commit tc.cs, 
\^cl< Ttcpuicd to t ike clist i]/hn u v ictions igunst Congussnun who onondcHl 
igainst (cmguss policv Vt the same time the Congicss Ministius weic 
Tcquiicd lo giadc themselves bv th< inmtiph ot (’ivilLiheitv iiul the demo 
(iiiic ippioieh hv nu ms ot peisuilion i dhtn thin h\ eocTcivt iction 
dthough when the htfei In c um nteessaiv it wonlei !u\e to he inevitihlv 
( ike n hut siuhcotieive u ( ion should onl\ he fiken s ud tlie (ommittee, 

' wheielheie h is he e n v U)le ne eMu me ite me nt to v loh ne e ot stiite 

Things did not maienalh inipune snuv th<‘ dousnd usolntion was 
passed m linuaiv The' Woiking Committe'e h ul to rcvcit to the 

subject in Seplcmhei In the meantinu it was lurther disc ove led 

that Ihcu weu inst inee*s ot intcilcuncc with the ouhnat\ adnunistiation 
ot the Countiv ^ ailairs h> Ceingioss CeHumitte es, bc'cking to intluenoc olticeis 
tind othii numhers ot tlu seivuces Tlic olivious duty ot C'ongress Com 
imt(ees<inel (’ongressnun w is the ic , deinhth'ss, ot olTciing mutiril co-opexation 
tis bed Ween themsedves md the mcmheisot the se i vu e s in m dtens ol public 
c once in hut the tonne i weie lu no wise te> inieifeu with the due c'ourse ot 
idmmisti ition On the i irg< i epiestion e»t <ivd Liheilv the sdudion was 
te nding to dtde HOT iftMiisteael e>l impiov mg ehii mg the priviom e edit months 
ind the‘ \TC< telf called upon tei leeoiel its e^pnuoh m tin (oll<»wm^ 
line oiupienmsing and uneepuv oeal l< ims 

^Mnasniucdi ns people mchidmg Cong!t‘ssin< n h.ivc been (eumd in ih< 
luuiu ol (dvi! lahcrty to advoeatc inutd<*r aison, leiotmg and c hiss wni by 
violent means and seveial n< wspapens me cans mg on a campaign of tulse he>od 
mid vioItiHcg (nltulafid to me ite the t< ideis to v lole n<‘< ami to livni to 
communal eonfhets, the (N)ngre ss watns the puhln that Civil Lihe^rtv does 
ntd eovei acts of v loh nceg m< it e in< nt loviohneH oi pionnih^ ition of palpufih 
false hoods In spite the^re ioie , ot ('ongie ss jioliew on C ivd lahertv remanung 
uiudninged Congic^ss will < onsistenitlv with its ti<uhtiom support mcMisures 
that ma\ he undeitikeii hv 1 lie Congie ss (leive innu nts ten the de h*mM ol 
life uul piopeilv 

In the lange ot Piovine’ud \utononi\ stiiUmg < v(*nts oee Hired nuidr<*i< nt 
pio\inee‘sandi( would inve he em a matte i ioi suipiiso d whe n a whole nation 
w IS glowing its vva> thiougdi naiiovv gullus and diiik alleys to Ireodom, some 
pitfalls and imshaps had not ocHuntd The wonder really that they m< 
so few A eonferenec' of the IVeinicrs was held m May 1088 (t5!tth to Itth) 
All the fteven Premiers atteiuh*d with some of their colleagues Naturallj 
the one question that merited and obtained their atlenlion was that ol 
coordination and cooperation amongst the Congress Provinces In tlu last 
analysis India is one and indivisible The division of subjects into C*«ntral 
and Provincial is a mere couvemcnce, wluh* the distimdion between C*ongref»s 
and non-Congross provinces is an iinfoitunate circumstance' which time 
and better undci standing and wider national awakening alone could obliter- 
ate The* Prc'miers’ Conference c'cmwdercd thc' general agrarian }>olicy. 
Labour and Iiulusfiml U ccon s tract ion > Development of Power rc sonic es and 
Powci supply, Itural Kcoonst ruction ami Kduc'ation, Kcvcmie sources. 
Taxation and Finam e The X 1 P Government under look to cull a < onfc'tc nee 
of all the province's to c XHiniiu possibilities of new souiccs ol rt v<»nu<' for 
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constructive purposes, and Bombay to call another foi Jail Refoim There 
was no reason why each province should not specialize the study of one 
particulai subject, Madras foi instance, the socio-ethical subjects such as 
Prohibition, Temple entry and Debt relief, Bombay — ^Labour, UP and 
Bihar — ^Tenancy Reform and Agrarian problem, Assam which was shortly 
to join the seven Congress provinces, — mineral resources, Orissa — artistic 
cottage industries, and CP — Industrial and Mineral resources These are 
casual suggestions Madras took up the Zemmdari problem, Bombay — 
Prohibition, U P — Jail Reform Indeed all provinces have m the long run 
to tackle all problems Only the special study of Sales Tax by Madras 
might profit even a non- Congress province like the Punjab The Premieis’ 
Conference paved the way for the Industrial Planning which was shortly 
taken up 

Assam 

Congiess mimstiies began with six provinces, Sind became annexed 
early m 1938 Towards the end of the year, a like crisis arose m Assam where, 
on a no-confidence motion being about to be moved in the Assembly on 
September 13, the Premier forestalled it by an announcement on the same 
day m the Assembly that he had submitted his resignation to the Governor 
as several colleagues of his had left his party and joined the opposition 
Thereupon the leader of the Congress party on being summoned by the 
Governor undertook to form the Ministry with the full concurrence of the 
Congress authorities and foimed a coalition cabmet, — the second of the kind 
in India, but one in which, though the ministry was called a coalition ministry, 
the Premiei was the only Congress Minister 

Andhra Province 

The problems of provincial autonomy arose as much from the habits and 
customs of the people concerned as from the composition of the population ui 
each province While provinces like U P had a homogeneous, mono- 
linguistic population, that of provinces like Madras, Bombay and C P were 
multilinguistic People of Northern India are as much strangers to the 
difficulties and even discussions arising fiom these differences of language 
in the South as the people of the South are apt to be ignorant of thediffi^ties 
rn the North arising from differences of religion However, the Southern 
Province was facing the trouble of a hundred Andhras in the Legislature 
not knowing Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, an equal number of Tamils cor- 
respondingly situat^ and ten each of the Malayalees and the Kanarese not 
knowing the other two languages and over a hundred members or half of the 
Assembly not knowing English The only remedy to this situation was the 
separation of the Andhra Province from the rest of the Province and the 
carving out of a Kanarese province compounded of areas in Madras and 
Bombay and of a Malayali enclave Accordingly in July 1938, deputations 
of Andhra and Kerala Separation and Karnataka Unification deputations 
waited on the Working Committee who heard them at great length and passed 
the following resolution — 

‘‘ Having heard the views of the deputations of the Andhra P C C , 
the Andl^a Mahasabha, the Karnatak Unification Committee, the 
Karnatak P C C and the Kerala P C C on the question of the redistri- 
bution of provinces in India on a Imquistic basis for administrative 
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purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the Madras 
legislature on linguistic provinces and of the Bombay legislature on the 
separation of the Karnatak province were passed with the previous 
sanction of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the full approval of 
this Comimttee This Committee desires to assure the people of the 
area concerned that the solution of this question would be undeiiaken 
as a part of the future scheme of the Government of India as soon as 
the Congress has the power so to do and calls upon the people of these 
areas to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which may diveit 
attention from the mam issue now before the country ” 

C P 

There remams in the domain of Provmcial Autonomy the most outstand- 
ing event of the year, yea of the first period of Congress Mimstnes In C P 
a storm develops There had been for some time rumblmgs in the political 
skies, douds lowering, thunder and hghtmng and at last the storm blew 
Difference arose between one mimster and another The Chief Ministei 
tendered his resignation to the Governor without the knowledge of his 
colleagues and brought about a constitutional crisis and was resummoned 
to form a mimstry, all this either without the knowledge of the Working 
Comimttee or agamst their expressed opimons The matter is so weighty in 
importance and so delicate m character that those interested in knowing 
the full details may advantageously study the statement on the subject by 
the President of the Parhamentary Board which is given in Pages 17 to 29 
Bufletm IV — ^1988, August 16 

SufSce it to say iSmt the Chief Mimster resigned and a new leader was 
appointed by the party though the previous leader was allowed to contest 

(a) Budget and Military 

While the Provincial Governments were assiduously fighting their battles 
on untrodden groimd and with antagonisms springing from unexpected 
quarters, the old guard was giving battle — ^may be less eflectual but more 
persevenng to the Central Government which continued to be personal and 
absolute and therefore wholly unresponsive alike to popular opinion and 
popular appeal The Budget session of the Central Lcgislatuie oj)encd with 
an adjournment motion from the Congress Party to censure the oflicial policy 
of mechanisation of the British section of the Indian Army Five British 
regiments would be mechanised at the total cost of Rs 21,500,000 of which 
British Government would pay no more than Rs 8,000,000 and the rest, 
namely, Rs 18,500,000 womd be paid by India The policy was grossly 
unfair in that the British umts of the Indian army were bo be mechamsed 
with Indian money and Indian regiments excluded from it 

Mr Gadgil’s resolution urging association of elected members of tlie 
Central Legislature with the Indian army was passed with the addition of the 
foUowmg proviso moved by Shri Asaf Ah ‘‘ Provided the functions of the 
said Conmuttee shall include tendering advice to the Governor-General in 
Council on such matters as he may refer to the Committee from time to 
time with particular reference to (1) sending Indian Troops outside India, 
(2) new proposals involving additional expenditures, and (3) Indiamsatiou 
of the army 

On February 2dth, Finance Member, Sir James Grigg presented the Central 
Budget This was to be followed by a general discussion, when the disclosure 
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of a sinister move on the part of the Admimstration proved a signal for 
dramatic scene both in the Central Assembly and the Council of State When 
the Legislative Assembly met to take up the general debate on the budget, 
Shri Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, made a statement m the 
course of which he made it clear that the Congress Party, Independents, 
Congress Nationahsts and Democrats had agreed to take no part in the 
general discussion of the budget and as and when demands for grants were 
moved they proposed without speech to defeat them This decision, he said, 
was taken in order to protest agamst the Government’s action in breaking 
a salutary convention which had been followed ever since the year 1924 
of allowing the House to express itself by a direct vote on the pohcy of the 
Government under two heads Defence ” and “ External Affairs ” The 
Finance Member m his reply said that under the New Act it was mandatory 
to exclude “ Defence ” and External Affairs ” from the vote of the 
Assembly When Sir James moved the first demand under the head Customs, 
the Opposition members without moving any cut motion challenged a divi- 
sion The demand was defeated by 64 votes to 46 A similar fate was 
shared by other demands moved by the Finance Member Over 70 items 
that usually occupy a whole fortnight were thrown out within a day and a 
half The rej ected demands were, however, restored by the (^vemor-General 
The Assembly answered by throwing out the finance bill The house rejected 
by 68 votes to 48 the recommended finance bill also The Council of State 
staged a more dramatic protest against this arbitrary curtailment of a 
cherished right, when all members of the progressive and Congress groups 
walked out of the chamber, when a gener^ discussion on the budget was 
initiated 

The practice of retired (Government servants taking up appomtment 
with firms with which they had dealings while in Government service was the 
subject of a cut motion Shri Bhulabhai Desai argued that the pensions 
of such Government ofl&cers should be forfeited 

(b) Labour 

In the domain of the Central Legislature, there were several matters 
calhng for urgent action by way of preparation It might be that Central 
responsibihty was not inaugurate as yet, nevertheless it was bound to come 
into being sooner or later, — sooner rather than later, and the Congress was 
strivmg to prepare its house better to receive the Central bnd^px>om and 
his party, than it was when the Provincial bridegrooms knocked at its doors 
m July 1937 Labour is an important branch of adimmstration and although 
the Provincial (Governments had ample powers to deal with the problems 
incidental thereto, stiU if a uniform pohcy should be pursued, the CJentral 
Government might m its own day take interest and assimilate the practice 
prevalent in different provmces The Bombay (Government had already 
made ready, suitable legislation for the Western Province But the Labour 
Committee of the Congress met m May 1938 and the Chief Ministers of certam 
provmces and their representatives from others attended the dehberataoiis 
Bombay and the U P had appomted Committees for enquiry into the wages 
and conditions of workers engaged m the Textile Industry It was urged that 
such provincial cornmittees appomted for the purpose of enquiry mto condi- 
tions of Labour or Trade Umon Disputes should be mainly composed of men 
associated with pubhc life and national movements It was a matter for 
rejoicing that the recommendations of the Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee 
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should have been accepted by the Bombay (Congress) Government and have 
been generally carried out by the employers in the Bombay Presidency 
Bihai too had toed the line with U P and Bombay, and the Sugar, Mining, 
Ginmng, Pressing and other organized mdustiies were awaiting investigation 
The scope of enquiry was geneially to be widened so as to embrace work and 
^’sages in shops Bombay was forging ahead with its legislation embiacing 
within its scope piovision of leave with pay during sickness What was 
more, the Baroda Government had notified the introduction as from Ist 
August 1938 of a 9-hour day thus setting an example to other States The 
Bombay Government extended its Factory Act to factories employing 10 
persons or more, while both Bombay and UP had issued oideis for the 
compulsory establishment of creches The proposals of Bombay to introduce 
Prohibition in the industiial city of Ahmedabad was as much a Laboiu Law 
as a moral reform 

Industrial Planning 

So early as m August 1937, — haidly a month after the Congiess had 
foimed Mimstiies m the six piovmces, the Working Committee contemplated 
the formation ol an Expeit Committee to cxploic the possibilities of an All 
India Industiial Plan and to this end is a preliminary step, the Picsidont 
of the Congress was authoiizcd in July 1038 to convene a conference of the 
Ministeis of Industries and called foi a report of the existing mdustiies 
opeiatmg in different piovmces and the needs and possibilities of m w ones 
Such a conference was held at Delhi on the 2nd and 3id October 1938 Its 
object was to consider urgent and vital problems, the solution of which was 
necessai y to any scheme of national leconstiuction and social planning 
Such solution would natuiaily rcquiie extensive surveys and collection ot 
data, as well as cleaily defined social objective And too, many ol lhcs( 
problems could not be dealt with ou a provincial basis efiectivcly as the 
interests of adjoining piovmces are inter linked Comprehensive Riv< i 
surveys weie ncccssaiy foi the foinmlation of a policy to prevent disastrous 
floods, to utilize the watei foi puipose ol iirigaLion, to consider the problems 
of soil erosion, to ciadieatc malaria and foi the development ol hyelio- 
clectric and other schemes This involves suivcy of whole iivci valU y 
and large-scale State planmng based upon the joint and cooidinatc ac*tion ol 
seveial piovmces In the l^rcmieis’ Confeicnec convened in May 1938 
by President Subash Chandia Bose, jnoblems of Industiial Bee ons trued ion. 
Power Resouices and supply as well as the gcnoial cjuestion of coordination 
amongst the provinces had come up for consideration and those pic sent 
favoured the idea of appointing a committee of experts to advise the Congress 
Mmistnes on these various problems At the conference of Industrial 
Ministers, Subash Babu delivered an instructive inaugural address m wine h 
he foresaw the details of national leconstruction m an Independent Indui^ 
and declared that however much one might improve agiieulture scientific ally 
and — ^greater efficiency m agricultural methods nught after all mean sid<* 
by side with more food and cheaper food, also more unemployment, the r<»al 
remedies to poverty and unemploymenf , the real guarantee to better clothing, 
better housing, better education and greater leisure lay not in me*re Inclustiial 
recovery, but in Industiialization Industrial revolution may be an evil, 
but It IS a necessaiy evil, the ills of which it was up to us to mitigate* but the 
march of the Revolution itself must be a forced one like in Russia — not 
gradual as in Britain To Subash Babu there was no conflict between 
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cottage industries and large-scale industries, but the nation must reconcile 
itself to industrial revolution on the one hand and determme which mduslries 
should be developed on a cottage basis and which on a large-scale basis 
He succinctly laid down the principles of national planning which consisted in 

(1) aiming at National autonomy in our principal needs, 

(2) development of power supply metal production, machines and tools 
manufacture, essential chemicals, transport and commumcation 
industries, etc , 

(3) Tackling the problem of Techmcal education and technical research, 

(4) a permanent national research council, 

(5) Economic survey of the present Industrial position 

From these principles would arise the following problems — 

(1) A proper economic survey of each provmce, 

(2) Co-ordmation between cottage industries and large-scale industries 
with a view to prevent overlapping, 

(8) The advisabihty of having a regional distribution of Industries, 

(4) Techmcal trammg of students in India and abroad, 

(5) Provisions for Techmcal Research, and 

(6) A Committee of experts to advise on the problems of Industria- 
lisation 

The personnel of the Plannmg Committee was soon announced and 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was just then in England was appomted its Chairman. 
If we may anticipate the arduous labours of the Committee with its 27 
sub-committees which extended over the years 1938-89 and 40, until the 
Civil Disobedience Movement began m November 1940, it must be said that 
laborious and patient work was done by some of the best scholars and savants 
of India, administrators and technicians and the deliberations of the Com- 
mitees run into volume, which deserve and would amply repay perusal 
It may be mentioned that Mr J C Kumarappa resigned from the Cottage 
industries owmg to differences of opmion 

(c) States 

Amongst the different problems of all-India mterest which vitally 
concerned the Congress, that relating to the States, had worked its way to 
the foremost place, and as time advanced, as Provincial Autonomy was 
making itself felt month after month in provmce after provmce, the pohtical 
consciousness of the States not only became marked but created situations 
ere long which came up constantly of course by voluntary choice, before 
Gandhi and the Working Committee We have already seen how in the 
South, the States of Travancore and Mysore figure prominently m current 
history Hyderabad joined the order betimes The repressive pohey 
pursued m Travancore became the subject of wide comment in India, and 
vital concern to the All India Congress Committee when it met in Delhi m 
September 1938 There was an aenmomous controversy between the Tra- 
vancore State and the State Congress as to the character of the latter’s objec- 
tive The demand for responsible Government under the aegis of the State 
was unexceptionable and a suitable committee might be appointed to explore 
the possibility of granting it An equiry by a jurist outside the State of unim- 
peachable impartiality into the ‘ recent ’ happenings including the charges 
made by the State of provocations justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people resulting in deaths and mjuries That was the demand 
put foriii by lie A I C C in Delhi together with *amnesty to the prisoners ’ 

H c— V n— 7 
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While Travancore was going ahead, Hyderabad issued ordinances which 
appeared to give the State power altogether in excess of lequiiements and 
severe repression was going on in the Eastern Agency States ol: Talcher and 
Dhankanal as well as in the North in Kashmii and Sahawal 

But the State that figured laigely in the public eyes and suffered largely 
in the public estimate was Mysore This State had made a good leputation 
for the conformity of its standards and systems ol admimstiation to those of 
the British Indian provinces, on account of the forty yeais’ mteival in 
which it had been directly under Biitish administration, began to live on that 
reputation and presently as is inevitable with all that live on the accumulated 
assets in the past, began to lose ciedit m the political market Oial warnings 
and prohibitory orders m regard to the ‘ Independence Day ’ and m ieg<ird 
to what was called compendiously though mystffyingly ‘ subveisive activities,’ 
demand of securities from individuals, restraint orders — ^these were the oidei 
of the day The firing on unarmed crowds at Viduraswaddha aftei the 
conclusion of a local Temple celebration in 1938 came as the crowning point 
and the culmination of a policy of repression that could not tolerate with any 
spirit of forbearance, the rapidly giowing spirit of patriotism and national 
consciousness sedulously and unerringly cultivated on the principles of Truth 
and Non-violence One relieving feature was the appointment of an enquiry 
committee which condemned the conduct of the officials, but viitually justified 
the firing at Viduraswatham m April, 1038 It was only just then that 
Gandhi had sent two members of the Working Committee, — Si cc Vallabhbhai 
J Patel and Sn Kripalam The impoitancc of the subject demands a closer 
study which can be best made from the authoritative publication of the 
Congress on it, which we extract below — 

“ An order was issued under Section 144 by the District Magistrate 
banning the hoisting of national flag, piohibiting holding of meetings and 
making speeches The order was defi.ed by residents of the Viduras- 
watham village in Kolar district (about 50 miles from Bangalore) wlien 
they assembled at a public meeting estimated at 10,000 The gathering 
was declared an unlawful assembly by the Distiict Magistrate and 
ordered to disperse The meeting not having dispeised, the police 
opened fire which resulted, as is alleged, in 32 pci sons killed and 48 
seriously injured The official account of the casualties vaiied, the 
estimate being between ten to twelve killed and some injured Tlie 
news of this indiscriminate hung sent a thrill of honoi tliiough the 
whole country The Working Committee of the Mysore btatc Congress 
passed a resolution condemning the indiscriminate liring and giving 
liberty to Congressmen to disobey prohibitory order in order to vindu*ate 
fundamental rights and maintain their self-respect The Mysore (govern - 
ment issued a Communique giving official version of the facts sur lounding 
the tragedy It justified firing as a measure of sclf-dd<n<< against 
mob violence It however appointed an inquiry conmutitc of thiei* 
judges The Mysore State Congress also appointed a Conumtico ol 
inquiry Mahatma Gandhi m the course of a press-statement made an 
appeal to the Mysore Government to read the symptoms ol popului 
awakening m Mysore and divest itself of its autocracy 

To study the situation at close quarters and also if possible to 
bring about a settlement between the Mysore Congicss and the Mysore 
Government Shn ValJabhbhai Patel and Shn J B Kupalaui piocecdcd 
to Bangalore They had sevexal consultations with the Icaelcis of the 
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Mysore Congress and also interviews with the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail 
As a result of these a compromise formula was evolved the terms of 
which are as stated below The terms of settlement comprise all the 
demands made by the State Congress at their conference held at Shiva- 
pura shortly before 

“ (1) Recogmtion of Mysore Congress , (2) declaration by the 
Mysore Government that it is open to the Reforms Committee to discuss 
and recommend responsible Government for Mysore State, (8) four 
Congressmen who resigned from the Reforms Committee to be re- 
nominated with three additional Congressmen to be selected by the 
State Congress , (4) the Satyagraha to be called off by the State Congress , 
(5) general amnesty to pohtical prisoners and withdrawal of all repressive 
orders , and (6) the Flag dispute to be settled on the hnes suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi, namely, that the Congress flag should be flown along 
with the State flag on all ceremomal occasions But at purely party 
functions of the Congress only the National flag is to be flown 

On May 17 the Government of Mysore passed orders declaring their 
pohcy in regard to recogmtion of the Mysore State Congress, and cognate 
matters The order accorded recognition to the Congress party in the 
State , accepted the addition of three new members selected by the 
Congress party to the Constitutional Committee , accepted Gandhiji’s 
compromise formula on the flag issue and provided assurances regarding 
the release of pohtical prisoners and the withdrawal of prohibitory 
orders These acts. Government hope, “ will mark the inauguration of 
a new era of progress and prosperity in the States ” 

The settlement was of course the result of talks over different matters 
with the State authorities and the prisoners m Jails and the Working Com- 
mittee approved of the settlement effected by the Sardar and the Acharya 
as between the State and the Mysore Congress In furtherance of such a 
settlement, the Mysore Government themselves issued a commun%que and 
the Working Committee congratulated in June 1938, the Maharaja and his 
advisers on the prompt maxmer in which they were carrying out the settlement 
One of the items of dispute in Mysore centred round the question of the 
National Flag and both sides were advised to take care to see that no dis- 
respect was implied by anything done either to the State Flag or the National 
Flag The final status of the National Flag, it was pomted out, would 
depend not upon the ability to exercise compulsion but upon the correct 
conduct of Con^essmen and the progressive record of service that the Congress 
established in me country The National Flag is a symbol of non-violence 
and national unity to brought about by means strictly truthful and 
non-violent On the largei question of States as such, it was clearly declared 
that though there was a growing party amongst Congressmen who sought the 
total abohtion of States as a relic of the middle ages, the pohcy of the Congress 
as a whole had till then been and remained as one of friendhness to the 
States in the hope that they would recognize the signs of the times and estab- 
lish responsible Government within their borders and otherwise extend and 
guard the liberty of the people under their jurisdictions 

Though India has been a subject country, yet the Indian National 
Congress has uniformly and consistently recograzed its international position 
which today may not be politically of the desired status, but which it is up 
to the country and the Congress to elevate to its deserved level from the 
larger point of view of humanity Here is her neighbour, China passing for 
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orer four years through the agony of internal troubles and external threats 
and to which we owed the obligations that flow from the sense and sympathies 
of neighbourhness — apart from those associated with the common citizenship 
of an oriental continent It was, therefore, decided to send a motor-ambul- 
ance unit with necessary doctors and nurses to the Chinese National Govern- 
ment This was as it should be for ever since Japanese aggression in China 
began m 1937, the Congress had repeatedly expressed its sympathy foi the 
Chinese in their struggle for freedom and peace and pro-Chmese demonstrations 
were held all over the country A sum of Rs 8,000 was collected but monetary 
rehef would not be as good a demonstration of India’s solidarity with the 
Chmese as an ambulance umt with a contingent of Indian doctors Dr M 
Atal was placed in charge of it He won golden opinions all round by his 
affabihty and devotion and after two years’ arduous work, returned to 
India late in 1940, leaving the noble task undertaken on behalf of India into 
the hands of his colleagues One meinber of the party. Dr Kotnis died in 
China Over in Zanzibar conditions improved The boycott in India of 
the cloves of the colony which was made ever so tight till the middle of the 
year (June 1938) told m the end and an agreement was reached between the 
Indian community and the Zanzibar Government, subject to confirmation 
by the Indian National Congress The provisional agreement arrived at on 
IVfay 4, was on the one hand approved by the Colonial Government and on 
the other in due course by the Indian National Congress Meanwhile Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai J Patel, the President of the clove boycott committee issued 
the following statement — 

The Colonial Office of England having approved the agreement m 
regard to clove dispute between the Zanzibar Government and the 
Indian community in Zanzibar, the agreement has now become an 
accomplished fact The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress has already given its approval to the said agreement and> 
therefore, all the conditions for lifting the boycott on cloves now stand 
completely fulfilled I, therefore, declare on behalf of the Clove Boycott 
Committee that the boycott is now formally lifted and the dealers are 
now free to resume deahngs in cloves both of Zanzibar and Madagaskar 
I take this opportumty of drawing the attention of the pubhc to a 
very signifying appeal made by the Working Committee m its resolu- 
tion on the subject of the Zanzibar Agreement The Committee trust 
that the general public, particularly the retailers, will patronize fthosi* 
firms that have loyally adhered to the boycott m preference to those who 
have not I am confident that the public of India will respond to this 
appeal m a full measure 

“ On behalf of the Clove Boycott Committee, I congratulate the 
Indian community m Zanzibar, the Indian pubhc in this country and 
particularly the clove merchants of Bombay and other places on the 
sacrifices they had to make and the success they have been able to 
achieve as a result of those sacrifices I must also thank the volunteers 
of the B P C C who, unmindful of the hardships that they had to suffeir 
kept the boycott m tact in the city of Bombay by carrying on effective 
and successful picketing for over six weeks With the lifting of the 
boycott, picketing also is hereby withdrawn This docs not, however, 
mean that the defaulters will be allowed to go scot-free Some of the 
defaulters have already been dealt with and others have been notified 
to make proper amends for their mistakes Defaulters who fail to 
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make adequate amends as suggested by the Committee will have to be 
severely dealt with 

In the end, I heartily congratulate the Indian nation on the happy 
ternunation of a prolonged dispute m Zanzibar The Indians overseas 
may now feel assured that the Indian National Congress can protect 
the interests by a united action in this country ” 

In the autumn of 1988, if an autumn exists m the Indian seasons, the war 
clouds once agam began to gather At first they were no bigger than a man’s 
hand and soon they darkened the skies and over-shadowed llie earth Some 
blamed the Premier of England for not allowing them to burst and pour forth 
their vials of wrath, others blessed the name of the septuagenarian for having 
wisely averted a cnsis with no stronger a weapon than his umbrella Events 
culminatmg the Mumch pact which was signed towards the end of September, 
kept the Working Committee of the Congress busy from day to day mtense 
expectation of vital decisions and a virulent outbreak of war They were 
kept well-informed of the happemngs m Bntam and Germany and thepohtical 
and mihtary situation as it was developing from week to week by Jawaharlal 
Nehru who had left India for Europe on June 2 and after meetmg Indian 
merchants at Massawa, Nahas Pasha and other Wafdist leaders at Alexandria 
whom by the way he invited to India and the next session of the Indian 
National Congress, went straight to Barcelona (Spam) and made a close 
study of the Spanish situation He was eye witness to the pitiless bombmg 
from the air dunng the time He next visited Paris where he made a broad 
cast speech in which he expoimded the ideals of the Indian national move- 
ment, pleading for French sympathy and goodwill Later he had a strenuous 
programme m England It need hardly be mentioned that his engagements 
m England were vaned He could in one glance witness the struggles going 
on in China, India and other parts of the world and speaking from the plmth 
of Nelson’s column in Trafalgar Square and dressed m Ehaddar, he addressed 
a mass demonstration in connection with the Second Anmversary of the 
War m Spain — 

“ Fascism is new to you,” he said, “ but we have been expenencmg 
it for the past 150 years and so we know what Spam and Chma are going 
through We support them and draw the lesson from them and we shall 
not compronuse with British Impenahsm which stands for naked 
domination and not suppression of Fascism m India ” 

He also made a moving speech at the International Conference agamst 
the bombardment of open towns, held in Paris m July (1988) It is mterestmg 
to note that when the Working Committee discussed the war situation in 
September (1988) in Delhi, Gandhi made it clear that if they wanted to exploit 
the situation for political advancement of India, he would not be able to help 
them or lead the movement and they would have to look up another leader 
That was sigmflcant as is amply evidenced by the later developments when 
war actually broke out a year afterwards 

A passing ref^ence to Burma would not be out of place m this connection 
in that Burma no longer formed part of India and the vast Indian population 
m Burma must be counted as Indians abroad Deplorable and sanguinary 
riots broke out in Burma in 1988 resulting m heavy loss of life and senous 
injuries and destruction of property Arson was m evidence along with 
bloodshed The Congress from this distance could do no more than ask 
for a thorough and impartial enquiry into causes of the riots and the measure 
of the damage done to hfe, limb and property Restoration of places of 
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workshop demolished and adequate compensation to suffeieis not found guilty 
was the minimum the Congress could ask for It was not as if the Indians 
were strangers in Burma for they had long settled in and contributed to 
Burma’s prosperity and the Congress exhorted the people of Burma and the 
India alike to maintain the tradition of friendship and rely upon ability 
and justice m all dealings Through all these months and years, there was 
running an under current of communal disharmony to which references have 
been made from time to time Though the proper way of dealing with the 
subject would be to devote a chapter to it and trace its development histori- 
cally as well as psychologically still in the chronicles of the Congress, the 
story of 1938 would be incomplete if this chapter did not leter to the cor- 
respondence that had passed between Jawaharlal and Jinnah This was 
sharp m character and mfructuous in result An extraordinary and regret- 
table event, however, was that when m the course of his presidential tours^ 
Subash Babu visited the Chittagong Division (East Bengal) a crowd oi 
Muslim Leaguers, losing all restraint and decency started throwing brickbats 
at the President’s procession Luckily the President received only some 
imnor injuries as also fourteen others who were with him The President 
at once issued statements pleading for patience and self-control and love 
as the only remedies with which to counteract fury, hooliganism and hatred 
** Then only shall we be able,” said Subash Babu, “to prove ourselves 
faithful to our creed of Truth and Non-violence ” 

Mr Jinnah did not choose to abate one jot or httlefrom the proposition 
he had taken up His letter dated 9th October 1938 from Karachi was not 
therefore considered helpful by the Working Committee of the Congress when 
it met in December and the President accordingly informed him on Decembei 
16th, 1988 that the Working Committee did not find it possible to agree with 
the Council of the Muslim League as to the basis of negotiations, nothing 
further in that direction was possible 
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Tbipuei-March 1989 

The cycle of time, it is said, brings its own rewards and revenges. 
The stiroke of fortune that brings the reward may only alternate with the 
decree of fate that calls for the revenge Life itself is perhaps a varying 
blend of these both In 1938, we escaped war, could we escape it m 1989 
The year 1938 was a well-filled year fuU of the new-born energies of ministers 
in the Provinces of India, full of determination to prevent the imposition 
of Federation, full of expenments, social, economic and ethical, calculated 
to amehorate the condition of the poor and the backward commumties of 
India And too, the year was full of hopes and fears of developments abroad 
The joy of an aborted war was albeit constantly generating the danger of a 
renewed outbreak of hostilities which were only subdued for the moment, 
but not suppressed altogether It is the attribute of Nature that within the 
grilling heat of summer hes embosomed the ram that falls from the heavens 
and fertihzes the spacious earth below The Congress had spent a year and 
has always felt at the year end the same emotion and excitonent as the 
Karshuk feels when the monsoon is about to burst The gales of wind that 
presage the outbreak fiU the millions of expectant heaits with a new exultation 
and serve to supply the stimuli for augmented effort The clouds lower, 
the winds blow, the sky darkens, the showers begin and while in one year the 
earth is swept by floods, another year the drought that has parched up the 
fields IS hardly relieved In between, the years that witness normal weather 
are few indeed Even so are the yeais of the Congress At the year end 
there is all the excitement and commotion of him who tiUs the soil and 
ploughs the field, who waters the land and sows the seed, who transplants and 
weeds, who reaps the com and binds the sheaf At the year end the Congress- 
men are agitated over the coming elections Who is to preside ’ Have the 
nominations been pubhshed? Will there be a contest and a poll or have the 
elders of the nation fixed up a leader ^ Should “Subash” not have a second 
chance when “ Jawahar’^ had presided once, twice and thrice’ 

That was not all Internal commotions were sufficiently perturbmg, 
but the atmosphere within and without the country was charged with currents 
of electricity of augmented voltage The Bntish pohey cidminating in the 
Munich Pact had not commended itself to the Congress The Mumch Pact 
itself had to be studied along with the Anglo Itahan agreement and the 
recognition of rebel Spam all of which implied and embodied a betrayal of 
democracy, repeated breaches of pledges and the ending once for all of the 
pnnciples as well as the system of coUective security and co-operation with 
Governments which are avowed enemies of Democracy and Freedom 
Accordingly, the world was being reduced to a state of international anarchy 
and in the name of peace, stupendous war preparations were being made for 
another and a greater war which might prove even more terrible than its 
predecessor The organized terrorism against the Jewish race and the con- 
tinuous aerial limbing of cities and civihans and refugees showed the 
low depths to which International morality was sinking In Palestme, a 
reign of terror maintained by the Bntish army and the pohey in the name of 
law and order was being witnessed China was heroically continuing her 
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struggle against the ruthless and inhuman Imperialism of the Orient In 
the countries within the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations itself, 
the Indian Nationals were facing a struggle for the assertion of their legitimate 
rights pohtical, civil and economic The danger to hfe and property of 
Indians in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the 
reservation of Kenya High lands to the Europeans to the exclusion of Indian**; 
and the attempt to segregate and pass unjtist laws against Indians in South 
Africa were the points at issue in the struggle of Indian Nationals abroad 
Nor were the mternal affairs of India reassuring in any vray The 
struggle m the States became intensified owing to the attempts of some 
Durbars to suppress the popular movements by banning peaceful and legiti- 
mate orgamzations and all political activity, and m some cases, resorting to 
cruel and inhuman repression Some States actually sought the aid of the 
British Government m India to suppress their own people Affairs reached 
such a pass that an indefinite fast was imdertaken by Gandhi m the first 
week of March 1989 — on the eve of the Tnpuri session m order to remedy 
the breach by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot of the settlement arrived at 
between him and his Councellors on the one hand and Sardar Vallabhbhai J 
Patel as representmg the people on the other Two circumstances of major 
importance happen^ to create confusion as well as distress not only m 
the Congress atmosphere on the eve of Tripuri, but in the whole of India, — 
possibly in the wider world The first lelatxxi to the election of the President 
of the year and the othei to Gandhi^s fast over Rajkot Usually the election 
of the President of the Congress was a humdrum affair Prior to the changes 
in the constitution adoptSi m Bombay, October 198 i., theie used to be the 
system of invitmg nominations by Provincial Congress Committees and latei 
election by them of one from among the nommees The former was a pre- 
liminary step and the latter the final step Only once m 1907, when the 
Congress met at Surat there was a controversy as to who should be tin 
President, — ^Lala La] pat Rai or Babu Rash Behan Ghosh Twenty-two 
years later, Gandhi created a situation by refusing to accept the Presidentship 
of the Lahore session (1929) and the All India Congress Committee was 
invited to make an alternative choice at its meeting m Lucknow Not 
since was there any real contest All too unexpectedly the Presidentship 
of Tnpuri session became a storm centre Subash Babu was one of the 
silent Presidents of the Congress The occasions on which he spoke at 
meetmgs of the Working Committee dunng a whole year of his first President- 
ship could be counted on one’s fingers His ill-health dogged him and 
increased the strain on his body But his mind was indefatigable, his energy 
unlimited He toured several provmces and it will be remembered how 
on his way to Delhi m a plane, in September 1988 to attend the meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee, he took lU and had to break journey at 
Cawnpore before he joined the deliberations in the middle The patience he 
exhibited at Delhi came as a surprise to many Over the question of Dr 
Khare m C P , he had produced a brochure which was remarkable as much for 
the vigour of language as for the summation of facts and presentation of 
arguments While he might have had his own opinions on several matters, 
he did not choose to parade them or project them into discussions and 
appeared to be singularly free from a desire to take sides Not that there 
were no differences between him and other leaders over one matter or other, 
but that the differences such as there wer5 did not create situations much less 
even scenes It was all smooth saihng Only at the end of September 1988, 
was It known that he was entertaimng a desire to be the President ot the 
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Congress at Tripuri He had inaugurated large undertakings, — ^notably 
national planning, although of his own accord he had offered the Chairmanship 
of the Committee to Jawaharlal The desme, however, to continue to be 
President of the Congress in succession over two sessions need not be motivat- 
ed by any particular reason If Jawaharlal had presided thrice, that was 
because his father, Motilalji desired it at all costs in 1929 , the nation 
desired it at Lucknow in 1986 , on his bereavement, and Gand]^ desired it at 
Faizpur eight months later Few people, none in fact could charge Jawahar 
himself with the entertainment of the desire The question, therefore, 
resolved itself into one of Gandhi*s approval virtually It is well-known 
that it was his imtiative that had placed Subash Babu on the gad% at 
Haripura The question becomes a delicate one at this stage to discuss 
Still the fact remained that the overriding necessities of the National demand 
and its fulfilment by Britain would dictate that the nation’s unanimous 
choice should fall upon a Mushm of outstanding position In Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the nation had one such He had presided once in 1928 , but 
it was over a special session of the Congress held m September, while the 
annual session was to meet m December at Cocanada Gandhi mstmctively 
felt that Maulana’s Presidentship at Tripuri might ease the communal 
situation and help to solve the Commimal problem That was why he did 
not encourage Subash Babu’s candidature In spite of that his nomination 
was filed by friends and he agreed to stand for the election Maulana’s 
candidature was duly announced and when the Working Committee concluded 
its sitting at Bardoli m the middle of January 1938 , it was imderstood that the 
Maulana’s election was a foregone conclusion and would be uneventful 

The writer was informed by Gandhi as he was departmg from Bardoli 
that it was his (Gandhi’s) intention to place the crown of thorns that year 
on his (writer’s) head if the Maulana had not agreed But fortunately, 
he had agreed the previous mormng and left for Bombay The next day, 
however, the Maulana revised his opinion m Bombay and decided to with- 
draw By that time, it seems three nonunations were announced in the 
Press Subash Babu’s, the Maulana’s and the writer’s, the last without his 
knowledge and therefore was forthwith withdrawn in Bombay Shortly 
after, however, it had to be restored at the Maidana’s instance as he had 
decided to withdraw himself and then hastening from Bombay to Bardoh 
announced his own withdrawal This left the writer and Subash Babu m 
the field The contest was unintended and unexpected at least on the part 
of one of them Why did the Maulana withdraw? The Maulana alone 
knows and Gandhi might know Any way there is the fact that he is a 
permanent resident of Calcutta and belongs to the Bengal Provmce A 
contest with another Bengah would make it inelegant and even distasteful 
from more than one point of view Again the Maidana felt that considermg 
the tension of the times from the communal standpomt, he could render 
better services to the nation as other than the Chief of the Executive, than 
as the President of Congress Accordingly, the Maulana was out of the 
picture and the contest whose reahty came out only as the ballot day 
approached ended m the success of Subash Babu over his rival by a majority 
of about 95 votes The reactions to the result must naturally have been 
intense jubilation on the one side and a certam surprise on the other Subash 
Babu’s electicto manifesto had placed his own candidature on the high 
pedestal of a prmciple not merely a pcrsonahty 
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As against this there was the commendation of the “rival’s” candidatuic 
by nearly a half of the members of the Working Committee and his own 
manifesto 

The contest and its result, theiefore, threatened to assume the role of 
a conflict of principles and policies rather than personalities and on the 
morrow of the result Gandhi came out with the histone statement that 
the defeat of Subash’s ‘ rival ’ was his own defeat This created conster- 
nation in the country There was a searching of hearts, a revolution of 
positions Those who had voted for Subash Babu came out with a fresh 
voting of confidence m Gandhi and Gandhi’s leadership That created an 
awkward situation to be sure The original presidential voting took place 
on the 29th January, 1939 Within a week it looked as though the tables 
were turned What was really embarrassing was the reversal of party 
majorities The Delegates to the Congress had doubtless plumped foi their 
candidate but the subsequent crossing of the floor by an appreciable number 
amongst them and their unchanging support for Gandhi in the All India 
Congress Committee which of course could never be shaken, created a situation 
altogether unenviable for the newly elected President who was returned by a 
majority by the delegates but was m a minority in the Congress Executive 
— the A I C C How was he to form his Executive ^ Would the A I C C 
accept his list for the Working Committee ^ Would his own propositions 
be passed by the Congress ^ Would the decisions of Talpaigin* have a chance 
of facing the open session at Tripuri ^ What should the President-elect do 
at the preliminary meeting of the Working Committee usually held before 
the Congress session, — a Working Committee which stood four square against 
the SIX months’ notice to the British Empire and Mass Disobedienc eand so on 
Unfortunately all these anxieties must have weighed upon Subash Babu's 
health which had been all along been delicate The President-elect c»ould 
not on account of high fever, go over to Wardha to attend the meeting 
of the Working Committee held on 9 th February, 1939 for the purpose of 
preparing the draft resolutions for the open session Thirteen memh<rs of 
the Worlang Committee resigned their positions leaving the President and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Bose alone on its personnel 

Subash Babu showed no improvement in health since his illness con- 
tinued into the open session All the five or six days of the session he was. 
down with temperature which rose to 104*^ and 105® on occasions particularly 
on the second day of the session The illness came as an unfortunate com- 
plication in the politics of the time 

While the pieparations of the Congress were progressing m the midst 
of fear and trepidation arising from various causes, events were taking place 
in other centres of equal or even greater importance to the destiny of India 
It will be remembered that when the A I C C had met at Delhi m the previous 
September (1988), feelmgs had run high and a walk-out was staged at the open 
meeting led by Shree Narendra Deo of U P who had been a member of the 
Working Committee from Apnl 1986 to March 1938, over the question of 
Kisans The problem of the States had perturbed the house Indeed the 
Kisans and the States’ Peoples’ problems used to sail together But since 
the union of hearts that took place at Haripura, there was a greater sens^ 
of confidence amongst the States’ Peoples m the Congress and the Congress 
itself responded whole-heartedly to the calls for advice of the States’ People 

* At Jalpaigin the Bengal Delegates met and passed resolutions asking that O 
months^ notice should toe given to Britam and Mass Disotoedienee should be embarked 
upon, 
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The ‘recent’ success of the Vallabhbhai-Kripalain mission to Mysore seived 
to reassure the people of the States and strengthened the convictions of 
Congressmen themselves so much so that there was a serious proposal to 
make the States an integral part of Congress work In furtherance of that 
policy, the Working Committee felt that the time had come when Congress 
could offer definite help to the States in the solution of the problems common 
to all-India Experience had shown recently that States had gratefully 
accepted the offer of assistance by Sardar Patel In order to regularize the 
practice that had been set up by force of circumstances, a sub-committee 
of the Working Committee was intended to be appointed to offer advice 
and help- within defined limits to the heads and the people of the States 
in the solution of the problems that faced them m common with the rest 
of India It was even hoped that the lances and their advisers would 
appreciate the formation of the Committee and avail themselves freely 
of the help tendered But for one reason or another, the sub-committee 
was not appointed The attitude of high-placed men m the Congress, 
however, tangibly changed and the Ra 3 kot affair was the direct offshoot 
of the manuring of the plant of the States’ Peoples’ awakemng 

Rajkot is not a big state, nor even the biggest of the three hundred and 
sixty states of Kathiawar, Bhawanagar, Porbunder and Limbdi, Jhabua, 
Gondal, Nawanagar — all these are much bigger states, but Rajkot is the 
State which constitutes the capital — sotoputit — of the Western India States 
because the Agent General made it his head-quarters And too, Rajkot is a 
name intimately associated with the name and youthful days of Gandhi for 
his father had for years been the Dewan of this State When the Prmce 
of Rajkot whom a cruel destiny placed at the storm centre in the combat with 
the world’s greatest man of the day, was married, it was Sreemati Kasturibai 
Gandhi that placed the KumTcum on his forehead at the time of the betrothal 
That Rajkot should be the first State to take a decision in the direction of 
Constitutional Reform — ^was but to be expected The States’ Peoples’ 
orgamzation had been working up some of the leading States m 1988 And' 
as usual popular struggles for Reform met with repression here as elsewhere 
There was an intensive campaign of Satyagraha which met with an equally 
intensive and stubborn resistance at the hands of Veerawala, — the trusted 
Dewan of Rajkot A stage soon arrived towards the year end 1988, when 
Congressmen felt encouraged by the greater latitude of the resolution on the 
States passed both at Haripura (1988 Feb ) and Ddhi (Sept 1988) for at 
Delhi “ the A I C C reiterated its pohcy, doubtless of non-mterference 
but consistently with its resources,” it Jso reiterated its pohcy “ to help the 
people in every way open to the Congress ” “ The pohcy of non-mterference” 
it said “ IS only an admission of the limitations of the Congress ” Congress 
Committees could not commit themselves to any campaign as organizations 
It was open to individuals, however, to render all possible assistance. 
AccordiUjE^y batches of Satyagrahis rallied out to combat the intransigence 
of Rajkot, 

But Conditions grew progressively worse. 

“ The struggle m Rajkot, soon assumed an epic character 

The struggle attracted widespread attention throughout the whole of 
Bntish as well as Indian India It is, as elsewhere, a struggle betwe^ 
irresponsible autocracy buttressed by British authority on the one hand and 
the forces of progress and popular awakemng on the other Its outcome bids 
fair to have a decisive influence on the course of events not merely in Rajkot 
but m all other States The struggle has a pronounced economic aspect 
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The State holds monopolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, 
grain, etc , which press^heavily on the poor people 

Lathi charges, arrests, banning of meetings and processions are the 
usual weapons used for suppressing the popular movement Half a dozen 
British Indian, Gujarati journals had been banned entry into the State 
Batches of volunteers sent from Bombay were arrested immediately on their 
arrival in the State Shn Balvantrai Mehta, the General Secretary of the 
All India States’ Peoples’ Conference, was among those arrested Miss Maniben 
Patel, daughter of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who participated in the struggle, 
to help her sisters m Rajkot had been arrested Snmati Mridula Saiabhai 
who through her mother belonged to Rajkot took Sri Maniben Patel’s place 
m the struggle She too was clapped m Jail 

As though to prove the growing strength of the popular movement the 
State admimstration issued a communtque declaring the Rajkot Praja 
Parishad unlawful With the issuing of this notification the struggle 
entered upon a more intensive and a more critical phase At the same 
time Gandhi had doubts about the wisdom of embroihng the non-States 
people with this movement of Civil Disobedience The matter arrested 
the attention of the Working Committee and while it welcomed the move- 
ments in the States for the attainment of responsible Government, they 
advised the people, not belonging to the States concerned against taking part m 
Civil Disobedience and the like Participation by such people,” said 
the Working Committee will bring no real strength to the movement, 
and may even embarrass the people of the States concerned and prevent 
them from devdopmg a mass movement on which strength and success 
depend ” 

Within a few days of the promulgation of the aforesaid coymnumque 
came a call from the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot to Sn Vallabhbhai Patel m 
Bombay for an interview On December 26th was announced an agreement 
between Sardar Patel and the Thakur Sahib which brought to a successful 
end the brave struggle of the people of Rajkot It was a triumph not only 
for them but for the people of the States in general Once again the non- 
violent method of struggle for the redress of political wrongs was vindicated 
The agreement arrived at after a prolonged discussion of eight hours bet- 
ween the Thakore Sahib and Sn Vallabhbhai is as follows — 

After having observed the growth of popular feehng and the regrettable 
sufferings of our people during the last few months, for the redress of what 
they have considered to be their grievances and after having discussed the 
whole situation with the Council and Vallabhbhai Patel we are convinced 
that the present struggle and sufferings should end immediately 

We have decided to appoint a committee of ten gentlemen who should be 
subjects or servants of our State three of whom will be State Officers and 
seven subjects of our State, whose names will be declared hereafter 

The President of the Committee will be a person appointed by Ilis 
Highness 

The Committee shall draw up, by the end of January 1989, after proper 
investigations, a report to us recommending a scheme of reforms so as to 
give the widest possible powers to our people consistently with oui;,obligations 
to the Paramount Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief 

It IS our desire that our Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated m the 
manner laid down in the circular of Chamber of Princes 
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We desire furthermore to assure our people that we have intended to 
consider and give effect to the scheme that may be referred to us by the said 
Committee 

It being understood that all unconstitutional agitation shall immediately 
cease as a necessary prelude to restore peace and goodwill, we hereby grant 
full amnesty and release all political prisoners, remit all fines and withdraw 
all repressive measures 

The papers reported that Sri P Cadel, the Dewan who was responsible 
for much of the repression at Rajkot was asked by the Thakore Sahib to 
relmquish his office of Dewanship He is reported to have msisted on con- 
tinuing upto the end of March, 1989, the pomt at which his contract ended* 
He is also reported to have made representation m this behalf to the Viceroy 
The latest press reports, however, announce that he was leavmg the State 
on the 4th January, 1939 ” 

Thus the struggle that was resumed m Rajkot was a grim and desperate 
one The agreement was reached on the 26th of December 1988 and when 
m terms of it the Sardar sent up his seven names there was a consultation 
between the Resident and the Thakore Sahib in council m which the former 
made disparagmg remarks about the Sardar and the Congress A frivolous 
objection was taken m Sardar’s list on the ground that the names were out 
before the letter reached the Thakore Sahib Moreover, it was argued, that 
the Thakore could not ignore the requests of the important classes, hi sub- 
jects, — ^the Bha 3 ^ats, the Muslim Council and the Depressed Classes His 
Highness approved only four names out of the seven and objected to the 
other three on trivial groimds The names suggested by the Sardar were 
not acceptable to the Thakore Accordingly the pact broke and this was 
the breach of faith to remedy which Mahatma hastened to Rajkot to begin 
his fast As it was an mdeffiute fast the Viceroy’s intervention was sought 
and the result was an arbitration by Sir Maurice Gwyer The verdict was 
in favour of Gandhi but the latter fdt that his fast was tamted by a certain 
element of coercion and therefore denied himself the benefits of arbitration 
m his favour It may be noted that the fast took place durmg the sittings 
of the Tripuri Session and was also broken at the time 

TRIPmi, THE OPEN SESSION 

The harmony of proceedmgs and deliberations at Tnpuri was greatly 
marred by two circumstances referred to, namely, the sequel to the Presidential 
election and the Rajkot Fast of Gandhi The whole atmosphere was charged 
with the currents and the cross currents that flowed m relation to each 
issue sprmgmg from one or the other of these two events The third event 
was the ilSiess of the President himself which prevented him from figurmg 
in the grand procession that had been arranged with a chariot drawn by 
52 elephants along the road leading from the Railway Station to that ex- 
quisite beauty spot of Nature, the Congress Nagar of Tripuri m Mahakoshal 
which stood on the banks of a river and which was named the Vishnudatta- 
nagar This improvised city m village surroundmgs was truly a gift of the 
forests The procession m such picturesque sylvan surroundings had to be 
conducted witibL the photo of the President There Were suspicions floating 
about m the air that Gandhi or some of his colleagues had expressed them- 
selves m favour of acceptmg the Federal part of the Government of India 
Act or even entered mto a Pact with the British to work it There was a 
certain impatience on the part of a wing of the Congress to precipitate the 
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struggle that was bound to ensue finally to decide the issue of India s in- 
dependence Before the conflicts at Tripuri began to take shape, it was 
the pious duty of the delegates to join together m rendeiing honoui; to the 
memories of a host of departed servants ot the Nation, leadeis who had in 
their day held the torch of the Congress high in the political fiimament, 
young and ardent workers who devoted their lives to and laid them down 
m the service of the national cause Maulana Shaukat Ah, Sir Md Iqbal, 
Begam Ansari, Minister K Ramunm Menon ot Madras, G S Kapadia, 
B Raja Row, Dr Rajabah Patel and K Nageswara Row Pantulu were some 
of the outstandmg personahties who had seived the Nation and died in 
harness The issues before the Tnpuri Congress had practically to be cleared 
even before the session met It is usual tor the All India Congress Com- 
mittee to meet before it converted itself mto the Subjects’ Committee on 
the eve of the session A trial of strength took place at the very session 
of the A I C C held at Tripun which usually is a conventional affair, being 
convened to transact routme busmess Owmg to the absence of the Pre- 
sident-elect at the meetmg of the Workmg Committee at Waidha m the 
previous month the members assembled had held over the consideration of 
Geneial Secretary’s report for the year out of consideration lor the absent 
President-elect And when this report was taken up by the A I C C 
a pomt was raised whethei the Secietary’s report could be adopted without 
its being first approved by the Workmg Committee The Piesidcni lulcd 
that the constitution did not make it obhgatoiy on the Woiking Committee 
to approve of the report lust and loimaily before its being placed before the 
A I C C Then the issue was raised whether the repoit should be lecorded 
or adopted and when the General Secretary insisted that it siiould be* adopted 
or thrown out, the A I C C unanimously adopted the leport That was 
the first tussle It showed which way the wind blew The second c entred 
round a formal notice given to the President by bii Govind Vallabh Pant 
and about 160 othei members of the A I C C of then intention to move the 
follow, mg resolution at its meeting — 

“ In view of various misunderstandings that ha\c arisen m the C’ongrcss 
and the country on account of the controversies m coimection with the 
Presidential election and after, it is desuable that the All India Congress 
Committee should clarify the position and dclcare its general policj^ 

‘‘ The Committee declares its firm adherence to the fundamental polu^us 
of the Congress which have governed its programme in the past years under 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that thexe 
should be no break in these policies and that iliey should continue to govern 
the Congress programme in future The Committee expresses its ooiifideuce 
m the work of Qie Working Committee which functioned during the last 
year and deplores that any aspersions should have been cast against any 
of its members. 

“ In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming 
year and m view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress 
and the country to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it 
as imperative that the Congress Executive should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate Working Committee in 
accordance with the wishes of Gandhiji” 

To admit such a resolution or not was the question The \ery com- 
petency of A I C C to consider such a resolution was questioned by one 
wing and the President ruled that the resolution could not be discussed 
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by the A I C C He, however, expressed readiness to have the matter 
considered by the Subjects Committee 

Considering the gravity of the situation that arose at Tripuri and the 
momentous issues that were expected to be raised at the open session, it 
was somewhat surprising that out of 8819 delegates elected from the various 
provmces only 2285 should have been present That well nigh a third of the 
delegates should have been absent on a critical occasion like the Tripuri 
Congress is a circumstance from which public are entitled to draw their own 
inferences, — ^may be varymg, but all the same damagmg to the sense of 
responsibihty of the delegates The President’s address is the briefest m 
the history of the Congress but it laid bare his heart before the nation The 
international situation and the Munich Pact, the Egyptian Delegation, 
Gandhi’s Fast, Working Committee members’ resignations and the upheaval 
m the Indian States, all claimed due share of attention at his hands Com- 
ing to home pohtics, he made it clear that there was no room for pessimism, 
on the contrary all the facts of the situation were so much to national ad- 
vantage, he said, that one should entertam highest degree of optimism 
It was his contention that we must submit ourmational demand to British 
Government m the form of an ultimatum, givmg a certam time hmit for 
a reply and faihng a satisfactory one, we should resort to such sanctions as 
we possessed in order to enforce our national demand, namely. Mass Civil 
Disobedience for he believed that the British Government was not m a posi- 
tion to face a major conflict like an all-India Satyagraha for a long period 
That was why Subhash Babu feeling the time was long past when we could 
have adopted a passive attitude and waited for the Federal Scheme to be 
imposed on us,” “ wanted to begin operations before the Federal Scheme 
was “ thrust down our throats ” 

The Tripuri session was notable in that it had the pleasure of extendmg 
its cordial welcome to the fraternal delegation from the Wafd Party of Egypt 
and considered the visit as symbolising the sohdarity of the movements for 
freedom in Egypt and India Privileged as the occasion was it proved to be 
an unlortunate one in that much praised solidarity between Egjrpt and 
India was not to be met with between the two wings of the Congress itseK 
The delegation consisted of five members and its visit was a prompt and 
courteous response to the hearty invitation extended by Jawaharlal to Nahas 
Pasha on his way m previous June to Europe China is next door to us and 
we could not forget to send our greetings to the people of China and our 
deepest sympathy m their trials and privations m their struggle against a 
ruthless and inhuman Impenahsm Their heroic resistance was in every 
way worthy of our congratulations The Medical Mission to Chma had 
already been decided upon and its work, it was hoped, would continue to 
receive full support and prove a worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with 
China A China is to our east so is Palestine to our West and the courage, 
determination and the sacrifices made by the Arabs in their struggle for 
national freedom naturally evoked the admiration of India who conveyed 
through the Congress at Tiapiui their greetings and good wishes for the 
complete success of the Arabs in the attainment of their objective It was 
the clear view of the Congress that the Jews would have done better by 
endeavouring “ to find a basis for direct co-operation with ^ view to 
establishing an independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate 
protection of Jewish rights ”, than by relying upon the British armed forces 
to advance their special privileges On the larger question of the Foreign 
policy, the Congress dissociated itself entirely from British foreign policy 
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which had been consistently aiding the Fascist powers and helping in the 
destruction of democratic powers To the Congress both Fascism and 
Imperialism were equally anathema for the World Peace and Progress re- 
quired the ending of both of these alike Accordingly it was for the Congress 
to direct her own Foreign Policy as an independent nation, so keeping clear 
of both Imperialism and Fascism and pursuing her path of Peace and Free- 
dom Apart from the question of foreign policy, there remained the problem 
of Indians Overseas and it was a matter of particular anxiety to Congress at 
Tripuri that in Burma, Ceylon and Kenya Highlands, the interests of 
Indians should have been in great jeopardy But what could the nation 
do, circumstanced as it was beyond expressing its opinion that only a free 
and independent India could effectively help its nationals abroad and in the 
meantime calling upon the Indians here to do everything in their power 
to help them 

The people of the Indian States are as good or as bad as Indian Nationals 
m foreign coimtries For all practical purposes, the States are treated as 
foreign countries and in the Government of India departments they are 
consigned to the Foreign Department which are looked after by the Viceroy 
acting as the Crown Representative Since Haripura, the pi ogress achieved 
m this matter was as much quahtative as it was quantitative The Rajkot 
experience was a volume m itself But the awakening was on all sides 
Just as the Tripuri session met, news was to hand that agreement in Rajkot 
resulted in the termination of Gandhi’s fast begun on March 3, a week before 
the session began That was an era of not Rajkot alone, but several other 
State Governments going back upon their assurances to their people and 
their pledged word Any way, the fact was undeniable that the resolution 
of the Haripura session of the Congress, relating to the States had answered 
the expectations raised by it and had justifx^ itself by encouraging the 
people of the States to organize themselves and conduct their movements 
for freedom If the policy conceived at Haripma did not go farther, it was 
because of the limitations inherent m the circumstances That the policy 
was never conceived as an obhgation was evident It was the right of the 
Congress, — as well as its duty to guide the people of the States and lend 
them its influence As the awakening of the people of the States became 
more and more intense, there would doubtless be an increasing relaxation 
or even complete removal of the restiamt which the Congress had imposed 
upon Itself so as to estabhsh an ever increasing identification of the Congress 
with the States’ Peoples, Such was the confidence felt in the matter that the 
Working Committee was authorized to issue instructions in this behalf from 
time to time as occasions arose, for the Congress objective, — ^namely. Com- 
plete Independence was for the whole of India inclusive of the States which 
axe integral parts of India and could not be separated and which, m the view 
of the Congressf must have the same measure of political, economic and rc- 
hgious fre^om as the rest of India 

On the larger question of the National Demand, Tripuri had nothing m 
particular to say beyond what Haripura had decided and declared One 
more milestone had been reached m India’s long march to the Independence 
which IS its objective The Working of Provincial Autonomy in the spirit 
of combating the Act, doubtless had its advantages experienced over a year 
smee Hanpura in strengthening the national movement and givmg partial 
relief to the masses But the need of the hour was the Constituent Assembly 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any inter- 
ference by a foreign authority If orgamzed strength of the national move- 
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ment, the growth of consciousness amongst the masses an all round awaken- 
ing among the people of India, including those of the States are essential 
conditions pre-requisite to self-determination, then they were there in the 
required measure, which entitled the people of India to establish an Inde- 
pendent democratic State by means of a Constituent Assembly Full 
freedom for a nation is the demand not only of its inherent right and digmty, 
but IS the essential instrument of her economic emancipation On the one 
hand, there was the national struggle looming large m the horizon, on the 
other there was the international crisis darkening the skies of the world 
and if India should face effectively both, promotion of umty and elimination 
of disruptive forces, co-ordmation of provmcial activities and strengthemng 
of national organisation constituted the call of the country as it emanated 
from the sylvan gales of Tripuri All was well The way was clear, the 
destination was visible The obstacles to its attainment such as they were, 
were both external and internal If the former should be successfully sur- 
mounted, the latter should be altogether obviated Internal dissension is 
always a greater danger than external resistance How was the Congress 
to evolve order out of the chaos that was clearly visible^ Whose should be 
the guiding hand and the moving spml&'^hat would help this nation on its 
march to its goal ^ In days of yore it was Moses and Aaron that led the 
Israelites through hill and dale, through forest and wilderness to the Pro- 
nused land, the Land of Canaan, flowing with milk and honey Had India 
no such hand, no such spirit ^ Doubtless Gandhi was away at Rajkot 
engaged m an indeftmte fast from which fortunately he emerged successfully 
His body was away but his spirit was hovering over Tripuri Only the 
question was whether the nation had or had not the vision to see m him the 
pillar of cloud ” by day and the “ pillar of Are by night which were its 
unerring guides m the march to its destiny That was the issue that engaged 
the attention of the Delegates at Tripuri If Gandhi’s leadership shoifld be 
reaffirmed how would it fit in with the Presidentship of one whose election 
was not only contrary to lus wishes, but to his prmciples and policies and 
was declared to be a defeat for hiinself For well mgh two decade;s, the 
members of the Working Committed, the Chief Executive of the Congress 
were bemg selected by Gandhi or with his consultation and approval Would 
that be possible this year (1939) 

Throughout the session of the Congress, Subhash Babu remamed ill 
and his illness showed no improvement for a long time smce He could not 
attend the open session To the meetings of the A I C C and the Subjects 
Committee, he was carried on a stretcher and was looking the very ghost 
of himself as he was bemg nursed and fanned on the platform by his near 
relations and friends The sight of his entry and exit in a stretcher earned 
by friends was pathetic to a degree, but on prmciples and pohcies there 
was no relentmg on either side The spectacle of open turbulence from one 
wmg of the delegates as speaker after speaker attempted to make himself 
heard, paralysmg all proceedmgs for well mgh an hour, was one that had 
not been witnessed smce Surat (1903) or even at Surat And when Sarat 
Babu appeared on the pulpit and made an exhortation, it abated The 
simple device suggested over which this mighty disturbance took place was 
to refer Pandit G^vmda Vallabh Pant’s resolution, to the A I C C so as 
to save all the unpleasantness m the open session But it was resisted with 
force The proposition was withdrawn and the session was adjourned The 
next day, the visitors were cut off, the delegates were assembled m the Sub- 
jects Comimttee pandal which was quite able to hold three thousand people, 
H c— v—n— 8 
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mdudmg delegates, pressmen and volunteers The best bandohasi was made 
and the open session was held with the utmost orderliness At a late stage 
as the open session was about to begin in the Subjects Committee pandaU 
there was reason to believe that certain friends at any rate fiom Bengal saw 
better and would gladly revert to the proposition of the previous day which 
was particularly shouted down But it was too late and the open session 
went through the draft agenda and passed the resolutions already sum- 
marized, uneventfully 

TRIPURI AND AFTER 

The Congress session was over The departuie of the President of a 
session is always an impressive scene, perhaps not so spectacular as his 
arrival, but not less emotional m its effectiveness At Tiipuii, howevei, 
the departure of the President was a solemn function attended by a few 
family attendants, one or two doctors and two members of the Working 
Committee It was with some difficulty that he could be placed on his couch 
in the ambulance van in which he was to make his long journey lie straight- 
way went to a place near Jhaiia and spent ovei a month in recouping his 
health Almost every day the country was expecting the personnel ol the 
Working Committee to be selected and announced by Subhash Babu But 
he didn’t do it At last a meeting of the A I C C had to be convened to 
deal with the whole situation Congicss aflaus reached a deadlock A 
Congress without a Working Committee was like an oigamsm without hands 
and legs An oiganisation without an Excculi\e was as good as non-cxisting 
The situation created by Sublxash Babu’s attitude could only be dealt with 
by the All India Congress Committee which met in Calcutta in Apiil-May 
1939 

(See Bulletin 2, 1939, May 19, pp 3 to 13 ) 

The circumstances undci which Subhash Babu Lcndcicdhis lesignatiou 
m Calcutta before the All India Congress Committee wcic noi unprecedented 
It will be remembered how Sri Desabandhu C R Das had likewise ienderod 
his resignation soon alter the session of the Congress at Gay*i in 3 922 'fhe 
analogy may not go on all fours, foi Ciuttaianjan BabuS second d(‘( Uon 
to Presidentship at Gaya was a unanimous one In neither cmscs was the 
resignation the result of mcie disgust but was a prelude to <m oiganize'd 
campaign against the decisions against which their icspeclive^ lesignations 
stood as a protest Subhasii Babu took ui> cudgels at once* and whe^n the 
All India Congress Committee met once again m Bomliay m June, two de- 
cisions that were taken as it became the subject of acute controversy then 
and of continued resistance later The occasion called lorth a statement 
by Rajendra Babu, the new President for the year, on behalf of the VVoi king 
Committee, which for its comprehensiveness and relevancy nuxy well bo 
perused m ecctenso 

(See Bulletin No 8, 9-7-39, pp 1 to 7 ) 

The acutness of feelings, persisted m a section of the A I C C on the 
question of Satyagraha in the Provinces and the relationship between Con- 
gress mmistries and the Provincial Congress Committees It will be 
remembered how at Jalpaigin m Bengal, the District Conference had evolved 
the formula of six months’ notice to British Government and mass Civil 
Disobedience Bengal was enthusiastic, at any rate a vocal section thereof 
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was They wanted to hasten the fight with CJovernment They greatly 
apprehended some kind of understanding, some settlement with them 
They would come to grips with the British straightway Even if Bengal 
wanted to make headway, it must be under the guidance of the Provincial 
Congress Committee On smaller questions of Agrarian rehef, there were 
talks of Satyagraha It would be a mockery if in eight provmces, Congress 
Governments should rim the show and in one or more of them the mimsters 
had to face outbreaks of Satyagraha The situation, therefore, demanded 
that any movement of Satyagraha for any purpose should be run under the 
direction, control and superintendence of the Provincial Congress Committee 
concerned The Working Committee’s authority was not sought to be in- 
terposed Nevertheless this little resolution passed by the A I C* C in 
Bombay towards the end of June 1938 became anathema in the eye of a 
number of friends and Subhash Babu led their march to revolt Another 
irritant that contributed to the intensification of hostilities at this stage 
between the two wings of the Congress was the advice tendered by the 
A I C C at the same meeting to the Congress parties and the Provincial 
Congress Committees The continuance of Congress minis tiies in powei 
in provinces implied the supreme need and desirability for such co-operation 
for without it imsundeistandmgs are likely to arise with the result that the 
influence of the Congress would suffer Therefore, it was laid down that 
in administrative matters, the P C C should not mterfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Ministry, but it is always open to the Executive of the P C C 
to draw the attention of the Government privately to any particular abuse 
or difficulty ‘‘ In matteis of policy’% the resolution said, ‘‘if there isadif- 
ference between the ministry and the P C C reference should be made to 
the Parliamentary Boaid Public discussion should be avoided This 
rule of conduct was regarded by the dissentients as an invasion of the 
rights of the people, and a virtual subordination of the Provincial Congress 
Committees to the Ministers and the party organisations of the Legislatures 
Subordinate Congress Committees in various places began to pass resolutions 
calling m question certain decisions of the A I C C and organized meetings 
to condemn them despite the fact that they had been arrived at by the 
only democratic method, that is, by a majority vote While a request or 
suggestion could always be made to the higher body, yet July 9th was de- 
clared by Subhash Babu and his adherents as an aU-India Day of protest 
agamst the aforesaid decisions of the A I C C and the future sectional 
and fissiparous politics centered round this event which was considered by 
the Congress as an open breach of disciphne 

It would be convenient to complete the story of the developments 
centering round this point m order not to make thenarrativeuninterrupted 
The 9th of July (1939) was observed in naany places as a day of protest by 
the Left consolidation group and by Sjt Subhash Chandra Bose Reports 
of meetings were reaching the President from Calcutta, Cawnpur, Nagpur 
and Jubb^pur The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee met and discussed the matter at length and the public meetmg 
m Calcutta was attended by a large number of prominent members of the 
Congress Committees Just at this moment (July 9th and onwards) (^ndhi 
was away in the Frontier Province to fulfil long awaited engagement and 
Jawaharlal was on his way to Ceylon to which place he was deputed by the 
Working Committee — to compose the differences between the Indian im- 
migrants and the Ceylonese and bring about a better understanding between 
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these two ancient lands An urgent meeting of the Working Committee 
was considered necessary and the Committee met in the second week of 
August 1939 at Wardha Subhash was naturally asked to give his point of 
view in the matter as he had oiganized these demonstrations and it would 
be an act of bare justice to him to quote his ‘ explanation ’ m the matter 
in full as given in his letter to Rajendra Babu, dated 7th August, 1939 — 

I am exceedingly soiry for the delay in replying to your letter 
of the 18th July, from Ranchi You have asked me for an explanation 
of my action in protesting against certain resolutions of the All India 
Congress Committee passed at Bombay 

“ In the first place, one has to distinguish between protesting against 
a certain resolution and actually defying it or violating it What 
has so far happened is that I have only protested against two resolu- 
tions of the A I C C 

“It IS my constitutional right to give expression to my opinion 
regarding any resolution passed by the A I C C You will perhaps 
admit that it is customary with a large number of Congressmen to ex- 
press their views on resolutions passed by the A I C C when a parti- 
cular session of that body comes to a close If you grant Congressmen 
the right to express their views on resolutions passed by the A I C C 
you cannotdrawaline andsay that only favourable opinions will be allow- 
ed expression and imfavourable opinions will be banned If we have the 
constitutional right to express our views, then it does not matter if 
those views are favourable or unfavourable Your letter seems to 
suggest that only expression of unfavourable views is to be banned 
“We have so long been fighting the British Government among 
other things for our Civil Liberty Civil Liberty, I take it, includes 
freedom of speech According to your point of view, we are not to 
claim freedom of speech when we do not see eye to eye with the majority 
in the A I C C or in the Congress It would be a strange situation 
if we are to have the right of freedom of speech as against the British 
Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of 
the A I C C which m our view are harmful to the country’s csiuse 
then it would amount to denial of a democratic right May I ask you 
in all seriousness if democratic rights are to be exercised only outside 
the Congress but not inside it *5* 

“ I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by 
the A I C C it IS open to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered 
or rescinded at a subsequent meeting of that body I hope you will 
also agree that it is open to us to appeal against the A I C C to the 
higher court of appeal, namely, the open session of the Congress You 
will agree further, I hope, that it is open to a minority to carry on a 
propaganda with a view to converting the majority to its^pomt of view 
Now how can we do this except by appealing to Congressmen through 
pubhc meetings and through writings in the press The Congress 
today IS not an organisation of a handful of men Its membership 
has, I believe, reached the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs We can hope 
to appeal to the rank and file of the Congress and to convert them 
to our point of view only if we are allowed to write to the press and 
also to hold meetings If you maintain that once a resolution is passed 
m the A I C C it IS sacrosanct and must hold good for ever, then you 
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may have some justification for banning criticism of it But if you 
grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular 
resolution of the A I C C either through that body or through the 
open session of the Congress, then I do not see how you can gag criticism, 
as you have been trying to do 

‘‘ I am afraid you are giving an iifterpretation to the word * dis- 
cipline * which I cannot accept I consider myself to be a stern discipli- 
narian and I am afraid that in the name of discipline you are tr 3 ung to 
check healthy criticism Disciplme does not mean denying a person 
his constitutional and democratic right 

‘‘ Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic 
right to protest against resolutions which m our view are harmful to the 
country’s cause, a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions, 
if given effect to will serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutiona- 
lism, to increase the influence, power and authority of the Provincial 
Mimstnes at the cost of the Congress organisations, to isolate artificially 
the Congress from the general public as also the A I C C from the 
rank and file of the Congress Moreover, they will serve to undermine 
the revolutionary spirit of the Congress Consequently in the best 
interests of the country, these two resolutions should be immediately 
held in abeyance and iiltimately altered suitably or withdrawn 

“ In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain 
mcidents at the time of the Gaya Congress in 1922 and after Please 
do not forget what the Swaraj Party did in those days Please do not 
forget either that when the A I C C amended the resolution of the 
Gaya Congress, the Gujarat P C C resolved to defy it 

“ Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 
Young Indm, i£ my recollection is correct, that the minority has the 
right to rebel We have not gone so far yet as to actually rebel against 
the decision of the majority We have simply taken the liberty of 
cnticismg certam resolutions passed by the majority m the teeth of 
our opposition 

“ I am really surprised that you have made so much of what we 
regard as our inherent right I hope you will accept my explanation 
as satisfactory But if you do not do so and if you decide to resort 
to disciphnary action, I shall gladly face it for the sake of what I regard 
as a just cause In conclusion, I have to request that if any Congress- 
man is penalised m connection with the events of the 9th July, then 
you will also take action agamst me If the observance of an all-India 
day of the 9th July is a crime then I confess, I am the arch-crimmal 
With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) Subhas Chandra Bose ” 

This lengthy explanation was considered most anxiously by the Workmg 
Committee but with great sorrow and reluctance it came to the conclusion 
that he had wholly missed the mam point raised by the President of the 
Congress It took the view that “ as ex-president, he should also have 
realised that having received peremptory mstructions from the PreiSident, 
it was his duty as the servant of the nation to obey them implicitly even 
though he differed from the rulmg of the President It was open to him 
if he felt aggrieved by the rulmg, to appeal to the Workmg Committee or 
the A I C C but he was bound so long as President’s mstructions stood, 
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to carry them out faithfully Aftei emphasising the necessity for discipline 
in the Congress m its struggle with the most powerful impeiialistic corpora- 
tion m the world, the Worlang Committee combated Subhash Babu’s conten- 
tion that every member was free to interpret the Congress Constitution as 
he liked as there would be peifect anarchy m the Congress m that case and 
it must break to pieces m no time Accordingly, Subhash Babu was declared 
disquahfied as President of the Bengal Piovmcial Congress Committee and 
to be a member of any elective Congress Committee foi three yeais as from 
August 1939 It vas hoped by the Working Committee that Sjt Subhash 
Bose would “ see the erroi of his ways and loyally submit to this disciplmai v 
action ’’ But he made a South Indian tour soon after where he was met hy laige 
crowds of people and he fondly believed that they were all his adherents 
and hoped that they would stiengthcn his Forwaid Bloc which he had formed 
soon after his resignation In his crusade against the Congress, he did noi 
stop short even at prohibition which had been introduced into the provinces 
by the Provincial Governments in Bombay and elsewhere 

A notable feature of Congiess activities in 1939 was the acute and 
variegated interest taken by the members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee in the subjects that should engage its attention Three meetings 
of it were held in the year and the number was nothing unusual, but the 
well-filled character of the non-official agenda was bound to arrest attention 
not merely for the multiplicity of the subjects but for their variety and 
the peculiar standpoint fiom which they were being viewed In Calcutta, 
116 non-official resolutions were given notice of in April 1939, m Bombay 
177 in June 1939, and m Wardha 38 in October 1939 In the June Session 
only two non-official resolutions had a chance of which one was a ballotted 
resolution relating to the Andhra Province in respect of which, the Committee 
was “strongly of opmion that immediate steps should be taken for its forma- 
tion ” The other related to the Digboi strike and the resolution was by common 
consent advanced for consideration, irrespective of the ballot, but the Pre- 
sident thought it necessary to couple with its consideration the warning that 
ruling of his was m no way binding on future Presidents The Digboi 
strike was an important event considei mg the character as well as the magni- 
tude of mterests involved and the conflicts that arose in them (For a full 
account of the affair see Bulletin III, 9-7-89, pp 83 to 39 ) 

We have incidentally referred in a foregoing section Jawaharlal’s visit 
to Ceylon Certam measures created for the Indian settlers m Ceylon an 
anxious situation To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between 
two fiiendly neighbours, Jawaharlal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon 
by the All India Congress Committee and effect, xf possible, a peaceful 
settlement 

J awaharlal reached Colombo by air on July 16 A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese ahke He was 
the guest of a special reception committee formed at the instance of Sir 
Baron Jayatdaka, the Leader of the State Coimcil of Ceylon 

Jawaharlalji had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon 
Indian Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other indi- 
viduals concerned He addressed several crowded public meetings At 
these gatherings he emphasised the necessity for preservmg and perpetuating 
the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two countries, the 
common fight they had to engage m agamst a common foe, and the impe- 
nahstic background of their economic and political woes In his talks with. 
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the ministers he pleaded for a wider vision and broader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who had settled there 
and made Ceylon their home The immediate problem he pointed out, 
was a small and petty one m the context of the large pioblems they had to 
face It was, therefore, essential that this small problem be approached 
in a large spirit To the Indians and their lepresentatives, he appealed 
to sink all the internal differences and be a united and strong body of self- 
respecting citizens pledged to protect the honour of India He coupled 
this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consider Ceylon also as their 
home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and cultivate fraternal relations 
with its inhabitants 

The high-mmded approach to the problem created a calm and favour- 
able atmosphere all round The ministers, however, could not see their 
way to agree to any major change in their scheme of repatriation They 
agreed to a slight modification of the scheme and promised to take steps 
to mmimise hardships consequent on repatriation The visit of Jawaharlal, 
therefore, though it revived memories of traditional friendship between 
the two countries and lessened the bitterness inherent in the situation, did 
not succeed in achieving its objective His object was to explore all possible 
means bringing about a just and honouiable settlementon questions relating 
to the Indian employees of the Ceylon Government That visit must be 
considered successful m so far as it established closer social relationship 
between the peoples of India and Ceylon and brought them nearer to each 
other But it was regrettable that otherwise the Ceylon (Government 
should have remamed obdurate on the issues involved in the question so 
much so that the Workmg Committee felt called upon to state that the 
action of the Ceylon Government in respect of these matters was not in 
confirmity with justice or international peace The Congress was of the view 
that if India would do unto others as she would be done by she could not 
take an imperialistic view of the matter but must offer its co-operation and 
Sympathy to a small country like Ceylon and above all furnish proofs thereof 
m actual conduct It was not as if the Congress intended any Indian to go 
anywhere as one of the unwanted outsiders The Workmg Committee 
readily recognized the rights of the people of Ceylon to be given preference 
m State Service or otherwise m their country The Indian enugranfs in 
Ceylon, however, are not mere birds of passage but have long settled down 
there and made Ceylon their homeland Thus their rights of citizenship 
could not be abridged It was the considered view of the committee that 
all future immigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely 
stopped, and they welcomed the decision of the Government of India to this 
effect To anticipate matters it may be noted here that a delegation of the 
Ceylon Government visited India and carried on pourparleys with the Govern- 
ment of India with no better results m 1940 Still another attempt was bemg 

contemplated by the Ceylon (Government in July 1941 Side by side with 
the mere enrichment of Ceylonese land and elsewhere, the Indian labourers 
have earned the right by settling down in Ceylon and making the island, 
their homeland, to be considered on a par with the other mhabitants of the 
island and to have the privileges and responsibihties of (ntizenship, while 
the temporary immigrants deserve all consideration and just and proper 
treatment m view of the labour and service given by them to the island 
But apart from this contribution of labour and service, there are the histo- 
rical, geographical, cultural and econonuc reasons which have Imked the 
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fate of Ceylon with that of India and this fact impels the Congi ess to streng- 
then the agelong bonds to the mutual advantage of the two countries 

As time advanced and Congress discipline tightened, as objections 
came to be raised from time to time on grounds of elected members or candi- 
dates for elected seats not being habitual Khaddar -wearers, an authori- 
tative pronouncement became necessary in this behalf As soon as the Hari- 
pura Session was concluded, the Working Committee met and defined 
IChaddar not merely as hand-spun, hand-woven cloth but cloth in the manu- 
facture of which the artisans concerned received the wages fixed by the 
All India Spinners’ Association Such cloth should be purchased only 
from the depots of the A I C C or of depots ceitified by that body But 
the matter had received attention long anterior to Hanpura for it was decided 
that the ruling given by Ex-President Shri Vallabhbhai Patel and endorsed 
by the Working Committee at its meeting held at Patna in Decembei 1934 
when he was the President, should be adhered to as also the resolution 
passed by the Working Committee at their meeting at Jubbulpore, April 
1935 

Vallabhbhai PatePs Ruling — On a reference being made as to de- 
fimtion of the term ‘ habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand- woven 
khaddai ’ m Art V, clause (b) (z), the Working Committee was of opinion 
that the definition given in the following teims by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel represented their view — 

1 “ When a man weais clothes made of Kiiadi as a matter of habit, 
he IS a habitual wearer If, therefoie, for any just cause he cannot use 
Khadi on some occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer 

2 But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made 
of Khadi, he will be piesumed not to be a habitual wearer of Khadi 

8 Habitual weaier of clothes made of Khadi means all clothes from 
top to toe made of hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi. 

4 When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Con- 
gress meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing Khadi 
clothes at that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual 
wearer in spite of his protestations to the contrary ” 

JUBBULPORE RESOLUTION 

With reference to the enquiries made, the Woikmg Committee instrucls 
the Provincial Congi ess Committee to treat a person as habitual wearer of 
Khaddar who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of 
SIX months prior to his election to office or as a member of the Congress 
Committee ** 

It was also decided that the Khadi clause should apply to all those 
who were granted Congress ticket m Municipal and Local Boards and oth< i 
elections even as xt apphes to members of legislatures 

Before we conclude the story of the events of ] 989, there remain two 
small pomts which may be referred to in passing One was the Bengal 
Dispute m regard to the vahdity of a certam meeting of the P C C held 
on July 26, 1989 On enquiry the President Rajendra Babu held the 
meeting to be invahd The second is an important step taken m tightening 
the disciphne and rules of the Congress organization. To this end a con- 
ference of Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees was summoned 
The A I C C having adopted far reaching changes m the Congress consti- 
tution, thjB P C C s had to make necessary adjustments in their own consti- 
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tutions at an early date with the approval of the Working Committee It 
was necessary to keep up a vital contact between the Central Office and 
the Provincial Committees The Tribunals as envisaged m the new Consti- 
tution had to be immediately brought into being The office machinery 
had to be perfected In order to have intimate acquamtance with accoun- 
tancy as well as tolerable knowledge of the Constitution, strict instructions 
were issued to the effect that 

(а) a fixed financial year for purposes of accounting must be observed, 

(б) that P C Cs should make arrangements for the supervision, 
inspection and audit of the accounts of the Town, District and other Congress 
Committees under them and be in regular receipt of trial balances every 
quarter of the year, while the P C C s m turn, should publish annual state- 
ments so as to enable the central organization to publish its own consohdated 
annual statement, 

(c) all expenditure is to be incurred by previously prepared periodical 
budgets, sanctioned and approved by the concerned committee, 

(d) that all vouchers must be duly submitted and approved by the 
Secretary, 

(c) all moneys be banked, 

{/) that such details as permanent advance, 

(g) receipts and vouchers, 

(h) periodical returns, 

(i) books including petty-cash book, journals, ledgers, salary registers, 
postal account and Dead-stock and Furniture Registers should be correctly 
maintamed 

We are fast closing the middle third of the year 1939 The distant 
rumble of war drums was almost audible Just on the eve of it, the 
city of Bombay embarked upon its magnificent experiment of prohibition 

‘‘ August 1, was a memorable day for Bombay On this day, 
prohibition was launched in the city and its suburbs amid great popular 
enthusiasm The celebrations of the day included a huge procession 
terminating m a public meeting, about the largest on record m the 
history of Bombay It is beheved that about 2 to 3 lacs of people 
assembled “ The entire Bombay and India said Shri Vallabhbhai 
Patel addressing this surging mass of humamty were watching and 
the entire world was waitmg for the day That day had come For 
the people of this country this day was the day of redemption and the 
day of deliverance from their bondage and from their slavery to the 
demon of drink Today Bombay killed its past history and opened 
a new chapter ” 

To their credit, it may be added, that the great Parsi community, 
the bulk of winch was opposed to the reform, refrained from any hostile 
act to spoil the effect of the magmficent enthusiasm of the people 
Some of the members of the commumty participated m the procession 
and the meetmg 

Premier B G Kher and the Mmister Dr M D D Gilder were the 
recipients of warm and grateful congratulations from all parts of the 
country A difficult experiment was being launched with courage, 
faith and determination under circumstances of exceptional difficully^ 

Mahatma Gandhi, the great inspiration behmd the reform, sent 
the following message 

** I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately 
prevail and all will combme to make the brave reform undertaken 
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by the Bombay Ministry a success it deserves to be I am quite sure 
that the removal of the curse of intoxicating drinks will confer lasting 
benefit on the coxmtry * 

There remains one other noteworthy incident 

The release of Sri Jamnalal Ba^ai It will be recalled that Sri 
Jamnalal Baja], member of the Working Committee and President 
of the Jaipui Praia Mandal was arrested m February last for defying 
an order prohibiting him fiom entry into the Jaipur State He was 
going there to organise relief for the famine-stricken No Icgxl trial 
followed the defiance of the order, but he was kept in dcicntion for 
an indefinite period The iigors of the life of detention told on his 
health and he suffered from various complaints When local medical 
talent proved inadequate, he was offered release provided he went to 
some foreign country for treatment He declined to purchase liberty 
on these terms On August 9, 1939 he was, however, released uncondi- 
tionally aftei a needless and harassing detention of moic than six months 
In the course of a statement he issued to the press on his release he 
said, “ Our struggle is not yet ovex , Jaipur has ]usL passed llnoiigh its 
first phase The Satyagraha has made the people conscious of their 
strength and taught them how to use it when ncccssaiy The s xeiifices 
made cannot be lost The goal is nearer today, but we hxvc to carry 
on oui agitation till our piesent demands, which aic minimum and 
which can on no account be called anything but moderate, arc ful- 
fiUed ” 

Thus ends the routine course of a year m the midst of a good deal of 
introspection, heart searching and mutual reciimination instead of one 
in which the national forces should have presented a united and consolid<xLcd 
front The Congress Socialist Party had been there since 1036 The Com- 
munist Party was coming more and more into the open although i(s very 
existence had been banned by the Government of India In addition 
there was the Kisan party with its growing divisions into a wing that was 
more clearly inclined towards the C P whilst the other wing was mchnmg 
more towards the CSP This division was becoming more and more marked 
m the provinces of IT P and Bihar and in a measure m Bengal Then too, 
there was Mi M N Boy in the field who had foi the diseases of the body 
politic an aetiology, a pathology and a code of therapeutics all his own 
Then there was the Forward Bloc which was composed of the Left Wing 
that gathered round the banner of Subhas Babu The Forward Bloc did 
not necessarily consist of either Socialists or Communists or Kisans or Royists, 
nor did people belonging to one group have sympathies necessarily with 
those of any allied or adjacent group Each stood for itself There was 
no doubt a certain umted front, whenever the Congress Executive had to be 
confronted or attacked but otherwise, they together were an amorphous 
group composed of a number of components brought together as a mechanical 
mixture, — ^not a chemical compound When, therefore, war broke out on 
the 1st September, 1939 and on the 8rd Britain and India were involved, 
the divisions in the country which had to meet the political situation were 
several, each having its own plan, but all united by a common anti-war 
effort programme At the same time the cautious and graduated steps adopted 
by the Congress only served to earn for the great national organization the ill- 
deserved remark that it was not anti-British and that it was for a settlement 
with Bntam, mdeed that a settlement had been all but concluded In 
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the mean time trouble was brewing m the affairs of the Bengal Piovincial 
Congress Committee The B P C C invited on the 30th August, 1939 its 
subordinate committees to give their opinions upon the action taken by 
the Working Committee in respect of Subhash Babu, as its President in 
respect of the proceedings of the B P C C on the 26th July, 1939 and of the 
appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal The Working Committee 
noted with regret the objectionable character of the tone and temper, as 
well as the contents of the B P C C ’s resolution and considered them 
wholly unbecoming of a Provincial Committee Altogether the atmosphere 
was wanting m that perfect peace and tranquillity which would have been 
a priceless asset to a subject nation strugghng for its emancipation, whose 
struggle was intercepted by the outbreakof aworld war When the Working 
Committee met m the second week of Septembei (1939) to consider the 
situation, Jawaharlal who had not as yet joined the committee aftei the 
Calcutta imbroglio (April 1939) was an invitee but was away from India, 
m China on his visit to Chiang-Kai-Shek Jawaharlal, however, arrived at 
Wardha on the 10th September and joined the discussion On this occasion, 
Md Ah Jinnah, President of the Muslim League was invited to participate 
in the dehberations but he rephed that owing to previous commitments 
he could not go to Wardha and that he would gladly discuss the situation 
with Rajendra Babu at Delhi which place he was bound to reach on the 
thirteenth in view of the meetmg of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League Five days of anxious consideration were given to the subject of 
India’s duty on the outbreak of the war Gandhi had already been invited 
by the Viceroy and had had long mterviews 
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For over twelve years the Congress had been anticipating the outbreak 
of a second Great European War and warning the country against rendering 
any kind or measure of help to Britain m money, men or munitions At 
last the long apprehend©! war broke out on the 1st September, 1939 and 
India was declared a belligerent on the 3rd September Prom the very 
outbreak it was clear that the conditions of warfare of the forties of this 
century would be totally different from those that had obtamed in between 
1914 and 1918 In the first place this is a war, not of men, but of machines 
In that view it is some consolation to note that the destruction of hfe would 
be less, but the destruction of property should be more Thousands of 
aeroplanes dropping bombs whose weight rims into tons each, must be 
cataclysmal in their rumms operations whose magnitude and malevolence 
could only be compared to, though only to be excelled by the visitations ot 
Nature The War was carried on land, but without trenches, on the sea 
but not necessarily with submarines and in the air not altogether with anti- 
air-craft guns Itenches, submarines and anli-air-craft guns are there but 
have become antiquated, though they have not as yet fallen into disuetude 
A new weapon has superseded them all The war of position which the 
trenches had implied has become a war of movement The furtive submarine 
has yielded place to the bomb from the blue skies The anti-air-craft gun 
has become merely an mstrument for creating popular confidence andnota 
weapon calculated to bring down the fiendish air plane, and it has left the 
field in the hands of the air fighters The new instrument is the radio 
which disseminates news every half an hour with the regularity of an electric 
clockwork Men vied with one another and then as to who shotild be the first to 
get to the radio and catch the car of an expectant public to restore theirlost or 
strengthen their unabated morale, to hold aloft ideals never meant to be 
reahzed, to describe atrocities never to be exceeded and to plan out campaigns 
never perhaps to be accomplished His Majesty, the King of England’s 
broadcast was the first to be heard, followed by the Viceroy’s and played back 
for a couple of days every now and then An anxious and perhaps inquisitive 
public began to scan and scrutmizc these various loud talks to see if in the 
range of their war aims, there remained in some nook or corner, some crevice 
or cranny in which India,-— drawn into the fold of belligerents, could find her 
tickets of freedom may be at some caudal end Ah, but how could that be, 
how could the hewer of wood and drawer of water have a place in the Dewan-i- 
Am or the Dewan-i-Khas or how coidd the waiter in his apron find a seat 
at the table for himself in a dress suit ? Dignitary after dignitary spoke, — 
the King, the Viceroy, the Governors, the Secretary of State, the Premier 
of England, the Foreign Secretary who was also an Ex-Viceroy, Britain spoke, 
India spoke, America spoke, spoke South Africa and General Smuts, the 
pohtician and philosopher But neither philosophers nor politicians, neither 
statesmen nor diplomats, neither satraps nor pro'consuls would say a word 
about India, or even inaudibly pronounce its five letters — ^weU distanced 
one from the other What was India to do ? What part or lot had she in 
Ihe war ^ What moral enthusiasm or material aid could she muster up in a 
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cause which was not hers, under a flag which threw down its own and under 
leaders who would not consult her leaders ^ India had on the outbreak of 
the war eleven provinces enjoying Provincial Autonomy None of them 
was consulted on India being made a party to war The Indian Central 
Legislature had an appreciable elected element but they were not so much 
as informed about the serious step taken In the Budget session of 1988 
in the Central Legislature, a definite promise was made on the floor of the 
House that the Indian troops would not be moved out of India except after 
informing that august body, but long before the war broke out troops had 
been moved to Egypt and Singapore, and it was argued that the frontiers of 
India were not the mountains m the North or the sea on the East, South and 
West, but somewhere in the Mediterranean on one side and Singapore on the 
other What availeth, however, the straw to complain against the wind, 
when crowbars are blown away by its force India, the inexhaustible source 

of food supplies, the eternal storehouse of raw materials, the homeof warriors 
and slaves that fight others’ battles and uphold their master’s independence’ 
India, the birth place of servility and abjectness, the breeding ground of 
QO hukums and firman hardars, the land that sells her honour to the master 
that begins his spoliation by committing a rape on her freedom, whkt is 
such an India but the footstool, which is the stepping stone to the Badshah’s 
Takht and Taj Ladia was not consulted by Britam as the Dommions 
were But Gandhi was invited by the Viceroy for an interview The 
Umon of South Atfrica decided by one vote to participate m the War The 
Free State of Ireland decided to be neutral Gandhi went to the Viceroy 
not to commit the nation to one course or the other, for he was not asked 
to do so — ^nor had he the authority to play such a role He went to the Viceroy 
and offered his personal sympathy and co-operation in the War The Con- 
gress, however, must speak separately for itself, he said In the course 
of conversation, Gandhi said that he had broken down on the thought of the 
enemy aeroplanes showering bombs on and throwingjinto ruins such ancient 
and histone structures as the Westminster Abbey, the Parliament House 
and St Paul’s Cathedral That was why he offered his co-operation, which 
was purely moral co-operation and in a short time later, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress met at Wardha and took its historic decision on the 
war issue The Committee did not act precipitately or without grave and 
solid deliberation 

The Congress had on various occasions expressed itself at its open 
sessions as well as at meetings of its Committees since the year 1927 on 
the War Situation as it was visualized by them from time to time The 
Committee realized that the character of the world conditions had gone 
on changing from period to period during those twelve years In August 
1988, we came near enough to the conditions prevailing in 1939 In 1989, 
It was our duty to brmg a fresh mmd to bear upon the conditions of the war 
as they stood on Srd September, 1939 The portents of the war were visible 
in the political skies of Europe and India even before the actual outbreak 
of hostilities In the second week of August 1939, the international situation 
appeared critical and the danger of war overhung the world There were 
the nations on the one hand who stood for democracy and freedom and on 
the other those that were Fascist m outlook and aggressive m conduct 
Between the two the sympathies of the Congress were with the former 
In any case, if a war should break out the Congress was clear in respect of 
Its policy for it declared its determmation to oppose all attempts to impose 
a 'v^r upon India The Working Committee resolved in the second week 
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of August that IS three weeks before the outbreak of war that they felt bound 
by this policy of the Congress and would give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of India’s resources for imperialistic ends 

(See Bulletin 4, dated 7-9-1939, p 8, Resolution 8 ) 

It was discovered that the ciitical character of the situation as it was 
fast developing lay in the fact that although at its meeting held in Calcutta 
on the Isi of May 1939, the All India Congress Committee had leitcrated 
this policy of the Congiess and expressed its disappioval of the despatch 
ot Indian troops to foieigncountiies,yetthc Biitish Government had sen tor 
weie sending Indian troops to Egypt or Singapore agamst the declared will 
of the Indian people That was not all Even apart from the war situation, 
the Central Legislative Assembly had previously declared that no Indian 
troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the legislature It was 
obvious then that the British Government was thus flouting the declarations 
of the Congress and the Assembly and was beginning to take steps which 
might inevitably lead to India’s entanglement in a war In answer to 
such bare faced and unabashed defiance ot public opinion and as a first 
step, the Committee called upon all the members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refiain fiom attending its next session At the same time, the 
Provincial Governments wcie warned not to assist, m any way Britain’s war 
preparation even at the peril of the Congress Ministries having to resign 

Events moved fast indeed foi the Russo-Geiman Pact of non-aggression 
was signed at Moscow on August 2l!th, 1939 while the Anglo-Polish agree- 
ment for mutual assistance between Britain and Poland was announced in 
a statement issued on August 25th by British Foreign Ofiiee The obligation 
so incurred by Biitain in respect of Poland compelled the British Govern- 
ment to declare to the German Government that unless the latter were 
prepared to give satisfactory assurances to Britain, suspendmg all-aggicssive 
action against Poland and weie prcpaied further to wiLhdiaw piomptly 
the German forces fiom Pohsh teriitory, a state of waz would exist between 
the two countries as fiom 11 a m (GM T ) on the thud September On 
the same day Mr Chamberlain broadcast the news that no sue h undt r taking 
having been received, Britain was at War with Germany “ It is a s id day 
for all of us,” said he, “ but for none is it saddci than fot me Evt ly thing, 
that I have done, worked for, hoped foi and bdicvccl in, dm mg mypu!>lie 
life has Clashed in rums The only thing Itflioi me is to devote what powers 
I have foi victoiy I cannot tell what pari 1 may bo dlowed to play but 
1 trust I will live to see theday when Ihllcxisiu is destroyed and n rcstore^d 
and hbeiated Europe has been rc-eslabhshed ” Every word of this speech 
in the House of Commons which is so teise And telling may well be examined 
and appraised In the first place, he was in doubt as to the part that he migh t 

beallowed to play for in a year of the outbreak of warhcwasdispla<*<<l by 
Churchill He apparently had done as to whether he would live to s< c f he 
world of fruition for he passed away before Hitlerism was brought undci 
In any case, however, it was only a restored and liberated Europe that 
he wanted to re-establish and there hes the snag for the Indian problem 

On the night of September 3rd, Ills Majesty the King Emperor broad- 
cast to his Empire his message m which he condemned the selfishness of n 
State which disiegarded its treaties and solemn pledges and sanctioned 
the use of force or threat of force agamst the sovereagniy and independence 
of other States His one concern was that such a policy based as it was 
on the doctrine that might is right, if once established throughout the world 
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it would imperil the fieedom of Britain and the whole British Common- 
wealth And the King added “ but far more than this, the peoples of the 
world will be kept in bondage of fear and all hopes of settled peace, of secu- 
rity, and of justice and liberty among nations would be ended This was 
followed by the Viceioy’s proclamation m which he expounded the issue 
at stake and expressed confidence that India would fight for human freedom 
as against the rule of force The issues are clear/’ said the Viceroy, 
“ what faces us is the safeguarding of prmciples vital to the future of huma- 
nity, principles of inter-national morahty, the principle that civihsed men 
must agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force 
the principles in that m the affairs of men, the law of thejungle, the will of 
the strongest, irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail 
But the mockery, nay the stmg of the message lay at its tail and in which 
the Viceroy expressed his confidence that India will make her contribution 
on the side of human freedoms as against the rule of force and play a part 
worthy of her place among the great nations and historical civilization of the 
world ” — ^a worthy path inde^ for a slave to enslave other nations or to 
emancipate them and yet continue as the Cinderella of the nations of 
world 

Almost, the first thing the Viceroy had done was to invite Gandhi 
to Simla, and what happened at the interview with the Viceroy is best told 
m Gandhi’s own words 

I knew that I had no instructions whatsoever from the Working 
'(Committee m the matter I had answered a telegraphic invitation and taken 
the first tiain I could catch And what is more, wnth my irrepressible and 
out and out non-violence, I knew that I could not represent the national 
mind and I should cut a soiry figure if I tiled to do so I told His Excellency 
as much Theiefoie there could be no question of any undei standing or 
negotiation with me Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate I have 
returned fiom the Viceregal Lodge empty-handed and without any under 
standmg, open or secret If there is to be any imderstandmg, it would be 
between the Congress and the Government 

Having, therefore, made my position vts-a^vis the Congress quite clear, 
I told His Excellency that my own sympathies were with England and 
France from the purely humamtarian stand-pomt I told him tlmt I could 
not contemplate without being stirred to the very depth the destruction of 
London which had hitherto been regarded as impregnable And as I was 
picturing before him the Houses of Parhament and the Westminster Abbey 
and their possible destruction, I broke down I have become disconsolate 
In the secret of my heart I am m perpetual quarrel with (aod that He should 
allow such things to go on My non-violence seems almost impotent But 
the answei comes at the end of the daily quarrel that neither <5od nor non- 
violence IS impotent Impotence is in men I must try on without losmg 
faith even though I may break m the attempt 

‘‘And so, as though m anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, 
I sent on the 23rd July from Abbottabad the foUowmg letter to Herr Hitler 
‘ Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake of humanity 
But I have resisted their request because of the feehng that any letter from 
me would be an impertmence Something tells me that I must not calculate 
and that I must make an appeal for whatever it may be worth 

‘ It IS qmte clear that you are to day the one person m the world who 
can prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage state Must 
you pay the price for an object, however, worthy it may appear to you to be ^ 
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WiU you listen to the appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the method 
of war not without considerable success ^ Any way I anticipate your for- 
giveness, if I have erred in writing to you ^ 

“How I wish that even now he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people 
themselves I must refuse to beheve that Germans contemplate with equani- 
mity the evacuation of big cities like London for fear of destruction to be 
wrought by man’s inhuman ingenmty They Cannot contemplate with 
equanimity such destruction ot themselves and their own monuments 
I am not, therefore, just now thinking of India’s deliverance It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and Fiance fall, or if they come out 
victorious over Germany ruined and humbled ? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but brute force 
and, as Mr Chamberlam says, he will listen to nothing else It is in the 
midst of this catastrophe without parallel that Congressmen and all other 
responsible Indians individually and collectively have to decide wliat part 
India IS to play in this terrible drama ” 

If, on Gandhi’s promise of his own personal moral co-operation, the 
Viceroy had been satisfied and proclaimed to an expectant world, m loud 
and confident tones, that in Gandhi’s promise, he saw the promise of the 
three hundred and fifty millions of India’s population, he would have stagger- 
ed the nations of the world, m paiticular, the enemy nations with the back- 
ground of support he had managed to secure for Britain which stood at the 
time altogether alone, and unfiiendcd, ” for the dominions themselves 
were subjected as yet to conflicting sentiments traversing a wide range 
from the nonbelligerency of Ireland (Eire), through the single voted support 
of Smuts and South Africa, on to the self-centred decision of Australia and 
the somewhat remote sense of friendhness of Canada To Lord Linlithgow 
and Bntam, the problem was whether to lest contented with the unquahlu d 
the spontaneous, the heartfelt, the instinctive support of Gandhi, or seek 
the material co-operation of India with her unnumbered numbers, with her 
mflhons of warriors known alike for their prowess and sacrifice, «ihke for 
thexr skill and strength and alike for their dazing and enduiancc, India with 
her poverty, want, backward industrial lot, and above all with her apathy 
and listlessness towards a war that the people could not by any means be 
persuaded to regard as then own In oihei words, the choice lay between 
the upraised finger of Gandhi calling forth the sympathies of the whole nation 
for Britain on the one hand, and on the other, the prospect ol recruitment 
in milhons, exploitation of the ‘ barbaric pearl and gold ’ of MilioR, in crores 
No wonder if the choice fell upon the latter and not upon the former, as in 
the olden days of the war of Kurukshetra when a like choice between the 
moral and material forces confronted Arjuna and Duryodhana 

When the Pandavas had concluded their twelve years of Aranyava^ 
and one year of Ajnatvas, while yet they were in the comt of Virata, King 
Drupada sent his purohit as a mediator to Duryodhana’s court to explore 
all avenues to peace by easy arguments of love ” By that time, Duryo- 
dhana himself had left with his retinue for Sree Krishna’s place and 
on entering the Royal palace found Krishna sleeping So he went in and 
seated himself on an exalted seat on the Krishna’s head side Lo and behold 
entered Arjuna also who, however, m all humihty stood at the side of 
Krishna’s feet Shree Krishna woke up and first saw Arjuna standing at his 
feet while next he turned aside and saw Duryodhana by the side of his head 
and enquired of them both the mission which had brought them thither* 
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Duryodhana said, “ we have come to seek your help in the war between us 
which has now become inevitable They and we are both equally close 
relations to you I have however come here first , good men accept those 
who first approach them, the moment they see them You are of an exalted 
and benevolent nature Therefore, you must be my ally, considering the 
way of the world Thereupon Shree Krishna rephed You have come 
here first That is true But I have seen Arjuna first I must therefore 
offer co-operation to both of you m a manner befitting your position I now 
contrive a sintable device I have 10,000 gopalas, who are the embodiments 
of the Science and Art of warfare Adepts in the wielding of weapons like 
arrows, and other On one side, you have them who are able to wage war 
in the name of Narayana Here am I on the other side, unarmed, passive, 
(but) an ardent well-wisher Make your choice between the two The 
younger of you two has the first choice And Shri Krishna looked towards 
Kiriti (Arjuna) and said, “ It is meet that you should express your wish first 
Vi 3 aya (Arjuna) then chose Krishna and being pleased with this, Duryo- 
dhana chose the armies of Shri Krishna and with the utmost satisfaction 
repaired to Balarama’s place Arjima who chose the moral force, support 
and co-operation of Shree Krishna won m the battle with Shree Krislma. as 
his charioteer, his gmde, philosppher and friend Could not Linhthgow 
have made Gandhi his momtor and mentor, his gtude, philosopher and 
friend and won in this war a triumph of Truth over untruth, of non-violence 
over violence 

The Workmg Committee met on September 14th, 1939 to consider the 
situation The Committee deeply sympathised with the fate of Poland that 
had fallen a victim to brute force and appreciated the motive of the war 
in which England and France were engaged, as a war meant for the protec- 
tion of Democracy as agamst Imperiahstic as well as Fascist powers At 
the same time, it felt that its own country had been the victim for over a 
century and half of the negation and denial of that very democracy for which 
England affected to be fightmg on the side of Poland Besides, the Com- 
imttee noted with regret and surprise that while the Dominions were decid- 
ing their own participation or otherwise in the war, m their respective Parlia- 
ments, the participation of India in the war was taken for granted by England 
In other words, England, the Committee reahzed, had forced the war on 
India although India was m no way directly or mdirectly concerned with 
it The Committee while notmg with pleasure that the Viceroy had announc- 
ed on the 11th September Uiat Government had suspended all preparation 
for the introduction of Federation, while nevertheless keeping the objective 
of Federation intact, was anxious to state that the long delayed introduction 
of responsibility m the Central Government as well as the mdefinite suspen- 
sion of the Federal scheme, hitherto contemplated, left an irresponsible 
Government at the centre which controlled the Provmcial Gkivernments m 
respect of war measures and thereby perpetuated a state of affairs that 
could not be contemplated with equanimity or m silence 

2 If the Provmcial Governments should contmue to function not 
merely in respect of Provmcial Autonomy, but m relation to the new war 
measures of which in the ultimate analysis the Provmcial Governments 
should be the focussing point as well as the operating force, their position 
should be made clear in relation to the Central Government 

3 Our experience in the past — ^particularly during the last war had 
clearly shown that no trust could be placed m the war statements and war 
promises of the British Government or the Government of India and accord- 

H c— v^n— 9 
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ingly called upon them not merely to elucidate their position vis a vi9 the 
future of India, but address themselves to an immediate application of the 
prmciples so elucidated 

The Committee declaied that until such a clearing of positions took 
place, it could not advise the country to extend its fullest measuie of co- 
operation to Government 

Then there was the question of Satyagraha Satyagiaha is a movement 
in which we should settle our time and place and circumstance A Satya- 
graha Movement would mean that we are forced into a fight under Martial 
Law as it were and in the face of anarchy Those who promote a light 
would visualize things thus The leaders would be jailed and the countiy 
would cairy on the struggle But would not the scenes of Ramadurg and 
Talcher repeat themselves ? We could not take the responsibility for such 
a contmgency The real likelihood was rather that Martial Law would be 
proclaimed The rich would not and public opmion might not favour us 
remotely or proximately, directly or indirectly, openly or secretly The 
result would be a disaster It might be argued, however, on the other side 
that to keep quiet, to allow the ministries to function would be to drive 
matters and mmisters to the point of having to arrest X, Y or Z from amongst 
Congressmen, would in other words be to wipe out the Congress as a political 
party at the end of the war The choice then lay between the woise and 
the better of two evils 

Gandhi was of the view that we must offer our moral support, allow 
the mmistnes to function and he had the confidence that thiough the minis- 
ters, he could manoeuvre a declaiation of Poorna Swaiaj or Dominion 
Status, a declaration of the next step — ^the same that Jawahar expected 
by negotiation In both cases the contingency of a promise not being ful- 
filled did exist, but under Gandhi’s technxcjue, the chance of the fulfilment 
of such a declaration was certamly greater For then a moral obligation 
would have to be fulfilled, not one arising from negotiation Gandhi was 
not swayed by considerations of loyalty but he was actmg under a lively 
sense of our own limitations It might be that even according to Gandhi’s 
technique, the ministries would have to be given up The question also 
must be considered whether we could carry the A I C C with us If wc 
could not, let us vacate and let the responsibility for the confusion and 
carnage be taken by our opponents Then the issue arises — “ What will 
be the response, what will be the moral strength of a movement behind 
which, not only do we not have Gandhi, but agamst which Gandhi will 
arrayed off and on ” Let us even presume the latter contmgency 
will not arise But Gandhi would certainly be silent and bury himself in 
Saegaon (Sewagram) His silence would be chilling and killing 

The issues that arose before the mind of the Working Committee were 
several and varied but they were clear as crystal The final decision at 
which the Working Committee had arrived demanding a declaration of 
Bntam s war aims was naturally the result of prolonged discussions xxi which 
the problem was looked at from different angles of vision It would be 
easily conceived how Gandhi could not readily swallow aU the dr^ts that 
came before the Committee Indeed he was not for negotiating on any 
resolution nor was he even for a demand He could not even admit of a 
time-lmut under any circumstances Even if anything was given he was 
not prepared for receivmg it At the same time, he was against C D It 
IS well known that the mam portion of the draft was traceable to Jawaharlal 
and Gandhi felt that with that resolution, Jawaharlal must be the President 
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and carry with him his own cabinet Indeed at one stage Rajendra Babu 
tendered the resignation of his Presidentship and Jawaharlal who had 3ust 
agreed to 30m the Workmg Committee was decided upon to be the successor 
of Rajen Babu But they encountered a difficulty for the Constitution 
would not allow it The Workmg Committee was not competent to elect 
an interim President It might be remembered that in Calcutta the right 
of even the A I C C to elect an mterim President was seriously questioned 
and Gandhi wanted to carry Jawaharlal with him but was unable to do 
so and perhaps had to allow himself dehberately to be carried by him It 
was not an easy position for the rest of the members of the Workmg Com- 
mittee To oppose directly Jawaharlal’s view at a time when Gandhi was 
trying to discover a v%a-med%a as between themselves would be to mterpose 
avoidable difficulties Not to do so would be to let go the hold of non- 
violence in the measure in which Gandhi would like it to be It was thus 
that triangular forces came to play upon the question To evolve a re- 
sultant of such a triangle of forces was not an easy matter Gandhi’s con 
tention was that if we should be alive by God’s grace we should give a big 
fight to the British although we were not just then m a position to offer 
civil resistance for the saman with which we must, was not with us as yet 
That Saman is of course different from the bombs of the British However 
strongly one might speak, write and even threaten, the fact remamed that 
at that moment we did not possess disciplme m our ranks The atmosphere 
was not favourable to any action like civil disobedience A resolution of 
the Congress at such a jimcture should be such that every word of it must 
have been weighed and dehberately used for it was calculated to exercise 
influence upon forces outside India Jawaharlal’s resolution should be 
passed on condition that he should take up the burden and not merd.y come 
and go remaming an outsider giving doubtless valuable advice but never- 
theless remammg an outsider Gandhi’s services would always beavail- 
ble for he could negotiate but only standing between Jawaharlal and 
the Viceroy Hehadtheprmcipleofnon-violencewhichhecouldnot dismiss 
He could only be a mediator and the work must be done by another That 
was an understandable position similar to that of his position m relation to 
the Arms Act Indeed he had recruited for the army at one time The 
vast majority of the Congress did not grasp the kmd of non-violence that 
he contemplated Such non-violence it would be as might be cited as an 
example to all the world, as non-violence that secured for the whole of 
Hindustan a new recipe for self-emancipation Of course, there are types 
and degrees of non-violence, personal non- violaicem thought, word and deed 
which would estabhshanew tradition and environment for the upbrmgmg 
of children and adults both m home and society so that ere long a state might 
be reared up on the broad basis of non-violence Secondly, there is 
the attitude of non-violence, strictly to be observed in relation to India’s 
subjection to Britain, and the consequent problem of Indian hberation 
Fmally, there is the place of non-violence in the larger sphere of mternational 
affairs where it would be enthroned as the final or bitter of all mternational 
disputes Under such conditions how could the Congress m this Hie first 
chsmce it had of presentmg its cult to the world at j^rge, urge from out 
of Its own bps the brave warriors of India to jom m a struggle which was not 
ours and paxticipatmg in a struggle which had no moral basis or justificaiaon 
Some would see m such participation, the necessary relevancy if the British 
succeeded but it is obvious m any case that the digmly of the Congress was 
flouted with the result that we could not tolerate the resultmg state of thmgs 
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The Congress as an institution could not take a neutral position as it had 
taken in respect of communal award Would it be possible for instance 
if the mmisters resigned for them to be neutral A lead had to be given to 
the country of a two-fold character one practical and two executive and moral 
Of course, there are some who are anxious that it should not be religious but 
considering the political character of the Congress, it was felt that we had 
to face the problem m its political bearings as for instance when a whole 
regiment came to a member of the Working Committee and asked wc arc 
bemg taken to Singapore, shall we go or not The question is should 
not a reply be given to such an enquiry ^ At least an expression of opinion 
if not active propaganda would be our duty Such a position, however be 
combated on the score that it was a position of convenience wherefrom to 
avoid trouble But such criticism could easily be combated by asking whe- 
ther we are always picketing because we uphold prohibition Some would, 
however, look at the problem not from the standpoint of violence or 
non-violence but would discuss the real problem as they call it Whether^ 
you speak in silence or m a loud voice you must aggressively, publicly and 
deteiminantly state that we should not be entrapped m the snare 

The issues then were whether we should co-operate or whether we 
should negotiate Now we proceed to the consideration of latter Gandhi 
clearly felt that there was not the atmosphere for negotiation and made 
it equally clear that he at any rate had not the confidence The difficulty 
with the younger section was that they complamed that the country was 
not given the benefit of Gandhi’s influence “ You must give the word 
and we shall do the rest ” That was the attitude In the aggregate then 
Gandhi]! pomted out the bear fact that his shoulders were not strong enough 
for negotiation and that Jawaharlal must bear the burden A peculiar 
position was created m which the old time adherents of Gandhi felt that they 
could not go aU the way with him or with Jawaharlal If, therefore, the 
latter should shoulder the burden they would be a burden on him It was 
therefore necessary that Gandhi and Jawaharlal should agree and lead or 
the latter should have full play being invested with full dictatorial powers 
and having his own cabinet so that a ‘ crowd ’ would be avoided This 
IS a practical view of the matter But there was the logical view according 
to which if we were to have a struggle with the British (kivernmcnt, it must 
be on the basis of non-violence Such a struggle required a leader The 
socialists also wanted Gandhi to be the leader That should be possible 
under the formula which combmed the leadership of both m the existing 
crisis We had no quarrel with the Gksrmans If we had been a free nation, 
we would never have fought against them But we could not think and act 
as if we were a free nation It was easy to say m some transport of enthu- 
siasm or in a fit of passion that if we were satisfied we could give all possible 
help but to expect the Viceroy to comimt as far as the future was 

concerned m order to make it possible to render such help or to say that 
there would be no Viceroys thereafter and nothing short of partial control 
over centre and full control over the provincial Government would satisfy 
us, — such positions and attitude would take us into the pale of negotiations 
There were people then who wanted immediate fight, others were planning 
a contingent fight In either case two issues emerged 

(1) If we got what we wanted what help would we give ? 

(2) If we did not get what we wanted what action (light) would we 
take? 
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It need hardly be said that m no case was it contemplated that the 
Congress leaders should be Sergeant G^erals We might not deal with mili- 
tary matters at aU but deal with matters, like food The draft before the 
Workmg Committee was accordmg to some such as would make n^otia- 
tions impossible, not merely m the sense that at that stage at the commence- 
ment of the war should concede our demand then and there, but even m 
the more practical sense of bringmg about an understandmg between the 
two nations, — India and Bntam We were stall holding ofl&ce The issue 
must be decided as early as possible whether the ministers should co-operate 
or non-eo-opeiate The D^ence of India Act was about to pass The 
Britisher is a creature of law and the constitution Sir Stafford Cnpps who 
was at Wardha was saymg that he as an Englishman could offer India only 
what Parliament could offer “ Independence, — ^you can take yourself ” 
In effect then our procedure should be an mverted process m which we study 
our data and determme our objective and work down fimd back to the atti- 
tude and steps we take Subhas Bose’s immediate fight and Jawahar’s 
contingent fight were both meant for the same purpose of compelling Govern 
ment to yield Subhas Babu attended the meetmg for a short while on 
invitation The view was agam and agam pressed upon him that it would 
be fine if India and Congress acted as one man and spoke m one voice, but 
m vam Gandhi agam and agam rev^ted to the view that Jawaharlal 
should be the president of the C^ongressand should take retns m his hands 
But such a change of horses m the mid-stream would, it was felt, give rise 
to mtermmable suspicion of division m the camp where none existed espe 
daily after 7 days of secret cogitations, the nature of which had not leaked 
out Gandhi made it plain tluit he could not take any part with this draft 
and yet would not allow it to be recast His position appeared to be this, 
You friends have no faith m non-violence This was evident even m last 
month when my resolution was ‘defeated* ” 

Almost the same thmg happened m September, 1989 Gandhi found 
himself out of tune with the Workmg Committee, not that he would not 
have had a majority if the meetmg were explored that way but that Gandm 
is always agamst counting hands , he would rather go by the hearts Accord- 
ingly, Gandhi was dear that Jawahar’s draft should be the basis but t^t 
he could not act upon it, that Jawahar should bear the responsibility for 
the negotiations and to tiiat end, he should be made the President Such 
a proposal soimded strange But m fact, three days pnor to this, Rajendra 
Babu had gone to Sevagram (Shegaon) and offer^ his resignation^ The 
reasons might be several Did he fed that he was not made for the coils 
and moils of diplomacy ’ Or did he take to heart that certam events tlmt 
had taken place durmg the previous week were not known to him — the 
mvitation to Subhas, Gandhi’s visit to the Viceroy The proposal, howev^, 
to make Jawaharlal the President had been, as already explamed, short- 
circuited by the constitutional difficulty An alternative proposal to consti- 
tute a War-Committee was mooted only to be approved forthwith J awahar 
was to be its President and would sdect his own colleagues The choice 
fell upon Vallabhbhai and Abul Ealam Azad The draft resolution was 
read over a second time, a few verbal amendments were made and it was 
accepted. 

Why IS it that Gandhi took up this attitude and excuse himsdf ^ 
knew J awaharlal’s opinion that whatever he himself might think, he (Oanahi) 
was the most dangerous negotiator and that Jawaharlal had confidence 
m himself that he could negotiate When therefore the day’s work was 
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concluded, it only remained for the Committee to secure a confiimation of 
its decision by the All India Congress Committee to be convened at Waidha 
in October and to get the Congress Legislatures to put forward this demand 
from the floor of the Provincial parliaments It was during the sittings of 
the Working Committee between September 9th and 15th that the Kmg\ 
message to India was sent on the 11th in which His Maj esty hoped to be able to 
count upon the sympathy and suppoit fiom every quarter of the Indian con- 
tment m the face of common danger ‘^Britain is fighting for no selfisli 
ends, ” said he, “ but for the maintenance of a principle vital to the tutuie 
of mankind ” At the close of his address to a joint session of the Centiai 
Legislature, at the commencement of which the Viceroy had read the Kmg\ 
message, the Viceroy announced the suspension of the work in connection 
with preparations for Federation while retainmg Federation as the objective 
Shortly after Gandhi had occasion to comment on the manifesto of the 
Working Committee of the Congress which is extracted m full here, for it 
IS impossible to abridge it — 

The Working Committee’s statement on the world crisis took foui 
days before it received final shape Every member expressed his opinion 
freely on the diaft that was at the Committee’s invitation, prepared bv 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru I was sorry to find myTSelf alone m thinking that 
whatever support was to be given to the British should be given uncondi- 
tionally This could only be done on a purely non-violent basis But the 
Committee had a tremendous responsibility to dischaige It could not take 
the purely non-violent attitude It felt that the nation had not imbibed the 
non-violent spirit requisite for the possession of the strength which disdains 
to take advantage of the difficulty of the opponent But in stating 
reasons for its conclusion the Committee desired to show the grcahsl con- 
sideration for the English The author of the statement is an arl isl Though 

he cannot be surpassed in his implacable opposition to Imperialism m 4uiy 
shape or form, he is a friend of the English people Indeed he is morc^ 
English than Indian m his thoughts and make-up He is often more at 
home with Englishmen than with his own countrymen And he is a liuinaui- 
tarianm the sense that he reacts to every wrong, no matter where perpetrated 
Though, therefore, he is an ardent nationalist, his nationalism is ennehtd by 
his fine internationalism Hence the statement is a manifobto addrcsst^l 
not only to his own countrymen, not only to the British Government and 
the British people, but it is addicssed also to the nations of the world including 
those that are exploited like India lie has compelled India, through the 
Working Committee, to think not merely of her own freedom, but of llu 
freedom of all the exploited nations of the world 

The same time that the Committee passed the statement it appomte ti 
a Board of his choice with himself as Chairman to deal with the situation 
as it may develop from time to time I hope that the statement will 
receive the imanimous support of all the parties among Congressmen Tlu 
strongest among them will not find any lack of strength m it And at this 
supreme hour m the history of the nation the Congress should believe that 
there will be no lack of strength m action, if action becomes neccssaiy 
It will be a pity if Congressmen engage m petty squabbles and party stril< 

If anything big or worthy is to come out of the Committee’s action, tlu 
undivided and unquestioned loyalty of every Congressman is absolutely 
necessary I hope too that all other political parties and allcommumlus 
will join the Committee’s demand for a clear declaration of their policy fiom 
the British Government with such corresponding action as is possible amidst 
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martial conditions Recognition of India and for that matter of all those 
who are under the British Crown, as free and independent nations seems 
to me to be the natural corollary of British profession about democracy 
If the war means anything less, the cooperation of dependent nations can 
never be honestly voluntary, unless it were based on non-violence All 
that IS required is mental revolution on the part of British statesmen To 
put it still more plainly, all that is required is honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still 
being repeated from British platforms Will Great Britam have an unwillmg 
India dragged into the war or a willing ally co-operating with her m the 
prosecution of a defence of true democracy ^ The Congress support will 
mean the greatest moral asset in favour of England and France For the 
Congress has no soldiers to offer The Congress fights not with violent but 
with non-violent means, howevei imperfect, however crude the non-violence 
may be ” 

This was followed by the newly appomted war sub- committee’s circular 
to Provmcial Congiess Committees m which they advised that “we must not 
individually or severally act oi speak hastily, precipitating a development 
before its proper time ” 

It must be admitted that the War Sub-Committee had a short hved 
existence of little activity for it was not renewed at Ramgarh and during 
the interval between September 16th, 1939 and March 19th, 1940 (Ramgarh) 
it did little work of any importance On the 26th of September emanated 
the first statement of Lord Zetland m the House of Lords, — ^the first of a 
series of statements which closed with his swan song in April 1940 when 
he made room at the White Hall for his successor, Mr L S Amery These 
statements — ^whether of the one or the other were all cast in the same mould 
and followed the same duU pattern which was origmally prepared They 
evoked suitable rephes from time to time but carried India no further 
Their reactionary and provocative character compelled the Congress to wash 
its hands of all connection with war and admmistration High appreciation 
of the support accorded to (Jovernment by all classes m India was the keynote 
of these speeches The Prmces with their most generous offers of men, 
money and service and individuals m all parts of the country with their 
messages of sympathy and support were;the subjects of particular mention 
while the Prime Mmisters of Ptmjab and Bengal pledging their unconditional 
aid were singled out for the expression of special gratification Lastly the 
support which the mmisters m all the Indian provmces accorded to the 
Governors while yet they were m office came m for very real appreciation 
by His Majesty’s (Government Then comes a reference to the statement 
issued by those who have been authorised to speak for the Indian National 
Congress andl the difficulty they find m co-operating with Great Britain m 
the prosecution of the war except upon conditions affecting the pohtical 
relation of these two countries The next day Lord Zetland quoted Lord 
Snell’s remarks m his reply to the debate that it was natural thoughrather 
ill-timed that the leaders of the Congress “should take this opportumty of 
reasserting their aims towards a fuller form of Self-(Government than they at 
present possess ’ ’ With an air of condescension his lordship quite appreciated 
the fact that it is natural, bore testimony to the burning patriotism of the 
many of the Congress leaders whom he said he knew, but naively that they 
sometimes lost sight of, while liftmg their eyes to the stars, of the practical 
difficulties which stood m the way on the ground at their feet Then he 
sharply rated the Congressmen that they should have taken this occasion to 
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re-emphasise their claims He described the British temperament as being 
susceptible to a treatment which they regarded as honourable and appropi lato 
to a particular occasion And patronismgly stated that they would be 
very much more willing when the tune came to listen to the claims made to 
them than if they are animated by the spirit of resentment, choosing a mo\ e- 
ment, which was embariassing to them m their life-and-deaLh struggle 
He agreed ‘‘that it was a tiemendous advantage to India that there aic 
tremendous number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advantage of 
experience m the actual work of admmistration ” “It would be a calamity, ’ 
he added, “if such men at this time, were towiihdiaw fiom Government in 
the provmccs ” In one woid, the speech was a sharp repiimand to the leadeis 
of the Congress that “the time should have been ill-chosen by them for a 
reiteration of their claims 

Gandhi had a second long talk with the Viceroy on the previous da\ ~ 
26th September and on the 28th he gave his reply to Lord Zetland 

“-Am advance copy of Reutei’s summary o± the Lords’ debate on Indian 
affairs has been shown to me Perhaps silence on my part at this juncture 
would be a distmct disservice both to Lidia and England I was imprepared 
for the old famihar flavour m the debate m the shape of drawing comparisons 
unflattering to the Congress I maintain that the Congress is an all-mclusive 
body Without offence to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body 
that has represented for over half a century, without a rival, the vast masses 
of India irrespective of class or cieed It has not a single interest opposed 
to that of the Musalmans or that of the people of the States llccont yCiUS 
have shown unmistakably that the Congress represents beyond doubt the 
interest of the people of the States It is that organisation which has askc <1 
for a clear definition of the British mtentions If the British arc lighting 
for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in the clearest 
possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included m the w ar 
aim The content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians and 
them alone Surely it is wrong for Lord Zetland to complain as he docs, 
though m gentle term, that the Congress should at this junctuie when Britain 
IS engaged m a Irfe-and-death struggle, ask fox a clear declaration of British 
intentions I suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or k ss 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration Only a free India’s lu Ip 
IS of value And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s status as an indcpc n- 
dent country is as much assmed as that of Great Britain As a friend of the 
British, I, therefore, appeal to Enghsh statesmen that they wiU forget the 
old language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have 
been held under imperial bondage ” 

The President of the Congress-War Sub-Comimttee, went a step further 
He drew attention to the fact that the Workmg Committee’s statement was 
conceived not only on behalf of India but on behalf of vast numbers of people 
m the world, “ m order to bring some measure of hope in the despairing 
hearts of humanity ” Jawaharlal hit the nail on the head when he said 
“Lord Zetland speaks m terms of yesterdays that are dead and gone 
might have delivered his speech twenty years ago ” And he proudly 
pointed out that “we have not put forward any demand m the spirit of < he 
market place ’* His goal was crystal clear before his vision when he said “W c 
must be convmced of that world freedom and we must see India in the 
picture of that world freedom Then only will war have meanmg for us and 
more, our mmds and hearts, for then we shall be strugglmg and suflering 
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for a cause that is worthwhile not only for us but for all the peoples of the 
world Because we feel that as a large number of British People have the 
same world ideals as many of us possess m India> we have offered them our 
co-operation m the realisation of these ideals But if these ideals are not 
there what do we fight for ^ Only a free and consentmg India can throw her 
weight for ideals that are openly proclaimed and acted upon ’’ A procession 
of mterviewers passed the Viceregal House in which the Viceroy had the 
advantage to quote his own words, of a full and frank discussion with no 
fewer than 52 people mcluding Gandhi, Rajendra Prasad, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar VaUabhbhm Patel, Subhash Babu, Mr Jmnah and other members 
of the Muslim League, with the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes and 
with a a great variety of persons promment m the pohtical life of India 

In due course, the All India Congress Committee met at Wardha on 
October 9 and 10 and confirmed the statement of the Working Committee 
as well as the formation of war emergency Sub-Committee It urged “an 
extension of democracy to all colonial countries and the application of the 
prmciple of self -determination to them so as to ehminate imperialist control 
In particular, it demanded that India must be declared an mdependent nation 
and present apphcation must be given to this status to the largest possible 
■extent 

India IS one and mdivisible and without the States she would be lame, 
limpid and paralysed It is fortimate that at this crisis Indian India compris- 
ing the 562 States and ‘British’ India with its eleven provmces should have 
been brought together imder one combined and compact leadership The 
latest sitting of the All India States’ People’s Conference was presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nehru at Ludhiana m F^ruary 1989 and in October that 
year he was playing the duel role of the President of the War Committee of 
the Indian National Congress and the President of the All India States’ People’s 
Conference The Stanchng Conanuttee of this conference issued on October 
11th, a statement of their own m which the Committee desired “ to associate 
themselves fully with the Working Committee and with the resolution of the 
A I C C on the war crisis “Believing as they do m the umty of India and 
common freedom for all the People ” The statement proceeded, “they 
record their deep satisfaction that the Congress has at this critical juncture 
given powerful voice to the demand of the Indian People for democratic 
freedom In this freedom to come the people of the State must be equal 
sharers and they must be prepared to take up equal responsibility ” The 
Standing Committee, therefore, associated Hiemselves with therequest made 
by the Congress to the British Gkivemment for a full and uneqtuvocal state- 
ment of Bntam’s war and peace aims In passing the statement made the 
observation referring to the profuse offers of the riders of the States and their 
support of the cause of democracy m Europe, it is incongrous m the extreme 
that such profession should be made while undiluted autocracy prevailed in 
the States The Committee, therefore, invited the various rulers to declare 
that they accepted the objective of full responsible government m the 
States and undertake to give effect to it in the largest possible measure in 
the immediate future Finally, the Standing Committee desired to make 
it clear that the rulers could expect no co-operation from the people unless 
those fundamental changes were made and the governance of the States 
was earned on with popidar consent and through popular representatives 

The patience of the nation sorely tned for over a month and a half had 
elapsed since the outbreak of war and yet the Viceroy was receiving visitor 
after visitor so much so that he succeeded in generating in certain but 
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increasing number of quarters a craze for invitation for Viceregal Lodge. 
It was well known how, Lord Linlithgow was in the habit of bending down 
his head and taking profuse notes of all that he heard And the 52 good 
men and true with whom he had the advantage of ‘full and frank discussion’ 
and the conversations with these representatives of so many dilfcrent points 
of view revealed as was only to be expected, “marked differences of outlook, 
markedly different demands and markedly different solutions for the problems 
that he before us Again, and that too what might have been expected at a 
time such as the piesent, leseivation or demands for special protection on 
one side have tended to be balanced by pioportions for still more marked 
constitutional changes on another ” In these words did His Excellency 
the Viceroy begm the discussion on ‘Britain’s policy to India’ in his statement 
issued on the 18th of October 1939 There is little doubt that if only the 
Viceroy had continued his arduous labours, he would have learnt of still 
more differences which would be as interminable as the number of con- 
sultations that he had Instead of taking the resultant of these conflicting 
forces, he was overpowered by bearing in mind all those ‘ differences’ of view 
deeply and sincerely held, “ — and with them in mind framed the issues and 
gave the findings ” The essential matters on which in his view, a clarification 
of the position was beyond any question desired weie first, — what are the 
objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war, to what extent are they 
of such a character that India with her long history and great tiadition can, 
with a clear conscience, associate herself with them 

Second — What is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional 
sphere for the Indian continent m relation to the ultimate status envisaged 
for India as fax as the British Commonwealth is concerned ? 

Third — In what way could the desire of India and of Indian Public 
Opmion for a closer association and an effective association with the prosecu- 
tion of the war best be satisfied*? The answers to these issues was leadily 
given ‘‘His Majesty’s Gk)vermnent have not themselves defined with any 
ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the prosecution of the war 
It IS obvious that such a definition can come only at a latci stage in the 
campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be the statement of aims of 
any single ally There may be many changes m the world position <iud 
in the situation that confronts us before the war comes to an end, and 
must depend upon the circumstances in which it docs come to an end and 
m the intervening course of the campaign ” A better international system 
which will mean that war is not to bo the inevitable lot of each succeeding 
question was all that was quoted by the Viceroy from the ‘general aims’ 
stated by the Prime Minister 

Then arises the question of India’s future and the lines of our constitu- 
tional development In answer to this, the Vicerw gave a catagoneal 
history jErom the time of the Montford Reforms, the Preamble of the Act of 
1919, Lord Irwin’s mterpretation of that Preamble, that “the natural issue 
of India’s progress as mey contemplated is the attainment ol Dominion 
Status ” And thirdly, the instrument of instructions laying the direction 
“ that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
empire may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place 
amongst its dominions Finally, the Viceroy pointed to the Act of 1935 
which was based as he said “on the greatest measure of common agreement 
which it was possible to obtain at the time when it was framed ” Bui the 
Viceroy conceded that “ when the time comes to resume consideration of 
the plan for the future federal Government of India and of the plan destined 
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to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament, it will be necessary to 
reconsider m the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details 
of the plan embodied m the Act of 1935 remain appropriate ” The Viceroy 
further promised consultations with the representatives of several communi- 
ties, parties and interests in India and with the Indian Princes with a view 
to secure their aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as 
may seem desirable In one word, at the end of the war, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to regard the scheme of the Act as open to 
modification in the hght of Indian views The Viceroy proceeds to refer to 
the Minorities who urged that full weight should be given to their views and 
to their interests in any such modifications He is fully aware, he adds, of a 
desire m some quarters for a ** more extensive scheme” and for some even 
more widely phrased indication of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
But two things are necessary, — one, that the situation must be faced in terms 
of world politics and of political realities m the country, two, that the largest 
measure of agreement practicable should be achieved in matters of this nature 
affecting the future of tens and millions of people, affecting the relations 
of great communities, affecting the princes of India, affecting the immense 
commercial and industrial enterprises, whether Indian or European in this 
coxmtry The Viceroy then turns to the arrangements to be made to secure 
the association of pubhc opimon in India with the conduct of the war and 
to that end, the estabhshmentof a consultative group It may be mentioned 
in passing that this group had at last been brought into being 20 months 
afterwards, that is, on the 22nd July, 1941 Finally, he exhorts people, 
‘T would urge insistently that this is not a moment at which to risk the split- 
ting of the unity of India on the rock of particular phrases and 1 would press 
that we should continue to aim at the umty of India even if differences of 
greater or less sigmficance continue to exist ” Verily the Viceroy abhors 
phrases but seems to love long sentences the length of which is commensurate 
with the length of the processes involved in India’s way to Swaraj Here is 
a sentence of 136 words which baffles grammar and rhetoric alike 

“ I am convinced myself if I may say so with the utmost emphasis, 
that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the 
nature of the arrangement to be made m expediting and facilitating the attain- 
ment by India of her full status, there is nothing to be gained by phrases 
which, widely and generally expressed contemplate a state of things which is 
unhkely to stand at the present point of political development the test of 
practical application or to result in that umted effort by all parties and by all 
communities in India on the basis of which alone India can hope to go forward as 
oneandtooccupy the place to which her history and her destinies entitle her ” 
Gandhi’s reply to this is as short as it is long and as terse as it is verbose 
“ The old pohcy of divide and rule is to continue The Congress has 
asked for bread and it got stone The Congress will have to go to \^derness 
again before it becomes strong and pure enough to reach its objective The 
Congress President Rajendra Babu characterised the Viceroy’s statement 
as disappomting to the extreme but not at all surpnsmg The President 
of the War Committee considered it as “ a complete repudiation of all that 
India stood for nationally and mternationally It is a statement which 
would have been out of date twenty years ago, today it has absolutely 
no relation to reahty ” It is the practice of the British Grovemment to 
make simultaneous statements m India, both by the Viceroy m India and 
by the Secretary of State m British Parliament It is true that as it suited 
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the convenience of the British administration, the Government of India has 
been described as a subordinate branch of Biitish Government But as 
agamst this there have been several occasions on which the declaiation has 
been made that Indian reforms emanated neither in response to the agitation 
of the people from below nor in response to the orders from the Secretary 
of State from above, but out of the heart of the Government of India, out 
of the latter’s own initiative In the end, at any late, the pendulum having 
kicked to one side and to the other has stood in the middle position and the 
simultaneous delivery of speeches and statements has become the ordei 
of the dav though on veiy important occasions* the Secretary of Stale spoke 
SIX days after the Viceroy On the 18th of October m the House of Lords, 
Lord Zetland made a statement in which after briefly enumerating the events 
in India immediately preceding and following the invasion of Poland b} 
Germany he described how the most numerous and the most powerful 
political party in India, the Indian National Congress had committed itsell 
sometime earlier to a specific attitude m the event of war breaking out in 
which Great Britain was involved, ” he referred to the instructions of the 
Working Committee in August to the Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the forthcoming session 
because exception was taken to the despatch of external defence troops from 
India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore “ It would clearly have been 
the height of folly, ” said he, “ to have given the world the discussion in 
the legislature advance notice of our military dispositions Nevertheless 
both the Viceroy and I weie anxious to take into confidence the leaders 
of political parties m the Assembly including of com sc the Congiess Party ” 
Did His Lordship imply that this intimation was tantamount to consultation 
and securmg of permission‘s^ And when it was obviously not so, was it his 
Lordship’s grievance that these leaders did not raise a howl in the press oi 
on platform ? The complaint would not lose its point because political 
leaders were intimated the movements of Indian troops to plac(‘s beyond 
the seas Surely His Loidship could admit that whatever news was broken 
to the pohtical leaders was conveyed m strict confidence and with the charg< 
of absolute secrecy This is by the way Lord Zetland proceeds to the 
subject of the outbieak of the war and states how the Viceroy with my 
full knowledge and approval has been lu close touch with the most outstand- 
ing figure of the Indian political stage — ^Maliatma Gandhi, and here may 1 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribxite to Mr Gandhi known to ami 
beloved by the people of India for the readiness which he had shown not 
only to interpret to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress but 
to endeavour and appreciate in his turn our viewpoint and ditficulties and 
further more the hdp he has most wilhngly given us in our endeavours to 
surmount them ” Naturally Lord Zetland dwelt on the outcome of the 
interview, “for Mr Gandhi has himself stated publicly that speaking in 
his purely personal capacity — ^for he was not authorised to speak for the 
Congress — ^ms view was that m the struggle upon which the country ha<i 
entered, India must give us unconditional support ” The comprehensive 
statement of September 15th of the Working Committee, His Lordship added, 
was printed as an annexe to the Viceroy’s statement as also the statement 
of September 18th oftheMushm League The former according to him “while 

condemmng unequivocally the action of the German Government made 
it clear, that before, as a party they decided to give us their support, they 

* The famous statement of the Viceroy of August 8 th embodying the proposals for India 
reform during the war was followed by Secretary of State’s Statement on X4th of August 
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would wish to be informed of their war aims and in particular how these 
aims would apply to India ’’ From the latter, it was apparent, that while 
Mushms equally with the Congress unhesitatingly condemned aggression 
of which the Nazi Government had been guilty, there was between their 
view and that of the Congress regarding the internal political situation a 
substantial divergence His Lordship then narrated certain facts and events 
and on the constitutional question observed — “ Even in the case of a written 
constitution, provisions of the statute are no more than the bony skeleton 
of a structure, flesh and blood which give it life and vigour are added day 
by day by those engaged in working it With the framework practices take 
root and conventions grow up The constitution becomes a hving and 
growing orgamsm deriving form and substance from its environment XXX 
what we have to work for is elimination of communal antagomsms which 
still imhtate against the political umty of India X X X Of course there 
can be no going back in the constitutional field in India Lord Zetland 
stated with regard to the composition of the proposed consultative committee, 
would not be a nominated body at all “ The panels are either going to be 
nominated or elected by political parties themselves ” 

The Working Committee lost no time in declaring the Viceroy’s state- 
ment as wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse resentment It 
IS merely an unequivocal reiteration of the old impenahst pohcy The 
differences among several parties are only a screen to lude the true intention 
of Great Britain The Congress has always stood for the amplest guarantees 
of the rights of imnorities XXX The Viceroy’s statement is in every 
way unfortunate In the circumstances, the Committee cannot possibly 
give any support to Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of 
the imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end ” Serious 
decisions were taken The Congiess Ministries were to resign All internal 
controversies were to be ended and Congress Committees while being prepared 
tor all eventuahties and developments were required to show restraint of 
word and deed so that nothing might be said or done which was not in keep- 
ing with India’s honour or the principles of the Congress The Committee 
warned Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of Civil Dis- 
obedience, strikes and the hke and added that itself would not hesitate to 
guide the country to take further steps whenever necessity arose 

The Parhamentary Sub-Committee with the approval of the Working 
Committee issued the following instructions for the gmdance of Mimstries 
and Congress parties m the Congress provinces — 

“ The resolution of the Workmg Committee calls upon Congress Pro- 
vincial Governments to tender their resignations These resignations should 
be given after the Assembly meetings which have been convened for the 
purpose of discussing such urgent business as may be pendmg but it is ex- 
pected that resignations will be tendered by October 31, 1939 

The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened 
to meet at the beginnmg of November and the Provincial Governments m 
these provinces will remam m office till after this meeting 

“ Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the Assembhes, 
Presidents and members of the Coimcils are expected to retain their offices 
and seats Ministers and Parhamentary Secretaries are the only persons 
who are at present expected to resign 

** With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war 
aims, suitable amendments should be made m view of the new develop- 
ments ” 
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The following lesolution was moved by Premiers in the Provincial 
Assembhes of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U P , Bombay, Orissa and 
North West Frontier Province 

“ This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India 
a participant in the war between Great Britain and Geimany without the 
consent of the people of India and have further in complete disregard of 
Indian opinion passed laws and adopted measuies curtailing the powers 
and activities of the Provincial Governments 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the 
Government of India and through them to the British Government that in 
consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in ordei 
to secure the co-operation of the Indian people that the principles of demo- 
cracy with effective safeguards for the Muslim and other minorities be 
applied to India and her policy be guided by her people , and that India 
should be regarded as an ind^endent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and further that suitable action should be taken m so far as it 
IS possible in the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard 
to present governance of India 

“ This Assembly i egrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement 
that has been made on their behalf m regard to India and m view of this 
failure of the British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly is 
of opmion that the Government cannot associate itself with British policy ” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in 
the light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to 
time smee the outbreak of the war in Europe and the crisis arising therefrom 
in India The amendment proposed by the Muslim League party was 
rejected by the Assemblies 

The Mushm League amendment was as follows — 

“ This Assembly reconamends to the Government to convey to th< 
Government of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that 
they should, when considering the question of India’s constitution either 
durmg the duration of the war or after it is concluded, bear m mind that Ihi^ 
democratic parliamentary system of Government under the present const i 
tution has failed, being utterly unsuited to the condition and genius of tlu' 
people and, therefore, apart from the Government of India Act of 1935, 
the entire problem of India’s future constitution should be wholly reviewed 
and revised de novo and that the British Government should not make any 
commitment in prmciple or otherwise without the approval and consent oi 
the All India Mushm Lea^e, which alone represents, and can speak, on be- 
half of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without the consent of all importan I 
minorities and interests ” 

The resolution as originally moved, was passed by Urge majorities in 
the seven provinces InU P andC P Assemblies it was passed with slight 
amendments which were accepted by the Congress party 

It was m accordance with these instructions that the Provincial Minis- 
tries resigned, one after another all within a fortnight, Madras leading witFi 
Its resignation on October 28th It need hardly be added that the required 
resolutions were passed by the different Congress Legislatures 

On the very day on which the Ministry of Madras resigned a parha- 
mentary debate was going on m the Commons, which was raised on India 
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by Capt Commander Wedgewood Benn, Ex-Secretary of State for India 
in which Sir Samuel Hoare, another Ex-Secretary of State for India was the 
principal spokesman At the very outset Sir Samuel Hoare laid down the 
healthy rule that “ when political opponents meet, it is better not to regard 
Government as a holy of holies into which only the orthodox dare enter 
He referred to his fdlow Harrowenian — ^Pandit Nehru He rejoiced over 
the eleven great Democratic Governments which have come into being 
in India and jom their forces with the Democratic peoples of the World ” 
I am glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes, at any rate most 
of our fears would have proved to be snares and that today we can claim 
that m a world m which there have been a great many constitutional clashes 
in recent years, there stands out this great constitutional success of pro 
vmcial autonomy m India ” He described how the Congress, admittedly 
the greatest party in India, rejected the proposal regarding the consultative 
committee and referred to the fact that ** some of the most important dis- 
cussions that took place over the Government of India Act, centred round 
the pledge of Domimon Status and the aim of the Indian pohcy ’’ There 
are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some people seem to thmk,’’ said 
he, X X X “ Dommion Status is not a prize that is given to a deservmg 
commumty but recognition of facts that actually exist X X X If 
there are difficulties in the way, they are not of our making X X It must be 
the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it should be 
our aim to help Indians m their task XXX We showed our good faith when we 
made the communal award X Xbut in spite of our award, these divisions 
still exist and until they are removed, we have responsibihties to the nuno- 
nties that we caimot reupdiateX X xThe Prmces are afraid of domina- 
tion by British India, the Muslims are firmly opposed to the Hmdu Majority 
at the centre The Depressed classes and other minorities genumely believe 
that responsible Government, meaning a Government, dependent on the 
Hmdu majority, will sacrifice their mterests These anxieties still exist 
and as long as they exist, it is impossible for Government to accept the de- 
mand for immediate and full responsibility at the centre on a particular 
date 

“ The Congress, in my view, with undue haste, has assumed that the 
Viceroy’s consultative committee means nothing , that it is merely a device 
for the purpose of postponing constitutional advance X xl feel that the Con- 
gress has been too hasty in their repudiation of this proposal ” Sir Samuel 
clearly said that consultations such as of the type of Chelmsford and Montagu 
discussions were not possible at that stage of this war for they had taken 
place then three years after the war had commenced, and that without 
giving a definite answer to it, he could still say that he was convinced “ that 
m the present circumstances, it is impossible to accept an alternative of 
that kind ” Speaking of that other alternative of non-co-operation, he said 
it might put the clock back for years x X It leads to Ci^ Disobedience, 
to breaches of Law and order and to a vicious circle of noting and repression 
from which we had hoped to have escaped for ever ” Finally he said — 

‘‘We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions We beheve 

that our mission m the world is not to govern other people but to help 

other people to govern themselves ” 

These sentences partly concihatory and partly threatening evoked the 
plain question from Gandhi “ Has Dommion Stat^ for India any meamng 
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unless it IS synonymous with Independence‘s Has the India of his (Sir 
Samuel’s) imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? X X If 
the British, have shed imperialistic ambition, the proof of it should be forth- 
coming even before it is statutorily declared independent ” With equal 
jfirmness and propriety did Rajendra Babu, the President says — Let the 
British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing an 
agreed constitution without any interference from outside and promise 
to give statutory effect to it ” That will be a genuine offer Without it 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuilmg the 
status quo ” 



[CHAPTER VII 
Post-Resignation Eba 


The Congress had passed another nule-stone m our inarch to freedom 
The Provincial Mimstries m eight provinces all resigned in one stroke How 
many years of toil and suffering, of negotiation and adjustment lay behind 
these Mimstnes * It was as if a work of Art constructed after half a century 
of planmng and preparing was smashed to smitheieens by one incendiary — 
to Tbe up to date m our language and ideology Could the Congiess rebuild 
it all and when’ Would the Congress ever return to power and how’ 
Those were the questions on every one’s bps — ^be he fnend or foe Some of 
the ministers themselves playfully and jocularly stated that they were all 
taking a three-month hohday But every joke has a core of tiuth to be sure 
The Congress, however, had no such misapprehensions It had a very real 
sense of the toils and moils that lay ahead The Bntish Government was 
not the problem to Gandhi There were two internal foes or pioblems 
How shall the Congress handle the attitude of the Muslim League by no 
means friendly to it and how shall the Congress ensure that measure of non- 
violence the observance of which appeared ever so uncertain, by the Congress- 
men themselves It was easy to rouse passions and even stimulate hopes 
by a step — such as the resignation of mmistnes, which was as imespected 
as it appeared to many uncalled for Once the step was taken, the whole 
future hung thereon and the situation created by this momentous step 
opened out before even Gandhi’s vision a yawning gulf into which he took 
a peep and from the edge of which he gave expression to the following thoughts 
soon after the Parhamentary Debate and Sir Samuel Hoare’s sable-ratthng 
speech 


THE NEXT STEP 

Immediately after, Gandhi was invited to a visit to the Viceroy the 
thud of the senes, on the 1st November m company with Rajendra Babu 
Mr Jinnah was e^o present at the Yicer^;al Lodge Gandm and Jinnah 
met mdependently too The talks not only bore no firuit butthecompanng 
of notes with both parties helped the Viceroy to raise new issues m the pro- 
blem which arose for the first time and served as fruitful soiuces of comphca- 
tion The Viceroy put m black and white and in concrete form the propo- 
sition he put to me visitors “ The proposition which I mvited you and 
the other gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and Mushm 
League given the great importance of ensuring harmomous working at the 
centre, you shoifid entmr upon discussions between yourselves with a view 
to disoovenng whether you could reach a basis of agreement between yoiu- 
sdves in the provincial fidd conseqnmt on which you could let me have pro- 
posals which would result in representatives of your two orgamzations, im- 
mediately participating in the Central Government as members of the Execu- 
tive Councu ” In the sentence — which by the way has mnety-one words 
m itj — the Viceroy changed the whole issue, not that the problem of mino- 
rities, commumties and interests and the States was notpresentm the earher 
discussions, but that what had hitherto been supposed to concern the Central 
H c V n 10 
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Government, was now quietly extended to * an agreement in the Provincial 
Field * This was really as much as to say that there should be coalition 
mimstnes in the eight Congiess Provinces Then the Viceroy gave a 
summary of his points in legard to arrangements at the ccntie — ^whichmade 
the arrangement an ad hoc one foi the duration of the war, — with one oi more 
lepresentatives of othei groups, new membeis en]oymg equal privileges 
with old, all within the general scheme of the existing law For the rest 
he repeated the usual plan of fresh consultations in time after the war In 
leply, the Piesident repeated what was made cleai in the conversation itself 
and only added that even aftei full talks with Mr Jinnah, the Congiess 
could not vary the answer given, for they missed any reference to the mam 
and moral issue raised by the Congress about the clarification of the war 
aims The present crisis, it was pointed out, was entiiely political and was 
not related to the communal issue in India The issues raised by the Con- 
giess on September 14th were, — 

(а) declare war aims, 

(б) how would they apply to India, 

(c) arrange a Constituent Assembly without externa influence, 

(d) declare India an Independent nation and give present application 
to this status, 

{e) Indian fieedom must be based on democracy, unity and the full 
recognition and piotection of the rights of all minoiitics 

What the Viceroy did was to drag m this connection, the communal 
question while it was the earnest desire of the Congress to settle all pomis ol 
communal controversy by agreement The declaration of India’s liecdoni 
had become all the more necessary m view of the latest developments m the 
European war 

Mr Jmnah was naturally jubilant and wrote to the Viceioy on 1h( 
4th November, 1939 and stated that he met the leadeis of tlic Congiess only 
to be informed by them that they could not discuss any question with icgarel 
to matters referred to in the Viceroy’s letter of November 2 Popular resent- 
ment and public disapproval rose to a high pitch and were not assuage <l 
even by the profound regret ” with which the Viccioy prd<iccd his broael- 
cast statement on the 5th of November, announcing the failure of the con- 
versations on the question of “ that measure of agreement in the province s, 
which in their view would enable them to put foiward pioposals lor a con- 
structive advance at the centre, for the period of the war, such as would be 
represented by some expansion of the Governor-Gcnerars Executive Counenl, 
and by the inclusion in it ol some political leaders ” 

The Viceroy added to his profound regret an equally profound 
disappointment ” at having to use the emergency provisions inserted 
for that purpose in the Government of India Act ” which arc an expedient 
and not a sanction,” and quoted m paraphrase the text upon the groat 
gateway at Fatehpux Sikri saying, 

“ Life IS a bridge — a bndge that you shall 

pass over You shall not build your house on it ” which m Arabic 
ongmal reads as follows — 

“ Kun, fid Dumya ka anna, Ka-garib-o-ka Abnis Tabin ” 

A slightly different version of this says — 

“ J esus said — on whom be Peace, This world is a bridge, pass over it 
but build no house on it ” 

Let us review the positions so far taken up by either side. 
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The Congress had asked for war aims, their application to India and an 
earnest of the latter in the actual Government at the Centre 

The British rephed by saying that their war aims even for Britain were 
not defined Therefore for India could they be much less defined And 
when war aims could not be defined either for Britain or for India there would 
be nothing to implement Responsibility at the Centre then was out of 
the question You could, however, have a Consultative Committee, a mima- 
ture Roimd Table Conference — ^not in single file as was arranged when the 
Viceroy invited the fifty-two ‘ visitors ’ but, — continuous sittings from 
time to time ^ Congress said, ‘ no, we shall have to resign office ’ and resign 
it did 

* Ah, you are acting hastily ’ says Britain ‘ Our object really is to 
associate you with the Central Executive You have not understood the 
Viceroy’s Consultative Committee This is really the chrysahs from which 
the butterfly of Central Responsibihty develops But in either case, you 
must have the proper atmosphere and conditions for this biological evolu- 
tion Settle up your communal differences in the provinces first, wiU you ^ ” 
Once again, leaders were invited They were told in private what had 
already become pubhc property The Congress said in reply ‘ conomunal 
anuty is our affair ’ Why don’t you speak about war aims ? Speak 
My Lords, speak, speak at the mike if you like or speak on the fl^oor of 
Parhament if that is the right thing but speak anywhere, speak my Lords, 
speak So the Viceroy cabled to England and awaited a reply In the mean- 
time, the advisers m the Provinces are “ buildmg houses on the Bridge which 
was meant to pass over, not bmld on ” to adopt the Viceroy’s quotation of 
the Arabic script on the gate of Fatehpur Sikri Britain dared not say 
‘ yes ’, but could say ® no ’ to this idea “of building on the Bridge” Congress, 

she feels, is right m its demand, but should she forget India in order to 
recover Poland ^ She was truly between the anvil and the hammer but 
apparently felt quite comfortable as the strokes were only soft and soothmg 
as yet 

The events described m the foregoing pages are authoritatively sum- 
marized in the Viceroy’s statement of November 5th which may be given 
here m full as also Gandhi’s reply thereto 

Viceroy’s Statement 
(November 5,. 1939) 

“ War was declaied on the 3rd Septembei In a broadcast that night 
I appealed to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecu- 
tion On the following day I saw Mr Gandhi m Simla, and discussed the 
whole position freely with him I similarly took immediate steps to see 
Mr Jinnah as representing the Muslim League ,Nor did I fail to see the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 

“ Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the 
Congress Working Committee and the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League The Working Committee of the Congress met on the 15th Septem- 
ber They condemned Nazi aggression m decisive terms But they post- 
poned a final decision so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues at 
stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of India m the present 
and m the future, and they involved the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would apply 
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to India, and be given effect to in the present Mr Gandhi’s evpicssing^his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, remarked that he 
had been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatevei support was 
to be given to the British should be given unconditionally 

“ The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
similarly asked, ‘ if full, effective, and honourable co-opcration of the 
Mussulmans is desired,’ that ‘ a sense of security and satisfaction ’ should 
be created amongst Muslims, and referred m particular to the position of the 
Muslims in Congress provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims 
fully regarding any change in the existing constitution and securing then 
consent and approval 

“ I now again got in touch with Mr Gandhi, Mr Jimiahand the Chancel- 
lor of the Chamber of Princes I decided that, given the great divergence 
of view which clearly existed between the two ma 3 or political parties in 
India, I must satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country In, 
pursuance of that ob 3 ect I interviewed over 50 people, representing all parties, 
communities, and interests While those conveisations were proceeding, 
the AH India Congress Committee, on the 10th of October passed a lesolution 
repeating the demand of the Working Committee foi a statement by IIis 
Ma 3 esty’s Government of their war aims and peace aims They demanded 
also that India should be declared an independent nation and that present 
application of this status should be given to the laigest possible extent 

“I leported my conversations in detail to His Ma]csty’s Govcinment 
who at a time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting the closest atten- 
tion to the problems of India It was in the light of profound consideration 
and long discussion that on the ISth October Tmade a declaiation on behalf 
of His Ma 3 esty’s Government The declaration emphasized first that Doini- 
mon Status remained the goal for India , second, that His Ma 3 esty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to reconsider the scheme of the present Act at the end 
of the war in consultation with leaders of opimon in India , third, that His 
Ma 3 esty’s Government attached importance to associating public opmioii 
in India with the prosecution of the war, and that foi that put pose they 
contemplated the formation of a Consultative Gioup the details of whu'h 
were to be settled after I had further consulted with jiarty leadeis 

“ The announcements in my statement are ol great miportance Then 
importance has been belittled, but they repiesent points ol real substance 
The debates in Parliament which followed the publication of my statement 
brought out another important point — the readiness of His Mjijesty’s Govern- 
ment^ if certain conditions were seemed, to associate Indian opinion in a 
still closer and more responsible manner with the conduct of the war by 
a temporaxy expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council Bui 
the reception m British India both of my declaration and of the subsequent 
debate in Parhament was, so far as the Congress was concerned, definitely 
hostile The Congress Working Committee on the 22nd ot Oelobci passed 
a resolution to the effect that my declaration was entirely unsatisiaetory, 
and called upon the Congress Mimstries in the Provinces to resign The 
Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be removed, 
and complete clarification ot the declarations secured, sub 3 ect to which 
they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, ‘ to give an assuranc<‘ 
of co-operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the 
British Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war ’ 

I next invited Mr Gandhi, Dr Rajendra Prasad, and Mr Jimiah to 
come to see me on November 1, and we discussed the whole position with 
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them frankly I had already in my previous conversations discussed with 
them, as with almost all my visitors, from various aspects the possibility 
of an expansion of the Governor-Generars Council I now told them that 
if in regard to association at the centre, we had been unable to go further than 
the Consultative Group it was because of the lack of prior agreement between 
the major communities such as would contribute to harmomous working 
in the centre I added that the manifestoes issued on 22nd October by the 
Congress Working Committee and the Mushm League had shown only too 
clearly the gulf that existed between the attitude of these two great parties 
‘‘ I begged mv visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have dis- 
cussions among themselves on the Provincial position, with a view thereafter 
to putting forward in agreement proposals which could be considered for 
some expansion of the Governor-Generars Council at the Centre I told 
them that I saw no necessity for every detail of the differences between them 
in the Provinces to be resolved What was needed was a sufficient resolution 

of those differences to make the devising of scheme for harmomous co-opera- 
tion at the Centre piacticable I begged them in the most earnest manner 
to spare no endeavour to reach agreement , and I emphasised that this 
was essentially a question affecting Indians on which agreement between 
Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure I repeated the pro- 
found anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty^s Government to leave 
nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement 

** The discussions which I suggested have taken place But the result 
to me has been a profound disappointment There remains today entire 
disagreement between the representatives of the major parties on fundamental 
issues All I will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure 
I propose in due course to try again, in consffitation with the leaders of 
these gieat parties and the Princes, to see if even now there may still be 
the possibihty of securing unity During all the time I have been in India 
there is nothing I have been more anxious to secure than unity, and umty 
matters far more to India than is perhaps always reahsed Umty, too, 
means that Indians, whatever their community or whatever their party 
allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or m the Indian States, 
must work together m a common scheme It is worth a great deal to try to 
bung that about I may have been unsuccessful so far but I will try again 
And when I try again I would ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to a^^ist We 
are dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the 
greatest organisations m this coxmtry There are grave differences of view 
which have to be taken into accoimt, which should be bridged There 
are strong and deeply-rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration and whose attitude is not a thing lightly to be brushed aside 
There are minorities which are great in numbers as well as great in historic 
importance, and m culture Those are all factors to which full weight has 
to be given But complex as the problems are, I refuse to regard them as 
insoluble, and I prefer to beheve that, like other human problems, they 
will yield to patient discussion m a spirit of goodwill In this behef I am 
encouraged by the friendly feeling which has pervaded my discussions 
with the leaders of parties I would ask the coxmtry, and I would ask the 
leaders of the great pohtical parties and their constituents, who I know have 
faith in those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming our difficulties and 
reaching the result which I am sure that we all of us desire ’’ 
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COMMENTS ON THE VICEREGAL STATEMENT ON 
DELHI TALKS 

By Mahatma Gandhi 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency the Viceioy’s 
broadcast and his introductory lemaiks on the correspondence between 
himself and Shri Rajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb leleased by His Ex- 
cellency I welcome His Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his deter- 
mination to solve what seems to have become insoluble I share to the 
fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to reach a solution Without, 
theiefore, waiting for the sake of assisting the common cause, I would like to 
suggest that no solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war 
aims about India is forthcoming The pronouncements hitherto made, 
whether here or in Gieat Bn tarn, are after the old style, suspected and 
discredited by freedom-loving India If Imperiahsm is dead, there must 
be a clear break with the past Language suited to the new era has to be 
used If the time has not yet come for the acceptance of this fundamental 
tiuth, I would urge that further effort at reaching a solution should be sus- 
pended In this connection I would remind British statesmen that what 
IS wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regaidmg her Indian policy 
irrespective of India’s wishes A slave-holder, who has decided fto abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire fieedomor not 

Once a declaiation to free India from bondage, not in stages but at once, 
IS made, an interim solution will be found to be easy Protection of rights 
of minorities will then become simple The game of see-saw will cease 
The minorities are entitled to protection, not m stages but to the fullest 
extent and m one single step No charter of freedom will be worth looking 
at which does not ensure the same measure of freedom for the minorities 
as for the majority The minorities will be full-fledged partners m the 
framing of the constitution How that can be attained will depend upon 
the wisdom of the representatives charged with the sacred duty of preparing 
the constitution Britain has hitherto held power — ^this is inevitable in 
anj?' system of imperialism — by playing the minorities against the so-called 
majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component parts 
weU-mgh impossible The burden of finding a formula for the protection 
of minorities should be thiown on the parties themselves So long as Britain 
considers it hei mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel 
the necessity of holding India as a dependency And patriots impatient 
for deliverance will fight, non-violently if I can guide them and violently 
if I fail and perish in the attempt God’s curse of war, I had hoped and sUll 
hope, would be turned into a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing 
needful for her to justify and hasten the end of this war was to free a great 
and ancient country like India from her yoke 

Bchevmg as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow-workers 
not to lose patience There can be no civil resistance so long as, first, the 
Viceroy is exploring the possibihties of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim 
League blocks the way, and, thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in 
Congress ranks 

The second condition should not offend Mushm friends So long as 
there is no workable arrangement with the Mushm League civil resistance 
must involve resistance against the League No Congressman can be party 
to it I observed that my note in “Harijan” has shocked Jinnah SaheD* 
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I am sorry for it But at this stage I would not defend myself I do not 
want to mar in any way the negotiations between him and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru which I hope will be resumed soon and pray will lead to communal 
peace 

Since making the above statement I have read the report of the furthej 
statement of the Secretary of State in the House of Lords yesterday It 
leaves the mam position unchanged ’’ 

To Gandhi’s friendly and winning reply, the presidents of the Congress 
and the War Committees added their own rephes Rajendra Babu 
chnched the issue when he charged the British Government with unwiUingness 
“ to accept and give legal effect to any constitution which the Indians 
including all real minorities would prepare and m which the safeguards foi 
the protection of the minorities will be included ” Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
statement is not less chnching or crisp He expressed surprise at the Viceroy’ s 
statement as it “conveyed to him an entirely different impression of what 
transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered from contact with some of the 
principal parties concerned ” “The Viceroy really converted the question 
into a commimal one and dwelt upon the ‘entire disagreement between 
representatives of the major pohtical parties on fundamental issues ’ 

“ It was agreed between Mr Jinnah and me ” said Jawaharlal, ‘that 
the communal question should be discussed fully by us at an early convenient 
date This did not affect the Viceroy’s proposals so long as the political 
difficulty was not got over Hence it was not discussed in this connection ’ ’ 
This was really the one issue that wanted clarification and gave at once a 
contradiction to Mr Jinnah’s statement in his letter to the Viceroy dated 
4-11-39 Once again the situation became critical and it was necessary to 
take the All India Congress Committee into confidence and acquaint that 
body and through it, the country with the developments in the past and the 
plans for the future Of the latter, Gandhi had no doubts in his mind 
“The only way” out of the tmpasse was in Gandhi’s judgment the Constituent 
Assembly, to which he had merely reconciled himself earher but of which he 
was becoimng positively enamoured more and more every day So wrote 
Gandhi on the 19th November 1989 He offered separate vote to the 
Mushms m constituting this Assembly and reservation if reqmred to every 
real minority according to its numerical strength Gandhi said ‘ the 
Mushm League is imdoubtedly the largest orgamzation representing the 
Mushms, but several Mushm bodies — ^by no means all insignificant,— ^eny 
its claims to represent them ’ “The Constituent Assembly would represent 
all of them and it alone could produce a constitutiott indigenous to the country 
and truly and fully representing the people ” The risks of the experiment 
were admitted The principal hindrance was the British Grovernment 
The question of the Pnnces was only a red herring across the path European 
interests, Gandffi added, were absolutdy safe so long as they were not in 
conflict with the “interests* of India ” In the end, he declared that “all 
resources must be exhausted to react the Constituent Assembly before direct 
action is thought of A stage may be reached when Direct Action may 
become the necessary prelude to the Constituent Assembly That stage is 
not yet ” Once again the representatives of the nation as typified in the 
Working Committee of the Congress and the A I C C met, this tame at Allaha- 
bad oifthe 19th of November and gave their considered verdict to the country 
This sudden turmng of the pohtical microscope from the rough focusser of 
communal decision to the fine focusser of Independence disturbed the vision 
for a moment There was a view that we ought to have anticipated the 
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taking up of the burden of communal settlement Otheiwise why should 
Mr Jinnah have been in\ited to Wardha when fiist the Woiking Comnnticc 
took up the question ^ No one demos the need foi sucli a settlement 
Indeed the Congress nevei suspended its efToits in this behalf The (oi 
lespondence with the Viceioy could and would ceihiinly have intensified 
such effoits What the Congiess lesisted was Govcinmenl’s thi owing il in 
its face that it had nevei settled this aflaii Of comse, thcie was the possi- 
bility of our failing and the consequent difTicully oi even impossibilit v ol 
convincing the British Govcinmcnt that they wcic wiong But the xnswci 
to such a position is that however olten the Congicss filled, that was not 
then concern oi job Such a view might be stiictly logical, liut how wmiild 
it stiike the comity of nations outside^ Thai icquixcd piopagandx aiul 
education, — ^not exactly outside India foi piopaganda in India would ie<dU 
be propaganda outside Apart from wliai the comity oi nations outside 
might think, tlie one cntciion in any situation toi the Congress was, Is 
the step right ^ ” It is tiue that the British are the parties to hold the scale s 
even, — and they are even weighting them on one side, — and that the tunc 
was inoppoitune for a settlement — ^pohtical oi communal, but would the 
British ever do that ? It is tiue that the Congicss did not choose the tiiiK 
Nor would the question lose its emcigcncy because the British ]>ut il up 
The question had ahvays been there Even so an emphasis out ot iiiiu 
would cieate new tortines and prolong existing ones The Congicss position 
was cleai The pioblem bcloie it had its genesis m the wai in which But iin 
wanted to utilize India’s xcsouices India could not agiee Lo such x couisi 
before it could be proved to hci satisfaction that the wax was loi a just and 
propel cause The answer and the policy of Britain wcic open to the gt avc ^ t 
condemnation Piemier Chamberlain’s conduct and auswexs and Uu 
conduct and answers of othex high-placed Statesmen wcic such as lo 
alienate all sympathy and help For a moment it looked as though I he 
change of Chambcilain’s Government might, if cJfleeted, genciate a change 
in Congress attitude But so long as Congicss was not satisfied that tlu' 
war was not for an immoral purpose, so long could the Congress not lu4p 
Government And the crucial test was India The Congress would ruwci 
agree to India getting entangled in a wiong or immoial w<ii The onh 
question then would be, should they oppose oi sit clown with hand claspi d 
in hand ’ 

The Allahabad Deciszon was to the cfiect Ihaf judging fiom the* couim 
of the wax and the policy jxursued by the Britisli and Ficnch CJoverninonts, 
and m paiticulai, the declarations made on behalf of the Hiilish GovernnuMtl 
m regard to India, this wax , like the World War of 3014-18 was being c‘ari w\ 
on for Impenahst ends and British Imperialism was to remain entrenched 
in India With such a wax therefore and with such a policy tlu^ Congress 
could not associate itself, and it could not (*ountenan<‘c the exploitation 
of India’s resources to this end The raising of the c‘ommuncd issiu^ <ind 
that of the States by the British Government was inelovant to the main 
issue The declaration of British Government’s intentions on what was 
obviously a moral issue and the pohey ol taking shcltoi undcT inclevant 
issues was only the result of a desire to maintain Impenahst dommatiou 
in India in alhance with the reactionary elements in the country In this 
view, the reply datcid November 4th, 1939 sent by the Congress Picsidenl 
was approved of and endorsed and the concept and plan of a Constituent 
Assembly were declared essential to remove the tamt of Xmiicnahsnx from 
Bntam’s policy and to enable the Congress to consider further co-opcraiion 
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as well as solve the communal and other difficulties That, however, did 
not mean that the Working Committee would relax their efforts for arriving 
at a solution of the communal problem The policy of non-co-operation 
initiated in the resignation of Congress Mimstries would continue but the 
Congressmen were reminded that it was inherent in every form of Satyagraha 
that no effort should be spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent While a Satyagiahi is ever ready for a non-violent fight, if it 
has to come, he never relaxes, his effort for peace and always works for its 
attainment ” Due emphasis was then laid on the necessity for effecting 
preparations for Civil Disobedience which consisted in Congiessmen them- 
selves spinmng and promoting the cause of Khadi to the exclusion of mill 
cloth and deeming it their duty to establish harmony between communities 
It will be thus seen that however provocative the conduct of the British 
imght be, however disappointing their pronouncements and however irritating 
their diplomacy, the Congress was exercising the utmost forbearance, which, 
it is not improbable, was even mistaken for weakness, if not timidity 
It IS, therefore, refreshing to see a statesman like Lord Zetland quoting passages 
from the Allahabad pronouncement of the Congress, though to no material 
purpose It must be noted that the resolution of Allahabad was passed 
by the Congress Comnuttee after section 98 of the Government of India 
Act had been apphed to the eight Governments and the 22nd of November 
had been observed as a Day of Dehverance and thanksgiving by the Mushm 
League that the Congress Governments ceased to function By the time, 
however, Lord Zetland spoke in the Lords (on Decembei 14th 1939) ‘in 
Assam, a former Prime Mimster formed an alternative Government Lord 
Zetland with a gusto enumerated the great gifts of the Indian prmces and 
peasants and the offer of personal services by some of the former which 
however “it is not possible in the present circumstances to take advantage 
of ” His Lordship regretted the persistence of the difldculties in the pohtical 
field, although the transition was effected smoothly when the clock was 
put back from Provincial Autonomy, thirty years to before the days of the 
Mmto-Morley Constitution When, however. Lord Zetland said ‘there has 
been no reversal of pohcy in any important respect and that broadly speaking, 
the measures promoted by the ministries and assented to by the Legislatures 
before they resigned, are bemg given effect to by the Governors,’ the Congress 
put every word to strict proof If matters may be anticipated, it must be 
said that in several matters there was a retrograde pohcy* adopted Lord 
Zetland warmly welcomed the sentencemthe Working Committee resolution 
of Allahabad saying, ‘it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that no effort 
is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an opponent ’ “What 
then stands in the way of an understanding — ^Difference of opimon between 
the Congress and the Muslim League^ ” He quoted another sentence from 
the Resolution which says — 

“ The Committee wish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress ” and adds that “ he is unable 
to share the behef however sincerely it might be held by the Congress Then 
he repeats the hackneyed ob 3 ections of minorities and States adding that 
Gandhi himself in his paper ‘Btoijan’ of 25th November speaks of summoning 
a Constituent Assembly ‘subject to the satisfaction of minorities ’ ” That 
is true The Congress never demed the existence of minorities, though it 
sometimes spoke of real minorities Only the Congress would not consider 

* See the Section on Reactionary Policy in the Provinces 
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the existence of the States and the minoiities as an impediment to the solution 
of the larger, the mam problem But Lord Zetland easily excelled himself 
when he m appealing to the leaders of the Congress as the largest and most 
powerful political organization in India to understand the difficulties which 
aie responsible for the attitude of the Muslim League,” remaifced that sue li 
need was really great, considering the instruction issued a few days pi cviousl y 
by its President to observe the 22nd of November as the ‘ Day ol Deliverance 
and Thanksgiving that the Congiess Governments ceased to function ’ 
All the same he exhoited every Legislator to “ think of himself as an Indian 
fiist and as Hindu or Muslim afterwards ” Here is the preemsor of his 
successor Mr Amery’s speech on the text of ‘ India Fust ’ Finally he 
1 everts to the burden of his song, — “Defence of India, obhgations to Piinces 
our own enterprise of generations and Minorities ” 

In reply, JawaharLLl Nehru presented the Constituent Assembly scheme 
as the one remedy to all the difficulties raised, differences being settled by an 
independent arbitration That way the majoiity would not force its will on 
theminonty nor mcewersa Thepity was that Lord Zetland was still thinking 
in terms of a by gone age and had a semi-feudal outlook on life The problems 
of India were essentially economic, while the noble Lord would make them 
appear to be racial and minority pioblems Possibly he was thinking ol 
the Pnnees as hereditary Ruleis and the Rajputs and othei classes a-s the 
obvious mihtary class Britain’s opposition to the Constituent Assembh 
could be well undei stood foi it would necessarily put an end to Bntisli 
Imperialism The alternative to which would be “the development spoiadi- 
cally or otherwise of Sovietism in India ” 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation at the 
close of the year 1989 and it will be easily realised how tense the situation was 
The question of the minorities was pushed to the forefiont and it was th< 
clear duty of the Congress to create a feeling of satisfaction amongst them 
They were suspicious and this suspicion emanated fiom then allegations 
against the administration of Congress Governments Could the Congress 
say that it would not resume ministncs without a declaration that the 
interests of the minorities would be guaranteed under Congress Governments*'* 
That indeed the Congress was ready to agree to any guarantee that might 
be reasonably required for the protection of the special Muslim interests, — 
rehgious, social and economic But then would not sudi a declaration 
strengthen the hands of grabing minoiitics or even bring into existence new 
ones and create in them a spirit of greater agitalion because to that extent they 
had succeeded ? Appetite grows with eating If that should not be so 
what should be the ^ternative In any ease, the Congress was out to seraji 
the Act of 1985 Could it declare them that it would not resume ministries 
under the old Act and that the Act must remain scrapped ? What would 
Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam say to such a course ? Would it not b(‘ 
objected that the Congress was seeking to deprive the Mushms of then 
advantages where they clearly had them ^ If on the contrary the Congiess 
was giving or was prepared to give, the kind of guarantee and declaration 
contemplated earlier, then womd it not tantamount to a preparedness foi 
accepting the principle of coalition ministries ? In that view it would be* 
far better to accept it as a business proposition and be done with it But 
the Working Committee was not prepared for such a view 

An alternative course would be to omit all references to the communal 
question — ^may be for the time being Times were changing rapidly and 
with them situations In any case, the Congress resolutions referred to the 
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special interests of the minorities, religious, social and cultural The word 
pohtical was not included, because even in the Constituent Assembly, we 
should concede only those safeguards and not the pohtical It might be 
up to a body like the Hindu Maha Sabha to negotiate some such thing but in 
Swaraj, the Congress would be taking India along the wrong path if it agreed 
to political concessions in mimstries or services For the majorities in 
legislatures should be composite majorities elected by joint electorates and 
composed of Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsees, Sikhs and Jams who 
would all come in as nationahsts Else, the Congress would be committing 
a blunder of the first magmtude from which it could not retrace its steps 
If the Congress had no such faith, it should prefer to going into the wilderness 
On the contrary it would be open to well-meaning friends to argue that 
however correct such an attitude might be, being apphcable not only to 
Muslims and Christians but to the Hindus as well with their numerous castes, 
you could not suddenly assume such a hard and fast, such a rigid and inflexible 
attitude The Congress could only be sure of the eternal vital principles of 
democracy and independence but knew not what attitude it should adopt 
say a fortmght later with regard to details under the kaleidoscopic changes 
of the times The emphasis of the Congress, it was obvious, should be on the 
pohtical aspect of the problem, noting full well how both Mr Jinnah and 
the British Gkivernment had shifted the centre of gravity from the political 
to the communal Or it would be open to the Congress to consider whethei 
the time had not come when it could say to its chentele that they had waited 
sufficiently long for the British to make a proper approach and give a sm table 
response and as nothing had been done that way they must turn their atten- 
tion to the question of fight and prepaie themselves for it But here the 
Congress could not count without the host Gandhi was not piepared to 
say that he was ready He would be able to say to others that they should 
be prepared themselves for a fight only when he was himself ready for it, 
for he knew that when he got ready others would get ready This took the 
Congress back to the original issue between the pohtical and communal 
The question was raised very appropriately whether the Congress could 
with justice onut all leference to communal umty, for then it would be 
omitting one of the three mam items of the Constructive Programme How 
could Congress answer Mr Jinnah or any other critic^ On details positions 
might differ The Congress had spoken of an independent tribunal, in case 
of a deadlock arising from unresolvable- dififlculties m the Constituent 
Assembly Should it allow the tribunal to lapse, because Mr Jinnah had 
gone in for a Royal Commission to institute an enquiry into the work of 
Congress Governments Virtually, he had dechned to consider the Congress 
offer, and incidentally overshot his mark in asking for such an enquiry at all 
The issue before the Congress was shall it lose its way in seeking to dispel 
the clouds created by Mr Jinnah on the one side and by Lord Zetland and 
the Viceroy on the other Was not the Congress really faUmg wholly into 
the pohticm communal trap of Mr Jinnah and allowing itself to be entrap- 
ped by him^ The Muslim League and the Congress once friendly were no 
longer such in relation to each other The Royal Commission might be left 
alone and must But to say that the Commimal question was impossible 
of settlement was to rule one-self down for ever- The Constructive Program- 
me was all right But to stop short there was to leave oneself in the lurch, — 

not preparing the country for a fight but simply tarrying in the hope of some- 
thing turmng up by which the Congress could make it up with the British 
Government It is true that the Congress could not ignore people who 
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constituted themselves an obstruction in then path It was not as if these 
friends Messrs Ambedkar and Jinnah had a rich following Only they had 
been seeking to create an impiession of this charactei over the public mind 
Even so, despite the fact that their influence was limited, the Congiess could 
not ignore them While a person like Gandhi might say that we could even 
cultivate individual friendships, otheis might considei it almost impossible 
because of the atmosphere cieated which left a taint upon cveiy soul Even 
this is a delusion cieated by those two estiniables The Congiess could 
not — even as it should not, — ignore a single person or paity as insignificant 
Even at the iisk, theiefoie, ol having to repeat, the Congiess had only to 
1 estate its position with legard to the minontics, foi it had to answci tlu 
people on the one hand and on the othei, the Viceroy, the Secietary ol 
State and Messrs Jinnah and Ambedkar 

Viewing the problem subjectively, the Congiess felt that the Geneial 
that had to lead it had not a clear-cut plan before lum as yet He was 
sure of this much that he wanted to put the Biitish in the wrong and he 
wanted to see that this ‘ wrong ’ of the British was made appal ent to the 
whole world and to the Muslims as well The Muslim Literature was belore 
Gandhi and he read it all — good, bad and indifferent IIis wiy was not to 
cry ‘ Independence, Independence ’ It might be remembered that a gixnf 
likeMotilalji had attacked him for his lettei fcoLoid Irwin dated 1st January 
1930, containing the eleven points Gandhi’s woikmanship wis such thaf 
any one that lead — and examined all that he did — and all that he did not 
do — could see something in it that smelt ‘ Independence ’ Only the word 
y>as not repeated Accoidmgly, the resolution that the Congiess Committee 
would pass should prepaie the ground for Civil Disobedience and the resolution 
should be such as not to ignore Lord Zetland lor the system in vogue in th( 
country was incarnate in them When Gandhi had long talks with Sn 
Stafford Cnpps, he had all this in his mmd 

At this stage a reference may appropriately be made to Sir Stafford 
Cnpps’ visit to Wardha which must in the light ol later developments bt' 
regarded as carrying with it greater importance than was realize d at tlic time 
On his return Irom India he became the ambassador to Russia more or 1< ss at 
Russia’s choice 

In British democracy it is the eminent lawyers that have occupied some 
of the foremost political positions Lord Reading, Loid Birkenheuid, Sii 
John Simon, Mr Asquith, Mr Lloyd George (a soliciLor), Loid Sankey - 
all these were well-noted lawyers in their own day Sir Stafford Cnpps 
belongs to the same order of the legal luminaries and enjoyed till his visit to 
Wardha m the autumn of 1989 A week prior to his departure from London 
he had given it up and was wholly devoting his time and talent to public life 
Sir Stafford was quite original m his own way and had therefore come into 
violent conflict with his own party He was in 1988 subjected to disciplinary 
action for disobeying party injunctions and expelled from the Laboui 
Party Neverthdess he was a persona grata not only with the Independent 
Labour Party hut also with the old-world Labour Party 

Sir Stafford’s visit to India just at this junctme was only an inaugural 
lunction to initiate his new era of wholetimed public life There were not u 
few, however, who attached some little political significance to it for just as 
in the early days of the Congress, great parliamentarians like the Duke oi 
Argyll, — Conservatives as they were, were the hope of Indian Congressmen 
even as later, the moderate politicians of the early twentieth century in India 
pinned their faith to the Liberals and even copied their name for their own 
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party at the very moment when the Liberals as a power and even] as a party 
were altogether vamshmgfrom the face of British politics, so were the socialist 
and the more advanced wings of the later-day Congress pegging their plans 
to the Labour Party of England Indeed this change had begun even m the 
time of Lokamanya Tilak who had donated £8,000 to the Labour Party 
when he visited England in 1918-19 for his case against Sir Valentile Chirol 
In spite of the disiUusionments of the twenties of this century there was 
still a hngenng faith in propaganda in Britain and abroad regarding India 
Sir Stafford had been doubtless taking interest in Indian politics and his 
personal friendship for Jawaharlal it was believed was the important element 
that brought the great lawyer to India 

The very first mterview given by Sir Stafford Cripps was, however, 
revealing and unexpected He was not the sort of man to try to engage 
Indian affections by any kind of misrepresentations although it must be 
admitted that the inflexibility and straightness of character in regard 
to British pohtics was not necessarily a proof or of precursor to, a like display 
in relation to Indian politics Sir Stafford stated that recently there has been 
a sudden veering round of opimon to the side of concihating Indian view and 
Indian aspirations and that England was not in a mood to antagonize India 
3ust at the juncture What was really of further interest was the news that 
an all-party deputation was shortly going over to India to appraise 
the situation here Could we take it that the deputation was bemg sent as a 
fact-finding commission Frankly speaking the Congress owned to a feehng 
of considerable doubt and distrust regarding these all-party deputations 
It welcomed Sir Stafford Cripps as one who could call a spade a spade, 
who could speak the truth and shame the devil The All-party deputation 
would, on the contrary have to white- wash the affair, add the extremes and 
divide the sum by two and produce mean that would be neither fish noi 
flesh nor good red herring The Simon Commission with its Cadgons and 
Attlees was one such agglomeration of parties A like mixture of incompati- 
bles was now contemplated for India — to what end all could guess More- 
over this process was a dilatoiy one, a time-losing mechanism What India 
wanted was a prompt declaration and a faithful rendering of the same into 
actuality On the other hand the device of an All-party deputation was 
the practical shape given by British pohticians to Sir Samud Hoare’s position 
described in Parliament as neither a flat ‘no ’ nor a frank ‘ yes ’ England 
did not want to say either, for she did not want to lose the goodwill of India 
nor gam it at a heavy price 

Sir Stafford had fairly lengthy interviews with Gandhi, Jawarhalal 
and the Sardar and took with him back to London a long and detailed 
memorandum prepared by Gandhi With this the short and flying visit of 
Sir Stafford ended And we revert to Gandhi’s thoughts and feelings at 
the time 

Gandhi felt that though they could pull through a settlement, it could 
not be between the Hindus and the British That would be Violence 
That was why he visuahsed the Constituent Assembly in his own way and 
not as the way Jawaharlal had placed it before the Congress So far as 
Civil Disobedience was concerned, he felt that Congress must take the masses 
m not mechamcally but heartily The pity was that the country was not 
able to reahse this point He even felt that the Congress members should 
attend the Assembly and work through it Then again r^ardmg Congress 
membership they must all act with one mind That was why he wanted the 
elections to be gone through though there was a proposal to stop it m view 
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of the War conditions The Congress, it was true, had come away from the 
ministnes, but that was because we were losing stiength, m as much as the 
British Government were using us for their puipose In the Cential Legisla- 
ture we retired only when we felt that we were not gathering strength but 
were losing it It was not as if we were tabooing eveiything Gandhi 
wanted to retain every friendship If the other side was becoming unfi lendly 
and poisonous they invited Civil Disobedience They asked for it and we 
would give it A soldier could not then wait foi this or that If Jinnah 
refused this offer of theirs, he would put himself in the wrong before the world 
and before the Muslims iii India If the English people weie swift we should 
also be swift Gandhi was not anxious to put the mimstiies in then seats 
We must arrive at a stage, he thought, m the Congress, when the British 
Government would consider it worthwhile admitting India to ficedom 
The Constituent Assembly was such that no one could grudge its powers 
These were the thoughts coursing m the bicasts of those who were guiding 
the nation towards the year end of 1939 The Working Committee met on 
the 18th of December and studied with regret those pronouncements of the 
Secretary of State in which he had refeired to the communal question, 
merely clouding the issue and taking the public mind off the central fact 
that the British Government had failed to define their war aims, especially 
with regard to India’s freedom The communal question could never be 
solved satisfactorily so long as different parties were looking to a third party, 
through whose help they expectedto gam special privileges even at the expense 
of the nation The rule by a foreign power meant a division amongst the 
elements composing it The Congress stood for unity among such divisions 
and lastmg units would come only when foreign rule was completely with- 
diawn The British Government being unwilhng to withdraw or even 
rductant to part with power naturally raised the communal question as an 
apple of discord and the Constituent Assembly was the only way to obtain 
a final settlement The Congress made it ever so clear that tlic luinoiity 
rights should be protected to the satisfaction of the minorities concerned, all 
differences, if any, being referred to an impartial tribunal 

Independence could not be won without haid work Tliat was implied 
both m independence which was the end and in non-violence which was the 
means The final sanction behind both was civil iesisianc*e, which is but a 
part of Satyagraha, which in turn meant good-will towards all, especially 
towards opponents Therefore, it is the duty of individual Congressman 
to seek goodwill and to promote it Goodwill implied concern for the poor 
and courtesy towards the rest Khaddar is the prod of such concern , and 
communal concord, of such courtesy That is the philosophy of non- 
violence, which will befit the people to take up the call when it comes 

The closing message of the Working Committee to the nation was given 
at the year end in these terse and tdlmg words They were a call to it to 
buckle up Its loins and get ready to fight They were a call for the prepara- 
tions for the fight and the same call was incorporated in the exhortation to 
observe the Independence Day and the pledge that was to be read anew on 
the 26th day of January 

“ In view of the present political crisis and the uigent necessity d 
preparmg the country for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the ncai 
future by the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, 
It was felt that the Independence Pledge for the year 1 940 should be so framed 
as to help in the preparation already on foot* The following resolution 
was ther^ore passed 
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The Working Committee draw the attention of all Congress Committees , 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and 
with due solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940 Ever since 
1930 this day had been regularly observed all over the country and it has 
become a landmark in our struggle for independence Owing to the crisis 
through which India and the world was then passing and the possibility 
of our struggle for freedom being contmued m an mtenser form, the next 
celebration of this Day has a special significance attached to it This cele- 
bration must, therefore, not only be the declaration of our national will to 
freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplmed 
action 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress Committees 
and individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below in public 
meetmgs called for the purpose Where owing to illness or other physical 
disability, or to being m an out of way place, individual Congressmen were 
unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in their homes, 
individually or m groups The Working Committee advised organisations 
and individuals to notify their Provmcial Congress Committees of the meet- 
ings held as well as the individual or group pledges taken The Committee 
hoped that none who did not believe in the contents of the pledge would 
take it merely for the sake of form Those Congressmen who do not behave 
m the prescribed pledge should notify their disapproval, stating reasons 
therefor to the Provincial Congress Committee, givmg their names and 
addresses This information was required not for the purpose of any dis- 
ciplmary action but for the purpose of ascertaming the strength of disapproval 
of anythmg con tamed m the pledge The Working Committee had no desire 
to impose the pledge on unwillmg Congressmen In a non-violent oiganisa- 
tion compulsion could have little place The launching of civil disobedience 
required the disciplmed fulfilment of the essential conditions thereof 

Pledge 

“ We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of 
any other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have 
the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth 
We beheve also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights 
and oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it or to abohsh 
1 1 The British Government m India has not only deprived the Indian people 
of their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, 
and has ruined India economically, pohtically, culturally and spiritually 
We beheve, therefore, that India must sever the British connection and attain 
Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence 

“ We recognise that the most effective way of gammg our freedom 
is not through violence India has gamed strength and self-rehance and 
marched a long way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, 
and it IS by adhermg to these methods that owo country will attain In- 
denendence 

TO TAKE THE PLEDGE PRESdHBED BELOW IN PUBLIC 

MEETINGS 

‘‘ We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj 
IS attamed 

“ We beheve that non-violent action m general and preparation for non- 
violent direct action in particular, require successful working of the con- 
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structive programme of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of un- 
touchability We shall seek every opportunity of spreading good-will 
among fellowmen without distinction of caste or cieed We shall endeavoui 

to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected and 
to advance m every way the inteiests of those who are consideied to be back- 
ward and suppressed We know that though we are out to destioy the 
imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whethex officials 
or non-officials We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Hanjans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions 
in their daily conduct Such distinctions aic a bai to non-violcnt conduct 
Though our religious faith may be different in our mutual relations we will 
act as children of mother India, bound by common nationality and common 
political and economic interest 

Charkha and Khadi are an integral part of oui cons ti active progi amine , 
or the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages ol India and foi 
the removal the grinding poverty of the masses We shall, therefore, 
spin legularly, use for oui peisonal requirements nothing but Khadi, and so 
far as possible, products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make 
othezs do likewise 

“ We pledge oui selves to a disciplined obser\ance ol Congress pimciplcs 
and policies and to keep m leadiness to lespond to the call of the Congress, 
whenever it may come, for cariying on the struggle foi the independence 
of India 

On the question of attendance of the Cential Assembly, the Committee 
decided that the abstention should continue, except so far as to leiam 
their seats 

On each occasion that the Working Committee of the Congress made 
Its pronouncement and cleared its position, it was followed by a pronounce- 
ment, either by the Vieeroy or the Secretary of State or both, even <is it w<is 
preceded by one Bui in no case was the Governmental pionouncemenl 
a reply to the issues raised by the Congress m its resolutions and statements 
fiom time to time It became a kind of chronic habit with these repxt seut*i- 
tives of British Government fco harp upon the same tunc, now ni a liaish 
strain and now in a more sonorous one The Viceioy’s speech at the Orient 
Club, Bombay, on January 10, 1040 was, it must be admitted conceived in 
a less harsh strain than hithertofore Alter recounting the events of the 
pievious months and the rapid changes brought about therein, the Viceroy 
expressed the trust that the interruption m the working ol the Piovineial 
Autonomy would be tcmpoxaiy and that the re-establishment of the normal 
workmg of the Constitution would, before long, be practicable Aftei 
expressing his regxet at the inability to secure the presence of mmisters at 
the Centre, the association of the Indian States in a common Government, 
the representation of all minorities on duly settled line and the unity of India, 
the Viceroy repeated that “ Their objective m India was the attammciit 
of Dominion Status * of the statute of Westminster variety \ that they are 
prepared m the meantime, subj ect to the local adj ustments between the lexers 
of the great communities as may be necessary to ensure harmonious working 
and as an immediate earnest of the intention to expand, the Executive 
Council of the Governor- General by the inclusion of a small number ol poll Ucal 
leaders The Viceroy stated how there were many people who pre^ssed 
for swifter and more valuable solutions of the problems before us, and asked 
how often these apparently simple solutions when more closely investigate 
presented unexpected difficulties and difficulties too of unexpected impor- 
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ance Short-cuts are too often prone m experience to lead to a consider- 
able waste of time Once agam he harped back to the claims of the mmor- 
ities, the Muslim minority and the Scheduled castes Justice must be done, 
he said, as between various parties and His Majesty’s Government are 
determined to see Justice done But he would ask his friends in the various 
parties to consider whether they could not get together and reach some 
agreement between themselves But so far as the objective was concerned, 
he gave the assurance that His Majesty’s Governments and his was to spare 
no effort to reduce to the minimum the mterval between the existmg state 
of thmgs and the attainment of Dommion Status The closing paragraph 
of the speech was not only exhortative but pathetic The offer is there 
The responsibility that falls on the great political parties and their leaders 
is a heavy one They have helped me in the past and I ask today that they 
will help me again and help India and I ask for their co-operation and their 
assistance m termmatmg at as early a date as possible a state of things which 
all who have faith m the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore, 
a state of things which every lover of India — every one who is concerned to 
advance her interests must feel today to be a bitter disappointment ” 

4t * * 

In spite of the mellifluous language employed and the winning tone 
adopted, it will be seen that the core of the speech remams as hard as ever 
before Mmorities, Muslims and Scheduled classes, Government guarantees. 
Justice between parties, mutual agreement, these constitute the burden of 
the song Even the tune is not different It may be remembered that the 
Orient Club speech was immediately followed by a speech at Baroda m 
which the Viceroy drew the attention to the fact that the Federal scheme of 
the Act then in suspense, afforded the swiftest stepping stone to the Domi- 
nion Status and that its adoption with the consent of all concerned would 
facihtate the solution of many of the problems Accordingly, the President 
of the Congress hastened to pomt out m reply on January 14th that the 
Congress goal was independence pure and simple as against the Dominion 
Status even of the Westmmster variety, that the party leaders were not 
fully accredited representatives of the whole of the population that they 
afPected to represent and that under the circumstances it was not without 
careful consideration that the Congress had put forth the Constituent As- 
sembly as the only solution Surely this was not a ‘ short cut % as the process 
involved therem and the proceedmgs associated with it would make the 
path particularly long Then came the 4th of the series of interviews 
between Gandhi and the Viceroy on the latter’s invitation to the former at 
Delhi on the 5th February They had a hearty talk for hours and the 
result was incorporated m the following communtgue which was agreed 
to between the Viceroy and Gandhi 

“ In response to an invitation from His Excellency Mr Gandhi to day 
came to see the Viceroy A prolonged and very friendly discussion took 
place m which the whole position was exhaustively exammed Mr Gandhi 
made it clear at the outset of the conversation that he had no mandate from 
the Congress Working Committee, that he was not empowered to commit 
in any way, and that he could speak on behalf of himself only 

His Excellency set out m some detail the mtentions and the proposals 
of His Majesty’s Government He emphasised in the first place their earnest 
desire that India should attam Dominion Status at the earhest possible 
moment, and to facilitate the achievement of that status by all means in 
their power He drew attention to the complexity and difficulty of certam 
H c V II—ll 
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of the issues that called for disposal in that connection, in particular, the 
issue of defence in a Dominion position He made it clear that His Majesty’s 

Government were only too ready to examme the whole of the field in con- 
sultation with representatives of all parties and interests in India when the 
time came He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government, 
to shorten the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as possibh 
His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he recently repeated 
at Baroda, the Fcdeial scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, 
afforded the swiftest stepping stone to Dominion Status, and that its adop- 
tion, with the consent of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of man;y 
of the problems that had to be faced in that connection 

He added that the offer put forward by him m November last of an ex- 
pansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council on the lines and on 
the basis then indicated remained open and that His Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to give immediate effect to that offer 

Subject to the consent of the parties affected. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared also to reopen the Federal scheme so as to expedite 
the achievement ot Dominion Status and to facilitate the settlement aftci 
the War of the issues to which it gave rise 

Mr Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these proposals 
were put foiward, but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at this 
stage, meet the full demand of the Congress Party He suggested, and the 
Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances it would be picterablc to defer 
for the present fuither discussions with the object of a solution of the dil- 
ficulties which had arisen ” 

As talks proceeded the depths of the problem came to be explored deepe i 
and deeper until at last the rock-bottom was reached It was as n the Gove rn - 
ment and the people were diggmg a well together and expected each stratum 
that was laid bare to contam, embosomed in its layers, the spiings of hope 
and sustenance that would give life and quench the thirst lor freedom But 
it was not so Theie came, however, a stage in this collaboration wlu n 
Gandhi hit upon the hidden source and spring and laid it bate before the 
Viceregal vision In a statement dated Febiuary 6Lh, 1040, Gandhi pointed 
out that while the Viceroy’s offer contemplated final detcimmation e>l India’s 
destmy by British Government, the Congress contemplated self-dc Icrmmu- 
tion That was the leal test of freedom and that indeed was the vitxl 
difference between the two points and without obliterating it, Gaiidlu saw- 
no prospect whatever ot a peaceful and honourable settlement Whe^u 
that was done the question of Defence, of Minorities, ot Princes and of 
European interests would be automatically dissolved In this connection, 
he made certain pomts clear Safeguards were a bilateral desideratum 
A stable constitution could not be evolved without the fullest satisfaction 
bemg gi'v&x to the legitimate minorities If there were to be differences 
they should be referr^ to the most impartial tribunal that could be con- 
ceived by human mgemuty and its voice should be final as to what would 
amoimt to the fullest satisfaction of mmonty mtcrcsts As for defence, 
possibly, India would want elaborate preparations, and would want Britam’s 
help if given But personally, Gandhi was not concerned, because if he 
could carry India with him, he would want nothing beyond a police force 
for protection against dacoits and the like. Unarmed and peaceful India 
would rather rely on the goodwill of the whole world which he admitted 
was only a day-dream at the present moment As for European interests » 
he would regard them as big Zammdars or capitalists and they would be 
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placed on the same footmg as these There would be, as there should be, 
provision for reasonable compensation for any existmg interests which are 
legitimate and not harmful to the nation The Prmces are free to join the 
National Assembly which will determine India’s fate as duly elected repre- 
sentatives of their people, not as individuals They are only vassals of the 
Crown and cannot have power superior to the Crown itself, nor status apart 
from the Crown If the Crown itself parts with the power it enjoys, naturally 
the Prmces have to look up to the successor of the Crown, viz , the people 
of India Gandhi wanted on their behalf an honourable settlement with 
Britam All these points were discussed between the Viceroy and Gandhi 
as friends There still existed a wide gulf between the positions taken up 
by the two In spite of that, they parted as friends The time was fast 
approaching for the next session of the Congress which was to take place at 
Ramgarh m Bihar In accordance with the long standing practice of the 
ensuing session fairly long before its sittings, the Workmg Committee met 
at Patna on the 28th February 1940 This time, the Ramgarh Congress, 
some thought, became almost an event, or an incident in the war talks of the 
day But it was not so The Congress had been reorgamsmg itself by 
carving out its several departments the publicity, the mmority, the Harijan 
and the Charka, — ^in order to prepare better the country for the successful 
working of the programme of Satyagraha, which it was admitted on all 
hands, showed the only way out of the impasse Gandhi had written much 
about his philosophy of non-violence and the way it should be applied on a 
mass scale to work out the emancipation of the coimtry 

War Clouds Overhead 

Of the many meetings of the Working Committee that had been held 
since the outbreak of the War, the sitting at Patna on the eve of the Ramgarh 
Session was perhaps the most momentous one The fact was that the 
Congress and the British Government were wagmg a battle of wits It 
was clear that Lord Zetland accused the Congress of mere idealism He, 
however, objected to the term ‘Independence’ and wanted India to accept 
the fetters of connection with the British Empire This was how India and 
Gandhi mterpreted his Lordship’s statement The British were not playmg 
the game like sportsmen on the athletic field On the contrary, they were 
playing at hide and seek They were not in earnest m solvmg the Indian 
problem finally They were obviously gaimngtime — to what purpose, one 
could only guess but could easily guess Did they expect a sudden termi- 
nation of the European War If so their feelmg would naturally be ‘ why 
should we lose India m addition to the colonies, some of which we may have 
to part with m peace ’ If the war deprived England of India that would 
be a poor reward for Britain Any way, India need not have lamented the 
loss of time It only sharpened the appetite of the youth for a fight It 
set India athinkmg senou^y about her destmy It gave an opportunity 
to Gandhi to dwell upon the significance and scope of Satyagraha and the 
conditions under which it could successfully undertake a campaign Alto- 
gether, then, the Congress had no reason to regret either the fruitless vis^ 
of Gkindhi to Delhi or the lapse of sia? months from the commencement of the 
war without its serious repercussions on Indian pohtics Day by day, the 
Indian feehng was coming to recogmze the mevitabiliiy of a clash between 
India and Britam Week by week, the issues were clanfymg themselT^ 
The first liberahty shown by the advisers m regard to the continuance of the 
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policy of the Congress Ministers, and their open and unsolicited avowal of 
sympathy with the ideals of their predecessors, led the public to thmk that 
the Congress Ministries would not be long out of office But the later change 

m policy was out of time with the earlier notes The confirmation of Ordi- 
nance Rule by the British Parliament, the husthng of Legislation on Excess 
Profits Tax, the denial of yellow colour to the polling boxes of the Congress 
Candidates in Madras and the ever thickening rumours in the South about 
prospects of change in the Prohibition Policy — all these pointed to the 
hands of the clock moving backward Of course, people could not with 
advantage, protest against these foi when the cat is away the mouse will 
play as the adage runs But these very pranks and frolics indicated the 
trend of coming events They made it evident how both sides were pre- 
paring to meet on the battlefidd This was inevitable for every day while 
India’s self-respect grew, England’s fair play was receding into the back- 
groimd Moreover, India’s patience, accommodation and philosophical 
balancing of the pros and cons of the situation appeared to encourage in the 
opponent the belief that India felt weak and was inclined to be vacillating 
England would find herself very greatly mistaken in such a view The 
tactics of non-violent war vanes materially from that of violence The 
latter is marked by threats and retorts, ultimata and outbreak of wai 
The former is slower in development but would be suier in its course towaids 
victory in a right cause 

The course of progress before Gandhi’s vision was clear as daylight 
The constructive programme as non-violence at work was the one piepaia- 
tion for the programme of sacufice as embodied m Satyagiaha and Civil 
Disobedience That was why the mternal struggles of the Congress Working 

Committee revealed a strenuous struggle between Gandhi on. the one hand and 
those that would precipitate or at least hasten Civil Disobedience At 
Patna, Gandhi felt that the atmosphere was still against disobedience 
He saw so many differences and so much of mdisciphne that he thought 
they could lead but to one conclusion This was met by the view that if 
we inaugurated C D it would wash away all these differences as it flowc d along 
like a river an its course Gandhi would not agree On the contiary, these 
dissentient forces, he felt, though they avowed that they would 30m a fight 
under Congress leadership, would stray from the path of Civil Disobedience, 
a fact indeed which later experience proved to be only too true , for the 
Communists on the inception of the movement and even prior to it earned 
on an underground propaganda, all their own The forces really were not 
such that could be absorbed into the larger stream of C D by merely hasten- 
ing Its advent Gandhi believed in immediate control of forces and wouki 
not bank upon their coming under control with the progress of the movement 
He wanted to gather the masses then and there and make the fight But 
he felt that he could not create that discipline which was necessary for su< h 
a step ^ A contmgent future could not do service foi an imeortaui present 
Gandhi’s amnd was not built that way and such a conception was beyond 
ins ken He would not accept the view that a new atmosphere had been 
created or that a new experience had been met with His was not the*- 
view that the schisms and the schools of thought that had sprung up weic 
not the excrescences of the Congress but were the results oi its inertia 
Between, however, the groups that held the view have Civil Disobedience 
« A right ’’ and the group that was suspected of saying 

V. IS wong, let us not move,” there was a view honestly and seriously 
neid wxucn provided for a clear definition of the position which the Congress 
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would take up at that juncture Leave alone C D Are not the public in 
doubt as to what we want They would like to read a finality about our 
aims and it should not strike them as though we are changing our minds 
frequently That would be a weakened and dangerous position The 
public must feel that whatever happens — ^if the very heavens fall, ih%s is 
our position Else a feeling of insecurity is produced in the public mind 
which is fatal to C D itself ” A couise of thought such as this was largely 
influenced by a feeling of doubt whether three months earher the country 
was not better prepared than at that time, and whether they were not 
really receding farther and farther from that position ‘‘We may not do 
it today, we may not do it tomorrow, but we must check this impression, 
this doubt and create a sense of finality No one knows what we want, be 
it independence or the Constituent Assembly They think that we talk 
tall and that we shall make it up with them anyhow The question is not 
one of Lord Linlithgow’s sincerety for we have no doubt that he is quite 
sincere, not because of generosity but because of self-mterest The question 
is of our own decision What lay at the bottom of such a reasoning was 
the lurking idea that when the ministers resigned the effect was electric 
and a revolution was ordinarily expected to follow m our country, as m every 
other country, — a revolution, of course of our own type But nothing havmg 
happened, passions subsided and the course of events was progressive de- 
terioration, a feeling of general lassitude and listlessness The problem 
was not one which could be resolved by the meeting of two men of strong will 
The deceptive tendencies were there and it was the duty of the Congress to 
probe the causes and lessen or abate the mischief The Congress must en- 
visage at least what it would do, two months, three months or six months 
hence The crisis was produced by war in which the object of the British 
was to extend, if possible, or at any rate to consohdate their empire The 
Congress did not want them to get Indian help for that purpose It was, 
so to put it, a continuous invasion to utilise India’s resources and that must 
be stopped The truth, however, was that soon after the resignation of the 
Mmisters real strength did not declme, but was really progressing Only 
the red-herring of the communal question was drawn across the field and 
made to obstruct the path of the Congress But patience on its part was 
clearing it slowly from the scene It was the spirit of violence and groups 
wedded thereto that could not do anything themselves but would not agree 
to the Congress domg anything on its own Imes 

This was the background when the Workmg Committee met at Patna 
to frame the agenda for the Ramgarh Session Durmg the past twenty 
years, the agenda of the Annual Session of the Congress has been reduced 
to a few important resolutions whose number, latterly at any rate, had not 
gone beyond 10 or 12, — a figure which would stand favourable comparison 
with the figure of the earher years which went up to twice and thrice as many 
For the BLamgarh Session, the Patna sitting primed up but one resolution 
and that related to India and the War crisis There was really nothing new 
in It It was not as if the doubts and difficulties that have been recounted 
in the foregoing paragraphs arose all anew and afresh But the annual 
session of the Congress, — the first that met after the outbreak of the war 
and perhaps the only one that could meet during its pendency, — wa^ the 
appropriate occasion for summarismg the past and survejnng the present 
and foreshadowing the future in one clear sweep and this is what Ramgarh 
did 



CHAPTER Vin 


Ramgabh, march, 1940 

For thateen years the Congress had been crying wolf-wolf and at last 
the wolf emerged from its wandermgs m the wilderness into the abode of 
man to convert the lands flowmg with milk and honey into scenes of confusion 
and carnage and the green crops and happy habitations of civil life into the 
scorched earth of the military Ramgarh is the first Congress that since 
Satyagraha began to rule the destinies of the Nation, witnessed a war in being 
The Congress had passed many resolutions warning the country against 
participation m all war effort and when the nation met at Ramgarh — ^whon 
the Congress Nagar was by an irony of fate, since converted into an Italian 
Pnsoners’ War Camp, they had already seen through over six months of 
this horrible holocaust and were cogitating as to how best to shape the duly 
of India at this juncture consistently with its cult of non-violence Much 
water had already flowed undei the bridge and the setting for the Ramgarh 
Congress was mateiially different fiom that which had ushered in year after 
year, each of the previous sessions The sound of the war drums was almost 
audible through the forest region in the midst of which Ramgarh with its 
hills and dales, its valleys and stieams was situated The President ol 
Ramgarh was elected as a matter of course He was to have been the ‘ofliciar 
candidate, so to put it, — for IMpuri but under the circumstances explained m 
the chapter on Tripuri, he withdrew of his own accord And it was but 
natural that his name should have been thought of at the eaihest opporl uni ty 
that presented itself next Thus it was that the Ramgarh session eami to 
be presided over by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad There was only a nominal 
contest for the Piesidentship of the 63rd session held at Ramgarh in Maicli 
1940 The votmg by the delgates took place in all the Provinces on h’ebruai y 
16, 1940 and the Maulana was declared elected as President by 180 1 as against 
Sn M N Roy who polled 183 

The functions at Ramgarh were organised to take ])lat*c with the cus- 
tomary eclat at Mazhar Nagai as the improvised city was named Subje<*ts’ 
Committee, Exhibition, Public Meetings all went off w< 11, excejit the open 
session, whichwas airanged to take place in a picturesque depicssion ol this 
tableland But nature frowned and the whole field was filled with thigh- 
deep waters m which, by the onset of a stormy lain winch took its timing 
precisely so as to synchronize with the time of the Congress The eld<*rs 
of the Congress braved it all Nor was there a place where to hide one’s 
head, for it was all open In a moment the sea of men and woim u wilh 
children in their arms, dressed m their best attire became eonv< rted into a 
village of huts which were made up for the nonce by t he mats below the ir 
feet servmg as the roofs above their heads But the storm bit w with such 
ferocity that delegates and visitors, mats and umbrellas, — thousands of 
them began to move m a stream, with children soaked to the bone, clas]><'d 
to their bosoms It was in the midst of this cataclysm of natuic that the 
chairman of the Reception Committee and the President got thioiigh their 
respective functions though the addresses had to be taken for read and the 
resolution of the day was just moved by Jawaharlal and postponed to the 
morrow The Congress was more fortunate the next day and that for just 
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the length of tune that the session conducted with leisure and dignity occupie 
It met around the flag staff, where the grounds were high and dry and tl 
historic decision of the Congress supported by a speech from Gandhi no le 
histone, was taken in the nudst of the utmost solemnity and seriousness 1 
an audience that sat around the flag mast which itself stood on a brown ai 
yellow Asoka pillar imitation 30 ft high in front of the main gate of Mazhj 
Nagar 

The Ramgarh session was as usual held m village surroundings in tl 
midst of a forest area that belonged to Haja of Ramgarh — a, highly patriot 
and unostentatious young man, who was generous to a degree and signalise 
his enthusiasm by entertammg the members of the All India Congress Corr 
mittee at a party It was in the fitness of thmgs, that Sjt Rajen Bab 
should have been chosen to welcome the delegates from far and near an 
his speech is one of those remarkable performances which may well be rea< 
and reread for its appropriate selection of argument and anecdote Biha 
as the land of romance and religion and the region of the birth and nunistr 
of Buddha, was brimmmg with stories of his wisdom and scholarship whic 
he that passes may read everywhere If sermons m stones and books i 
running brooks are not a mere fib of the poet’s imagmation but the facts of 
royal saint’s aaaetic life, then it is m Bihar that we must look for them an 
Rajendra Babu has narrated one such sermon which we reproduce below 

LtESSON fbom past 

We may, however, sometimes draw a lesson from the past and get ai 
inspiration from it I shall close this after placmg before you one sue! 
incident There was a time when Raja Ajat Shatru was reigning m Sout] 
Bihar and the Republic of the Vajjies was flourishing in North Bihar 
Ajat Shatru was desirous of conquering the Vaj jies and annexing their territory 
to his kmgdom Gautam Buddha visited Rajgir which was Ajat Shatru ’1 
capital and stayed at thehiUof Gidhakut Ajat Shatru deputed his Mmiste 
Bassakar to Buddha to find out what Buddha’s opinion was about his designs 
agamst the Vaj jies When Buddha came to know the intention of Ajat Shatri 
he put seven questions to his disciple Anand and on getting rephes to then 
gave his reply to Ajat Shatru’s question He asked — ^Anand, have you heart 
whether the Vajjies hold their assembhes frequently and whether these 
assemblies are well attended ’ Anand rephed * I have heard, O Lord, that th< 
assembhes of the Vajjies are held frequently and are well attended 
Buddha said “ Then, O Anand, so long as the assembhes of the Vajjies 
contmue to meet frequently and are well attended you can expect only their 
progress and not their destruction ” He put six more questions of this nature 
and on getting satisfactory answers to them rephed — ‘ So long as the Vajjies 
contmue to sit together, to work together, to perform their national duties 
together , so long as they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without 
makmg laws nor to disobey their laws , so long as they continue to act m a 
collective way accordmg to the rules made by themselves , so long as they 
contmue to respect their elders, to show honour to them, and to accept such 
of their advice as is worthy of acceptance , so long as they continue not to 
treat harshly or behave rudely towards their women , so long as they con- 
tmue to respect their Chaztyas (rehgious and national shrmes) and not to 
deprive them of old endowments properly given to them, so long as they give 
protection to their arhants (self-sacrificing learned men) and allow arhanst 
from outside to enter their territories and arhants of their own territory to 
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live in comfort , so long will they continue to prosper and flourish and you 
should expect no harm to them ” When Ajat Shatru heard this he became 
convinced that it was not possible to conquer the Vajjies with his armies 
How true even to-day are these seven laws which govern the rise and fall 
of nations and which were promulgated twenty-five hundred ycais ago 
In the hills of Rajgir the rock of Gidhkut reminds us of them even to-day 
Differences of opinion are natural in any living society The ability to solve 
them is the sign of a well oiganised society Can we say of the Congiess 
to-day that we sit together, woik together and do oui national duty as one 
man Can we say that we do not disobey lulcs made by oui selves and that 
we collectively act according to rules regulaily laid down by ourselves^ 
Can we say with confidence that we lespect oui elders and listen to and 
accept their advice which is worthy of acceptance ^ The strength of the 
Vajjies lay in these fundamental matters Our sfciength will also incxcaso 
if wc are able to answer these questions in the affirmative Buddha on one 
occasion showed the assembly of the Va 33 ies to his bhzkshus and told them — 
“Look at this assembly and you can form an opinion as to what an assembly 
of the gods is like ” Is it not possible for us to so organise and conduct this 
our national organisation that Mahatma Gandhi may instead of complaining 
of indiscipline and violence m us point out to the girls of his Ashram ancl 
address to them words similar to those which the Buddha addressed to his 
bhzkshus 

The Presidential address was a consummate pcrfoiniancc The Maulana 
is well known as an erudite scholar who had icceivcd liis education in tlie 
Egyptian University of Elezar for his scholarship in divinity and eminence 
m culture, for his clarity of expression and command of language, for his 
deep mtellectual acumen and keen debating powers, for his quickness ol 
perception and readiness of rapartee, he has few equals in India and his 
position as a Muslim divme is unique in the world of Islam Ills statuesque 
features, his radiant countenance, his perpetual smile, endear him to his 
environment as readily as his high reputation exalts him high above them 
He had once belonged to the school of violence and was mteined along with 
the All Brothers during the Great War of 1914-18 for a period ol over foui 
years from 1915 to December 1919 With the non-co-opciation movemc nt, 
he threw his full weight into the national stiugglc and was a fellow pnsonoi 
with Deshbandhu Das in 1921 He employed his good offices to bung 
about an undeistandmg between the no-changers and pro-changers allcr 
the Gaya Session m 1922 and his balanced 3 udgment, his indefatigable laboui s, 
his sterling patriotism earned for him the Presidentship of the speci*il session 
at Delhi m September 1928 Seventeen years later, it fell to the good 
fortune of the country to invite him once agam to guide the ship of the Congrc'ss 
on the turbulent waters of Indian politics and the world knows only too 
well how deftly he piloted it at last to a safe haven He had declarccl 
all along that he stood for a fight and when he saw his chance before him to 
maugurate the fight he felt it his duty to accept the Presidentship ol 
Ramgarh 

“ To-day our caravan is passing a very critical stage The essential 
difficulty of such a critical period lies m its conflicting possibilities It is 
very probable that a correct step may bring us very near our goal, and on 
the other hand, a false step may land us in fresh troubles and difficulties,’^ 
said Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his presidential address at the 53rd Session 
of the Indian National Congress at Ramgarh 
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He based his address on the following two questions whither is the 
step taken by us in consequence of the declaration of war on the Srd Septem- 
ber, 1939, leading us And where do we stand now ^ 

Tired of Imperialism: 

Reiterating that India’s head and heart were with those peoples who 
were standing up for democracy and freedom and resistmg this wave of 
reaction, Maulana Azad said 

“India cannot endure the prospect of Nazism and Fascism, but she is 
even more tired of British imperiahsm If India remains deprived of 
her natural right to freedom, this would clearly mean that British 
imperiahsm continued to flourish with all its traditional characteristics 
and under such conditions, India would on no account be prepared 
to lend a helping hand for the triumph of British imperialism ” 


India’s Position 

“While the Empire countries were given freedom of decision, said the 
President, what place did India occupy in this picture of the British Com- 
monwealth ’ India is bemg told to-day that the generous hand of Britain 
will confer upon her the precious gift of Dommion Status in the near but 
imknown future When the war began, a war which will probably be one 
of the greatest m the world, India was pushed mto it suddenly without her 
even realismg that she was entering it This fact alone was suiSicient to 
show us which way the wind was blowing ” 

Congress Demand and British Reaction 

Maulana Azad dwelt at length on the Congress demand, the answer of 
the British Government and the steps so far taken by the Congress and said 

“ At the first touch of reahty the structure of make-behef fell to 
pieces For the last four years the world resounded with cries of de- 
mocracy and freedom The utterance^ of the most responsible spokes- 
men of England and France m this regard are so fresh in our memory 
as not to need recall But the moment ladia raised this question, 
the reahty behind these utterances was unveiled Now we are told 
that, without doubt, safeguardmg the freedom of nations is the aim 
of this war but that this is confined withm the geographical limits of 
Europe The peoples of Asia and Africa should not dare to have any 
such hopes ” 


India’s Right 

Emphasismg that it is not a question of the desire or the measure of the 
desire of the British Government — ^the straight and simple question is of 
India’s right, Maulana Azad said, “our case is crystal clear We do not 
wish to see British imperialism triumphant and stronger and thus lengthen 
the penod of our own subjection to it We absolutely refuse to do so Our 
way hes patently m the opposite direction ” 

“ The step of temporary and partial co-operation which we took in 1937, 
we withdrew after the declaration of war Inevitably we mchned towards 
further steps m non-co-operation As we stand to-day, we have to decide 
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whether we should march forward in this direction or go backward When 
once a step is taken, there is no stopping To cry halt, is to go back and 
we refuse to go back We can only, therefore, go forward I am sure that 
the voice of every one of you joins mine when I proclaim that we must and 
will go forward ” 


No Chance Yet ^ 

“ In these circumstances was it beyond the realm of possibility that 
history should, contrary to its old record, take a new step Was it impossible 
that two great peoples of the world, who had been tied together by the course 
of events as rulers and ruled, should create a new relationship between them, 
based on reason, justice and peace ^ If that had been possible, the sorrows 
bom of world war would have given place to a new-born hope , and the 
new order of reason and justice would have ushered in a new dawn If the 
British people could have proudly said to the world to-day that they had 
added such a new example to history, what a vast and unparalleled triumph 
this would have been for humanity Certamly this was not an impossibility 
but It was an amazingly difficult thing to do ’’ 

Mahatma’s Faith 

“In the pi evading darkness of the times, it is faith m the bright side of 
human nature which sustams the great soul of Mahatma Gandhi lie is 
always prepared to take advantage of every opening which might lead to a 
mutual settlement without feeling that he is weakenmg his unassailable 
position ” 

RaHGAKH THE subjects’ COMMITTEE 

The course of events at Ramgarh was not as smooth as one would have 
expected considering the fact that the mam resolution had already been 
primed up at Patna But ideas were fast moving even in the short intci v il 
Mr Jinnah’s theory of two nations was beginning to take shape in his own 
mmd and express itself m the foim of Pakistan The communal tioublc 
which C D was apprehended to create had already commenced and the Suk- 
kur Riots had begun m right earnest, — ^riots which ultimately took a toll 
of 400 lives lost and thousands wounded and which for wantoiiness, bi utalily 
and bloodshed had not been paralleled till then in the annals oi the <^ountiy 
If we may anticipate events those of Dacca which began m the middle ol 
March 1941, z e a, year later, and continued till July as well as those oi 
Ahmedabad and Bombay with periodical outbreaks tdl the month of July 
1941, and on a smaller scale those at Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares, — nil 
made up a picture even more ghastly and horrifying than the manslaughter 
at Sukkur The picture at Ramgarh then of the demand of a territorial and 
ethnic divisions and of mter-communal strife was not one that could be 
contemplated with equanimity at any rate, m so far as the inauguration ol 
C D durmg the tune of war was concerned While the prospect was such, 
the retrospect of events was nothmg re-assurmg For Gandhi saw indiscipline 
everywhere, m Congress elections, Municipal matters and Pubhc life generally 
and what was more, a certam hypocrisy and double dealing in the events 
at Rajkot which had forced him to wmd up the movement He rccallc<l 
how people were pretending to be Satyagrahis, but were secretly visiting 
the Thakore Saheb and flattering him He admitted, doubtless, that if 
at the end of 20 years’ traming this was the result, the weakness certamly 
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la> » with those who trained more than those who received the training, 
But the more Gandhi made an effort to correct the insincerity, the more he 
only helped to make the effort merely verbal He did not conceal from his 
view the fact that people from villages were going mto the movement in 
twenties and fifties and himdreds, but if one saw an element of insmcerity 
even in them, the only recourse would be to select a small group and fight 
It was for a solution that way that Gandhi was probmg It was to that end 
that he had to stiffen his demand and sought to give no loophole to any 
Sometimes, Gandhi felt as if he should be left out of the picture and be kept 
m reserve, while the rest proceeded While he was left ahve and— alert, 
would the pubhc mmd open and bestir itself under such circumstances 
People might ghbly say that a new leadership was wanted out of unbelief 
or out of disgust But Gandhi’s colleagues and co-adjutors would not leave 
him alone though at the same time, there was a view that Civil Disobedience 
need not be the only weapon and if the Congress felt that its strength was not 
equal to it, it must relate its immediate demand to its available strength 
That was a view, however, which found no echo in a second heart and in 
Gandhi himself the reaction was such, that if the general view was that people 
all over Hindustan were tired then he would like to try in Gujarat where he 
hoped to get full co-operation What troubled him was the organisation 
‘ How could I fight with this organisation^’ That was Ins constant thought 
in his mtrospections — constant query m discussion Notmg as he did, the 
state of the organisation he felt mclmed to tell the Congressmen, that he 
saw great danger and that no fight was possible with such an organisation 
Should he then carry on the struggle alone as he had done m Champaran and 
Ahmedabad without so much as the name of the Congress, when his colla- 
borators, vzz , Rajendra Babu and Brijakishore Babu were nobodies He 
seriously felt like proposing to stand aside from this lead That was a reve- 
lation to be sure for in Patna that was not his frame of mmd Was it the 
result of the communications he was receivmg in which the blame was cast 
on him that he was being forced to act by fear of Subhash Babu It is true 

that opmions at one extreme are contradicted and resisted, the tendency of 
human nature is to let the pendulam of their opinions lack over to the 
other extreme under a sense of irritation Was Gandhi also succumbing 
to this law of the pendulam This was not the first time that charges of 
fear were laid at his door There was a time when he was charged with 
fear by Lala Bajpat Rai Really ttiere was another reason why Gandhi 
took up such an attitude People were becommg impatient and he felt 
that he could not be hustled That was why he suggested that his colleagues 
should draft a resolution for Ramgarh a fresh one and on a tabula rasa 
It is true that if this should be done, they would be doing something dif- 
ferent from what had been done at Patna when they asked people to get 
ready quickly Now were they not divertmg the country from such a 
course The position could be put pithily People were askmg Gandhi, 
‘‘when do you begm” and he m turn was afcmg the people, “when do you get 
ready ” Gandhi did not abate from his position in Patna If anybody 
suggested that because the country’s strength was not adequate, therefore, 
its demand should be lowered, Gandhi’s effective and emphatic reply to 
that was a down right ‘no’ For a moment such a reply would make people 
feel that he would neither advance nor recede But to Gandhi, there was 
no diflBlculty at all, for he had no two opmions on the necessity for a fight 
or the reducibihty of the demand Fight was mevitable even as the demand 
Was unalterable* But he must get the country ready and get the Govern- 
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mem; too leady The Government’s offer was not only far away fiom in- 
dependence, but theie was not even Dominion Status m the offer The 
fact was that the position of the Congress was a defensive one It was not 
a question of preparmg foi an attack An attack requiicd preparation 
which meant traming and discipline and Gandhi’s leadership He would 
be the last man, having once proclaimed himself as an expert m Satj^agiaha, 
to lun away from it later Moreover, only four months prior to Ramgarh, 
a resolution was proposed and nearly accepted entrusting the whole thing 
to Gandhi But he was only the de facto leader not dejure All that Gandhi 
wanted to make sure of was to clear the impression that he was likely to 
begin C D shortly, because he had not the atmosphere, the material oi 
even men In the end, the Patna lesolution stood at Ramgarh When 
Gandhi wanted to excuse himself and be left alone it was but natural that 
Maulana should have put it to him to say whether it was fair for Gandhi 
to invite him (Maulana) to the Chair and then himself walk away from 
the Congress 

The Congress considered it an affront offered to India that she should 
have been declared a belligerent country without any reference to her people 
in respect of a war which was being carried on fundamentally for Imperialist 
ends The Congress could not in any way be a party to such a wit and 
theiefore disapproved of Indian troops being made to fight foi Great Britain 
and of the drain from India of men and malerial lor tlic purpose Th^s 
view of the matter was accepted by seasoned statesmen like Mi S K 
Ratcliff ee a former editor of the Siatemnan and who wi otc the following aitic Ic 
in the Catholic World 


THE SATYAGRAHA 

*‘The first item of the Indian case is that the unhappy oc cun eiK^es ol 
1940, mcluding the arrest of many prominent members of the Congress 
party could have been avoided without difficulty had il not been Jortlu^ 
mitial mistake of the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow in declaring India a bc‘lligcieid 
without consulting the Indian Legislatures 

This step was not easy to recall , but one cannot help asking wiicthoi, 
in the hard circumstances of 1940, recovery would not h<ive been made' 
much less difficult, for both sides, if the resignation of the Congiess Mnusleis 
m the autonomous provinces had been avoided The abandonment ol 
responsibility in such circumstances makes concilialion and oo-operation 
almost impossible Gandhi’s intervention too, me leased the difficulty foi 
he advised or sanctioned the resumption of civil disobedience by individuals, 
which seems like a contiadiction in terms ” 

Once again the Congress held aloft its objective, v%z , Complete In- 
dependence and declared that Dominion or any other status witlim the Im- 
perial structure was wholly inapplicable to India, as it would bind India 
m many ways to British policies and British economic s tincture Self- 
determmation through a Constituent Assembly provided the only solution 
That alone would secure communal harmony and base Indians contribution 
on Independence, democracy and national unity, embracing the people ot 
the States in the scheme, for sovereignty in India rested with tlie peoph' 
whether of the States or the Provinces and the right of neither the Ruleis 
nor of foreign vested interests could be admitted to come in the way of 
Indian Freedom The withdrawal of the Congress Ministries from the 
Provinces, so dissociating India from the War was but a preliminary step 
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which must be followed by C D in good time Gandhi would undertake 
the responsibility of declaring C D on being satisfied that disciplme was 
bemg observed and the constructive programme duly pursued 

The speeches of Gandhi at the Sub 3 ects^ Committee as well as at the 
open session and his exhortation to the country a week later, constitute 
a literature m themselves and form integral factors in the development of 
the history of our times (See pages 122 to 132 March of Events ) 

“ Smce I went out of the Congress at Bombay, there has been an under- 
standing between me and the Working Committee that I should not be 
asked to speak at the A I C C or the Subjects’ Committee meetings and 
I should be allowed to serve the country m my own way with whatever 
strength is left m me I have usually been attending the meetings of the 
Working Committee On this occasion, I myself suggested that I should 
address the Subjects’ Committee and also the delegates The Working Com- 
mittee agreed to this and although I wanted to address you before the reso- 
lution was adopted, the Committee suggested that I do so after the resolution 
was disposed of 

“ I have come to you to meet you and renew my acquaintance with 
you, and also give you an opportunity to meet me and find out whether 
there has been any change in me I have been m pubhc life for full fifty 
years , I have been in charge of various organisations and come m contact 
with milhons of people Besides, I have been m contact with correspondence 
with me It should, therefore, not be diflB.cult for me to remember you 

“ All the same I wanted to establish direct contact and know where 
we stand in relation to each other I notice that you have made considerable 
progress in the art of debate I congratulate you on that, for a democratic 
organisation does need people who can express themselves clearly and mam- 
tam a high level of discussion I also find that the number of amendments 
you move has mcreased That too is good because we want new ideas 
It is good that various pomts of view should be presented before the pubhc 
so that if any point that is not accepted today may be accepted tomorrow 

“ You have adopted this resolution almost unanimously Only seven 
or eight among you dissented They had every right to do so The passmg 
of this resolution adds to my responsibihty, because I was present at the 
time of discussion If I wanted I had an opportunity to place my view 
before you but the Workmg Committee felt that I should not do so before 
the resolution had been disposed of and I consented 

“ I do not want to reply to what has been said by some of you m the 
course of the debate I want to tell you, however,, that there have been 
occasions in the past when I agreed to laxmch a movement although some of 
the conditions laid down by me had not been fulfilled, but on this occasion 
I am going to be very strict, not because I want to be hard but because 
I want you to realise that the general who has to lead the fight must let his 
army know his conditions for leadmg them 

“ This time I find that the difficulties you would have to face are much 
greater than those we were faced with on former occasions These are of 
two kinds, external and mtemal We have declared very clearly what we 
want We have made it so clear that further clarification is not possible 
Similarly the British Government have also made dear their pomt of view 
Britain is involved m a World War and naturally if we oppose it at this time 
It will mean trouble This is the first difficulty But our real difficulty is 
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an internal one I have written on several occasions that m Civil Disobe 
dience one need not be afraid of external difficulties if the fight is carried on 
proper hnes 

“ Our internal difficulty is that we have a large number of Congress 
members on our Register People have jomed us because they find that the 
Congress has acquired power Many people who did not join the Congress 
before have now joined it They have harmed it because they have joined 
perhaps with selfish motives In a democratic organisation we cannot pre- 
vent such people fiom joining unless our oigamsation is so strong that sheer 
weight of public opinion would compel them to remain out 

That cannot happen so long as our contact with piimary Congicss 
members is only for voting purpose Theie is no discipline in the Congress 
There aie a number of groups and there are quail els and squabbles We 
seem not to believe in non-violence as regards oui own internal oigamsation 
Wherever I go I hear the same complamt My conception of democracy is 
not the formation of groups quarrelling with one another to such an extent 
as would destroy the oigamsation itself Again we are not only a democratic 
oigamsation We are also a fighting organisation Our fight is not yet 
over When we maich as an army, we are no longei a democracy As 
soldiers we have got to take oideis fiom the General and obey them im- 
plicitly His word must be law I am youi General It should not mean 
that I should keep you m daik regaiding my feelings I do not know of 
any General m history who was so powerless as I am I have no sanctions 
My only sanction is love In one way it is a great thing but in another 
sense it can also be worthless I can say I cheiish love for all in my heart 
Perhaps you also do so but your love must be active You must fulfil the 
conditions set down in the Independence Pledge You must allow me 
to tell you that if you do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible 
lor me to launch a struggle You will have to find another General You 
cannot compel me to lead you agamst my will When you appoint me as 
your general, you must obey my command There can be no aigument 
about it Because my only sanction is love, I argue with you, for love must 
be characterised by patience I have heard friends criticising the Charkha 
I know you are all ready to go to jails but you must cam the right and pay 
the price for going to jails You will not be going to jails as criminals 

"^his condition about Charkha and Khadi has been thcie since 1020 
Our programme and policy have been the same all these days You might 
have grown wiser in this matter since then, but I must tell you I have not 
The more I thmk about non-violence, the greater virtues I find in it 

**I have been an outlaw since 19X8 Before that I was so loyal to the 
empire that I wrote to Lord Chelmsford that I longed to have the same** 
loyalty towards the Empire as a Britisher has in his heax fc I wrote those 
words because I am a behever in truth Truth is my God and I could not 
have written anything else if I wanted to be tiue to myself You may have 
other ways than truth and non-violence, hut mine is the same old path and, 
being just a human being like you, I also commit mistakes Never have 
I dreamt that I am a Mahatma We are all equals m the eyes of God 
To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harij ans are all alike I canno fc be fw volou s 
when I talk of Qaid-e-Azam Jmnah He is my brother* Iwoulclbehapx>y 
indeed if he could keep me m his pocket There was a time when I could say 
that there was no Mushm whose confidence I did not enjoy It is my mis- 
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fortune that it is not so today I do not read all that appears m the Urdu 
Press, but perhaps I get a lot of abuses there I am not sorry for it I still 
beheve that without Hindu-Mushm settlement there can be no Swaraj 
You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk of fight I do so because it 

is to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly If Muslims who come to the 
Constituent Assembly through Mushm votes declare that there is nothmg 
common between Hmdus and Muslims, then alone I would give up all hope 
but even then I would argue with them because they read the Quran and I 
have also studied somethmg of that Holy Book I will tell them that God 
makes no distmction between Hmdus and Muslims When Lord Zetland 
was wounded I was deeply pamed I felt as if 1 was myself woimded If 
you want me you must understand this It is my constant endeavour to 
create good-will in the opponent’s mmd I fight British Imperialism but 
I have no quarrel with those who run the Imperialist machme I do not 
want to destroy them but I want to brmg about a change in them 

^ You must know that compromise is m my very bemg I will go to the 
Viceroy fifty times if there is need for it When I was fightmg (General 
Smuts, at the very last moment I telephoned to him to try and see if the 
fight could be abandoned He put down the receiver m anger I was not 
sorry because thereby he did not msult me and you know we are now great 
friends^ If you have suspicion that I will compronuse, you must believe 
that that compromise wiU not be at the cost of the country I will not 
sell India Whatever I do, I do to mcrease the strength of our country 
The basis of my fight is love for the opponent If I had no love m my heart 
for the Dutch and the English I would not have been able to fight them 
m South Africa 

“Somebody has suggested that the word ‘ mass ’ does not appear in 
the resolution m reference to civil disobedience If it is not to be mass civil 
disobedience why should I come to you ^ If it were to be done by a handful 
of people you would not find me here argumg with you You might perhaps 
not be tal^g these thmgs seriously, but m my mmd there is no other thought 
My mmd is wholly concentrated on trymg this great experiment with your 
help and support, because it will not only benefit India but the whole world 

“Every Congress Committee must therefore become a umt of Satyagraha 
To that extent democracy comes to an end To that extent democratic 
organisation like ours will have to follow explicitly my instruction If that 
does not happen, millions of people who follow us will be sacrificed I will 
not allow that to happen I may have to lay down my life for preservmg 
the power that has accrued to India You may not be able to analyse that 
power but it is there It is the power of Ahimsa 

“ I do not want to come m if there is anyone who wants to launch a 
struggle But he can do so outside the Congress If he wants to remain 
m the Congress he must follow the Congress programme and pohcy Of 
course it is possible for anyone to remam m the Congress and yet disobey it, 
but that won’t be the way of Satyagraha which never harms the man who 
uses the weapon The passmg of the resolution does not bmd you yet 
It is stiU open to you to reverse it You may have another method, but 
so far as I am concerned I have only the same old programme I know that 
that method has never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now 
if I can get your whole-hearted support and co-operation, I can show you 
what can be achieved withm even a month ” 
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The open session 

20 - 3-1940 

was glad to have the opportunity of listening to the speakers who 
moved the amendments The name of Satyagraha was on their lips, and it 
remmded me of the Biblical phrase “ Not those who say ‘ Lord ’ ‘ Lord ’ 
but those who do the will of God will find Him ” (Cheers) I do not need 
your cheers, I want to win your hearts and your intellects, and cheers and 
acclamations stand m the way of winnmg them Let me therefore warn 
you that not those who shout ‘ Satyagraha ‘ Satyagraha % will do Satya- 
graha but those who will work for it And the essence of Satyagraha is to 
carry out m letter and spirit the word of him whom you have chosen as your 
general, and to eschew the thmgs he asks you to avoid For without Satya- 
graha carried out m the proper spirit, there is no victory and no Swaraj 

believe with some of you who said that it is our duty to shake ourselves 
free from slavery But how are we to do it ^ Supposing a few dacoits 
come and take possession of our house and drive us out, it is of course our 
duty to fight the dacoits and get our house back from them But how can 
we do it We have to plan and prepare for it Therefore when I saw you 
acclaimmg the speaker who said that we were ready, I was shocked For 
I know that we are not ready And knowing this, how can I ask you to 
fight ^ I know that with such as you I can only have defeat And defeat 
I do not want, and defeat I have never known, not even in Rajkot, whatever 
you may say to the contrary The word ‘ defeat ’ is not to be found in my 
dictionary, and everyone who is selected as a recruit in my army maybe 
sure that there is no defeat for a Satyagrahi 

‘‘One of the speakers said that he had no quarrel with the charkha, but 
he wanted the charkha to be divorced from Satyagraha Well, I tell you, as F 
have been telling you these 20 years, that there is a vital connection between 
Satyagraha and charkha, and the more I find that belief challenged the more 
I am confirmed m it Otherwise I am no fool to persist in tui ning the charkha, 
day in and day out, at home and even on trains in the teeth of medical 
advice I want you too to be turning the charkha with the same faith An<i 
unless you do it and unless you habitually use Kliadi you will deceive me and 
deceive the world 

“I shall of course die with non-violence on my lips, but you arc not 
wedded to it in the sense I am, and so it is open to you to have anothei 
programme and to make our country free But if you will not do this, nor 
turn the charkha, and want me to fight, it will be an impossible situation 

“I know that you will not fight unless you have me with you, but then 
you must know that I am here and I would fight only as a representative of 
those dumb milhons for whom I live and for whom X want to die My 
loyalty to them is greater than any other loyalty, and it is ior them that 
I would not give up the charkha even if you were to forsake me or kill me 
For I know that, if I were to relax the conditions ol the charkha, I should 
brmg ruin upon those dumb millions for whom I have to answer before God 
If, therefore, you do not believe in the charkha in the sense I believe in it, 
I implore you to leave me The charkha is an outward symbol of truth and 
non-violence, and unless you have them in your hearts you will not lake to 
the charkha cither Remember, therefore, that you have to fulfil both the 
internal and external conditions If you fulfil the internal condition, you 
will cease to hate your opponent, you will not seek or work for his dcstruc- 
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tion, but pray to God to have mercy on him Do not, theiefore, concentrate 
on showing the misdeeds of the Government, for we have to convert and 
befriend those who run it And after all no one is wicked by natuie And 
if others are wicked, are we the less so ^ That attitude is inherent in Satya- 
graha, and if you do not subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leave 
me For without a belief in my programme and without an acceptance of 
my condition you will ruin me, rum yourselves and rum the cause 

EVERY CONGRESS COMMITTEE A SATYAGRAHA COMMITTEE 

‘‘When I said at the Subjects’ Conomittee meetmg at Ramgarh that every 
Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha Committee I meant every 
word of what I said as I meant every word of everything else I said I 
would like every Congressman who desires to serve m the Satyagraha Sena 
to read my two speeches made at Ramgarh as well as whatever else I may 
write in Harijan on the struggle and carry out the mstructions meant foi 
him oi her 

‘Tn the coming struggle, if it must come, no half-hearted loyalty will 
answer the purpose Imagine a general marching to battle with doubtmg, 
ill-prepared soldiers He will surely march to defeat I will not consciously 
make any such fatal experiment This is not meant to frighten Congressmen 
If they have the will, they will not find my mstructions difficult to follow 
Correspondents tell me that though they have no faith m me or the Charkha 
they ply the latter for the sake of disciplme I do not understand this 
language Can a general fight on the strength of soldiers who, he knows, 
have no faith m him^ The plain meanmg of this language is that the cor- 
respondents beheve in mass action but do not believe m the connection 
I see between it and the Charkha etc , if the action is to be non-violent They 
beheve in my hold on the masses but they do not believe m the things which 
I beheve have given me that hold They merely want to exploit me and 
will grudgmgly pay the price which my ignorance or obstmacy (according to 
them) demands I do not call this disciplme True disciphne gives enthu- 
siastic obedience to mstructions even though they do not satisfy reason 
A volunteer exercises his reason when he chooses his general but after havmg 
made the choice, he does not waste his time and energy m scanning every 
mstruction and testing it on the anvil of his reason before following it 
“ There is not to reason why 

“Now for my mstructions — 

“Every Congress Comnuttee should become a Satyagraha Committee 
and register such Congressmen who beheve in the cultivation of the spirit 
of goodwill towards all, who have no untouchabihty in them m any shape 
or form, who would spm regularly and who habitually use Khaddar to the 
exclusion of all other cloth I would expect those who thus register the 
names with their Committee to devote the whole of their spare time to the 
constructive programme If the response is smeere, these Satyagraha 
Committees would become busy spuming depots They will work m con- 
junction with and under the guidance of A ICC branches in a busmesshke 
manner so that there remam m the jurisdiction of the Committees no Con- 
gressmen who have not adopted Elhaddar for exclusive use I shall expect 
busmesshke reports to be sent from provmciai)b.eadquarters to the A I C C 
as to the progress of the work of the Satyagraha Committees Seeing that 
this registration IS to be puiely voluntary, the reports would mention the 
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numbers both of those who gi\e their names foi registration and those who 
do not 

“The legisteied Sat;yagiahis will keep a diary of the work that they do 
from day to day Their work, besides their own spinning, will consist m 
visiting the priinar\ members and inducing them to use Khadi, spin and 
register themselves Whethei they do so oi not contact should be main- 
tained with them 

"‘There should be \isits paid to Harijan homes and then difficulties 
removed so far as possible 

“Needless to say that names should be legisfcered only of those who aie 
willing and able to suffer imprisonment 

“No financial assistance is to be expected by Satyagrahi prisoners whe- 
ther for themselves or their dependents 

“So much for active Satyagrahis But there is a much laiger class of 
men and women who, though they will not spin or court or suffer imprison- 
ment, believe in the two cardinal principles of Satyagraha and welcome and 
wish well to the struggle These I will call passive Satyagrahis They 
will help equally with the active ones, if they will not interfere with the course 
of the struggle by themselves courting imprisonment or aiding or precipitat- 
ing strikes of labourers or students Those who out of overzeal or for any 
other cause will act central y to these instructions will harm the struggle and 
may even compel me to suspend it When the forces of violence are let loose 
all over the world and when nations leputed to be most civilized cannot think 
of any force other than that of arms for the settlement ot their disputes, 
I hope that it will be possible to say of India that she fought and won the* 
battle of freedom by purely peaceful means 

“I am quite clear m my mind that, given the co-operation of politicallv'' 
minded India, the attamment of India’s freedom is perfectly possible through 
unmixed non-violence Let alone the world, I the self-styled general have 
repeatedly admitted that we have violence in our hearts, that we are often 
violent to one another in our mutual dealings I must confess that I will 
not be able to fight so long as we have violence in oui midst But I will 
light if the proposed register is honest and if those who courageously keep out 
will not disturb the even course of the struggle 

“Non-violent action means mobilisation ol world opinion iii our favour 
I know that a growing number of thinking men and women of the world are 
sick of the war spirit , the^'- arc longing for a way ol peace and they are look- 
ing to India to point that way We cannot have that opinion on our sid<^ 
if we are not honestly non-violent Let me repeat what I have said m these 
columns that I shall be able to fight with a very small army of honest Satya- 
grahis but shall feel powerless and embarrassed, if I have a huge army iii 
which I can have no trust or as to whose behaviour I <im not always sure 
‘T expect the A ICC to organise Satyagraha Committees and report 
to me from time to time of the progress made If there is an enthusiastu 
response, inside of one month it should be possible to forecast the exact 
period required to put the Satyagraha Committees m woiking order ” 

The story of the year 1989 would not be complete without a referenci' 
to the countrywide celebrations of Gandfei’s seventy-first birthday On 
the 2nd of October 1939, Gandhi had com^ted the Psalmist’s span of three 
score and ten, and continued nevertheless to maintain his health as ever 
before There was some visible dechne m his strength but that only restrict- 
ed his tours and therefoie gave more time for work at the desk or on the lap 
to be more precise Ills message of non-violence stood out in conspicuous 
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relief against the tragic background of a destructive ^\ar going on m Europe 
The Country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a ^hole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being 
the propaganda and sale of Ediadi Workers everywhere strove to dispose 
of large stocks of Khaddar The birthday celebrations were also marked bv 
public meetings held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s 
life, message and philosophy were explamed to the public and congratulatory 
resolutions passed Many papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers 
Many others published articles dealmg with his life and work Sir Sarvepalh 
Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of the Hindu University, Benares, presented 
to Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled Essays and 
flection on Mahatma Gandhi The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons m all spheres of life and from all parts of the world Gandhi 
received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations all over 
the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the success of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill 

The conclusion of each session of the Congress signalizes a natural land- 
mark in the computation of values as well as the appraisements of the stock 
m trade A reference has been made to the new independence pledge pre- 
scribed for the year 1940 and the changes introduced therein regardmg 
Khaddar No sooner than this had been done than an objection was raised 
to the addendum incorporated anew to the pledge to be taken on the 26th 
of January That addendum was an indicator of emphasis rather than sub- 
stantial addition, for it was an old old idea then It was largely a reservation 
or a safeguard against the inroads of spinnmg on the economic programme of 
the Congress and Gandhi hastened to congratulate, so early as in January 
1940 the Socialists, the Royists and others who had spoken out their minds 
on spinnmg The situation that faced the country was serious Once 
C D was started, Gandhi was not the man to suspend it except on a proper 
settlement To him, therefore, a non-violent fight should be based on un- 
adulterated non-violence ‘T dare not lead an army” said he ‘‘that does not 
answer the qualifications which I regard essential to success ” He would 
not look at half-hearted allegiance Divided allegiance would lead to disaster 
Nor did he thrust his leadership upon the nation To call him a Dictator 
was the “ most unkindest cut of all ” to be sure To call the first servant 
of the nation by any other name than as such is wrong Even if he was 
a Generalissimo, it was not by a wnt that he would be so mstaUed, but only 
by the unbreakable bonds of loyalty and confidence that existed between 
him and his following Those who were itching for a fight might inaugurate 
it at their own peril Gandhi’s plan was definitely based upon certain 
tenets One was spinning A second was not to drive the Englishman out 
of India but to convert him mto a servant of India That did not mean 
that he tolerated Imperialism “ The Love of my conception, ” said he, 
if it is as soft as a rose petal can also be harder than flmt ” His wife and 
his eldest son had to experience the harder variety “ I had thought I had 
gained Subhas Babu ” said he, “ for all times as a son I have fallen from 
grace I had the pam of wholly associatmg myself with the ban pronounced 
on him ” He equally deplored that he had to be a party to the disciplmary 
measures taken agamst Dr Khare and Vir Nanman His attitude towards 
Englishmen was similar The charkha has become part of his programme of 
love A society which anticipated and provided for meetmg violence with 
violence, would in his opmion either lead a precarious life, or create big 
cities and magazines for defence purposes The erstwhile village republic 
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of India though crude, made the neaiest approach to the civilisation based 
on non-violence That is the philosophy of the Charkha A week later, 
Gandhi reverted to the subject, stated how two Socialist leaders Sri Jaya- 
prakash Narain and Sri Sampurnanand, the latter the Minister of Education 
m U P spoke m no uncertain terms against the addendum to the pledge 
The former had done well, he said, to clear his and the Socialist party’s posi- 
tion when he said of the constructive programme — ‘‘ We had never accepted 
it as the only or even as the adequate weapon m our struggle Our views 
have been straightened by the helplessness of the National leadership a1 
this crisis Gandhi stated clearly that he could never hope to lead an armv 
to success composed of Congressmen entertaining such views ” Jai Prakash 
had no faith either in the programme or m the leadership “ I suggest to 
him that he has quite unconsciously discredited the programme he wou1<l 
carry out merely because the Nation’s High Command desired it Imagnit 
an army marching to the battle without faith in the weapons to be used anti 
m the leaders who have prescribed them Such an army can only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause If I were in Sii Jaiprakash s 
place and if I felt able to tender discipline I would advise my party to remain 
indoors in silence If I could not I would preach open levolt and frustrai< 
the designs of an ineffective leadership Again he would have the studems 
come out of their colleges and schools and workmen lay down then tools 
Now this is a lesson in indiscipline If I had my way I would invite 
every student to remain in his school oi college unless he got leave Finally 
Sn Jai Prakash says " we advance for our part a new progr<imme, that of 
labour and peasant organisation as the foundation of a revolutionary mass 
movement ’ I dread the language used If they are not oiganiscd on 

a strictiy peaceful footing, they may damage non-violent action as they did 
dtinng the Rowlatt Satyagraha and later during the hartal in Bombay over 
the visit of the Prince of Wales I hold that the addendum this year 

was necessary ” Gandhi stated that a leader like Sn Sampurnanand would 
only create confusion in the mass mind by being halfhearted in his exposition 
of the addendum For he as a Socialist could not accept a policy of Village 
Industries as opposed to mass production Gandhi was against any hush- 
hush policy or make-beheve He was equally aghast at the assurance that the 
moment Civil Resistance was declared, the whole labour woi Id and the Kisans 
would declare a simultaneous strike But Gandhi said that if that h<ippcncd, 
he would be most embarrassed and all his plans would be upset It was 
his clear belief that even if he, somehow or other achieved nominal mdep< n- 
dence without real non-violence, there would be perfect anarchy and he 
hoped he was not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must end 
in anarchy and red rum This accounts for the hesitancy that he had 
shown all along right up to the Ramgarh Congress and even later m embark- 
ing upon a campaign of Civil Disobedience The proceedings on the In- 
dependence day were undoubtedly marked by certain indiscipline here and 
there It was not so much the number of instances of such indiscipline that 
was mattered as was the spirit abroad 

As the Ramgarh session approached there were wild rumours of hostile 
propaganda and even incendiarism as likely to overtake the Congress Nag<ir 
But an even earlier experience of such was met with at Mahkanda, the place 
in the Dacca District where the annual session ol the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
was held As a matter of fact, when the session was taking place and 
Gandhi was addressing the workeis the slogan of Down witli Gandhism ’’ 
was heard a furlong away There were actually cases of arson and young 
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men were caught red handed m the act But Gandhi advised forbearance 
and suggested that ‘‘ they should understand why anybody, be he a mer- 
cenary, should consent to go there and act thuswise They must, to an 
extent, believe in their mission Therefore, let not their cries anger you 
Let none of you think of drownmg those cries in the cry of Mahatma Gandhi- 
ki-Jai You have done well in not shouting counter slogans You have 
thereby sterilised theirs And very little mischief had been done If the 
forbearance is based on Ahimsa, I am sure they would ultimately be stilled ’* 
Fortunately the apprehensions entertained earlier and mtensified later did 
not come true at Ramgarh, which had to face not fire but ram 

A reference has been made to the dissentient note raised by the different 
groups, passing under the denomination of Communists, Socialists, National 
Democrats, Kisans and Forward Bloc The last two of them made a com- 
mon cause in antagonising the Congress and setting up a parallel conference 
under the presidency of Subhash Chandra Bose at a place which was called 
Kisan Nagar Their object was to reply to those, who held up to view the 
Patna resolution of the Congress Working Committee which was to be 
adopted at Ramgarh in order to demonstrate that the Congress had adopted 
an uncompromising policy They saw loop-holes in the resolution, particu- 
laily in the later half of it, which deteriorated from its intrinsic value No 
sooner was this resolution passed, said Subhash Babu, than MahatmaGandhi 
came forward with the statement that the door had not been banged for 
future negotiations for a settlement He was not impressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s lengthy remarks on Civil Disobedience That was why in his view 
the British (Government ceased to take the Congress seriously What was 
wanted was a determined and widespread effort in order to stem the tide 
and make such effort really effective Their activities should be focussed 
it an All-India Conference of all those who are determined to have no truck 
with imperiahsm A compromise with imperialism will mean, he added, 
that an anti-imperiahst nation&.l struggle will soon be converted into a Civil 
War amongst the people themselves and he asked the question ‘‘ should this 
be desirable from any point of view *5^ ” Subhash Babu added, ‘hntheevent of 
compromise being effected with imperialism in this coimtry, Indian Leftists 
in the future wiU have to fight not only impenahsm but its new tangled 
Indian allies as well This will necessarily mean that the national struggle 
agamst the imperiahsm will be converted mto a civil war amongst Indians 
themselves ” 

The session held its sittmgs pnor to the National Congress itself and 
had a huge attendance which raised its hands m response to a query whether 
they were ready for a fight 

The Indian Anti-Compromise Conference 

The Conference was mtended to govern all the anti-imperiahst forces m 
the country that were determmed to resist compromise with imperialism 
Subhash Babu dwelt upon the contract between the red hot resolutions of 
the Congress and the statements issued by members of the Congress Working 
Committee on the one hand and simultaneously other remarks made and 
statements issued either by Mahatma Gandhi or other rightist leaders, which 
created a totally different impression on the average mmd He doubted 
whether the Patna resolution which was the draft pr^ared for Ramgarh 
would have been passed at all but for the pressure exert^ by the Leftists durmg 
the previous six months He characterised the demand for Constituent 
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Assembly as unfair and dwelt upon the willingness of rightists to accept 
separate electorates and the evisting franchise of Legislatures on the basis 
of electing the Constituent Assembly The mam resolution passed by the 
Conference requested the President and the Chairman and the Reception 
Committee to form an All India Council of action in order to launch and 
direct their struggle April should be the signal foi it Once this struggle 
begins there should be no rest and no bieak and no sidetracking as when tlu 
Harijan Movement was started in 1932 Since C D was suspended in 1933 
there has been a drift to constitutionalism as also unprecedented nias', 
awakening The war only meant for India a further suppression of Ci\il 
Liberty and exploitation and a further shaping of class-consciousness 
Instead of taking a forward step after the resignation of Congress ministries, 
steps were taken only to contuse and bewilder the ordinary mind The 
emphasis on spinning and constructive work was condemned and the Indian 
people were warned “not to be misled or confused by a demand for a joke 
Constituent Assembly ” A counter offensive was to be launched against th c 
onslaughters on civil liberty and lovers of freedom should identify themselves 
with the toiling masses of India, — Kisans and Mazdoors had joined them in the 
struggle for economic independence The longer they waited, the greater 
the vassilation and demoralisation in their ranks The local struggles should 
be intensified and new ones should be started wherever necessary and possible 
Concluding, Subha&li Babu appealed to the audience to be ready for the call 
of action 

Gandhi Seva Sangh 

The Conference commenced at Malikanda, Dacca on the 20th February 
1940, with the openmg of Khadi Village Industries Exhibition by Gandhi 
Before Gandhi began to speak, hostile iHogans were raised and a number of 
anti-Gandhian pamphlets were distributed Referring to the incident Gandhi 
said, “ I believe my voice is reachmg you Please listen quietly I have 
just now heard some people shouting, ‘Gandhism be doomed ’ Those 
who want to destroy Gandhism have a full right to say so Do not gel excited 
by hostile slogans or counter slogans Calmly tolerate them Allow freedom 
to those who want to say anything against Gandhism Do not bear any 
grudge or ill-feeling agamst them You cannot realise Ahimsa unless you 
can peacefully tolerate your opponent I do not know what is meant by 
Gandhism I have not given anything new I have only given a new form 
to what all existed ” Members ot Gandhi vSeva Sangh were advised to ‘forget 
pohcies’ and to cease to taking part in polities as members of the Sangha 
No member of the Sangha should be a member of the Congress Committee 
An exception was made in the case of only Dr Rajendra Prasad and Sjt 
Vallafehabhai Patel Gandhi and friends returned vta Calcutta and at the 
second station, a shoe was flung into his compartment by an unknown person 
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Ramgxrh axd Axteb 

The new Congress year, t e , the post>Ramgarh penod witnessed as m 
the previous years a repetition from the hps of high placed men of the same 
slogans and shibboleths as in the previous months In his swan song. Load 
Zetland who was shortly to give place to Mr Amery, as the Secretary of 
State for India, virtually bade farewell to this country with his ilnal repetitioii 
of the now well-known platitudes that negotiation, not dictation was Bntam’s 
aim m the settlement of India’s constitutional pohcy That the Indians 
themselves should play a vital part m devismg a sort of constitution best 
smted to them, but that Britam could not wholly dissociate herself from the 
task for reasons rooted m the history of the past 200 years After repeatmg 
the usual statements about the Prmces, Defence, the Mmorities and British 
interests and the eighty milhon Muslims, he answered the new pomt raised at 
Ramgarh, by saymg that if C D were started the Gkivemment would be bound 
to take fiill measures to counteract it Finally he asked the question “will 
the Congress refrain from closmg the dooi upon that unity of India, which 
they themselves so passionately desire 7 Upon the answer wMch the Congress 
paiiy will give to tmt question hangs the future fate of India ” The occasion 
for tlus statement was that the Government sought the Parliament’s approval 
for the contmuance of the Governments by proclamations under section 
of the Government of India Act With this exit Zetland, enter Amery As 
we bid good bye to Lord Zetland it is but right that we should call attention 
to the Woiking Committee’s resolution at Ramgaih recording its deep 
regret on the assassmation of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the wounding of 
Marquess of Zetland m the Caxton Hall Tragedy by a person said to be an 
Indian The Committee attached no pohtical significance to this unfortunate 

act of violence, nevertheless it wished to reiterate its conviction that all 
such acts are mjurious to the national cause 

Satyagraha now became mevitable and the Congress gave full considera- 
tion for the situation in the country as it developed smce Ramgarh and the 
necessity for preparmg the country for Satyagralu The Ptovmcial Congress 
Committees had bestirred themselves to vigorous activity m pursuance of 
Gandhi’s directions and began to function as Satyagraha Committees, 
enroUmg Satyagrahis active and passive The reordering of mtemal affairs 
and the earnest and thorough pursuit of the constructive programme were 
the duties demanded of them And it was a clear injunction that those 
members of Congress executives who were unable to take the prescribed pledge 
and shoulder '&e burden of a struggle under the disciplmed guidance of the 
Congress were required to withdraw from their executive positions The 
■f ulfilmen t of the conditions was a condition pre-requisite to Civil Disobedience 

Neither Drift Nor Dash 

The situation that developed m Apnl, 194iO was such that it was ne 
exaggeration to say that pohtics was drifting on the high seas The boat 
was simply floatmg on the waters for the Captain did not know his destina- 
tion Poutical parties were playing Defmoe games Either side hesitated 
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to take the offensive — not on account of timidity, much less co\\aidiceoi 
fear, but because each side sincerely wanted to avoid the fight and all that 
It might invoke — ^rancour bitterness, spirit of vengeance and everlasting 
enmity On the part of the Congress, it made no secret of its desiie foi 
friendship with the British provided the lattei claimed neither power noi 
partnership in India They were welcome to remain here and carry on then 
business without fear or favour On their side they too must recipiocatc 
this fiiendly attitude and acknowledge the right of India to freedom and 
all that it signified, — ^namely, parting with power themselves, foregoing then 
commercial safeguards and political reservations These were by no means 
small sacrifices But if peace and goodwill should prevail, if the ship o( 
State should be guided to a safe haven of internal tranquillity, the Congress 
and the British Government should come together and talk over matters 
As it was, they were allowing things to take their own course and determining 
each other^s attitude m relation to that of the opponent In other words 
the wmds guided the ship, and not the pilot In the meantime the Forward 
Bloc had m a way forced the hands of Government by their ultimata 
Government might have awaited developments of an active or aggressive 
nature emanating from it Instead, they wanted to prevent any exhibition 
of fight on the part of the bloc and sought to intern, exbein or in other ways 
restrain the freedom of its membeis and these m consequence for shcei scll- 
respect, felt called upon to disobey such orders The icsult was that the 
inauguiaiion of the National Week synchronized with the starting of the 
struggle m tlie country one section midcr unavoidable circumstances 
The problem for Congressmen m the country, the vast bulk of whom lollowcd 
implicitly the behests of the Woikmg Committee was as to what they 
should do at such a critical juncture They had their leader, their oiganiza- 
tion and their orders and all these enjoined on the countiy the piepaiation 
of men and women for the coming struggle lu strict lulfilmcufc oi the condi- 
tions laid down by Gandhi Hurry at this juncture was ruinous Tht 
spirit of competition is obviously and always inconsistent with a programme 
ol Satyagraha whose success rathei depends upon the spirit oi co-opcratioii 
displayed by the fighters Waiting no longer meant vegetation, any more 
than haste might be taken for progress 

Imagme that we are all passengers m a running boat which is kept well 
equipoised by the oarsmen on the one hand and equally well directed by ihr 
pilot on the other If Gandhi is the pilot at the helm, il the Congress Bxecu- 
live IS the troop of rowers, and the vast bulk oi Congressmen are the passen- 
gers, would it serve any purpose for the last oi these to get flurried and 
impatient over the slowness of pace and progress in the journey ? Such a 
flurry, any httle alarm, the least confusion in the boat, would only tend to 
upset its balance and neither oars nor the helm can thereafter save the 
passengers from bemg drowned How often have we not come across 
stones of twenty or thirty passengers in a boat, some rushing to get to th( 
shore earher than others and all falling into the deep waters from the up- 
turned boat ^ How equally often have we not heard the story of a snake, 
a hzard or a frog in a boat causing an alarm amongst passengers and in the 
result of the happenmg of a catastrophe? Political catastrophes follow 
the lines of physical disasters Success lies in orderliness, discipline, sell 
lestraint, spirit of service and dedication of pubhemen to the cause oi national 
uphft Great revolutions failed m the past as much by bemg set up too 
soon m the field as by getting too late into it The wise soldier obeys orders 
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and fights the battle to a success without falling a \ictim to arrogance or 
ineitia 

Great events took place in the go\ emance of the Empire Loid Zetland 
made w^y on the 10th May, 1940 for Mr Amery at the White Hall Mr 
Amery had been out of public hfe for three or four years, prior to that 
he had been a persona g}ata for a number of years and filled more than one 
position in the Cabinet His was one of the six names of the coming men 
vhose sympathy in the opinion of Mr Edward Thompson, who had visited 
Wardha m the autumn of 1939, would ensure a correct solution of the 
Indian problem India knew the ultra -Conservative views of Mr L S 
Amery, although a ‘‘recent” pubhcation by him on India appeared to show 
him m more presentable colours than earher If, therefore, anyone allowed 
himself fondly to beheve that JVIr Amery had turned a new leaf in the book 
towards India he was very much mistaken as was amply evidenced by his 
utterances and attitude durmg his term as Secretary of State for India 
Amongst the six names referred to by Mr Thompson was that of Mr Winston 
C hurchill who coupled it with the Premiership of Britain and mentioned 
in November 1989 that the change would come off in six weeks from then 

Winston W’^ho went to South Africa as War Correspondent in the Boei 
War and took to arms was captured by the enemy and escaped afterajoumej 
of three hundred miles on foot That was how he shot into prominence 
apart from being the son of his father, Lord Randolph Churchill Winston 
Churchill could, it was hoped on all hands, hasten the speed ofwar and wage 
it to a victory But with a man of Churchill’s quick decision and firmness 
of action, the country knew it must be prepared for Galhpolhs as well as 
Marn rivers Coming to the Indian situation ChurchiU was spoken of highl;y 
bv Enghsh friends who \ isited Wardha on their own mission in the wintei 
ot 1939 He was the man that beheved m giving his enemy “a good beatmg 
and a generous treaty ” This, he said, was what the Britisher gave South 
Africa and this is what he would plan for India He could either open the 
door and admit you into his confidence or bang the door agamst you and say 
“Martial Law and no damned nonsense ” The Indian situation would, it 
was anticipated, therefore be no longer hangmg between the terra firma 
and the high skies For seven months Britishers had been playmg at hide 
and seek Now came the time and the person for a straight talk and a final 
termination of this sickenmg stalemate 

But disappomtment was clearly m store for India Shortly after the 
Government had changed in Britain, two notable pronoimcements were 
made, the one by the King of England and the other by Mr Amery The 
24th of May has been smce the death of Queen Victoria observed as the 
Empire Day It was mauguarated by Earl Meath Year m, year out, the 
day has been celebrated now for 40 years and the celebration of 1940 bore 
special importance, m that the King of England gave a broadcast on that 
day which ran as follows — 

“I speak to you today with a new vision of this Empire before my 
eyes Now that it has come mto conflict and sharp comparison with an 
evil system which is attempting its destruction, its ^11 significance 
appears m a brighter and more certam hght There is a word which 
our enemies use against us — ^imperiahsm By it they mean a spirit of 
domination and lust of conquest We, free peoples of the Empire, 
cast that word back m tbeir teeth It is they who have their evil 
aspirations Our one object has alwaj s been peace ” 
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It was made doubly clear that India had no place in shaiing tlie 
freedom that might lesult from the war, but was only to bear the full 
burden in standing the blows and the buffets of such a war Neithcx 
Mr Amery’s speech nor the King’s Broadcast brought any ray of light 
on the problems before the country Only Sir Stafford Cnpps on his 
return from India had a good word to say for India His pronouncement 
at this juncture was of considerable value in that it commended the 
Constituent Assembly as the one solution foi India’s problems and India 

Mr Amery’s fiist pronouncement in the House of Commons bore \ 
stiict family resemblance to the earhei pronouncements of his prdecessoi 
and set the pace and the tone for his own future pionouncements A close 
and comparative study of his various speeches in the course of the next yeai 
will be presented in these pages in one composite pictuie In the meantime, 
the contmuity of the development of the story and the struggle of Indi i 
in the war, demands a passing reference to the salient points m his speeches 
as they were deliveied from time to time In his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, — ^really it was a matron’s speech for this seasoned 
veteran, — ^Mr Amery declared “that the attainment by India of free and 
equal partnership m the British Commonwealth is the goal of our policy 
as it was of the late government ” He recognised that it was for Indians 
themselves to play a vital part in devising a form of constitution best adapted 
to India’s conditions and India’s outlook “Negotiations and not dict«ition,’^ 
he said, repeating the words of Lord Zetland in the House of Louis in April, 
1940, underlay the rc-exammation of the policy and plans of the present 
scheme at the end of the war For the rest, such terms as “an agreed 
settlement”, “legitimate claims of all communities and interests” “our 
contribution towards a settlement”, “acute cleavage of opinion,” which he 
refused to regard as unbridgeable, “provisional accommodation,” “Resump- 
tion of ofiSce by Ministers”, “Representative Public Men on the Central 
Executive — arc all the oft repeated catch words and stock m ti ado of British 
Conservatism 

The Rt Hon’ble Mr Leopold Charles Maurice Stennet Amcry, who 
has been included m the Churchill Cabinet as the Secret aiy of State for 
India made the following obsei vations in March last on Indian problem 

“ India has arrived at a stage when she deserves indepcndcnoe 
She now may be regarded as member of the Continent India to-day 
holds the supreme position amongst the Asiatic nations so tar as tin 
mental progress is concerned 

“ There is a feeling amongst all classes of M P s in this country 
that India’s grievances should be met at the earliest possible time 
Her case has been investigated very carefully by all well-informed 
people m England, and every one is convinced that she has come to a 
position when she can evolve a scheme to manage her own affairs hei - 
self, provided of course, she can come to a settlement with all com- 
munities We helped them in constructing their homes, and if they 
now want to reconstruct their homes Britam should not object to this 
But that home should be reconstructed perfectly, and with great eauv 
not to collapse m future ” 

Asked whether a Constituent Assembly as demanded by the Congress 
is desirable, Mr Amery said “ In my opinion a Constituent Assembly, best 
suited to India, should be framed with 10 or 12 lepresentativcs from different 
provinces, and consisting of all classes of people, including Europeans ” 
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Asked whether a Constituent Assembly on the hues of those in Canada 
and South Africa would not suit India, Mr Amery showed scepticism, and 
stated that dilfferent country requires different plan of working, and what 
suited to Canada and South Africa, may not suit India at all He expressed 
the view that India’s mtemal, external and strategical positions do not 
permit her a Constituent Assembly on the lines mtroduced in other Dominions 

Asked what should be his suggestions to Indians at this critical moment, 
Mr Amery said I will be very happy if the Congress works in co-operation 
with the Viceroy ” 

Asked what would he think m case the Congress instead of co-operating 
with the Viceroy started Civil Disobedience movement, Mr Amery said 
do not know exactly what the Government has in its mind, but it will 
be no doubt really very unfortunate if the Congress does something which 
IS incompatible with the present situation ” — U P 

It was made doubly clear that India had no place in sharing the freedom 
that might result from the war but was only to bear the full burden in 
standing the blows and the buffets of such a war Only Sir Stafford Cripps 
on his return from India had a good word to say for the country His 
pronoimcement at this juncture m theHouseofCommonson October 26, 1930 
was of considerable value in that it commended the Constituent Assembly 
as the one solution and means of salvation for India’s problems and India 
The statement is quoted m full 

INDIA’S FUTURE 

Sir S Cripps on Congress Demand 

“ I am convmced that India’s salvation reniams m a Constituent 
Assembly,” said Sir Stafford Cripps in course of an exclusive interview 
to the ‘United Press ’ 

“ The Congress eveiywhere,” continued Sir Stafford “ took the most, 
active part m the agitation and worked hand m hand with the intellectual 
section of the working classes The Congress has now begun to deal with 
the question as to how the moral power of the people could be organised 
to the best advantage in order to bring their points to the notice of Parliament 
There is a growmg feeling amongst all classes of Indians that Parliament 
pays very little heed to Indian affairs The Congress demand is national in 
character, embracmg all shades of popular opinion and is a manifesto of the 
masses Yet it is to be feared that the British Government would disregard 
a manifesto of this nature The result of this would be the outhne of a plan 
of a Civil Disobedience, which the Congress believe should brmg the whole 
moial power of the people m support of the demand The final weapon 
in the armoury of the Congress Civil Disobedience would be a proclamation 
of a whole-sale strike throughout India The peasants and labourers hold 
the belief that Congress will hberate them from landlords, and the capitalists 
and it was precisely for this reason that the Congress has made a powerful 
impression upon the nation Most of the Indians to-day are anxiously 
lookmg forward for a lead from the Congress They expect everything 
from Congress, and they are opposed to ]V& Jinnah’s scheme of dividmg 
India Their watchword is ‘concentration of aU efforts m order to obtain 
freedom ’ Mr Gandhi is a convmced adherent of a peaceful policy and 
considers that every appeal to physical force weakens the influence of moral 
power, and is a vote of censure upon the invincible power of truth Tt is 
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indeedatactthatagieatmajorityof Indians hold the view that the physical 
force agitation is harmful and injurious to the movement I met eveiy 
class of Indians duiing my sojouin in India and most of them gave me the 
impression that \ lolent words do not slay the enemies but the friends of oui 
movement ” 

Love lor Libeit> 

“Eveiy one m India to-day/’ Sir Stafford went on to sa} “wlRtlui 
liteiatc oi illitciate has a passionate love for libeity, law and juslioe and 
lespect for self-deteimmation 

“ I had the privilege of meeting all shades of opinion Tliese expeiiences 
have left me with a deep impiession of the gravity of the situation m India 
and our lack of knowledge thereof at home No body can deny the tact 
that Congress wield a great influence throughout India, and it can come out 
liom the >oke of British ere long it it desires so, but because it wants to 
move in co-operation with the Mushm League, the independence of India is 
held up ” 

Constituent Assembly 

Asked what would be his constructive suggestion foi the immediiU 
solution of the communal problem. Sir Stafford said, “I am convinced that 
India’s salvation remains in a Constituent Asscmbl}' ” 

Asked what would be his suggestion to the Biitish Government, Sii 
StalToid declaied that he would pi css the Government to dcclaic unequi- 
vocally that self-government would be introduced in India within 12 months 
fiom the date of the conclusion oi the war, and “I am sure, it a dcclaiatiou 
IS made to this effect, there will be a solution of the communal problem *incl 
the Congiess may remain silent until the war come to an end ” 

An earlier speech of Sir Stafford in the House of Commons soon aftei 
his return from India in winter of 1989 is worth quoting to show Cnpps 
vs Cnpps — Cnpps before he joined the Cabinet and Cnpps as he turned out 
to be alter 

“ A good many honourable Membci s have addressed appeals to the I udian 
people and to the Indian parties to be reasonable under the ditheuU oii- 
cumstances of to-day I believe it is mo7e important to addiess those appeals 
to the government and the people of Cheat Britain than it is to the people ol 
India I think that statements which have been sent out by the Indian 
Congiess have been reasonable and dignified, setting out a point of view 
which they hold deeply and earnestly, and asking for the assistance of tlu 
government to help them to solve a difficult situation 

I regret very much the final passage of the Lord Privy Seal’s speech * 

I think It showed a lack of appreciation of the new circumstances which have 
inevitably arisen The new developments in the world situation and the avow- 
ed objectives of the British Government in declaring war, have made the 
treaiment of India a test question in the eyes of the world, as well as of many 
people in this country and the people of India itself It raises, indeed, the 
whole question of our future intentions as regards British imperialism 

Invalid Argument 

The argument has been brought forward by the Lord Privy Seal that 
it is difficult to work out any satisfactory method of central self government 
for India hecause of the cotninunal difficulty Thaty in my view, is not a valid 
argument The same could be said ol Poland with its Russian, Jewish, German 
and Polish citizens The same could be said of Czechoslovakia with its 
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Sudetens, Czechs, and Slovaks , and I cannot unde) stand the argument^ 
if it IS put forwaxd on the basts of democracy ^ which deprives a majority of its 
rights, in order to protect a minority It may be necessary to modify some of 
the rights of a majority, and to get them to agree to such modifications, as 
the Congress has xtillingly agreed but you are not justified in taking away 
the rights of a majority because you assert that you desire to protect tho 
minority If you do so, you are, in fact, converting the majority into the 
minority 

It IS essential, if you are to have democratic government, that 
the minority should obey majority rule, and that is what happens m this 
country every day of the week If you accept democracy, if you set up a 
democratic system, which is to ascertain which class or caste, or party is 
m the majority, you must then accept the results of that democratic system, 
and, at the moment, whether you like it or not, the Congress Party is in the 
majority m British India 

Professions and Practice 

Before making one or two practical suggestions of what might be done 
to resolve the situation, I desire to mention one other matter That is 
the effect upon the European situation and upon our difficulties in Europe, 
which our refusal to grant a further measure of self-government to India 
at this time is hkely to have I beheve that effect will he shown in three ways 
First among a large number of our own people it will demonstrate the un- 
reality of the Professions of this government about the freedom and democracy 
which they desire and will, thereby, seriously diminish the unity and the force 
of our wai effort Secondly, I believe that among neutrals, and paiticularly 
m the United States of America, where there is veiy great mterest m the 
Indian situation, it will reinforce isolationist and anti-British tendencies 

Thirdly — and this fact we must face fairly and squarely — a hostile 
non-co-operative India, with all the dangers of conflict m India which that is 
bound to brmg, if tempers are exacerbated, is certainly not going to help us 
in our difficulties, and may become a grave hindrance 

What I suggested was that if we profess to be fighting this wax 
for freedom and democracy and deny it to a part of the British empire 
which, on our own admission and on the Govemor-Generars admission, 
IS fully fit for Self-Government, the Indian people will say, “ This is only 
another case of the British professmg one thing and doing another ” I 
beheve we have to make up our minds, therefore, whether we are genuinely 
determined not in words but in action, to give self-Govemment to the people 
of India — and I believe that if we did so, we should be able to welcome 
that country as a great and powerful ally and friend for all the years m the 
future — or whether we are to ally ourselves with the reactionary Indian 
princes, as we have been domg m the past, for a joint exploitation of the 
Indian people by the British Raj and the Indian princes 

New Elections 

What then ought our reply to be to the request put forward by the 
Indian Congress for the elucidation of our war aims and mtentions as regards 
India ^ I suggest that it ought to be made, and made now, upon lines some- 
what of this kind 

The Indian people can be assured that our immediate objective is 
Self-Government for the Indian people 
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Secondly^ we consent to the election of a new Central Legislative 
Assembly for British India I see no difficulty The right honourable 
gentleman has said that you cannot have an election in India You have 
elections in Quebec^ so why not in India ^ If people are busy, put more people 
on Surely we are not going to say that we will jeopardise the whole future 
of this country in India because people aie so busy in India that they cannot 
have an election That seems to me to be so fantastically unreal, in the 
face of the enormous dangeis that exist in this $ituation, that it cannot 
1 am convinced, be anything except an excuse that is put forward by people 
who do not want an election in India toda 3 - 

Thirdly, the majority parties in that legislature should form a Govern- 
ment which the Viceroy should then appoint as his Executive Council 

It IS true that, technically and m accordance with the constitution, the 
Executive Council would not be a cabinet but there is no reason on earth why 
our Government should not give an undertaking that the Viceroy would 
deal with that Executive Council, so appointed from the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, as if it were a cabinet on all major matters , that is to 
say, he would accept their advice as the Crown here accepts the advice of the 
cabinet when duly tendered to it 

On the basis of that immediate rearrangement, and on the basis of our 
pledge to grant full self-Goveinment after the war, we could, I believe, 
with safety and confidence, invite the wholehearted co-operation ot the 
Indian people in our effort to establish democracy and freedom in the world, 
ol which determination we should have given an earnest declaration by our 
willingness to co-operate with India in wmnmg her own freedom and de- 
mocracy at the earliest possible moment That declaration would not only, 
I believe, wm the support of all British India, but would be acclaimed through- 
out the world as a great act of a great and sincere democratic people ” 

Shortly afterwards, i e tOn 5th June, it was announced that the British 
Charge de affairs had notified M Molotov of the British Government’s in- 
tention to appomt Sir Stafford Cripps as ambassador in Moscow m the pi ace 
of Sir William Seeds, the status being that of an ordinary ambassador, 
without extraordmary functions The Soviet Government had no objection 
Sir Stafford’s appomtment was one of the biggest surprises in British politics 
lie visited Calcutta m the cold weather of ’39 and wont by air to Chungking and 
alter an aereal tour of China, which extended as far as Smkiyang, he returned 
to England via Moscow His impressions on India have already been referred 
to as also his advice to White Hall to hasten a rapprochement with India 
Sir Stafford is the son of Lord Parmoor, a Labour Peer, who passed away 
on July 13, 1941 Cripps was a member of the Labour Cabinet of 1930 as 
Solicitor General He was expelled from the Labour Party on 25th January, 
1089 by the National Executive on a report of the party’s organisation sub- 
committee on Sir Stafford’s Popular Front Activities,” and on his refusal 
to reconsider his position and to fall into line with party policy A later 
attempt at the 38th Annual Conference of the Labour Party held at South 
Port in May- June to refer back the report was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority on a card vote Sir Stafford applied for readmission on May 30th 
promising to abide by the decision of the conference on the “ Popular Front ”, 
but this letter was referred to the new Executive Later in 1945 he was at 
last readmitted mto the party 

All the perturbation in India in the last week of May and Isi week ot 
June, 1940 was but the result of the repercussion of events marching ahead 
in France as the scene and centre of gravity of the war The sands of time 
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were runnir^ fast at any rate for France, The fall of Danzig, the o\ei- 
iqnning of Czechoslovakia, the rape of Poland, the attack on Holland and 
Belgium and Norway, all these were but mcidents m a developing war which 
culmmated on the 14th of June in the fall of France The Workmg Com- 
mittee of the Congress was m session on the 14th and the news of the tragic 
surrender of France which trickled down on the radio on the 15th and 16th 
burst m upon a dumbfounded world on the 17th The disaster of Dunkirk 
had just preceded the tragedy France fell And what next ’ Hitler was 
irrepressible The invasion of England was on his bram and the fall of France 
gave a grim reahty to his fanci:^! boasts and bravadoes If England was 
invaded where would India be ^ India had for over a century and a half 
been made to tie herself to the coat tails of England It did not require 
much imagination for the Congress not so much to realise its position — as to 
confirm once again, if confirmation was necessary, that its considered object 
was complete mdependence for India After nearly a week’s cogitation, 
the Working Committee passed a resolution involving vital pomts The 
study of the positions taken up at Wardha would be made still easier if it 
IS brought m the knowledge of the public once agam, what they doubtless 
knew at the time that it was just on the eve of its sitting at Wardha in June 
that Gandhi had written his famous letter ‘To Every Briton’ and was waitmg 
to deliver it to the Viceroy for transmission to the British Government 
His whole frame of mind was naturally set in tune with that event Suddenly 
he saw a new light All the past history of the Congress vanished out of 
his view as if it were a mornmg mist that was dispelled by the rising sun 
A conflict had now come definitely mto more mark^ bemg than ever before 
How could Gandhi, with such pronounced views, so far removed from the 
accepted conventional views of the day, lead the Congress 7 Even at 
Ramgarh, three months earlier, he had mooted, nay emphasised the contin- 
gency of his going out of it Importunity and esdiortation retamed him 
At Wardha m Jime the position merely repeated itself His draft shows 
his aboundmg sorrow over the fall of France, for the humanities associated 
with which the defenders were as much responsible as the aggressors The 
victroy itself was worthless The Congress should feel proud for the weapon 
which it furnished as a substitute Should that weapon be merely a weapon 
of the weak ^ It must be employed as a weapon of the strong, — as effective 
substitute for violence m time of internal commotion and possibihty of ex- 
ternal aggression Here lay a duty upon the Workmg Committee If it 
adopted the new weapon, would it not be breakmg with its past or betraymg 
its ta-ust? True, it has been employed agamst the British But it could not 
solve the communal problem The suggestion that acceptance of office 
\\as the remedy was fruitless For Congress could not thmk of office without 
adequate power or suitable atmosphere If Congress could not abstain 
from the use of force. Congress must not seek power, until it acquired non- 
violent control over the masses That meant a revolution m Congress 
mentality The Workmg Committee would be guilty of betraymg their 
trust really by abandoning non-violence It must accordmgly dedare to 
India that it would lead the nation to a discarding of arms m repelling foreign 
attack and would develop a band of non-violent men who would become a 
livmg wall agamst the aggressor This requires a purge of its doubtful 
members or preferably a voluntary retirement of those who have no faith 
m non-violence That solves also, mcidentally, the question of Civic Guards 
backed by violence There could be no co-operation that way, nor could 
the Congiess make any material contribution to the wai chest The Congress, 
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however, could give moral influence if the British Government deserved it 
by their action But they would not and could not take it 

When Gandhi’s propositions were scrutinised the conclusion was lrrcsI^- 
tible not mei ely from a highly ethical stand-point, but even from the common 
place point of view of practical politics that organised violence, apart from 
its being immoral, was bound to be inefficient in a country like India but 
that meant accepting the advice of Gandhi to take over the governance of 
India after non-violence had been established and the declaration of policy 
to that effect, the Working Committee could not, however, be blind to tlic 
National feelings at this juncture which led them to doubt the correctness, 
of Gandhi’s proposition , but Gandhi’s firm faith could not tolerate any 
deviation on his part The Working Committee naturally did not want to 
hamper him m the pursuit of his policy and principle It was Gandhi s 
firm conviction that people must stand for their mner feelings, — not suppoi \ 
non-violence outwardly and act with violence in reality The issue was an 
immediate one, not one to be considered some time later The British 
power began to crumble though it might take time to disappear It was 
never effective in protecting people against harm though it did well enough 
in punishmg evil It could ne\ or prevent decoities, though it claimed todo 
so sometimes If this picture was right the country must prepare for a 
non-violent defence If people asked Gandhi how, he might not be able to 
give a cut and dry progiammc, the position as it stood that day they must 
see They must tell Congressmen as to what they should do (1) in case of 
riots and dccoities and (2) if the Afghans came into this country If the 
Afghans came, let us die before them Even if I have the whole of Indi t 
today I should do the same I don’t want the arm> Similarly with 
regard to decoities That will be the state that the Congress will take over 
To-day, we cannot do it We are not fighting the English but ourselves ’ 
He felt that time came for non-violence to establish itself “ One coukl 
not look to the east and walk to the west ” But “has the time come 
ask the doubters So did they about non co-operation, passive resistance, 
the triple boycott, the constructive programme, civil disobedience anti 
Satyagraha On the top of which all lay non-violence as the crown and 
crest of the pyramid of Swaraj As against all this it was contended th*i f 
Gandhi should not break away during a life and death struggle following 
severely the logical corollary of his principles Life is different Gandhi s 
burning convictions should only stimulate greater effect on the part of the 
nation towards the constructive programme He had long known the 
weakness of the nation It was Gandhi’s duty, was it not ?, — ^to be generous , 
justice was apt to be stern and therefore make generosity itself stinted 
Let the nation not destroy this great work of art of 60 years of building and 
of 20 years of re-building and finish Let the nation do nothmg to dis- 
figure or disable it Gan&i was the doctor and the nation was the hospital 
If the patients in the hospital were not whole, would the doctor run away 
from the scene of labours ? Gandhiji at last relented He would be dehght<»d 
if his colleagues could follow his trend of thought They could not have 
both non-violence and violence in their resolution They were still tolerating 
the army doubtless, but to disband it was his object and desire So far as 
the provinces were concerned he would concede the policy As for the 
centre, it would be time for him to decide when the nation got the power 
Accordmgly in the resolution of June, 1940, “ they recognise that he should 
be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and therefore absolve him 
from responsibility for the programme and activity which the Congress has 
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to pursue under the conditions at present prevailing in India and the world 
in regard to external aggression and internal disorder It was doubtful 
whether the resolution though it only stated that it absolved Gandhi in 
regard to Military and Police matters, did not really relieve him of all respon- 
sifchty, including leadership of Satyagraha Could he lead the movement 
with this resolution on paper Then would it be his opmion that no Satya- 
graha was possible, unless the Congress was agreeable to the elimination of 
the Indian army or did Gandhi on the contrary hold that the British Govern- 
ment had practically vanished on the fall of EYance, that India was practically 
independent and order her affairs on a truly non- violent basis ^ Not that 
Gandhi must say what he will do when he is m power, for he himself cannot 
bay what he may do, but that the nation must make a begmnmg even from 
then and placmg the matter before the people and canvassmg their support 
for the new idea What he could not bear was anyone saying that our 
volunteers might be peaceful or violent That would cut him off at once and 
there was the partmg of ways 

The thoughts coursmg along men’s mind at the tune were somewhat 
as follows — ^Was it a parting of ways that took place at Wardha m June 
1940 ^ Having studi^ m outlme the different stand-pomts involved in 
the so-called crisis m the Congress, we must now proceed to answer some of 
the questions that have been raised by well meanmg fnends of the Congress 
m this connection Does Gandhi bdUeve that the country is prepared for 
this experiment which really is the consummation and climax of his ideas ^ 
Have all people, m his view imbibed his high spirit which alone can justify 
his experiment and without which it would be hazardous to contemplate it ^ 
One might as well ask when professors examine candidates and declare them 
to have passed the test is it suggested that the candidates are equal to the 
professors in knowledge and leammg ^ No, you pass your matriculation 
exanunation if you get a certam percentage of the marks m each subject 
and on the total 85 per cent generally entitles one to a pass That is to say, 
while the candidate’s knowl^ge is 85 per cent his ignorance is 65 per cent And 
even so only 22 per cent of the candidates are passmg the test There is, 
therefore, a heavy shortage m the number of passes and an equally heavy 
shortcommg m the measure of knowledge Yet the Universities nm, the 
professors examme, the parents educate, the boys struggle Judged by the 
standards of a University of which all of us are ardent votaries, where is 
anything wrong m urgmg that if the Indian Nation has passed its examina- 
tion m Non-co-operation m 1920, Passive Resistance and Civil Disobedience 
m 1921 and graduated m Satyagraha m 1930 and 1982, it may attempt an 
M A or honours course in the self-same Satyagraha m 1940 or 1941 ^ Should 
we not hurry up while yet the founder of this new University of life is alive, 
while we can receive a post-graduate course and guidance from him ^ It 
IS no use saying that when the Satyagraha army of non-violence is not ready, 
we cannot dissolve and disestabhsh the duragraha army of violence It is 
true that even as nature abhors vacuum, politics too does abhor it and some- 
thing must rush in to fill it But if no attempt at all is made to prepare 
that something which must be the substitute, the dread of vacuum must 
always remam there It is the old story of learning to swim without dipping 

m the waters The two processes must go on pan passu Ta fact, both 
are the same process with but different stages An analogy like Hus huphesE 
that there should be a give and take m the transitional period Of course, 
there must be The politicians can ask for the Police and relax the military 
or vice versa Gandhi himself is not against the pohce for a while and will 
Hcv— n— la 
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perhaps be prepaied to consider the question of military as well, as an interim 
measure but the principle must be conceded in unequivocal language and 
unambiguous spirit The resolution of the Working Committee has indeed 
attempted some such thing It has reaffirmed its faith in non-violence and 
expressed its fears about the disestablishment of the military It is easy 
to describe this position in witty language as a person facing Ea^t but walking 
West Parodying is a cheap pastime particularly in politics but spiritual 
ath uiccmeut is not accelerate by sallies of wit or humour 

If the process of transition from violence to non-violence in national 
ailaiis lb to be effected smoothly, you cannot get it by a kaleidoscopic shake 
so as to place all our strategy m a new design We must, therefore, prevail 
upon Gandhi to view our failings with sympathy and exercise his judgment 
so as not to allow sternness of justice to stmt its generosity After all Gandhi 
lb the doctor and we are the hospital Without him we cannot get his treat- 
ment, without us he may pursue his experiments nevertheless, but not on 
a nation-wide scale During the few years left to him, it is his duty to give 
and our right to get his best for the world Let us not exaggerate the effects 
of the Wardha Resolution and get into a panic saying that hereafter the con- 
structive programme is doomed The Working Committee has only hesitat- 
ed to make a revolutionary change m its existing policy, it has not reversed 
its policy Non-violence is still its pivot The Constructive Programme is 
still non-violence in action Panic always emanates f lom a spirit ol exaggera - 
tion and those who exaggerate their hopes or fears are those that ardently 
feel for a cause It is the orthodox wing, therefore, that is apt to fall an easy 
prey to this self delusion Our failures in the past must be an added in- 
centive to an augmentation of effoit in the future, not to a feeling of despair, 
despondency or disdain When the new programme was started, it converted 

the Congress to it The higher rungs of this programme, will doubtless 
take the Congress to still higher altitudes But as Gandhi himself stated 
there is a spirit of violence in the air We know that if chaos and anarchy 
ensure in the near future the Congress Ministers, if m office, will have to 
resort to naked violence which would be destructive of our hopes once foi 
all If the Congress means to build anew, it may have to build from bottom 
to top and therefore have to restrain itself considerably The times arc 
bad enough and worse tunes may be in store and the very reason tor taking 
up office to control anarchy may be good enough reasons for not discrediting 
ourselves through office Gandhi is positive that the way to non-violence 
does not he through offic c It is his belief tliat if wc had had enough of non- 
violence, even the British could not have prevented a hearty understanding 
between the B[mdus and the Muslims After all non-violence is a direction, 
not a destination It is an attempt and attitude, not an attainment There 

will be immediately no more perfect non-violence than there is truth and 
purity, justice and generosity These are perfect positives in a world oi 
negatives and all that we can do in our short lives is to leave the atmosphere 
purer and kmdlier than we found it m the humble view that all purification 
as corrosion one step removed even as all science is ignorance one step removed 
In the end, one may recall the prophetic words Gandhi had spoken at 
the conclusion of the sittings of the 2nd R T C m London in 1 931 in pleading 
for the recognition of the Congress organization 

You distrust that organization though you may seemingly 
trust me Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organiza- 
tion of whieli I am but a drop m the ocean I am no greater than the 
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organization and if you find me a plaee, if you trust me, I invite you 

to trust the Congress also 

The fact is we are handling a new science We are not acquainted with 
the elements of it We are to solve problems which thousands of years and 
hundreds of experiments have not been able to solve Into our midst has 
come a new scientist and we have helped to constitute his laboratory Let 
us labour together and make new discoveries which will yet save Europe 
from eternal perdition Our scientist is not merely a man of science, he is 
a well-known expert m Art and it is thus that he has built this great work 
of Art called the Indian National Congress We, who have co-operated 
with him m raising this monument shaU not be parties to its destruction 
And if we desire the leadership of such a rare emanation of the Divine, we 
must deserve it Let us, therefore, at this crucial moment indulge neither in 
despair nor m derision There is no reason why with a little more patience 
on one side, and a little more forbearance on the other, the Congress may 
not be made the instrument it is destmed to be, to carve out a new world 
hastenmg the reahzation of the poet’s dream, — 

The Bndal time of Law and Love, 

The gladness of the World’s release, 

When, warsick at the feet of Peace, 

The Hawk shall nestle with the dove 

Such were the thoughts kindled m the minds of Gandhi’s orthodox colleagues 
durmg the momentous day followmg France’s fall 

The grim resolve of the Working Committee to meet at frequent mter 
vals and the warning given to all members thereof to keep themselves in 
readmess to obey all urgent summons, coupled with the decision to summon 
the A ICC at the end of July, 1940 impressed the nation with the serious- 
ness of the situation In the meantime, the office was whipping up the sub 
ordmate committees with regard to the organisational and preparatory 
measures which the comnuttees nught be taking to get ready for the houi 
of trial Pledge forms were widely circulated A deputy of the Workmg 
Committee Sri R S Pandit was sent round the provinces to gather full and 
first hand information regarding the volunteer movement Information 
was required to be furnished through fortaightly reports on the mamtenance 
of disciplme m the Congress organisations, the particular groups, if any, in 
them, the nature of their activities and how far they were hampering Congress 
work and whether there was any mdisciplme That was not all A ques- 
tionnaire was circulated for information covermg the steps taken to popularise 
BJiadi, establish contacts with Harijans and minorities, the efficiency of 
office work, the reaction of Congress members as well as of the public to the 
preparations for the Satyagraha, the co-operation of the subordmate com- 
mittees as well as the local boards m this behalf, propaganda work earned 
on and trammg camps held m the provmces On their part Government 
pursued repression with redoubled vigour carrymg on its programme of 
arrests and imprisonments, searches and detentions on a heavy scale The 
Congress was serious about its work ahead The fall of France was certamly 
a landmark m the development of the war, and one that justified another 
mterview between the Viceroy and Gandhi The latter was ‘‘ mvited not 
as a party, or a leader at all, ” as Gandhi himself wrote, “ I was invited as 
a friend, to help him, if I could, to come to a definite conclusion, especially 
to interpret the Congress pomt to him,” — ^and this at a time when thmgs 
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were moving with lightning 'v elocity The first thing according to him that 
every one had to consider for himself was whether Dominion Status of 
the Westmmster variety could be acceptable to India He was of the view 
that if it had not become a myth already, it would, at the end of the war 
‘‘ Britain herself victorious or defeated ’’ said he will never be the same 
as she has been for these few bundled years But this much is certain 
that her defeat, if it must come, will cei tainly be glorious If she is defeated, 
she will be, because no other power similarly situated, could have avoided 
defeat I cannot say the same of hei victoiy It will be brought by pro- 
giessive adoption ol the totalitarian means ” Gandhi was sore grieved 
at the rejection by the British Statesmen of the only moral influence, they 
could easily have got from the Congress to turn the scales into Britain’s 
favour Perhaps they did not conceive the moral mfluence itself which, 
Gandhi had claimed for the Congress It was clear to him that India’s im- 
mediate objective must be unadulterated independence Then he expressed 
his hope on the question of internal disorder and external invasion that 
Congressmen would resolutely decline to have anything with the use of arms 
The ofler of enlarging the Viceroy’s Council was on the tapis Tht 
Congress could not countenance it both because it swore by independence 
and non-violence and it would be logically drawn into reconstructing Congress 
Ministries in the Provinces That would mean the Congress becoming <i 
vital part of the war machine If Gandhi would have his way he 'would not 
touch any of those jobs nor grudge those who believed in the accepted me- 
thods filling all those posts The Congress had to make its choice 

The urgency of affairs based upon the surprises of the European war 
demanded a meeting of the A I C C and confirmation of the new step 
taken by the Working Committee, coupled with a re-cxammation of the 
bearmgs ol the problem in its many aspects, — particularly m relation to 
the Bamgarh resolution It was almost felt that the Working Committee 
had to sit from day to day, and, if it did not exactly do this, it met, within 
a fortnight of its dispersal from Wardha, at Delhi on the 3rd ol July 

In Delhi the old difficulties presented themselves with reinforced em- 
phasis Gandhi again brought the question of non-violence to the for<v 
Pointed attention had been drawn by him to the confusion prevailing amongst 
Congressmen as to the interpretation of their last statement made in Wardha 
on 21st June Certain newspapers and individuals, including Congressmen, 
had begun to believe that the Committee had given up non-violence as an 
integral part of Congress policy, m spite of two clear paragraphs in the 
Wardha resolution emphatically and unequivocally declaring that policy 
Accordingly Gandhi felt that the Working Committee should re-state the 
position to the effect that it exclusively relied upon Congress Volunteers, 
pledged to non-violence and to Congress discipline, in order to deal with 
mta^l disorders to the extent that was possible, and all co operation 
of our volunteers and Civic Guards with other similar organisations must be 
on a non-violent basis On the question of meeting external invasion, 
Gandhi owned that the Workmg Committee never had any occasion to 
determine the Nation’s duty up till then, but, considering the proved futility 
ol violence to defend the Nations of Europe, he felt that there was sufficient 
indication for the Working Committee for coming to a decision But till 
that hour came he felt that the Workmg Committee must keep an oi>en mind 
In this view it followed that Congressmen must not have anything to do with 
Military trammg or activities calculated to make India military minded* 
And therefore the Workmg Committee, he felt, could not but view with 
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grave alarm the attempt made m an organised manner to prepare India 
for military defence (Let it be remembered that vre are talking of the 
begmning of Delhi meetmg and not the end, and therefore the mihtary 
defence contemplated herein related to Civic Guards and not the military 
aid promised for India’s defence m the Delhi resolution ) 

For facilitating the study of the evolution of events as they were shaping 
themselves from week to week it would be just as well to prepare the narrative 
of events happenmg at Delhi m the 1st week of July, 1940 with the resolution 
that was actually passed by the Workmg Committee on the political situation 
But here m Delhi as there at Wardha a fortnight earlier Gandhi drafted a 
resolution of his own which was replaced by the one that was passed The 
Workmg Committee re-examined the whole situation and felt “ more than 
ever convmced that the acknowledgment by Great Britain of the Complete 
Independence of India was the only solution of the problems facing both 
India and Britam and that as an immediate step in givmg effect to it a pro- 
visional national Government should be constituted at the centre which 
though formed as a transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature and secure 
the closest co-operation of the responsible Governments m the Provmces ” 
The Workmg Committee declared that if these measures were adopted, it 
would enable the Congress to throw in its full weight in the effect for the 
effective organisation of the defence of the coimtry This resolution came 
up for repeated analysis, — as often as it was mis-understood and mis-repre- 
sented It was the identical resolution passed by the A I C C at Poona, 
as will be presently seen and it was construed by Mr Amery into a demand 
for overhauhng the whole constitution durmg the prosecution of the war 
and it was further construed into a demand for Responsible Government, 
when all that was demanded was that it should command the confidence 
of all the elected members of the Legislature A responsible Government 
should command the confidence, not of all the elected elements, but of the 
majority element which returned it to power Such an arrangement would 
mean fresh elections to the Federal Legislature which would raise the 
question really of overhauhng the constitution as Mr Amery said For the 
Federal part of the Government of India Act Part II had been suspended 
at the commencement of the War That was why the Delhi Resolution 
spoke of the confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature 
This runnmg commentary has been given in order to fix m the mmd of the 
reader the fullest significance of the Delhi Resolution, which repeated the 
demand of a declaration of India’s Independence and the Estabhshment of a 
provisional national Government prereqmsite to “ Congress throwing full 
weight m the efforts for the effective organization of the defence of 
the country ” 

To maintain continmty though it may involve anticipation of events, 
the Working Committee’s Resolution on Ban on Volunteer Organisations 
is given here below 

The Congress Workmg Committee concluded a six-day session, which is 
one of the longest m recent times, after passmg a resolution this morning 
on the Government notification regardmg volunteer organisation 

The resolution says that the Committee are not m a position to under- 
stand the real purpose underlymg this ordmance as it is too widely and 
vaguely worded and liable to abuse m its application 
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*‘While fully agreeing that private armies and organisations foi 
furthering political or communal objectives by intimidation or force 
are objectionable and should not be permitted, the Committee poinl 
out that there is no analogy between such armies and Congress volunteet 
organisation The Committee trust that the Ordinance is not intended 
and will not be misused to suppress lawful activities of such volunteers 
and direct Congress volunteer organisations to continue their normal 
activities ” 

It IS understood that the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
hxed for September 15 will be held in Bombay 

Gandhi’s emphasis was all along on a non-violent state Tracing the pro- 
gress of events chronologically, we note that the resolution of the Working 
Committee on September 14, 1939 embodied the principle of co-operation 
with Britain in war time on certain conditions What was the co-operation 
contemplated therein ^ Let it be remembered that Gandhi had stated in 
his first interview with the Viceroy that he would offer unconditional co- 
operation, and later explained that what he offered was moral co-operation, 
not material 

It IS just possible that on September 14, 1939 when the Working Com- 
mittee passed its historic resolution on war, — t e , hardly a foitnight after 
Its outbieak — the Woikmg Committee and Gandhi were thinking of different 
meanings of co-operation, foi it was not till long after that Gandhi explained 
his proffered unconditional co-operation as moral in character, and that was 
m answer to a virtual challenge from a newspaper in London If is evident 
now that Gandhi has all along been thinking of only moral co-operation, 
both for himself and for the Congress 

The point came up for clarification after the fall of France on June 14, 
so that the atmosphere had altogethei changed by the time th< Working 
Committee met on June 1 7 at Wardha The question of non-violence assumed 
practical importance The differences on the issue came out m all their 
polarity In Delhi the question assumed an added importance by virtue of 
the practical bearing of the decision on the issue of the demand and the 
offer to be made, of and to, the British Government, Gandhi stood up for the 
demand of Complete Independence being acknowledged now and here by 
Britain, and for the oflier ol moral support by India The Working Committee 
agreed with Gandhi m respect of the demand but differed in respect of the 
offer 

The diffei c ncc was really on e based on a principle It was not a difference 
based upon a personal element and the attitude of India towards Britain 
All were at one in con^emnmg the Fascism of the day as well as Imperialism 
If Britain shed the latter, and proved the fact by acknowledging the Inde- 
pendence of India, she would be no longer guilty of Imperialism on the 
one hand, and, on the other, would be able to negotiate the co-opeiation 
and support of a free India This sentiment was clearly expressra when 
Gandhi said on December 4, in a cable to the ISiews Chromcle “ I am anxious 
as a friend of Britain, bound by many personal ties, that she should come 
out victorious — ^not because of superiority m arms but because of her will 
to be just all along the line ” 

It would thus be seen that, though they agreed that a free India meant 
well by Britain, yet they differed on the issue as to how a free India should 
be organised and equipped Those who would concede the correctness of 
making the future free India a non-violent State, would still halt because 
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the sanction of the Congress was as yet wanting At the same time, everyone 
could readily see the urgency of the issue as visualised by Gandhi 

Havmg exammed the Delhi offer which would shortly be confirmed 
in Poona as has been done so far in relation to non violence, it is necessary 
to examine it once again m relation to the scheme of national Government 
on its merits The question was whether the Congress should without lower- 
ing its demands work the National Government, in the hope that it will be 
able to elbow its way on to Independence There was no doubt that National 
Government would brmg m its tram, a number of problems beset with 
difficulties Anything which the Congress did must be honest National 
Government was given, it must be accepted, all the while knowing, — and 
letting the British Government and the world know, that the fate of the 
British was hanging in the balance 

Gandhi understood the scheme and the points involved in it, but felt 
that the thing was not tempting enough for him There was a second point 
which would clinch the matter for him By National Gkivcmment, did its 
sponsors visualise the elimination of the Viceroy and the services, — ^by 
which it IS meant — ^not that they should disappear, but that they should be 
disabled and that the Viceroy and Gkivemor-General should submit to the 
National Gkivernment, in all matters mcludmg military affairs ^ 

It was easy to visualise, how the Civil Service could not be dismissed or 
suspended m view of their contractual claims remaining m tact, nor was the 
nation settling the constitution and because the contractual claims were not 
bemg over-ridden, the Civil Service would be the same as m the provmces — 
and hkewise the Viceroy, though perhaps better off than the Gk>vernors. 
He would be dealmg with subjects of mutual importance and naturally would 
try to put ideas mto force as he would not be functionmg tinder a law-bound 
Government And m doing so, he might say, this is too bad and cannot be 
done and that would mean resignation by the Executive Such a situation 
must be fought out and well could it be, provided there was an arrangement 
m that behalf And then, the Viceroy could not interfere but would press 
his points and will have only the power of dismissal Supposing the military 
also passed under the National Government, if the Viceroy felt the military 
to be right and the member to be wrong he must only dismiss the latter 
It is open to the critic, however to ask, whether the same contingency would 
not arise under responsible government So would it, but the nation would 
be then building from below while formerly from above That is, the latter 
would not be National (Government and that was how the natioiv would fall 
mto a dangerous trap Even so far as propaganda was concerned they would 
be able to put the nation in the wrong In effect it would amount to this, — 
that the National Government would be merely expression of the Executive 
Council, for the Viceroy would be not at the head ^ — ^but would be the head 
of the Government But what happens, whenever the "Viceroy dismisses ^ 
If it is said that he will have over-riding powers, he need not dismiss at all, 
for he could simply override and it was not hkely that any such arrangement 
or understandmg could be agreed to To Gandhi, there was the satisfaction 
that though National Government was not formed it would still leave him 
the processes of building from the bottom The National Government Was 
a process of building from the top which was never a part of Ins plan 
Accordingly, it was Gandhi’s conviction that while the Congress never refused 
any opportunity of practismg the exercise of power as it arose, the time was 
not only not come but the time was mopportune for such exercise then 
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If, however, the Congress meant this pioposition seiiously, the Govern- 
ment of the country would witness the transference of power from the 
British to India, — only with the certain knowledge that Congressmen would 
work it for all their worth, for war The Government would then be working 
not accordmg to party lines but all together — including whomsoever the 
Congress considered worthwhile But the Congress must smcerely work 
for war It should mean good-bye to non-violence If the nation could 
whole-heartedly work for the war effort in the name of the Congress, it would 
get independence If the Congress was sincere it need not go to the Govern- 
ment in any weakness Government were very anxious to get Congress to 
help them It was doubtful whether the Congress had the full picture of the 
Government’s anxiety According to Gandhi’s plan. Government would 
only gam moral support They won’t get a single soldier or a single rupee 
But they would get the moral support, which was much more than the physical 
support Whenever Gandhi meant moral support, he meant this, — that the 
country’s moral support would work out a change in the nature of Britain 
That was his objective He represented the dumb mind of India The 
registered members of the Congress and the dumb masses, — if he went to 
them, might or might not show the non-violence of the strong in their own 
lives but he had no doubt they would show the aspiration and he proposed 
to work that way “ I do not know” said Gandhi, “whether my appeal 
‘To Every Briton’ will not be icsentcd m high quarters but I know that it is 
not up to now ” 

It is di0icult to describe the measure of tension that must have prevailed 
at the time of the deliberations that led to the Delhi decision which was 
ratified at Poona Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan immediately resigned 
horn the Working Committee at that very sitting at Delhi The lesf of 
the details are naturally private But the importance of the occasion was 
such that Gandhi felt called upon to disclose them in a statement whic h was 
immediately published at the time, m which he advised as a disinterested 
but staunch ftiend, that the British Government should not reject the hand 
ol friendship ojBTered by the Congress The Congress had to choose between 
his prmeiple of Ahimsa and the resolution as passed Accordingly, th<^ 
resolution represented the eonsidei ed policy of the Congress 

Gandhi’s Statement on the subject dated Wardha July 8, 1040, was 
appropriately headed 

“Whose IS the Blurred Vision*^” 

“I have just seen the news that the Working Committee’s fateful resolu- 
tion has been released to the press It was passed in my presence, but 1 
wanted to say nothing before it was actually released tor publication 

“It will be a profound mistake to suppose that members passed five 
solid days m wrangling They had to discharge a heavy responsibility 
Though logically the resolution is no departure trom the Ramgarh resolu- 
tion, it IS an undoubted departure from its spirit The letter often remains 
constant, the spirit changes Up to now, for one reason or another, Con- 
gress policy was no participation in the war except for the moral influence 
that the Congress can exercise il the vital demand was satisfied of Britain’s 
own free will Such was not the position ol all members of the Working 
Committee Hence, at a critical moment, every member had to make up 
his or her mind independently of the rest The five days were days of 
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tremendous heart-searching I had produced a draft resolution, which 
almost all thought was the best, if they could brmg to bear on it a living 
belief m non-violence, through and through or if they could truthfully 
say that such was the belief of their constituencies Some had neither, and 
some had mdividually the required faith 

‘‘Only Khan Saheb (Klhan Abdul Ghafifar Khan) was clear so far as his 
own faith and that of his beloved Khudai Khidmatgars were concerned 
So he had decided, even after the last Wardha resolution, that he had no 
place m the Congress He had a special mission and a special duty to his 
followers So the Working Comimttee gladly permitted him to retire from 
the Congress By retirmg he will serve the Congress all the more, as I hope 
to do Who knows that those of us, who retire, may not be able 'to give our 
comrades the faith they seem, for the moment, to have lost ^ 

Rajaji’s Victory 

*‘Ra]a3i was the framer of the resolution He was as certam of his 
position as I was of mme His persistency, courage and utter humility 
brought him converts Sardar Patel was his greatest prize He would 
not have even thought of brmgmg up his resolution, if I had chosen to 
prevent him But I give my comrades the same credit for earnestness 
and self-confidence that I claim for myself I had long known that we 
were driftmg away from each other m our outlook upon political problems 
that face us He will not allow me to say that his was a departure from 
* ahimsa’ He claims that his very ‘ahimsa’ has led him to a point, which 
culminated m his resolution He thmks that I suffer from obsession owing 
to too much brooding on ‘ahimsa ’ He almost thinks that my vision is 
blurred It was no use my retummg the comphment, though half joking, 
I did I have (no ^ ) proof, save my faith, to question his counter faith That 
is evidently absurd I could not carry the Committee with me at Wardha, 
and so I got my absolution I at once saw as clear as daylight that if my 
position was not acceptable, Rajaji’s was the only real alternative I, 
therefore, encouraged him to persist m his effort though all the while, I 
held him to be hopelessly m the wrong Axid by exemplary patience, skill 
and considerateness towards his opponents, he got a good majority, five 
remammg neutral I had a fearful moment 

“G^erally such resolutions are not carried by a majority vote But, at 
this jimcture, unanimity was not to be expected I advised that Rajaji’s 
resolution should be enforced And so, at the last moment, the Committee 
decided that resolution should go forth to the world 

‘ ‘It was necessary for the pubhc to have this background to the tremendous 
step the Committee have taken for good or ill Those Congressmen, who 
have livmg faith m the non-violence of the strong will naturally abstam 
For the moment, however, what they can do is wholly irrelevant 

“Rajaji’s resolution represents the considered policy of the Congresss 
Non-Congressmen, who were eager for the Congress to be free of my religious 
bias to adopt a purely pohtical attitude, should w^come the resolution and 
support it wholeheartrfly So should the Mushm League and even the 
Piinces, who thmk of India more than their prmcipalities 

“llie British Gkivermnent have to make their choice Independence they 
cannot withhold unless then wisdom is as much blurred, as Rajaji claims 
that mine is If mdependence is recognised, the acceptance of the other 
part of the resolution follows as a matter of comrse The question is, do 
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th^y want to impress help from India by virtue of their ruleiship ovei 
India , or will they have the help that a free and independent India can 
give ^ My individual advice has already gone My help always has been 
promised Acceptance of that advice can but enhance their heroism Bui 
if they cannot accept it, I ad\i&e, as a disinterested but staunch friend, 
that the British Government should not reject the hand of friendship offered 
by the Congress ” 

Here a momentary digression — but one only seemingly so, may be per- 
mitted The 1 st week of July was preceded bv certain conversations between 
the Punjab and Bengal Premiers and the Congress leaders at Delhi The 
Maulana himself had met Sir Sikandar This was resented by Mr Jiiinah who 
said that the Premiers had no authority or permission to discuss or come to 
any adjustment over the head of the Working Committee of the League 
He had not given any permission either to do so regarding a Hmdu-Muslim 
settlement In an exchange of telegrams between Sir Sikandar and Mr 
Jinnah, the former hoped that there could be no objection to his meeting 
Savarkar and his conferring with Congress leaders regarding the Punjab 
situation Mr Jinnah replied that he could not agree to Sir Sikandar seeing 
Mr Savarkai as an intermediary^ Regarding the Punjab situation, Sii 
Sikandar might see the Congress leaders as the Premier of the Punjab 
The Hindu leaders weie -welcome to see Mr Jinnah regarding Himlu-Mushm 
question The atmosphere that prevailed soon aftei the Delhi decision and 
Its antecedent events was such as to raise, if not the hope, a1 least a vision 
of a possible agreement with the Government of India on the one hand and 
therefore an equally possible agreement between the Congress and the 
Muslim League It was under such circumstances that the Maulana as 
President of the Congress felt emboldened to address a telegram to Mr Jinnah 
requesting Mr Jmnah to treat it as conOdential Mr Jmiiah gave an 
immediate reply and released to the press both the telegiams They are 
given below 

From Maulana A^ad to Mr Iinnah — 

I have read your statement of July 0 The Delhi resolution of the 
Congress definitely means by national government a composite cabinet not 
limited to any single party But is it the position oi the League that 
she cannot agree to any provisional arrangement not based on two 
nations scheme ^ If so please clarify by wire 

Maulana Azad further requests Mr Jmnah to treat it as confidential 
Mr Jinnah^s reply — 

** I have received your telegram 1 cannot reciprocate confidence 
I refuse to discuss with you by correspondence or otherwise as you have 
completely forfeited the confidence of Muslim India Cannot you 
realise you are made a Muslim show-boy Congress President to give it 
colour that it is national and deceive foreign countries You represent 
neither Muslims nor Hmdus The Congress is a Hindu body If you 
have self-respect resign at once You have done your worst against 
the League so far* You know you have hopelessly tailed Give it 
up” 

It was about that time that Subhash Bose was arrested and when the 
Workmg Committee at Delhi had not paused to take notice of Subhash Babu's 
arrest there was a question, naturally why it was passed over Gandhi 
himself was questioned about it on his return journey to Wardha from 
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Delhi The reply he has given is of more than passing interest and may 
well be included here His contention was that Subhash Babu had not 
defied the law with the permission of the Congress He had frankly and 
courageously defied even the Working Committee 

The A I C C at Poona only confirmed the Working Committees Delhi 
resolution of Julj. 7th; 1940 and explained how while the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in the struggle 
foi independence, it was unable in the present circumstances to declare 
that the prmciple should be extended to India’s National defence It also 
desired to affirm that the Congress organisation should continue to be 
conducted on the prmciple of non-violence and all Congress Volunteers were 
bound by their pl^ge to remain non-violent m the discharge of their duty 
and no Congress volunteer organisation could be formed or maintained 
except on that basis Any of other volunteer organisations for the purpose 
of self-defence with which Congressmen are associated must likewise adhere 
to non-violence In this connection, a suitable statement was issued on the 
pohtical situation by the Working Committee at Wardha which was widely 
circulated by the Congress at the Poona sitting of the A I C C 

It was not as if the voyage of Poona made smooth sailing The resolu- 
tion itself was passed only by 91 votes in favour and 63 votes against 
Amongst the latter were prominent men like Babu Rajendra J^asad, 
Dr ProfuUa Ghosh, Acharya Kripalani, Sn Shankara Rao Deo and Hare 
Krishna Mehtab Rajendra Babu spoke against the resolution 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a statement before the A I C C from 
which we take the following — 

‘*As a member of the Working Committee, I must share responsibility 
for it It IS known to you that this resolution was not passed light-heartedly 

Independence of India is the Basis 

“ This was not because of the resolution itself or its wording, which 
was in keeping with the Congress pohey as declared from time to time 
The mdependence of India was the foundation of this resolution, and the 
way suggested for the immediate formation of a provisional national govern 
ment, as a necessary prelude to the full national government, which the 
people of India would form after a constituent assembly, was the only 
immediate feasible method 

The difficulties in our way lay not in the resolution itself but m the 
possible implications of it, which might lead us astray There was that 
nsk and danger, but the situation demanded a lead and a definite course 
of action for the sands of time were running out for Britain and for India 
We took the risk hoping that the strength and good sense of the Congress 
would prevent any going astray, and the declared policy of the Congress 
would keep us on the right path 

** Time became an essential factor m the everchanging situation, and it 
was obvious that the Congress could not stay its hand for long There 
had to be a quick decision this way or that We had waited patiently 
long enough There could be no longer a passive acquiescence in matters 
which were injurious and derogatory to India 

“ Three weeks have gone by smee then and it would appear that only 
one course of action is left open to us Yet it may well be that we should 
put the seal of this Committee’s approval on the Working Comimttee’s 
decision, and then, soon enough, choose our path 
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“ Whatever the future may bring us it is my conviction that oui full 
freedom will not come without struggle and travail and sorrow In this 
world of war and conflict, we may not escape the price of freedom To 
expect otherwise is to delude oneself That future will ultimately depend 
on the strength of the Indian people and on the organised power of the 
Congress To the increasing of that organised strength, therefore, all our 
energies must be directed ” 

No unnecessary secrecy was made about the differences in the Working 
Committee, and the high pressure at which the resolutions were pressed 
through the A I C C Different groups came into prominence, openly at 
that body Unconditional co-operation was the slogan of the Royist group 
while conditional co-operation was the call of C R Conditional moral 
co-operation was the view of Jawaharlal Unconditional moral cooperation 
vv as well known to be the recommendation of Gandhi, though he was not present 
at Poona But after the Poona session, Gandhi drew a clear line between 
the advocates of pure non-violence and the lest and it was expected that 
resignations of Working Committee members would follow But Rajendra 
Babu hastened in Lahore to state that there was no such likelihood till further 
developments took place 

Gandhi wrote — 

“ If the advocates of pure non-violence find themselves in minority 
m the A I C C it will be their duty to come out of the Congress and 
thus serve it better Conflict is certam if they remain inside Majority 
group will have to pass a resolution which advocates pure non-violence 
otherwise it caimot be accepted This will lead to differences and 
conflict which is not in the way of non-violence Non-violence with- 
draws and makes way for others After resigning, the minority group 
in the Congress should take to constructive programme helping the 
Congress m matters where they agree with the majority If the arm> 
of truly non-violent persons is thus raised, I am sure, the Working 
Committee’s resolution will be regarded a God’s gift ” 

When the Delhi resolution was confirmed at Poona, there wei e i umblmgs 
all over the country and searchings of hearts On the one hand, there were 
a few who thought they had been nd of this intangible, impalpable, religious, 
mystic virtue of non-violence brought down from its exalted heights of 
extramundane interest to the grim, mattei-of-faet realities of work-a-day 
pohtics But the vast bulk of the popuLition were overpowered with grief 
Gandhi, the leader of the nation for 20 long years, who had covered in two 
decades the progress of two centuries and brought down the puissant British 
to terms with the Indian Nation, should have been, at a critical moment 
in national history, dropped hke a hot potato and been lost to the nation 
Hot mdeed he was, for v^ue is hot, Dharma is unapproachably hot, non- 
violence IS hot beyond all touch, but it was wrong to think that he was lost 
to the nation, nor was it the fact that he was played out He was not played 

out because that moment was one of those ever reeuirmg moments m 
the history of all great men and all great movements, which mark the 
commencement of an epoch A similar question was asked in 1934, when 
Gandhi after suspendmg the Civil Disobedience, mass and individual, ceased 
formally to be a member of the Congress but in the succeeding years, his 
leadership was in evidence every day and every minute of the activities of 
the Congress In fact, there appears to be a periodicity about the events 
of human history even as there is about the functions of the human organism 
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"Who asks at every pause in the cordiac cycle with its systole and diastole, 
whether cordiac action is played out Likewise about the peristalsis of the 
intestines, likewise too about the diurnal activity followed by the nocturnal 
rest of the buzzing world Man rests but to wake up Man is passive onl^ 
to become active once again Yes, there is a dull monotony of world^s 
history which appear to repeat itself, but how often do the issues seemingly 
decided one day not become the bummg problems of the morrow I The 
Councils were boycotted and resorted to and boycotted once again Civil 
Disobedience became alternately kinetic and potential Ministries them- 
selves once run, were later given up In February 1922, the Bardoh resile 
gave occasion for such enquiries, — cynical and peryerse How they repeated 
themselves m ’54 has already been leferred to Gandhi was considered 
a damp squib m 1924 on his release from Yerawada and again after 1984 
The lime-light of pohtics is not for him but when fates project him into the 
arena, he is there and when he is not wanted he slides back with profound 
ease from the glare and the dazzle of the lime hght mto the umbra and 
penumbra of national reconstruction or constructive nationalism Verily 
“it would seem to be the will of God” as James Russell Lowell puts it, that 
from time to time the manhood of individuals like that of nations, (reversing 
the order of Lowell) should be tried by great dangers or great opportunities 
If the manhood be there, it makes the great opportunity out of the great 
danger, if it be not there, the great danger out of the great opportimity ’ ’ 
Havmg preached from housetops the right, yea the duty, of a cml rebelhon 
and having recogmsed equally the right of Government to hang men for it, 
he once again emerges out of his retirement and leads the nation, to prove 
that the deprivation of freedom resulting from subjection and slavery is 
“a moral wrong, a pohtical blunder and a practical misfortune ” The 
fountain spring of authority does not emerge like a force from without but 
dwells in every citizen as a vital principle Experience shows that the place 
of the wise general when not m action should be often m the rear, or tne 

center than the extreme fi*ont The secret of permanent leadership, it is 
said, IS to know how to be moderate If Gandhi is extreme, people say he 
IS mad, if he is in the rear, people ask whether he is not played out Have 
they ever acknowledged that he is at any time played in or that he has at 
all played the game 

A passage might well be recalled from an article of Gandhi pubhshed 
on 31st July, 1940 — 

“ If I retired from the Congress at Bombay m 1984, I did so to 

render greater service Events have justified the retirement The 

present isolation too has the same motive behmd it ” 

Verily “one touch of nature maketh the world km,” and likewise one 
touch of bureaucracy hath made India km, all these two centuries At a 
time, therefore, when it appeared as though the httle crack, m the solid rock 
of the Congress was threatemng to widen mto a fissure, a gap, a yawning 
chasm, came the answer of Mr Amery in the House of Commons when 
Mr Sorenson raised a very relevant question on the situation m India 
The non-challance and the self-complacency with which Mr Amery denied 
the gravity of the situation in India were combated m a challenging tone by 
Gandhi who m spite of his isolation from the Congress to use his own words, 
fiattered himself with the behef that the large part of the pubhc still sought 
his guidance and would contmue to do so, as long as he was beheved to 
represent the spirit of Satyagraha more fully than any other person in India 
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The British Ministeis knew how very giave the British situation had become 
since Mimich and they were so appalled by the gravity that they put of! 
the demanded declaration as long as they could The Congiess, said Gandhi 
exercised restramt (which Col Amery had grievously erred in underrating), 
in the postponement ot Civil Disob^ience in order not to embariass the 
Government But for that restramt, a conflagration might burst forth, in 
his view, whose effect no one could foresee The Science ot Satyagraha 
v\as not without a mode of application m spite of the mternal weaknesses 
Congress restramt had its limits There was just a suspicion that the British 
authority was taking advantage of the lestramt to crush the Congress 
Numerous arrests of Coiigrcssmen began to take place as the result ot the 
opposition on the part of so many members of the A I C C to the ratification 
of the Delhi Resolution at Poona ‘ If that suspicion is proved to be well- 
grounded,’ said Gandhi, ‘nothmg on earth can possibly detci me from 
adoptmg some form of Satyagiaha ” But it is my prayer” he added, 
‘‘and correspondingly it will be my effort, to prevent it until the clouds 
lift from Great Britain ” 

Hardly had a week elapsed smee this “ shaking of the manes ” by 
Gandhi when the Viceroy published his now famous statement of August 
8th, sending an advance copy of it on the 4th from Ootacamund to the 
President of the Congress, and inviting him for an interview about the 20th 
of that month The statement was an elaborate one and cannot be published 
in full But its contents may be summarised fpr ready reference The 
Viceroy after his interviews with the various political leaders and in consulta- 
tion with His Majesty’s Government was authorised to mvite a certain 
number of representative Indians to join his Executive Coxmcil and to 
estabhsh a War Advisory Council He made two clear pomts about mino- 
rities and the machinery for building within the British Commonwealth a 
new constitutional scheme when the time came Government were in 
sympathy with the desire of the Indians to make the latter primarily the 
responsibihty of Indians themselves subject to the fulfilment of certain 
obligations On the question of the minorities he regretted inabiht;y to 
transfer Government to any system whose authority was directly denied 
by large and powerful elements who could not be coerced into submission 
fo such a Government 

The Viceroy’s Statement came in all too suddenly Hope lafensifies 
expectation but when the unexpected happens, hope is apt to be easily satis 
fied That was how it satisfied the moderates but not the Congress 

To the seasoned Congressman, there was much m the statement that 
IS an avoidable repetition Whereas the Viceroy’s Orient Club speech spoke 
of Dominion Status within the Westminster Statute, the Viceroy here spoke 
of “ free and equal partneiship ” If partnership is free there is freedom to 
break xt also and this right of secession is the much prized clement of the 
Westminster Statute In effect, therefore, the two could be equated to 
each other, though to the Congressman who demands immediate declaration 
of Independence, the difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee was 
of no practical mtercst 

When we asked for National Government, we have before us, trolled 
out once again the same old expansion of the Executive Council That was 
not even Dyarchy The Congress would not look at the proposal If the 
National Government was formed at the centre, with the reappearance of 
Provmcial Cabinets, if the Constituent Assembly as such was conceded and 
Jthe British Government undertook to arrange it forthwith, if the veto of 
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the minorities and the Princes upon the form of democratic government in 
India to be, was elimmated, — all before the fall of France, then Congress 
might have given thought to the proposals, but after the fall of France, aftei 
the clear weakening of the Empire idea, after the unequivocal demand for a 
declaration of complete independence, the Viceroy comes forward with an 
offer of a kmd of Constituent Assembly which was demanded m Septembei 
’42 When that was demanded, he brushed it aside Now when the 
Congress demanded down-right Independance forthwith, the Viceroy 
spoke of fi ee and equal partnership 

Invitation was sent by the Viceroy to the Maulana to meet him before 
sendmg the ^Very early answer’^ on the pomt, if possible not later than the 
21 st of August as to whether the Congress would feel able to 30 m with him 
in the Central Government and the War Advisory Council “ I readiljr 
conceive” wrote he, “ that it might be convenient for you to discuss the 
matter further with me before you send me a formal reply on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress ” and after givmg his tour programme, he added, 
‘‘ I shall be very glad to see youand any friend whom you may care to bring with 
>ou at any of these places at any time convenient to you Should you desire 
to pursue the matter as I have suggested in conversation, before sendmg me 
a more formal reply to this mvitation Perhaps you would be good enough 
to let me know whether you would see advantage m this and if so what date 
and time would be convenient to you ” The Viceroy was anxious that 
effect should be given with as httle delay as possible to these decisions, and 
added that he was concerned to announce the personnel of the two bodies 
by the end of August or the middle of September The President enquired 
how far there still remamed chance of further discussion when the Govern- 
ment had already thought fitto announce a definite Ime of action In reply 
the Viceroy stated ^‘Policy of His Majesty’s Government is set out m 
statement And it is my hope that withm its terms, the Congress will feel 
able to join with me, m the Central Government and the WarCouncil”and 
he repeats the words m mvitmg once again, “should you desire to pursue the 
matter m conversation before sending me a more formal reply to my mvxta- 
tion ” The President did not find any meetmg ground for the Congress 
m the terms of the declaration of August 8 th, where other questions apart 
there was not even a suggestion of a National Gk>vemment and declined the 
invitation 

Shortly after the Viceroy’s statement and the correspondence between 
him and the President of the Congress, the Secretary of State made his 
pionouncement m Parliament on the 14th of August, but before adventmg 
to it, It is necessary to make a reference to a speech he had delivered at 
Blackpool on the 11 th August which did not attract at the time the attention 
it deserved 

The Blackpool speech was soon followed by Mr Amery’s announcement 
m the Commons on background of pohtical controversy in India and the 
deadlock, which had led up to the recent statement by the Viceroy 

Naturally a critical occasion arose m the whole history of India durmg 
the time of war Apart from the October speech by the Viceroy, evasive 
and disingenuous, which inevitably lei to the resignations of the mmistnes 
and the somewhat conciliatory pronouncement by him at the Orient Club 
in January 1940, it will be admitted that the Viceroy’s pronouncement of 
August 8 th and the Secretary of State’s pronouncement m the Commons, 
constituted together an authoritative verdict on the political situation m 
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India, the constitutional issue underlying it and the immediate reconstruction 
of the Central Government, confrontmg it For the first time, they made 
clear the oft repeated charge that they would not part with power till the 
Greek Kal ends It is a declaration virtually that the ‘‘present autocratic 
and irresponsible system of Government must contmue so long as any group 
of people or the Princes as distinguished from the people of the States or 
perhaps even the foreign vested interests raised objections to any constitu- 
tion by the elected representatives of the people of India Such an assertion 
was a direct encouragement and incitement to Civil Disorder and strife and 
amounts to a fatal blow to all willmgness to compromise and adjustment of 
c laims This in essence was the verdict of the Working Committee when it 
met at Wardha once again on August 18, 1940 Once again, Gandhi and the 
members of the Workmg Committee had to face one another to pass through 
another of those severe ordeals that had confronted them and from the 
latest of which Gandhi had absented himself in Poona But as Poona had 
been primed up m Delhi a fortnight previously and as Gandhi was present 
at Delhi to bear the full fruit of the discussions and the differences il could 
be safely said that there was no break m the contmuity of contacts between 
him and his colleagues 

The position after Poona and the Governmental pionounoement weie 
not so simple as it appeared to be at first sight Thcic were vciy delicate 
and intricate issues that were bound to arise from time to time It was tiue 
that the Indian demand was spurned and those that made the offer and 
those that objected were alike thrown into the arms of Gandhi It w<is 
natural that he should have been asked to advise on the position It w<is 
equally natural that he should have felt that he could not, foi the reason that 
he could not put himself in the new atmosphere It was not as if, as some 
people thought, the negation of the Poona offer, practically mould the bar 
between himself and his colleagues, — apart of course from the principle 
itself Gandhi did not share the view, for he knew that the people would 
press the Congress to seek power from time to tune There were not a few m 
the country who felt that the reality of the war could not be ignored and 
equally that they could not neglect the opportunity of entering the army 
Their contention was that the f<ite of nations being in the bahinoe, they must 
mobilise manpower and nothing should be done to prevent the pi eduction 
of munitions or the piogiess of mobilisation It would thus be scon that if a 
national army was a necessity, such an army would at once be in the ooutse 
of formation All those who accepted tht Viceroy’s statement would go 
that way m the interests of their own community The Executive Couiu'il 
would be responsible to the Viceroy and the members would have to engage 
themselves m extensive recruitment The situation was such that if Gandhi 
were a party to the Poona Resolution, he would feel that he would be himself 
recruiting If Poona Resolution held the field, a few thousands going to 
jail would be useless Jail going, itself, would be one aspect of vioIen<*e th(^n 
It was no use having G D for the people would be shot down , or if there 
was mass Civil disobedience, there would be violence in its wake The Sikh<; 
felt inclined to join the army kSu Sikandar’s plan of co-operation would 
equally want recruiting and perhaps would want a Mussalman army to be 
predominent Thus whatever national or semx-national character might be 
given to the army, the fact would be that the plans would be upset by 
Congressmen themselves who would (everybody) have a finger in the pie, 
feed the flame of communahsm and seek each to make his own army ‘superior ’ 
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Within no measurable distance could we hope to build up a real national 
army 

One might ignore the Poona Resolution But so long as it was retained, 
the power for holdmg together the National organisation would be gone 
The more Gandhi saw and thought, the more he felt confirmed that the 
resolution was a profound error committed at Wardha, Delhi and Poona 
He had purposely abstained from attending Poona because he did not want 
to force or overbear the A I C C While congratulatmg the Working 
Committee and the A I C C on the courage of their convictions, he could 
not bind himself to the erroneous character of that resolution That resolu- 
tion was an error and must be retraced If Gandhi’s scheme was enforced 
he would no doubt be able to give an occular demonstration But that 
was all m the air as yet He could not then show anything tangible but he 
knew that the Working Committee had thrown away twenty years’ experience 
in the twinkling of an eye He was receiving enquiries from earnest friends 
devoted to the cause of non-violence for advice m relation to their own 
longstanding programme of service v^s-a-v^s the Poona Resolution Without 
suitable changes in the Poona Resolution, he found it difficult to guide the 
Working Committee, for he found that the non-violence of the Congressmen 
was not vital They could not actively organise for violence on the one hand 
and their non-violence was not infectious on the other The Congress had 
to be guided in this critical position and to that end demanded a revision of 
the whole pohcy of non-violence Gandhi had no doubt that accordmg to 
his lights, he must say they had bid good-bye to non-violence He was not 
the man to say *no’ if he could lead the battle to a successful issue He 
had admitted ^ways his incapacity to gmde the Congress but he would still 
plunge, though not in the name of the Congress nor on the issue of independ- 
ence for that meant only internecine war There was reason to believe that 
he had given wammg to Col Amery , not to think that he could take advantage 
of all the indulgence shown by the Congress Rmbairassment or no em- 
barrassment, weakness or no weakness, battle would be given to him That 
position itself restored Gandhi’s prestige and brought him nearer to inde- 
pendence but not io independence He would take independence when he 
had settled with communahsm but at that moment for the British to raise 
the issue of communahsm was the last stage of degradation That Col 
Amery should have had the hardihood to say the Mushms, the Depressed 
Classes and others were all mmonties was degradmg The Congress could 
not have without non-violence an agreed constitution So long as Col 
Amery sprang any association on the Congress — ^and lately he sprang the 
Prmces, — Gandhi owned he must accept defeat but it was too much There 
was the amplest ground for him to give battle but that was personal to 
himself He didn’t hope to carry with him in his argument or campaign, 
the Working Committee or others Had he however any plan ^ No, 
because he harked back to his helplessness He could not effectively guide 
his colleagues They had asked hiin to attend the meeting He attended 
He was bound to give battle and be would but not in the name of the Congress, 
— ^still as a Congressman, who had served the Congress for twenty yeans 

The fact was, that the differences between G^dhi and the members 
of the Workmg Committee were there from heel to head so to put it Th^ 
were not merely concerned with the resolution whatev^ that be , if they did 
not offer the battle then they had to face humihation Even if Gandhi and 
the Congress were functionmg on different planes, the two battles must be 
co-ordinated , despite the theoretical differences between Gandhi and the 
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Working Committee, it was necessary to co-ordinate them both At that 
time, the fate of the British Empire was hanging in the balance and it was 
no wonder that the communities like the Sikhs and others were thinking in 
terms of armies That also accounted for the doubt m some eminent men's 
minds about the British Government accepting the Poona Resolution, for the 
British had not the intelligence that some people had given them credit for 
In the aggregate everyone felt that Gandhi should be given a free hand 
and that he might ask the Working Committee to revise its resolution But 
it was felt that it should be done through a new Working Committee, as 
the majority of the Working Committee had too far committed themselves 
to the Foon^ Resolution Outside the Working Committee, it was said tie 
retiring members 'v^ould retain their positions and give cent per cent loyalty 
Gandhi did not agree in this view and felt it a wrong position Because 
if they gave cent pei cent loyalty, what prevented them from remaining 
in the Working Committee It means that they were agreeable to a reversal 
of a policy Not to do it would imply a mental reservation and an uncon- 
scious dishonesty If a new Working Committee was formed serious mis- 
givings would aiise about the position and conduct of the retiring members 
for it would be impossible for them to subscribe to all the things that Gandhi 
would be writing m the name of the Congress Of course, it was open foi 
them to revolt They had already done that and they must now either fall 
in or retire While the Congress was taking a new phase with non-violence 
taking the foremost place and Gandhi as its Chief Executive Officer The 
new committee must subsciibe to a total acceptance of non-violence and to 
this end, it must not be a heterogeneous body with difference of view on the 
application of non-violence But they neither revolted nor fell m with the 
new arrangement they would be retiring allowing Gandhi to try his policies 
and principles without obstruction or conflict in spite of any provocation 
or pre^aganda of Gandhi They would keep themselves under restraint 
without displaying their logic because their aim would be to give Gandhi 
full chances for his work But an attitude like that m which prominent 
members of the retiring Committee would not take charge of their respective 
provinces but promise meiely not to revolt nor to air their views would not 
serve the purpose of Gandhi One could not say that they need not deter 
him at all for Gandhi believed that they did and would He didn’t want to 
lose C R or Jawaharlal but he did not want to have his resolution at Wardha 
passed although there was a mechanical majority in favour of it When 
it was suggest that his leadership should be terminated at Wardha and 
relieved of his task, it was felt that if he was a General, he must not have 
agreed to be absolved and he mxist have insisted upon resignations of those 
who could not have accepted his faith But he felt, he had not the strength 
to ask for it m (dune 1940) ui Wardha^ He had not the strength again in 
Wardha that day (August 1940) to ask likewise People might say from the 
Viceroy down^a^ds ** Oh I you are seventy and you speak though you 
would live another twenty years ” But his reply was, it was not a personal 
factor, though of course, he felt the force of what others said 

There were several alternatives before the Committee One view was 
to suspend the Working Committee and let Gandhi take the whole business 
in his hands In the alternative, m place of those members who would retire, 
new ones faith would come m Raj'en Babu might be the President 

Surdty^ there were ten members in the Congress who would answer the need 
But Gmdhi jCfeJlt that he was like an engineer m charge of a dam, only he was 
engmeer and just as all sub-engmeers should obey the engineer’s 
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oiders m regard to the Krishnasagar dam, even so he must get obedience 
It was a different matter if some of these sub-engineers died or did not exist 
but bemg there their obedience too must be there Of course, it was possible 
for anyone to question the very capacity of the engineer or to point out the 
want of his all-round perfection but the criterion lay m the acceptance of 
non-violence Once that was granted all else would follow It was, however, 
the differences upon this fundamental question that had led to the fission 
and once the vacancies were filled 4ip having regard to this point there should 
be no difficulty about conflicts Difficulty was at the very origin of things 
whether the Workmg Committee members were equally clear that they 
accepted or could not accept Gandhi’s view of non-violence as thestartmg 
pomt as well as the destination of all pohtical life People might feel, that 
the Congress Committee was being converted into a society of samts, compel- 
ling obedience under all circumstances and that way while violence chopped 
off people’s heads, non-violence might chop off people’s minds To make 
a long story short, it was felt that the need of the moment was the solution 
of a practical question and that was this Gandhi must be made leader in 
the conung campaign of non-violence and a new Workmg Committee must be 
given to hum The loyalty of the outgomg members was to be the loyalty 
of the soldier, not of the agent Neither party need quarrel with the other 
too much Gandhi felt that it was not a question of the separation of the 
sheep from the goats Gandhi himself might not be able to foretell what 
kind of Satyagraha might come off But whatever it that be, he wanted the 
support of the Maulana, Vallabhabhai, C R and Jawaharl^ 

There was another difficulty What should be the issue on which 
Satyagraha shoiild centre ^ Gandhi was not wilhng to make independence 
the pivot He would rather desire that things should be left to hiTn and that 
he would decide whatever he considered fit as the immediate issue The 
situation was, however, urgent It was not a question of this issue or that 
nor even of Satyagraha or something else but it was a question of human 
digmty The country could not tolerate what was happening Young men 
who would have been volunteers in the Congress and prime movers were 
bemg taken away m hundreds Already over two thousands were m prison 
Labour organisers were taken mto custody everywhere Conferences were 
being prohibited Home mternment was becommg a common practice 
while the orders were bemg scrupulously obeyed, arrests were being made 
ahd prisoners were treated as detenus without trial Persons were directed 
m the districts (1) to report themselves m the police station on every Monday, 
{2) not to take part m any subversive movement or mdulge m any anti-war 
propaganda, (3) not to converse, communicate or associate with any school 
or college students, (4) not to attend meetmgs of any kind, (5) and to notify 
in person departure from one place to another to the police at least 24 hours 
before the time of departure and to report the times as well Subhash Chandra 
Bose himself was arrested at his Calcutta residence on Elgm Road under the 
Defence of India rules on July 2nd, 1940 Thus the situation became difficult 
to endure and make people feel that that should be the last Workmg Com- 
mittee meetmg As a practical proposition, the reconstruction of the Work- 
ing Committee and the rescmding of the Poona Resolution held the field 
Should the five adherents of Gandhi at Poona resign or should the dissentients 
resign ? Neither course appealed to Gandhi and he began to think as follows 
He repeatedly reverted to the absolution that was given him, why then should 
he take the burden of guidmg the Workmg Committee^ His capacity was 
that of an individual There seemed to be an impression that he had some 
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strength which he was not willing to use because he was ‘displeased and angry ^ 
He felt he had not that strength but they agreed that he should develop it 
by taking up the Congress and training it only, that appeared to offend the 
rest or when he wanted certain people to come out and form the Satryagraha 
wing of the Congress, they were angry But the issue was, was it a question 
of forcmg a division all at once between those that were with Gandhi and 
others or should the wings be left to be evolved gradually as the distinction 
was settled between the one view and the other, unlike in the case of Khaddar, 
where the differences developed quickly because they were concrete ^ Be- 
tween Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee stood the Maulana 
“a tall, erect and stately figure, with e]yes that flashed intelligence and 
inspired awe,’’ “puzzled and perplexed ” This great leader, this ecleclic 
scholar, ‘this Muslim theologian of world reputation” felt that this presiden- 
tial burden was becoming intolerable to him and he anted to be relieved of 
it. His feeling was that, at this juncture which was critical and delicate, 
Gandhi leaving the Congress was not fair, having called him to office Why 
should he raise the question of loyalty, he asked? Was there a single person 
who did not give that wholeheartedly^ No one could have any doubts m 
answering such a question For Gandhi had the feeling that his separation 
from Congress was only to do gi cater scivico to Congress He had claimed 
and got the right to carry on propaganda of his views What effect it had 
on his close associates they sa\\ If that was so, what was the good of his 
absolution ^ Things had taken quite a contiary turn and the net result was 
that it looked as though he must remain absolutely silent Supposing he 
went to jail or something happened what would they do ^ The atmosphere 
was so bad that one did not trust another There was a loud cry that people 
were ready for Civil Disobedience but when he spoke of Hmdu-Mushm Unity, 
removal of Untouchabihty , abolition of Drink and turning of charka, people 
would not follow Without an army how could he proceed The people 
about him did not understand non-violence and whatever strength he re- 
ceived, it was from the masses and from their faith in non-violence 

With Gandhi, it was not a question of resolutions and their language or 
cominittees and their composition, for he was determined not to leave the 
Congress or the country alone, but to do whatever he wanted on his own 
account He was clear that he would not be able to handle anything in the 
name of the Congress He knew that his intimate coadjutors were under the 
impression that he had done great disservice to the Congress by his writings 
He was not happy over the Maulana’s reply to the invitation of the Viceroy 
and thought he should have explored further by seeing him He was glad 
that the Maulana would not refuse an invitation, but certainly see the Viceroy 
on other matters as his refusal on the former occasion was decided by the 
terms of the invitation Gandhi further felt that the door must be kept 
open and room should be left for the standpoint of his colleagues, though 
from his own, it was to be shut Accordingly, he would not enter the fight 
imm^ately He had himself written to the English people that they must 
make peace with Hitler That was before France fell He himself would 
take a step whenever he was so inclined Otherwise he said he had no advice 
to tender He had been evolving in his own mind, the idea of a fast and m 
solenm tones and to an attentive audience, he announced his determination 
that he wished to fast (to death), stating that he had made it a science and 
suggesting that no one should fast and no one should ask to go near him, 
bemoaning that all that he had said those three days and done those several 
months had misfired, expressing his own sense of sname and inquiring, 
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as if in despau, when his strength and power of tongue would go, exhorting 
the Maulana not to get angry, assuring that whatever power and virtue God 
had given him, he had used, adding that he had told them every thmg and 
there was nothing left to tell and finally asking the blessings of one and all 
Pm drop silence prevailed for a couple of mmutes The Maulana broke it 
with the words, ‘‘we dare not detain you If you permit me, I shall see you 
tomorrow morning,” to which Gandhi gave the reply with his wonted hone 
komte, “of course the best thing is to let me go, and for you to take counsel 
amongst yourselves ” 

The essence of the reply of the Working Committee, to the Viceregal 
declaration as well as to the Secretary of State’s statement, has already been 
given Deep regret was expressed that the British Government nadrejected 
the friendly offer of the Congress, which if accepted would have ended the 
deadlock and the Congress non-co-operation They only caused deep pam 
and indignation to the Working Committee and con&med its conviction that 
India could not function within the orbit of an imperial power, and must 
attain the status of a fiee and independent nation They were a direct 
encouragement and incitement to civil discord and strife The demand for a 
Constituent Ajssembly has been made into an insuperable barrier to India’s 
]>rogress The Congress had proposed that minority rights should be amply 
protected by agreement with the elected representatives of the mmorities 
concerned ^ ^ The British authority had been continually operating so as to 
create, maintain and aggravate difference in India’s national life ^ ^ * There is 
no wilhngness on the part of the British Government to part with any power, 
even for co-operation in war effort The British Government would gather 
together and carry on with such dissentient groups andmdmduals as opposed 
the views of the majority of the people of India ^ ' * The Working Committee 
cannot be a party to accepting the proposals contained in the statements 

Instructions were issued to the people and to the members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures to condemn the attitude adopted by the British Govern- 
ment at pubhc meetings and otherwise and to* the Congress Organisations, 
to carry on their activities with full vigour and m particular to explam the 
Congress position and recent developments to the public A meeting of the 
A I C C was to be convened on the 15th of September in view of the gravity 
of the situation 

Towards the end of August, Jawaharlal Nehru declared that the Poona 
Resolution was dead and gone “The only course left to the nation was to 
revert to the Ramgarh Resolution along the path of suffering and sacrifice 
The Congress must insist, it was umversally felt, on the fullest freedom to 
pursue its policies, when a suicidal wax was being waged with the deadhest 
of weapons, but the fact was that the spirit of Satyagraha forbade the Con- 
gress, from embarrassing their opponents While recognismg this aspect of 
the matter, the Congress could not help feeling that this self-imposed res- 
traint must not be taken to the hmit of self-extmction The Congress, 
therefore, had no desire at the particular moment to take to non-violent 
resistance even if it should become necessary Since the Committee dis- 
persed at Waidha, Gandhi detamed a few friends They succeeded m pre- 
vailing upon Gandhi to giVe up the plan of a fast and all hit on a formula, 
which was awaiting the approval of the jVorkmg Committee and the A I C C 
Still it was necessary that they should all b^ve one mind and give one meaning 
tor their draft resolution, if Gandhi was to lead them But to that end, it 
was necessary that they must all know Gandhi’s mind He did not visuahse 
any C D on the basis of demanding mdependence But he could go so far, — 
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“no one shall render help by yaw of men or money to the British in the 
war The bureaucracy nas our admiration They are showing the grit of 
which they are made ” Gandhi had also written, however, recently, saying 
that there were obvious limitations to the nation’s patience The patience 
of the nation and its considerateness were being taken advantage of to crush 
the Congress itself With him, it was not a question of independence but, 
in one sense, of Civil Liberty — the libeity of the nation’s veiy existence 

This time Gandhi would not mvite himself to jail He did not wish to 
go through that joke The British Government could not accommodate him 
He told his fi lends in Wardha that he had given up the idea of a fast But 
it was only for the occasion His feeling was that if he thought he could not 
do any thing effective towards C D , he could not resist a fast However 
much he might be thinking, he only saw what C D should not be, but not 
what it should be It was not as if the plan of Satyagraha had the unanimous 
support of the Working Committee If our opponents were wild animals, 
as was thought to be the case, the offer of Satyagraha at that juncture would 
be to pit ourselves against them and, it must be admitted that it was so 
Only till then, they had been consuming the nation Now let the nation 
go voluntarily The national organisation was being killed and if the nation 
wanted to save its non-violence at that juncture the nation’s non-violence 
would itself die There was clearly that danger No matter, how delicate 
the situation, how critical the position, when the national organisation was 
itself being imperilled, by slow death by the arrest of persons like S K D 
Pallival of U P and others, the Congress had no alternative but to try 
Satyagraha on a rigidly narrow scale Gandhi wanted light Every warning 
was welcome to him He was straining every nerve to postpone the event 
There was a terrible agony m him He would not be able to justify his 
existence as Congress leader or Satyagraha leader, unless he chalked out a 
course But if anyone said that he had weakened in his grasp of Satyagraha, 
then he was open to conviction till the last moment The difficulty was this 
True, it was difficult not to be obsessed by the fact of there being the cause 
for a quarrel When there was such a cause, there was no wisdom in reflecting 
on the course of the quarrel Here came the difference of views To Gandhi, 
Satyagraha was an elixir To a few, at any rate, it might seem as a mistake 
Gandhi felt, that if a mistake it was, it was one which he must commit as a 
general Call it mistake or call it experiment, the country had to resort to 
it, not for want of any other remedy, but because, though it might be tru( 
that there was no other remedy, the General must make the experiment 
and therefore adopts this remedy fully believing in it If the remedy would 
not have any effect upon the British, then the primary object of the Congress 
m adopting it to produce an effect on its own people was always there Tnith 
and non-violence were already becoming bye words of popular joke It was 
yety humorously being said that the Congress had given up non-violence at 
Waxdha and Truth at Delhi The former had lost the Congiess Mahatmaji, 
and the latter given the Britisher an excuse to refuse India Swaraj for which 
she had abandoned Mahatmaji It looked as if the Congress said that by 
defence of India, it meant defence of Britain in this war Such turns and 
twists of language were not for the populace to understand They would 
require a straight game and unequivocal advice They were to get it in 
Bombay 

The time came for India to act She had waited for one year The 
A I C,C was to meet on the 15th of September at Bombay and by that time 
over a year would have elapsed since the outbreak of the war The Congress 
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had been caught hke a nut in a cracker between its two arms The younger 
section had been mistaking its delay for cowardice The Government had 
been misinterpreting its considerateness for weakness But regardless of 
either, it had earned on m pursuit of its own judgment so as not to embarrass 
Britain which was m distress It had not selected the time for a fight It 
was Nature’s decree then that they should proceed If people were thinking 
of havmg a comfortable time of it when they spoke of safety, the highest 
comfort would arise from mere mertia, trusting themselves to the goodwill 
of Bntam Britam, the moment, the war broke out, took a step which no 
self-respectmg ‘nation would agree’ to When the British hon roared against 
the German eagle, India was treated hke the tail of the hon which must follow 
the head For, while every dommion was consulted, India’s belhgereney was 
taken for granted Would Gandhi lead the movement^ Maulana Azad 
had stated that Mahatmaji was going to Bombay and would lead the move- 
ment He felt the msult to the nation in the treatment accorded to the 
country more than he had at any other time or for any other act of the 
British He was distressed over the whole situation People asked whether 
the country was prepared for Satyagraha In the first place, preparation 
did not mean men, money or matenal Preparation for Satyagraha was 
largely a question of atmosphere We must have a general atmosphere of 
non-violence for mass disobedience There was not that atmosphere There 
was the mcentive which made C D irresistible You must devise a formula 
by which the inevitable happened Yet the atmosphere should not react 
against us It was true that Gandhi said that there was violence in the 
atmosphere, even as he had said there was corruption m the Congress You 
must interpret it as you would interpret the admomtion of the head of a 
joint family to his children about the extravagance m the home expenditure* 
their mdisciphne in mutual relationships, and general organisation It 
was not decent for a neighbour to fling these criticisms agamst the head of 
the jomt family The admomtions were m the nature of mtrospection 
Gandhi was the founder of the Satyagraha movement He admonished his 
followers for their excesses with a view to brmg order m the organisation 
Where m the world have you come across the head of a public organisation 
saying pubhely that there is corruption m his orgamsation ^ If Gandhi 
said these things, it was with a view to bettering the mtemal condition of 
the country and organise it better for the great struggle which must sooner 
or later take place 

“While this IS so, the fact remains that relations between this coimtry 
and England had reached a stage when apart from the conditions of the 
country a struggle was made mevitable These might be conflictmg positions. 
Conflicts had to be reconciled For the world was full of compromises^ and 
it could not conduct its affairs merely on the basis of law or logic 

The A I C C which met m Bombay on Sept 15 and 16, 1940 reviewed 
the situation as it developed dunng previous two months and declared that 
the Delhi Resolution confirmed by the A I C C at Poona no longer fipphed 
It had lapsed It stated that the self-imposed restraint of the Congress could 
not be t^en to the extent of self-extmction and added that the Coijgress 
must msist on the fullest freedom to pursue its pohey based on non-yiolence 
The Congress had, however, no desire at that moment to extend non-violent 
resistance, (should it become necessary) beyond what was required for the 
preservation of the hberties of the people 

A new chapter was opening at Bombay m the middle of September 
A year and a fortnight had passed since the outbreak of war Every 
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effort had been made to avoid conflict with Britain during her distress 
Even Gandhi’s leadership was foregone The vow was broken at Poona, 
but the fiuit was not forthcoming It only ramained for the prodigal son to 
return to the fathei after wasting his talents, — empty handed, repentant, 
trustful and importunate Nor was there need for much of importunity 
For filial dut> might fail, but paternal affection remained intact The warning 
of the patriarch might seem hy pel -ethical to a pi ogeny, steeped m mundane 
ideas, but the passing folly is soon forgiven The returning wisdom of the 
straying fold back to the shepherd made things easy The tension in Bombay 
would haAC been great had it not been widely bruited abroad that Gandhi 
was resuming his old geneialship and that battle would be given to the British 
Only the nation would have to give implicit obedience Non-violence was 
agam to be re- installed on the throne of power, as the ai biter of national 
and international disputes Despite all these reassurances the atmosphere 
was tense but tense not with fear or trepidation but with a certain expectation 
and a certain hope unfolding themselves before the national vision 

Before commencing the proceedings at the A I C C , the President made 
a statement reviewing the course of events, since its Poona session (See 
Bulletin 5 October 24, 1040— pp 1 to 22 ) 

The Working Committee passed two important resolutions, one relating 
to the suspension of Civil Disobedience, and the other relating to Kerala 
<iflairs They wanted to ensure a perfect peace and tranquillity and an 
atmosphere of non-violence throughout the country before it inaugurated 
Satyagraha But the e\ ents of Kerala on the 15th September in which a 
Sub-Inspector of Police had been stoned to death were highly disturbing 
and it was thought necessary to send a committee to enquire m the 
complaints of indiscipline brought against the K P C C and the dis- 
turbances that took place at the meetings on the 1 5th instant The Work- 
ing Committee further * 'called upon all the Congress organisations to stop 
all Civil Disobedience, individual or other, pending definite instructions 
ftrom Gandhi who regarded the suspension as indispensable to the success ol 
his forthcoming interview with the Viceroy, as a test of the discipline of the 
legistered and unregistered Congressmen and all Congressniindcd men and 
women and also as a short course of obedience to law before recourse to Civil 
Disobedience (should it become necessary) ” 

Withm less than a foitnight ofthe Bombay, meeting on the 26 th Septem- 
ber, Mr Amery spoke once again, this time at the Overseas League In higli 
flown language he traced the Indian ideals ofPreedom and said — “Whatevei 
the domestic political difficulties that confront us in this period of transition 
in India, it is a bond of union between Indians and ourselves, and for us a 
source of legitimate pride, that the ideals of Freedom which animate them 
has had their fountain head here But he reverted to the burden of his 
song and emphasized the vehement disagreement among Indians themselves 
" T^e Congress party,” he said, "objects on grounds of Parliamentary demo- 
<racy to the influence which the Act concedes to autocratically governed 
States The States on their side have shrunk from the extent of interference 
m their affairs conceded to the elected majority in the C«tral Legislature 
The Great Muslim community refuses to entrust its fate to the control of a 
permanent Hindu Majority ” Mr Amery also drew the conclusion 

that it was " the prospect of constitutional progress that had intensified 
differences which were dormant under autocratic control ” 
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SaTYAGRAHA OCTOBER, 1940 

Once again the whirlgig of time brought to an admirmg world the happy 
event of another birthday, the 72 of the senes of Gandhi when the world was 
engaged m its holocaust, alone amongst the civihzed humanity stands India 
with its age-long lesson of peace and goodwill on earth But how can we 
ensure the play of these emotions, if we allow a competitive civilization to 
make its onslaughts on society ’ The joint family of the home, the Vama- 
shrama Dharma of the mdividual and society, the daily prayer of the people 
lor the well-bemg of the world — all point to the one lesson of nations being 
self-sufficient, seu-contamed and self-reliant Such a divme consummation 
Is possible only when each basal mut is likewise self-contained It means in 
other wolds that our villages should feed and clothe themselves, that towns 
should cease to be parasitic while the whole country must shed greed and 
covetousness Khadi, therefore, forms the basis of the new order and 
Khaddar is not a new thing, for it has been there from tune immemorial up 
to 1808 The East India Company made its money for two centuries bj 
selhng Khaddar and later by Willin g it Let us revive it by a subvention 
that each customer pays by way of extra price because the Government 
would not pay the cumulative amount m the form of a State aid The 
71st birthday day celebrated the previous year saw the great saint, statesman, 
philosopher puttmg forth his best efforts to stem the tide of battle between 
India and Britam And he had even extended the range of his hopes and the 
domain of his efforts beyond Britain for he wrote lus famous letter to Hitler 
as soon as the War had broken out After strenuous efforts over a year m 
which he had written his famous letter “To Every Bnton” and for which he 
got a curt reply from the British Premier The letter is published below 

“TO EVERY BRITON” 

In 1896, 1 addressed an appeal to every Briton m South Africa on behalf 
of my countrymen who had gone there as labourers or traders and their 
assistants It had its effect However important it was from my viewpomt, 
the cause which I pleaded then was insignificant compared witii the cause 
which prompts this appeal I appeal to every Bnton, wherever he may be 
now, to accept the method of non-violence instead of that of war for the 
adjustment of relations between nations and other matters Your statesmen 
have declared that this is a war on behalf of democracy There are many 
other reasons given m justification You know them all by heart I suggest 
that at the end of the war, whichever way it ends, there wfil be no democracy 
left to represent democracy This war has descended upon mankmd as a 
curse and a wammg It is a curse inasmuch as it is brutahsmg man on a 
scale hitherto unknown All distmctions between combatants and non- 
combatants have been abolished No one and nothmg is to be spared 
Ljnng has been reduced to an art Britam was to defend small nationwties 
One by one they have vanished, at least for the time bemg It is also a 
warning It is a wammg that, if nobody reads the wntmg on the wall, roan 
will be reduced to the state of the beast, whom he is shaming by his manners 
I read the writing when the hostilities broke out But 1 had not the courage 
to say the word God has given me the courage to say it before it is too late 
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“I appeal for cessation of hostilities, not because you are too exhausted 
to fight, but because war is bad in essence You want to kill Nazism You 
will never kill it by its indifferent adoption Your soldiers are doing the 
same work of destruction as the Germans The only difference is that 
perhaps yours are not as thorough as the Germans If that be so, yours will 
soon acquire the same thoroughness as theirs, if not much greater On no 
other condition can you win the war In other words, you will have to be 
more ruthless than the Nazis No cause, however just, can warrant the 
mdiscnmmate slaughter that is going on minute by minute I suggest that 
a cause that demands the inhumanities that are being perpetrated today 
< annot be called just 

*T do not want Britain to be defeated, nor do I want her to be victorious 
111 a trial of brute strength, whether expressed through the muscle or the 
brain Your muscular bravery is an established fact Need you demon- 
strate that your brain is also as unrivalled in destructive power as youi 
muscle ? I hope you do not wish to enter mto such an undignified competi- 
tion with the Nazis I venture to present you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest solidiers I want you to fight Nazism without 
arms, or, if I am to retain the military terminology, with non-violent arms 
I would like you to lay down the arms you have as being useless for saving 
you or humanity You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take 
what they want of the countries you call your possessions Let them take 
possession of your beautiful buildings You will give all these, but neither 
your souls, nor your minds If these gentlemen choose to occupy youi 
homes, you will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to bo slaughtered, 
but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them 

‘‘This process or method, which I have called non-violent non-co operation 
IS not without considerable success in its use in India Your repicscntatives 
in India may deny my claim If they do, I shall feel sorry for them They 
may tell you that our non-co-operation was not wholly non-violent, that 
it was born of hatred If they give that testimony, I won’t deny it Had 
it been wholly non-violent, if all the non-co-operations had been filled with 
goodwill towards you, I make bold to say that you who are India’s masters 
would have become her pupils and, with much greater skill than we have, 
perfected this matchless weapon and met the German and Italian friends’ 
menace with it Indeed the history of Europe during the past few months 
would then have been spared seas of innocent blood, the rape of so many 
small nations, and the orgy of hatred 

“This IS no appeal made by a man who does not know his business I 
have been practising with scientific precision non-violence and its possibilities 
for an unbroken period of over fifty years I have apphed it m every walk of 
life, domestic, institutional, economic and political* I know of no single 
case m which it has failed Where it has seemed sometimes to have failed, 
I have ascribed it to my imperfections I claimed no perfection for myself 
But I do claim to be a passionate seeker after Truth, which is but another 
name for God In the course of that search the discovery of non-violence 
came to me It spread m my life mission I have no interest m living 
except for the prosecution of that mission 

“I claim to have been a lifelong and wholly disinterested friend of the 
British people At one time I used to be also a lover of your empire I 
thought that it was doing good to India When I saw that m the nature 
of things it could do no good, I used, and am still using, the non-violent 
method to fight Imperialism Whatever the ultimate fate of my country. 
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my love for you remains, and will remain, undimmished My non-violence 
demands universal love, and you are not a small part of it It is that love 
which has prompted my appeal to you 

**May God give power to every word of mme In His name I began to 
write this, and m His name I close it May your statesmen have the wisdom 
and courage to respond to my appeal I am telhng His Excellency the 
Viceroy that my services are at the disposal of His Majesty’s Government, 
should they consider them of any practical use in advancing the object of 
my appeal ” 

^ He foimd the demon of war spreading his tentacles far and wide over 
EiJtope, which mstead of softenmg the heart of Britam towards India, 
hardened it ever more, tanned it and stiffened it and made it callous beyond 
comprehension 

Gandhi’s gospel nevertheless held the field, his teaching of over 55 years 
of pubhc life had been recalled during the birthday week The steps and stages 
by which India had worked up to its third campaign of Satyagraha were 
once agam placed before the public and these may well be passed in panorama 
before the readers on the eve of describmg the events of the 3rd Great 
Campaign 

Hostilities broke out on the 17th of October, when Vinobha Bhave 
offered Satyagraha as the first Satyagrahi, by repeatmg the pledge which 
ran as follows “ It is wrong to help this British war effort with men or 
money The only remedy to war is to resist all wars by non-violent resistance ” 
It was well known that the second was to be Jawaharlal Nehru There 
was a certam amount of doubt as to whether the first to offer Satyagraha 
should not have been the President of the Congress himself or any one of 
his worthy colleagues but Gandhi made no secret of his firm conviction that 
no one of these came up to his standard (Vmoba’s) of a Satyagrahi He 
possessed m a rare measure the art of pleasant speaking Particularly when 
the thmgs to be spoken were unpleasant Jawaharlal was to offer Satyagraha 
on the 7th November He was sent for by Gandhi On his return home, 
was arrested on the 29th October at Cheola Railway Station near Allahabad 
The selection of one individual to start the campaign for achievmg 
freedom of speech at the end of which certainly lay independence appeared to 
some mmds highly mtellectual, highly patriotic, highly courageous and 
highly self-sacrificmg as almost l^rdermg on a joke In the first place, the 
lumt^ object appeared to be mscrutable and then the limited character of 
Satyagraha covermg only mdividual civil disobedience and finally the limited 
staxt with one whose antecedents were not known to certam members of the 
Workmg Committee If he was not known even in that limited circle of 
eminent men, it was because, Vmoba would not seek pubhcity because the 
lamp hght of the Constructive I^ogramme would not caste the same lengthening 
shadows as the hme hght of politics But to Gandhi, he was dear, respected 
and ideahstic, — a dear friend, a respected fellow worker, and an ideal 
Satyagrahi 

He IS next to me, the best exponent and embodiment of non-violence 
I use the word almost because he has taken the cult of non-violence firom me 
He has buned himself m a particidar locality m the Constructive Programme 
He has greater power of concentration than myself His antipatiiy of war 
is bom of pure non-violence ” Then Gandhi was to take Jawaharlal He 
sought the approval of the Workmg Committee for his programme He 
had, no doubt, been given the power but to use it he thou^t he must have 
their support behind him He was anxious also that they should understand 
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the whole position Those who stayed behind should not go to jail delibe- 
rately or through carelessness The former would be criminal, the latter 
excusable but wrong This imposed a mighty restraint on the part of the 
country which must immerse itself in the Constructive Programme (CP) 
For the C P was much more than Civil Disobedience (CD) In C D one 
might make a mistake, not so in C P The C P v ould create an electric 
atmosphere If all went to jail they would lose the Constructive Programme 
Hid couldn t do anything in jail He was clear in his mind that no Congress- 
man should go to any place and ask people not to pay or participate in war 
effort for a great danger would arise out of it What would happen after 
the arrest of Vmoba ^ Of course Gandhi would give permission to Jawaharlal 
hut could not batches ot people be taken? The difficulty, however, was how 
was Gandhi to know who was true and who was not true amongst those who 
had signed the pledge^ So, he began with one and made it two and it 
listed with him what later he should do If there should be anarchy m the 
meantime, he would be preparing his materials for meeting it Like Columbus 
sailing with four, two of whom were takmg the soundings, he would be 
sounding the depths of feelings m the country After sending Vinoba 
and Jawaharlal, it would be for him to face, the question whether he should 
use the reserve There was a feeling on the one hand, that a beginning with 
one should not be made light of Did not Dandi March begin thuswise^ 
An humble beginning w ould have great potentialities But such a \ lew would 
not appeal to all K one person should go, would not the thing look artificial ^ 
If that one was a part of a scries, people could understand Every body 
wanted to preach even resistance If they spoke and were not arrested, the 
process would be of the pacifist brand They would speak with temperateness 
and gentlemanliness, but whence would the electric atmosphere emanate ^ 
WouW not the immediate effect be to end this struggle which Gandhi wanted 
to begin? Again to say that no Congressman should speak on the war, 
would not that be opposed to the instructions of the A I C C and the W C 
that the country should carry on propaganda ? They were in the month of 
October, its middle, the next two weeks would be intensive propaganda for 
enroUmg Congress membership, — propaganda in every village to visualise 
the people To stop all this and say that Vinoba would begin at Wardha 
did not appeal to all 

The atmosphere would certainly not be electrified that ^^vay No 
one knew Vinoba Should they not at least interpret what Vinoba was 
doing ? One man could not electrify with 990 keeping quiet Gandhi 
thought otherwise, it was a pretence to say that the whole of India was with 
them then The Congress would only be able to indicate its position to the 
world and furnish a proof to it that it would not die m ignominy This 
was a preparation for a deadly war and he was not prepared to allow every 
signatory to the pledge to go to jail The thought of Vinoba came to him 
after he returned from Simla Gandhi’s approach to the problem was unique 
There could be more than one approach to the problem and fundamentall> 
people in dose proximity had different approaches It might be surprising 
lor one school of thinkers to hear that no political results were intended 
The freedom of Hindustan, they said, not civil liberty, should be the objective 
To shift the emphasis suddenly from one to the other was not only a mistake 
but was dangerous as well They were not of the view that they had decided 
not to take power, whenever there is the sight of power they should jump to 
grasp it To place a limited demand before the world is wrong To stop 
^ meetings would be to break the back of people and create an atmosphere 
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of depression Under no circmnstanee should a widespread approach to 
masses be given up To avoid reference to war would be artificial Every- 
one was keen and curious to know what was commg The first step should 
doubtless be a cautious one, at the same time, big The psychological part 
of the mass preparation was most essential It was necessary so to act that it 
must be beheved that the Congress was serious Evil mmded people should 
be made aware of this earnest aspect, of this dynamic nature of the movements 
The first step must not be so fine and so slender that people may not see it. 
The first person must be a well known Congressman Gandhi was at the 
other end If people didn’t understand one man starting, he could not 
thmk of any other method He had no fear that people would not xmderstand 
this method But his hand would relax and weaken when any of his co- 
workers doubted the wisdom of the procedure He had repeatedly said that 
his mind and vision were not on a mass civil disobedience The country 
was not prepared for it then The materials required were not at hand 
No one had prepared the people for it It was all easy to talk of independence 
Really in a sense it was before them If they could not take it, it was then 
own fault The English could not give it to them Independence^ so long 
as it was an eiMty word, — they could talk about it, when, however, it led 
to a determined conduct of struggle, it was stopped even at the point of 
talkmg When, therefore, they recovered the freedom of speech they got 
the real independence of action The President had his own doubts whether 
he could contmue m office and discharge his duties, while such a limited 
movement was gomg on Butthey were momentary 

Sri Vinoba commenced his Satyagraha on the morning of the 17th 
October by dehvering an anti-war speech in the village of Paunar, where he 
resides, — five miles from Wardha Neither was the meeting prohibited 
nor was he arrested Instead, the press throughout India was warned against 
giving publicity to his speeches or announcing his activities and programme 
He moved from village to village on foot addressing meetmgs He was 
arrested on the 21st of October and given a hght sentence of three months 
Hxs speeches as the 1st dehvered in the 8rd great campaign of Satyagraha 
carried mth them b ! certain histone significance and value but limitations 
of space forbid their reproduction here 

The second conviction was that of Jawaharlal It was not, however, a 
conviction for Satyagraha, it was for a huge pubhc meetmg addressed by him 
If the 1st conviction was notable for its lightness, the second was notorious 
for its severity But the Satyagrahis m India have never taken note of the 
length of their imprisonments They have all along gone to Jail cheerfully 
and remamed in imprisonment, spinnmg, readmg and writing, falhng ill and 
recovermg, dying on release or in prisons 

Jawaharlal had just completed a tour m the UP to have first hand 
knowledge of the preparedness of the various districts inU P for the commg 
campaign of Satyagraha Of course, he delivered a number of speeches 
explaimng all things to all men in the existmg situation He was mvited to 
Wardha and on his return he was arrested on 31st of October 1940 
The Magistrate who tried him sentenced him to 4 years 
The moment that Satyagraha began m nght earnest, the Statesman^. 
edited by Mr Arthur Moore, who claimed to be a fnend and adhmrer of Grandhi, 
opened a column headed Crank’s Comer for mcorporating Satyagraha news 
therein 

On November 17th Sardar Patel was taken mto custody He was not 
tried on any particular charge but was arrested and detained indefinitely^ 
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There was a rush of people offering Satyagraha in the different parts of the 
country Gandhi issued a statement in which he once again warned the 
country that “extra precautions must be taken to prevent demonstrations 
following the arrest of leaders ” In the following week, a number of import- 
int leaders were arrested in different provinces All spectacular demonstra- 
tions were strictly avoided and when Sri B G Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay 
was iriested, the Bombay Governor issued instructions that “every courtesy 
should be shown to Mr Kher Mr Amery, however, was lacking both in 
couitesy and sense of humour and in answer to a question concerning the 
arrests of former ministers, he said 

“ Congressmen in prison will have plenty of opportunities foi 
correspondence and study At the end of the war, they could bring 
foward a constructively thought out plan, upon which Indian public 
opinion could work and which could then be converted into actuaht> 
with the minimum delay ” 

By the end of November, most of the mimsters and parhamentary 
secretaries and many members of the A I C C found their way to jail There 
was pel feet peace and order, except for one or two incidents, which marred 
the good name of the movement towards the end of November 1940 When 
the premier of Bihar was arrested, a crowd gathered and made demonstra- 
tions, which led to a lathi charge by the police in Patna In Lahore likewise 
there was a lathi charge by the police following the arrest of Mian Iftikaruddin, 
the President of the Punjab P C C when, while h^ was being taken to the 
police station, an unknown person in the crowd was reported to have 
thrown a buck bat at the police Gandhi therefore took precautions by 
sendmg instructions to P C C S that notice of Satyagraha be given only to 
local authorities and that public notification was not necessary 

The new year saw the President arrested and also witnessed the decision 
of the Jamiat-ul-UIema to join the Satyagraha movement In the N W F 
Province the Premier who offered Satyagraha was arrested and released 
Dr Khan Saheb repeated his activities but was not arrested again In C P 
the Government ceased to arrest women Satyagrahis 

In the month of November 1940, the Congress members of the Central 
Legislature, who were asked by the Workmg Committee m August 1989 
not to attend its meetings, except to retain their places tcohmcally were 
permitted to attend the special session in that month in order to throw Out 
the finance bill relating to the war and demonstrate to the wide world that 
India was not with the Government m war effort Mr Bhulabhai, the leader 
of the opposition, referred in the course of his speech to the demand for a 
National Government and said *‘what is demanded is a very simple, easily flexi- 
ble, workable arrangement We wanted no revolutionary change during the 
course of the war What the result is, is known to every body And now apart 
from the Congress, apart from those who have spoken, every single individual 
representmg public opinion has realised that what Britain wants is that we 
should lend our name, that we should lend our moral support, we should place 
all our material resources and that we should be their instruments in carrying 
on this war and popularising them In other words, wc should work for oui 
masters That demand, I am quite certain, will not be met and cannot be met’’ 
Simultaneowsly with the opening of the campaign the object of which 
jms to establish the right of speech, the right of free expression of opmion 
m was also t^ken away by a special ordinance which was promulgated 

% October 1940 and Gandhi gave up the publication ofhis three weeklies from 
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November onwards The details relating to this are dealt with at length in 
the chapter dealmg with the press 

‘‘By December, ’40 a new crisis was already brewing” says ^^work%ng 
joumahsV^ m the special annual number (1941) of the Hindustan Times of 
Delhi page 91 “It is now known though at the time a lot of mystery 
shrouded it, that Mahatma Gandhi addressed an open letter to Hitler during 
last Christmas which while offering unpalatable advice to the Nazi Dictator, 
contained some candid expression of opmion about British rule m India 
The Government would not allow its being transmitted abroad or published 
in the country The fact soon became known and appeared in several 
papers (2) Soon after came a statement by Gandhiji on the payment of 
fines by Satyagrahis which the press was advised it should not publish, as 
it transgressed the provisions of the Defence of India Rules (8) A third 
statement by Gandhiji on the arrest of the Congress President and the future 
of Satyagraha movement was similarly sought to be suppressed ” 

* * * * 

‘ While the ‘ban’ on the two statements referred to was clearly un- 
reasonable, it is known now that Gandhiji himself withdrew, at least for 
the time bemg, the Hitler letter in deference to the very strong view held 
by the Government m the matter ” 

The position as it emerged full 12 months and over after the commence- 
ment of the war, was not only no better but was getting steadily worse 
All the same, Gandhi in a statement issued m October said 

“ Nevertheless I will not accept defeat, I must strive to have the 
truth admitted by the British people that the bar to India’s freedom 
lies not in the Congress’s or any other parties’ mabihty to produce 
an agreement which is m its nature impossible, but that it undoubtedly 
lies m the British dismdmation in domg the obviously right thmg 
My purpose was to have no ground for misunderstandmg and to fight, 
if there were to be a fight, only on well defined issues and without 
bitterness I want to enter the fight with the hope that ife very fairness 
will compel the recogmtion that India deserves better treatment not 
merely from the British but from all nations of the earth ♦ * * * 

The immediate issue is the right of existence, % e , the right of self-expres- 
sion which broadly put, means free speech This Congress wants 
freedom not merely for itself but for all, the only retsramt being obser- 
vance of non-violence I hold that the condition answers all the diffi- 
culties by whomsoever raised ” 

In his January 1941, speech when the Viceroy made a declaration that 
the British Government’s objective was Dommion Status of the Westminster 
type and gave the assurance that their concern was to reduce to the minimum, 
the mterval between the existmg constitution and Domimon Status, he also 
made a reference to the resignation of Congress Ministries and to his hope 
that the mmisters would come back to their places very soon 

Strikes 

Gandhi has opined that disciplinary action would be taken against 
Congressmen who m th^ mdividual capacity organise a stnke movement 
and use coercion or violexicse hi furtherance of the movement He also 
authorized nationalist xmi^ded businessmen to seek the aid of Congress 
Committees instead of invitmg the Pohce 
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JawaKaxlal’s conviction and sentence for 4 years R I was made the 
subject of an interpellation in the House of Commons, where on November 
7th, Mr Amery made light of his sentence when he stated, “obviously it is 
not a question of altering a whole constitutional problem, because a particular 
individual has been tried by the courts ” 

A fortnight later Mr Amery made some surprising remarks about the 
sentence passed on Jawaharlal Nehru “In any case,” he said, “Pandit 
Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the executive but for law If the 
sentence is judged by him to be excessive he has the right of appeal In 
any case, he has been in prison under the ‘A’ category, under which he is 
allowed books, his own quarters, company of others, frequent letters, personal 
interviews and a great many compensations which deprive him of little except 
liberty to go about repeating the speeches he has recently made ” 

Mr Amery showed the same callousness A month later on August 
1st 1941, when in reply to a demand for amnesty, he stated “let those who 
insist on going to prison have their will ” Things promised to move fairly 
briskly in India It was not as if Gandhi’s offer of one Satyagrahi could b< 
regarded as the whim of a saint ill-acquaintcd with the intricacies of politics 
or the mighty power of puissant state like Britain 

When m the 1st week of No\ ember the Working Committee met once 
igam, once again was the question of fast raised Why was that so ^ This 
time it was not merely fast by itself, but fast as an alternative to Mass Civil 
Disobedience Gandhi felt that he had these two alternatives before him 
He apprehended that with the I C D , M C D would follow and with M C D 
he apprehended violence So the fast was calling him But surely, Gandhi 
who had controlled two movements previously, one Individual and the other 
Mass, m relation to violence, could control and stop the I CD whenevci 
there was suspicion of violence People understood that he was their leader 
and that Non Violence must hold the field The Socialists also would be under 
his control, for that was well known Any odd instances would be within the 
range of his forgiveness “When Nadir Shah was at Chandni Chowk and a 
whole loot was going on at Delhi, lo and behold, he raised his hand and evor> 
body stopped, one soldier with his upraised sword on the neck of his victim 
dropped it Your word will be obeyed ” 

There were no two opinions on the issue, whether they would obey his 
orders or not They might have been pained by what Gandhi wrote, but 
they knew what he wrote was correct The people shed tears that they were 
not able to convince him, but shedding tears they accepted his discipline 
Without his leadership they were certain they could not proceed And 
convinced or otherwise, they obeyed his orders Gandhi’s opinion, however, 
was that once M C*D was begun, it could not be stopped It must not be 
forgotten that when Chauri Chaura had occurred, M C D was not begun, 
was not even definitely contemplated Once M C D was declared they 
could not stop it and by stopping it the people would be crushed The 
technique of M C D was such, that once they started it, it was dangerous 
to stop it He felt there was no atmosphere for it Had he not said so in 
loud tones repeatedly? Or if they began, they must tolerate violence An 
alternative proposal was to send people from the register one by one, so that 
thirty to forty thousand men could be sent to jail This was no small matt<T, 
for if done according to discipline, and on a big scale, the lamp of nation- 
alism burns bright and clear and courage and confideuco would grow 
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Gandhi did not share this view, however He felt as if he was ev en lost between M 
C D and I C D The former was out of the question The latter might i equire 

secret action which he could not tolerate One was dangerou s the other was de- 
testable If he could not take up C D except to spoil it, he must iim awa> to a 
3 ungle, and this would never occur to his mind The fast was the only thing be- 
fore him People asked what the results would be If he lived , they would not 
be paralysed He did not want to die He might give up the fast and live 
or if he died, his work would be completed and the countiy would become 
free At any rate, they would cease to think that without lum, they could 
not do aught The stagnation would stop For these reasons, he considered 
his point of view excellent and compatible with human dignity The day 
would come when people should be prepared to prefer death to bending then 
heads before anybody There were enemies all round, waiting to fall upon 
India and the duty lay upon the Congress to prepare lakhs of people to resist 
it Whatever standpoint he might view things from, he thought, the fact 
appeared inevitable Whenever he felt through his inner voice that he 
could not stand it, he would stop it It might he ciiticised that in order to 
avoid hanging by the English he was committing suicide He felt that he had 
no alternative to the fast But would not the fast itself lead to violence^ 
It might At that rate for feai of violence nothing could be done The 
chances of violence were, however, much less than m the case of M C D 
That was his argument for the fast After prolonged dehberation Gandhi 
veered round to I C D provided it was conducted methodically, the quali- 
fications were fixed, the movement itself was limited in character All 
responsible Congressmen, he thought, must go Members of the W C , ol 
the Legislatures, of the A I C C provided they believed m the Congress 
programme, and at the end, of the Local Boards m their respective piovmces 
and places He had oiiginally wanted to confine I C D to two, but the 
Viceroy’s procedure had made it impossible to confine it so He had to extend 
the range of I C D Each Satyagrahi after he was approved would intimate 
to the collector, beforehand of his intention He himseK would not fix 
the dates for the mdividual, except the order of the groups They themselves 
would arrange the order in the provinces But he was sure that this move- 
ment must be prevented from spreadmg to the people It must not become 
an meffectual mass movement It must strictly be an I C D movement 
If any other group wanted to go they might go on their own responsability 
There were many who were ready to go But their faith m the Constructive 
Programme was not there or was not adequate Gandhi did not want to 
take the responsibihty of sending to jail those that did not have faith in 
his programme He did not want to send a smgle man against his wishes, 
nor to allow anyone that came without quahfications In other words, 
persons otherwise qualified were not debarred from going because they were 
not members of the Executive, PCC orAICC Gandhi was reminded 
by his friends of what he used to say m the earlier days of non-co-operation 
VIZ , that he did not want numbers Therefore, he wanted the leading men 
to make the selection carefully without yieldmg to anger or threat from those 
who are not selected , even the threat of violence must not make them yield* 
Some feared that at this time, they might crush the Congress That was 
impossible They might crush Germany ^ — not the Congress !Nb nation could 
be permanently repressed or crushed — not even Grcrmany They need not 
consider the question of disqualification to entering Legislatures after 
imprisonment That was not the time for them to raise Parliamentary con- 
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sidei atiaii>, not that he did not \aluc Pirhaiai^^ntary activitv but the leo> 
hold Parliament ir)/ had on theni^ the bettei Mere Di^qualifica 

tion of candidates Vrould not reduce Congress influence in the country. 
That was no reason ^h^ Congressmen should not exchange then seats in th^ 
JLegislature lor better seats in the piisons The> need not visuihse tht 
contingency of Gtndhfs aiiest Government v^on’t be perturbed even it 
he tasted They would even cieate an atuio^phera in their favour and when 
life v\as flickering tnev would discharge him to die outside So long as 
Gandlii vv is fated to hv c he would guide thi mov^f'oient If he was bound, 
the countiy would throw up new leadti>lup When Congressmen weit 
impiisoncd, a successoi need not be appoimCit^J m ev ry case Insti actions 
would be issued in regard to Heads m Districts It a meeting was prohibited 
the meeting should not tike place II an individual was prohibited, it should 
he otheiwise Personal orders had to be defied but orders regarding meeting 
should be respected and in the former case people had to proceed like Brahmii 
Dutt, a young man ot the Ashram who was permitted toofter Satyagraha by 
Gandhi during the sittings of the W C , who after gmng due notice raised 
the slogan and mov'‘ed about the streets of Waidha lepeating it, gathering a 
following as he went ilong, which gained in volume and vociferousness and 
constituted his legulu audience, as he went on speaking too He walked 
up SIX miles straightwav on his way to Delhi on toot, and the police being 
haid put to it to follow, requisitioned x car and he was arrested the next day 
and convicted He was the second haty igralu To continue the details 
of the T C D Select methods had to bt ibandoaed, no type or cyxlostylc 
machines were to be used unless they were to he sm rendered on demand 
They’^ must be used and kept openly*’ and when taken away, should not be 
replaced Further instructions were issued as the moyement progressed 
The processes of administration and investigation incidental to the 
inauguration of the movement were gone through m each province with 
clocklike regularity, and the movement began to take shape, as membei 
'itter member of the Working Committee and ot the Legislatures and A I C C 
offered himself for aire>t In some provinces, Government chose to detain 
certain members without w aiting for them to ofler Saty agraha Vallabhbhai 
and Bhulabhai, Sarojani and the ex-Ministcis ot Bombay, the Speaker and 
President of the Legislative Council were all detained In Madras, th< 
Ministers ofiered Satyagraha and were convicted Only the Speaker, the 
Chief Paihamentary Secietary and four or five others were detained In 
UP and CP and Bihar, some of the ministers were likewise detained 
In Orissa and Assam, they*^ were sentenced, in the North West Froutici, 
neither the ministers nor any others were arrested Rajendra Babu 
was ill and was not allowed to go to jail Sarojim fell ill in the yail 
and was released shortly after the arrest Knpalaiu was doing the Secretarial 
work and hdpmg Gandhi throughout, moving about the country and 
bearing the brunt of the movement leaving his wife Sucheta Devi to court 
imprisonment Jamnalalji was after serious illness released on medical 
grounds, some time m the summer of ^41 The^ President himselt was suddenly 
arrested and convicted The rest of the movement went on methodically 
and the fight progressed according to plan Gandhi remained free 

Hardly had the movement begun when Mr Amery once again ai>i>cared 
•on his platform, this time as the guest at the luncheon of the English speaking 
Union on November 21 He made a daring pronouncement, altogethei 
original The problem of finding an Indian constitution which could recon- 
cile Indian differences and preserve India united in essentials was the theme 
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of hia talk He put dovm the deadlock in India to the instinctive develop 
raent along lines which ‘"our peculiar history and local conditions have 
made successful in this country and the Dominions, in the wholly different 
and far more complex conditions of India ” He asked innocently “what 
IS wrong with the Act of 1935 ^ * 

The year 1940 was about to close Sixteen months ot war had made; 
havoc of Europe India still remamed afar from its horrors Yet a subject 
nation, enjoying neither freedom of voice nor of conduct, was forced into the 
war and the recruitment of men, the collections of money, the production of 
mumtions were going on apace The Congress and pubhc men loudly 
protested that the collections were forced, not voluntary, that the recruitment 
was unfair and mercenary and that the production of mumtions was itselt 
vitiated by the fact that the JEastern Production Council s transactions in 
secret left a deep suspicion on the minds of commercial magnates and organi- 
sation whether all this pompous show of a Council w as not reallv meant to 
pi event in India the production of articles produced by Australia and other 
dominions The Congress itselt having let go a year and more vnthout an 
aggressive programme of fight with the British on its own plane of non- 
\ lolence and on its own line of Satyagraha, found itself at war with Britain 
from 17th of October 1940 and was making steady progress in strict accord 
with the principles of a plan formulated by Gand& The Satyagraha 
movement was such that any one could join it even as the Congress was an 
orgamsation open to anybody above eighteen years of age and signing the 
creed With the Satyagrahi however, the demands made of mtendmg Civil 
Disobedients were severe m character and strict in enforcement It was 
Gandhi’s firm behef that if a Satyagrahi did not care to practise an art which 
would take not more than eight hours to attam perfection in, he had no title 
to admission into the fold of Satyagrahis If every soldier had to undergo 
his drill as a discipline before he co^d be claimed to be taken to the battle 
field and could be given a place m the finng line, it was equally necessary and 
equally ob\ious that the Satyagrahi, who offered to fight the British against 
his war effort m India, should likewise xmdergo his drill and discipline in 
ginmng, carding and spmnmg The least that he should learn was to spin 
and submit about 1000 yards a month to the nearest Congress Comfmttee 
or to the nearest branch of the office of the Spinners’ Association There 
were Congressmen still m the year 1940-41 who did not have a hving faith m 
the quaMcation of spuming which to Gandhi’s mmd is non-violence m 
action There are Congressmen who did not believe m non-violence itself 
as a matter of faith , but call it faith or call it policy both of which it was 
open to Congressmen to adopt, the acceptance of the cult of non-violence was 
bmdmg And if that was so, the acceptance of spuming as a qualification 
for a Satyagrahi would follow as a corollary It hardly need be mentioned 
that due obedience of constituted authority and the observance of rules 
circulars and standmg orders of the Central Congress Committee were equally 
binding The offer of services to Gandhi by any one would naturally be 
scrutinised m the hght of these standards 

But the offer of his services by Subhash Babu who agreed to place them 
•entirely at the disposal of Gandhi in connection with the Satyagraha move- 
ment and its rejection by the latter on grounds of vital and fundamental 
differences between the two, constituted the mam pomts of correspondence 
that had passed between the two before Mr Bose’s sudden disappearance 
from his home in January 1941 Ordinarily, a Congressman of the eminence 
of Subhash Babu who had been elected twice as the President of the Congress 
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required no such approach and no specific permission but Subhash Babu 
apparently thought it necessary to raise the question categorically because 
of the antecedent circumstances connected with the happenings of July 
9th, 1940 

It will be remembered that Subhash Babu was anested on the 2nd July 
(1940) He was among those prisoners who were hungerstrikmg in the 
Presidency Jail according to a commumque issued by the Government of 
Bengal on November 30, dealing with the situation arising out of the hunger 
strike During October and November, security prisoners detained under 
the Defence of India Rules had put forward certain demands tor special 
treatment and threatened hunger strike if the Government would not comply 
with these demands The demands together with measures taken by 
Government upon representations made by prisoners were mentioned by the 
Home Minister of Bengal in the course of a debate m the Assembly and the 
Government said they would later issue a commitntque dealing with them 
in order to apprise the public of full facts of the case On November 25, 
sixteen of the prisoners professmg dissatisfaction with the extent to which 
the demand had been met, resumed hunger strike in accordance with their 
threat and were still dechnmg food, added the communique, givmg the namev 
of prisoners which included that of Subhash Babu Three undertrial prisoners 
charged with dacjoity also declined food on November 25, but broke the fast 
on November 26 On November 29, Subhash Babu declined food for dilferent 
reasons and still was hunger striking Subhash Babu was later released 

In this big drama of the Congress warfare with the Biitish Government, 
we have to refer to certain episodes The Hindu-Muslim problem is far too 
intimately interwoven with the plot of the drama to be extricated from all 
the description No doubt, it came in only after the Congress Ministries 
had resigned but it beesame enmeshed since with the mam plot Dr Sapru’s. 
intervention began m March He was a persona grata with the Government 
of India He was the gentleman who along with Mr Jayakar sought to 
bring about peace m July, 1930 during the Salt Satyagraha campaign Later 
he played an important part in restoring good understandmg along with 
Mr Jayakar and the Right Honourable Sastriar — ^whenever there was a 
hitch m the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations in February and March, 1931 It 
IS no wonder that he stepped in once again in March, 1941 He convened a 
conference of Moderate Leaders in Bombay in March, 41, and passed an 
important resolution at Bombay which urged the reconstruction of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, so that the whole of it might consist 
of non-official Indians, with Indian members in charge of finance and defence 
also 

(2) It should be jointly and collectively responsible to the Crown 
durmg the period of war, 

(3) and it should be treated on the same footing as other Dominion 
Governments, % e , the British Government should come out with a declara- 
tion promismg India full Dominion Status within a specified time-limit after 
the conclusion of the war 

In his opening address Sir T B Sapru said, “frankly speakmg I mamtain, 
and mamtam very strongly , that there has never been a Government of India 
more isolated from pubhc opmion and from the main current of thought in 
the country than the present Government of India ” 

The first Conference was presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at 
Bombay and in his speech, he expressed the sentiment that “a day will arrive 
when the combatants m Europe will sit at a peace conference I do not 
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wish that India should be represented at the Conference except on her own 
right by representatives appointed by her National Government I attach 
a great importance to it ” So did the Congress But the question was 
how to form the National Government and the Sapru Conference was not 
reassuring at all when they talked m one breath about the National Govern 
ment and in the next made the statement that “excluding the League and 
the Congress there are millions of people here to be talked to” or that “a 
leader will be made when he is installed in leadership ” These statements 
which are doubtless literally true are nevertheless incorrect altogether, as 
relevant facts or factors of a political discussion But they helped to show 
w Inch way the wmd blew Pains were taken too in Bombay at the Conference 
to prove that the Bombay Proposals were almost identical with those of the 
Poona Session of the A I C C which had met in July, 1940 If j ou want to 
save a patient, you cannot save him after his death by disinterring his bones 
from his grave Poona lay dead and buried seven fathoms deep m the bosom 
of the earth and all the Knights of Bombay and of India could not resurrect 
it It was not only dead but underwent transmigration m the form of the 
Satyagraha Movement based upon a clear demand for Freedom of Speech 
at the end of which lay the demand for a declaration of India’s mdependence 
If only that could be done, England could find in India a friend, not a foe 
in her distress, — a friend entermg mto partnership with her as an independent 
nation and party, but not coerced into subordmate co-operation with her 
b} the superior powers or prowess of Britain 

In one sense, the demand of the Congress, the refusal of which led to 
Satyagraha, was much simpler than the demand of the leaders assembled m 
Bombay The Congress only wanted acknowledgment of India’s mdepend- 
dence But once status was conceded function would follow as a matter of 
course It depended upon the capacity of the person admitted to the status 
to work out the function The status conferred upon an incapable person 
w ithout leadership w ould remain where it was meant to be and lead nowhere 
but when leadership and capacity were assured as in the Congress, its 
personnel corild be trusted to work their way through and overcome all 
obstacles in the way of the goal The weakness of the Bombay session lay 
in the fact that m the eye of the leaders. Congress was only as much (or as 
little) as it was to Mr Amery, — one out of many institutions and utmost, 
a pnmus %nt€T ^ares Such a view must result from, as it m turn must 
result m, an attitude either of condescension or of helplessness, involvuig 
submission to the inevitable The Congress could not feel complimented 
either way 

What are the constitutional implications of the condition that the 
expanded. Executive Council should be responsible to the Crown ^ This 
IS purely an academic question and the answer is partly found m the Bombay 
Resolution itself and partly m the speeches supporting it The ‘Executive 
Council responsible to the Crown’ of the Bombay conference stands in 
contrast with what is embodied m the Poona Resolution of the A I C C , 
namely, “a Provisional National Government formed at the centre, which, 
though formed as a transitory measure should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central Legislature and secure 
the closest co-operation of the Responsible Gk)vermnents in the Provinces ” 
In this the word “responsibihty” is not used but the expresMon employed is 
tantamount to it When we say that a certam Government should be 
responsible to the Legislature, we mean, it should command the confidence 
of the Legislature We can, therefore, appropriately substitute the word 
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" Responsible to ’ for the -words ‘commanding the confidence oi” in the 
Poona Resolution The Bombay Resolution then fell far short of the 
Poona Resolution in that while the latter demanded a Provisional National 
Government responsible (if one may say so) -to the Central Legislature, the 
former urged the formation of an expanded Executive Council lesponsible 
to the Crown The contrast was between responsibility to the Crown and 
responsibility to the country Further expanded it meant that speaking 
strictly constitutionally, while the elected elements of the Central Legislature 
alone could dismiss the Provisional National Government, they could not do so 
in respect of the expanded Executive Council Let us put it in tlie othei 
wa>. The expanded Executive Council can be dismissed, overruled and 
vetoed by the Viceroy who is the representative of the Crown to which it is 
made specially responsible Not so the Provisional National Government 
contemplated by the Poona Resolution The Bombay Resolution fell short 
of the Poona one There was no chance of the Congress favourabK reacting 
to the Bombay decision Congress must indeed be hard up to accept at that 
stage something far short of the Poona demand The question was asked 
whether that -was the only ground on which the Congress would take up such 
an attitude This was a pertinent and at that moment, a useful question 
The whole approach was different The concern of the Bombay Knights 
was to make the war effort more intensive, moie spontaneous and more 
abundant They wanted a new Executive because the “ ‘present Executive’ 
was neihter adequate nor sufficiently representative to oiganisc and direct 
India’s war efforts ” Their purpose was to “help the British people to the 
fullest extent possible — consistently -with India’s interests ” 

“For reasons mentioned above” says the Bombay Resolution, 

the Conference is of opmion that the whole Executive Council should 

consist of non-official Indians dra-wn from the important elements m 

-the public life of the country ” 

The last words drawn from, are Amery’s which weie meant to steer clear of 
the elected elements of the Central Legislature The Bombay Knights weie 
somewhat chary of these elected elements being even contemplated in the 
Resolution How then would there be anything common between this 
picture and that ^ But one pomt must be recognized Sir Te] Bahadur dul 
not hi-tch his waggon to the star of communal unity fiist That was really 
the weakest link in the British chain of reasomng When that link is brok<. n, 
the cham is broken and when the Biitish chain is broken, the Indian chain 
must function 

In this episode of the Moderates or Liberals, theie is a sub-episode to 
which it IS time a reference was made Naturally Dr Sapiu had put hims< If 
in commumca-tion with Gandhi, (for that was natural while he was \(t 
unbound) and wuth Mr Jmnah as he obviously wished to make his Bombay 
Conference a non-party one and at the same same time a comprehensive one 
He wan-ted to explore the possibihty of taking BIr Jmnah with liim and tliat 
was a legitimate desire 

Dr Sapru started operations with an article to the Twentieth Century 
m which while dealing with the constitutional issue stated that it was for 
the Indians -themselves to come to an understanding legarding the communal 
question On reading this article, Gandhi wrote to Dr Sapru suggesting 
that he might «ee Mr Jmnah on the subject Dr Sapru, however, thought 
that Gandhi might preferably see him and if he (Gandhi) agreed he (Sapru) 
would arrange an interview Gandhi, however, apprehended that such a visit 
from him to Mr Jmnah might not be fruitful as Jmnah would want to sec 
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him (Gandhi) only as a Hindu leader This was an astute anticipation ol 
a lettei which Sir Jinnah presently wrote m this connection To make a 
long story short, IVIr Jinnah, as apprehended, wrote to Dr Sapru that he had 
never been reluctant to see Gandiu or any other Hindu leader who might 
wish to see him on behalf of theHmdus This gave a quietus to the whole 
plan Onlj/ the correspondence had to be published when ]Mr Jinnah 
complamed that Dr Sapru did not pursue his effoits to bnng him and Gandhi 
together after his letter dated February 19th Then came the sub-episode 
It shows that he wanted to see Gandhi only on behalf of the Hindu com- 
munity The words ** on behalf of the Hindu Community which were 
found m Mr Jinnah’s letter were omitted in his statement and that was the 
reason why Gandhi was not m a position to agree to such a condition li 
IS still more extraordinary tnat Jinnah should have stated in Ins state- 
ment from Bangalore, that the Bombay Conference was engineeied bj the 
agents of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha leaders and that also 
well-known and prominent leaders remained in the background The 
meeting of Sapru and Gandhi prior to the Conference gave use to journa- 
listic flights of imagination There were pi ess reports that Gandhi ^vas out 
for a compromise His ^nsits to Malavi^a and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in 
Allahabad and to Maulana m Naim Jail were purely liiendly visits True, 
he met at Sapru s place Sir Jagdish Prasad But the visits were all wholly 
imarranged when he left Sevagram The rest of the explanation is best 
given in Gandhi’s own words (March 6, 1941) 

“ I had gone for one mission and that alone What httle other work 
I did was purely accidental I refer to my meeting some students and 
Garhwah workers I went to see Sir Tej Bahadur because he was ailmg 
We are old friends He was to ha\ e come to see me but when I heard that 
he was ill, I insisted on going to him No doubt we talked about the political 
situation and even more about the Hindu-Mushm pioblem 

“ Sir Jagdish who dropped m and who was to dine at Sir Tej Bahadur’s 
joined the conversation But not the slightest pohtical importance attaches 
to these conversations We talked as individuals and not with legard to 
any mission Sir Tej Bahadur is anxious (who is not ^) to end the present 
deadlock He would give any thing to bring about Hindu-Muslim unity 
He ascribes to me overmuch capacity for bringing about unity Sir Jagdish 
IS no less anxious But the talks were not more than a friendly interchange 
of views 

“ As to the visit to Malaviyaji Maharaj, the same thing happened He 
IS aged He ought not to talk about current events He is too weak 
But the coxmtiy’s affairs are his daily food He will cease to think about 
them when he ceases to read and tiunk of the Bhagwat Gita These thingb 
are the breath of his life and they will stop with the stoppage of his last 
breath Who knows but that he will take them where the disembodied 
bpirit goes 

It was a privilege to meet these friends but oui talks have no bearing 
on the pohtical situation m the country And there could be none in the 
purely prison visits to the Maulana and Shri Vijaja Lakshmi Pandit I 
know that the imaginary descriptions of such visits and the eagerness with 
which the pubhc devour them show their desire for communal unity and 
a solution of the pohtical deadlock But mere desire wiD take us no nearer 
its fulfilment For fulfilment can only come through common actmn ot 
those who shaie the desire All are searching for common action Specu- 
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latiort interferes with the search So far as the Congress is concerned, it^ 
pohc\ and action based thereon aie well known It is gross misrepresenta 
tion to suggest that the Congress is out for securing terms for itself Freedom 
of speech is for all even as independence will be foi all The contents of the 
tatter \\ill be decided not by the Congress but by the vote of all And it 
it IS to be achieved non- violently it follows that the mere vote of the majority 
will have little play The charter of independence must be the product ot 
the willing consent of the minorities and other relevant interests which aie 
not in conflict with the interests of the vast mass of Indian humanity 

‘ Be this as it may, in order that all the units may have full freedom 
of expression even against the war itself, the Congress has embaiked upon 
Civil Disobedience That is the contribution of the Congress to the fulfil- 
ment of the common desire As an e'ffort in direct action, it must hold the 
held till a better is found Strong objection has been raised against my 
interpretation of the Bombay Resolution I regard it as a true interpretation 
But it IS that of an individual I have no authority from the Congress to 
interpret or vary the Congress resolutions That is essentially the function 
of the President, the Working Committee and finally the A I C C ” 

The second point remains to be considered The correspondence 
between Dr Sapiu and Jinnah was published in the month of Mav, as well 
a> the coirespondence between Sapru and Gandhi 

The Bomba\ Conference, as was to be expected, was not a Conference 
cither remotely or proximately m sympathy with the Congress Complete 
independence the} would not touch with the longest stick Dominion 
Status they would willingly wait for, provided the British Government 
assigned a date for its inception as earlv after the war as possible Tht 
vigorous promotion of war effort was then objective To that end the 
executive of the Government of India must be a compact well knit body 
of efficient men, who could be had in abundance from amongst those who 
neither belonged to the Congress, nor to the League They did not minimise 
the desirabihty of reconciliation between the two important political bodies 
of India, the Congress and the League Indeed the President made en- 
deavours before the Conference met at Bombay to explore the possibilities 
of bringing the contending parties together The organisers of the Con- 
ference were, howe\ er, satisfied, that m view of the fundamental differences 
between the Congress and the League, there was no prospect within a leason- 
able distance of time of their coming together The Conference felt at tlu 
some time that it was intolerable that the progress of the country should b< 
held up by Government for this reason Had not the Viceroy clearly stated 
on August 8th, *‘that they should not an} longer, because of these differences, 
postpone the expansion of the Governor General’s Executive Council Tht 
Bombay Conference claimed to have put forward certain practicable pro- 
posals,” which if accepted could have had excellent psychological effects 
on the country and stimulate a genuine, \ oluntary war effort to a much 
greater extent 

JVIr Amery’s speech of the 22nd April dealt exhaustively with the 
resolution of Non-part} Leaders’ Conference of Bombay in March After 
giving his meed of praise to Dr Sapru and his proposals he dismissed 
them b}^ stating that the scheme proposed was not a modification of existing 
Government but its supersession, a thing be\ ond the strain and urgency of 
war They would create intern il constitutional problems and raise still 
unresolved issues of constitutional future ‘‘ It I niti} say so without dis- 
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courtesy ” he emphasised the fact that the suspension of the Viceioj s 
proposals, was due, not to their condemnation on the ground of inadequacv 
but mainly to the difficulty of reconciling the Muslim and the Hindu claims 
for the relative positions When the 1st Conference was over in Mai eh 
1941, Mr J innah compared it to a Dutch Army “ all Generals and no soldiers ” 
His attitude came \ei} handy to Mr Amery who said that he ^vas not aware 
who the actual supporters of the Bombay Resolution were 

Dr Sapru pressed the mam aspects of the case of the Conference in 
the two long interviews he had with the Viceroy on 7th of April He natural- 
ly stood by the Bombay Resolution and explamed its implications His 
line was, “ if the Congress and the Muslim League are ready to come in, let 
them come in We shall welcome them but it is for them to decide , if, 
howev er, the}^ are not prepared to come in, or compose the differences either 
between themselves or with the British Government, I see no reason wh\ 
the rest of the countrv should be made to depend upon their will In that 
case changes in the constitution at the Centre must come about ” To be 
fair to Dr Sapru, w hat he had repeated to H E the Viceroy and what had 
been the very essence of their point of view, must be stated here, — that if 
at any time the Congress and the Muslim League desire to come in it will be 
up to those who will be taken m the Government to make room for them 
unless of course it appears that the Congress and theMuslim League have lost 
the confidence of the country In other words, the people who want to go 
in are not careerists and do not w ant to oust any party ” He did not 
think that any amendment of the Government of India Act was needed 
to give effect to the reconstruction of the Central Government advocated 
m the Bombay conference resolution Amplifying the passage in the 
Bombay Resolution regarding the demand of equality of status, between 
India and the Dominions, Sir Tej said “ I was keen at the Conference and 
I was keen m my explanation yesterday (that is before the Viceroy) that 
at the time of the Peace Conference, representatives should be those appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and by the Secretary of State and they should 
not be the leading strings of the latter They must have their instructions 
from the Government here If any doubt arises, they must refer to the 
Government here I am not particularly fond of the Statute of the West- 
minster My view has been that the status of India should be that of an\ 
other Dominion, whatever the constitution that may emerge after the 
war ” 

Later on Maj 10th deplormg that Mr Amery made no contribution 
towards tlie solution of the deadlock. Sir Tej Bahadur m the course of an 
article in the Twentieth Century under the caption “ Mr Amery and the 
Bombay Conference ” stated ‘‘for the British generally to agree to the de- 
mand of the dissection of India will be, I maintain, an act of black treachery 
to India ” Sir Tej Bahadur, though he was no apologist for the Congress 
Governments and questioned the wisdom of Satyagraha movement 
could not feel happ^ at all that men who were members of various pro- 
vincial governments until the other day and on whom Governors were shower- 
ing their praise should find themselves behmd the prison bars 

Sir Tej Bahadur maintained that it was very poor statesmanship which 
allowed things to reach a stage when it became necessary for Government to 
shut up its own Mmisters and added — “ Not that I would hesitate to take 
the step if it should become absolutely necessary, but I should exhaust all 
other means of redressing the situation before I would allow it to reach that 
stage When it is apparent that tw o big organised parties have been carrjr - 
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iBg on s domestic undei the in&piiatxon of diffeient ideas, and when 
each one of them claims for its piinciples and lesolutions the binding force 
of a creed, it is extremely dangeious to make agreement between them a 
pre-reqnisite to any change in the constitution What is to happen if th< y 
do not come to any agreement Will the British Pailiament then abdicate 
its light or claim to frame any constitution foi irs 

After lefeiiing to Mr Amery’s aiguments legardmg the situation in 
India and the constitutional reforms Sii Te] says, “ Judging of the futuic, 
m the midst of the piesent obstinacies and perveisities, one almost leels 
that we have been placed at the meicy of some leaders, who believe that they 
have a certain mission in life and that they can affoid to dictate to evei^- 
one Appaiently m Mr Ameiy’s stiategic themes there is no place foi 
middle-niinded men of any community ” 

After examining the scheme of Pakistan and its application b> them 
to the Institute, Sir Tej Bahadui continues, “the mere fact that you oi 1 
have some complaints agamst the Congiess or any other class of pohticians 
m power in any particular part of India, cannot justify the demand for the 
dissection of India To divide India m this manner would be to divide 
it into two hostile camps obstiucting each other’s progress, intriguing agamst 
each othei and possibly wainng against each other ” 

Concluding Sir Tej says “ no one can say with certainty what view 
the Bxitish will take on this scheme Amery has spoken with mildness ot 
language which was perhaps dictated by the expediency of the occasion 
But one can read in Ins language an expiession of dissent on the practicabi- 
lity of the scheme Foi the British generally to agree to it would be, I main- 
tain, an act of black tieachery to India They will unwrrite the histoiy ol 
then woik 111 the last 175 years The long and short of it is that all appeals 
of Mt Amery, however well intcntioned they may have been, have tallen 
flat upon this country except presumably on Mi Jmnah and lus followers, 
and today after moie than one 3 cai of office at Whitehall he cannot say that 
he has contributed anything to a solution of the deadlock ” 

The non-party leaders were intensely dissatisfied with Mr Amciy 
and thought it necessary to hold anothei session of their confeience in oidci 
to overbear the British Government which lemained obdurate and adamant 
Appaiently, the two boats, — ^Biitish Government and the Poona Conteicnc< 
wanted to lun a race with each othei and if possible the former wanted to 
take the wind out of the lattei’s sails, for while the Poona Conference was 
timed to come off 6 n the 26th July, the Gkivernment of India made its an- 
nouncement of expanded CentiaJ Executive on the 22 nd 

II 

Well nigh a yeai had elapsed since Mi Ameiy came to oflicc He. had 
made many long and well-woided speeches Theieisno flambuoyane^ about 
them They are seveily logical They arc not e^asnc in cliaractei They 
get to grips with the issues Then detect is the defect ot the speakei He 
IS a diehard conseivati\e, good second to Mr Churchill He behtves in 
icpeating his arguments The impression of liis speeches and argument 
on others’ minds matters little to him Lord Morley at one time beheve<i 
in rallying the Moderates, that was in 1906, 07, 08, 09 Mr Amery goes om 
bettei and gi\es the go-bye to the Moderates as well as the Congressmen 
and all parties are left to wallow in a common political mire All arc taned 
with the same biush This is what he did m his April speech when on the 
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22nd Apiil he moved a lesolution in the House ot Commons to extend for 
another ;^ear the proclamation under which the Governois of the Indian 
Provinces could assume the powers of Provincial Legislatures 

Amery reminded the House that m Bengal, Assam, Sind and the 
Punjab representing one-third of the whole population of British India, 
Provincial Governments continued to work It is a matter of regret, said 
]Mr Ameiy, that the 200,000,000 inhabitants of the other seven provinces 
were forbidden by the order of the Congress High Command to continue 
the tradition of self-government Itfr Amery referred to the British Govern- 
ment’s pohcy in regard to India’s constitutional advance and said that 
the whole held of constitutional reform was open to revision subject to agree- 
ment upon the kind of constitution Indians were prepared to work Con 
tmmng Mr Amery said “ If the Indian statesmen come to the conclusion 
that our t^’pe of democracy stands in the wa\ of agreement, India’s needs 
could be better met by a constitution m which the executive would den\e 
its authority more directly from federated units like the American executiv c, 
independent of the legislature ” Mr Amery further said that it was not 
possible for a change of the type of Gk>vernment of India during the course nl 
the wax but there was nothing to prevent Indian leaders now engaging them- 
selves in preliminary discussions Mr Amery went on to say, “ The Congress 
IS, I fear, blind to the nsk that no alternative constitution is now hkclv 
to emerge which could secure for it as great a measure of influence and control 
over India as a whole as it would have exercised under the present Act ’ 
The most signiflcant symptom ”, continued Mr Amery, ‘‘ is the growing 
strength and demand voiced by Mr Jinnah for complete separation from 
the rest of India of the north-western and north-eastern zones of India 
and establishment of completely mdependent States controlling their own 
defence, foreign affairs and flnance 

“ I am not concerned here with the immense practical difficulties in the 
way of the so-called Pakistan project stated m this extreme form, nor 

ne^ I go back to the * dismal record ’ of India’s history m the 18th century 
and the disastrous experience of the Balkan people before our own eyes 
to-day and this provided proof of the immense dangers of breaking up the 
essential unity of India ” 

IVIr Amery then referred to the August Offer, the essential pohcy under- 
lying which was that the framework of India’s new constitution should be 
devised not by the British Parliament but by the Indians themselves That 
was a far-reachmg and revolutionary announcement 

It was a recogmtion in advance of India’s status as a dominion That 
recognition was coupled with two conditions, namely, due fulfllment of 
obligations arising fiom Great Britain’s long connection with India and 
secondly, that India’s future constitution should be essentially an Indian 
constitution, framed in accoi dance with Indian conception, Indian con- 
ditions end Indian needs 

Continuing Mi Amery said, “ theie was one stipulation and that was 
that the new constitution must be the outcome ot agreement among the 
principal elements in India’s national life, an essential pre-requisite to 
success 

‘Tf Indians are not able to agiee on the kind of constitution they want, 
how aie they likely to agree upon the actual working of it^ Anxious as we 
arc to see that the responsibility for Indian Government rests on Indian 
shouldeis, we can only transfei responsibihty to some authority which can 
assume it without immediately breaking down or breaking up Subject to 
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that agreement, the whole field is open for modification or fundamental 
reconstruction of the existing Act Indian statesmen need not be bound by 
the system of go\ernment at the Centie nor bv the relations between the 
Centre and the Provinces and the States ’ 

Mr Amer> has made an analysis of the threefold responsibilit\ of all 
parliamentary Go\ermnent if it is to work successfully, first to the Crown, 
second to Parliament as an institution, third to the supporters of Parliament 
The first has engendered the old phrase ‘‘King’s Go\ernment is earned on” 
but Mr Amery must know that the Congress has plumped for independence 
The second he says is “founded. Mi Speaker, upon your authority and upon 
the right of minorities \\hich subject to established authority to Parliament 
are in your keeping” Mr Amery’^ certainly knows that here, whde the 
ministries have resigned \oluntarily% the Legislatures ha\e been suspended, 
putting the Speaker out of action Then there remains only the third 
responsibility which has been legitimately fulfilled by the ministers It 
will be thus seen that there is no “Party totalitarianism” as Mr Amer> 
puts it Mr Amery deals with the Viceroy’s offer and says that the imita- 
tion to Indian leaders representing mam pohtical factor to join the Viceroy^^’s 
Executive Council was not only individually to take charge of important 
departments but also to partake fully in collectiv'e responsibility of Council 
This idea is amplified in his July speech presenting the W hite Paper to the 
Commons on the expansion of the Viceroy’^’s Council, m which m the course 
of debate he stated in reply to a question that the whole Council had full 
statutory collective responsibility But this Mi Amer> surely realise', is 
but a Barmicide feast, for there is m it nothing of le^sponsibihty to the 
Legislature Mr Amery’-’s offer is a rich ^Dastarquan^ (rich dish cover, with 
nothing underneath) “So far,” savs Mr Amery, “our hopes hav e been dis- 
appointed Congress rejected both our major and interim proposals It> 
attitude is ‘all’ or ‘nothing ’ ” And by ‘all’ he means immediate independence 
of an India governed by a constitution which would ensure majority control 
Then he describes what he calls a curious campaign of Mr Gandhi’s devising, 
involving ex-Premiers and ex-Muiisters as well as the selected members of 
rank and file who made speeches against the war effort and deliberately 
challenged fine or imprisonment with the same unquestioned obedience to 
Party^ Whip as when they resigned office He described the three phases of 
the movement “The first confined to leading members of the Congress 
ended m January, the second to representativ^es of Provincial and local 
Committees ended early this month and now we are m the ‘rank and file’ 
phase ” “The Magistrates” Mr Amery said, “while vindicating the law 
treated the problem with commonsense, ignormg nonentities and m many 
cases imposing fine without option of imprisonment This latter procedure 
has been so discouraging to those whose chief inducement was of piospective 
electioneering value of prison sentence, that Mr Gandhi has h id to announce, 
that payment of fine will count an equally meritorious sacrifice lu Congress 
hagiology ” [For the benefit of the reader, it may be here added the hagi- 
ology means the literature treating of lives and legends of saints ] 

Mr Amery deplored that the Viceroy’- had to give up his search for members 
of Executive council as early as November as the Muslmi League in paiticular 
asked for a measure of representation as against Hindu element and made s tipu 
lation as to the future which the Viceroy would notseehis way’' to accepting 

Gandhi issued the following statement on Mr Amery’s speech in the 
House of Commons — 
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‘I ha\e lead painlull^ the long leport of the debate in the Hou^e of 
Commons on India Distress has been known to have softened people’s 
hearts, and made them mindful of facts But Britain’s distress has evidently 
left Mr Amery absolutely cold and untouched This callousness makes me 
more than ever confirmed in my opinion that the Congress must abide by its 
policy of non-violence, m spite of the heavy odds faemg it Sir Amery 
has rendeied no service to Great Britain by his contemptuous disiegard of the 
situation as it exists m India and facts that stare one in the face He talks 
glibly of the British rule having given peace to India Did he not know what 
was happening in Dacca and Ahmedabad ^ Who was responsible foi keeping 
the peace m these two places ^ I hope he will not throw in my face the fact 
that Bengal at any rate has self-Goveriiment He knows what a mockeiy 
that Self-Government is He knows what little power for such emergencies 
the toy Mimsters ha\e, whether they wear a Congress label, League label, 
or another 

“I ask a very peitinent question Why has this long spell of British 
rule left the people so emasculated, as to disable them from standing up 
against a few hundred goondas ^ It is a humiliating spectacle, more for the 
British than for us, to see thousands of people runmng away from their 
homes through sheer fright, because a few hundred goondas have found a 
favourable atmosphere for resorting to arson, murder and loot The first 
act of any Government worth the name would be to teach its people the art 
of self-defence, but the foreign British Government had no concern about 
this fundamental welfaie of Indian citizens, and so it deprived the people 
of the use of arms 

“All the handsome tribute that Mr Amevy pa>s to the Indian troops 
falls flat on the Indian soil, because leaving aside the Congress non-violence 
for the tinje being, if India had been equipped and trained for self-defence, 
and if India had become a voluntary Ally of Great Britain, I hold that all 
the European powers combined for destruction would not have touched 
Great Britam 

“]VIr Amery has insulted Indian intelhgenee by reiteratmg ad nauseam 
that Indian pohtical parties have but to agree among themselves, and Great 
Britain will register the will of a umted India I have repeat^y shown 
that it has been the traditional policy of Great Britain to prevent the parties 
from uniting ‘Divide and Rule’ has been Great Britain’s proud and ill- 
conceived motto It is the British statesmen, who are responsible for divi- 
sions in India’s ranks, and divisions will contmue so long as British swords 
keep India under bondage I admit that there is unfortunately an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the Congress and the Muslim League Why do 
not the British statesmen admit that it is after all a domestic quarrel ^ 

“Let them withdraw from India and I promise that the Congress and 
the League and all other parties will find it m their interest to come together 
and devise a home-made solution for the (Jovemment of India It may not 
be scientific, it may not be after the western pattern, but it will be durable 
It may be that before we come to that happy state of affairs, we may have 
to fight amongst ourselves But if we agree not to invite the assist^ce of 
any outside power, the trouble will last jierhaps a fortnight, and will not 
mean even one day’s destruction of human-heads, such as goes on m Europe 
today, for the simple reason that, thanks to the British rule we are wholly 
unarmed 
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“IMr Amer\ , m diMegard of truth misleads his ignoi ant audience 

that the Congie>s ^vaats ail oi nothing Let me remind him that in ordei 
to placate tlie British sentiment the Congress descended to the Poona Resolu- 
tion, and hen at Bombay it undid the Poona Resolution, I authoritatu eh 
stated that the Biitish Government could not at the present moment grant 
OI declare India’s independence and that therefore, tor the time being 
should be satisfied vMth complete freedom of speech and pen Was that 
ill or nothing ’ ^ 

‘ With Mr Amer^’s of mind I suppose it v^as too much to evpect 

him to have the elementarj grace to acknowledge the studied moderation 
of the Congress m its desire not to embairass the British Government whilst 
it IS fighting for the very existence Not having that grace Mi Amerv 
turns Congress moderation against, and claims that the Congress civil dis- 
obedience has fallen fiat 

“It took my breath away when I read his statement about India’s 
prospentv I say from experience that it is a legendary thing India’s 
millions are becoming progressiv ely pauperised They are miserably clothed 
and underfed Because there is one man’s rule, he is able to produce the 
budget of millions But I make bold to say that that is not onlv no proof 
of prosperity of the famishing millions, but proof positive that India is being 
ground down under the British heel It is the dut> of every Indian, who 
knowrs anything about the distress of the peasantry, to raise a rebellion 
agamst this autocratic rule Fortunately for humanity, India s rebellion 
IS a peaceful revolt, and I hope that it will be through an exclusively peaceful 
effort that India will realise her natural destiny But I must not carry any 
further the pamful dissection of Mr Amery’s performance It hurts me to 
have undertaken even this very brief analysis of his speech, but it is so amaz- 
ingly misleading, that I felt I should be failing in my duty if I did not point 
out at least some of the most glaring discrepencies in that unfortunate ut- 
terance Surely he could have rested content with the undisputed swaj he 
exercises over the destinies of four-hundered million people ” 

For some time previously, Mr Arthur Mooie Editor of the States7nan had 
been carrying on propaganda through interviews and Press m Britain and 
India m fav^'otir of concihatmg India This was anathema to some of the 
Anglo-Indian businessmen 

“The following letter had been addressed to the States^mayi by the pi esident, 
vice-president and several prominent members of the Bengal Ciiamber oi 
Commerce — 

‘The India debate m the House of Commons on April 22 last has been 
followed by a certain amount of controversy m the British press as to the 
merits and dements of the present policy of His Maj esty ’s Government towards 
India and the solution of the existing constitutional tmpasse To that 
controversy various contributions, which have been given publicity in India, 
have been made by Mr Arthur Moore, the editor of the Statesman, now in 
England 

“In order that no misunderstanding may exist m the minds olthe public 
111 Britain or India, we, as members of the committee of the Bengal Chambei 
of Commerce, desire to make it clear that Mr Moore’s political views on the 
Indo -British constitutional issue, as expressed in ffecent newspaper articles, 
interviews, etc , m Britain and India, must not be regarded as being re- 
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presen tatue of the British business community heie Mi Aithui Moores 
position as editor of the Statesman, and his close identification with Calcutta 
ma> lead the pubhc in Britain and elsewhere to think that his political view s 
and actuities have the support of British business interests here We wish 
to place on record that this is not the case nor do w e find ourselves in agree- 
ment with the editorial policy of the Statesman in this respect 

"'^In our considered view the India policy of HisMajest 3 -’s Government as 
pronounced by the Viceroy on August 8 and in subsequent utterances by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State offeis India the most effective means of 
simultaneously advancing her war effort and her constitutional status within 
the empire ” 

The signatories to the letter aie IVIr G B Moiton, president, Mr B 
R Haddow \ ice-president, Mr N W Chisholm, Mr E B Pratt, Mr H G 
Stokes Mr J H Burder, Mr A Duncan and Sir H H Burn 

The invasion of Russia by Germany on 22nd June, 1941 gave an added 
impetus to the Labour members in regard to the Indian question The 
Labour Part> m England w as dnvmg INIr Amery on hot coals m the Com- 
mons They were repeatedly drawing his attention to an Indian problem 
Soon after the commencement of the German mvasion, the Commons were 
overwhelmed with Labour Criticism of British Policy in India The Duke 
of Devonshire, Under-Secretary for India, made a speech m the Um\ ersitj 
of Oxford that the Government of India w ould be ‘‘for India, by India and in 
India ” He never stated m the words of Abiaham Lincoln that the Gk>vern- 
ment would be ‘‘o/ the people, /or i:he people, by the people ” The Duke’s 
speech occasioned the first interpellation in the Commons by Mr Sorensen, 
after the Russo-German war, regarding India and Mr Amery said he had 
“no new proposals” and that the question of consultation with Indian 
political parties did not arise On July 10th, Mr Sorensen (Labour) asked 
whether in view of the alteied mternational situation, the Secretary of State 
for India had considered “the substantial diplomatic and psychological 
advantage^ that might accrue from the release on amnesty of political pri- 
soners in India and a reconsideration of the basic cause of the contmumg 
pohtical deadlock and of an acceptable pohcy to remove this, and whether 
he contemplates any further approach to the Indian pohtical leaders ” 

Mr Amery replied he was afraid he could not accept Mr Sorensen’s 
inference with regard to the effect of the altered international situation upon 
the political deadlock m India In any case, he was not then m a position 
to make any fresh statement on the subject, which, however, continued to 
engage the earnest attention of His Majesty’s Government 

Mr Arthur Moore speaking at Oxford on 17th July 1941, said — 

‘^Let us play our part in'Asia,too It is for us to bring home to India 
in a ringing, clarion call that will wake the very dead to the fact that she 
has to show herself a nation, now and not to-morrow, that with every week 
that passes the danger of utter destruction will grow greater unless she proves 
herself a nation, qmts her petty quarrels, fights umted as a nation with the 
same full equal status as Australia or any other country now throwing all 
its weight into the struggle 

*‘It IS for us to make it plain that she can have the status now without 
delay Let us show to India and all the world that we are not merely fighting 
to save old freedoms but create new ones, not merely to save an old world 
but to build a better world 
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"'Could India h\e if China died Could India live it Germany btsliode 
the Asia Minoi and Cential Asia'^^ It is tor Biitain and India to kindle in 
Asia such a fire of enthusiasm as will bum to nothing the plans ol Hitlei and 
the schemes of the Japanese Staff ” 

RABINDRANATH PASSES AWAY 

He had already fallen seriously ill and returned to Shantmiketan his 
abode of peace, from Calcutta where he underwent treatment During 
this period of convalescence, the poet gave to a grateful world the glory 
of his last utterance The pathos and dignity which the contribu- 
tion abounds in was only equalled by the fact that on the eve of his 
death on the 7th of August, 1941, he had written a poem on death itself 
That was in keeping with his philosophy of life, and the spirit of resignation 
which always co-existed with his interest in hfe The passing away of this 
patriarch of India, this Poet and humanitarian, ripe m years as in service to 
his country and to the world was a deep loss to the nation which needed the 
services of elder statesmen, poets and warriors most m its hour of trial 
From the day on which the poet had sui rendered his insignia of Knighthood, 
as a protest against the Jalianwalla bag massacre and the subsequent spirit 
of callousness of the British to the hour of departure, the poet had taken 
interest alongside of his worship of the muses and pursuit of the education of 
youth, on all critical occasions, in the history of his motherland, and stood 
up for her dignity, honour and freedom 

In his letter to Lord Chelmsford renouncing his Knighthood, he observed 
that “the time had come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in 
then incongruous context of humiliation and I for my part wish to stand shorn 
of all special distinction by the side of those of my countrymen who for then 
so called insignificance are liable to suffer a degiadation not fit for human 
bemgs ” 

The Poet’s illness began m 1937 and he made an easy lecovery then 
In October 1937, the A I C C adopted a resolution praying for his health 
and longevity 

Rabindranath’s Last Poem 

Here is the translation of the last poem on DEATH by the Poet This 
English translation, piepared by Di Amiya Chakravarty, has been authori- 
sed by Vishva-Bharati 

Sorrow’s dark night, again and again. 

Has come to my door 
Its only weapon, I saw. 

Was pain’s twisted brow, fear’s hideous gestures 
Rreludmg its deception in darkness 

Whenever I have beheved m its mask of dread, 

Fruitless defeat has followed 
This game of defeat and victory is life’s delusion , 

From childhood, at each step, clings this spectre, 

Filled with sorrow’s mockery 
A moving screen of varied fears — 

Death’s skilful hand work wrought m scattered gloom 

(All rights reserved to Vishva-Bharati) 
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The expansion of the Central Executive Council became the subject 
fiom eail> July of fiequent communications from Pi ess coi respondents 
which some thought ere inspired and others considered, were only inferred 
In the meantime, Germany invaded Russia on the 22nd of June and the 
situation m India bore a new complexion On the one hand, the people 
M ere agitated by the view that Russia having become an ally of Britain 
the Russo-Bntish agreement of the 12th of July, the political prisoners m 
India notably the Communist prisoners and detenus should be hberated The 
fact seems to be that with the outbreak of Russo-German hostilities, new 
symptoms of the war malady appeared and each new doctor preseiibed his 
new remedy on a symptomatic basis, ignormg the ongmal morbid anatomy 
and pathology and eager to subdue the distempers springing to the surface 
Royists, Kisan Sabhas and Communist organisations have erred thuswise 
The All-India Kisan Sabha and certain Communists and Trade Unionists 
began to speak of Russia as the Fatherland of the Indian peasants and 
w orkers In this country, the Congress has only heard of India being spoken 
of as the motherland Obviously, there is something incongruous m the 
peasants and workers finding their motherland in Bhndusthan and their 
Fatherland away in Russia These friends passed resolutions in favour of 
full support through men, money and materials, to Russia At the same 
time, they aiTected to be anti-British Pro-War, anti-British, Pro-Russian 
made a real chow chow of ideas Confusion began to reign rampant for the 
time being 

These riddles and conundrums apart there remained the indisputable 
fact that Government felt perturbed by the war knocking at the doors of 
India Although m Parliament, Mr Sorensen, Mr Gallway and the Labourite 
members, were, week after week, bangmg at ]VIr Amery as to the change in 
the international situation which he would not admit, and to a change of 
policy m India consequent thereon which m any case, he would not agree 
to, yet m spite of all this, it was evident that, judgmg from a section of the 
British Press demand a change of policy, that the Government of India wanted 
if possible, to enlist pubhc sympathy and co-operation m war effort on a more 
intensive scale and, to that end, do something that would — if it did not 
resolve the deadlock, at least put them right with the vested interests of 
India Accordingly on the 21st of July were axmounced the appointments 
of seven Indians, -~^ir Sultan Ahamed, Sir Homi Mody, Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr Aney and Mr N R Sirkar, Mr Raghavendra Row and Sir Feroz khan 
Noon These seven with Mr Ramaswami Mudahar would make eight 
Indians m all against three official Europeans and the Commander-in-Chief 
This step was only viewed as more jobs for Indians by the Daily Herald 
which pressed foi a reconsideration of the problem on a different basis al- 
together Even the Liberals in India, did not view the change with any de- 
gie^ of satisfaction 

^When it IS remembered that the announcement was made exactly a 
month after the outbreak of the Russo-German war, the statement by 
Government that it has decided to enlarge the Executive Council *‘as a result 
of the mcreased pressure of work m connection with the war’^ appeared to 
be somewhat "‘narrow” of the mark To say that this was done as is said 
by the cmvmumque in order to permit the separation of portfohos of Law 
and Supply and Commerce and Labour, the division of the present port- 
folios of Education, Health and Lands into separate portfohos of Education, 
Health and Lands and the Indians Over-Seas , and of the creation of portfohos 
of Information and Ci\il Defence is for the Government of India to stand 
H c V — II— i« 
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self-convicted For as Di Sapru later asked in his piesidential address in 
the second session of the Non- Party Leaders Conference at Poona, the country 
began to ask everywhere, whether there was no congestion of work on account 
of the war in respect to the portfolios of Defence, Finance, and Communica- 
tions The objects underlying expansion were obvious and were explained 
in a Communique dated Simla, July 21 

Described as “non-pohtical and non- communal” the expansion then 
announced would result m a Council with three officials and eight non- 
officials as against the then existing Council of four officials and three non- 
officials excluding the Commander-in-Chief 

It was claimed that the announcement implemented the offer of previous 
August substantially, so far as the then attitude of the major political parties 
permits It was emphasised that there was no change of policy since the 
August Offer had been made , that the object of the expansion was efficient 
government of a country at war , and that the changes made were within 
the framework of the constitution and without prejudice to the future 
constitutional settlement by agreement among the pohtical parties 

By way of explanation of the policy underlying the expansion as well 
as the constitution of the National Defence Council, it was pomted out that 
they should be regarded purely as a war measure and not as intended to 
s^sfy any political demand No political demand was excluded or prejudged 
by what was being done All the promises made m the August Offer still 
stood The individuals to be appointed, it was pointed out, were persons 
^ hose status as repi esentativc Indians was beyond question, and so on 
They would hold office at His Majesty’s pleasure 

Members existing as well as new of the expanded Executive Council, 
it was officially stated, would draw Rs 66,000 a year, instead of the previous 
salary of Rs 80,000 It was expected that they would assume charge without 
unnecessary delay 
Civil Defence Portfolio 

Of the two new portfolios, namely. Civil Defence and Infoimation, it 
was explained that the first had nothing to do with Military defence but 
would include ARP and the creation of services and provision of equipment 
necessary to deal with the immediate danger or the effects not only of air 
attack but of hostile action by land or naval bombardment, maintenance 
of essential services under these diffeieiii forms of hostile action , care of the 
fugitive population, or those rendered homeless, prevention of panic, etc It 
was expected that, as m England, Civil Defence would develop into a large 
and important portfolio which it was impossible to combine with any other 
department Mr E Raghavendra Rao, the Membcr-in-Charge, who was 
then m England, was to make a special study of the Civil Defence situation 
there before commg over to India 

Under Information were included the task of mobilising the coui^ry’s 
wax effort and preservmg the confidence and morale of the population^ 

The composition of the expanded Executive Council was described as 
the best evidence of the anxiety of the Viceioy and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure really representative non-officials of the highest possible 
standing for important positions of responsibility 

The development of the war situation and the possible approach of the 
centre of operations towards India, it was said, might mean that there would 
be even heavier calls on the maclimeiy ol government in the future than in 
the past and it was necessary to sec that the Executive Council was not 
shorthanded It was necessary to sec that members were not tied down by 
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buiden of depai tmental woik to their headquarters It must be possible 
foi them to tour India 

The expanded Executive Council and the National Defence Council 
^vere characterised as two elements of the expansion of machinery which 
had been decided upon The Defence Council, if it was to fulfil the functions 
for which it was intended, would also claim more time of the members of the 
Executive Council 

Simultaneously, a White Paper on India and War was presented to the 
Parliament by Mr Amery, Secretary of State for India on 22nd July It 
vas moie or less a narration of the events of the previous eleven months 
and a repitition 'virtually of the Viceroy’s commumque 

The reactions of the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
make interesting readmg Mr Jmnah flew into a rage over the fact that 
the Viceroy should have canvassed his men over the head of himself, the 
President of the League and its Executive Committee He threatened 
disciplinary action agamst the Premiers of Bengal, Punjab and Assam 
The Premier of the fourth Provmce of Smd was unconnected with the League 
Sir Sikandar himself was returned as a member of the Umomst Party to the 
Punjab Legislature Mr Fazlul-Huq owed his seat and power not to the 
Muslim League any more than Sir Sikandar and was returned by the Ejnshak 
Pioja Party of Bengal Sir SaaduUa alone was a catch of the League but not 
as firom the time of his election It was the League that courted the men, 
not they the League If Mr Jmnah’s disciplmary action should materialize 
it would only relieve the two Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal of apnvilege 
'which was a doubtful asset and a sure burden But the contention of the 
Premiers was that if the League ■would agree to their continumg as Premiers 
of the thiee provinces, they should answer the duties incidental to those posi- 
tions m the Defence Council as well That was an argument difficult to meet 
The reaction on one of the leaders of the Depressed Classes of Inffia, 
namely. Dr Ambedkar was somethmg stuniung 

Dr Ambedkar cabled to Mr Amery as follows — 

**you flouted 60 miUion Depressed Classes, gave 48 per cent 
representation to Mushms, nearly equalhng that of Hindus Astoundmg 
Gov^mnent mortgaged some communities only Having recogmsed 
Depressed Classes, important and distmct element, national life, havmg 
msisted their consent, constitutional changes and exploited their 
co-operation m the war Then: exclusion from Council, bespeaks want 
of good faith on your part We never asked or had support foom 
British Want only justice Depressed Classes are not prepared to 
surrender their right of representation on Council Strongly urge 
you recogmse the same Adding one cannot hurt ” 

The way of Mr Aney to the Viceroy’s Executive Council did not appear 
to be easy or even devoid of thorns, as the Httavada put it For according 
to pi ess reports. Pandit Madan Mohan MaJaviya asked him to resign the 
membership of the party of which he was the leader, namely. Congress Na- 
tionalist Party Mr Aney went one better and at the month end of July 
resigned the membership of the Congress itself A veteran like the Rt Hon. 
Srimvasa Sastn stated that he did not see what good this announcement 
would do The Government had neither strengthened their position nor met 
the people’s demands m the shghtest degree At the other end, Gandhi stated 
that the annoimcement did not affect the stand taken by the Congress nor did it 
meet the Congress demand In reply to a question, he added I can at once say 
that I have no authority to prevent the members of the A I C C fromdomg 
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anythmgthey wishtodo The authoiitygiventomebyitdoes not permit my 
interference ^vith the fullest freedom of its members and in any case, the 
body that gave me authoiity can at any time refuse it or withdraw it ” 

The Sikhs took it as an insult to the honom and intelligence of the 
entire community that no Sikh was thought fit to be included in the Central 
Cabinet, especially when the expansion had been made to improve the 
war effort 

Government themselves did not claim it to be more than a meie wai 
cabinet, necessitated by the inci eased pressure of war work They were 
on a shaky giound in making such a statement for as Dr Sapiu asked in 
his address at the All Parties Conference, Poona, whether only the work 
of the Indian members increased on account of the war while Communications 
under Clow, Home under Maxwell and Finance under Raisman, did not require 
any relief In cold and withering derision, Dr Sapru asked whethei Sii 
Reginald Maxwell was such an indispensable factor in the Government 
But the Government of India were correct as well as IVIr Amery when they 
stated that the expansion was not a peace part of any constitutional changes 
for the offer of August 8th remained and it was for the Indians themselves 
to work it up Relerence has already been made to the intense discontent 
expressed by the Daily Herald and its pressing call for a reconsideration oi 
the situation by Mi Amery The usual quota of Labour Members of 
Parliament, friendly to India m expressing discontent, coupled it with the 
demand for a day of discussion in the Commons over the Indian question 
Mr Amery spoke on the 1st of August and stated that Britain was always 
prepared to admit India to free and equal partnership as soon as practicable 
after the war The question was not, he said, whether or when India would 
be declared a Dommion but how she was going to govern the country “The 
delay was entirely due to the inability of the Indians to agree amongst 
themselves on the terms on which they should govern themselves ’’ 

Although the burden of Mr Amery ’s song was the same m all the speeches, 
namely * do nothmg yet the elaboration and rhythm ha da marked variety 
from performance to performance and in each of his periodical demonstra- 
tions and displays, he gave proofs of a greater and greater perfection of art 
attained by him over his previous standards He pointed out how the 
issue before the passing of the Act which was whether and if so how far 
Britain should transfer its authority for the Government of India as a whole 
to Indian hands, — “which was an issue not only between Indian leaders 
and Parliament but one on which the Parliament itself was keenly divided/’ 
— ^how that issue, as an issue of principle, had passed outside the lield ot 
controversy “ Today ”, he continued, “ the major issue is not whether 
India should govern herself but how she is to govern herself, under what 
type of constitution it is possible for her to preserve her unity and yet secure 
her freedom and reasonable self-expression for the varied clement which 
compose her national life ” He considered the plan of the Central Govern- 
ment as laid down m the Act of 1985 following as it did the customary lines 
of British system of responsible parliamentary government, appeared to 
be open to doubts of its possibility m the light of the events since then and 
the experience of actual working of the provincial autonomy In Britain 
the system of Government postulated a party system m which loyalty to 
party is never supreme loyalty but is always in the last resort, subordinate 
to a sense of loyalty to National interest as a whole and to Parliament as an 
institution IVIr Amery denied the existence of such conditions m India as 
prevailed in Britain, — conditions that would make possible the minority 
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of toda> being con\erted into a majority of tomonow ]Mr Amery 

\ isualised the parties in India as stricth religious and communal and there- 
fore demarcated them into Hindu and Muslim — foi that is the only basis 
on which we can undei stand his remark — it is difficult to understand Foi 
on the same basis, he should divide the people in Britain into the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics or into Methodists and the Episeopelians or into the 
High Church Paity and the Low Church Part> and then, in Britain too, 
the ramorit}. can never become the maionty No, the fact is that in India 
\\lule social, religious and cultuial rights are guaranteed to all minorities, 
the whole population is evolving and must be trained to evolv'e, common 
political programmes in which the economic mteiest of the whole nation 
v^ ould constitute the basis of the conflicting issues that determine the division 
into competing parties To sa> still in August 1941 as Amer\ had said a 
V ear pieviously in August 1940 that m India ‘ experience of Part> Govern- 
ment in the provinces has rightl> oi wronglj convinced great and powerful 
elements m Indian National life that their hv'es and liberties would not be 
assured under the Central prov isions of the piesent Act or under any amend- 
ment of it which would still leave the Executive control of India in the 
hands of a Gov’’ernment dependent on a parliamentary majority from day 
to dav, which in its turn, obeys “imswearingly the dictates of an outside 
executive,” is really to beg the question If the Indian Government had 
been recast simultaneously, with Provincial Autonomy this trouble would 
not have ensued but to build up provnncial autonomy m eleven provinces 
on the basis of responsible government without responsibility at the centre 
was to make a roof of disjointed tiles, which however ornamental in design 
however firm m texture however good looking and smooth, cannot 
combine together except b;^ a cementing material It was the absence of 
the Central Government that necessitated the dictates of an outside executive 
but was this executive an adv’^entitious body, many way uninterested, meddle- 
some and mischiev ous No, does not the Prime Minister of England take 
his vote of confidence on all critical occasions first from the Union Associa- 
tion of Bntam^ Baldwin took it, Chamberlain took it A no confidence 
vote there means a dismissal of the Premier and the Cabinet not by the 
Parliament but by the imswearmg obedience to the dictates of an outside 
executive ”, to use Mr Amery’s words Mr Amery takes up the reaction 
against the dangers of what is called the Congress Raj or the Hmdu Ra| 
which has gone so far as to lead to a growmg demand from Muslim quarters 
for a complete breakmg up of India into separate Hindu and Mushm Domi- 
nions Mr Amery proceeded “ I need say nothing today of the manifold, 
and to my mind, inseparable objections to such a scheme at any rate in its 
extreme form I would only note that it merely shifts the problem of per- 
manent minorities to some of smaller aieas w ithout solvmg it It is a Counsel 

of despair and I believe wholly unnecessary despair, for, I do not doubt 
that there is enough constructive ability and enough natural goodwill amongst 
Hindus and Muslims and enough Indian patriotism to find a constitutional 
position which wall give fair recognition to all communities and all interests 
That at any rate was the conclusion embodied in the far-reachmg constitu- 
tional declaration issued on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord 
Linlithgow m August last ” Mr Amery admits that ‘‘the August Declara- 
tion came as a welcome assurance to the Muslims and other important 
elements that their fate would not be settled over their heads by some deal 
between the British Government and the Congress Party On the other 
hand it is perfectly true that it did corneas a shock not only to the Congres*^ 
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but also to many other moderate elements in India and even heie, because 
it made clear that a new stage must inevitably intervene befoie India could 
attain her goal ” He pleaded for a new technique, a technique of consulta- 
tion and conciliation with each other Civil Disobedience would cut no 
ice in the new conditions Their interim policy he said, was indeed con- 
ceived as the most practical contribution they could make at that stage 
towards the goal m view and added that it prejudiced no constitutional issue 
and committed no one who co-operated in it to anything beyond his co- 
opeiation in the war effort There was an earnest of Government’s desire 
to see the Government of India increasingly entrusted to Indian hands 
That earnest consisted of an Executive Council and War Advisory Council 
But the Viceroy was disappointed when he turned naturally m the first 
instance to the leaders of the political parties for his men The Congress 
rejected the path of co-operation The governing consideration of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive — ^his War Cabinet, was necessarily 
efficiency The positions transferied were key positions The important 
thing was to find a team of individuals competent and willing to share collect- 
ively the work and responsibility of the Council and Mr Amery ventuxed 
to say that Lord Linlithgow had eminently succeeded It was not a collec- 
tion of ‘ yes ’ men that he had got He paid a glowing compliment to the 
Congress and said “ I lealise to the full how much over the last two generations, 
India has owed to the National movement of which the Congress Party 
IS the Chief exponent Indeed one might say that today the ideals the 
Congress has advocated over all these yeais for India are the ideals fox 
India which we ourselves share If Congress had helped to make 

possible the carrymg through of federal provisions of the present Act can 
any one doubt that India from that point of self-Government would be 
far more advanced than she is today? “ Can any one doubt ” he asked, 
that Congress would have enjoyed a more powerful position m the Govern- 
ment of India than it is ever likely to enjoy again**” ’ 

The points raised m Amery’s speech ehcited timely and effective replies 
then and there So sedate a politician as Mr Jayakar asked Mr Amery 
a straight question, saying whether the English people gave any response 
to the joint memorandum submitted by all the Muslim and Hindu Members 
at the Second Round Table Conference in 1931 That effectively disposed 
of the somewhat oft repeated complaint which had become the buiden of 
Mr Amery’s song, — that the Hindus and Muslims had not agreed upon a 
plan of governing themselves But Mr Amery’s acumen — constitutional 
and legal, historical and geographical, cultural and political, became sharper 
and sharper as he proceeded to state that it was not the Hindus and Muslims 
that should unite but the geographical units, the lest of the mmoiities and 
the provmces 

On the question of Indian Industry, Mr Ameiy’s statement in the 
Commons on August 1st evoked a sharp reply from Mr Walchand Hirachand 
who was the one mdustnalist interesting himself in the promotion of ship- 
building at Vizagapatam and aeroplane building m Mysore He desparately 
wired in reply that he wanted fox his enterprise four million dollars credit 
in America and ten expert machine men and he could not get them In 
the midst of this gloom came a faint ray of light — ^not hope, — in the attitude 
of Labour The Labour Conference m Britain over which Mr Dobbie 
presided, resolved that British should lecognise India’s right to Independence 
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and should set up machinery to enable Indians to hammei out her ov,ii 
constitution Prof Laski pointed out that there was no difficulty about 
fixing up a date or for setting up machinery of Gk>vernment over India 

It IS no wonder that a person like JVIr Amery should have been impressed 
with the discussions m India But what mattered was a bird’s eye view 
of the political situation not a detailed scrutmy of the nooks and comers 
of the political parlours The health of a livmg human body is not judged 
by a pathohgical dissection on the anatomy table but a medical mspection 
on the chnical cot Even so, the health of the body politic must be judged 
by the broad spirit of fellow-ship and concord prevailing m the nation not 
by the jars and recnmmations that might exist and undoubtedly rise to the 
surface like the air bubbles emanating from a punctured tube immersed in 
a water basm The pimctures may be there but there is world of difference 
between a pm point puncture and a horse hoof laceration Even so let us 
see how the Congress stands and stood m the country Divisions are ine\i- 
table in workmg out the details of a programme Yet, while schisms pre- 
vail m the Commimist Party leadmg to secessions and expulsions, while the 
Socialist Party membership is largely disturbed by swmging to the right oi 
to the left, while the Kisans are dividmg their affections between a purely 
agrarian programme and a pohtico-agranan one, while the trade unions 
have axborizi^ mto one, two and three divisions, while amongst the Muslims, 
there are the Momins covermg a fourth of their population, the Nationahsts, 
the Jamaiat-ul ulema, the Ahrars and the Muslim League, which no sooner 
had it consohdated its strength and resources, presently began to exhibit 
fissures in its structure and fissions in its ranks, — ^both accentuated by the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and formation of tne defence 
board, while the Hindu Maha Sabha itself gave birth to a sister organisation 
called the Hmdu League There stands the Congress high on the hill of 
nationahsm with its crest upraised above all emmences and depressions 
and its affairs guided by the one Man of Destmy whom the fates have thrown 
up mto pohtics from his abode of philosophy and religion Foi a quarter 
of a century he has been the guide, philosopher and friend of the Congress, 
— ^indeed m himself, the embodiment of the nation Such is the workmg 
of the Congress, the National Body, comprising every commumty and cover- 
mg every mterest Mr Amery knows it Lord LmJithgow knows it The 
Parhament knows it Bntam knows it But knowmg, one and all, — 
none wished to part with power, hence the continuance of the deadlock 

Gandhi has, however, made a tellmg commentary on cabmet expansion 
by dwellmg at length on I^urshedBehen’smtemment It is well known that 
Srimati IGiurshed Behen is the youngest of the four sisters, — ^granddaughters 
of the great Dadabhai Nawroji Gandhi quotes the letters of Srimati 
Khurshed Behen to certam high officials m protest agamst the ordeis of hei 
internment after her conviction by which her mternment was confined to 
the city of Bombay at first and later the order was relaxed so as to co\er 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency She was prevented from^ going to 
Wardha bemg virtually “kidnapped to the Yerawada Central^ Jail ” to 
use Gandhi’s words 

“ This action ”, says Gandhi, “ of the Gk)vernment baffles me, and as 
a significant and searchmg commentary on the so-called expansion of the 
Viceregal Council and what not The pubhc shoidd imderstand that Khur- 
shed Behen’ s action is no part of the war resistance campaign But 
the pubhc is hardly aware of the fact that many persons have been arrested 
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and detained without trial although so far as I am aware there is no charge 
against them of having offered war resistance either as part of the Congress 
campaign or outside it They are being detained for reasons of which, neithei 
they noi the public have any knowledge Is Khuished Behen’s case an 
index of what has been done in the other cases ^ ” 

The second session of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference was advertised 
to take place m July and the titled aristocracy of India met right enough on 
the 26th July when Dr Sapru once again presided over the Conference 
He welcomed the expansion of the Executive Council but was not satisfied 
with the distribution of the portfolios as important ones like Home, Defence 
and Finance were not transferred In their view, the battle for Indian con- 
stitutional development is a Battle of the Bulge First of all get m, then 
form a salient, pushing forward the bounds of freedom and broadening it 
down from precedent to precedent No doubt Mr Amery has admitted 
that the expanded Executive Council of the Viceroy would enjoy “ Full, 
Statutory, Collective Responsibility,” but in modern warfare it may be 
noted that the battle of the bu§e runs great risks of the salient being broken 
unless as the March advances, the convexity of the battlefront is, being re- 
inforced by the supply centres, soon straightened When, therefore, in oui 
constitutional fights, there are no facilities for the quick transport of the 
forces, in the rear, those in the van stand perilously near their doom 

This session of the Non-Party Leaders Conference was notable for the 
presence in it of the Rt Hon’ble M R Jayakar who had resigned his judge- 
ship of the Privy Council and taken a plunge into propaganda To the cutting 
remark of Mr Jinnah stating that the Bombay Conference was like Dutch 
Army all generals, Jayakar made the reply • — I wish only to say that it 
IS much better to be Generals without soldiers than to be a general whose 
soldiers are gradually deserting him at the first blast ” 

This provoked the rejomder from Mr Jinnah that Little minds <iie 
satisfied with little things ” and Mr Jinnah added, It comes with a very 
ill-grace from a man of Mr Jayakar’s career to taunt some of those who have 
deserted the Muslim League while he has deserted more than one party 
during his political career, not at the first blast but at the first whiff ” 

Continuing Mr Jayakar said “ I wonder if he knows that ‘ vain minds 
are satisfied with nothing except themselves ” As for the change of political 
views, the change from 14 points to Pakistan is a bigger change than any 
I have seen or espoused I had many changes m my life, but a minority, 
however important, calling itself a distinct ‘ nation ’ distinctly ethnologically, 
sociologically, politically and m all vital departments of life, which can live 
with its sister community only in perpetual discord and isolation — this is 
the biggest change we have seen m our lives, effected m the short period of 
a few months Pakistan looks suspiciously, like a smoke-screen behind which 
efforts are perhaps being made both m England and in India to down com- 
pletely the prmciple of majority rule and devise a constitution far removed 
from democratic principles by the mclusion of an irremovable executive and 
functional representation, etc ” 

Continuing Mr Jayakar said “The parties who can relieve the people of 
this country from this frustration and the consequent deadlock are firstly the 
Government, who can transfer power to Indian hands and declare that India 
would be a free country in brief limit of time after the war This would create 
a sense of realism which may prove attractive to the Congress and a large sec- 
tion of the Muslim community The excuse of the Government that there is no 
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agieement among the pai ties is regarded as a plausible plea for not parting with 
power No such agreement can be said to have been the basis of the Go\ erii- 
ment of India Act 1935 and it is a notorious fact that the jomt memorandum 
of the Indian delegates working with the Round Table Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was completel;y ignored, notwithstanding the fact that all Indians 
had joined in makmg the lecommendations 

“It is material to remember m connection with the disappearance 
of the principle of majority rule, to which I have referred, the recent remarks 
of Mr Amery In commenting on the disappearance of the Congress Govern- 
ments from the provmces, he deplored that the Congress Governments did 
not realise, when they voluntarily surrepdered their power and authority 
m the provmces, that they were desertmg a form of constitution tmder which 
they enjoyed a larger share of power and authority than they can e\ er expect 
to get in future These are sigmficant words emanatmg as they do from the 
supreme head of the British administration m India They clearly indicate 
that the prospects of a constitution, based on the British democratic principle 
of majority rule, are seriously threatened and we need not be surpiised if 
the British Government take the fullest advantage of the Muslim opposition 
to majority rule and of the fact that the Congress Party in the Central 
Legislature joined the Muslim League Party m downmg the Federal Consti- 
tution, embodied in the Government of India Act on the basis of a majority 
rule We may take a wammg from these words of Mr Amer>, which he 
has since confirmed in skilful teims in his later speeches 

“ It IS a clever pose of the Muslim leadership that it holds a pistol at 
the head of the Government of India and refuses to allow any constitutional 
progress m India, even during the period of war, without its sanction That 
leadership simultaneously makes impossible all negotiations with the Con- 
gress leadership by insisting on impossible conditions which, it must know , 
can ne\er be satisfied 

“ The natuie of these conditions are such that even negotiations arc 
impossible on any national basis wnth the result, very skilfully achieved, 
that the present deadlock must continue to complete rum of provincial 
admmistration in the Hindu majority provmces 

“ It IS, therefore, in the interest of the Pakistani Muslims by all devices 
to continue the present deadlock as long as they can manage It does 
them very little harm and they are not concerned with what is happening 
to the majority community m the eight provinces where the Congress 
Government foolishly deserted their seats 

“ It IS, therefore, in the interest of all of us, who are no Pakistani Mus- 
lims, to stop this deadlock from continuing all means m our power An^ 
relief in this direction bemg without hope at the hands of the Government 
or the Muslim League, for reasons just stated, we can only turn to the Con- 
gress for our search for relief ” 

Let us fox a moment turn our attention to Britain The Duke of 
Devonshire, the Under Secretary of State for India m moving a bill in the 
House of Lords for the postponement of General Legislative elections m 
India on the 6th of August stated it as one of the reasons for such a step 
that the holding of the election at the present time would almost certainly 
lead to an aggravation of trouble “ Moreover he added, “ India is 
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engaged in a gigantic war effort, which would, inevitably, be distracted 
to some extent by the holding of elections now ” 

The Marquess of Crew voiced what is perhaps Britain’s real objections 
to holding the elections in time, when he said that there was no choice but 
to introduce the Bill (for postponement) as “ they could not have attempted 
to carry on the Provincial Governments except by making a complete 
suirender to the more extreme opinions expressed either by Hindu or Muslim 
speakers in India Under this Amending Bill, in each Province m India 
the first Legislative Assembly under the Government of India Act 1935, 
shall, notwithstanding sub-section 2 of section 61 of that Act, continue until 
1 2 months after the end of the war period, unless previously dissolved undei 
sub-section 2 of section 62 of that Act In this section (Cl 1) the expression 
‘‘ the war period ” means * the period for which the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act of 1939 is in force When the Bill went before the Commons 
after being passed by the Lords, Mr Amery made a notable admission which 
levealed the underlymg motive determming the postponement of elections 
Mr Amery said in the course of 2nd Reading on the 10th September, 1941, 
I thmk It would be little less than farcical, at any rate, so long as that 
position (the withdrawal of ministries) continues, if elections were held 
merely m order to afford an opportunity for ventilating Mr Gandhi’s polic y 
of negation without any prospects of returning to Constitutional Govern- 
ment after these elections ” Just as the Bill was being debated in Parlia- 
ment and the war was progressing on to the beginning of the third year, 
infoimation began to trickle down in Nagpur and Luclmow that Mr H V 
Hodson, Reforms Commissioner, who had been recently appointed and was 
touring the country, sounding public opinion regarding the future constitu- 
tion of India was coUectmg data on four points — (1) Composite Cabinets, 
(2) Irremoveable Executive, (3) Redistribution of Provinces, not necessarily 
on a hnguistic basis, and (4) Federation or confederation as the case might be 
The task that was set to Mr Hodson had mdeed been forecast by Mr Amerv 
in two of his speeches, although the speeches themselves which were delivered 
so early as on August 11th and November 21 of 1940 did not arrest public 
attention m respect of a new constitution for India On August 11th at 
Black Pool it may be remembered Mr Amery after making a reference to 
India framing her own constitution m her own way and m harmony with 
her own political, social and economic conception ” said “ and if that can 
only be finahsed after the war is over, there is nothing to prevent much 
indispensable preliminary work of study and discussion and negotiation 
being taken in hand by friendly agreement even during the war ” Thus 
while the leading personages were m jail, Mr Hodson inaugurated the preh- 
mmary work of study and discussion and negotiation With whom With 
partisans of imperialism and, shall we say, probably also with enemies ol 
Indian nationalism ^ But that was not all The very lines on which the 
new constitution should be studied, discussed and negotiated were specifically 
indicated by Mr Amery on November 21st when as guest at a luncheon a^ 
the English Speaking Union, Mr Amery referred to the problem of finding 
an English constitution which could reconcile Indian differences and preserve 
India united in essentials ” He put down the deadlock in India to ‘‘the 
instinctive developments along the lines which her peculiar history and 
local conditions have made successful m this country and the dominions, 
in the wholly different and far more complex conditions of India ” He 
suggested as the key to the deadlock a further increase in the powers of the 
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provinces, possibly rearranged and regrouped, subject to a minimum control 
to secure some measure of imity in foreign, defensive and economic policy 
and he also suggested functional representation and an executive on the 
American Imes — that is independent of the legislature for the term, of the 
office ” 

Regarding the appomtment of Mr Hodson as the new Reforms Com 
missioner while the war was going on in its highest mtensity, it is worthwhile 
recallmg that once agam to the post of Mr Hodson the choice fell on a 
Round Tabler 



CHAPTER XI 


PBOORESS of the Mo\rMENl 
I 

The second auiuveihaiy of the svai was as much au occasion foi stock- 
taking foi those who had for two years resisted wai effort as for those activels 
engaged in its pursuit On the 3rd September, 1941 the Germans though 
they had not captured any of the four gieat cities of Russia oi imaded 
England, or sub 3 ugated Africa, were yet, it was said peiilously near the 
outskirts of Lemngiad The Northern Armies of the Finns and the South 
Eastern armies ol the Germans pressed forward and in the south wert 
pushed back 8 miles by the forces of Marshall Yorchialoff The plan oi 
isolating Lenmgiad and makmg Russia landlocked was still to be realized 
Odessa would open the way to the Don Basin and Batum and later perhaps 
to Baku Kieve would imlock the gates that baned the way to the mineral 
industrial and agricultuial wealth of Ukrain Moscow would hand ovei 
to the Germans the possessions — alike symbolical and leal, of all that Russia 
had built up and stood for those 20 years m the way of the new social ordei 

While the issue m Europe was m this indeterrmnate state in Asia 
wai clouds were threatenmg to lower for on the third Septembei Prinot 
Konov broadcast the alarming news that Japan was faemg the most critical 
moment m her history and appealed to the Japanese people to mobili/p 
every one of them Turkey alone of all nations still remained a mysteiy 
and stood dangerously near the position of Syria, Iraq and Iran Meanwhile 
America carried onhei *Lend-Lease’ policy and pushed hertrade and mdustnes 
It was up to her to forgive Bntam her old mdebtedness to the United States 
Professing Chnstianity, she alhed herself as Lord Haw Haw pointed out 
with an astutest Bolshevist power Speakmg of Free Tiade, she was exploiting 
the misenes of the old world for the mitigation of unemployment of eleven 
milhon of het population Renouncmg all intentions of adding to hei terri- 
tory she was depriving England of her ancestral colonial possession in th< 
name of the ‘Lend Lease’ formula and sold to her 50 cruiseis of ancient icput< 
While the European Powers were counting and recounting the passing yeais 
at the beginning of the third year the Indian National Congress had no( 
completed yet the first year of its Satyagiaha Movement which was begun 
on the 17th October of 1940 It progressed steadily according to plan, to 
use a German Expression m Germany’s cryptic wai news Gandhi had 
nothmg to recant, not a step to retrace Well-meaning friends standing bv 
or sittmg at a safe distance, discrmunatmg journalists, Libeial politicians, 
non-party leaders, and some of the released Satyagrahis weie urging the 
ciesirabihty of withdrawing the movement, returning to the Ministries or at 
least running the Ministries and the movement abreast of each other But 
nothmg daunted, Gandhi stuck to his guns swervmg neither to the left 
nor to the light, watching the new currents of opmion coursmg m the country, 
but pursumg his plan of treatment with his hand on the pulse of the nation, 
sure of his diagnosis and confident in his treatment, as a good physician 
would do when diseases such as Enteric become prolonged far beyond the 
proverbial three weeks, and run to one hundred and eighty days, when 
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strange mptoms manifest themselves, and insciutable compbcations 
set in, when doubts are cast on the very diagnosis and the tyro is tossed 
about between the malaria which he had eliminated and the ascites which 
( rosses his mind anew The expert, however, knows that once the disease is 
diagonised, treatment follows inalterable prmciples and favourable results 
rtre bound to follow with Time and Patience You do not swab your horses 
in the mid stream, much less, change them m the middle of the river It 
was thus that Gandhi remained nonchalant, immfluenced by the persuasion 
ot friends and imdeterred by the vihfications of foes But Governments 
and States which are wedded to violence and are engaged m battles of blood- 
shed, do not set a store by Truth and Non-violence but traduce the eternal 
prmciples which guide the Satyagrahi How else should we account for the 
leference of the Viceroy to the Congress m the following terms on the occasion 
of his broadcast on the 2nd Anniversary of the war (3-9-1941) wherein he 
says — 

‘ There are those amongst us who would like to leap the har\est of 
\ ictory without havmg put their hands to the plough Others theie are 
w ho, for one reason or another, are not ashamed though the nation stands 
m grave peril to seek to divide the people to weaken the war effort, to 
destroy confidence ” Whatever the Government might have thought of the 
effect of the Congress movement, the fact is undeniable that its charactei 
and conduct received nothmg but praise from the highest quarters 

The resolution of the Government of Orissa on the repoit of the Ad- 
ministration of the Police Department for the year 1940 says — 

‘‘The Principal call of an imusual kmd on the Police during the 
yeai was the Satyagraha campaign which was mtroduced towards the 
end of the year Fortunately as a result of the mstructions issued 
by the leader of the movement, no disturbances were caused in this 
province ” — {Nagpur Times 28-8-41) 

Time and again it was borne in upon Gandhi that he should withdraw 
his movement, but his only reply was a concession that he gave — ^not anew, 
for every obhgation carries with it its exceptions and its exemptions, — to 
the effect that under special circumstances, it was open to Satyagrahis who 
returned from jail not to pffer Satyagraha, or to apply for such exemptione 
through their Provmcial Congress Committees and such cases would bs 
considered but that such exemptees should engage themselves in constructive 
work The former category, however, would have their names removed from 
the Satyagrahi hst The position was at the end of two years of war, one 
of non possumtLS Only the Press correspondents were profuse m their 
prophecies that when the new members took ofi5.ee, they would signahse the 
event by releasing the pohtical prisoners It was even said that it was rehably 
understood that inter-communications, were takmg place among the new 
members Such reports were of no mterest to the prisoners in the Jails, 
because for one thing the causus belltf so fax as the Satyagrahi was concerned, 
was freedom of speech and it was not merely more than doubtful bu^Iess 
than conceivable that the Britisher would ever concede India such a privilege 
for at the end of it truly lay mdependence As if to set at pest all doubts 
and anticipations, Mr Churchill made a striking speech on the 9th September 
m Parhament It was unusual for Parh^ment to meet at that part of the 
year, but emergent necessity to appraise the Commons of the war situation, 
necessitated the short session And speakmg on the Atlantic Charter, 
Mr Churchill said — ^much the same that was mentioned in the Viceregal 
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offer of August 8th (1941) He never spoke of Dominion Status but of 
Free and Equal Partnership — new phraseology originated by Mr Amery, 
over a year previously Mr Winston Churchill, for the first time after the 
Atlantic meetmg with President Roosevelt, and set at rest all speculation 
about the applicability of their joint declaration to India by declaring — 
“The joint declaration does not qualify many way the various statements 
of policy which have been made from time to time about the development 
of constitutional government in India, Burma or other parts of the British 
Empire We have pledged by the Declaration of August, 1940, to help India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of races 
subject of course to the fulfilment of the obligations arising from our long 
connection with India and our responsibihties to its many creeds, races and 
interests 

“At the Atlantic meeting, we had m mind primarily the extension of 
the sovereignty, self-government and national life of the States and Nation^ 
of Europe now under Nazi yoke and the prmciples which would govern 
any alteration in territorial boundaries of countries which may have to be 
made 

“ That is quite a separatmg problem from the progressive evoultion of 
self-governing institutions in regions whose peoples owe allegiance to the 
British Crown We have made declarations on these matters which are 
complete m themselves, free from ambiguity and related to the conditions 
and circumstances of the territories and peoples affected They will be found 
to be entirely m harmony with the conception of freedom and justice which 
inspired the joint declaration ’’ 

This speech was of a piece with a number of speeches of that ilk which 
Mr Churchill had been won’t for long to deliver on India 
Here are some of these — 

Churchill said durmg a debate in the Commons after the outbieak of 
World War II — 

“To transfer that responsibility to this highly artificial and restrict- 
ed oligarchy of Indian politicians would be a retiograde act It 
would be a shameful act It would be an act of cowardice, deseitiou 
and dishonour ” 

Some were reminded, by sentiments such as these, of feelings expressed 
by Winston Chxuchill back m 1930 In his prematuie autobiography 
A Homng Commission, he wrote “ I have always urged fighting wars and 
other contentions with might and main till overwhelming victory, and then 
oflermg the hand of fiiendship to the vanquished Thus I have always been 
agamst the pacifists during the quarrel, and against the jingoes at its close 

“ I thought we ought to have conquered the Irish and then given them 
Home Rule that we ought to have starved out the Germans, and then 
revictualed their country Those who can wm a war well can rarely 
make a good peace, and those who could make a good peace would nevei 
have won the war It would perhaps be pressing the argument too far to 
suggest that I could do both ” 

“ The British nation has no mtention whatever of relmquishing effectual 
control of Indian life and progress We have no intention of casting away 
that most tiuly bnght and precious jewel in the crown of the King, which 
more than all our other dominions and dependencies constitutes the gloxy 
and strength of the British Empire ” 
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Speaking m the House of Commons on March 29, 1933, Mr Churchill 

said 

There are fifteen million more people here than can exist without 
our enormous external connections, without our export trade which is now 
halved, without our shippmg which is so largely paralysed, without the income 
of our foreign investments, which are taxed to sustam our social services 
I suppose that two milhons or three millions m these Islands get their hveh- 
hood from beneficent services mutually mterchanged between us and India ’’ 

Broadcastmg on India on January 29, 1935, Mr Churchill said 

‘Tndia has quite a lot to do with the wage earners of Britain The 
Lancashire cotton operatives have found that out all right One hundred 
thousand of them are on the dole already, and if we lose India, if we had the 
same treatment from a Home Rule India as we have had to our sorrow from 
a Home Rule Ireland, it would be more like two miUion bread-winners in 
this country who would be tramping the streets and queuing up at the Laboui 
Exchanges ” 

The continued dommation of India is vital to the interest of the British 
bomgeoisie Mi Churchill never fails to press this pomt home to his audien- 
ces Speaking at Eppmg on July 8, 1933 Mr Churchill said 

India IS vital to the well-being of Britam and I cannot help feeling 
\ ery anxious when I see forces from which our population is largely supported 
bemg gradually diminished Foreign mvestments are slowly shrmking and 
shipping IS at a low ebb If to these we add the loss of India m one form or 
another, then problems will arise here mcomparably more grave than any 
w e have known You will have a surplus population here which it may be 
bej/ond the Government to provide for effectively "" 

Addressmg the Constitutional Club before the war, Mr Churchill said 
“A great error was made when, almost xmperceived, the process of 
extendmg reform and self-government to India by Parhament was conceived 
Unless you are prepared to defend your rights and mterests m India, you will 
be stripped of every vestige you possess and expelled with ignominy from its 
shores The loss of India wdl destroy all that we have built up ’’ 

Discussmg the question of Dommion Status for India, Mr Churchill 
in a speech delivered under the auspices of the Council of the West Essex 
Conservative Association at Wmchester House said 

“ At any rate I hold it of the utmost importance that we should make 
it clear that there is no chance of such a goal being reached in our lifetime, 
or in any period which it is profitable for us to consider It would be 

altogether wrong to entrust the welfare of the great masses to the Indian 
pohtical classes 

But it IS not Mr Churchill alone who thinks thus of India In an editorial 
m 1930 on The Real Issue ” that most hberal of British newspapers, the 
Manchester Guardtan^ said — 

There are two chief reasons why a self-regardmg England may hesitate 
to relax her control over India The first is that her influence m the east 
depends partly upon her power to summon troops and to draw resources 
from India m tune of need This power will vanish when India has Domuuon 
Status The second is that Great Britain finds m India h^ best maxketand 
that she has one thousand milhon pounds of capital mvested there "" 

Gandhi when approached by the Press to say somethmg on Churchill’s 
speech, dechned to say anyi:hing as he considered his silence and his ‘move- 
ment’ are a more eloquent reply than any words he might speak 
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“ If I did not believe so, I would have come out ^\lth a statement without 
any prompting from you But I sincerely believe that m> silence i s much more 
eloquent than any words that I may utter After all action is all m all 
My action is before all India and if you like, the whole world ” No one who 
IS acquainted with Churchill’s statements from time to time on India, need 
have been disappomted then nor need have been irritated later by this 
latest pionouncement and it was well that Gandhi dismissed it so summarih 

On the thud leading of the Bill to postpone Provincial Legislate t 
Elections, Mr Amery reiterated the leasons foi the measure and added 
that not only m one party in the House, but in the whole House and in the 
countiy, theie was a geniune desire to see India find her position as soon as 
possible as a free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth 

That IS a matter of principle in which we had taken lead befoie 
the Atlantic Charter, which introduced no new principle, was pi omul- 
gated It IS also a matter which has to be carried out in practice and 
certainly I would be very grateful if members who are so eager for action 
would help me by giving their piecise schemes, under which control 
of Indian affairs could be given to an Indian Go\ ernment which was able 
to continue by agi cement between Indians themselves ” 

The further extension of Lord Linlithgow’s terms was of a ^iiece with 
such ideas 

In a broadcast to America, Mr Ameiy answering a question as to how 
Biitish policy of making a way for Home Rule, fitted m with Jawahailal s 
imprisonment, Mr Amery charged the Indian leader with hampering 
Wax effort Mr Amery mixst have felt the ground under his feet quite fiim 
when he spoke because Jawaharlal was m Jail and he might not and even it 
he would, could not resent being charged with having made anti-wai 
speeches violent and deliberately provocative” or otherwise But to call 
them violent was lather foolhardy — at least as foolhardy as when Mr AGP 
Faiquahar, Deputy Commissioner, Nagpur had characterized Jawaharlal 
as a Quisling for which he apologized ‘absolutely sincerely ’ 


Here is Mr Farquhar’s letter — 


To 

Nagpw Ti7ne9 


Dated Sept , 15, F)il 


Dear Sir, 

When I saw the statement m cold print extracted from its context that 
I had called Pt J awaharlal Nehru a Quisling, I was horrified at the implications 
that would naturally be put on it I, therefore, come forward as quickly as 
possible to apologise absolutely sincerely for having said in the Jieat of <i 
rowdy meeting a thmg that could be so interpreted 

I see that my letter to Mr P M Naidu has been published and in that 
letter there is a full explanation of how it came to be said and what I meant 
I can now only ask that those who have been offended by the use of the 
word will accept my apology and allow the controversy to drop 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your Most Obedient Servant, 
AGP FARQUHAR 
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Events in the Punjab consisting of Sir Sikander s lesignation from the 
National Defence Committee 'were followed by a dinner by Sir Sikander to 
Sir Bertrand Glancey the new Go\ ernor of the Punjab "who stated that he would 
like to be a cent per cent Punjabi, z e , without any trace of communalism 
Soon after. Sir Sikander gave an interview to the Press on October 1st in 
which he stated how “Churchill’s recent statement had e\oked considerable 
oiiticism and resentment throughout the country and how he was not able 
“ to appreciate the necessity or object of the statement ” Sir Sikandei 
^dded that the statement had created a feeling of despondene 3 ^ and dismay 
and was a source of embarrassment to the friends of the British He demand- 
ed a fresh statement from Mr Churchill bereft of all dubiety and fixing a 
time limit for Dominion Status and appointing a small committee for drafting 
the constitution during the war itself The Tzmee of India instantly endorsed 
Sir Sikandar’s statement, and said “ it cannot be denied that it created a 
most imfortunate impression in India ” The statement has to a certain 
extent cancelled much of the goodwill created by the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the creation of the National 
Defence Council That was a fact which must be faced both by the British 
Government and the Government of India 

Sir Sikander, it may be remembered, shortly after the outbreak of the 
war declared m unequivocal terms that he would himself fight Britain li 
she refused to confer on India, Dommion Status The same Sir Sikandar 
now affected not to understand the precise significance of Churchill’s state- 
ment In any case, it was not an insignificant matter that a Premier like 
Sir Sikandar who had been one of India’s staimchest supporters of war effort 
in aid of Britam, should have felt extremely disappointed at the brutall\ 
frank statement of the British Premier and should have wished it had 
never been made, characterizmg it as a source of embarrassment to Churchill s 
friends in India 

Sir Sikandar’s imexpected comments on the Biitish Premier’s statement 
•were not received 'with any very great warmth For one thmg the Congress 
would not say aught because, however ready it was to seek strength from out- 
side its o'wn ranks and pohcies, it could not count upon its constancy The 
Hmdu Sabhas wanted the Premier of the Punjab to begin with the Muslim 
Leaders From Delhi came the taxmt that tilting at the wind mills was 
not a sign of s'tatesmanship Bombay stated that Sir Sikandar was asking 
for a miracle m demandmg a fresh statement from Churchill Calcutta 
thought that while he was ready to stnke, he was afraid “to wound Lucknow 
urged that the demand for a fresh pronouncement should be followed by 
action "to supplement the declaration Madras thought that although there 
was nothing in the Atlantic Charter by way of an offer to India which she 
had not already been promised, nevertheless it had to be realised that 
Churchill’s statement blasted Indian hopes, however imjjistified they might 
have been and that “ Sir Sikandar was right for wrong reasons ’ Lahore 
shared Sir Sikandar’s regret that the occasion for Mr Churchill’s statement 
was “ most ill-chosen ” and its psychological effects showed a serious mis- 
calculation by the British Prime Mmister of Indian mentahty and that 
Mr Churchill’s “ words lent themselves to misrepresentation not altc^ther 
liee from misunders-tandmg ” The Times of India thought that the state- 
ment made a most unfor'fcunate impression 

Sir Sikandar himself thought that Mr Amery’s answers to the American 
questionnaire had made confusion worse confounded and presented an 
ultimatum m the following words — 
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“ If within two or three weeks the suggested declaration was not 
forthcoming, he would have no hesitation m making an appeal to 
Indian political parties to present a united front ” 

Of the four provinces where popular ministries continued, — namely, 
Mie Punjab, Bengal, Assam and Smdh, the Premier of the first differed mate- 
1 lally from those of the other three m respect of their attitude towards the 
dual authority which was at the time exercising control over the three 
Sir Sikandar of the Punjab resigned from the Defence Council Fazlul Huq 
of Bengal resigned from both the Defence Council and the Muslim League 
Executive Allah Bux of Smdh owed no loyalties to either and therefore 
had not to tender any resignation Sir Saadulla of Assam, it was annoimced 
early m the episode, was resignmg froia the Defence Council as well as from 
the Premiership on account of ill-health It was not, therefore, to be expected 
that these four statesmen could agree on any pohtics or in any pronomice- 
ments on the burning topics of the day Close on the heels of Sir Sikandar’s 
statement came that of Edian Bahadur Allah Bux from Simla dated October 4, 
1941 m which he said — 

‘‘ If I understand Sir Sikandar Hyat, what he wants is not a repetition 
or reafhrmation but a fresh declaration that ultimately those elements who 
come forward to help m the defence of India or those who Sir Sikandar 
considers are ‘ friends ’ and not ‘ foes ’ should receive preferential treatment 
in settling the future constitution of India This means that m the consti- 
tution envisaged by him, there will be no equality of rights and privileges 
for all But those who help m the war effort now should have a preponderant 
voice Such an attitude, to say the least, is most distressing to me ” 

Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh declared that instead of serving to help 
m the solution of the Indian problem, the Punjab Premier’s attitude as 
levealed m his statement was bound to harm the cause of the country and 
add to the difficulties m the way of a solution 

‘‘ When I saw the Punjab Premier’s statement of October 1,” said the 
Smd Pemier, ‘‘ demandmg a fresh declaration from Mr Churchill, I put 
the question ‘ if no such declaration is forthcoming m the terms prescribed 
by him, what is the Punjab Premier going to do ^ ’ I have seen the Pimjab 
Premier’s reply to my question He says that if the declaration is not made, 
India should put up a united front 

“ In his statement of October 1, the Punjab Premier suggested that 
India would be free, not by reason of the Satyagraha movement or the 
application of the Atlantic Charter but by reason of the valomr and sacrifices 
of India’s valiant fighting men in the different theatres of war But he pro- 
ceeded to express doubt whether even their sacrifices and valour would prove 
effective, if mutual confidence and inter-communal harmony were not 
established in the country 

“ If these words of Sir Sikandar correctly expressed his convictions, 
then his duty is to bend all his energies to the establishment of mutual con- 
fidence and mter-communal harmony even now, without waiting for any 
declaration Harmony and unity remam the supreme need in India, not 
because they are the solvent of India’s difficulties, as the Punjab Premier 
himself admits 

‘‘But personally I do not agree that Mr Churchill’s reference to India 
repudiates any previous declaration of the British Government And if 
the fresh declaration that Sir Sikandar Hyat wants is that no repudiation of 
earlier declarations is intended, then I do not see any difficulty that the 
Government or Mr Churchill can have in makmg such a declaration Buff 
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man> political leaders in India have expressed intense dissatisfaction with 
those same previous declarations of the British Government even though 
Sir Sikandar was not one of them Then what is the object of askmg for 
a lepetition or reaffirmation of these statements^ 

“ Sir Sikandar Hyat himself has made it perfectly clear that he is 
helping in the war effort as a Premier representing all classes and communities 
in the Punjab and not otherwise Even then any benefit that comes from 
helpmg in the war effort should be free to be shared by all people in the 
Punjab and not by any one particular class or interest 

“ Sir Sikandar knows that the difficulties in the way of the solution 
of India’s problems arise from the existence of certam defects in the present 
constitution 

“He certamly does not wish these defects perpetuated but the demand 
he makes for the creation of a new privileged class will accentuate those 
defects and lead to a worse deadlock than has so far existed 

“ I am qmte clear m my mmd that it will be wrong for the British 
Go\ ernment to make the declaration that Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan wants 
them to make that is to say, the declaration that certam elements in the 
country should receive preferential treatment Such a declaration would 
frustrate the very object that Sir Sikandar Hyat Kffian has before him, 
namely, the establishment of mutual confidence and communal harmony 
Both the declaration and the attitude of mmd which demand such a declara- 
tion can only result m the creation of bickermg and lU-feelmg between com- 
mumty and community and cause serious embarrassment to the British 
Government 

“The British Government have all along shown their anxiety that the 
\arious communities of India should come together This end can only be 
fulfilled if the British Government resist every unreasonable demand ad- 
vanced on behalf of any particular class or community, especially when 
made under threats that the party asserting it would otherwise 30m other 
elements Every such suggestion that is accompanied by threats should 
not be welcomed by the Government, and they should not yield to such 
demands, so that the party makmg them would be given an opportumty 
of jommg other parties and of thus provmg the bona fides of the British 
Gkivernment Any surrender on the part of the Government would confirm 
the charge that the British Government is mterested m keeping the Indian 
commumties divided and that in order to keep them divided it must at 
some time or other help one section of the body pohtic at the expense of all 
the others ” 

But the reply of Allah Bux evoked a ready rejomder from Sir Sikandar — 

“ I have seen the statement attributed to Khan Bahadur Allah Bux,*’ 
said the Punjab Premier, “ and I am sorry to notice that two distmct issues 
which I had stressed m my mterview to the Press on 1st October should 
have been mismterpreted The issues were simple and clear and I had, 
m^the first place, asked for a fresh declaration, setting out m simple and 
unambiguous language, the future status of India, namely, free and equal 
partnership m the British Commonwealth withm a specified penod and 
secondly, that the representatives of important mterests m the country 
should be called upon to formulate an agreed constitution and, that if they 
fail to come to an agreement, the British Government should devise a con- 
stitution on the basis of free and equal partnership, ‘‘ m collaboration with 
those elements who come forward to help m the defence of India ” 
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Opinion in England showed that it was equally sensitive to Sir Sikandar’s 
ciiticism and even showed itself as responsive IMr Edward Thompson to 
whom a refeience is here made because his faith — as revealed to the Working 
Committee of the Congress soon after the outbreak of the war, in Churchill 
was unbounded, condemned the idea of demanding an agreement as a 
condition prerequisite to any further developments and added that it would 
never come He demanded that the Viceroy’s Cabinet should be a real 
Cabinet with collective responsibility and that a small committee should 
start work framing a Dommion Constitution immediately He expressed 
the hope that ‘‘ m the spirit of this generous offer, I believe that Congress 
could be persuaded to make such sweeping concessions to minorities that 
public opinion would make the continuation of the Congress-Muslim League 
quarrel impossible ” Mr Thompson concluded with an appeal that 
Mr Churchto^ should speak to India on this basis as ‘ our equals and com- 
rades ’ If this IS done, he added ** our enemies m America and elsewhere 
could no longer use India to play havoc with our safety Our cause would 
be the cleanest for which men have ever worked and died ” Nor was the 
British Press silent 

There was quite a spate of Biitisli opmion agamst the pohcy of Britain 
m India Mr Duff Cooper, the Minister for the Far East, had during his 
toui in Ameiica m September 1941, a very unpleasant experience and where- 
ver he spoke he was asked about India At last, he was exasperated and 
said what has England’s war with Germany to do with India *5* ” 

Just at this time, Col Younghusband of ancient renown who then must 
be about ninety years old emerged firom his well-earned repose to save 
Britam’s soul even at the expense of losing India and in a powerful article 
(herem below exti acted) pleaded India’s cause with all the vehemence which 
his commanding and venerable position justified 

The Times (London, Oct 15) published the following letter fiom Su 
Fiancis Younghusband 

‘‘We have blundered badly in India While we have expressed 
owr mtention to free every other countiy, we have made special reser- 
vations about liberating India And this has caused deepest resent- 
ment among Muslims and Hmdus alike Why do we hesitate ^ Be- 
cause we fear that if we relax our hold India will fall to pieces But 
why have such fear ^ Indians are no fools They have as much poli- 
tical and military sense as the Chinese, the Japanese and the Russians 
And they are an exceedingly proud and sensitive people to whom it is 
galling beyond measure to be treated less liberally than we treat the 
Egyptians, the Syrians, the Arabs and the Abyssimans It goes against 
the gram with Englishman to keep a single human being withm the 
Empire who is not proud to belong to it To myself personally, who 
was bom in India and have for the last 59 years been closely connected 
with Indians, it comes as a bitter reproach that we should treat Indians 
as anything else than most loyal comrades and alBfectionate friends 
Trust an Indian and he will stick to you imtil death Offend an Indian 
and he will raise hell Surely, we are great enough people to stop higgl- 
ing over this matter and do the big and gracious thing — ^give them a 
definite promise that the very year after Armistice we will leave it to 
them to decide whether or not they wish to remain within the Empire 
A hundred i easons may be given against this But if there were a thou- 
sand, they should step aside by the single consideration the good name 
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of England It maj’ ‘ lose ’ us India, but v, e shall have gamed oui 
o^n soul And the soul of England is vorth many Indians ’ 

Not an hour as lost m replvmg to the gallant ColonePs pleadings foi 
India for ^ to lea\e it to Indians ’^vill be cowardice,’’ said Sir Alfred Knox 
and the Tor> diehard raised the tiusteeship bogej 

Close on the heels of the unequivocal pronouncements in condemnation 
of British pohc\ bv a section of the British Press and British patriarchs 
came an added ray of hope, at any rate, of hght, and an additional testimony 
not from India nor from Britain, but from the New World — the Western 
Hemisphere^ one of those sons hastened to emancipate himself from the 
pseudo-serv ice of Christ m order to serv^e the Master in Spirit and Truth 
Early m Oct 1941 came the new s of how ^Nlr Harold E Buell, professor 
in the department of economics submitted his lesignation as an instructoi 
in the Lucknow Christian College and as a nussionarj of the Methodist 
Church ]Mr Buell requested that he be released from his duties here on 
December 1, that he may return to America 

It IS stated he gave as his chief reason for resigning, his inabihty to keep 
the ‘ pledge ’ which is required of all foreign missionaries who come to India 
which imoNes doing nothmg which may be mterpreted as being m opposi- 
tion to the British Government m India He feels that to keep such a pledge 
would be to deny him the freedom and right to speak and act as his conscience 
dictates 

In submitting his resignation, ]Vfr Buell is understood to have said ‘‘Before 
the British Government would grant me permission entitlmg me to enter 
India as a missionary, I was required to sign a pledge that ‘ I hereby imder- 
take to do nothmg contrary to or m dimmution of the legally-constituted 
Government in the country to w’^hich I am appointed Two days before I 
left my home to come to India I was ordamed aa a mmister of the Methodist 
Chmch at which time I made a pledge that I w ould be loyal to the piinciples 
and teachmgs of Christ, as my conscience revealed those principles and 
teachmgs to me In these months smce commg to India I have come to 
the conclusion that I must violate my pledge to God if I am to keep my pledge 
to the British Government This I cannot do ” 

After stating that he is opposed to war m general and this war in parti- 
cular, Mr Buell proceeds 

‘ I must submit my resignation because it would be a violation of my 
conscience to remam m India and not speak out against the social, political 
and economic mjustices m this land In the ‘ social creed ’ of the Methodist 
Church appear these words ‘ we beheve that to be silent m the face of need, 
injustice, and exploitation would be to deny Hun I cannot be silent in the 
face of the injustice of a conqueror, who claims to be fighting for ‘ the right 
of all peoples to choose the form of government imder which they will live ’ 
and at the same time holds m jails and concentration camps five thousand 
Indian leaders for the crime of attemptmg to exercise that right I cannot 
be silent m the light of claims to be fightmg against dictatorship and for 
democracy when I know that India is m bondage herself I must as a decent 
human bemg protest against claims to a benevolent desire to rule India in 
the mterest of the Indian people, when I know that after generations of bemg 
ruled thirty milhon people in India are hungry I cannot remam silent in 
the face of the type of hypocrisy of those, who after having possessed most 
of the desirable and available territories includmg India, for exploitation, 
hold tightly to their gams and sdf-nghteously announce that they now ‘ seek 
no aggiandizement tenitorial or other’ To be silent m the face of such 
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injustice and exploitation ^\ould be to deny Christ The alternative 
for me is between keeping my pledge to the Government and theieby denv mg 
Him and leaving the country but xemaimng tiue to my highest ideals 
And I choose Chiist ’ 

While public opinion was thus shaping itself abioad and conscientious 
Amei leans were finding it hard to leconcile their missionary life in India 
which carried its political obligation, with the honest political conviction 
they entei tamed as human beings, heie in om own country did it fall to our 
unfoitunate lot to have to listen to statements emanating fiom the lips of 
some of the newly appointed membeis of the Viceroy’s Council In somewhat 
maiked contiast with the earlier speeches of Sri N R Sarkai, came the 
utterances of Sri Madhavarao Aney who spoke of Swaraj in stages and 
of Dr Raghavendia Rao who dwelt on the impossibility of traming a consti- 
tution at any time without prior agxeement amongst the people of India 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon on his arrival in India struck a new note, though 
the refrain was old ‘ It is Jinnah that can give Swaraj to'" Gandhi, and it is 
Gandhi that can give Pakistan to Jinnah ’ Though as an epigram the state- 
ment looked fascmating, it did not take one out of the circle of the gin hoise 
wherem it only goes round and lound and nevei succeeds in cutting its way 
out 

All the while the one theme of Mi Amery was that the Atlantic Chartei 
covered only the vanquished countries m the war and that way, circumsciibed 
the scope of a charter which affected to take its place only next to the great 
Magna Carta and the American Declaration of Independence Not being 
content with that, Mr Amery appeared to force the conviction into the minds 
of his slow-witted colleagues in Parhament that India was part of the Empire 
and a part could never claim to figure in world pohtics Fmally, Mr Amery 
wanted to cajole the Indians into the fond behef that the Viceroy’s August 
Charter offer^ to the unseeing Indians much more than the Atlantic Charter 
could In effect then the Atlantic Charter would not apply because there 
was the Viceroy’s offer and the Viceioy’s offer would not work because theie 
was no unity among Indians 

II 

Gandhi had a definite plan in inaugurating and developing the Individual 
Satyagraha Movement of 1940-41 That he should have taken over a year 
in reaching the decision to commence it, only shows how he had been strugghng 
to avoid it Equally were his intentions proved when at the other end, he 
persisted in the plan of undertaking a fast in order to avoid a struggle on 
a national scale That the fastwoifid have proved an event of international 
importance was quite possible but he wanted to avoid the embarrassment 
to the British in India arising from a Nation-wide campaign on a mass scale 
Such a campaign would doubtless have its adverse repurcussions on the nation 
itself The resifitant of this parellelogram of forces had led the nation under 
his leadership mto the campaign of Civil Disobedience Movement, which 
from the day it began, progressed steadily and according to plan It was 
fortunate too for the nation that Gandhi was allowed to remain free, — ^free 
to control, direct and superintend the movement It is true that all his 
eiymmumques and statements to the Press were not allowed to be published 
in some provinces It is true that Government declined to accord any 
favoured or preferential treatment to Gandhi’s Weekly or to his personal 
statanents and individual writings For instance, his advice to the 
Satyagrahis to pay up their fines for National Government would return 
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every pie of them was published only in the Nagapur Ti7nes and as soon 
as it TV as published, its publication elscT^here in India was prohibited Despite 
these disabilities, Gandhi was able to hold communion and coires- 
pondence with the provincial heads or agents, as the\ came to be called 
later on Satyagrahis" hsts were to be caiefulh piepaied bT the 
piovmces with the aid of the districts and submitted to Gandhi whcT went 
through hundreds of names from each piovince, categorically scored out 
certain names, called for fresh reports as legards others and admitted to the 
campaign people after the closest scrutiny He was assisted throughout 
by the General Secretary, Sri J B Kripalani, besides his Secretar\ Sn 
Mahadev Desai These two friends and Bajendra Babu weie the three 
Congressmen, with whom Gandhi had opportunities of taking counsel con- 
stantly or at any rate frequently Mahadev Desai and Kripalani were 
tourmg throughout India and sub 3 ectmg local conditions in the \aiious parts 
of the countrj^ to their personal scrutm^ In the provinces the heads of 
Congress organisations or agents weie to appoint then successois, who took 
office only on approval by Gandhi The pohce and 3 ail authorities did not 
quite play the game Complaints were received that prisoneis who were 
allowed charkhas were not allowed slivers although spinning was a 
lecognised jail mdustry The ‘C’ class food continued to be as bad as e^er 
before m the South Lathi charges mside the jail took place off and on 
The old Superinj^^dents who were ill-qualified to look after the pohticais 
contmued to display their mdividual idiosyncrasies A new departure was 
made m regard to the^staff of the jails in South India where the Deputy 
Supermtendents of Police, Anglo-Indian or European, were after a 
short training, without any previous experience of jail work, straightwa 3 ^ 
drafted as Deputy Supermtendents of Jails The jail population began 
to swell with political detenus at first and although m the earher months 
they received allowances of Rs 10 and Rs 5, almost all of them were 
deprived of such allowance shortly afterwards And on the top of it, they 
were divided mto two classes, the first corresponding to the ‘A’ class, 
received rations worth Rs 0-4-8 each, while the second corresponded to the 
class and had to carry on with Rs 0-1-4 each When representations 
failed to produce a result there were hunger strikes at places The Provincial 
Governments became virtually branch post offices to the Government of 
Lidia and were as helpless as the hierarchy of officials m the jails themselves 
The Warder looked up to the Chief Warder, he looked to the Deputy Jailor, 
the Jailor looked up to the new Deputy Supermtendent, and he in turn, to the 
Supermtendent The Supermtendent looked up to ^e Inspector-G^eral 
of Prisons and he m turn to the Chief Secretary The Chief Secretary looked 
up to the Adviser and he m turn to the Governor AH looked up to the 
Government of India and that Government looked up heavenwards It 
was extraordmary that simple matter could not he resolved by simple reme- 
dies After all, the British Government is not as efficient as it claims to 
be Letters m Jails were delivered with the utmost delay, sometimes after 
a month and they took equally long m travelling from jails to the homes of 
prisoners The want of adequate arrangement for censormg was pleaded 
as an excuse Excuses there could be m abundance, but they only help to 
make the life of a prisoner miserable and detract from the ment of efficiency 
claimed for the Government 
Magistracy and Government 

Government tried different pohcies at different times regarding the 
punishments meted out to Satyagrahis At first, the sentences were severe 
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and filler 'weie heavy The campaignitself began \\ith the glaiing contiast 
between the sentence of Jawaharlal and that of Vinoba The loriner being 
sixteen times as long as the latter The fines in one piovince like the Andhra 
mounted up to (Total Rs 1,18,969-12-0) m the aggregate 

A Press note sent from Wardhaganj, March 3, ran as follows — 

The total number of airests in connection with the Individual Sat>agiaha 
IMovement is 4,749 and the total amount of the fines imposed on Satyagrahis 
IS Rs 2,09,663, accordmg to information lecened in the A I C C office fiom 
the various provinces The totals do not include the arrests effected and 
tines imposed m the Punjab from wheie the figmes have not yet been received 
This infoimation is contained in a statement issued by the Gciuial 
Sccietaiy of the All-India Congress Committee 

The United Piovinces heads the list of auests, the total number ot 
poisons arrested m the U P up to the middle of February bemg 1,495 
Andhra heads the fines list, the total amount of fines imposed on Satyagrahis 
there bemg Rs 76,533 

Statistics. 

The following details of the aiiests of and fines imposed on Satjagialiis 
in the caucus Provinces aie issued b\ the AICC office at Sevagram — 


Province 

Arrests 

Fines Bs 

Ajmer 

10 

565 

Andhra 

882 

76,533 

Assam 


3 145 

Bengal 

ao 

8,625 

Bihai 

242 

4,340 

Bombas 

47 

not received 

Delhi 

30 

2 050 

Gujarat 

296 

6,150 

Karnatak 

210 

5,385 

Kerala 

70 

5,700 

Mahakoshal 

137 

10,302 

Mahaiashtia 

221 

1,015 

Nagpur 

21 

5,215 

N W F P 

2 (now released) 

ml 

Tamil Nadu 

424 

29,030 

United Provinces 

1,495 

38,000 

Utkal 

315 

9,532 

Vidaibha 

123 

8,170 


4,749 

209 663 


Later the sentences were made materially shoit not exceeding two, 
three and four months But when Satyagrahis came a second time, the> 
tended to increase in length and in one case m South India where m the 
District of Coimbatore, a Satyagrahi was sentenced to six months for a 
speech which he delivered at a reception accorded to him on his release after 
serving of his sentence for Satyagraha He was charged for the speech under 
the Defence of India Act and sentenced to six months for the enhancement 
of which the Government petitioned to the High Court 

Finally there was the eternal question awaiting solution at the hands 
of the Government, namely, the abolition of the classification of prisoners 
A woid may be added here regaidmg the conduct of the magistracy in th<' 
trial of prisoners Mr R Galletti, I C & , Divisional Magistrate of Gudur, Nellore 
District, distinguished himself in this respect, not only by not merely stating 
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fiom the bench that it T\as wrong on the part of the police to prosecute the 
smaller fiy, leavmg alone the prime movers who were the arch conspirators 
who formulated and spread the mo\ement but by joinmg pubhc meetmgs 
and argumg out with the people the pros and cons of the movement Here 
IS one of the speeches of Mr Galletti, young Civihan with a personality 
of his own bright, flashy and somewhat qui's.otic and the son of a distinguished 
ex-Civihan Cadilhac de Galletti, who was the author of a Telugu-English 
dictionary and who was a hberal-mmded admimstrator 

Prefacing his address by saying that this was the first meeting in the 
w hole of India when both parties were given an opportumty to e^^press their 
views before the pubhc and congratulating the president on the opportumt\ 
gi\en to him, Mr Galletti said that in this country there were \ery few 
opportunities for the expression of the Mews of both sides in public He 
requested the people of Gudur (Nellore District) to acquire this habit 
hearing both sides before coming to then judgment He wanted to attend 
meetings at Sulurpet and Venkatagiri when MS B Venkatanarayana Beddi 
and JVIr K Shanmugan respectively offered Satyagraha m December last, 
but then he was busy It was with a view to understanding then \iew point 
and to discussing questions with them that m his Court, he gave theSatya- 
grahis an opportumty to give out their ideas, but the prisoners refused to 
answer nor would they enter mto a discussion m Court The other day when 
jVIr Narasa Reddi took his trial before him, he said some hard words to him 
without any reply He told him then, and would tellhun now also, that he 
was prepared to apologise if he had uttered anything hard without any 
foundation, being misled by others He was informed that subsequent to 
his discharge order IMr Gandhi to whose notice the judgment was taken 
directed IVIr Reddi to spin for fifteen days and then offer Satyagraha ‘Was 
it not true ’ he asked Mir Narasa Reddi replied that Gandhi gave the 
instruction He said that he did not mmd the unhappy language used against 
him by the Magistrate, but felt deeply his attack on the leaders of the nation 
entitl^ to every respect He was now spuming regularly Continuing 
Mr Galletti disputed the assertion of Mr Reddi about spinning IVIr Galletti 
proceeded to say that he would honour men of character though they were 
misguided and expose those to ridicule who lacked it Speakmg on the war 
effort m his division, Mr Galletti assured himself that the Satyagralus could 
not do anything ‘prejudicial’ in his division, even if Mr Gandhi came and 
had his say Mr Galletti referred to some correspondence between Mr E E 
Mack, District Judge, Nellore, and Mahatma Gandhi about the aims and 
objects of the Red Cross, m which Mahatmaji stated that there was no 
question of breach of disciplme m Congressmen subscnbmg to the Red 
Cross Gandhiji as everyone knew, would not, Mr Galletti said, go out of 
his spiritual determination He quoted the analogy of quakers who had 
conscientious objection to war, but at the same time came forward to the 
rehef of the victims in war The same was the view of Gandhiji But what 
was the Provmcial Congress Committee doing There were a number ot 
Congressmen who were angry with Gandhiji for giving the above opinion 
of Congressm^’s participation m Red Cross work There ware a few smcere 
Congressmen, but most lacked honesty Many of them, mcludmg leaders 
hke Maulana Azad and IMr Rajagopalacharzar were mconsistent 

Another mterestmg judgment by the same Magistrate was dehviered 
on 5th September 1941, at Gudur while acquitting Mr G V Subrah m a nia n — 
“The accused was arrested on 15th March last at Gudur at a pubhc meetmg 
and later his house was searched where certam leaflets preachmg violence 
and sedition are stated to have been recovered The pohce charged him 
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undei the Defence of India Rules The accused pleaded not guilty to the 
chaige and denied possession of the literature He said that he was a taunch 
Congressman and did not advocate or believe in violence He examined 
some witnesses mcludmg Mr V Kothandarama Reddi President, Nelloie 
District Boaid and Congress dictatoi foi Nellore Dibtiict 

Acquitting the accused, Mr Galletti m the couise of his ludgment 
observed that the accused was a victim of his own verbosity He was down 
on the list of those who were to go to ]ail by their own choice and doubtless 
would, m due course, have suffered airest and martyrdom gladly The 
Station House Officer, Gudur, tactlessly arrested him after he had made one 
of the speeches instead of waiting till he himself was ready to shout ‘slogans’ — 
that word meamng here not as it originally meant a battle-cry, but a cry 
against battle designed to persuade his fellow countrymen that it ^^a,s wrong 
1o save their rights, their homes and themselves from military aggression 
by mihtary defence Being arrested, he would doubtless have gone to ]ail 
like his partners In simplicity without saying anything for himself (that 
being, it seems, the only way to vmdicate the right of freedom of speech 
when freedom of speech had never been denied) but a perverse fate moved 
the police to search his house where they found a quantity of books and 
leaflets gloiifying violence incitmg to revolution and condemnmg the Congress 
policy of non-violence as futile It would never do foira leading Congressman 
of the place to go to jail as a Communist breathing fire and slaughter So 
the accused had to exercise the freedom of speech which his colleagues had 
spurned Curiously enough m the speech which occasioned his arrest, he 
rebuked the Court ( Jomt Magistrate, Gudur), for enquiring into the characters 
and histones of the Congressmen arraigned before it, but in defending himself, 
he found it desirable to give the Court much more information about himself, 
his life and his family than it had found it necessary to elicit about any 
of the others “So the whirlgig of time brings its revenge, but it is rare for 
a Court to be able to answer its critics and even rarer for the answer to 
come from the critics’ own mouth ” 

Proceedmg, the Joint Magistrate observed that the evidence given by the 
S H O , Gudur, about the contents of the speech at the public meeting on 
15th March, when the accused was arrested, did not justify a charge under 
the Defence Rules “He seems to have reiterated the extremely foolish 
proposition which even Congress leaders have not been able to swallow, 
that the present war wai^ no concern of the Indians The accused asked 
the crowd to listen to the Satyagrahi of the day As the crowd had already 
heard the slogans several times before, it made very httle difference whether 
they listened or not There was no evidence that the attitude of the public 
of Gudur was m any way affected by way of slackenmg of the war effort ” 

Dealing with three pamphlets found in accused’s possession, the 
Magistrate observed that though objectionable and were the kind of literary 
muck that only the deluded victims of party propaganda would waste their 
time m readmg, they were not to be classed as piejudicial reports under the 
Defence Rules So he ordered their confiscation and did npt frame any 
charge m respect of their possession 

By the beginning of March, the policy of not aiiestmg Satyagrahis on 
their offer of Satyagraha became widespread and Gandhi who had first 
instructed non-arrested Satyagrahis to march to Delhi on foot carrying on 
anti-war propaganda on the way, permitted, however, m the first week of 
March, non-arrested Satyagrahis to cany on house to house, man to man, 
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piopaganda m the villages of the District to 'which they belonged before 
starting the march to Delhi His plan 'was that taluks should be selected in 
each district, 'where intensive propaganda 'was to be carried on in e\ erv 
'Village of the Tahasil, at every house and to every citizen His whole idea ard 
plan 'were hmited to the securing of freedom of speech His reply to the 
Times of India dated 15th February was a restatement of his case, both m 
legard to the objects and m regard to the plan of campaign, — in other words 
in relation both to the ends and means Here is the letter to the Times of 
India — 

“Sir — ^Your word to me 'written so earnestly m 3 our issue of Februai\ 
7 demands a reply 

In spite of your disbelief I must adhere to mv faith in the possibilit\ 
of most debased human nature to respond to non-violence It is the essence 
of non-'violence that it conquers all opposition That I maj- not e's.press 
myself that measure of non-violence and the rest may e'«qpress less is highh 
probable But I will not belittle the power of non-\iolence or distrust 
the Fuehier’s capacity to respond to true non-'violence 

The illustrations you have cited m support of >our disbelief are all ua- 
happy because wholly inapphcable A man is not necessarily non-'violent 
because he lays down arms The Czechs, the Danes, the Austrians, and the 
Poles may have all acted most 'wisely but certainly not non-'snolently If 
they could put up successful armed resistance they would have done so and 
would have deserved well of their countrymen Nor it is for me to blame 
them for submission when resistance became vam It was, however, m order 
to meet such contingencies and in order to enrol even the physically weakest 
persons not to feel powerless against physically strong persons fully armed 
with modern weapons of destruction that Satyagraha 'was discovered and 
apphed in South Africa m 1907 And it has since been successfully applied 
under varying and even bafflmg circumstances You 'wiU please excuse 
me for refusmg to draw a distinction m kind between the forces I have 
had to cope with hitherto and what I may have *fco cope -with if the Fuehrer 
attacked India The prospect of his killing every Satyagrahi causes neither 
terror nor despair If India has to go through such a purgatory and if a fair 
number of Satyagrahis face the Fuehrer’s army and die 'without malice in 
their breasts, it would be a new experience for him whether he responds 
or not, I am quite clear that these satyagrahi^ facing the army will go do-wn 
to history as heroes and heromes at least equal to those of whom we learn 
m fables or cold history 

You are, however, on less weak ground when you doubt the honesty 
or non-'violence of my compamons You are entitled to throw the Poona 
Resolution mmy face I have already confessed that the Poona Resolution 
would not have been passed but for my momentary weakness As to the 
want of honesty or drfective non-'violence, I can only say that the future 
alone 'will show whether Satyagrahis were only so-called or as honest and true 
as human bemgs can be I can only assert, every care has been taken in 
making the selection to ensure a fair standard to non-'vuoleince I admit, 
however, that hypocrites have undoubtedly crept in But I entertam the 
behef that the vast majority -will be found to be true The Congress President 
has been frank enough to define the limitations of his non-violence But 
so far as I know his mmd — ^and nobody does if Ido not — his non-'violence 
will be proof agamst any temptation withm the limits defined by him I 
should undertake to engage m non-violent resistance to the Fuehrer if I had 
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companions 'v\ith the Maulana Saheb's circumscribed belief Whethei such 
non-violence can stand the test or not, is a moot question I have achieved 
success till now with such material You are incorrect in attributing to me a 
demand for unfettered liberty of the press or speech What I have said 
is that there should be unfettered libertv provided that it is not inconsistent 
With non-vaolence I am not aware 

That Congiesb Mimsteis’ iestiicti\ e action went beyond the proviso II 
it did, it was ceitainU against the declared Congress policy and can be no 
guide or eriteiia foi me 

The unkindest cut is contained in the insinuation that my demand foi 
liee speech, subiect to the pio\xso mentioned, was “A device for squeezing 
political concessions liom the British’" There would be nothing politically 
wiong it political concessions were demanded even at the pomt of Civil 
Disobedience But it is a mattei of public knowledge that the Poona Resolu- 
tion has lapsed And in so far as I am concerned, it remains lapsed so long 
as the war lasts 

Civil Disobedience would certainly be withdrawn if free speech is 
genumel> lecognised and the 9iatus quo restored 

I have nevei estimated during previous mo\ements that they weic 
likely to be long diawm out But I have done so this time because I believe 
that there can be no settlement wuth the Congress, short of Complete Inde- 
pendence during the pendency of the war, for the simple reason that the 
Congress cannot commit itself to active help in war with men and money 
That would mean a reversal of the policy of non-violence which the Congress 
has pursued for the last twenty years And independence cannot comt 
through any settlement while the war lasts Therefoie, so far as I know 
the Congress will be satisfied with the fullest freedom to grow in non-violence 
The Congress demand concerns all persons and parties 

You ask me m the face of all these facts whether it is fan oi moralU 
right to pursue his (my) present campaign ” You have answered the question 
yourself m the negativ e But I may not accept your answer In the first 
place, as shown above, I do not subscribe to youi facts Secondly, to accept 
your ans\<rer will be to declaiemy uttei insolvency I would be untrue to th<^ 
faith I have unwaveringly held now for neaily halfaecntmy in the cflieat ^ 
of non-violence I may seemmgly fail, but even at the risk of being com- 
pletely misunderstood I must live and act according to my iaith and 
believe that I am seivmg India, Britain and humanity I do not wish well 
to India at the expense of Britain as I do not wish well to Britain <tt th<' 
expense of Germany Hitlers will come and go Those who believe that 
when the Fuehrer dies or is defeated, his spuit will die, en grievously 
What matters is how we react to such a spirit — violently oi non violently 
If we react violently, we feed that evil spirit If we act non violently wo 
sterilise it ” 

Gandhi’s instructions were always s available and he had his fingeis 
constantly on the pulse of the movement Sundays were declared as holidays 
and when Christmas supervened, the Satyagraha was suspended from 
December 23rd to Januaiy 4th, both days inclusive, and the 5th of January 
was a Sunday From the beginning of February there were rumours that 
Gandhi might be arrested Provincial Governors, one after anothei , visited 
the Viceroy early in the new year (1941) and there appeared to be good basis 
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for the reports that they were being somided not merely peisonall> dm mg the 
visits but even earher on the ad visibility orothervuseof Gandhi bemg arrested 
But apparentlv the Government did not want to commit such a folly, at 
any rate, so long at> Gandhi himself did not participate m anti-'war activities 
What a contrast, between the opinions and the views of hir Galletti, the 
Magistrate referred to earher and of the Gk)vernment of India The campaign 
of Satyagraha was subjected to strict scrutiny from tune to time So early 
as m January, 1941 Gandhi strictly warned the representatives that went to 
Wardha to make sure that each person whose selection they had endorsed 
was not only spinning, but spinnmg with all his heart m it and was able to 
say how much each was spinning of whatcoimt and so on Some persons 
who went to him stated t^t they coxdd not themselves vouch for the fact 
that the men m the hsts were spinnmg and one of them for himself answered 
that he knew spinnmg 

‘‘But how much do you spin‘s” 

“Five or ten yards ” 

“Five or ten yards for a day or a week or a month ’ asked Gandhi^ 

“Not every day” was the reply 

Evidently, the whole thmg could not bear furthei scrutmy 

On the question of non-violence, it was made plam that the Bombay 
Resolution of September, 1940 spoke of jBrmly beheving m the pohcy and 
practice of non-violence not only m the struggle for Swaraj but also m so far 
as this may be possible apphcation m Free India It is the crisis m the 
present war that compelled us to think in terms of the future In terms not 
only of wmnmg Swaraj but of retammg Swaraj and the Bombay Resolution 
was a logical advance on the origmal position By the beginning of June 1941, 
the second phase of Satyagraha was over and it was time to take stock of the 
situation Here is a short summary of the second phase up to the 1st of 
June by Mahadev Besai in so far as Satyagraha movement was concerned 
other than the Constructive Programme — 

“The second phase of Satyagraha is over and we may well take stock of the 
situation The movement by its very nature precludes calculation or material 
result for its immediate objective is vmdication of an elementary right which 
we achieve either by a free exercise of it or by courting imprisonment is 
the process In the North West Frontier Province the hb^y is said to have 
been won, though the Government have not declared freedom of speech and 
pen They simply do not arrest the Satyagrahis there, for it pays them not 
to do so But our taking stock must not mean examination of what Govern- 
ments are doing or not doing We have to examme whether we have been 
acqmtting ourselves of our task The move^ment is pmrt of the fight for 
independence and, therefore, one of steady growth m us of truth, non-violence 
and self-purification 

There are the Delhi marchers or those who are not arrested These 
easily number a few thousands Some of them have covered themselves 
with glory I have m mmd ShrimatiDamayanti Dhramadhikan and Shnmati 
Saryutai Dhotre who carried the message of Satyagraha and Constructive 
Programme to over eighty villages Street cleaning, visit to the BLanjan 
quarters, congregational spinning and an evening of meeting — this used to 
be their daily programme Their tour was so effective that three temples 
were thrown open to the Harijans and an atmosphere of spinning and Khadi 
was created wherever they went Shnmati Prabhawati Jakatdar, the 
daughtei-m-law of the veteran Satyagrahi Jakatdar, who paid heavy fines 
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SIX times and earned six months’ imprisonment at last, is following in these 
t^\o sisteis’ tootstejis The two aie now having their well-earned rest in 
Nagpui Jail 

The work before these Delhi marchers is as interesting as it is difficult 
In the Bengal villages a Satyagrahi had to go without food for seveial days 
because the villagers were afraid of entertaining a Satyagrahi, but his patience 
and pel severance converted a zamindar who undertook to see that he did not 
ha\e to go without food wherever he went Hundreds of Satyagrahis in 
Andhta and Tamil Nad are having an experience of their lives They 
get rousmg welcomes and first-hand experiences of war exactions 

Theie aie all kinds of reports — ^good and bad and indifferent — about 
these marches We have had letters that some of these marchers make 
thoughtless speeches and the C P Government have come out with allegations 
against some of the C P Satyagrahis that they are responsible for circulating 
false and mischievous rumours We are having these complaints looked 
into and we should be sorry if they were found to be true Many of these 
Satyagrahis, stalwart and true as they are, are drawn from the 'villages and 
have admittedly not much literary education Such people should make no 
speeches and concentrate exclusively on constructive work And none 
should venture out of his province imless and until he has a passable knowledge 
of Hindustani Many of these, however ‘obscuie’, have set out with a 
deteimmation to bear all and stop not till the goal is reached 

Cases of this kind can be multiphed But simple quiet determination 
to march to Delhi is not enough As I have said, several hundred of these 
marchers have not been arrested There are hsts of thousands of Satyagrahis 
awaiting approval The question is, is it fair to approve these lists and 
put the burden of so many more Satyagrahis on the villages It is, theiefore, 
decided to approve no more lists in such areas until the marching Satyagrahis 
are accounted for There are areas where communal disturbances have 
occurred Nowhere have these disturbances had any connection with 
Satyagraha, thanks to its rigidly individual character But ib would be 
absurd even for individuals to offer Satyagraha where pamc prevails ox peace 
is daily being threatened The Satyagrahi’s duty is to infuse courage 
into the hearts of men, and to make himself available wherever there is a 
disturbance or threat of a disturbance 

In disturbed areas there is work cut out both for the Satyagrahis and 
for would-be Satyagrahis In other areas — especially where there are 
numerous unarrested Satyagrahis marching through the provmce — ^would-be 
Satyagrahis have to pass through a stiff fast before they are approved as 
Satyagrahis They will bury themselves m villages, maintain a regular log 
book which will contain every detail of their work — ^street cleaning, visit to 
Harijan quarters dissuading people from going near toddy-shops, congrega- 
tional spinnmg, doing some concrete work to promote Hmdu-Muslim umty, 
helping in quelling a not, and so on If all the would-be Satyagrahis could 
thus give a good account of their time then it is hkely they would be arrested 
even before they offer Satyagraha They may be ‘obscure’, according to 
Government’s definition of the term, but Government will have to revise 
their definition as soon as our friends make themselves felt with their work 
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In U P for instance, it is not only the Satyagrahis who are arrested, 
but even those who are purely constiuctive workers I have already men- 
tioned Shri Dhiran Mazumdar Another is Shri Maithihsharan Gupta 
the well-known Hindi poet w^ho has been arrested for Heaven knows what — 
but his friends and relatives assume that he is arrested as he conducts a 
Charkha class in his house 

The movement is not designed to work a miracle It can cause no 
disturbance Ignorant or mterested critics have attributed the riots to 
Satyagraha But m no smgle case had they any connection, direct or 
indirect, with Satyagraha If it succeeds it will benefit both Congressmen 
and non-Congressmen If it fails, which it will not, it will hurt only Congress- 
men and no others, if voluntary suffermg can be described as a hurt 

It may be remembered that the Pimjab bar patriotically took up the 
honourable role of "‘amicus curiae^ and decided to brmg before their High 
Court, for revision, cases of Satyagrahis in which in their opmion, obvious 
mjustice had been done ” 

New restrictions became necessary under changed conditions m the 
interest of the struggle and Aeharya foipalam, General Secretary of the 
A I C C , issued on June 17th, 1941 followmg instructions for the guidance 
of Satyagrahis and Congress Committees after consultation with Mahatma 
Gandhi — 

(1) A released Satyagrahi must seek to offer Satyagraha as soon a* 
possible If for any reason he is unable to do so he must apply through the 
President or officer m charge of the P C C for exemption from Mahatma 
Gandhi and he should state the reasons for such exemption being granted 

(2) From the date on which the name of a prospective Satyagrahiis 
forwarded to Mahatma Gandhi for sanction, he is to suspend his private acti- 
vities and de\ ote himself wholly to working out one or more items of the 
following thirteen-fold items of the Constructive Programme — 

(A) Hindu-Mushm or Communal Umty (B) Removal of IJn- 
touchabihty (C) Prohibition (I>) lOiadi (E) Other viUage 
mdustnes (F) Village Samtation (G) New or Basic Education 
(H) Adult education (I) Uplift of women (J) Education m hygiene 
and health (K) The Propagation of Rashtrabhasha (L) Cultivating 
love of one’s own language (M) Working for economic equality 

(3) Every prospective Satyagrahi is expected to keep a diary m which 
he will enter the work done by lum durmg the day and this diary will be 
submitted to the P C C concerned at fortmghtly mtervals Permission to 
offer Satyagraha shah be granted only to such workers who have proved their 
worth by their every-day work 

(4) The new restrictions m passmg lists of Satyagrahis are considered 
necessary m the mterest of the struggle as it is likely to develop m future 
and wih become progressively more arduous New Satyagrahis that come 
m should, therefore, be such as can stand the new test Complaints have 
been received m the office of undue delay m passing names Those who have 
given their names need not, however, feel impatient at the delay They 
should devote the mterval to carrying out the Constructive Programme 

K any Satyagrahi who has enrolled himself on the original basis feels 
unable to accept the new terms he is free to withdraw his name and there 
will be no disgrace attached to any such withdrawal He may contmue to 
render whatever other service he can to the country He remams Congress- 
man as before 
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(5) Enrolled Sat>agialns cannot contest elections to the local bodies 
Those 'who have put in their candidature for such elections before being 
enlisted as Satj^agrahis, have either to withdraw from the election or fiom 
offering Satyagraha As Satyagrahis they cannot be in both places 

(G) No released Satyagrahi who is a member of a Local Board, unless 
specially exempted by Mahatma Gandhi, can attend its meeting It 
he does, his name will be expunged from the list of Satyagrahis 

(7) Unaiiested Satyagiahis who aie touring in their distiicts and 
those whose names have been approved aie not to attend meetings of local 
bodies 

(8) During the monsoons a Satyagrahi may, if necessaiy, establish 
himself in a village, not his own, or group of villages and carry on Satyagraha 
and constructive activities 

(9) Unarrested Satyagrahis who either touring in their distiicts oi 
niarchmg in the direction of Delhi, should send fortnightly reports of their 
work to the provincial office The Provincial Congress Committees in turn 
will send a consohdated leport of their woik to the AU-India Congress 
Committee office at stated intervals, fortnightly or monthly 

(10) Complaints have been received about the intemperance of language 
of certain Satyagrahis Satyagrahis should know that 'vituperation and 
^buse aie against both the spirit and letter of Satyagraha and must, therefore, 
be invariably avoided” 

Gandhi’s strict and severe instructions were lesented in the middle of 
July by Phr Sat;yapal of Lahore who said he was “extremely disappointed 
with the inactivity and inertia that dominates the Congress policy at the 
present moment ” He examined the two dangers to India, namely, internal 
security and foreign invasion and after criticismg Gandhi’s foimula as 
being one that “is to get inside oi get out” and citing instances of treatment 
meted out to Subhas Chandra Bose and M N Roy as conclusive evidence 
on this point and after asserting that “my loyalty to the Congress admits of 
not the slightest change I am steadfast in my relation to the Congress ” 
He stated that he offered his services to the Government “as a token of oiu 
helping the British so that wo may be saved from the evil late of a foreign 
invasion ” He combatted the view that he was co-operatmg with the 
(Government, for his offer did not at all concern the day-to-day administration 
of India Then he categorically lecited m an nonical tone a numbci of cases, 
which lie considered to be breaches of non-cooperation and yet which were 
being practiced by certain leaders of Satyagraha Movement in the Pun fab 
He stated tliat he was not a Satyagrahi and had no faith m this movement 
But ho could quite appreciate a mass movement to force the issue of Swaraj 
With these words, this ex-member of the Working Committee resigned his 
membership of the Congress on 14th of July A week later, the Working 
Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc met and passed a number ol 
resolutions touching Satyagraha Movement, non-violence as enunciated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the war situation and political pxisoners 

“ While strongly condemning the policy of the Goveinmeiit in 
dealing with Satyagrahis, the Committee declares that it has no faith 
m the utility of the Satyagraha movement as at present conducted 
by Mahatma Gandhi The Forward Bloc strictly adheres to the 
Congress creed which aims at achievmgSwaraj by all legitimate and peaceful 
means The Committee advises Congressmen who differ from Mahatma 
Gandhi not to resign from the Congress but remain within it and by 
fearless agitation purify it 
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The Committee also favours formation of National Defence Biigades 
all over the country with the two-fold object of quelling mternal disorder 
and defending the country against external aggi ession The Committee 
pleads for removal of restrictions placed on use of arms by Indians under 
the Arms Act ’ 

Local Bodies 

While the movement was gomg on biiskly, difficult situations developed 
themselves outside jails The anti-war Satyagraha of 1940-41 was peouliai 
in that Ministers jumped from their Secretariat to the Prison House And in 
the hierarchy of Congressmen that leapt to po^er weie able and true men 
who had suiBPered much and ser\ ed long and who had been called to various 
positions of responsibility particularly in the Local Bodies It is obviously 
unthinkable that m provmces as big and as populous as Great Britam, theie 
should be Piovmcial Autonomy at one end and the Local Bodies be allowed 
to be manned by politicians of the opposite pei suasion to those that filled 
the Ministries Accordingly when the Satyagraha Movement was mau- 
gmated, it was found that twentj^ -four out of twent 3 /-six District Boards in 
South India were under the headships of Congressmen, while over three- 
fourths of the Municipalities m the Madras Presidency were likewise manned 
by Congressmen The question of withdrawing the Presidents and the 
Councillors had been debated at Ramgarh and decided m the negative As 
the war effort became more and more mtensive, two circumstances happened 
One was that the pressure of Gkivernment mcreased for the voting of grants 
from Local Funds in aid of war effort and m the way of the investment of 
Local Funds m War Bonds The second was that imder this pressure, the 
weaker vessels began to gi\e way and it became necessary to call off Congress- 
men from bodies which had voted funds in aid of war This led to bickerings 
amongst Congress members of Local Bodies nor could it be said that even 
apart from Governmental pressure and consequent fissions and fissures, the 
natural weakness of greed and intrigue had their way as well The totahty 
of effect was altogether disturbing In Madras, it was noticed that according 
to the prevailing Law at the beginning of the movement that wiule members of 
Local Bodies could be restored to their seats every three months, the 
Presidentship of a District Board and Chairmanship of a Mumcipahty could 
not be so sustained mdefimtely But a fine distmction came mto bemg as 
to whether those that were imprisoned committed a voluntary act of absence 
from meetings There were too the Detenus whose cases were still more 
doubtful Government in Madras consulted the Advocate-General and 
were advised that the members would not forfeit their membership While 
opmion stood thus, fifteen vacancies arose in the Madras Corporation owmg 
to the resignation of fifteen members because of the grant of Rs 10,000 bv 
the Corporation in aid of war Theie were also some cases of members m 
Jail Just at this juncture, the Madras Government modified its earher G O 
and stated that the question whethei vacancies arose or not foi people going 
to jails or being detamed was one which had to be individually decid^ by 
a judicial tribunal and that members concerned should place their cases 
before a District Judge This created a further doubt whether the elections 
held prior to the first G O were vahd, whether elections should have been 
held between the first and the second G O and finally what was the position 
pending reference to the Judges who for aught one knew might give differing 
judgments m different districts While matters stood thus, m the Southern 
Presidency, in the North, affairs in Bihar almost reached a crisis which led 
Gandhi m consultation with Rajendra Babu to decide and demand that 

H C Vol n— 18 
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Congressmen should resign from Local Bodies In the meantime, Govern- 
ment passed the following G O which amply justified Gandhi’s decision — 
an Amendment of the Defence of India Rules power is taken to 
require Local Authorities to take precautionary measures It is notified 
that “the appropriate Government may by order require any local authoiity 
to take, wathm such period as may be specified in the Order, such measures 
as may be so specified, being measures which are in the opinion of that 
Government necessary foi the protection of persons and property xmder the 
control oi within the jurisdiction of such authority from injury or damage, 
or foi ensuring the due maintenance of the vital sei vices of the authority, 
in the event of hostile attack and thereupon — 

(a) It shall be the duty of the Local Authority to comply with the 
Order 

(b) The funds of the Local Authority shall be applicable to the payment 
of the charges and expenses incidental to such compliance 

(c) Priority shall be given to such compliance over all other duties and 
obligations of the Local Authority 

In the opinion of the appropriate Government any Local Authority 
which has been ordered to take any measures has failed to take or is unlikely 
to complete the measuies within the period specified in the Order, then, 
without prejudice to any other proceedings which may be taken in respect 
of the contiavention of the Order the appropriate Government may cause 
the said measuies to be taken or completed and direct that the cost theicof 
shall be defrayed out of the funds of the Local Authoxity 

The appropriate authority here means in relation to cantonment 
authorities and in relation to port authorities, in major poits the Central 
Govermnent and in relation to other Local Authorities the Provincial Govern- 
ment’ ’ 

In a great movement like the Satyagraha, nation-wide in extent, funda- 
mental in character, it may not be a matter for wonder, — though it is none 
the less one for condemnation that undesirable offshoots spring up from time 
to time One such was the desire of people to fly a national flag at religious 
festivals and on temples 

Gandhi m a letter to the Secretary ‘Shimoga Hindu Mahasabha’ regarding 
the ‘National’ and ‘Hindu’ flag question, said — 

“ Dear Secretary, 

I have known the National Flag used m Ganapati procession 
It IS wiong to use the National Flag on temples The Congress is a 
national orgamzation in that it is open to all without distinction of 
race or creed The Congress has as much or as little to do with Hindu 
festivals as with any other ” 

Repeated announcements were made in the Press of Gandhi’s satisfaction 
over the even progress of the Satyagraha Movement Sri Kiipalam, the 
General Secretary was often the mouthpiece of Gandhi and he was keeping 
the outside world in close touch with Gandhi’s reactions to every little event 
that had the remotest bearings on the movement 

Gandhi was impartial in his distribution of compliments as between 
Government and the people, and equally so in the apportionment of re- 
primands Gandhi took Government severely to task for havmg prevented 
Miss Elhurshid Naoroji from going to Wardha to meet him The full details 
of her case are given elsewhere and on August 14th withm a week of Gandhi’s 
trenchant criticism she was released 
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Sometunes, humiliating restrictions 'were imposed on Congressmen and 
on one occasion, Gandhi’s advice to disregard the order was couched m no 
imcertam terms 

The foUowmg letter was received by Mr Iqbal Krishna Kapoor from 
Gandhi from Sevagram, dated September 15 — 

Dear Kapoor, I thmk your case is clear The order is humiliatmg 
You will disregard it not as a Satyagrahi under the struggle but as an 
mdividual who values his self-respect above so-called freedom There- 
fore, no general instruction is necessarv Yours smcereK, M K 
Gandhi ” 

It may be recalled that Mr Iqbal Krishna Kapoor was released 
fiom the district of Cawmpore on September 6, after two months’ detention 
under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules He w as served at the tune 
of his release with a notice on behalf of the Chief Secretary of the U P 
Government imposing certain conditions namely restricting his movements 
withm the limits of the Kotwah pohce station, requiring him to attend m 
person the Kotwah pohce station once a week to report his presence and 
lequirmg him to refrain from the Congress activities m connection -with the 
Satyagraha Movement 

]V& Kapoor was not a Satyagrahi and was generally keepmg himself 
aloof from the Congress activities Recently, however, he had taken interest 
in the constructive activities of the Congress which led to his detention for 
two months He had written to Gandhi, seekmg his gmdance in the matter 
of restrictions imposed on him 

* # « 

It IS curious how some of the Satjagrahis who had given notice 
and offered Satyagraha m terms of Gandhi’s method and were convicted were 
treated as detenus on their release at the end of their terms of imprisonment 
for reasons best known to Government At first, the detenus of South India 
were all grouped under one class But about the middle of 1941, they were 
divided mto two classes, — & B, the former bemg allowed Re 0-4-S and the 
latter about Re 0-1-7 z e the rations of the A and C class prisoners more 
correctly There was a hunger strike at Vellore consequent upon this 
division Moreover, the detenus who were at first invariably gettmg allow- 
ances of Rs 10 and Rs 5 per mensem were deprived of it Out of 150 
detenus at Vellore, only three or four were getting any allowance and that 
too, meagre sums rangmg between Rs 7 and 10 One detenu had Rs 85 
whde another who had luckily two wives got Rs 10 for the first 'wife and Rs 5 
for the second When on the top of this, the classification was made and 
the two classes were divided, there was considerable discontent and the 
hunger strike of about eighty detenus belongmg to both classes began on 
May 5, 1941 and ended unconditionally on 22nd after 17 days But a 
message had reached them earher that even prior to the commencement of 
the hunger strike the Madras Government had addressed the Government 
of India on the subject The position of the Madras Government was un- 
enviable They were asked to arrest workers, detam them and mamtam 
Law and Order A classification was adopted without their knowledge and 
they were made heirs to the folhes of the Central Government It was no 
wonder that they themselves should have resented the attitude and the acts 
of the Central Government Any way, some time after, it was announced 
that the 2nd Division Detenus would get Re 0-4-0 and the 1st Di'vi.sion 
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Re 0-8-0 per diem towaids food Of coxuse, it was open to them to supple- 
ment their food by Rs 5 and 10 respectively But where was the money to 
come from*^ Most of the detenus were workers, many earning by the sweat 
of their brow, a good number engaged in Labour organizations and Labour 
was red rag to the Bull Any one, however remotely connected with labour 
was ariested and detained and in the case of Satyagrahis who were rearrested 
on release, Labour connection was not seldom the real element of considera- 
tion It did not matter whethei it was railway or steamship, whether it 
was workshop or dockyard, whethei it was mill or factory, whether it was 
sugar or cloth, whether it was machmery or handi-craft, in the end whether 
it was pan or heed%i labour was in the eye of Government laboui and would 
lend itself to underground work At the end of two years of the war, there 
were stiH a number of underground workers who were wanted, while some 
cases occurred of those wanted men who were apprehended and detained, 
escapmg from 3 ail along with ordmary detenus Four of these escaped from 
Bellary and five from Vellore While these were the woes of detenus in 
the South, those in the west of India fared no better, perhaps woi se 



CHAPTER XII 
SatVAOB^HA and A7TEB 

October 17th 1941 marked the first amu\ersary of the mauguration of 
the compaign. of hmited Satyagraha open onl^ to those 'whose names had 
been mdmdually and after due scrutmy approved of by the Generalissimo 
Oandhi, for the set purpose of vindicatmg freedom of speech as embodied 
on a pledge signed to the Congress, a notification to the Magistrate and a 
declaration of faith regarding non-participation m war effort made to the 
pubhc at a place and time already intimated to the Police or the Magistrac\ 
or both The progress of the mo\ ement was not to be measured by numbers 
The 'world is well aware how the Satyagraha Campaign of 1921 saw 80,000 
prisoners m jails, of 1980, 60,000 and of 1982 88, 120,000 This campaign 
was not of the series, nor was its success or progress mtended to be measured 
by calculations of arithmetical or geometrical progression Repeatedly 
had the General avowed his conmction and bis behef m &e unqualified success 
of his campaign and his lat^t pronouncement is hmrein eml^ied m which 
Gandhiji stated ho'w he was qmte satisfied wilh Satyagraha and there arose 
“no question of retracmg steps nor of mcrease of pace just yret ” 

At Sevagram on the 12t3i October, 1941, when about tluee exoxes yards 
of yam and a purse of Rs 12,000 were presented to Gandhi as a birthday gift, 
Gandhi addressed the gathermg for about 45 mmutes During the address 
he said — 

“ I had always beheved that the country’s faith m the utihty of 
IGhaddar will mcrease with experience, but incorrigible optimist as 
I am, — even I was not prepared for the response that I have got this 
year from all parts of the country and more particularly from the 
jails This imexpected response has confirmed me m the hope that 
the cause for which we stand is bound to triumph In a letter -to the 
well-known Hindi poet Maithilisharan Gupta, I have -written that 
with every yard of yam that he and his co-prisoners m jail have 
spun, they have brou^t Swaraj nearer 

This IS not mere rhetono I mean what I say For, to me Swaraj 
mesms S-waraj for the masses 

It does not mean merely an Indian autocracy m place of White 
autocracy Acoordmg to my defimtion of Swaraj, even the poorest 
Indian should get enough milk, ghee, vegetable ana frmt Every man 
and woman should be able to get a balwced diet and a decent house 
It IS this Swaraj of which I was thinking whm I ■wrote that lettmr 

The accounts that I have received from jails m all provmces have 
filled my heart "with joy If my information is correct even communist 
friends m jail are ta]^g to the Charkha kindly I have given you all 
these details because some people constantly keep asking me of what 
avail -will the present struggle be It is makmg no unpression on the 
Government 

My answer is, that I am quite satisfied with the present pace of the 
movement I do not want to mcrease its pace just yet Not that it 
will never mcrease but it wiU develop along its own line according to 
the law of non-violence If people -want miracle to happen immediately, 
it IS not possible Non-'violence is an attribute of the Almighty whose 
ways of mlfilling Himself are inscrutable 
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It IS lepeated time and again that England’s difficulty is our best 
opportunity Let me tell you that the Bombay Resolution of the 
A I C C precludes any such pohcy How can we sweai by non- 
violence and embarrass England m the hour of her difficulty The 
resolutions of the Congress are responsible utterances of an organisation 
which does not want to blujff the world 

This IS not the occasion when I could explain to you how non- 
violence IS bound to triumph ultimately Perhaps I may not be able 
to explain it to your satisfaction but I can certainly tell you how non- 
violence works and that is why we can never entertain the idea of 
embarrassing the Government at this juncture 

They say undesirable people have got mto the movement I 
know that there is no province where undesirable people have not gone 
to jail but I also know that in each and every province people aftei 
my heait have also gone to jail Even if this handful of men remain 
true to their creed we are bound to succeed but the essential condition 
for success is the fulfilment of the thirteen-fold Constructive Programme 
Khadi, as I am never tired of repeatmg, is the central item of that 
programme If a Congiessman does not believe in EIiadi» if he observes 
untouchabiliiy in his private life, if he hates people belonging to other 
leligions he is not fit to be a Satyagiahi His going to jail is of as little 
consequence as the jail going of thieves and robbers Civil Disobedience 
IS no doubt a great and powerful weapon but we cannot wield it effec- 
tively unless the nation works out the Constructive Programme 

Those who have gone to jail once ought to go again and again 
There can be no question of retracing our steps This is not to say 
that we shall not use our discretion in this matter 

There may be cases in which we may have to make exceptions 
If a Satyagrahi, in spite of his best effoits, cannot keep his body in fit 
condition, I cannot allow him to comt imprisonment again Then 
theie are unforeseen circumstances in which an exception has got to 
be made We should use our discretion in this respect but the general 
policy is clear Every Satyagrahi should, as a general lule, go to jail 
agam and again without unnecessary delay 

Now I must tell I you how I am going to use the money that you 
have presented to me 'on behalf of the three provinces It goes without 
saying that the money will be used for the cause of khaddar I cannot 
use it for any other purpose I and Shri Jajuji will welcome any sug- 
gestions that you may have to make jointly or severally regarding the 
best way in which the money would be used for the cause of khaddar 
in your respective provinces We will give the suggestions our best 
considerations 

Let me remind you m fine that a non-violent struggle is a struggle 
of suffering and sacrifice In the violent diabolical warfare that is 
going on m Europe, people have to undergo unwillingly untold suffering 
There is no occasion for suffering on that scale in our struggle Here 
we are expected only to court imprisonment repeatedly If we cannot 
rise equal even to the little suffering required of us all talk of Swai ai 
IS futile ” 

The anmversary of the movement was important not so much for the 
sentiment its celebiation was calculated to rouse but m a more mechanical 
sense foi the fact of a number of important leaders emerging from their 
enforced lest m His Majesty’s lodgings where they had been maintained 
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for well nigh a ;year on four annas a da^ By the 19tli of October, when 
a good number of leaders met at Wardha, there weie eleven members of 
the Woikmg Committee free While no group endorsed the attitude and 
action of Government, the gioups differed one from the other in res- 
pect of the reasons for which they had on the one hand silent 
sympathy with the general attitude of manlmess and self respect of 
the Congress and on the other, of the particular remedies proposed by them 
to resolve the deadlock Some would have a whoilv Indian Executive 
Council, others the same owmg jomt responsibility to the Crown and the 
Viceroy The Non Party Leaders under the leadership of Dr Sapm took a 
composite view and demanded m addition to the aforesaid change, a declara- 
tion of Dommion Status withm a stated time-hmit of the termination of 
the war The unattached leaders were never tired of suggesting to Gandhi 
the desirabihty of withdrawmg the Sathyagraha ]Mo\ement The Muslim 
League, took a Ime all its own and brought in the question of Pakistan 
pendmg decision on which question, recommended non-participation m war 
effort, in the Executiv^e Council at the Centre, or the National Defence 
Council While it placed no embargo upon Muslim Premiers offermg full 
co-operation m war effort m their respective provmces, it objected to their 
jommg the Befence Council over the head of their President and the Executive 
of the League 

The Muslims, however, were undoubtedly smartmg under the msult 
to Islam which began with the occupation of Syria by England and culmi- 
nated m the ejection of the Shah of Persia, Heza Khan Pehalvi and the 
virtual occupation of Persia once agam as up to 1919 — of the South by 
England and of the North by Russia Further the Muslim feelmgs were 
greatly estranged by the Bombay Resolution of the League Executive le- 
gardmg Iian not findmg publicity piesumably because it was thought to 
offend against the Defence of India Rules And what exactly the League 
should do m respect of the Session of the Central Assembly which was to 
open on the 26th October, was the topic that greatly mtrigued the public 
at the time The Shah’s Abdication message has a pathetic mterest to us 
m India and is reproduced below — 

I have very httle energy left in me and I have grown weak I 
thmk it is high time that the affairs of the country winch require con- 
stant supervision were attended to by a fresher energy and yoimger 
constitution m order to brmg contentment and happmess to the nation 
I have, therefore, abdicated in favour of my heir and successor as from 
September 16, 1941 The whole nation, mcludmg the civil and military 
forces, should recognise my legal heir and successor as King and what- 
ever they have been doing foi me in the mterests of the country should 
henceforth be done for hun ” 

The Moderates were content with pious and powerful expression of 
opinions on mdividual events but xmdertook or suggested no composite plan 
of cure for the disease and distemper as a whole Then there were the 
Communist party, — ^mdividual Communists — ^not members of the party, 
the Sociahst party, the Forward Bloc, the Kisans who had httle time to 
express their opmions nor would express them publicly, but some of whom 
went underground and all of whom were ill disposed towards Bntam 
When on the 22nd of June 1941, Germany began the mvasion of Russia, 
a new outlook opened out before them The question was seriously debated 
as to whether there should not be a change m their attitude to war Some 
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advocated an^ immediate and wholesale reversal theieof and an active and 
aggressive participation in war effort Others recommended all aid to 
Russia and none to Britain The All-India Kisan Sabha advocated as 
much help to Our Fatheiland ” as possible but regietted the helpless 
position in which India found herself placed which made impossible the 
lendermg of any tangible aid Why not then send a red cross ambulance 
coips*^ Parties were formed to tour the country to propagandise and 
collect help for Russia They thought the help to Russia was compatible 
with hostility to Britain when both the Nations had entered on the 12th 
July, 1941 into an agi cement of mutual help and no individual oi separate 
peace with Geimany In any case this warmth of talk and struggle foi 
rendeimg aid to Russia soon subsided, particularly on account of the cold 
douche thiown on the question of India’s destiny by Mi Amery, andthiough 
debates m Jails in which the changed war situation was keenly discussed 
showing the close cleavage of opimon on the question of aid to Russia, it 
soon lost edge and interest The rapid declme in the fortunes of Russia, 
the provokmg apathy of Biitam in the matter, the long delay in the Moscow 
Conference after the Atlantic Meeting of President and Premier, the grossly 
commercial view characterizmg every woid and act of the Umted States, 
above all the quiet acceptance of the Atlantic Charter by Maisky speaking 
for Russia even after Churchill had lepudiated its applicability to India with- 
out a word of demur, — all showed how sad and how hopeless became the 
position of Russia, how she was fed on hopes which were never fulfilled and 
how she was prepaied to sacrifice herself heroically rather than bend before 
the enemy ” Thus the Communist elements, the Forward Bloc and the 
leftists so-called weie driven from pillar to post m their feelings and affec- 
tions The Sikhs ot course offered help, recruits and blood and so the Hindu 
Maha Sabha And m the midst of these conflicts and confabulations la^ 
the Congress, serene, undisturbed m her programme, confident of the correct 
ness of Its decisions not to offer aid m war effoit but equally, not to embarrass 
Bntam m any manner The vulgar thought of exploitmg the distress of 
the enemy was abhorrent to the principles of Satyagraha The flamboyant 
talks of sweepmg the enemy by Mass Satyagraha were alien to Gandhi’s 
convictions 

At this stage certain irrepressible forces seeking a change in the pro 
gramme, rushed to the front The Deputy Leader and the Secretary of the 
Congress party m the Assembly thought that members of the Central 
Assembly should be permitted to attend the ensuing session, more particularly 
because the Indo-Burman and the Indo-Ceylonese emigration proposals 
were ripe foi discussion and m their draft, they were reactionary and letro- 
grade m character If for nothing else, the members might attend, they 
argued, for a day to retain their seats in the seventh year ot their term 
w&ch was originally three years and which had been extended from yeai 
to year on four occasions Some appeared to have recommended to Gandhi 
the desirabflity of the Central Assembly members resigning and contesting 
on the war issue in order to prove the hold of the Congress on the electorate 
This had really been admitted earlier by Mr Amery in the debates in the 
Commons over the question of prolonging the term of the Provincial Legisla- 
tures, where he said that ‘*he did not want the elections which would only 
afford an opportunity for ventilatmg Gandhi’s policy of negation without 
any prospect of returning to Constitutional Government after these elections ” 
That was not all There was a plan on the part of Amery — doubtless under 
the instigation of the British Cabinet, to alter the whole character of the 
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Indian Constitution and to that end Amery made his appeal to the ^outh 
of Indian Universities to recaste the constitution on new Imes 

It TV as imder these circumstances that fresh talks began at Wardha 
The settmg of the war was none too favourable for these deliberations 
The gates of Moscow were threatened by the enemy and the embassies m 
Russia shifted from Moscow already to a place far awa}^ to its east The 
capital itself shifted to Kujbyshev on the banks of the Volga The mmistr 5 ^ 
in Japan changed and a 3 mgo Premier assumed office America ne-vertheless 
proclaimed that she would not join the war but asked their ships to get 
out of the Pacific In our own country the new members of the Executne 
Council all assumed charge one after another and the first meeting was to 
take place on the very date, on which the Wardha sitting of the Working 
Committee was timed to take place for while the members of the Woiking 
Committee w ho w ere free, eleven in number, w ere to meet on the 19th, 
a wider conference of party leader^ of the Legislatures and members of the 
Working Committee was timed to take place on the 20th October Once 
again^ was witnessed a parallel to the e\ents of old when at 1 Oariagunj 
(Dr Ansari’s place) the Congress Cabinet was meeting day and mght during 
the Gandhi-Irwm Negotiations and the Vicero 5 '’s Executive Council was 
meeting in their own chamber in the Government of India Secretariat at a 
distance of two or three miles Even so while at Sevagram or Wardha 
Congress consultations were going on, almost simultaneously the expanded 
Council of the Viceroy was to meet in Delhi What the new members 
would do, how they would justify their appointment, rather their accep- 
tance of the new posts, how they were planmng to maintam national honour, 
each at least m his department — ^how they w ere going to deal with the 
pohtical prisoners, was all a matter for speculation throughout the whole 
country 

It was just at this juncture agam that the Gk)vernment of India pubhshed 
a summary of a numb^ of communications sought, it was alleged by them, 
to be passed by a detenu m Deoh to his wife they chose this parti- 

cular moment, 18th October, for this sensational event, was beyond the power 
of the pubhc to conjecture 

Might it have been mtended to furmsh evidence for dealmg differently 
with different categories of pohtical prisoners, internees and detenus or 
was it intended to stifle the voice of the new members of the Council if they 
should ask for any generous gesture in the pohey of the Government of 
India The situation as created and compheated by one thing after 
another was really intrigumg — ^but mtrigmng only for a time for the policy 
of Grovernment could not be a sealed boofcto the pubhc for long In the 
meantime, Gandhi announced on the 21st October once agaon and TPith 
added emphasis that every released Satyagrahi should reoffier Satyagraha 
within a week of release Why was it that Gandhi chose this moment to 
repeat his instructions, when the released leaders from all provinces and 
parts of the coxmtry were gathering at Sevagram*^ Obviously he did not 
want any misunderstanding to prevail in any quarter that he was a party 
to any proposal for the slackemng or relaxation of the programme of Satya- 
graha If the new members of the Council tabled any proposals, they at 
any rate must not be based upon any nusunderstandu^ 

Although no authoritative report of the Wardha talks are available, 
still the speculations of newspaper correspondents gave an mkhng mto their 
character It was freely talked about that certain high-placed pubhc 
men doubted the usefulness of prolonging Satyagraha, felt it to be all but 
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a failure, were overcome with doubts about the applicability of non-violence 
to practical pohtics and urged a revision of the whole programme by Gandhi 
The unwillingness on the part of such friends to proclaim their views was 
taken advantage of by some of the erstwhile Congress leaders who happened 
to stand aloof from its accredited programme, like Mr K F Nariman 
who taunted the Congress for its folly in rejecting the advice of Subhash 
Babu and the Forward Bloc Gandhi’s position was not dissimilar to 
that of Shree Krishna on the battle field of Kurukshetra It was the Pan- 
davas that had sent him on an embassy to the court of Duryodhana When 
negotiations failed and war was decided upon Krishna gave his armies to 
the Kauravas and himself to the Pandavas at the request of the Parties 
He agreed further to be the charioteer of Arjuna, even as Gandhi after the 
failure of all talks with the Viceroy agreed to be the General of the Congress 
and lead its forces in a campaign of Satyagraha But when the first shot 
was fired, very much like Arjuna, bow and arrow in hand, collapsing in his 
chariot and raising all kinds of issues with Shree Krishna, moral, sentimental 
and religious, the warriors of the Congress — some of them, notables, raised 
issues — ^not new, but the old ones in a new form, the veiy ones that had 
been raised by them in Poona, the ones which were finally rejected in Bombay 
m favour of ‘ War ’ What was Gandhi to do Was there one dissentient 
in Bombay m respect his policy in favour of abstaining from all war, and 
urging the wisdom of laying down aims^^^ The talks in Waidha must ha\e 
been as comprehensive and many-sided as those on the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra Well could Gandhi have recalled the plight of Shree Kiishna when 
the chosen warriors would not give battle and when he was impelled to ordci 
‘ fire ’ and ask all released leaders to go back to their respective jails by 
ofPermg Satyagraha once again 

In the last week of October, was published by Gandhi a comprehensive 
statement which must be deemed a reply to the argument of the dissentients 
that wanted a change of programme and a review of the progress of the 
movement over the previous one year The statement reiterated the eternal 
principles grading his movement “ To give up Civil Disobedience would be 
folly” said he “Civil Disobedience is itself completely non-violent action 
It IS a duty m the face of violence without parallel ” 

The Releases And After 

Suddenly on the 27th Octobei, 1941 a message carried the news aU over 
India that certain detenus would be released from the Vellore Central Jail 
and the names aimounced were those of the speaker of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Aissembly and six others Why this sudden notification followed by 
actual release on the 1st of November as notified took place, no one could 
guess except that for some time the rumour had been growing strong that 
Government were considering the pohey of partial releases and would begin 
with those Satyagrahis who had signed the Congress pledge and were ar- 
rested before uttermg the slogan or even before issuing notice to that efieci, 
When first the report was set afloat four months before the actual releases 
it was coupled with the challenge that Government were anxious to see 
whether these released Satyagrahis would court imprisonment once again. 
But by the time, the releases were actually effected, Government’s attitude 
changed and they inaugurated the pohey of not arresting even the ordinary 
Satyagrahis that in the usual course were offering Satyagraha for the first 
time in many cases, for second in a few cases, or even the third The releases 
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in Madias ^vere followed by the release of the Chief Munster and one oi two 
others in Bombay and smiilai svmbohc releases elsewhere The fact was> 
that theie was a loud cry from all quarters including a section of the British 
House of Commons for the release of Jawaharlal and other Sat;}agralns 
m India so as to create a favourable atmosphere for the planning of measures 
whereby a fresh attempt to solve the Indian deadlock could be made 

It may be stated that early m Octobei 1941, the ex-Premier of Madras 
and the Ex-Revenue Mimster were released owing to efHux of tune and Gov- 
ernment explained that the releases on the first of November were only 
influenced by the fact that those who were set free, would, if they had been 
tried in the usual course and convicted in the usual course instead of being 
taken as detenus, served out their terms by the 1st November, a year since 
the inauguration of Satyagraha, and been released It was widely lumoured 
that a general jail delivery of the Satyagrahis was under contemplation 
but lepeated inquiries brought no reassuring news that way Piessuie 
was being apphed for the release in partictdai of the Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and of Jawaharlal, the former of whom had 
eight months and the latter three y^ears still to serve 

While the atmosphere was often changing from one of hope at one 
end to one of despair at the other, with all the mtermediate states of vacil- 
lation, hesitancy and doubt, pohtical circles were much agitated over what 
might happen in case a general jail delivery of the Satyagrahis at any rate 
took place Aheady it was believed that C Rajagopalachanar, the Ex- 
Premier of Madras was not only not keen upon the continuance of Satya- 
giaha, but had doubts about its efficacy or even appropriateness at this 
particular juncture One outstanding event during the term of the Sat^ a- 
grahis’ imprisonment in 1941 was the entry of Russia into the war on June 
22nd,1941 as the result of German Invasion, which the Fuehrer said, became 
inevitable as Russia had for some time massed her forces on the border along 
a length of 1500 to 2000 miles However that be, Germany’s invasion of 
Russia was as spectaculai in its succ^s as it was sudden in its onset and a 
doubt was created in the public mmd whether Britain and Russia could 
come out unscathed from this trial of their mass strength m arms and 
mechamzed warfare The relevancy of a consideration of the war issues 
lay herem, — ^that the question of Indian co-operation with British in war 
effort was inextricably mtertwmed with the prospects of Britain’s success 
in the war Shotild India maker herself a trailer to a sinkmg steamship or 
hitch her waggon to a falhng star^ Gandhi, it was agreed, was the best judge 
of the situation as he had abundance of common-sense, farsightedness, 
pohtical judgment on the one hand and the courage to change his plans and 
programmes without labouring under any sense of false prestige on the other 
But Gandhi had not lost a minute m discounting the value and significance 
of the releases He set his face against them even so early as m October 
1941 and not only did he repeatedly urge every released prisoner to offer 
forthwith Satyagraha once agam but pubhshed a three column article on 
the 31st October in the Indian press in which he set foith his views with 
utter frankness and fearlessness 

In the meantime, the situation at Deoh was worsening from day to 
day m the month of November The hunger strike of about 180 detenus 
attracted wade attention all over India and Gandhi was m constant commu- 
nication with the prisoners and the Gkivemment of India and keeping himself 
in touch with the progress of events Mr N M Joshi’s visit to Deoh, his 
personal study of the grievances and his notice of resolution m the Central 
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Assembly on the subject brought about a welcome change in the attitude 
of the Home Member who agreed to repatriate the detenus to their respective 
pro\ inces But then a new issue was raised by some of the detenus them- 
selves on the score that in their own provinces, they should be entitled to 
all the privileges which became theirs at Deoli, after a hard struggle therefor 
Progress at this stage became slow, and Mahadev Desai was sent by Gandhi 
to verify certain allegations by the detenus But by the time, he reached 
Delhi, it vvas flashed on the radio that the claims of the detenus were con- 
ceded and the hunger strike was abandoned 

This unexpected termination set Gandhi who was ill at ease, fiee from 
<ill anxiety, for it may be freely mentioned without any unnecessary secrecy 
that he took to heart the contmuance of the hunger strike by some detenus 
it Deoil m spite of his own personal and persistent exhortations to the 
contrary In the third week of November, 1941, he was positive that Jawaharlal 
would not be released and worried that the hunger strike had not been given 
up He could not readily realize that at least to spite him the British would 
release Jawaharlal, — ^nor was there any wonder in his inability to do so 
for he could not visualize a proceeding on the part of Government rooted 
in spitefulness All these and other more important matters were the 
subject of private conversation between the released Satyagrahis and Gandhi 
throughout the month of November But when all was said and done, 
he continued adamant in his view that he did not want the releases, that 
the released prisoners should go back to prison and that Jawaharlal in 
any case would not be released He had prolonged conversations for three 
afternoons with Shree Bhulabhai J Desai, which were exclusively between 
them two, although on the fourth day when he replied to Bhulabhai’s argu- 
ment, C R was also admitted He remained adamant still and not all the 
direct hits of the veteran lawyer, who had a fund of resources in his armoury, 
— ^forensic and political, and used them all against Gandhi for, otherwise 
there was no need for this unwonted privacy, — ^had the least effect on Gandhi 
It must be, however, admitted that Gandhi was correctly appraising all the 
arguments put forward by his own immediate chelas who were not by any 
means his opponents, who were on the contrary his nearest colleagues that 
always carried out his behests with the utmost readiness and loyalty 
Gandhi’s real greatness lay m the fact that he did not like people to say 
ditto to him as a matter of courtesy or convention but welcomed friendly 
opposition, healthy discussion and constructive criticism He was free to 
admit in these conversations that a general jail dehvery would betaken as 
generous gesture on the part of Government and would certainly change 
the complexion of affairs The fact, however, is that the rock of ages re- 
mams intact despite the buffets of the waves and the sea air but with every 
new impact its surface is undoubtedly wearing off How else could we 
account for the damage done to the rock cut caves of Elephanta (Bombay) ^ 
Even so Gandhi’s surface was being eroded by wave after wave of argu- 
ment, opposition and challenge and when these gamed in volume and velo- 
city, he saw no course except to vacate his place as General But should 
he challenge the decision of the Working Committee in the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, or should he even divide the Workmg Committee itself 
earlier^ However, it was too soon to think of these details, for Jawaharlal 
had not been yet released, nor, he felt sure, would he be 

Hardly had a week passed m this state of deep anxiety when suddenly 
the Government of India came foiward with a press commumque issued 
xn New Delhi in which Government stated — 
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The Goveinment of India, confident in the determination of all 
responsible opimonin India to support the war effort until -victoiv is 
secured, have i cached the conclusion that those Civil Disobedience pri- 
soners whose offences have been formal or symbolic in character can 
be set free mcludmg Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad” 

and they were forthwith set free As was to be expected, Gandhi made 
his own position doubly clear and m view of the release of the President 
of the Congress, stated that the Woikmg Comnuttee and the A I C C would 
determine the future policy of the Congress The statement of Gandhi 
pubhshed below is of historic interest as markmg what as yet he had not 
intended as his valedictory pronouncement upon the Sat\agraha Movement 
of the Congress — 


Gandhiji’s Statement on Releases 

“ As I said before the event, I must repeat after the e\ent, that so 
far as I am concerned, it cannot e'voke a smgle responsive or apprecia 
tive chord in me 

“Fiom my student days onwards, I have been and still claim to be 
a friend of the British people But my friendship cannot blmd me 
to feel that British representatives hold India as a bond-slave All the 
freedom that India enjoys, is the freedom of the slave and not the 
freedom of the equal which is otherwuse known as complete mdependence 
Mr Amery’s pronouncements do not soothe the pestermg sore, 
but they aie like sprinklmg chillies on it It is in that setting that I 
am called upon to examine the release 

‘‘ If the Government of India are confident m their determmation 
of all responsible opimon in India to support war effort, the logical con- 
clusion would be to keep civil disobedience prisoners m their custody , 
because they produce a jamng note The only meaning I can attach 
to release therefore is that they expect that prisoners wall have a change 
of their opimons m their self-invited solitude I am hoping that Govern- 
ment wiU be soon disillusioned 

Civil Disobedience was not taken up without most careful con- 
sideration It was certainly not taken up out of any vindictiveness 
It was taken up, and I hope, waU be contmued, m order to make good 
and vindicate the claim of the Congress to let the British people and 
the world know that there is at the very least a large body of public 
opinion represented by the Congress which is utterly oppose to parti- 
cipation in war, not because it washes any disaster to British arms, or 
victory to the Nazis, oi Fascist arms, but because it sees no dehverance 
from blood guiltmess either for the victors or foi the vanqmshed, 
and certamly no dehverance for India out of this war 

“ The Congress which seeks and claims to represent the dumb 
milhons, had for the past 20 years accepted non-violence, as its un- 
broken policy to achieve India’s mdependence To stop Civil Ihsobe 
dience, symbohc though it may be, for the time being, '^^l be to deny 
Its policy at the crucial moment 

‘‘ The Government claim that in spite of Congress efforts, they 
are able to get all men and money from India Therefore, the Congress 
opposition m this estimate can only be a moral effort and moral demon- 
stration I for one am entirely satisfied with it, because I am con- 
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vinced that from that moral demonstiation will arrive, when the 
moment comes, a demonstration which will result in attainment of 
India’s independence not ascendency of this party or that 

The Congress stiuggle covers ever^ single unit in India and no^\ 
that the Congress Piesident is expected to be out, it will be for him to 
consider whether and when to call the Congress Working Committee 
oi the A I C C These two bodies will determine the future policy 
of the Congress I am but a humble instrument of ser\ ice in conduct- 
ing Civil Ihsobedience 

“ I would, howevei, say one word about detenus and other prisoners 
It sounds stiange that those who have sought imprisonment are to be 
discharged, and not those who are either detained without trial or im- 
piisoned because they held the freedom of their country dearer than 
their personal liberty There is surely somethmg utterly wrong 
somewhere I, therefore, cannot re 30 iceover the Government of India’s 
decision ” 

The release of Jawaharlalji and the President, strictly speaking, 
need not have come up for special mention by Government The fact is 
that Government did not wait till they offered Satyagraha and in both cases 
they adopted steps meant to create panic among the Satyagrahis In the 
case of Jawaharlal, the four years’ sentence had, undoubtedly, such an object 
behind it And in the second case the Magistiate had come ou.t of his way to 
pass remarks upon the President’s conduct in delivering an anti-war speech 
without waiting to utter the formal anti-war slogan The following is the 
text of the judgment delivered by the City Magistrate of Allahabad m the 
case against Maulana Azad, Congress President, sentencing him to eighteen 
months’ simple imprisonment under the Defencee of India Act — 

‘^Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, President of the Indian National Congress, 
admits having made the speech m the Purushottamdas Park, Allahabad, 
on December 13, 1940, which as recorded by shorthand report and later 
read out by him to witnesses who signed the shorthand version This speech 
IS proved by the shorthand reporter 

“ Maulana Azad, m his statement says that the recorded speech 
IS full of mistakes and errors, but, inasmuch as it proclaims the declared 
policy of the Congress not to assist in the prosecution of the war, it is 
correct and he assumes full responsibility not only for having proclaimed 
this in the speech here but also all over India and also for having instruct- 
ed several others to proclaim this policy all over The speech abounds 
in passages which aim at bringing the British Government into hatred 
and contempt and at prejudicmg the efficient prosecution of the war 
These are prejudicial acts under Rule 34 and he has accordingly been 
charged under rule 38 (5) of the Defence of India Rules to which charge 
he has pleaded guilty 

“ It IS to be noted that although the Congress has drawn up the 
well ordered programme of informing the authorities m time of the date, 
time and place of carrying out anti wai slogan in this instance, the 
Congress President himself delivered a violent anti-war speech in total 
disregard of the well-disciplmed programme evolved by the Congress 
m conductmg Satyagraha ” 

{The Hindu, January 10, 1941, Page 8) 
That it cost Government a good deal of heart searching to release both, is 
undeniable but one cannot take it as proof of change of heart The fact is that 
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already the halting and half-hearted manner of ordering the releases has 
taken awa^^ all the value and half the grace of the Government’s gesture 
If these two eminent men had not been released, the step would have been 
a mockery 

On December 4th5 the Secretary of State for India was asked by 
IVIr Sorensen (Labour), at question time m the House of Commons whether 
‘‘ He intends to indicate to the people of India upon what democratic basis 
His Majesty’s Government considers they are entitled to discuss and determine 
the future constitution of their country, whether he is aware of the number 
of Hindu, Muslim and other bodies mcludmg the Congress who support the 
principle of Constituent Assembly , whether he will announce the number 
of democratic bodies m India who do not support that principle , and 
whether he intends to announce m the near future any proposals or plans 
for modification or adaptation of the existing constitution of India ” 

Mr Amery’s reply ‘‘ The intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
w ith regard to the constitutional issue m India w ere set forth in a statement 
made by the Governor-General on August 8, 1940, which invited Indians to 
reach a basis of friendly agreement, first upon the form which shall be taken 
by the post-wai representative body which is the devised frame-work of 
India’s future constitution and on the methods by which it shall arrive at its 
conclusions as well as upon the prmciples and outhnes of the constitution 
itself ” 

The Releases 

One would have expected, and very naturally , quite a crop of speeches 
by the released leaders The first to break silence was Jawaharlal on his 
release on 4th December, 1941 and he sent his warm greetmgs to his friends 
and fellow workers, — comrades all, m the followong message that was at 
once mtensely human and dynamic — 

Nehru’s Call to India 

“ To all my comrades, to Congressmen, to the people of the Umted 
Provmces, greetings It is good to meet old friends agam, to see famihar 
faces, to feel the warmth of the welcoming smile and the embrace and grip 
of comradeship It is good to see the wide fields and the crowded streets 
and ever-changmg panorama of humamty But it is not good to go m and 
out of prison at the biddmg of an ahen authority It is not good to come out 
of the narrow confines of jail mto the larger prison that is India today 
The tune will come surely when we break through and demolish all the prison 
walls that encompass our bodies and minds, and function freely as a free 
nation But the time is not yet and we may not forget this or rejoice at a 
trivial change which has no meaning 

“ In th^ world of infinite suffermg, where violence and hatred and the 
spirit of destruction seem to reign supreme, there is no rest or avoidance of 
travail In this India, where foreign and authoritarian nde oppresses and 
strangles us, there is no peace for us, and the call for action in the mterest 
of a free India and a free world comes insistently to our ears The call 
of India is there for those who wish to hear, the call of suffering humamty 
becomes more agonizmg from day to day 

Gandhi’s reaction to the releases and his views on future Congress 
Policy are embodied m the followmg statement dated 5-12-1941 

The Workmg Committeee and A I C C members must not offer 
Satyagraha nor should those mterested m reversmg the Bombay decision do 
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so Apart from these. Civil Disobedience should continue without inteirup- 
tion,’’ observes Mahatma Gandhi m a lengthy statement 

Mahatma] 1 holds that Civil Disobedience without Constructive Programme 
will not lead India to Independence So shorn of it, Civil Disobedience 
becomes a violent method which is bound to prove ineffective in the end, 
says Mahatma Gandhi 

No Indecent Haste 

Replying to a question whether discharged Satj/agrahis should hold or 
attend meetings and deliver speeches, he says that they should do so “I 
don’t want them to offer Civil Disobedience again immediately That would 
be indecent haste but ordinary Civil Disobedience may go on ” 

“ Let it be known that I have no authority to suspend Civil Disobedience 
on extraneous grounds That is for the Congress to do” Mahatma Gandhi 
adds, As a man sworn to peace, at this critical moment to suspend anti-wai 
activity, would be to deny myself ” 

Followmg IS the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s statement — 

The jail delivery that is going on apace of Satyagrahis must be 
taken as a challenge to convene a meeting of the A I C C which, the 
Government of India have been evidently induced to expect, will reverse 
the Bombay Decision whose working is reflected in my conduct of the 
Satyagraha Campaign I have, therefore, advised the Maulana Saheb 
to convene a meeting of the Working Committee and the A I C C at 
an early date, but until that decision is reversed Civil Disobedience has 
to go on I must admit, however, that the conduct of the campaign 
has been rendered difficult by the Government action in discharging 
Civil Disobedience prisoners, but if we are to reach our goal, we have 
to cut our way through every difficulty This one is nothing compared 
to what we are likely to have to face before we come into our own If 
the A I C C meeting is to come, as it must, pending the meeting, 
members of the Working Committee and the A I C C must not offer 
Civil Disobedmce nor should those who are interested in reversing the 
Bombay Decision Apart from these. Civil Disobedience should continue 
without interruption Of course it will stand suspended on X’mas 
Day, Boxing Day and New Year’s Day 

“ The question naturally arises whethei Civil Disobedience is to 
be offered in the usual mannei by reciting the prescribed formula or 
in some other manner I like the formula method It gives direct- 
ness and symmetry to the movement There is great powei in the 
reciting of the same foimula m the same manner It rivets the atten- 
tion of the masses and men on identical themes The formula is not a 
mean thmg It is a protest of the nation against wai as an arbitrator 
It is a message of peace on earth and good-will towaids mankind What 
IS individual formula to-day will become, m due tunc, that of the 
masses, but the authoiities having discharged symbolical Satyagrahis 
may refuse to rearrest them for reciting slogans There are then two 
ways open to us if they do not re-arrest, there need be no dismay and 
demoralisation, the jail is not the objective Freedom of speech is the 
immediate objective If lecitation isnot objected to, we have advanc- 
ed somewhat towards our objective and it will be foolish to court im- 
prisonment for the sake of it Dismay and demoralisation arise because 
Congress men in general have not realised the mevitable connection be- 
tween Constructive Programme and C D and Civil Disobedience with- 
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out the backing of Constructi\e Programme can never lead us to inde- 
pendence Shorn of it, Civil Disobedience becomes a method of \ loience 
bound to prove meffective m the end Moreover Civil Disobedience, 
even when it is mass will only be offered by those who are bodily fit' 
whereas Constructive Prograirune is for all and will never be suspended 
if the whole nation took it up in earnest It is enough to gn e us Com- 
plete Independence 

“ Prosecution of Constructive Programme means constructing struc- 
ture of Swaraj The whole theme of corporate non-violence, as I have 
conceived it, falls to pieces if there is no livmg faith m the Constructi\e 
Programme To my mmd, Swaraj based on non-violence is fulfilment of the 
Constructive Programme , hence, whether the authorities jail us or not 
we must, pursue the Constructive Programme 

I have been asked whether discharged Satvagrahis should hold or attend 
meetmgs and deliver speeches They should do so I do not w ant or expect 
them to re-offer Civil Disobedience immediately That would be indecent 
haste, but ordinary Civil Disobedience may go on For the discharged onea 
let there be breathmg time Let them address meetmgs in their constituen- 
cies and study things at the meetmgs They will expound their views on 
the general situation and not hesitate to interpret the anti-war Congress 
pohcy 

“ Symbolic Satyagraha has a definite meanmg but it is open to the 
authorities to arrest Congressmen for their speeches even if they do not intend 
thereby to offer Civil Disobedience That was how they had arrested the 
Maulana Sahib and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, not to mention lesser hghts 
Let it be known that I have no authority to suspend Civil Disobedience on 
extraneous grounds That is for the Congress to do For me personally there 
IS no choice As a man sworn to peace at this critical moment, to suspend 
ray anti-war activity would be to deny myself Therefore, for those who 
thmk like me whether we are misunderstood or worse befalls, we must ex- 
press our faith through our action, hoping thereby that ultimately our way 
will be accepted by all wamng powers as the only escape from a blood bath 
which is reducing man to his lowest depth 

Two notable pronouncements were made about the micldle of December 
1941, one by the Viceroy on the 15th before the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta and the other by C Rajagopalachan dehvenng the 
convocation address on the 13th December at the Lucknow University. 
In the former the Viceroy repeated his famihar offer of 8th August, 1940 
It was only the Chmese prayer wheel transferred from White Hall to Calcutta 
If Lord Linlithgow as the pastor of the Indian personage thinks that a year’s 
pemtence m jails should have reclaimed these erring children of God, he is 
very much mistaken He must pray for his flock harder and give them a 
longer lease for their pemtence If, however. Lord Lmhthgow would be a 
mediator and messiah between the God on high in England and His ‘children’ 
below iTX India, he must change his tone and temper instead of puttmg on the 
cowl and mitre and repeating his beatitudes of old, saying ‘Blessed be they 
that accept the offer of August 8th, for they shall inherit the Kingdom of 
Hindusthan ” 

The second is C R ’s Convocation Address which was a notable perfor- 
mance m that he took a pubhc occasion to make a weighty pronouncement 
of a highly controversial and heterodox a nature on the burmng topic of 
non-violence 

HC Vol 11—19 
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Mi Rajagopalachari was reported m private conversations m Lucknow 
to have made a rather detailed exposition of his stand in regard to non- 
violence as apphcable to the present political situation He seems to have 
stressed the limitations of non-violence m the alfairs of men He made it 
clear it appears, that he had little sympathy with those who were to-day 
arra^’^ed against the group comprising Britam and her Alhes His conception 
of non-violence would not prohibit even an old man like himself from respond- 
ing to the appeal for joining the colours in defence of his land and its freedom 
if the British Government created the conditions foi making the call of freedom 
a iealit;v in so lar as Indians were concerned He favoured reiteration of their 
political stand, which according to him, was more or less on the lines of the 
Poona Offer He also made it clear, it seems, that it should be a National 
Coalition Government at the Centre and Popular Governments in the Provin- 
ces He did not beheve in Indiamsation, which, he agreed with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was a misnomer 

As pohtical strategy, Mr Bajagopalachari favoured suspension of 
Satyagraha at the present moment after reiteration of their stand and adop- 
tion of an attitude of neutrahty He was not anxious so to modify his 
stand as to make it acceptable to the British Government He was of the 
opinion that the Congress should clarify its stand and place it before the 
public It would be fbr the Government either to accept or reject it 

While he was and could not be in the know of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, he thought that sooner or later the hard realities of the situation would 
convince the Government that rejection of such an offer again would not be 
in the interests of Britain herself Once that stand was taken, it would be 
tor them to consolidate their position by brmgmg together all interests, 
including the communal, and let the pressure get the momentum whuh 
everybody would find irresistible 

With the release of the Satyagrahi prisoners, the first thought of Gandhi 
as he himself mdicated, was that a meetmg of the Working Committee should 
be held at an early date and that thereafter the A I C C should be invited 
to meet to discuss and decide the future policy of the Congress Accordmgly 
a meeting of the Working Committee was convened on the 23rd of December 
1941 It had been the practice for some years ol Gandhi spending a month 
m the wmter, — ^December, January m Bardoh Indeed two or three years 
prior to 1941, there was an earnest effort made by Gujarat to take back 
Gandhi to Baidoli and make it his permanent headquarters But Gandhi 
having carved out a regular metropolis of non-violent India at Wardha with 
Sevagram as his personal residence, could not, even for the sake of Bardoh 
and Gujarat, abandon his little village and the several experiments in Truth, 
and non-violence, experiments relating to Industries, Education, Social Service, 
and trammg of women, which constituted the different items of whafc by then 
became well known as the Constructive Programme Accordii](gly, the 
Working Committee met at the winter residence of Gandhi and it was a 
historic meetmg having produced results of a somewhat unexpected though 
not unwelcome character 

Working Committee Resolutions 

The following is the full text of the mam resolution passed by the 
Congress Workmg Committee — 
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“ Fourteen months have elapsed since the Workmg Committee held 
their last meetmg and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper mto 
the abyss of war and rushed headlong towards self-destruction Members 
of the Committee have met agam on their release from prison and given 
earnest thought to all the national and mtemational developments during 
this fateful period of human history The burden of gmdmg the Congress 
and the nation at this critical state when old problems assume a new signi- 
ficance and the war has approached the frontiers of India, bringing new pro- 
blems in its tram, is a heavy one which the Committee can only shoidder 
w orthily with the full co-operation of the people of India 

‘‘ The Committee have endeavorured to keep m view the prmciples and 
objectives for which the Congress has stood during these past many ^ears 
and considered them in the larger context of world conditions and world 
freedom The Committee are convmced that full freedom for the people of 
India IS essential and more especially m the present state of world 
turmoil, not only for India’s sake, but for the sake of the world The Com- 
mittee also hold that real peace and freedom can only be estabhshed and 
endured on the basis of world co-operation between free nations 

‘‘ The Committee gave full expression to their attitude towards war m 
their statement issued on September 14, 1939 wherein they condemned the 
Nazi and Fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause 
of freedom and democracy, provided the objectives of the war were clearly 
stated and acted upon m so far as was possible m the present If freedom 
and democracy were those objectives, then they must necessarily mclude the 
ending of imperialism and the recogmtion of the independence of India 
Subsequent pronouncements made on behalf of the British Government and 
their reactionary and oppressive pohcy made it clear that this Government 
was determmed to maintam and mtensify its imperiahst hold and exploita- 
tion of the Indian people The British pohcy was one of dehberate insult to 
Indian nationalism, of a perpetuation of unrestramed authoritarianism and 
the encouragement of disruptive and reactionary elements Not only has 
every oiffer made by the Congress of an honourable compromise been rejected, 
but pubhc opmion voiced by orgamzations regarded as moderate has also 
been flouted 

“ The Congress was, therefore, compelled m order to defend the honour 
and elementary rights of the Indian people and mtegnty of the nationalist 
movement, to request Gandhiji to gmde the Congress m the action that should 
be taken Mahatma Gandhi, desirous of avoidmg embarrassment to his 
opponent, as far as possible, especially durmg the perils and dangers of war, 
limited the Satyagraha Movement which he started with selected mdividuals 
who conformed to certam tests he had laid down That Satyagraha has now 
proceeded for over fourteen months and about 25,000 Congressmen have 
suffered imprisonment, while many thousands of others who offered Satya- 
graha m the Frontier I^vmce and elsewhere were not arrested 

The Committee desire to express their respectful appreciation of 
Gandhi’s leadership and of the response of the nation to it and are of opinion 
that this has strengthened the people throughout this period The attitude 
of the British Gkivemment has been hostile to Indian freedom and it has 
functioned m India as a completely authoritarian Government insultmg the 
deeply cherished convictions and feelings of the people Neither the profes- 
sion of freedom and democracy nor the penis and catastrophes that have 
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come in the wake of war have affected this attitude and policy and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse 

The recent release of a number of pohtical prisoners has no significance 
or importance and the circumstances attending it and the official pronounce- 
ments made make it clear that it is not connected with any change of pohcy 
The large numbers of detenus who are kept in prison under the Defence of 
India Act without trial and whose only offence seems to be that they are 
ardent patriots, impatient of foreign rule and determined to achieve the 
mdependence of the country still remain m prison The recent arrests of 
prominent persons and their treatment in prison also mdicate that the old 
pohcy IS bemg pursued as before 

While there has been no change m Britam’s pohcy towards India the 
Workmg Committee must nevertheless take mto full consideration the new 
world situation that has arisen by the development of the war mto a world 
conflict and its approach to India The sympathies of the Congress must 
inevitably he with the peoples who are the subject of aggression and who are 
fighting for their freedom, but only a free and Independent India can be in 
a position to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and 
be of help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from 
the storm of war 

“ The whole backgroimd in India is one of hostility and of distrust of 
the British Government and not even the most far-reaching promises can 
alter this backgroimd nor can a subject India offer voluntary or willing help 
to an arrogant imperiahsm which is mdistmguishable from fascist authori- 
tarianism* 

“ The Committee is therefore of opinion that the resolution of the 
A I C C passed in Bombay on September 16, 1940 and defines the Congress 
pohcy holds to-day still ” 

The Congress Workmg Committee passedthefollowmg resolutions — 

“The Workmg Committee have received a letter from Gandhiji and recog- 
mse the vahdity of the point he has raised and therefore relieve him of the 
resjionsibilitylaid upon hiim by the Bombay Resolution referred to by Gandhiji, 
but the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence adopted imder 
his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and which has proved so successful 
m leading to mass awakening and otherwise will be adhered to by the 
Congress 

“The Workmg ^Committee further assures him that it would like to 
extend its scope as far As possible even in a free India The Committee 
hopes that Congressmen will tender him full assistance m the prosecution 
of his mission mcludmg the offermg of Cml Disobedience 

The following mstructions were issued by the Working Committee 
to Congressmen “ Recent developments m the world situation have brought 
war near to India’s frontiers This may lead to internal dislocation in 
certam parts of the country There is a possibility of some cities being 
subjected to aerial attack 

“Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, real antidote to them is to 
remam cool and collected and on no account to give way to nervousness and 
excitement Congressmen must remam at their posts and continue their 
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service of the people Tvhere\er necessity arises They should jield places of 
safety to those in greater need and be read\ to render aid to those vho may 
require it 

“ Congress can help and serve people in the difficult times ahead only 
if its organization is strong and disciplined and Congressmen individually 
and Congress Committees are able to command confidence in their respective 
localities 

‘‘ Congress Committees and Congressmen should, therefore, address 
themselves immediately to the task of strengthening organization and reviving 
and mamtainmg contacts with people m villages and towns Every village 
should as far as possible, receive the message of Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise ’* 

A statement was immediately issued bj Ra 3 endra Babu, the Sardar, 
E[ripalamji and Dr Ghosh pleading for the exercise of mdependent judgment 
at the ensuing meetmg of the A I C C 

Furthei light on the Bardoh Resolution was throwm by the summary 
oi Gandhiji’s speech pubhshed m the Ha7 ijan 

The resolution,” he revealed, is a mirror m which all groups can see 
themselves The origmal was Jawaharlalji’s draft, but it was referred to a 
sub-comimttee at whose hands it has undergone material changes 

“ The original had left no room for Rajaji to work The sub-committee 
opened a tiny window for him to squeeze m Jawaharlalp’s opposition to 
participation in the war effort is almost as strong as mine, though his reasons 
are different Rajaji would participate, if certain conditions acceptable to 
the Congress were fulfilled The non-violent non-co-operators hke Rajendra 
Babu have certamly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non- 
violence rules supreme ” 

Proceedmg Gandhiji said 

When there was a talk of the A I C C bemg possibly divided, several 
people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, lest the Congress should 
agam hsten to mad Gandhi^s advice m order to retain his leadership, and 
become a religious organization instead of the pohtical orgamzation that it 
has been all these years Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that 
the Congress can do no such thing, thatwehave not wasted the past twenty 
years All that the Congress has decided to do is that it will allow the world 
to deal with it in terms that the world can understand, and if the terms are 
good enough, it will accept them But you may be also sure that the 
Congress will not be easily satisfied It will go on repeating ‘‘Not this,” 
“ Not this ” until it wins the real commodity it wants 

“You will, therefore, say exactly what you want, and I will also say all 
I want That is why I have decided to issue the three weeklies and I will 
go on venting my views therein with the fullest freedom, as long as I am 
allowed to do so In the meanwhile, if you can get what youv, ant, you will 
strike the bargam, and you may be sure that I wiU not shed a single tear 
I therefore do not want to cheat the world of its jubilation over the resolution 
I do not want the Congress to look ridiculous m the eyes of the world I 
do not want it to be said that in order to retain my leadership you bade 
good-bye to your convictions ” 

Gandhi explamed the significance of Bardoh Resolution on January 5, 

1942 
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“ Whatever be my opmion, you must exercise your free judgment m this 
matter,’’ declared Mahatma Gandhi, addressmg a meeting of the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee and Congress workers m Gujarat Dr 
Rajendra Prasad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Acharya Kripalam and Dr 
Prafula Chandra Ghosh were among those present 

Gandhi spoke for an hour, explaining his position with regard to the 
Bardoli Resolutions, and advised the Gujarat members of the All-India 
Congress Committee to give their unbiassed vote at the forthcommg A I C C 
session at Wardha 

Gandhi said that he had not left the Congress and his position vas 
the same even at Bombay, and added “ I am a servant of the Congress and 
I want to seive the Congress in consonance with the principles of truth 
and non-violence The Working Committee has decided to co-operate with 
the Government m the war, if Britain grants Swaraj to India It is not 
a fact that the Congress has violated the principle of non-violence, but it 
has only made a small opening just with a view to shake hands with Britain 
Rajaji thinks that all of us should go to war fully armed, but it may not 
be the opmion of all ” 

Declaring that the Constructive Progiamme should be continued, 
Mahatma Gandhi said “ I do not want to send workers to jail nowadavs, 
when their services can be better availed of in allaying panic ” 

Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel, who presided, said, “ More critical times 
await us , our lesponsibilities will increase, and at that time we cannot look 
to the Government, for they are engrossed in their own responsibilities , 
we shall have to decide for oui selves ” 

Immediately the matter attracted attention in England but to no 
tangible effect 

“ I have noted the resolutions passed by leaders of the political paities 
m India towards the end of December and the various statements made by 
pohtical leaders m connection therewith but I regret I cannot di&co\ei 
m them any satisfactory response to the Viceroy’s lecent appeal for unity 
and co-operation m the face of common danger ” 

This statement was made by Mr Amery, Secretaiy of State foi India, 
m the House of Commons on January 9 

‘‘ The Government,” he added, will not abate their efforts to piomote 
that measure of agreement which is essential to the fulfilment of their pledges 
in India, — ^pledges which though given independently of the Atlantic Chart ei 
are in complete accord with the general principle affirmed in that declaration ” 
The Congress Woikmg Committee met on January 13 and discussed 
matters relating to the function of the Congicss organization The Committee 
issued mstructions to Congressmen on the celebration of the Independence 
Day, the refunctioning of Congress Committees and the enrolment of primaiy 
members 

The Working Committee amended the Independence Day Pledge 
by deleting from the pledge portions relating to the Individual Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement 

The Amended Pledge 

The following is the amended Independence Pledge 

We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people as 
of any other people to have freedom and enjoy the fimts of then toil 
and ha's e necessities of life so that thev may have full oppoitunities of 
giowth We belie\e also that if any Govcriiineut deputes a people 
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of these rights and oppresses them, the people ha\e a fmthei right to 
alter it or to abolish it The British Government in India has not onlv 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the masses and has ruined India economicallv pohticalh 
culturally and spiritually We behe\e, theretoie that India must 
sever the British connection and attam Puma S^^araj oi complete 
independence 

“We recognise that the most effective %\a\ of gainuig our fieedom 
is not through violence India has gamed strength and self-reliance 
and marched a long Tvav to Swaraj follow mg peaceful and legitimate 
methods and it is b5^ adhering to these methods that our countr\ will 
attam independence 

“ We pledge ourseK es anew to independence of India and solemnly 
resohe to carry out non-^ lolentlv the struggle for lieedom till Pm ui 
Swaraj is attained 

“We believe that non-violent action m geiieial and prepmatioii 
for non-violent direct action m particular require successful working 
of the Constructive Programme of ^l^adi, communal harmony and i emov al 
of imtouchabihty We shall seek every opportmuty of spreading goodw ill 
among fellowmen without distmction of caste or creed We shau endea- 
vour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected 
and to advance m every way the interests of those who are considered 
to he backward and suppressed We know that though we are out to 
destroy imperiahstic system we have no quarrel with Enghshmen 
whether officials or non-officials We know that the distmction between 
caste Hmdus and Harijans must be abolished and Hmdus have to 
forget these distmctions m their daily conduct Such distmctions aie 
a bar to non-violent conduct Though our rehgious faith may be 
different m our mutual relations we will act as children of mother India 
bound by common nationality and common pohtical economic interest 
Charkha and Khadi are mtegral parts of our Constructive 
Programme for the resuscitation of seven hundred thousand villages of 
India and for the removal of the grmdmg poverty of the masses We 
shall, therefore, spm regularly and use for our personal requirements 
nothing but Khadi and so far as possible products of village handicrafts 
only and endeavour to make others do likewise We pl^ge ourselves 
to the disciplmed observance of Congress prmciples and pohcies and to 
keep m readmess to respond to the call of the Congress whenever it may 
come for carrying on the struggle for the mdependence of India 

Ik :1c ik * ik 

Beplj^mg to the debate at the meeting of the A I C C , Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru criticised the tendency to be carried away by slogans and catch- 
words So far as he could see, Communists, Socialists and Gandhites weie 
equally victims tolftiat tendency Socialism or Communism never meant the 
apphcation of abstract theories based on experiences of Western countries 
without regard to conditions m India The suggestion of Congress Sociahsts 
to convene a Constituent Assembly was, m his opimon, impracticable at 
this juncture, although he beheved that, ultimately, a Constituent Assembly 
alone could decide the fate of India 

Nehru added that he failed to understand the attitude of those who 
talked of “hundred per cent non-violence,” but tolerated the present economic 
and social structure based on violence and injustice, and who hoped to build 
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up a ixe'w structure b> means of bunging about a mental change amongst 
the capitahst and propertied classes He expressed disagreement with 
Rajendra Prasad and his friends who said that they did not consider the 
independence which countries like England and America enjoyed worth 
acceptance He for one v, ould any day accept that type of freedom, imperfect 
though it was, and "would then try to remedy the defects and build up a new 
structuic of societ}, which would be free from periodical wars and the ust 
ol Molence 

The news of the Baidoli Resolution reached Mi Chm chill while he was 
still in U S A , and in leply to an enquiry, he stated that he could not sa> 
anything thcieon as he had not been m touch with the course of events in 
India for some time The enquu}^ was, however, pursued m Parliament m 
London IVIi Churchill stated that the communication to him in Washington 
by Dr Sapru reached him at the moment of his departure from USA 
and that he would gi\e caicful attention to the suggestion made and would 
theieaftcr send an answei in terms which could be made public 

Mr Amer}^ speakmg on Januaiy 22, 1942 told a Commons questioner that 
he had no further statement to make respecting the political situation in 
India Mr Pethick-Lawience addicssing the House of Commons in a debate 
on January 27, 1942 said that he considered that a happy solution of the 
complex Indian situation was a \ital part of the wai effort, and that the 
Prime Minister should con\c\ to the Indian people and politicians that theic 
is leal intention on the pari ol all sections of this country to confei real 
scli-go\eimng Dominion Status on India at the end ot the wai 

There wcie inevitable references to India m the House of Commons 
debate on the Vote of Confidence motion on the fiist two days 

ISIr Edgai Granville (Libeial National) hoped, that the Government 
would be able to mobilise the lull lesources of India and that the Prime 
Minister’s offei made to the dominions might also be made to the people 
of India so that their icpicscntative might sit in the War Cabinet m London 
Once again an angry debate took place in the Loids on Eebiuary 3 , 
1942 m which Loid Farmgton (Laboui) took a leadmg part 

He drew the attention of the Government to what he called one of the 
most urgent pioblems of the present time He complained of complacency 
and said that the situation ws daily becoming more critical but nothing v\as 
being done to meet it 

It seemed ^eiy unfoituuate, Loid Farmgton added, that His Majesty s 
Govermnent had not been able to make the promise of sqjf-goveinmcnt 
foi India moic concrete Unhappily any usefulness which the Atlantic 
Charter might have had in India was completely ruined by the statement 
by the Prime Miinstei that it did not apply to India He wished to suggest 
some practical steps towards ending the present deadlock, the danger of 
which became so piessmg nx the past few months, underlined by the situation 
in Malaya from whore one heard that the people of the country took little 
interest m the wai 

The first of my suggestions is that the Government should state un- 
equivocally that it IS their intention to give India Self-Government not at 
<uiv future date but now It would seem that there are persons with whom 
Indian leaders would negotiate Let that person and the Government 
be jirepared to complete Indiamsation of the Viceroy’s Council including 
Foreign Affaiis and Defence Let them be prepared to treat such a Council as 
a Provisional Government and let it be a part of the duty of that newly 
elected council to take the necessary steins for the callmg of a Constituent 
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Assembi} or a constitution-making conference Fmall^ I would suggest 
that the Government should say that when this Assembly had reached a 
conclusion, the results of this Indian constitution-making would be mtro- 
duced into Parliament as a Government measure to be passed through 
Parliament within at most three years after the termmation of the War ” 

Loid Farmgton said that the Gk)vernment had declared that if the 
two principal parties in India would come to a settlement the Government 
would ratify that settlement but this was a somewhat unfair attitude The 
Muslim League which claims to speak for Muslims have put on paper 
demands which clearly could never be accepted by the Congress But the 
Muslim League m fact, did not speak for the Muslims of India and it was 
important that people in Britam should realise that and should not prevent 
an Indian settlement by playmg into the hands of the Muslim extremists 
It seems, he added, that the Muslim League could not represent even a 
majority of Muslims in India and its present plan for the partition of India 
seemed to him to be not only impractical but definitely retrograde 

Lord Hailey said this was no time for manoeuvring standing on puncti- 
lios We should be as bold as we were m the case of Syria m maknig our 
declarations It had been said that constitutional changes could not be 
carried out in war tune but the most momentous declaration in Indian history , 
that of 1917, was made during the War and the Montagu-Chelmsford report 
was signed m 1918, the most critical part of that War It would he exceed- 
mgly difficult to solve the deadlock without some idea as to what we were 
aumng at The India Act of 1935 w as the fruit of more careful and prolonged 
consideration than the British people had ever given to any Dommions or 
empire constitution That constitution was the federation of an Umted 
India 

Wliat place, Lord Hailey asked was to be assigned to the Indian 
States and were we now to agree, at the instance of the Muslims, to divide 
up that Umted India He thought that a satisfactory declaration by His 
Majesty’s Government, either givmg the date or prescribmg the method 
whereb}^ the two parties m India could decide that they had arrived at a stage 
when a declaration of that nature would help them to come together, would 
be a very strong argument 

There was compellmg urgency to end pohtical differences and attempt 
some form of reconciliation if the war effort was not to be seriously impaired 
He asked, was it not possible that the position could be readjusted bymakmg 
the Provinces themselves constituent units of construction in the Central 
Legislature ^ 

Many Indian leadeis, said Lord Catto, still did not feel that this was 
then wai, and without those men to rouse their fellow coimtrymen, it was 
difficult to bring home to the peoples of India the dangers of the pohtical 
situation and to get the maximum war effort The apath> wiU continue 
unless we can solve the constitutional problem and the promise of Domimon 
Status IS fulfilled 

That there was absolutely no change in the mentahty of the British 
Government as regards its, India pohcy even m the face of the gravest peril 
to the Empire, is evident from the speech dehvered by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Amery’s deputy m the House of Lords, m the course of India debate 

The Duke’s speech was extremely prov'okmg and he minimised the 
Congress influence and extolled that of the Muslim League These were 
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his words ‘cThe Muslim League seems defimtely to be growing in powei 
and influence and at the moment the power of the Congress Party is dimi- 
nishing The claim of the Congress Party is contested and always will be 
contested by the gieat Muslim community ’ 

The Duke made much of the communal diffeiences, and pointed out the 
panacea m the 1940 August Declaration There was a hint that “ an Indian 
Government oi ‘ Governments’ might be foimed ” He naively said that 
India Office was no longei luling India and the European element in the 
services had been considerably reduced But ‘‘it is certain that to transfei 
eontiol of the Government m India without having secured some measure 
of agreement would plunge the country into chaos ” 

The Duke took a complacent view of India’s wai effort and his attitude 
was that it does not matter if the political clamoui continues , we would 
carry on * Some sensible speeches were made m the debate, but the Duke’s 
speech may be taken as a reply to the Bardoli Resolution of the Indian 
National Congress 

The debate in the Loids was soon followed by a leview of the Empire s 
contribution to war effort at Leeds on Februaiy 4, m the course of which 
Mr L S Amery repeated his usual excuses and having referred to Provincial 
Autonomy proceeded to say “ for the rest, we are pledged to help India to 
attain as soon as possible after the war the same position of freedom and 
equality with otu selves as enjoyed by the Dominions In India as elsewheie 
the internal miity generally accepted as the constitutional framework upon 
which self-government must rest can only come by fiee agreement of those 
immediately concerned In the last analysis it is only the Indians themselves 
who can give India freedom In the absence of agreement we can no more 
impose a constitution on India and expect it to survive than we could impose 
a constitution on Europe ” 

We are pledged to Indian freedom We desiie Indian Unity We 
laid the foundation for both m the past ” In these words did Mr Ameiy 
claim a discharge or an honorable acquittal from the accusation of 
‘ Divide and Rule’ But on several occasions and once again now, — ^has 
Mr Amery pleaded agamst immediate constitutional changes on the ground 
that it IS communal discord that bars the way to freedom and unity Luckily 
from one point of view, but unluckily for all, it is not India alone that brings 
the charge, for Ireland feels that despite the pi ogress of years, she is still 
sailmg m the same boat as India 

Only the other day, De Valera drew attention to this policy of Britain 
seeing divisions where they don’t exist When the Civil War broke out 
between 1860 and 1865 between the Northern and the American States over 
the question of slave trade, Britain and Mr Gladstone supported the Southern 
States which had plumped for the continuance of slavery ! In America, 
then it was the Northern States against the Southern, m Ireland, it was 
Ulster agamst the rest of the island In India, it is one community against 
another and the Princes agamst all In Burma Mi Amery tells us, it is 
the Shan States, the Karens, Kachins and Chins that stand agamst the 
Burmese proper m the matter of granting Burma, Dominion Status even at 
the end of the war “ We must take into account” said Mr Amery to 
Mr David Martin, a Canadian journalist, “not only all possiblebnternational 
contingencies but also, the internal situation in Burma ” He added that 
the Shan leadeis were opposed at the Round Table Conference to control by 
a Central Burmese Government A hundred years ago, a like plea was put 
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in by the London Times against the freedom and unitj^ of Canada when Lord 
Xhirham visited the colony and recommended a constitution for which the 
Lord High Commissioner was dubbed by the London daily as Lord High 
Seditioner From the bleak plams of Canada inhabited by the French and 
the English through the slave-owmng States of America, across the Atlantic 
to the Cathohcs and Protestants of Eire, the Copts and the Egyptians of 
Missm m the Mediterranean, the Arabs and the Jews of Palestine m the Middle 
East, Hmdus and the Muslims of Hindustan abutting the Indian Ocean 
and the Arabian Sea, and the Burmese and the Shan States of Brahmapuri 
on the banks of the Irrawadi — ^Britam has the same formula and like the 
Bourbons of old, never forgets, never learns but is destmed to pay heavih’^ 
for the follies of her statesmen from Lord North to Winston Chur<hill 

In Dramatic performances m India at any rate, the serious de\ elopment 
of the plot m Act after Act and scene after scene is generally mterspersed 
with what IS called the ‘ comic ’ m which a hghter vem is adopted and appeal 
IS made to the sense of humour of the theme-w eary audience so as to regale 
them with some talks of ‘‘ superior levity” Even so m the midst of the 
tragic drama of the gieat war and m it the no less tragic episode of the Indian 
struggle foi mdependence, Mr Amery turns up m between the scenes, to 
answer the same old questions by Sorensens and Silvermans m the same old 
maimer — ^much to the delectation not unmixed with disgust — of the w^ar- 
weary members of the Commons and a much wider circle of readers of the 
Hansard throughout the world It was thus while the British Cabmet was 
bemg shuffled by a much worried Premier by sendmg out Bea\ erbrooks and 
Greenwoods and Kmgsley Woods and brmgmg in Cnpps, Mr Amerj on 
February 19th regretted that he had no information on pomts famihar to the 
progressive members of the Lower House and faced a searching fire of cross 
examination with the observation that he is not m a position to make any 
fresh statement on the Indian pohtical situation” and added “I cannot at this 
moment give you greater satisfaction on that pomt ” When the issue of 
engagmg and enhstmg the active support of the masses of the Indian popula- 
tion by giving them a free coimt^ to fight for, was seriously raised by 
Mr Sdverman, Mr Amery remamed solemnly silent Not a httle dis- 
appomtment was caused m India when on the 20th February the Cabinet 
changes m Britam were announced, but it was found that Lords might go 
and Kmghts might come but Mr L S Amery, the buffoon, remamed firm 
as a rock, adhermg to his post, and giving his performances with regularity 
and non-chalance Neither the commotion in Britam nor the criticism m 
the United States would awaken this slumbermg ramister to a sense of reah- 
ties Away m New York, the meeting of Gandhi and Chiang-Kai-Shek m 
Calcutta attracted attention and provoked the remark m the columns of 
the Nets) York Times that the Indian Nationalists were marking tmie and 
the newspaper asked — “ Is India’s hour of awakening at hand ^ We do 
not know but we do know that India and Chma are no longer suppliants at 
the white man’s door ” 

An event of far-reaching international mterest occurred on the 9th 
of February, (1942) when India welcomed as the guests of the Viceroy His 
Excellency Generahssimo Chiang-Kai-Shek, accompanied by Madame Chiang- 
Kai-Shek and a party of staff officers A \sonmiumqiie stated that ” The 
Generahssimo, has come to India to consult with the Gk>vemment of India, 
and m particular with the Commander-m-Chief, on the matters of common 
concern to China and India During his stay he hopes to find oppoitunities 
of meeting persons promment m the pubhc life of this country 
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The Government of India aie certain that the people of India will 
join with them m welcoming the gallant leader of the great Chmese repubhc ” 

Messages were sent from different parts of India welcoming the ledeemei 
of modern China The Press in Britam and America was in jubilation ovei 
this unique and unexpected event Jawaharlal Nehru had several interviews 
with him, the first by himself, the second along with Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President, and the third with his sister and daughter 
It as expected that the Generalissimo would meet Gandhi but this did not 
materialize 

A banquet was gi\ en in honour of Then Excellencies Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai Shek at the Viceroy’s House H E the Viceros 
spoke as follows — 

“ Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen 

“ A most wise philosophei — none other than Confucius — has asked 
Ts it not delightful to have men of kindred spurt come to one from afar ’ 
None of the posterity for whom he wrote could be more deeply conscious 
of the truth of that sentiment than we who, on this happy occasion, 
are privileged to welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese 
nation, and their distinguished companions 

“ The story of China during the last decade cannot be read apait 
from the names of our guests of honour They have woven themselves 
into the heroic pattern of fortitude, deteimmation and united endeavoui , 
which China to-day holds up as it were a banner to the civilized world 

“ I do not need to remind you of what is already history Through- 
out nearly five bitter and strenuous years the Generalissimo and his 
consort have concentrated and symbolised in their persons the glorious 
resistance of Free Chma to the onslaughts of the Japanese aggressor 
In a dark hour for the Bntish Empire, the Pzime Mmister of Great Britam 
Mr Wmston Churchill, once declared that we would fight on ‘if necessarv 
for years, and if necessary alone ’ Chma has honourable cause to know 
the meanmg of those words Standmg alone against a powerful and 
well-prepared enemy, she has kept alight the torch of freedom, and 
m her heroic struggle our guests of honour have throughout borne the 
heaviest burden 

“That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank God, iieitlui 
they noi we stand alone for to-day as Allies, with strength and resources 
joined, we face the future with renewed determination and confidence A 
tew weeks ago His Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the supreme 
command over all theTorces of the Allied nations operating m Chinese theatre 
of war, which will include Indo-Chma and Thailand We are proud indeed 
that one of the first acts of the Marshal and his wife after the assumption ol 
that great command has been to visit our land of India Their gracious 
and courageous gesture sweeps aside the barriers which natuie has erected, 
and causes us to see, perhaps more clearly than before, how near are Chma 
and India to each other, and how many of the priceless gifts of cmhzation 
they have m common In both, the ideals of culture and of kmdness prevail 
m both the lamp of freedom has been lit and we, m India, may well learn 
from Chma what can be done by vahant and selfless men and women to 
survive and overcome the worst shocks of the aggressor and to work together 
for a common and unselfish end 
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"‘Her Excellency Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, we kno^, has been an 
inspiration not only to the cause of China itself but to the greater world, 
and most certainly to India We have heard of her tireless labours in the 
cause of war relief and in finding homes for refugee children and for the 
orphans of gallant soldiers killed m the struggle We know too that she 
has been jfrequently exposed to the danger of wars and has accompanied her 
husband on his campaigns It is our good fortune that she accompanies 
him, too, on his errands of friendship, and we are proud to ha\ e her with us 
to-night 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when our enemy 
IS threatening the eastern bastion of our fortress, the soldiers of China have 
come, without hesitation and without stmt, to stand by the side of ours on 
the Burma front That is the act of a great Ally, and of a brother too These 
are the men — and here is their leader — among whose battle honours are 
inscribed the names of Changsha and Taierchwang We shall fight this 
war, therefore, confident and proud in the knowledge that we shall be with 
China through rough and smooth, through fair weather and foul, until the 
victorious end It shall be with us as with John Bunj an’s Pilgrim 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stones 
Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is. 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed mtent 
To be a pilgrim 

“ With God’s help our pilgrimage, side by side with China and our other 
mighty Allies, shall not end imtil the enemy is utterlj^ destroyed, m Asia, 
m Europe, on the high seas , imtil our banners of victory float at last on a 
free air, purged of tyranny and oppression There could be no happier 
augury of that dawm of victory towards which we now march together than 
the presence with us to-mght of two leaders of Chma’s fight for freedom 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their Excellencies 
Generalissimo and Madame Ciuang Kai-Shek ” 

Marshal Ghiang’s Reply 

The Generahssimo, replying to the toast, spoke follows — 

“ Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

“ Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal 
honour which we deeply appreciate You haver been very generous m 
your praise of our personal endeavours In those nearly five strenuous 
years of which you have spoken our contribution has not been as great 
as we wished It is the united people of China, who, true to their 
ideals, have borne the brunt of the battle for democracy Smce Japan’s 
first invasion of Chinese soil, they have been nsmg together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance, 
and generosity with but one aim , out of the agonizing sufienngs and 
losses that have been inflicted upon us, there shall arise a new world 
in which men and women can hve m peace and happmess 

“ Since the outbreak of the Pacific war, China and India ha\e 
been drawn closer together In the midst of the trial of war, I have 
availed myself of the first opportunity to visit India, our Ally, m ordei 
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to get better acquainted with her potentialities and the possibility of 
her contribution to the joint cause I am glad that I have come and 
have learned much during my short stay here We have a Chinese 
saying, ‘To have one look at thmgs is a hundred times more satisfactory 
than hearsay ’ I am impressed with the greatness of India 

“ Your Excellency, it is a great pleasure for us to meet you and 
know you Your knowledge of Indian affairs is extensive and your states- 
manship is profound You have made me feel that I may draw without 
stmt upon the richness of your wisdom Your Excellency Ladv Linhth- 
gow, your unbounded interest in social work was known to us befort 
our visit We should like to convey to you our smcere esteem 

“ You have spoken of the Prime Mmister of Great Britain, 
Mr Churchill Smce this great leader assumed office, I have been m as 
close personal touch as the distance which lies between him and me has 
permitted, and I have found m him stimulation and encouragement 
“ Your Excellency has spoken of the presence of Chinese troops in 
Burma When I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell m Chungking, 
I told him that he could count on China’s co-operation and assistance 
m joint resistance against aggression I have done my best to make 
this promise good This is no meiit It is the duty of one Ally to 
another 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I now have the honour to propose the 
health of Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow ” 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek weic 
accorded a waim reception at Shantmiketan on Feb 19, 1942 

In reply to the address of welcome by Mr Rathmdranath Tagore, the 
Generahssimo said 

“ Both Madame Chiang and myself feel happy to visit the home 
of the great Poet at this International seat of learnmg We are giateful 
for the reception you have given to us We did not see the Poet in 
person, but we are glad to witness the spirit he has left behind lu this 
mstitution he has founded 

“ We fervently hope that the teachers and students, who have gathered 
here, will try to uphold the tradition and continue to build up the great work, 
oi which the foundation has already been laid by your Gurudev Just as 
our Sun Yat Sen had established the spirit of universal brotherhood amongst 
us and raised the glory of new China, so your great preceptor has elevated 
the spirit of your great land and brought to it a new awakening ” 

Addressing Tagore, teachers and students the Marshal said “I 
have brought nothmg from Chma to offer you, but the warmth of my heart 
and the good wishes of our people May you achieve the great work that 
has been left as a trust to the entire nation by the great leader of your land ” 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and party who had left Calcutta by 
special tram reached Shantmiketan, Pandit Nehru accompan 5 ung the party 
Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek were received at Bolpur station 
by Poet Tagore’s daughter-in-law, Mrs Protima Tagore, Rmcipal Kshiti- 
mohon Sen and Mir Ami Chanda, Secretary to the President, Vishwabharati 
The party then motored straight to Uttarayana where they were received 
by Mr Rathmdranath Tagore 

After takmg short rest at “Udichi”, the Poet’s last residence, the Marshal 
and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek visited the Arts Department of Santimketan 
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In the afternoon a reception was held m honour of Marshal and Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek at the Smgha Sadan After the guests had taken their 
seats, the function commenced with the smgmg of Vedic songs and chantmg 
of appropriate Vedic verses This was foflowed by the garlandmg of the 
guests who were also pamted with sandal paste on their forehead m true 
Indian style 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek was presented a pair of silk dhoti and chaddar 
while Madame Chiang Kai-Shek a piece of lovely silk saree on behalf of the 
Vishwa-Bharati 

Welcommg Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek on behalf of the 
Vishwa-Bharati, Mr Rathmdranath Tagore referred to Poet Babmdranath's 
sympathy and love for Chma which knew no bounds “ to the very last of his 
lue ” He said The Poet contmued to show undimmished interest in 
the fate of your coimtry and never ceased to express his admiration for the 
great quahties of your people, their love of knowledge and the finer pursmts 
of the mmd to winch they have held fast even m the turmoil of their life and 
death struggle ” 

Bemarkmg that the visit was an honour conferred upon the Vishwa- 
Bharati and that they would even cherish the memory of this great event 
m their mdividual lives and m the annals of this Umversity Mr Tagore 
said that their one regret was that they had not to-day m their nudst presidmg 
at this ceremony of welcome one, who alone m Ins inimitable way could 
have adequately expressed their thoughts and their joy on this occasion 
None mdeed would have been happier, he added, than he to welcome them 
to this Asrama 

Contmumg Mr Tagore observed “ Tom Excellency, you. are aware of 
the great admiration my father always had for you and for your noble and 
heroic spouse and comrade-in-arms, Madame Chiang Kai-Shek This ad- 
miration and his faith m the great future of your land he had voiced on 
many an occasion, and he looked forward to the day when your people 
and ours will resuscitate not only their ancient heritage but also that faend- 
ship which had once brought them so close together On such a day as this 
his spirit would have rejoiced, mdeed, I am sure, rejoices even now and m 
unspoken accents his voice nungles with ours m this welcome to you and 
the members of your party ” 

Mr Tagore stated that the tie which bound the two countries, India and 
Chma, was not one of mere pohtical connotation , it was not an alliance 
between two States to serve some ephemeral pohtical mterest , for, from, the 
very dawn of history and civdization they two had stood together, m fipiend- 
ship, sympathy and imderstandmg “ Unfortunately the bonds had loosened 
m course of tune, when both Clma and India held themselves aloof from 
one another, m their respective isolations and stupor of slumber From our 
side, my father was the first to realise the urgency of a revival of friendly 
contact with Chma and from the very inception of this Umversity, he had 
been trying to bnng back to hfe the ancient cultural amity that ]^d once 
existed between our two peoples In this, it is gratifymg to note, he was 
considerably successful, as lus ideas were enthusiastically reciprocated by 
the Chmese intellectuals and the leaders of your people Our Cheeoa- 
Bhavana, m the estabhshm^t of which, we have the honour to recount, Your 
Exc^ency has been personally interested, is to-day the symbol of unity 
between our two ancient peoples ” 

Concluding Mr Tagore expressed the hope that Marshal Chiang ICai-Shek 
‘‘who personifies the mdonutable spirit of deathless China,” would lead his 
people from glory to greater glory 
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Replying separately, Madame Chiang Kai-Shek said “To-day my 
mind flies back to thousands of students in my ovm country Seeing your 
yoxmg faces, I remember with pride and hope the ardent spirit of new Cluna, 
and I also remember the terrible trial through which they are passmg at this 
hour Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands and thousands 
of om students had to face bombs, tanks and artillery Their homes and 
sanctuaries of leammg were desecrated and destroyed, but as you know they 
walked hundreds of miles to new seats of learning provided by the Government 
m the mterior of the country They kept the mind of Chma awake and the 
torch of flammg patriotism burning brighter than ever In this peaceful 
land not suffering from Japanese militarism, it may be difficult for you to 
lealise what this means 

I wonder also whether you realise that the principles of humanity demand 
a dynamic attitude towards hfe Absence of hatred would be a dead and 
cold thmg if it does not make it impossible for others to perpetrate wickedness 
and wrong You have a great opportunity now to lead millions mto freedom 
and equahty The Japanese bombed our Universities thinking that they 
were hot-beds of resistance, and our students took the opportumty to make 
them real hot-beds of resistance They carried on their work among masses 
of our people They led the foundation of a great united Chma 

“ Your noble foimder, I believe,” she concluded, “ wanted you to 
j^repare yourselves to become leaders He would not remain apart from 
\ our people and be mere leader in name only, but bring revival in the genera- 
tions which have to redeem your nation I know that if our young people 
were aware of the possibihty of my commg here, they would have sent 
their warm greetmgs of fellowship and of their sympathy for you Youi 
Poet has a place in their heart and has been enshrined in the minds of the 
Chmese people for all time to come ” 

Owing to heavy ram, the venue of the reception was changed from the 
mango grove to the Smha Sadan 

Girls of Shantmiketan dressed m saffron sarees presented a guard of 
honour to Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru supervised the guard of honour 

Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai-shek visited Kala Bhavan and Shrec 
Bhawan They were treated to tea m the afternoon m Cheena Bhawan 
which was artistically decorated with Chinese paintings Later they went 
to Uttarayan where an entertainment programme had been arranged 

Marshal Chiang ’s Message to Indian People 

“Durmg my two week’s stay m India, I have had the opportunity ol 
discussing very frankly with the highest Civil and Military authorities as 
well as with my Indian friends the questions concermng 3omt plans agamst 
aggression and the objective of our common efforts I am happy to find 
that there was full sympathy and general understandmg between us My 
mission IS now drawmg to a close On the eve of my departure I wish to bid 
farewell to all my friends m India and to thank you for the many kindnesses 
showered upon Madame and myself The briefness of my stay has not per- 
mitted me to tell the Indian people all that I wished to say I avail myself 
of this opportimity to address to them the following message It is the 
expression of my high and warm regard and long-cherished hopes for India 
It comes from the depth of my heart 

Smee my arrival in this country I have found to my great satisfaction 
that there exists among the people of India unaimuous determination to 
oppose aggression 
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China and India comprise one-half of the World’s population Their 
common frontier extends to three thousand kilometers In the two thousand 
years’ history of their mtercourse, which has been of a purely cultural and 
commercial character, there has never been an ardent conflict 

Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of unmtemipted peace 
between two neighbourmg countries This is irrefutable proof that our 
two peoples are peace-lovmg by nature To-day they have not only identical 
interests but also the same destmy For this reason they are in duty bound 
to side with the anti-aggression countries and fight shoulder to shoulder m 
order to secure real peace for the whole World 

Moreover, our two peoples have an outstandmg virtue m common, 
namely, the noble spirit of self sacrifice for the sake of 3ustice and righteous- 
ness It IS this traditional spirit which should move them to self-negation 
for the salvation of mankind It is also this spuit which has prompted China 
to be the first to take up arms against aggression and m the present war to 
ally herself unhesitatmgly with the anti-aggression countries not merely 
for the purpose of securmg her own freedom, but also for the purpose of 
securmg justice and freedom for all mankmd 

I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of India, that at this 
most critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should 
exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all mankmd for 
only in a free World could the Chmese and Indian peoples obtain theu freedom 
Furthermore should freedom be denied to either China or India, there could 
be no real peace m the World 

The present mternational situation divides the World mto two camps 
the aggression camp and the anti-aggression camp All those who are 
opposed to aggression and are striving or the freedom of their coimtry and 
mankmd should 30m the anti-aggression camp There is no middle course 
and there is no time to wait for developments Now is the crucial moment 
for the whole future of mankind The issue before us does not concern the 
dispute of an^ one man or coimtry , nor does it concern any specific questions 
pendmg between the people and another Any people therefore which 30ms 
the anti-aggression front may be said to co-operate not with any particular 
country, but with the entire front This leads us to beheve that the Pacific 
War IS a turmng point m the history of nationahsm The method, however, 
by which the peoples of the world could attam their freedom might be 
different from what it used to be The anti-aggression nations now expect 
that m this new era the people of India volimtarily bear their full share of 
responsibihty m the present struggle for the survivai of a free world m which 
India must play a part A vast majority of the World’s opmion is m full 
S3nnpathy with India’s aspiration for freedom This sympathy, which is 
so valuable and so difficult to obtam, cannot be appraised m terms of money 
or material, and should therefore by all means be retamed 

The present struggle is one between freedom and slavery, between 
light and darkness, between good and evil, between resistance and aggression 
Should the anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilization of the World 
would suffer a setback for at least one hundred years and there would be 
no end to humai^sufferings 

So far as Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese mih- 
tarists are beyond description The suffermgs and oppression which have 
been the frte of Formosans and Koreans smce their subjugation by Japan 
should serve as a warmng As regards the barbarities committed by the 
Japanese army smce our war of resistance, the fall of Nanking m Becember , 
1937 , IS a case m pomt Over 2,00,000 civilians were massacred withm one 
H c voi— n— 20 
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week For the last fi\e years the civilian population in Free China have 
been subjected, almost daily, to bombmgs fiom the air and bombardment 
by heavy artillery In every place mvaded by the Japanese troops, men, 
women and children were either assaulted or killed Young men and educated 
people leceived their special attention with the result that men of intelligence 
and ideas ha^ve been tortured Noi is this all Institutions of culture, 
objects of historical inteiest and value, and e\en articles necessary for liveli- 
hood, such as cooking utensils, ploughs, tools and domestic animals have been 
either foijcibly taken away or destroyed In places under Japanese military 
occupation rape, rapine, incendiarism and murder are of frequent occur- 
rence Moieo\er, they have with official connivance eveiy where opened 
opium dens, gambling houses and houses of ill fame m order to sap the 
vitality of the people and destroy their spirit Such is the disgraceful 
conduct of the Japanese, the like of which is not to be found m countries 
mvaded by the other aggressor nations What I have just said is but an 
inadequate description of the true state ot affairs as reported by Chinese 
and foreign eye-witnesses 

In these horrible times of savagery and bmte force the people of Chma 
and their brethren, the people of India, should, for the sake of civilization and 
human fieedom give their united support to the principles embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter and m the joint declaiation of twenty-six nations and all} 
themselves with the anti-aggiession front I hope they will whole heaitedly 
join the Allies, namely, China, Great Biitain, Ameiica and Soviet Union, 
and participate shouldei to shoulder m the struggle lor the sm\i\al of a 
flee World until complete \ictory is achieved and the duties incumbent 
upon them in these troubled times have been fully discharged 

Lastly, I sinceiely hope and I confidently believe that oui ally, Great 
Britam without waitmg foi any demands on the part of the people of India, 
will as speedily as possible give them real political powei so that they may be 
in a position fmther to develop their spiritual and mateiial stiength and thus 
leahse that their participation m the war is not meiely an aid to the anti- 
aggression nations for securing victoiy, but also a turning point in their 
struggle for India’s freedom Fiom an objective point of view, I am of the 
opinion that this would be the wisest pohey which will redound to the credit 
of the British Empne ” 

The message of His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek to the 
people of India in Chinese and an English rendermg of the same by Madame 
Chaing-Kai-Shek were broadcast liom the C«xlcutta station of All-India 
Radio 

The arrival of Chiang-Kai-Shek m India was somewhat sudden and 
wholly secret There was first an enquiry so far as the non-official side was 
concerned from Madam Chiang-Kai-Shek to Jawaharlal Nehru about the 
latter’s movements and the very next information that was received by 
Jawaharlal was an intimation from Calcutta that the Generalissimo and his 
wife had reached Calcutta It is a mystery as to why these two leaders of 
China came to India, that is to say, whether they came here on the expressed 
invitation of Government of India or on then own accord The former is 
more likely But one circumstance that does not fit in with that view was 
the somewhat undue economy m courtesy which was shown towards them 
by the Government of India It is widely talked about that the guests were 
not wholly pleased with the treatment that they got and m any case, the 
difficulty experienced in their meeting Gandhi has remained a notable fact 
that should not be neglected in the valuation of this visit Gandhi was willing 
to meet Chlang-Kai-Shek anywhere on eaith but the question was where 
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the meeting should be arranged Luckno'w and Benares ^ere thought of 
Se\agram was out of the question and finally Chiang-Kai-Shek enquired 
whether Calcutta would suit Gandhi With considerable trepidation particu- 
larly after that letter, Gandhi wrote to the Generalissimo which the latter said,, 
moved him very deeply and moved him to seek the interview under any 
circumstances So it was that the interview was brought about in Calcutta 
where visits were exchanged and the conversation was long and hearty 

Chiang-Kai-Shek’s theme, as is now well known, was that India should 
join war unconditionally As against this there was Gandhi uncompromising 
in his view that India should not participate in this war under any circum- 
stances There was, th^efore, very little common ground between the two 
unless it hh the common groimd of the higher cidture that united China and 
India Mr Jinnah also met Chiang-Kai-Shek but the translation was done 
by some person of the staff and not Madam Chiang-Kai-Shek who was trans- 
latmg for Gandhi 

The Generahssimo and Madam Chiang-Kai-Shek both addressed on the 
radio from Calcutta on the 21st Feb , ’42 mght and the Generalissimo’s 
message to India was desirable He expressed his hope that Britam would 
make the necessary political changes in. India and his faith was that Churchill 
was big enough to do a big thing 

The Generalissimo’s visit apart from its undoubted strategic importance 
had equally a cultural mterest not only to India and Chma but to the whole 
world, for when the populations of the two ancient coimtnes are compared with 
that of the world, it wall not be difficult to conceive what far-reachmg effect 
the cultmal cooperation of a third of the population of the globe should have 
upon the march of civilization The English Press took advantage of the 
ftess to ask point-blank If Britam can do honour to Chma why should 
not she clasp India also by the hand as an equal ” About this very time, 
a proposition was mooted and a decision was given that the Government of 
India was mvited to send a representative to the British War Cabmet This 
announcement roused mixed feelmgs for m India this was mterpreted merely 
as the repetition somewhat m advance, of the selection of Indians by Eloyd 
George as representative along with the Colomal Premiers to become paembers 
of the Imperial War Cabmet It will be further remembered how Lloyd 
George next drafted a resolution, — ^the seventh on the agenda passed by the 
Imperial War Conference, giving the Indian representative the same status 
as the Premiers of the colomes Sir S P Smha was India’s representative 
in the Great War of 1914-18 To prove that the British Government were 
sincere about their mtentions, Mr Amery was asked whether he would 
make it quite clear that the Indian representatives would have equal status 
with Domimon representatives And Mr Amery answered the question 
m the affirmative The Manchester Guardian stated that the Viceroy 
should make use of this opportunity by nommatmg Indians whom India 
herself would recognize to be her representatives The Times discusses 
the suggestion in greater detail 

** It follows the precedent set up durmg the last War when India 
was represented m the Imperial War Cabmet from 1917 onwards. There 
is, however, on this occasion a change significant of the further advice 
of India towards full Dommion Status In 1917, Indian represm-tatives 
m the War Cabmet were nommated by the Secretary of State who was 
himself one of them Now the Viceroy has communicated the mvjtation 
to his Executive Coimcd with whom the decision rests There can be 
no doubt it will be accepted There will be every desire on the part 
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of all concerned to appoint representatives qualified to speak with weight 
and authority for that vast majority of Indian opimon which sees, m 
the active co-operation with Britam and the other Western powers^ 
the mam and necessary bulwark of Indian resistance to the Japanese 
aggression ” 

Sir Stafford Cripps had earher stated that he believed that Britam 
should give India a complete guarantee of independence immediately after 
the war 

Amplifying his statement, Sir Stafford Cripps told a Reutei reporter 

“ In my view the promise of Dommion Status to India should 
be made perfectly clear m the terms Lord Balfour used m«1926, that 
IS that a dommion would have the right to remam m or outside the 
British Commonwealth of Nations That means the right of in- 
dependence If this right IS promised after the war, then I beheve that 
the present difficulties can be settled on that basis, and no doubt during 
the war India would be prepared to co-operate in the war-effort, but 
such co-operation, I beheve, is dependent on that promise m clear and 
distmct terms 

Marshal Chiang-Kai-Shek’s commg from the Far East to India has 
definitely brought together the Eastern Nations once agam In the near 
Bast, Nahas Pasha after a few years of waitmg and watching once again foimed 
the Egyptian Cabinet in the Near East and the following note from Cairo by 
Reuter, dated Feb 5 (1942) will be read with mterest 

“ The British policy is based on sincere co-operation with an mde- 
pendent power and Ally m carrying out the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
without mterference with Egypt’s internal affairs This assurance 
IS given by the British Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, m his reply to 
a letter from the new Premier Nahas Pasha 

Nahas Pasha, in his letter, said that the base on which he had agreed 
to form a Cabmet was that neither the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty nor 
Egypt’s position as an Independent Sovereign State could allow Britam 
to mterfere with Egypt’s mternal affairs Nahas Pasha also expressed 
the hope that Sir Miles Lampson would endorse that view by fostermg 
friendly relations m accordance with the treaty terms ” 

On the 11th February, 1942 Seth JamnalahBajaj, the great philanthropist,, 
pohtician and man of affairs suddenly passed away He had been the Trea- 
surer of the Congress for long years, as well as a veteran pubhc worker 
He died of heart failure at his residence at Wardha 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was born of a Marwari family m Jaipur State m 
November, 1889 

Seth Bajaj’s association with the pubhc life of the coxmtry began actively 
from the year 1920, when he gave up the title of Bao Bahadur, jomed the 
Congress and acted as the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Nagpur 
session of the National Congress Always noted for his readmess to help 
the countty’s cause m aU ways, mcludmg frequent and munificent donations 
to patriotic endeavours, the very next year, he gave a lakh of rupees to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fimd, collected for the purpose of supporting non-co-operatmg 
lawyers who had joined the Civil Disobedience Movement, begun by Gandhiji 
Since then the many gifts of Seth Bajaj to similar causes have well exceeded 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees 

Durmg the last twenty years, there has been practically no important 
pohcy or programme of the Indian National Congress, in which Seth Bajaj 
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has not had a significant part, but the country will remenaber him most for 
his \aried contribution to Indian social reform and the orgamzation and 
carr> mg out of the Constructive Programme of Gandhiji and the Congress 
Founder of the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Wardha, the All India Agarwal Maha 
Sabha and other institutions for social welfare, he was also the President of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, continuously smce 1921, in which 
capacity he orgamsed the Khadi mdustry on a soimd basis 

Seth Bajaj’s first taste of prison life, m the national cause, came m 1923 
when he courted arrest, m connection with what has been known as the 
“ Zenda Satyagraha,” a non-violent protest agamst the action of the Nagpur 
pohce who banned a procession carrying the National Flag, under Section 144 
Bajaj was the organiser of this movement of protest and the Working Com 
mittee of the Congress which met at Nagpur immediately after his arrest, 
congratulated Sethji on his incarceration and assured him in a special 
resolution, of its help Bajaj’s car was attached then foi reahsmg a fine ol 
Rs 8,000 but so great was the regard of the citizens for Sethji that his 
car could not be sold m Nagpur and h&d to be taken to Kathiawar for disposal 
Seth Jamnalal agam courted imprisonment in the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ments of 1930 and 1932, along with his wife and cheerfully suffered jail 
hfe 

One of the most sigmficant and endurmg gifts of Sethji is his magmficent 
Sn Laxminarayan Temple at Wardha, for the ‘imtouchables’ of India, opened 
in 1928 This is the first temple of its kmd m the country 

If as Gandhi mamtains, the rich man is a trustee holdmg his wealth for 
society, then there is one man who has answered the de&ution and the 
demand If opulence is an aid to service, then there is one man who has 
employed his opportumties for the alleviation of the sorrows and sufferings 
of his fellowmen If Ahtmsa knows no distinction of friend and foe, nor 
difference of higher and lower m creation, then there is one man whose 
receptive and capacious heart went out alike for man and beast If the 
duty of man on earth is to lead a full life, then there is one man whose Me 
was as many sided as it was strenuous and as single pomted as it was com- 
prehensive If Me’s contribution to this world is measured not by the length 
of one’s years and age but by one’s virtues, acquired inborn, Ihen there 
IS one man whose spmt of sacrifice and sdf-restraint, of non-attachment and 
hunuhty, of goodwill and fellowship for aU marked him out during his short 
span of two score and twelve as an outstanding peisonshty that will serve 
as an example to the nch for several generations to come That was Ja mn a l al 
Bajaj 
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The Cmpps’ Mission, 1942 

The new year (1942) was marked by strenuous political activity in Britain 
as well as India The return of Sir Stafford Cripps from Russia wnth added 
laurels in his cap made him the cynosure of all eyes, the observed of all 
observers and he too was circumspect in his statements All eyes turned 
to him as the man for India, the one person who could bring a fresh mind and a 
fresh viewpoint to bear on the Indian problem Sir Stafford himself felt 
attracted by the proposal that he should tackle the Indian problem m India 
To the Press he said on Feb 6, 1942 — 

“ It would attract me very much to go to India if I felt I could do 
any good to settle the Indian question ” It is a question that 
badly wants settling It is not a matter piimanly for Indians 
but for Government When Biitain has settled her political 
policy then I think Indians can be persuaded to agree The tendency 
IS to shelve responsibility on to the Indian leaders The first stage is 
that the British Government has to make up its mind on its policy — 
a different policy from any so far announced ” — Reuter 

Simultaneously with these developments there took place a Cabinet 
crisis in iSgypt It may be remembered that imder the Anglo-Egyptian 
Ireaty of August 6, 1986, Egyptian National Independence was recognised 
by Bntain and the first ^its of it were noticed m the fact that Eg 5 q)t re- 
mained neutral in the Great War But the Nationalist Party which was able 
to negotiate that treaty w^as out of view for some time and Nahas Pasha had 
been replaced by rectionary forces opposed to the Wafdist Party Wlule 
this was so, there occurred a Cabinet crisis in Egypt and Nahas Pasha was 
asked to form the new Government 

While Britain and India were thus carrying on a woidy warfare between 
themselves, a new chapter opened m the history of the two great and ancient 
Asiatic nations — ^namely, India and Chma 

By the end of February, 1942 the picture of politics became somewhat 
overcharged with colour and content The Egyptian crisis was not without 
Its influence on India Chiang Kai-Shek’s visit and plain talk constituted a 
valuable element of consideration in the development of Indian politics 
The Non-party Leaders in India once agam bestirred themselves and made 
flamboyant speeches under the very nose of the Viceroy in Delhi The British 
Parliament was watching these events but was for the nonce only marking 
time While the Indian Central Legislature was leisurely discussing the 
fate of prisoners m India and questions of supply, transport and 
production Let us study these overlappmg pictures one by one 

The debate in the House of Commons on 24th February, 1942 was 
mterestmg A variety of opmions includmg that of Lord Samuel and Mr Stoke 
were expressed on the floor of the house Lord Samuel pleaded for the end 
ofthe deadlock in view of the necessity to strengthen India’s military position 
He felt aghast at the thought that India would be invaded and that there were 
no armies to fight in India Sir George Schuster dwelt at length on the Govern- 
ment’s neglect of recruitment in India and recommended a Wax Cabinet for 
ihdis and positive effort to promote unity through it between the communi- 
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tics He pleaded for a fresh offer being made by Bntam through the estabhsh- 
ment of National Government 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the neTt leader of the House of Commons, replying 
to the debate said 

“ I now come to the question which has vexed the mmds of members 
fiom all sides of the House — ^the question of India Government are as 
much concerned as is everybody else with the whole question of the unity 
and strength of India in the face of the dangers which now threaten 
that country and they very fully realise that it is important that this 
coimtry should do its utmost in the present circumstances to make a 
full contribution towards that unity I thmk, however, it would not be 
profitable to debate so important and v ital a question now in a partial 
manner but Government hope that such a debate will be possible very 
shortly upon the basis of a Government decision in the matter 

It is no exaggeration to say that much of the attention that might have 
been spared for war purposes in Bntam and equally much of Government’s 
time and attention of the Gk)V'emment of India which might have been 
usefully spent on something substantiallv useful to the nation, were div'erted 
to the pohtical questions of the day of which that relating to the pohtical 
prisoners constitute a predominant item in Delhi 

The third session of the Non-part'v Leaders’ Conference met at Delhi 
on February 21st (1942) and Dr Sapru spoke m unequivocal terms on the 
pohtical situation though the Congress would little agree with his conclusions 
and demands 

The month of !March opened with a tribute to Jawaharlal and Labour 
greetings to Indian brethren and their Leader as well as congratulations on 
Nehru’s splendid stand 

An ev^ent of deep significance took place early m March when Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan resigned for the third time his membership of the Working 
Committee of the Congress under conditions and for reasons explamed m the 
resignation 

After an mterval of over two months, during which under the instructions 
of the Working Committee, the different Provincial Congress Committees 
were re-forming themselves, and directing the re-formation of the various 
District and Taluka Congress Committees, giving special attention to the 
formation of Peace Brigades, the Working Committee itself was timed to meet 
on the 17th March to consider the political situation Was there anything 
m the situation which demanded the meetmg so suddenly ^ It was widely 
rumoured that the British Cabmet had been givmg attention to the pohtical 
deadlock m India Sir Stafford Cripps’ appomtment as Leader of the House 
of Commons had raised him to a high altitude m British politics and made 
him a towermg personality, head and shoulders above the Ameries and the 
Edens, the Lj/ttletons and the Attlees He had already made a statement 
on the Indian deadlock and suggested concrete changes There was expected 
a statement by Mr Churchill himself on India and the expectation was con- 
firmed by an announcement in the Commons by Sir Stafford Cripps on 
March 10th (1942) that “ the Prime Munster would make a statement at 
the next sitting of the House with regard to India ” The House of Lords 
would discuss India within the next few days This was followed by another 
annoimcement that Sir Stafford Cnpps was proceeding to India on a special 
mission. The official purpose of the visit was to seek assent to the proposals 
which the British Government had agreed on to meet the Indian situation 
and to secure agreement m respect of them 
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The proposals themselves were outlmed simultaneously with the 
announcement ofCripps’ visit to India In so far as the object of the visit 
was declared to be to see that the minorities would not obstruct political 
progress, nor the majorities over-ride the interests of the mmorities, the visit 
was thrice welcome It was further stated that the object of the visit was 
to allay all previous doubts on the subiect as well as to compose all differences 
between groups in India This again was a laudable object The genesis 
of the proposals and their charactei were foreshadowed by Mr Churchill 
in the Commons m the following elaborate speech 

THE DRAFT DECLARATION 

Premier’s statement m the House of Commons on March 11, 1942 

The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese advance, 
has made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life, to guard their land from 
the menace of the mvader In August 1940, a full statement was made 
about the aims and policy, we are pursuing in India This amounted in 
short to a promise that as soon as possible after the war, India should attain 
Dominion Status in full freedom and equality with this country and other 
Dominions under a constitution to be fiamed by Indians, by agieement among 
themselves and acceptable to the main elements in the Indian National life 
This was, of course, subject to the fulfilment of our obligations for the pro- 
tection of mmoiities, including the depiessed classes, and of our treaty 
obligations to the Indian States, and to the settlement of ceitain lesser 
matter arising out of oux long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-contment 

However, sir, in order to clothe these general declaiations with precision 
and to convince all classes, races and creeds in India of our sincere resolve, 
the War Cabinet have agreed unitedly upon conclusions for present and 
future action which if accepted by India as a whole, would avoid the alter- 
native dangers either that the resistance of a powerful minority might impose 
an indefinite veto upon the wishes of the majority or that a majority decision 
might be taken which would be resisted to a point destructive of internal 
harmony or fatal to the setting up of a new constitution We had thought 
of immediately settmg for the terms of this attempt, by a constructive British 
contribution, to aid India in the realization of full self-governmenb, we are, 
however, apprehensive that to make a public announcement at such a moment 
as this might do more harm than good We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme would win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance, 
and thus promote the concentration of all Indian thought and energies upon 
the defence of the native soil We should ill-serve the common cause if we 
made a declaration which would be rejected by essential elements in the 
Indian world and which provoked fierce constitutional and communal 
disputes at a moment when the enemy is at the gates of India 

“Accordingly we propose to send a member of the War Cabmet to India, 
to satisfy himsen upon the spot, by personal consultation that the conclu- 
sions upon which we are agreed and which we believe represent a just and 
final solution, will achieve their purpose My Rt Hon’ble friend, the Lord 
Privy Seal and Leader of the House has volunteered to undertake this task 
He carries with him the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and 
he will strive in their name to procure the necessary measure of assent, 
not from the Hindu majority, but also from those great mmorities, amongst 
which the Muslims are the most numerous and on many grounds, pre-eminent 
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‘‘The Lord Privy Seal will, at the same time, consult with the Viceroy 
and the Commandei-in-Chief upon the Military situation bearing alwa3^s 
m mmd the paramount responsibihty of His Majesty’s Glovemment by every 
means m their power to shield the peoples of India from the perils which 
now beset them We must remember that India has a great part to play 
m the world’s struggle for freedom and that her helping hand must be ex- 
tended m loyal comradeship, to the valiant, Chmese people, who have 
fought alone so long We must remember also that India is one of the 
bases from which the strongest counter blows must be struck at the advance 
of tyranny and aggression 

^‘My Rt Hon ’ble friend will set out as soon as con\enient and smtable 
arrangements can be made I am sure he will command m his task the 
heartfelt good wishes of all parts of the House and that, meanwhile, no 
work will be spoken or debates be held here or m India which would add 
to the burden he has assumed m his mission or lessen the prospect of good 
result During my Rt Hon’ble and learned friend’s absence from this 
House, his duties as Leader will be discharged by my Rt Hon’ble friend, 
the Foreign Secretary ” 

Sir Stafford Cripps issued the follownng Draft Declaration on behalt 
of the British Government 

“His Majesty’s Government havmg considered the anxieties expressed 
in this country and m India as to the fulfilment of promises made m regard 
to the future of India, have decided to lay down m precise and clear terms 
the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest possible reahza- 
tion of self-government m India The object is the creation of a new Indian 
Umon which shall constitute a Dominion associated with the Umted Kmg- 
dom and other Dommions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal 
to them m every respec^m no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic 
and external affairs 

“His Majesty’s Government therefore make the follow mg declaration 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostihties, steps shall be taken 
to set up m India m manner described hereafter an elected body charged 
with the task of frammg a new Constitution for India 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for participation of 
Indian States m the Constitution-making Body 

(c) His Majesty’s €k>vemment imdertake ta^ccept and implement 
forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to (i) The nght of 
any provmce of British India that is not prepared to accept the new con- 
stitution to retam its present constitutional position, provision being made 
for its subsequent accession if it so decides 

With such non-accedmg provmces, should they so desire. His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Umon and arrived at by a procedure 
analogous to that here laid down 

(u) The signing of a treaty which ^hall be negotiated between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making Body* This treaty 
will cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of 
responsibility from British to Indian t^ds , it will make provision, m ac- 
cordance with undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government for the 
protection of racial and religious mmonties , but will not impose any restric- 
tion on the power of the Didian Umon to decide in future its relationship 
to other member States of the British Commonwealth 
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Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the constitution 
it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its tieaty arrangements so 
tar as this may be required in the new situation 

(d) The Constitution-making Body shall be composed as follows unless 
the leaders of Indian opinion m the principal communities agree upon some 
other form before the end of hostilities 

Immediately upon the result being known of piovincial elections 
which will be necessary at the end of hostilities, the entire membership of 
the Lower House of Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the Constitution-making Bodv by the system of 
proportional representation This new bodv shall be in number about 
1/10 of the number of the electoral college 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same 
proportion as to their total population as m the case of representatives of 
British India as a whole and with the same powers as British Indian membei s 

(e) Ihxring the critical period which now faces India and until the 
new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably 
bear the responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the Defence 
of India as part of their world war effort but the task of organising to the 
full the militaiy, moral and material resources of India must be the respon- 
sibility of the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of 
India His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
people m the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the 
United Nations Thus they will be enabled to give then active and con- 
structive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom of India ” 

Sir Stafford Cupps was not going to India for the first time for he had 
visited Wardha m November 1939 He was well known in Indian legal 
circles for his eminent position in the profession So early as in 1932, 
he was consulted by the Nizam’s Government regarding the interpretation 
of the Treaty Rights of the Nizam in the port of Masulipattam Sir Stafford 
was the Attorney-General with the Labour Government of 1929 It was 
believed m some of the highest Congress quarters that he was feeling a 
certain compunction of conscience because he had been connected with a 
Government which was responsible for a black chapter in the History of 
British connection with India, and was therefore anxious to make suitable 
amends for it at the earliest opportunity But it was equally wellknown 
that Cripps was somewhat of a faddist and even crank 
* ♦ * 

The proposals of the British Cabinet of which Sir Stafford was the 
weighty bearer were kept a closely guarded secret but they got wind withm 
a couple of days of his arrival in Delhi on the 23rd March The Congress 
President who was then in Lahore was invited to see him forthwith and 
on the 25th, Maulana Azad met him and learnt the proposals with mixed 
feelings for they were bad enough to be rejected but not so bad as to be 
rejected summarily So he felt it but fair to summon a meeting of the 
Working Committee to pronounce its final verdict thereon 

Amongst the invitees was of course Gandhi who was not really keen 
on seeing Sir Stafford For one thing, he had known him when he paid 
Wardha a visit m November 1939 — soon after the outbreak of the war 
For the rest, Gandhi is not a supporter of participation in War under any 
conditions and he remembered very well what Oliver Wendell Holmes says 
m the Breakfast Tahle^ when two people differ on fimdamentals, they had 
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better not enter into an argument on such a subject Nevertheless, Gandhi 
did go to Delhi and see Cripps as a matter of courtes 3 ^ because the latter 
appeared to be anxious to meet him 

Sir Stafford’s suavity of manners and sweetness of temper were the 
subject of general praise and appreciation Not that he did not lose temper 
but that his general approach and attitude were marked by a spirit of friend- 
liness which put the visitor at once at ease Sir Stafford took the earliest 
opportunity to see the members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
But the meeting was all too brief and all too uneventful as he contended 
himself with a bare readmg of the proposals he had brought \^ith him and 
wasted no time m mviting or answering questions or in offering explanations 
In his very first interview with the President of the Congress ^ explained 
that the relation of the Viceroj^ to the new National Government would 
be the same as that of the British Crown to the British Cabmet It was 
this statement that only tempted President Azad to convene a meeting 
of the Workmg Committee and constituted the basis presumptive for all 
the further talks connected with the Cripps’ IVIission until the Working 
Committee y ere v holly disillusioned on the 10th April in the President’s 
final conversation with Sir Stafford It is rather curious that the earnest- 
ness and gravity with which the parties approached one another should 
have been rooted m an understanding conveyed on the first day of their 
meeting — only to be set at naught altogether and replaced a disillusion- 
ment which over came all on the last day of the pourparlers 

Sir Stafford’s proposals were published on the 30th of April and they 
made curious re^mg They embodied different items palatable to 
different tastes To the Congress, there was the preamble which 
spoke of Domimon Status the Westmmster Act and the right to 
secede and above all the Constituent Assembly and its right to declare 
for secession even at the outset To the Muslim League, there w as the 
highly comforting provision of any province having the right not to accede 
to the Indian Union The Prmces were not only left free to jom or not to 
jom but were given the sole right to send representatives to the Consti- 
tutent Assembly and the People of the States were severely left alone, not 
even treated as goods and chattels which ordmarily at any rate accompany 
their masters It did not take long for the Working Committee to see 
through the British Cabmet Proposals There was no intention to part with 
power in them They were only a means of securing voluntary and augmen- 
ted participation in war effort through the Congress and the League as 
representing a slave country — a position which India was not for a mo- 
ment wiUmg to accept and one which she could not disguise from herself 
The preamble and the substitute for Independence were held over 
No bones were broken over it On the question of a possible Pakistan, 
the Working Committee were content to make a counterstatement which, 
while pleadmg for the creation of conditions which would help the dif- 
ferent units m developmg a common co-operative national life, stated that 
the “ Workmg Committee could not thmk of compelling any territorial unit 
to remam m the Indian Union against their declared and established will ” 
The Committee added the acceptance of the prmciple that no changes should 
be made which would result m fresh probl^s being created and compul- 
sion being exercised on other substantial groups within that area Each 
territorial umt should have the fullest possible autonomy withm the Umon 
consistently with a strong National State 

Then there came the third point which related to the States under 
which, the people of the States were denied the right of sendmg any repre- 
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sentatives to the Constituent Assembly This position naturally and neces- 
sarily perturbed them — and their accredited organ — ^the All-India States* 
People Conference could not sleep over the matter Accordingly the 
President, — Jawaharlal NehiU, wrote to Sir Stafford Cripps and explained 
the situation, suggesting the name of the Vice President of the Conference 
for an interview so as to obtain further elucidation in the matter This 
led to an interview as suggested between the Vice President with Sir Stafford 
Cripps on the 31st March in which the latter explained how the Princes 
themselves would come round under the moral influence of the Viceroy 
and the Political Department, the moment the settlement which formed 
the object of his mission, was signed, and how under such circumstances 
they (the Prmces) would themselves select representatives of the States* 
People This was too unexpected and too good a panacea for all the poh- 
tical ills ot the States’ People to be readily accepted Sir Stafford’s plea 
that the British Government, being botmd by Treaties with the States, 
could not overlook their terms under which it had no right to compel the 
Princes to adopt any particular course m electing representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly But he had no answer to the statement that only 
thirty to forty out of the 562 States were treaty-bound and the rest had 
only Sanads or engagements In effect, his position was that the States* 
People*s chances would depend upon the sigmng of the settlement for which 
he had come over to India, as much as to say if there was a settlement 
all would be well, if there was none, all would be ill It is much to be le- 
gretted that the White Paper published after Sir Stafford’s return to 
London did not contain either the President’s letter to Sir Stafford which 
brought about the interview, or the memorandum presented by the Vice- 
President 

In any case, when the pourparlers approached their end and when 
It almost seemed as though they were about to bear fruit, it was understood 
that an agreement bemg reached on Defence and National Government, 
the viewpoint of the Congress on non-accession and the representation 
of the States’ People on the Constituent Assembly should be left on record, 
even as the British Cabmet’s proposals on the two points were But as 
ill-luck or good -luck would have it, nothing came out of the visit of Sir 
Stafford for the time being 

There remamed the most important aspect of the negotiations — ^namely, 
Defence, which must be dealt with m close detail 

On Defence 

It was no wonder if the subject of Defence held the field during Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ visit to Delhi and gripped public attention exclusively 
The story of the talks between him and the Workmg Committee of the Con- 
gress in the first and second weeks of April 1942 was really a twice-told tale 
But there were aspects of the problem which required to be studied by the 
public as the hterature relating to it was as yet a sealed book to them 
The proposals of the British Cabmet sent up to India for the approval of 
the parties m the country, did not include the subject of Defence Nor 
was it all Sir Stafford stated m the very first Press Conference held in 
Delhi that Defence could not be transferred even if all the parties joined 
in making a united demand in that behalf That was clinching That 
chnehed the decision of the Workmg Committee of the Congress to reject 
the Cabinet’s Proposals When this was known through Press forecasts 
to Sir Stafford^ he wrote a polite letter on the 1st April that he would hke 
the President and Jawaharlal Nehru to see the Commander-m-Chief and 
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followed It up by another of even date to the effect that if they decided 
to reject the proposals, the rejection should not be published before he 
had an interview with the President Earher, Sir Stafford intimated to 
the President on the 30th April that 

“ the Viceroy would be prepared to consult with Indian leaders 
on this basis to see whether it were possible to designate an Indian to 
some office connected with the Government of India’s defence respon- 
sibihties without m any way impugning upon the functions and duties 
of the Commander-in-Chief either m his capacity as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Armed Forces m India or as the Member of the Executive 
Council m charge of Defence ” 

Mark the cautious and diplomatic language, — a mass of \erbiage, — 
all sound and and no substance ^ 

Neither the interviews between the President and Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the one side and the Commander-m-Chief on the other, northeonebetT^een 
them and Sir Stafford Cripps produced any results suggestmg a change m 
the decision of the Worfang Committee But its resolution was stSl in 
abeyance and continued to be so till the 10th April 

In the meantime. Col Johnson arrived in India on the Srd April and 
it was rehably learnt m Delhi that his very first words at the aerodrome, 
on ahghting from his plane were “What about Cripps This presents 
Col Johnson’s arrival m India in a different light to that sought to be 
associated by Sir Stafford when later he stated m Engand that the Colonel’s 
arrival m India at the head of a Trade Mission was an accidental comcidence 
After a brief study of the British Government’s offer, Gandhi was 
reported to have said to Sir Stafford “ Why did you come if this is what 
you have to offer If this is your entire proposal to India, I would 
advise you to take the next plane home ” Cripps replied ‘T will consi- 
der that ” 

Anyway the fact remamed that a new character entered the stage and 
really captured it For a week, it looked as though the centre of gravity 
shifted from Cnpps to Johnson, from Dondon to New York, from Churchill 
to Roosevelt Col Johnson himself sent word to Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
7th April that he would have liked to see him at the latter’s (Jawaharlal’s) 
residence, but feared that it would get pubhcity and therefore, requested 
that Jawaharlal might see him at his own (Johnson’s) place This was 
done But Sir Stafford raised a controversy m England by saying that 
Jawaharlal first wanted to see Col Johnson Why should Jawaharlal 
single out Col Johnson amongst the ten thousand Yankee Tommies then 
present m Delhi ^ (hripps’ version had no legs to stand upon 

Meanwhile, the fitoa rejection of the Cabmet’s Proposals by the Working 
Committee — fact not yet published m the press, produced fiom Sir -Stafford 
a formiila on Defence which was wholly madequate and which was once 
agam rejected The details of the formula are embodied m the letter of 
Sir Stafford to the President dated 7-4-42 

According to it the Commander-m-Chief should retam his seat on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council as War Member and should retam fuH control 
over all the War activities An Indian would be added to the Executive 
to be m charge of Defence and will deal with Pubhc Relations, Demobiliza- 
tion and Post-war Reconstruction, Petrolcfum, Representation on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, Amenities of troops. Canteen organization and cer- 
tam non-techmcal Educational Institutions, Stationery, Prmting and forms 
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for the Aim> and Social arrangements for all foreign Missions and officers 
— ^also Denial policy — Evacuation of threatened area, Signals Co-ordination 
and Economic Welfare 

It was after the rejection of these proposals that Col Johnson inter- 
\ened with a letter which runs as follows 

“ (a) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a re- 
presentative Indian member with the exception of functions to be 
exeicised by the Commender-in-Chief as War Member of the Executive 
Council 

(b) A War Department will be constituted which will take over 
such functions of the Defence Department as are not retained by the 
Defence Member ” 

It would be noticed that the scheme of Dyarchy contemplated by 
Sir Stafford in his formula dated 7th gave place to the complete transfer 
of Defence Department to a representative Indian member with the excep- 
tion of functions to be exercised by the Commander-m-Chief as War Member 
of the Executive Council It was a delegation of functions rather than 
division The Working Committee varied this formula The chief varia- 
tions related 

(a) to the term during which this delegation of functions should be 
in force , 

(b) to the lists of functions to be retained by the Defence Member 
and those to be delegated to the Commander-m-Chief as War 
Member of the Executive Council 

The term which was hmited to the duration of the war in the Working 
Committee’s proposals was amended by Sir Stafford as 

“ Until the New Constitution comes into operation ” 

The second change made by Sir Stafford was rather mtnguing and even 
mystifying 

(See Congress — Bulletm No 2 — ^1942 — ^April 22, pp 23 — 24 ) 

The term “ Governmental relations ” was vague and ambiguous and 
required clarification It was not clear whether it was meant to desciibe 
the power of the Commandcr-in-Chief or only whether it was meant that 
the vaiious matters mentioned under the four heads were required to go 
through the channel of the War Depaitment for which the Commander-in- 
Cliief would be member In an interview which was sought for clarification, 
on the 10th Apiil, Sir Stafford made it clear that these items repxesented the 
powers of the War Depaitment under the Commender-m-Chief and when 
asked about the lists, referred the President and Jawaharlal on the 10th April 
back to the earlier lists which had been considered and rejected This was 
one of^the points that led to the final rejection and the end of the chapter 
of negotiations, the other being the question of the Cabinet’s responsibility to 
the Legislature Sir Stafford denies having used the word ‘ Cabinet ’ m his 
interview with the Maulana on the 25th March as soon as he had arrived 
in India and if such a responsibility was sought by the Congress, they should 
go to the Viceroy for it and negotiate it with him 

But there still remains the question as to what the Congress itself 
would have suggested under division of functions The Congress had no 
positive scheme on hand but here is a classification in which all those func- 
tions under the first column could be retained by the War Department 
under the Commander-m-Chief and the rest transferred to the Defence 
Member 
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There was little doubt that Cripps was trying to be clevei It was 
clear that the Working Committee rejected the proposals successively on 
three occasions first on the 2nd April, but Cripps wanted it not to be pub- 
lished in the Press It was then that he sent a formula on Defence which 
was again rejected on the 7th — ^but this time it was asked by Col Johnson 
not to be published Then came Col Johnson with another formula on 
Defence and this after undergoing several modifications was finally rejected 
on the 10th April From these details it is clear that Defence and Cabinet 
responsibility were the rocks on which Cupps’ scheme spht In the face 
of such a clear position, it was rather clever on the part of Sir Stafford to 
state on receiving the final rejection, as follows in his letter dated 11th 
April to the President — 

‘‘ Noi need I go into the question of the division of duties bet%\een 
the Defence Mmistei and the Commander-in-Chief as War Membei 
with which you deal at length This division allotted to the Defence 
Minister all functions outside those actually connected with the General 
Headquarters, Navy Headquarters and Air Headquarters which are 
under the Commandei m-Chief as head of the hghtmg forces in India 

“ In addition to these functions in the narrow field of Defence ” 
it was suggested that all othei portfolios relating to that subject such 
as — 

HOME DEPARTMENT — ^Internal cider, police, icfugees, etc 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT— All war finance m India 

COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT— Railways, roads, tiauspoit, 
etc 

SUPPLY DEPARTMENT — Supplies loi all foiccs and mimitions 

INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING DEPARTMENT 

Propaganda, publicity, etc 

CIVIL DEFENCE DEPARTMENT— A R P and all forms of 
Civilian defence 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT— Regulations and Oideis 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT— Man-powci 

DEFENCE DEPARTMENT — ^Administration of Indian peisonnel, 
etc 

should be put m the hands ot lepicsentativc Indians as members of the 
lExecutivc Council 

The announcement of Cripps’ visit to India had one good feature 
about it, but It also had one or two snags m it The good fcatme was that 
the British Government now recognized their duty by India and no longer 
took advantage of the internal differences amongst the groups and com- 
munities m India When before the August (1940) Offer of the Viceioy, 
His Excellency had invited fifty-two representatives for an interview in 
smgle file, he only helped to array the forces m India in mutual hostility 
That policy was now given up, for, a mediator was bemg sent m the person 
of Cripps to so arrange matters by private consultations that the mmority 
did not obstruct the political progress of the nation, nor offer “a pcipetual 
resistance to the ‘ majority decision ’ to a point destructive of internal 
harmony and fatal to the setting up of a new constitution ” 

What then were the snags? One was the repetition of the August 
Offer of 1940 and the addition of the explanation that 
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the present declaration is intended — ^not to supersede, but to 
clothe these general declarations with precision and to convince people 
in India of the War Cabinet’s sincere resoKe ” 

All this sounded suspicious and savoured of an anxiety to safeguard British 
prestige And until the word prestige was wiped out from the political 
dictionary, there could be no peace m India at any rate 

The second snag was that there was nowhere an mdication that Britain 
was ready to part with power To those that remembered how IMr Montagu 
came m November, 1917 after the famous August announcement of that year 
and appeared to discuss certam proposals as if they were still open, when 
they had already been fixed up and shown to Lord (IMajor) Chelmsford in 
March, 1916 on his am\al m England from Simla prior to coming out as 
Viceroy, — ^to those that remember the story , there appeared to be hardly 
any difference between then and ‘now’ for then too, responsible government 
was very much m the hmehght and it pro\ ed the real snare and ‘ now ’ 
we were treated to a vague, undefined reference to " conclusions upon which 
we are agreed and which, we bebeve, represent a just and final solution to 
achieve the purpose ” was this purpose‘s One was to promote the 

concentration of all thought and energies upon the defence of the native 
soiFand the second is to “extend India’s helping hand m loyal comrade- 
ship to the vahant Chinese people who have fought alone so long ” 

The issues then that arose from the announcement and the constructive 
aid m sendmg a mediator were Will India defend her soil on the plane of 
violence and secondly wiU India make China’s cause her own and extend 
her helping hand to this ancient neighbours of hers on the same plane of 
\ lolence ^ Thirdly is the mission of Cripps really to negotiate the assent of 
India to full participation m war effort as condition precedent to the imple- 
mentation of the united conclusions of the British Cabinet^ 

Let us take these issues one by one There were two ways of defending 
the soil against an mvadmg enemy Beat him off by violence while he was 
arrivmg or beat him off by boycotting all intercourse with bun, — ^soci£d, 
commercial and cultural The latter is on the plane of non-violence If 
this is adopted^ wre must expect China also to do hkewise If, however, force 
IS adopts, then it is still an open question, whether m defending her soil, 
India should jom Chma m a war with which she had nothing to do and by 
which she would only be inviting danger on herself The third issue was 
whether even if Britain was willmg to part \vith power, we should accept 
power burdened with the condition which apparently Cnpps was sent to 
secure our agreement to, namely, that India should whole-heartedly partici- 
pate m this war of Britam not only m defending Indian soil, but also m 
assistmg Britam m the five contments of the world, when she had not shed 
her Imperiahsm as yet, and when the Lnperialistic war was not as yet capable 
of bemg mterpreted as a people’s war by any means The British Empire 
was far flung and to protect it, Indian armies had already been taken without 
India’s knowledge or approval Should India now set her seal upon an 
act which was forced upon her and become a whole hearted and an all-out 
participant m a war in the initiation of which she had no part^ 

We may record a few facts on the question of a provmce bemg firee to 
cut out The concern of the Sikhs bemg with their position m North-West 
India, they were dead agamst Pakistan and the Sikh All Parties’ Committee 
rejected Cripps’ proposal for the reason that they gave the choice to Provmce 
to cut out of the Indian Union They declared “ they would resist by all 
possible means separation of the Punjab from All-India Umon ” To the 
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Sikhs, it was sufficiently bad to be cut out from the Indian Union but to be 
bereft of the Ambala Division (which was the territorial adjustment contem- 
plated by the League’s Lahore Resolution of March 1940) was as to allow 
themselves to be cut up Moreover when Ambala wsa gone, there would 
still be 88 millions of non-Mushms in the Pimjab and the communal problem 
would remain much as it was, while the Sikh problem would be an additional 
complication 

Cripps and the States 

In the States too as in the provinces, there is a nuxed population 
The States cover an area roughly of a third of India or more correctly two 
fifths and a fourth of India’s population The Prmces were concerned with 
their own position and permanency and then also paramounlcy Who 
shorild be the Paramount power to which they should owe allegiance 
Cripps at one time angrily told three Prmces who went to see him on the 
2nd or Srd April 1942 that they must settle their affairs with Congress and 
Gandhi ‘‘ for we are packmg off ” Then there was the question of Parti- 
tion It was not really a different question foi if Paiamountcy should shift 
from the British Crown to the Indian Union and if there should be more than 
one Umon, to which Union should they attach themselves Might they not 
form a Union of their own and cultivate new lelations with the Biitish 
Empire ? Yes, the Draft Declaration visuahzed anew state of affairs, a new 
set of conditions It raised and conceded the question of freedom to provinces 
and States to plump for their own separate Unions so that the old struggles 
of the principles during the Viceroyalty of Lord Willmgdon and Lmhthgow, 
not to jom the Indian Federation, no longer confronted them But while 
the Provinces could form a separate Union no such prospect was held out 
to the Princes who were only to revise their treaties with the British Govern- 
ment Was the British Government adopting their age-long strategy of 
divide and rule once again Why could the States not form a Union them- 
selves So their delegation demanded such “a right to form a Union with 
full sovereign status in accoi dance with a suitable and agreed procedure 
devised for the purpose ” There is no doubt that if that right wcic granted. 
Balkanization of India would have been complete * 

Sir Stafford Cripps supplemented the piovisions oi the Declaration with 
‘‘ off the record ” explanation which he gave at Pi ess Conferences For 
instance, he stated that a Province might cut out of the Umon on a 60 per cent 
majority of the representatives in the Legislature and if that could not be 
obtained on a 51 per cent majority in a referendum to the people 
Mr Jmnah demanded that the Legislatures should not be concerned with the 
question of partition but that a plebiscite be taken and that amongst the 
Itfuslims only, so that according to him 51 percent of the Muslim population 
which is 57 per cent of the whole population of the Punjab (which comes to 
29 per cent ) could determine partition and likewise 51 percent of the Muslim 
population of Bengal which comes to 54 per cent m the Province or m other 
words 27 per cent of the whole population could determme the separation 
of Bengal from the Indian Union 

Some of Cripps’ interviews may be studied here Broadcast on the 
80th of March 1942 (Isi pait) 

It IS for the Indian people and not any outside authority ^ to decide 

imder which of these forms, India will in the future govern herself If 

the Indian people ask our help, it will, of course, be gladly given But 

It IS for you the Indian people to discuss and decide your constitution ” 
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We shall look on Tvith deep interest and hope that \our wisdom 
will guide ^ou truly m this great adventure ” 

But then suddenly a new and the threatening chord was struck 

We are now gii'ing the lead which has been asked for and it is 
m the hands of the Indians and Indians onl^ whether they will accept 
that lead If they fail to accept this opportunity the responsibility 

for that failure must rest with them Our proposals are definite and 
precise If they were to be rejected by the leaders of Indian opinion, 
there will be neither the time nor the opportumt\ to reconsider the 
matter till after the War 

What was worse, m private com ersations, Sir Stafford threatened or 
foietold a repression the bke of which India had ne\er known 

Press Interview 

Q the Indian Umon be entitled to disown its allegiance to the 

Crown 

A Yes In order that there shall be no possibibt\ of doubt we ha\e 
inserted in the last sentence of paragraph (c) (ii) but (the proposed treaty) 
will not impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Umon to decide 
m future its relationship to other member States of the Biitish Common- 
wealth ” The Union would be completely^ free to remain withm or to go 
without the Commonwealth 

Q Will the Indian Umon ha\e the right to enter mto a treaty with 
any other nation m the world 
A Yes 

Q Can the Umon join any contiguous foreign country 
A There is nothing to prevent it 

Paragraph (e) m the Statement of Sir Stafford Cripps is the operative 
portion of the Cripps’ Declaration and it may^ be advantageously studied m 
some detail “ Durmg the critical period which now faces India and 
until the new constitutm can be framed. His Majesty’s Government must 
inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control and direction of 
the Defence of India as part of their world war effort ” 

Cripps’ 4th Press Interview 

Q Exactly at what stage does the British Government propose to 
leave the country ^ 

A As soon as the Constitution-making Body has framed a new consti- 
tution to take the place of the old, the British Government undertake to 
accept and implement the new one and the moment the new constitution 
comes into operation, the change-over takes place 
Q What happens to the Indian Army 

A So far as the New India is concerned, they can have the whole 
of the Indian Army and everyrthmg else As soon as the constitution is 
settled, everything will be transferred to India This last sentence is 
mterpreted by Prof Coupland “ to cover the services at present controlled 
by the Secretary of State ” 

Exit Cripps 

Cripps came and saw and went He was m a hurry to go In fact 
he had not mtended to stay more than two weeks The later developments 
regarding Defence and Col Johnson’s appearance on the scene detamed him 
another week But the end came all of a sudden 
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A strange and inscrutable incident took place during the progress of 
Cripps’ Mission in India, on the 8th of April in Delhi Col Johnson’s formula 
was being considered and amended by the Working Committee There was 
not the faintest suspicion that things were on the brink of failure On the 
other hand the atmosphere was charged with a fair measure of optimism 
While this was so m India, what happened in New York^ Referring in his 
speech at New York Town Hall on the night of the 7th April to the possibility, 
that India’s spokesmen might reiect Cripps’ proposals the British Ambassador 
in Ameiica, Lord Halifax, formerly Lord Irwin and ex-Viceioy of India, 
said 


‘‘ 11 oiu best efforts failed the British Government would find itself 
obliged to do its own duty without the assistance or co-operation of 
the larger orgamsed Indian parties We have had no co operation from 
the Indian National Congress, the largest and the best organised political 
party in India The Congress he said was only a small proportion of 
whole of India and its exclusive claim to speak for the whole of India 
was rejected hy other bodies of Indians ” 

Now this speech was delivered on the 7th April and Lord Halifax must 
have been well briefed fiom London befoie he could have made such a speech 
Two things are clear therefrom Fiist that by the 7th April on which day 
the rejection of the proposals should have been really published in the press 
but for Johnson’s intervention, it was taken for granted m London and the 
same must have been cabled out to New York that the Cripps’ Mission failed 
The second point that was clear was that London’s anxiety was leally to 
placate America and Lord Halifax’s speech was arranged for this purpose 
Itwould, theiefore,benoexaggerationto state that the original Cripps’ Mission 
was likewise designed and conducted for satisfying American public opinion 

Whether it was a change in the course of war or in the International 
situation or whatever else it was, the fact remained that on the evening of the 
tenth April there was a complete change of attitude characterized by a ceitain 
anxiety to close the talks No sooner had they been terminated than Sir 
Stafford Cripps assumed a hostile attitude and went on adding to his charges 
against the Congress The very first thing he did on the 10th evening after 
the return of the Congress President and Jawaharlal from 8, Queen Victoria 
Road was to hasten to Mr Jinnah’s place Next morning the Working 
Committee received a sharp and recriminating letter accusing the Congress 
of a desire to dominate the mmonties It was strange that he should have 
written in this strain when the Congress had never spoken a word about the 
number of members that should be given to it or to the Muslim League and 
other pohtical groups m India Nor was there ever a talk or suggestion that 
out of the 14 members, that with the Commander-in-Chief in addition, might 
form the National Government, the Congress should have majority If 
therefore the Congress shbuld have five or six members representing it, any 
majority that it could ever command must be with the aid of some represen- 
tative of some minority at some time or other It was, therefore, a case of 
minority representatives of one group or another loading the dice In effect 
then the scheme of National Government would be so conducted that it would 
be a minority rule — ^not a majority rule 

That very evening. Sir Stafford gave a broadcast from Delhi in which 
he thought fit to omit from the oral delivery, some of the nasty passages 
incorporated in the written copy presented beforehand and published intact 
latter m the Ress 
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That sentence ran thus — 

“ This critical and unconstructive attitude, natural enough m the 
Law Courts or in the market place, is not the best of arriving at 
compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India 
IS to come into being ’’ 

On the very day. Sir Stafford Cripps declared at a Press Conference that 
the British Government’s draft proposals 'were withdrawn and they reverted 
to the position as it was before he came out to India He admitted that the 
discussions and negotiations were carried on m the most frank and friendly 
spirit on all sides and left no bitterness or rancour m their disagreement 
A declaration so winning and sweelty worded, one would hardlv evpect Tvould 
be followed by a series of attacks against the Congress based on untruth and 
gro'wing in mtensity on each occasion 

On Sir S-tafford Cripps’ return to England he added a further charge 
that the Congress Working Committee 'wanted a change of constiuttion in 
the middle of the war, although no effort was ever made in that behalf bej ond 
acceptmg Sir Stafford’s o'wn suggestion that a slight constitutional change 
would be tabled and placed before the Parliament m order to obviate the 
difficulty arising from the provision m the Act demandmg that three members 
of the National Government should have put m ten years’ service under 
His Majesty’s Government How Sir Stafford could have invented this 
utter xmtruth basis of comprehension^ Then agam he made a statement 
in the House of Commons’ debate m ^hich he accused the Congress of still 
another folly, as mdicated m the following words 

And no risk could be 'taken at such a moment as the present on 
so -vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India 
It was extraordmary that the subtle bram of Sir Stafford Cripps should 
have invented this last excuse for the failure He nowhere mdicated during 
his stay in Delhi, that the mmorities were refusing to consent if Defence 
was transferred oi if Na-tional Government was formed, nor had the Sikhs 
said so nor had the Muslim Executive ever stated it either m their negotiations 
or m their public resolutions This pomt arose for the first time m Parlia- 
ment and It was amazing that a person of the standmg and eminence of 
Sir Stafford Cripps should have been so hard up for arguments that he felt 
it necessary to com one for the occasion 

To sum up then, the proposals of the British Cabmet were, as it has been 
remarked, appropriately, a cheap but attractive bromide enlargement of the 
August Offer, or to vary the simile, they were really the still bom child of the 
Cabmet All that Sir Stafford did m Delhi over a period of twenty days 
was to restore breathmg and life to this still born baby by a process of artificial 
respiration and by incubation Strenuous attempts were made m this behalf 
but they failed although from time to time there appeared to be a sign of the 
respiratory muscles actmg or the cardiac muscles beatmg but the child was 
declared dead by theWorkmg Commi-fctee so early as on the 31st March, 1942, 
% € on the morrow of the pubhcation of the proposals Only Sir Stafford’s 
request that the rejection should not be pubhshed, stayed the hand of the 
Workmg Committee from its publication This was foilo\^ed by concessions 
of a halting and hmi-tmg character which 'was more an insult added to mjury 
than an honest attempt to repair the wrong These held the field till the 
8th April by which time, they were agam rejected and thereafter all hopes 
of recovery were given up But then came a new American Doctor 
Col Johnson, with his own recipe and with whom ‘the former Doctor Sir 
Stafford Cripps held a consultation The Colonel’s prescription also failed 
and on the 11th mornmg the babe was buned seven mthom deep 
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Sii Altred Watson, speaking at the East India Association on May 12, 
a month after Cripps’ letnrn from I>elhi stated that “the British Cabinet in 
dealing with India’s affans in a hurry, consistently blundered He described 
the right to secede, by which any piovmce or State could stay out of the 
Union, — as a wrong step The Congiess, by laismg the terms toi a “settle- 
ment, attempted to put the Biitish Government in the wrong as lefusing 
the Nation’s demands ” 

The side-show of Col Johnson’s w^as destined to piovide more than a 
lecieation to the spectator — a mere diversion fiom the serious and the 
comic parts that weie being enacted by Sir Stafford Cripps himself Soon 
aftei the All-India Congiess Committee’s sittings at Allahabad, Jawaharlal 
Nehru paid a visit to the Colonel and it was followed by an announcement 
that the President’s envoy was urgently leaving foi America on the 16th 
May foi, on his own statement ‘consultation with the President ’ “I look 
foi ward,*’ he added “ to my return to India m the very near future to continue 
our efforts m our common cause against the common enemy ” It is probable 
that Col Johnson’s personal visit to President Roosevelt was occasioned 
by the special visit of JVIr Spry, the Private Secretary in India, of Sir Stafford 
Cripps soon after Cripps’ return to England, for it will be remembered that 
Col Johnson had said that one day there would be a Johnson veision of 
Cripps’ mission 

Cripps vs Milner 

One interesting point that might have arisen and did arise after Cripps’ 
lailure and return to England was whether his proposals stood and if so 
whether they constituted the mtmmtcm of British offer on which for India to 
bargain It may be recalled that Lord Milner’s mission which was successfully 
boycotted m Egypt in 1919 produced certain proposals for the recogmtion of 
Egyptian Independence and the cessation of its bemg regarded as a Protec- 
torate — (while the terms of reference laid down that it should be a British 
protectorate) one of the proposals was that all departments including External 
Affairs should be translerred except Finance and Justice — a strange form 
indeed of Independence These were communicated to Zaglul Pasha 
without taking irom him a note of acceptance and they were regarded as 
the minimum offer of Britain In India altough Sir Stafford Cripps had 
hastily withdiawur them on the 11th April and left India, on the 12th, yet 
Amery and Churchill repeatedly stated several times that they remamed 
m force m their outline — and m all their scope and integrity ” Lord 
Wavell modified them when he urged m his sjiecch of February 17, 1944 
and m his letter of August 17, (1944) to Gandhi that there should be agreement 
of the principal elements in India before National Government could be 
foimed, on the method by which the future constitution might be framed 
Some interesting revelations were made by Louis Fischei regarding the 
Cripps Mission which deserve to be reinembeied 

“ While m India, Cripps told members of his staff and non-English- 
men, too, that before he left England he had asked Winston Churchill 
to remove the Viceroy from office He had apparently anticipated 
trouble from the Viceroy Churchill, according to Cripps, rephed that 
such a step would be inconvement, and that the Viceroy would not 
interiere with the negotiations, although Wavell did have the final word 
on defence questions Cripps mamtamed, however, that he had full 
authority to set up a real Cabmet Government m India On April (^) 
this authority was specifically withdrawn in new mstructions to Cripps 
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cabled from London Cripps 'was told therem that he could not go 
beyond the text of the British Government draft declaration unless he 
obtained the consent of the Viceroy and Wa'^ell That explains the 
collapse of the Cripps Mission The same evening Cnpps said that his 
enemies had defeated him 

“ Cripps packed his bags However, one more effort was made to 
retriev e the situation Throughout the month of February, 1 942, w atching 
Japan advance m the Far East, President Roo&ev elt had taken a lively 
mterest m the Indian question, and when the British Cabmet finally 
decided to send the Cnpps Mission to India, the VTiite House dispatched 
to Churchill a proposal for the solution o^the Indian problem President 
Roosevelt followed every step of the Cripps negotiations, and when the 
break came on Apnl, 9 he tried to persuade Churchill to keep Cnpps ui 
India and resimie the talks But Cnpps did not stay,” savs Mr Louis 
Fischer writing in the ^^Nation"' of New Yoik on 26th September, 1942 ’ 
“ Cnpps did not withdraw his promise because he made it without 
sincerity, he withdrew it because he was stabbed in the back by Enghsh- 
men who differed from him ” declared ^Ir Louis Fischer m reply to 
Mr Graham Spry’s contribution m the New York “Nation” of Nov ember 
14, 1942, in which Mr Spiy demed that such a promise was made by 
Cripps ” 

The Treaty 

The association of a Free India with the British Commonwealth came 
wuth certain implications which are dealt with somewhat frankly b\ Prof 
Coupland undei the head of British obhgations wherem he sa^s 

“ But unlike most of the Dominions, the geographical situation m 
India would necessitate in peace time the stationing of British for es 
on Indian soil and their con elation with Indian forces ni a ijomt s^^stcm 
of Defence ” 

This would naturally form the subject of a Treaty between the Gk)vem- 
ments concerned The conclusion of such a treaty is contemplated m the 
Draft Declaration of 1942 It is described as covermg all necessary matters 
arising out of the complete transfer of responsibihty from the “British to 
Indian hands and that an arrangement for British assistance m Defence 
would be one of these matters was implied at one of the Press Conferences 
held by Sir Stafford Cnpps at Delia “ No Imperial troops wntll be retamed 
in this country,” he said, “ except at the request of or by agreement with 
the new Indian Umon or Umons ” There are precedents for such an arrange- 
ment Under the Smuts-ChurchiU Agreement of 1921, while the Union 
Government is responsible for the whole coastal defence of South Africa, the 
British Government is permitted to use the port of Simonstorm as a naval 
base and to mamtam its own naval dockyard there Under the seventh article 
of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, cancelled by agreement m 1938, the 
defence of certam specified ports was to remam in British hands and facihties 
were to be provided for coastal defences by air and for storage of oil fuel — 
(Coupland) In 1941, an agreement was concluded for the leasmg to the 
U S A of defence bases m Newfoundland, the British Western Indian 
Island and British Guiana When Egypt was freed from the British Pro- 
tectorate and became a wholly mdependent State, the safety of the Suez 
Canal, was secured by Article 8 of the Treaty of aUiance between Egypt and 
Britam” by the right of Britam to station forces m Egyptain temtoiy- in the 
'vicmity of Canal m the zone specified m the annexe to the Article 
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The Constituent Assembly 

Couplaixd Says — 

The proposals made by Sir Stafford Cripps in this behalf contemplated 
an Assembly of 207 members of whom the Biitish Indian representatives 
would be 185 and those of the States 49 — the foimer being elected out of a 
single electoral college composed of the Lower Houses of the different 
Provincial Legislatures on the basis of the total strength and of (Proportional 
Repiesentation) with a single transferable vote Compared to the Constituent 
Assemblies m history, this figiure of 207 is relatively small, for as Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, Ex- Chief Justice, Federal Cowt of India pointed out. Revolutionary 
Fiance had an Assembly of 900 members m 1795, a hke number in 1848 
But they only led to wars and could not restore peace Likewise theGeiman 
National Assembly of 500 m 1848 was unsuccessful The Weimar Republic 
of 1919 was ushered into existence by an Assembly of 420 and it went by the 
Boaid The Russian Constituent Assembly (1917) met only once The 
successful constitutions were, it seems, on the contrary framed by small 
bodies, e g , the Philadelphia Convention havmg average attendance about 
30, the Charelotte town and Quebec Confeiences having 22 and 23 delegates 
and the National Conventions of South Africa and Canada being 50 and 80 
strong and finally the Constitution of U S S R being framed by 31 

It IS further pointed out that as in America, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, the membeis of the Constituent Assembhes weie all the repiesentatives 
ol their respective component Provinces oi States Professor Coupland, 
therefore, recommended that the whole of Biitish India should not be one 
single electoral college but that each Piovmcial Legislature should be one 
unit 

Professor Coupland further points out how the diaft of the South 
African Union Act was approved by the Legislatures of Cape Colony, Tiansvaal 
and the Orange River JBVee State and by relerendum in Natal The draft 
of the Australian constitution after discussion in the States Legislatures 
and subsequent amendment by the Convention was approved of by a re- 
ferendum in each state It may be pointed out in regaid to the strength of 
the Constituent Assembly that its work would be done by smaller committees 
as in the several Round Table Conferences on India in London (1030-31-32) 
and the conclusions presented to a plenary session lor approval That is 
the universally acknowledged method all over If the Constituent Assembly 
of Fiance in 1795 and 1848 and of Russia in 1917 failed, it was due to the 
antecedent political conditions but not to the numbers of the Assembly 

There are instances m the past when the British Government had under- 
taken ‘‘to maintain the liberty of the Catholic Religion in the territories 
annexed from France and m the Quebec Act of 1774, the British Parliament 
made this undertakmg good They were, however, absolved of such obligation 
with the Act of 1867 

Professor Coupland has an illuminating note on another aspect of the 
Treaty 

“ The proposal in the Draft Declaration of 1042 for an Anglo-Indian 
treaty providing for the protection of racial and religious minorities is an 
unsatisfactoiy proposal and should be reconsidered There is one condition 
and one only on which Indian Nationalism could be expected to accept an 
external guarantee for the keepmg of Indian Laws, that is, if it were inter- 
national and wholly, not partly, international For India under a “mmority 
treaty” would be entitled to share in the resentment expressed by the Treaty 
States in Europe at the fact that the mmority obligations are imposed on 
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them alone and not on other States m which the mmority problem hke\Mse 
exists, and to echo their claims that all such States should submit to such 
regime If the Umted Kingdom for example were willing to undertake 
specific obligations as to the treatment of the Catholic minority in Northern 
Ireland or the United States as regards Negroes, or South Africa as regards 
its Ban Bantu inhabitants (numerically a majority, but m status a mmorit\) 
and to recogmze the right of an International authority, m which India 
ex hypothest would be represented, to supervise and m the first resort, to 
enforce the fulfilment of those obligations, then India might conceivably be 
willmg to share m such a system on equal terms with all other Nations 
concerned But that condition can be scarcely regarded as practical politics 
and the guarantee for the operation of the Minority safeguards in the 
Constitution must therefore be found m the second or domestic alternative, 2 e 
the sovereignty of the Law — every precaution is taken that a minority plain 
tiff has access to the Courts and that the meaning of the law is interpreted 
by indisputable authority with right of appeal, pro\ ided to the Supreme 
Court and even an International Court ” 

The cavalier fashion in which Cripps conducted lus mission is best 
described by one of his own coimtrymen. Professor Laski whose verdict is 
given below — 

*‘The one bright spot m the whole record was the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps for the preparation of which, let it be said with emphasis, Mr Attlee 
deserves very great credit But the Cripps Mission came too late , it looked 
more like a counter-move agamst Japan than a recognition of Indian claims, 
at any rate to many important Indians It was carried out far too hurriedly , 
frankly, it was more important for Sir Stafford Cripps to go on working for 
umty m India than to announce the routme of business m the House of 
Commons And it had about it, if I may- say so mthout irreverence, some- 
thing of that British habit which IVIr Kingsley Martm has well described as 
art of forgivmg generously those we have grievously wTOnged It was 
psychologically disastrous for Sir Stafford to go to India m a *‘take it or 
leave it” mood, and, on his return, practically annoimce that we washed our 
hands of the offer. That was boxmd to make it look as though our real 
thought was less the achievement of Indian freedom than of a coup de mam 
m the propagandist’s art among our alhes who contrasted American relations 
with the Phillippmes agamst British relations with India 



BOOK III 
CHAPTER XIV 

Thp Bombo Resolution — ^Its Genesis \nd Sequelae 

Cripps had come and gone The Cripps’ Proposals had been rejected by 
one and all of the notable groups and public bodies in India, though by each 
for its own reasons The position was very much like the boycott of*the 
Simon Commission m 1927-29 by the groups and bodies, each on its own 
grounds The Congress i ejected the Cripps offer in the main because there 
was no responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature The freedom 
of a province to cut out of the union, the exclusion of the States’ people 
from the picture and the virtual reservation of Defence and War, weie 
doubtless additional material factors but they relatively occupied a secondarj- 
place The Muslim League which was ready to accept if the Congress 
accepted, rejected the offer because the freedom of a province to cut out of 
the union as embodied m the offer was neither clear nor full to the point 
of conceding the segmentation of India as desired by it m the demand of 
Pakistan The Hindu Maha Sabha rejected the offer because of the principle 
of dismemberment of Hindusthan even in a rudimentary form The Sikhs 
opposed it tooth and nail because then own community would be distributed 
over two Unions and they claimed the right to foim an autonomous unit 
themsehes To the Depressed Classes there were not they said adequate 
safeguards The Indian Christians and the Labour leadeis spoke m the tone 
and terms of the Congiess The Radical Democratic Party alone accepted 
the offer The States would not have it because whether they joined the 
Indian Union or not, the new situation would involve a revision of their 
Treaty Rights The States’ people did not figure in the pictme at all and 
therefore wwld not look at it 

The reaction to the failure of Cripps’ Mission was so sweeping m lange 
and so piercing m intensity that people began to doubt whether poor Cripps 
was the victim of a stab in the back by the Biitish Government or whether 
crafty Cripps was the willing agent of a policy of “Machieavcllian dissimula- 
tion, profound hypocrisy and perfidy that knew no touch of lemorse,” as 
Dc Quency would say Suffice it, however, to say that his performance drove 
one who was nearest to him amongst Congressmen and through whom he 
had hoped to negotiate his political deal successlully to say “ It is sad beyond 
measure that a man like Sir Stafford Cripps should allow himself to become 
the Devil’s advocate ” So severe a comment was provoked by Sir Stafford’s 
broadcast to America after his return to London and a statement made therein 
to the effect We offered representative Indian political leaders, immediate 
office in the Viceroy’s Executive Council a body of ministers like those who 
advise your (American) Rresident ” Was that so ? Was it not a gross 
untruth, not merely a ‘ terminological inexactitude Was it not indeed a 
barefaced misrepresentation ^ That was not the only misstatement that 
lay to his guilt In saying that the Congress majority wanted to tyranmze 
o'ver the minorities, that Col Johnson’s intervention was solicited by a 
Congressman, that the proposals were rejected by the Congress at Gandhi’s 
instigation and that Gandhi had characterized the offer as a post-dated 
cheque on a crashmg bank, m denying that he (Cripps) had used the word 
‘ Cabinet ’ along with various other expressions in the course of exploring 
the constitutional possibilities and that he used it in a loose sense and not m 
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the strict constitutional meaning of the ** term , Sir Stafford piled up a number 
of imtruths and half truths which greatly redounded to his discredit and 
made his whilom friends and admirers^ his STvorn enemies The same lies 
v^eve taken up statesmen, journalists, authors and propagandists and 
being spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Europe to America, 
from Parliament to Congress, from platform to pulpit Pohtieians copied it, 
Bishops and Archbishops solemnized it and evangelists ga^ e it out as Gospel 
truth Let us heai \\hat Sha^ has to sa\ on such lies 

“ No^ when a he is popular, — ^ali fair\ tales of miracles are, — ^it 
is impossible to overtake it once it gets a start Howevei often and 
authoritatn el> it ma> be disproved, ignorant people keep repeating it 
and journalists keep copying fiom one another until thev cease to want 
to beheve it Then, and not till then, it dies a natural death But the 
death is a \er^ Imgermg one It may easily last a centuiy and a half, 
if I may judge from the number of lies found out and exposed in in\ 
boyhood which are still lampant at the end of my long life 

‘‘ The Lord Melbourne who guided Queen Victoria when she came 
to the throne, is reputed to have set his back to the door at a meeting 
of his Cabinet and said, ‘ I don’t care what damned he w^e must tell, 
but not a man of y^ou shall leave this room until w e ha\ e all agreed to 
tell the same damned he ’ WTiether this tale be true or not, the most 
honest statesman has to govern the people by telling them what it is 
good for them to beheve whether it is true or not If it is proved to be 
false next week, it will not matter m England, as the English people 
ne\er remember a pohtical speech longer than the interval between the 
morning papers and the evenmg ones ” 

But Gandhi was neither a statesman nor a journaliht, neither a scur\y 
pohtician nor a designing propagandist He is a prophet and philosopher, 
a moral man in an immoral society Hxs plan is to meet imtruth with truth, 
to overcome darkness by hght, to conquer death through hfe He is firmly 
convmced that ‘‘an adjustment of social conflict caused by the disproportion 
of power m society will hardly result in justice as long as the disproportion 
lasts ” Bbs ultimate purpose is to find “ pohtical methods which will offer 
the most promise of achaevmg an ethical, social goal for society He therefore 
began his campaign late m April 1942 “ Whatever the consequences, 

therefore, to India, her real safety and Britam’s too hesm orderly and timdly 
Biitish withdrawal from India ” That was the remedy to the disproportion 
in power which lay at the root of all the ills in the world Nor was this the 
first tune that Gandhi had suggested such a withdrawal In makmg his 
rejoinder to one of Mr Amery’s provokmg speeches dehvered m the Com- 
mons on April 22, 1941 regarding the need for agreement amongst the 
pohtical parties m India, Gandhi said “ Why do not British statesmen 
admit that it is after all a domestic quarrel Let them withdraw from India 
and I promise that the Congress and the Xteague and all other parties will 
find It to their mterest to come together ” Gandhi felt “convinced that the 
British presence is the mcentive for the Japanese attack ” “I am convmced 
that the time has come for the British and the Indians to be reconciled to 
complete separation from each other ” “Complete and immediate orderly 
withdrawal of the British from India at least m reality will at once put 

the Allied cause on a completely moral basis 

“ The first condition of British success is the undoing of the wrong ” 

“ I ask every Briton to support me m my appeal to the British at this 
hour to retire from every Asiatic and African possession 
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“ And when one puts moial, in the scales, there is nothing but gam to 
Biitain, India and the world ” 

“ India does not belong to Indians It has been called a British 
possession No contribution made to a conqueror can be truly described as 
voluntary ” 

“ The all'pervading distrust and falsity makes life worthless unless 
one lesists it with one’s whole soul ” 

‘‘ I ask for a bloodless end of an unnatural domination and for a new era ” 
Lca\c India to God and if that be too much, leave her to anarchy ” 

“ The beauty and the necessity for withdrawal lies in its being 
immediate ” 

Gandhi further elaborated how there should be imadulterated non- 
violent non-co operation against the Japanese and advised people not to give 
quarter to them and to be ready to risk loss of several million lives He 
asserted how he used to say that his moral support was entirely with Britain 
but “ today my mind refuses to give that moral support Both Britain and 
America lack the moral basis for engaging in this war unless they put their 
houses m order They have no light to talk about protectmg demociacies 
and civilization until the canker of white superiority is destroyed m its 
entirety ” 

“ People must not on any account lean on the Japanese to get iid of 
British power ” 

“ Hearty co-operation and co-ordmation is impossible where mutual 
trust and respect aie wanting ” 

‘‘ Assummg that the National Government is formed, its first act would 
be to enter into a treaty with the United Nations for defensive operations 
against aggressive powers ” Then Gandhi proceeded to explain what with- 
drawal means Who knows that Britam’s acceptance of my proposal 
will not by itself mean an honourable end of the war resulting m a change 
even in the mentality of Axis powers, that allied troops might remain under 
a treaty with the Government of Free India and at the United Nations’ 
expense for repelling Japanese attack and helping China, inasmuch as the 
abrupt withdrawal of all the allied troops might result m Japan’s occupation 
of India and China’s suie fall ” 

In these and other statements which later became the subiect of fierce 
accusations by Lord Linlithgow and Mr Amery, Gandhi laid down ccitain 
definite and incontestible propositions, namely, that India is held 

(1) by force by Britain as an ally in Impel lalism, 

(2) that the war is bemg fought for freeing conquered nations from 
clutches of the Axis poweis, 

(3) that the Allied nations which affect to bring about such freederth 
should themselves not be guilty of a like deprivation of freedom 
of countries which they had involved m this war of Liberation, 

(4) that India is such a country and Britain is such an ojBTender, 
therefore, Britain and the Alhed Nations fightmg on her side, 
lack the moral basis for the war they wage, 

(5) that India then must first be freed and that will constitute their 
(Britishers’) moral pedestal, 

(6) that a treaty should next be made with India fixing the conditions 
on which British and the Alhed troops may contmue during the 
war m India, 

(7) that India will be thus saved by this orderly and well meamng 

withdrawal from anarchy, that by withdrawal no physical 
withdrawal of every Enghshman was meant , ‘ I meant the 
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withdrawal of British domination and so every Enghshnian in 
India can convert himself into a friend , ‘ withdraw ’ means 

‘ withdraw as masters % 

that * there is no room left for negotiations m the proposal for 
vMthdrawal ’ , Gandhi did not say “ there is no room left m the 
proposal for withdrawal or negotiation,’^ as was alleged by 
Government, 

(8) that the real answer to the demand for an agreement of all the groups 
is furnished in Gandhi’s statement — “ You do not need the consent 
of a Slav e to free hmi The slave often hugs the chams of slavery ” 
If part of India so hugs, it does not mean that the whole of India 
should remam enchamed Congress contends that the objecting 
part as well as the demandmg part must both be freed alike and 
at once, 

(9) that Britam’s withdrawal will give a reality to India’s mternal 
situation and bring together the various groups in umon and 
fellowship, 

(10) that this step may itself lead to a most honourable peace all round 
In making these starthng statements and demands of the British, 
Gandhi w as only thmkmg aloud ” as he himself stated m one of his articles 
Later on, on 5-7-42, he wrote I had not given expression to the whole 
idea in my mmd It is not my nature to work out and produce a finished 
thing all at once’” He makes a statement of Himalayan heights. Pacific 
depths and terrestrial girths His critics pick a stone here or a drop there or a 
cloud elsewhere and take them for the whole These scmtillations of a soul 
undimmed by the smoke-screen of strategy and diplomacy, were too dazzhng 
not only to the Imperiahst rulers that held sway over India but even to some 
of Gandhi’s ovra colleagues Not that there were radical differences betw een 
one group and another, but the approach of the two wmgs differed as spirit 
differs from mtellect The events at the Allahabad session of the All-fridia 
Congress Committee (Apnl-May 1942) as has already been pomted out, 
revealed these differences in approach and attitude. Gandhi’s absence 
from that momentous session added greatly to the difficulties Nor did the 
difficulties disappear m the succeeding months Although Gandhi’s wordmg 
was not accept^ at Allahabad by the Workmg Committee, yet the spirit 
of Gandhi won m that the Working Committee and the A I C C decided 
upon adoptmg an attitude of non-violent non-co-operation against anmvadmg 
Japanese army Professor Coupland’s comment that Pandit Nehru, 
it appeared, had protested that the whole tenour of Gandhi’s draft was 
in favour of Japan and revealed a behef that the Axis powers would win the 
war ” — a view earlier presented by Government in their brochure on 
‘‘Congress Responsibihty foi August Disturtbances” is entirely misplaced 
Drafts are for criticism No draft is perfect nor final and its interpretation 
is the more difficult m the absence of the author during discussions It 
IS well known how a convocation of critics sat over the first lines of Goldsmith’s 
“ TraveUer ” 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ” 

And too, what Jawaharlal said was that the wordmg was apt to be 
mterpreted m a particular manner The draft of a telegram as scrutinized 
m a variety ways and examined from the standjacmt of various misinterpre- 
tations One such mismterpretation was contemplated and sought to be 
guarded against by Jawaharlal It was the legitimate function of the 
Working Committee thus to scrutinize all drafts Nor was the Professor 
correct m saymg that “ Pandit Nehru had surrendered (Vol II, p 298) 
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Up to this point he had consistently preached violent resistance to the 
Japanese and he had spoken to that effect, when Sir Stafford Cripps was at 
Delhi and even later Now he had subscribed to non-violent non-co-operation 
as the only method of defence against invasion ” Did Jawaharlal offer to 
fight the Japanese iirespecti\e of what the British did or said to India’s 
demand ’ If so theie was no quarrel at all But the quarrel between India 
and Biitain had been there before the Allahabad session of the A I C C 
and continued to be thereaftei The thieat of Japanese invasion petered out 
The bioader issue, howevei, lemamed What should India do to solve hei 
problem of deliveiauce from slavery *5* The failure of the Cripps’ Mission 
should lead to its own logical and inevitable corollaiy India could not 
sit with folded hands oi btretch them out in abject mendicancy Nor would 
loud remonstrances and long resolutions frighten her rulers into parting 
with powea She had no alternative but to intensify her non-violent fight 
against the British Individual Civil Disobedience had already been tried 
on a limited scale and for a limited objective Though the campaign had 
been conducted on a small scale, yet it was oiderly and even effective 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad had been released on December 3rd 
(1941) aftei ov'-er 14 months’ imprisonment and m less than three month > 
thereafter Cripps visited India Thiee more months had hardly elapsed 
when a vhole world of events took place in the Indian political world In 
July 1912, the Working Committee met at Wardha and laid their plans foi 
a mass campaign 

Before passing on to the events of July 14th, we must refer here to an 
important episode in Congress history relatmg to Shree C Rajagopalachari’s 
attitude towards Gandhi’s plans He did not identify himself with Gandhian 
prmciples cent per cent We have already seen how he broke away from the 
overriding authority of the prmciple of non-violence and now he began to 
urge that the Muslim League’s demand must be comphed with m order to 
establish that united and common front which the British would then no 
longer be able to resist He had hastily held a Party meeting of the Legisla- 
ture on the 23rd April m Madras and rushed through it two resolutions, — 
one m favour of concedmg Pakistan and the other m favour of reforming 
the Congress Mimstry m Madras He moved the first of them at the A I C C 
at Allahabad and was defeated by an overwhelming majority (120 to 15) 
while the second was withdrawn It was then that as a positive statement of 
Congress position, that Shree Jagat Naram Lai’s resolution which was not on 
the agenda but was sponsored by over 60 members was brought in and passed 
(by 92 for and 17 against) which stated that any proposal to disintegrate 
India by giving liberty to any state or territorial umt to secede from the 
Indian Union or Federation would be highly detrimental to the best interests 
of the people of the different States and Provinces and the country as a whole 
and the Congress cannot agree to any such proposal ” C R had already 
resigned his membership of the Working Committee m order to be able 
to move the aforesaid resolution And when he was defeated, nothing 
daunted, he gave notice that he would carry on his agitation on those hnes 
By July 12th (1942) he was so self-assertive and rebellious that at the instance 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President, Parhamentary Board, Gandhi wrote 
to C R advismg him to resign his membership of the Madras Legislative 
Assembly and even the primary membership of the Congress These he 
did on July 15th Bhulabhai J De^ai had also resigned his membership 
of the Working Committee in the 1st week of July owing to ill-health With 
this background, we may now proceed to study the developments of July 
1942 
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The Working Committee had a long session in Jui} 42 from the 6th to 
the 14th It met m a tense atmosphere m ^vhich confhct prevailed m an 
unusual measure Time and again unorthodo's: members of the Working 
Committee were thrown helplessly back on the Gandhian cult A storm 
laged m the breast of one and all, on the eve of the great decision of August 
for which the July deliberations had paved the way Certam broad conclu- 
‘^lons, howe\er were common to both wings India m bondage enfeebles 
her for her own defence, apart from bemg an evil in itself For the safety 
of the woild as well as for the ending of Nazism, Fascism, Mihtawsm and 
Imperiahsm, British Rule in India must end forthwith Neither the pursuit 
of the pohcy of non -embarrassment of Britain m this war (1939 Sept to 
1940 Oct ) nor the studied moderation of India’s protest through a campaign 
of Individual Civil Disobedience, (1940 Oct to 1941 Oct ), had stirred the 
conscience of Britain On the contrary the failiure of Cnpps’ ]\Iission led 
to a rapid and widespread mcrease of ill- will towards Bn tarn which, the 
Workmg Committee feared, would lead in turn to a passive acceptance 
by the Indian people of Japanese aggression It could only be neutrahzed 
and convex ted into positive goodwill towards Britain by helpmg India to 
feel the glow of freedom Nor did the communal differences have a chance ot 
settlement so long as the third party cootmued to exercise dommation 
The proposal of withdrawal of British Government was meant to be earned 
out with goodwill which m its turn would help the lormation of a Provisional 
Government An earnest appeal was made to the British Government to 
accept the proposal 

India was really at cross roads 

The resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha in the 
second week of July, was one which, though it had not taken the country 
surprise, was at the same time based upon policies and principles seemiiigl 3 f 
opposed to those by which the Workmg Committee had sworn during the 
previous three years The Congress had always avowed sympathy with 
Ihe democratic poweis and therefore, with the United Nations engaged in 
the war, and expressed m clear terms their antipathy to Fascism and Na 2 asm 
and in pursuance of this poliej^, the Workmg Committee had scrupulousl> 
adopted an attitude of non-embarrassment of the British in this war The 
Wardha Resolution, however, appeared to be capable of bemg mterpreted 
m the opposite way For one thmg, it was stated by responsible men that 
for India to engage Bntamnow m a non-violent campaign, would be practically 
extending an mvitation to Japan to invade the county and would be a 
leversal of the pohcy of non-embarrassment At first sight such an mter- 
pretation and such a criticism appeared plausible and therefore the resolution 
must be exammed with a view to reconciling its wording with the past avowals 
of the Congress 

It IS true that the Congress had adopted the pohcy of non-embarrassment 
by postponing its campaign of Civil Disobedience till November 1940, t e 
for a year and two months smee the outbreak of the war, and the reason was, 
as has been stated by the critics themselves, that it had sympathy wiiJi the 
democratic group of nations and hostdity towards Fascism and Nazism 
It was stated when Individual Civil Disob^ience was started on the slogan 
based upon freedom of speech, that it relaxed its adherence to the prmciple 
of non-embarrassment At the same time, however, the campaign of Cii li 
Disobedience maugurated m October 1940, was so methodical and so well- 
regulated that whde, on the one hand, it might be regarded as a breach of the 
pohcy of non-embarrassment, on the other hand, it exposed itself to the 
criticism that it was an eyewash The truth lay midway between the two 
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criticisms in the fact that non embarrassment would not go to the point of 
self-extmction If this little explanation was borne in mind, it would be 
easy also to understand the development of later events culminating in the 
Wardha Resolution of the middle of July There is a continuity of thought 
coursmg along the steps and stages thiough which the Congress had taken 
Its campaign, now of silent waitmg, and now of anxious mquny, now of gentle 
protest and now of stern revolt Let us examine this policy and see whether 
this culmination w as not inevitable 

It IS unnecessary to reiterate all those events that had happened since 
the outbreak of the war m the way of mteriogatories and leplies, offers and 
rejections, as between the Congress and Government and Government and 
the Congress From the outset, the Congress was offering co-opeiation in 
the wai but co-operation, as a free and equal partnei in the vicissitudes of 
war and not as a slave Tw o cardmal things ha\ e to be remembered — first, 
that the Congress would not allow India to jom a war without her consent 
and, secondly, the country’s participation in the war could only be based 
upon the immediate recognition of the independence of India and the admis- 
sion of the light of this ancient comitiy to determine its own destmy and to 
participate in war effort, when it chose to do so, out of its own free will 
The Poona Offer w as but a step m this direction The negotiations with 
Cripps was the logical culmination of the Poona Offer Cupps’ visit proved, 
jbLOwevei,a disappointment to India as was well known forthwith throughout 
the world If the conservative elements of Britain still proclaimed that the 
Cripps’ offei was the maximum limit to which she could go, one could only 
interpret it as the diehard cry of a nation that would not leain a lesson from 
4 ts past The result of Cripps’ xisit was a gain to Biitain and not to India, 
for Cripps gamed four points for his country namely, 

(1) The tacit consent of the Congress to a temporary arrangement 
imder which India would agree to be a Dominion with the right 
to secede 

(2) India’s silent assent to the immediate political solution not 
comprismg the peoples of the States 

(8) India’s passive acquiescence to each side makmg its statement 
on the question of Pakistan without either committing itself 
to a defimte decision, and finahy 

(4) The approval, foi the time bemg, of the Congress to a division 
of powers during the war under Defence 

All these concessions, if we may so term them, since lapsed altogether 
so far as India was concerned, and it is not likely that in any scheme of 
negotiations that England might set on foot in the future, she would take 
up the threads of past pourparler at their broken ends and try to continue 
th^ After the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps and the events that followed 
it, India’s path of duty was clear before her vision Let us study the situation 
briefly 

The bombmgof Cocanada and Vizagapatam took place on April 6, 1942 
durmg Cripps’ stay in Delhi The evacuation of Madras and the towns and 
the cities along the eastern coast of India was done at the instance of the 
authoiities and was the immediate consequence of the bombing and the 
sighting of the Japanese ships m the waters of the Bay of Bengal and the 
consequent pamc which spread from Trincomalee m Ceylon to Calcutta 
It was taken for granted that India would shortly be mvaded by the Japanese 
What was India to do under the circumstances if the enemy should mvade 
this country ^ Should she resign herself to her fate like the dhoby’s donkey 
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that "vvas frightened the ne\^s of itb sale to another dhoby or T^as India to 
prepare herself for stern resistance against tlie threatened m\ asion and the 
threatening invader ? This is not a matter of strategy It v,as no militar\ 
affair, for India Tias a stranger both to strategy and military tactics She 
had no tv capons There tv as much loose talk about the time that Indians 
should offer guerilla fight against the Japanese But guerilla warfare could 
onl\ be carried on Tvith the aid of weapons and India had no weapons on the 
Viceroy’s owm admission, for he stated that there were not enough weapons 
m the country eTen for the tramed armies Therefoie guerilla warfare was 
an impossibihty, apart from the larger question of t loience and non-\aolence 
There were two courses open before the country a stern ps\chological and 
moral resistance to the imader or a silent submission to the enemy The 
problem was, therefore a ps\ choiogical one and onlv a psT chological approach 
would saTe the nation from the attitude of helplessness and impotence which 
has been nurtured in the country for OTer 150 Teais Here was India, the 
Tictim of an old and long-standmg aggression, which was asked silently to 
leconcile herself to it and at the same tmie, here was an imader threatening 
the inT asion of the country agamst which the old aggressor wanted his Tictim 
to protest and to fight tor all that India was worth Now, then, it came to 
this, that India must accept her past slavery uncomplammgly but must 
protest agamst the new slavery w ith all her might and mam, and with all her 
strength and spirit This was a psychological impossibility To submit to 
past aggression breeds the spirit of submission to future aggression as well 
If the fate of India was to be silent sufferance of the past encroachments 
upon her hberty, then the same fate would naturally be considered by Indians, 
long accustom^ to the doctrme of pre-destmation, as dictatmg an equally 
silent reconciliation to the commg misfortunes of life Therefore, not to 
resist British aggression was to invite Japanese mvasion Really then, the 
Congress came to a conclusion which was just the reverse of the charge 
And this conclusion was arrived at by judgmg the problem not from the physical 
standpomt, for that way India had no place or personahty, no independent 
judgment or mdependent means, but by a psychological approach to it It 
was not merely psychological but ethical also m its character, for it was 
the man-in-the-street, unsophisticated by Enghsh education and the prizes 
and preferments that it brought m its tram, that had to answer the 
Congress and his answer was plam, namely that agression was aggression 
w hether it was old or new and there could be no thought of resisting the 
new aggression while the soul of man was being stirred to its very depths m 
protest against the old This is the reply" to those that ask the question 
whether the Congress has not betrayed its oTm avowals and prmciples 
Non-embarrassments is very good, but non-embarrassment cannot be 
unilateral The Congress strove its best not to embarrass Britain but 
Britam was contmually embarrassmg the country and the most difficult of 
these embarrassments arose with the threats of enemy mvasion What should 
she do m this crisis^ She was impaled upon the horns of a ddemma and 
could not easily get nd of a difficult situation without taking a firm and final 
decision 

But to the careful reader of the resolution who is not carried away by 
the first impressions created m his mmd by the reports that had reached him, 
it W€is evident that the resolution of the Workmg Committee was not as yet an 
immediate call to arms The Committee had restated its case with the utmost 
scrupulousness and self-respect and had gone the length of pleading wnth 
the British Govenunent ” to accept the highly just proposal of the Congress 
The demand was that India should be nd of the incubus of foreign domination 
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by the Bxitish withdi awing their rule with goodwill It was not with^good- 
woU that Britain withdrew fiom Malaya or Smgapoie oi Biuma Britain 
withdrawal was forced at the point of the bayonet and the people ot tho^c. 
three countries were latei subject to a double attack, — on one side by Japan 
and, on the other side, by Britain heiself The result was that these countries 
were tossed about from pillar to post and subjected to buffers incidental to 
and resultmg fiom conflict with both and it was this that generated ill-will 
in them towards both India was anxious to avoid such a contingency, and 
therefore, exhorted England to save India from the miseiable fate that has 
overtaken hei sister countries m South East Asia After all, to withdraw 
from India would be an act of justice in itself and one wholly m conformity 
with the ideals and the avowals associated with the war 

Heie may appiopriately be mcorporated the Working Committee s 
resolution of July 1942 

Resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha on Jul5’^ 
14 , 1942 

** Events happenmgfrom day to day, and the expeiience that the people 
of India are passing through, confirm the opinion of Congressmen that Briti<-h 
rule m India must end immediatelv, not merely because foieign domination, 
even at its best, is an evil in itself and a contmumg injury to the subject 
people, but because India m bondage can play no effective paitm defending 
herself and in affectmg the fortunes of the war that is dcsolatmg humanity 
The freedom of India is thus necessary not only in the interest of India but 
also foi the safety of the world andfortheendmgof Nazism, Fascism, Militarism 
and other forms of imperialism, and the aggression of one nation over anothei 
Ever smce the outbreak of the woild war, the Congiess has studiedly 
pursued a policy of non-embariassment E'ven at the iisk of making its 
Satyagraha ineffective, it dehberately gave it a symbolic charactei, in the hope 
that this policy of non-embarrassment, carried to its logical extreme, would 
be duly appreciated and that leal power would be transferred to populai 
representatives, so as to enable the nation to make its fullest contribution 
towards the realisation of human freedom throughout the world, which is iii 
danger of being crushed It had also hoped that negatively nothing would 
be done which was calculated to tighten Britain’s stranglehold on India 
These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces The abortive Cripps 

Proposals showed m the clearest possible manner that there was no change in 
the British Government’s attitude towards India and that the British hold 
on India was in no way to be relaxed In the negotiations with Sn Staffoid 
Cripps, Congress representatives tiled their utmost to achieve a mmimum, 
consistent with the national demand, but to no avail This fiustration hab^ 
resulted m a rapid and widespread increase of ill-will against Britain and 
a growing satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms The Working Com- 
mittee view this develoinnent with grave apprehension as this, unless checked, 
will mevitably lead to a passive acceptance of aggression The Committet 
hold that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission to it must mean 
the degradation of the Indian people and the contmuation of their subjection 
The Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Smgapore and 
Burma and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or mvasion 
of India by the Japanese or any foreign power 

The Congress would change the present ill- will agamst Britam mto good- 
will and make India a wiUmg partner m a jomt enterprise of securmg freedom 
for the nations and peoples of the world and m the trials and tribulations 
which accompany it This is only possible if India feels the glow of freedom 
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The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring about a 
solution of the communal tangle But this has been made impossible bj ike 
presence of the foreign Po'wer ^hose long record has been to pursue relentlessly 
the policy of divide and rule Only after the ending of foreign domination 
^ad mter^ention, can the present unreahty give place to reaht^^ and the 
2^eople of India, belongmg to all groups and parties, face India’s problems 
uni solve them on a mutually agreed basis The present political parties 
formed chiefly with a ^new to attarct the attention of and influence the British 
Power, viU then piobably cease to function For the first time in India’s 
history, reahsation will come home that prmces, 3agirdars, zamindars, and 
propertied and momed classes, dri\e their Tvealth and property from the 
\sorkers m the fields and factories and else\vhere, to whom essentially power 
and authority must belong On the withdrawal of British Rule in India 
responsible men and women of the eoimtry will come together to form a 
Pro\'isional Government, representatn e of aU important sections of the people 
of India which wall later evolve a scheme w hereby a Constituent A^semblv 
can be convened m order to prepare a constitution for the government of 
India acceptable to all sections of the people Representatives of Free 
India and representati\ es of Great Bntam will confer together for the 
adjustment of future relations and for the co-operation of the two countries 
as alhes m the common task of meeting aggression It is the earnest desire 
ot the Congress to enable India to resist aggression efPectivelv with the people’s 
umted will and strength behmd it 

In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British Rule from India, 
the Congress has no desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Bntam or the 
Alhed Powers m their prosecution of the war, or m any way to encourage 
aggression on India or increased pressure on China by the Japanese or an^ 
other Power associated with the A:k.is group Nor does the Congress intend 
to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied Powers The Congress is 
therefore agreeable to the statiomng of the armed forces of the Alhes m India, 
should they so desire, m order to ward off and resist Japanese or other 
aggression, and to protect and help China 

The proposal of withdrawal of the British Power from India was never 
intended to mean the physical withdrawal of all Britisheocs from India, and 
certainly not of those who would make India their home and live there as 
citizens and as equals with the others If such withdrawal takes place with 
goodwill. It would result m establishing a stable Provisional Government 
ui India and co-operation between this Government and the Umted Nations 
in resisting aggression and helping China 

The Congress realises that there may be risks mvolved m such a course 
Such risks, however, have to be faced by any country m order to achieve 
freedom and, more especially at the present critical juncture, m order to 
save the coimtry and the larger cause of freedom the world over from far 
greater risks and perils 

While, thererore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the national 
purpose, it washes to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, m so far as 
IS possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United Naticflos 
The Congress would plead with the British Power to accept the very reasonable 
and just proposal herein made, not only m the mterest of India but also that 
of ifoitain and of the cause of freedom to which the Umted Nations proclaim 
their adherence 

Should, however, this appeal fail, the Congress cannot view without 
the gravest apprehension the contmuation of the present state of affairs, 
olvmg a progressive deterioration in the situation and weakenmg of India’s 
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will an(i poiiver to resist aggicssion The Congress will then be reluctantly 
compelled to utilise all the non-violent strength it might have gathered since 
1920, when it adopted Non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication 
of pohtical rights and liberty Such a widespread struggle would inevitably 
be under the leadership of Gandhiji As the issues raised are of the most 
vital and far-reaching importance to the people of India as well as to the 
peoples of the Umted Nations, the Working Committee refer them to the 
All-India Congress Committee for final decision For this purpose the A I C C 
will meet in Bombay on the seventh of August, 1942 

In this connection one may recall what De Valera had said to Britain 
in 1925 

** Your baneful influence on the past has been responsible for political 
divisions m this country Remove that influence It is a thing that 
you ought to do for 3 ustice’s sake If you do it you deserve no thanks 
whatever for doing justice, but ^et because there are in our country 
a political minority who wish to have association with you, we are ready 
to meet the desire of that minority on the condition that the minority 
will give loyal allegiance to this nation as a smgle State ” 

Britain repeatedly announced the fact that she is giving independence 
to India immediately after the war Britain, therefore, had to answer two 
questions Will Britain’s chances of receiving the best of India’s help be 
better when she makes India a willing partner now and here in the war- 
effort by making her a free nation ^ Or, will she get large help by forcing 
India’s participation as a slave nation m this gigantic war effort without 
which Britain would feel naturally weaker There can only be one answer 
from any thinking peison Bo today what you need and not postpone it 
till to-morrow The postponement will only lesult in general ill- will, suspicion 
and apatiliy The Congress resolution has made no secret of, what the 
Congress considers to be, the inchnation of the mass of the population as 
between Japan and Britain Now, the Congress is sincerely anxious to fight 
the general feeling so described in the resolution with all its strength If 
you want to destroy a certain passion in a person, you must substitute for it 
an equally compelling or a still more overriding passion The man that 
should be weaned from his alcohol should be treated to tea or coffee If the 
unreasonable inchnation of the Indian populace towards Japan is to be 
subdued, that passion begotten of prejudice, disgust and hatred, must be 
replaced by a counter passion which engages the affections of the Indian 
people and appeals to their minds much more intimately than anything else 
Such a passion is the passion for one’s own independence 

Tell the Indian people that they are free, — ^free as air, free as the birds 
m the sky and the fish in the sea, and they would be wilhng to sacrifice their 
all in order to support their own freedom which must be protected as much 
against the invasion of a new aggressor as from the tentacles of an old 
occupant This is the rationale and this is the psychology of the Working 
Committee’s resolution of July 1942 Whether the mass action that has 
been visualised in the operative clause of the resolution is destined to come 
into being depends largely upon England’s own wisdom and foresight It 
IS up to Britain to avoid this comphcation at a criitical stage in Britam’s 
history as well as India’s and it is up to Britain’s allies whom India cannot, 
of course, directly address in the matter, to intercede and do their best to 
ensure their own victory by engaging the millions of India and her untold 
resources on the side of the Umted Nations In the World War I, it was a 
crane to address America Now it is a weekly happening ever since Col 
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Johnson set foot in Delhi on April 8, 1942 It is not India that entreats 
America but it is America that appeals to India to put forth India s best 
effort on the side of the democratic nations In the first World War, (1914-18) 
when IVIrs Besant had sent Mr and Mrs Hotchner to President Wilson to 
plead India’s case, Mr Montagu grew red iMth rage but in 1942 Col Johnson 
the personal en\oy of President Roosevelt, addmssed India saying, 

“ Oh good peole of India give us > our confidence, as we will give 

3 ^ou ours 

It is for Bntam and America to influence each other m the direction 
of effectmg speedily and m the fullest measure, India s emancipation fiponi 
the grip of British and, latterly, from that of ‘ the Anglo-American 
Commom\ealth ’ That would secure victory for the AUies and save Britain 
and India much avoidable miserv and bmd them together by indissoluble 
ties of mutual regard 

The lapse of wellmgh two months since this resolution was passed 
and the e\ ents that happened during this mterval left no alternative to the 
A I C C that met in Bombay to approve of and endorse the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution and pass it in substantially the same language though 
with small differences m the nature of emphasis and clarification 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE A I C C ON AUGUST 7 & 8 
1942 IN BOMBAY 

On the Recommendation of the Working Committee 

‘‘ The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful 
consideration to the reference made to it hy the Working Committee in their 
resolution dated July 14, 1942, and to subsequent events, mciudmg the 
development of the war situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen 
of the British Government, and the comments and criticisms made m India 
and abroad The Committee approves of and endorses that resolution and 
IS of opmion that events subsequent to it have given it further justification, 
and have made it clear that the immediate endmg of British rule in India is 
an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the cause 
of the United Nations The continuation of that rule is degradmg and 
enfeeblmg India and makmg her progressively less capable of defending herself 
and of contributing to the cause of world fr^dom 

The Committee has viewed wuth dismay the deterioration of the 
Situation on the Russian and Chmese fronts and conveys to the Russian and 
Chmese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism m defence of their 
freedom This increasing peril makes it mcumbent on all those who strive 
for freedom and who s^Tnpathise with the victims of aggression, to examine 
the foundations of the pohcy so far pursued by the Allied Nations, whichhave 
led to repeated and disastrous failure It is not by adhermg to such aims 
and policies and methods that failure can be com erted into success, for past ex- 
perience has shown that failure is inherent m them These policies have been 
based not on freedom <'0 much as on the domination of subject and colonial 
countries, and the contmuation of the imperiahst tradition and method 
The possession of empire, mstead of adding to the strength of the ruling Power, 
has become a burden and curse India, the classic land of moderrf imperialism, 
has become the crux of the question, for by the freedom of India w^ Britain 
and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa be 
filled with hope and enthusiasm The endmg of British rule in this country 
IS thus a vital and immediate issue on which depend the future of the war 
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aud the success ol freedom and democracy A free India will assure this 
success by throwmg all her great resources in the struggle for freedom and 
against the aggression ot Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism This will not only 
affect materially the fortunes of the war, but will brmg all subject and 
oppressed humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
Nations, whose a.]ly India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership ot 
the world India m bondage will contmue to be the symbol of British 
imperialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the fortunes of all 
the Umted Nations 

The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India 
and the ending of British domination No future piomises or guarantees can 
affect the present situation or meet that peril They cannot produce the 
needed psychological effect on the mmd of the masses Only the glow of 
freedom now can release that energy and enthusiasm of millions of people 
which will immediately transform the nature of the wai 

The A I C C therefore repeats with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the British Power from India On the declaration of India’s 
independence, a Provisional Government will be formed and Free India will 
become an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom The Provision- 
al Government can only be formed by the co-operation of the principal 
parties and groups in the country It will thus be a composite government 
representative of all important sections of the people of India Its primar\ 
functions must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the armed 
as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with its Allied 
powers, to promote the well-bemg and progress of the workers in the fields and 
factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially all po wer ^and authority must belong 
The Provisional Government will evolve a scheme for a Constituent Assembly 
which will prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable 
to all sections of the people This constitution, according to the Congress 
view, should be a federal one, mth the largest measure of autonomy for the 
future relations between India and the AUied Nations will be adjusted by 
representatives of all these free countries conferrmg together foi their mutual 
advantage and for their co-operation m the common task of resisting aggression 
Freedom will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s 
umted will and strength behind it 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to this freedom 
of all other Asiatic nations imder foreign dommation Burma, Malaya, 
Indo-Chma, the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete 
freedom It must be clearly understood that such of these countries as are 
under Japanese control now must not subsequently be placed under the rule 
or control of any othei Colonial Power 

While the A I C C must primarily be concerned with the independence 
and defaice of India m this hour of danger, the Committee is of opmion that 
the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a 
World Federation of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of 
the modern world be solved Such a World Federation would ensure the 
freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation 
by one nation over another, the protection of national minorities, the advance- 
ment of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world’s resources 
for the common good of all On ^e estabhshment of such a World Federa- 
tion, disarmament would be practicable in all countries, national armies, navies 
and air forces would no loiiger be necessary, and a World Federal Defence 
Force would keep the world peace and prevent aggression 
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An independent India would gladly join such a World Federation 
and co-operate on an equal basis with othei nations in the solution oi 
international problems 

Such a Federation should be open to all nations Tiho agree with its 
fundamental prmciples In \iew of the war, however, the Federation must 
inevitably, start with, the Umted Nations Such a step taken now will 
have a most powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, 
md on the peace to come 

The Committee regretfully realises, ho’wever, that despite the tragic 
and overwhelming lessons of the war and the penis that overhang the world 
the governments of few countries are >et prepared to take this inevitable 
step towards World Federation The reactions of the British Government 
and the misguided criticisms of the foreign press also make it clear that even 
the obvious demand for India’s mdependence is resisted, though this has 
been made essentially, to meet the present peril and to enable India to defend 
herself and help China and Russia m their hour of need The Committee 
IS anxious not to embarrass in any way the defence of China or Russia, whose 
freedom is precious and must be preserved, or to jeoparadise the defensive 
capacity of the Umted Nations But the pen! grows both to India and these 
nations, and inaction and submission to a foreign administration at this stage 
IS not only degradmg India and reducing her capacity to defend herself and 
resist aggression, but is no answer to that growmg penl and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations The earnest appeal of the Working 
Committee to Great Britain and the Umted Nations has so far met with no 
response, and the criticisms made m many foreign quarters have shown an 
Ignorance of India’s and the world’s need, and sometimes even hostility 
to India’s JEreedom, which is sigmficant of a mentality of dommat^on and 
racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a proud people conscious ot 
their strength and of the justice of their cause 

The A I C C. would yet agam, at this last moment, m the mterest 
of world freedom, renew this appeal to Bntam and the Umted Nations 
But the Committee feels that it is no longer justified m holding the nation 
back from endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist and autho- 
ritarian government which dominates over it and prevents it from function- 
ing in its own mterest and m the mterest of humamty The Committee 
resolves, therefore, to sanction for the vindication of India’s mahenable right 
to freedom and mdependence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country might utilise all the 
non-violent strength it has gathered dunng the last twenty-two years of 
peaceful struggle Such a struggle must inevitably be underthe leadershipof 
Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the 
nation m the steps to be taken 

The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers 
and hardships that will fall to their lot wnth courage and endurance, and 
to hold together under the leadership of Gandhiji, and carry out his mstruc- 
tion£» as disciplmed soldiers of Indian freedom They must remember that 
non-violence is the basis of this movCTaent A time may come when it may 
not be possible to issue instructions or for instructions to reach our people, 
and when no Congress Committees can function. When this toppens, 
every man and woman, who is particqiatiiigm this movement must nmetiOT 
lor himself or herself withm the four corners of the general instructions issued 
Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be his own ginde 
urging him on along the hard road where there is no resting place and which 
leads ultmiately to the mdependence and dehverance of India 
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Lastly, whilst the A I C C has stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India the A I C C wishes to make it quite clear 
to all concerned that by embarking on mass struggle it has no intention 
of gainmg power for the Congress The power, when it comes, will belong 
to the whole people of India 

The resolution emphasised India’s sub]ection as degiadmg to her morally 
and enfeebling her m her war efforts The possession of Empire is a burden 
and a curse and aims and policies based thereon make failure inherent 
in them Futuxe pxomises of freedom cannot produce the necessary psy- 
chological and moral effect on the masses The Provisional Government 
and the Constitutent Assembly leading to a Federal India and the World 
Federation, are referred to, the last of these bemg, to start with, confined 
to the United Nations with India as a free and independent member thereof 
The resolution concludes with an appeal to Britain and the sequel of mass 
Civil Disobedience in case of Britain’s failure to respond Three points 
are added anew in this resolution The first is that the primary functions 
of the Provisional Government ‘‘must be to defend India and resist aggres- 
sion with all the aimed as well as ike non molent forces at its command,” the 
second is that in describing the futme Federal structure, it is explicitly 
stated oi to be accurate restated* that “ the constitution should be a Federal 
one with the largest measure of Automomy for the Federating Umts and 
with the lesiduaryipowexs resting in these units” and the thud is that the 
Freedom of India should be the symbol of and prelude to the Fieedom of 
Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq which must not 
be placed undex the rule or contxol of any other colonial powei 

The A I C C met on the 7th and 8th of August in the midst of the 
utmost tension alike on part of its members and of the public The House 
looked not like a Committee meeting but like a miniature Congress with an 
audience well nigh twenty thousand in numbers Bombay knows no nig- 
gardliness and has perhaps made the best reputation foi hospitality and 
mmute attention to details The atmosphere in which the deliberations 
began was suddenly changed by the friendly attitude of a leading Muslim — 
Dr Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan) who had been w ox king out the 
plans of Pakistan for some time, and who suddenly came out with a ciiticisni 
of the non possumus attitu.de of the Mushm League on the question and 
suggesting that the League should give up the demand of Pakistan and ad- 
dress itse& to the question of National Government Letters passed between 
him and the President of the Congress in which the latter reiterated the 
position that whatever was stated by the Congress Woikmg Committee m 
Delhi recogmzing the right of a territorial umt to self-determination, remained 
intact and was not disturbed or discounted by the Allahabad Resolution 
opposmg Pakistan, moved by PandiWTO'gat Naram Lai Gandhi himself 
passed a note to a common friend who came with an enquiry after a conver- 
sation with Mr Jiimah to the effect that the offer made by the Congress 
President to the British that they might transfer authority to any commu- 
nity (Mushm League to take over the National Government) was not merely 
rhetorical but was seriously; meant Nor was the Congress in any mdecent 
haste or unnecessary hurry to maugurate Mass Civil Disobedience before 
fully exploring the last chance of a peaceful and friendly settlement by a 
talk with the Viceroy and if necessary by addressmg China and America, 
the other members of th e Umted Nations, on the subject 

* This clmise r^atmg to the residuary powers is but the virtual repetition of a r( 
^lution passed by the Working Committee m July 1981 on the eve of the 2nd Round 
Table /Conference 
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If Go\ernnient entertained any hope of the A ICC throA^ mg out the 
resolution of the Working Committee, the proceedings of the former pro'* c d 
them to be altogether wrong Nor was Government off its guard As 
subsequent events showed they had made all necessary preparations to 
combat the Congress movement from the very moment when the Working 
Committee had passed their resolution in Julj^ at Wardha The meeting 
ot the A I C C , they held, was but a concession to the Congress constitution 
The amendments to the Resolution were more or less of a formal nature 
and all of them were withdrawn except the one sponsored the Communists 
This group had smce sometime after Russia joined the war (June 1941 ) 
adopted the attitude of calling the War a People’s war and urgmg particip i- 
tion m War effort under instructions as was widely believed, from their 
Headquarters in London They stood accordingly, for efforts towards com- 
munal umty and for helpmg the United Nations in India’s Defence Th<" 
A I C C resolution was mo\ed by Pandit Jawahailal Nehru and seconded 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai J Patel and was passed with but thirteen voting 
agamst (twel\e of whom were Commumsts and the thirteenth, the father ol i 
Commumst) 

To recall the thoughts and sentiments expressed by the speakers, 
would be not merely interesting but helpful m understandmg the plan and 
purpose of the Congress decision Jaw aharlal Neliru m replyrmg to the <ariti- 
cisms, explained how wholly wrong were the Communists and how the 
stand taken up by them was altogether without mass support The American 
and the British view of war, he said, appeared to be determmed hy a count 
of the Tanks and Planes at their command But the real need of the hour 
was to shift the emphasis from the physical to the moral plane What 
mattered was the popular support of the Asiatic and the African people foi 
the wai on hand The flame that would be kmdled hy passmg the resolu- 
tion of the day would illumme the darkened horizon right up from the 
Caucasus to Chimgking Referring to the Communal tangle he described 
how the Congress had even been demed the light to select its owm represen- 
tatives, for the League would not have a Mushm on the Congress Committee 
of negotiation This was an insult to the Congress and its President, — ^the 
Maulana It might be that the Congress made mistakes m their attempts 
towards a settlement of the Communal problem, but its conscience was 
clear, for the attempts that were made were both strenuous and smcere and 
they were all frustrated The resolution represented the voice of India, — 
the voice of oppressed humamty The Congress was m dead earnest about 
its demand, but the offer of co-operation embodied in its resolution could 
only be on terms of equality with the other free nations of the world- India 
would not co-operate as a slave It was regrettable that the leaders of the 
West refused to think m terms of elemental changes which moved humanityx 
Mr Churchill addressing the House of Rerpresentatii es at Washington still 
talked of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, marchmg m majesty, 
but, however, thrilling it might be to the Anglo-Saxon race, the fact remain^ 
that there were other Nationalities m the world, and Asia at any rate was 
not gomg to tolerate such a picture Indian nationalism itself outhved 
its narrow limits of the earher days and hitched itself to broader intemation- 
£dism Indians knew what subjectidn was more than any one else They 
had suffered it for so long a period that they would throw off the shackles 
into the fire and emerge as a free people or be reduced to dust and ashes 

The Maulana referred to his offer at Allahabad of appomting a Com- 
mittee for negotiation with the League In his final speech after the resolu- 
tion was passed, he counselled patience and said that if they did not hasten 
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Mass Ci\il Disobedience, it ^as only to strengthen the giound under their 
feet He himself mtended writing to President Roosevelt and the General- 
issimo in Chungking 

Gandhi spoke after the resolution was passed Verily Gandhi spoke 
hke a prophet m a moment of inspiration, full of fire, purifying by its flames, 
but consummg by its contact, rismg from the sordid depths of pohtics to 
the sublime heights of humamty, fellowship on earth and of peace and 
goodwill to mankmd, — ^in a world — ^full of the spirit Divme Indeed he 
spoke as the gieat leveller up of the nations, the friend of the poor, the 
uplifter of the depressed and the emancipator of the enslaved He spoke 
m the spirit of the famous words of Abraham Lmcoln With mahce toward 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
th^ right, let us strive on to fimsh the work we are in to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a 3ust and lastmg peace amongst ourselves and with all 
nations ” 

Gandhi spoke really as the chief servant of the Nation and as such ap- 
pealed to the Umted Nations not to miss the opportunity of a hfetime As 
such too, he called on all Indians to feel and behave as Free men and had a 
word to say to the Press and the Princes, to the students and the teachers, 
to Government servants and the pubhc 

I take up my task of leading you m this struggle, not as your 
commander, not as your controller, but as the humble servant of you 
all and he who serves best becomes the chief among them I am the 
chief servant of the Nation that is how I look at it/’ declared Gandhi 
and m wmdmg up his speech, he added ‘‘ I want to share all the shocks 
that you have to face ” 

Gandhi recited the substance of the foreign criticism of his movement by 
saying that he knew he had forfeited the privilege of the friendship and 
the trust of many of his friends, in India and abroad so much so that they 
had then begun, some to doubt his wisdom, and others even to doubt his 
honesty 


‘ My wisdom is not such a treasure that I cannot afford to loose, 
but honesty is a precious treasure to me ” 

I must suppress the voice within me That voice tells me that I 
shall have to fight against the whole world, and stand alone , it also 
tells me, ‘ you are safe, so long as you stare the world in the face, al- 
though the world may have bloodshot eyes Do not fear that world 
but go ahead with, the fear of God m you’ I want to live the whole 
span of my hfe But I do not think I shall live so long AVhen I am 
gone, India will be free and not only India mil be free, but the whole 
world wall be free ” 

He doubted whether England or America was fiee as he understood fire edom 
and as he would mterprete the fireedom he had seen and experienced 

What cnme has the Congress committed in demandmg Indepen- 
dence of India today asked Gandhi 

Is it wrong to do so, is it right to distrust that organization 
I hope England won’t do it I hope it won’t be done by the President 
of the Umted States, and by the Chmese Generahssimo, Marshal 
Chiang-Kai Shek, who is still fighting desperate battles with Japan for 
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his existence Even if all the world’s nations opposed me, e\ en if the 
whole of India tried to persuade me that I am wrong, I will go ahead — 
not for India’s sake alone, but fop the sake of the world ” 

Gandhi declared that Britain had given India the greatest provocatiors 
but in spite of all that “ We won’t hit below the belt We have too far pro- 
gressed m real gentlemanly fashion We will not stoop to a,ny such thmg ’ 
Concluding, Gandhi said, “ I have pledged the Congress and the Congre'^s 
^vill do or die ” 

Gandhi dwelt at length upon the Hmdu-Muslim problem and said m 
clear terms “ I have no mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan What- 
ever happens, Pakistan cannot be outside Hmdusthan Let all of us strive 
for the Independence of India I am very impatient It is freedom fcr 
ah, and not for any particular commumty we are strivmg for I whol( - 
heartedly endorse the Maulana Saheb s o&r to the British that India be 
handed over to any commumty I would not be sorry if the authority is 
transferred to the Muslim masses for they are Indians after all India is 
the homeland of Indian Mushms The door is open for the Muslims Thev 
can capture the Congress and change its pohcy The Congress is a demo- 
cratic body Let the Hindus also Imow that they will have to fight for all 
mcluding mmorities Let them be ready to lay down their hves for savmg 
the hves of the Muslims It is the first lesson in Akzmsa One must be 
tolerant towards his neighbour Let the Muslims and others also follow 
this advice 

It is gomg to be a mass struggle There is nothmg secret about 
our plans It is an open campaign But yet see the circi^r of Puckle 
Saheb * It is utterly impossible to crush the Congress with the air of 
mushroom parties We are opposmg an Empire and ours is a straight 
fight Let there be no mistake about it, no confusion either There 
should be no subterranean activity Those who undertake under- 
ground activities will come to grief 

When Gandhi sat on the platform on the 8th August to roll out his 
measured pOTods of solemn advice to the people and equally solemn warning 
to Government, he was not unaware of the weak pomts m his armoury and 
came fully prepared with adequate protection against all possible attacks 
directed against them The Hmdu-Muslim differences were the first and 
foremost of those pojnts and when he was about to address the audience 
before him and the Government around him, he had the confidence of being 
able to negotiate a settlement with Mr Jinnah What he had up his sleeve 
was not known to the public The fact w^as that that very day, he had 
addressed a letter to Mr Jinnah with regard to what was aptly called the 
‘‘ Interim arrangement during the war ” 

With regard to the mterim arrangement, a writer named ‘‘ Candidus ’ 
reproduced m the Ttmes of India dated 19th August, the transcript of notes 
dictated to him by the late Mr Mahadev Desai, being extracts from corres- 
pondence between a Muslim citizen of Bombay and Gandhi a few hours 
before the arrests 

LeUer to Gandhi “ Today I had a friendly talk with M D 
(Mr Mahadev Desai) about the statement of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
regardmg the handmg over of power to the Muslim League As I had 
doubts about the implications of that statement, I asked M D to 


♦ Published later 
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explain it to me Public interests demand that it should be clarified 
and elucidated In consequence ot my talk with M D I took upon 
myself to see l^lr Jinnah and convey to him the explanation given bv 
i\I D Mr Jinnah told me that he would carefully consider any offer 
or any proposition He had made serious allegations about the offer, 
but if he was convinced of the bona fides behmd it, he would gladly 
withdraw the same and express regret This I think was most reason- 
able on his part 

Gandht^s leply ‘‘With reference to \oux letter giving me the 
purport of your con\ ersations today with the Quaid-e-Azam, I wish to 
sa> m as cleai language as possible that when m a Hartjan article, I 
leproduced Maulana Azad’s published offer to the Muslim League, I 
meant it to be a serious offer m every sense of the term Let me explain 
it again for your edification Provided the Muslim League co-operated 
fully with the Congress demand for immediate mdependence without 
the slightest reser\ ation, subject of course to the proviso that indepen- 
dent India will permit the operations of the Alh^ armies m order to 
check Axis aggression and thus to help both Chma and Russia, the Con- 
gress will have no objection to the British Government transferring all 
the poweis it today exercises, to the Musbm League on behalf of the 
whole of India, includmg the so-called Indian India And the Congress 
will not only not obstiuct any Government that the Muslim League 
may foim on behalf of the people, but will even join the Government in 
runnmg the machmery of the free State This is meant m ail seiiousness 
and smcenty Naturally I cannot give all the implications of the offer 
and Its far-reachmg consequences in a hurried reply to your note You 
are at liberty to show this to Quaid-e Azam and to any person, who is 
interested in the question of immediate mdependence for India andt of 
u free India 

Gandhi publicly stated that before launching the struggle he would 
write to the Viceroy and await his reply He anticipated a clear margin of 
two or three weeks and exhorted the country to persevere in the Constructive 
Programme m all its thirteen points and mind the following mstructions — 

1 The Press should discharge its obligation and duties freely and 
fearlessly and not allow itself to be cowed down or bribed by Government 
Let the Press be ready to be closed down rather than billow itself to be mis- 
used by the authorities , and then to be prepared to sacrifice their bmldings, 
machinery and big estabhshment Let the Press disown the undertaking 
given to Government by the Editors’ Conference Standing Committee Let 
that be their reply to Tackle Sahib Let it not sacrifice its self respect and 
submit to humiliations 

2 Addressing the Princes, Gandhi said — 

“ Let the Prmces know that I am their well-wisher My father had 
been a Dewan I myself was born in a State I have eaten their salt 
I do not want to be unworthy of that salt The Princes should rise 
to the occasion Let them read the signs of the times and part with 
the responsibihty of the admimstration to their subjects and mform the 
Pohtical Departinent accordmgly If they faded to do these, they will 
have no quaartier m Free India Let the Prmces shear themselves of 
their autocracy 
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3 Gandhi said regarding the character and conduct of the movement, 
‘‘ Let there be no secrecy Secrecy is a sin There should be no 

undergroiind activity ” 

4 Addressing the students and Professors, Gandhi urged that 

“ they should imbibe the spirit of Freedom They should stand 
b> the Congress and have the courage to say that they are for the 
Congress Should the emergency arise, they should abandon their 
occupation and careers ” 

5 Referring to Government servants, Gandhi’s advise was that 

there is no need for them immediately to resign but they should 
write to Government to say that they were with the Congress ’’ 

On the part of Congressmen themselves, there was general unanimit} 
of view on what must be done after the failure of the Cnpps’ Mission And 
if there was between Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru as well wholehearted 
agreement it would mean a perfect unanimity of opmion m the countr\^ 
between the old and the young, the pure Satyagrahi of the East and the 
realistic politician of the West It would not, however, be demed that there 
were differences of standpoint between the two, even earher m regard to the 
July Resolution but they were easily bridged What the position was on 
9th June is gn en by Fischer in his A Week with Gandhi 

Nehru was now m complete agreement with Gandhi about the 
commg campaign He had hesitated to follow Gandhi, because he had 
hoped that President Roosevelt, or Chiang Kai-Shek or somebody else 
would mtervene in the Indian situation, break the Anglo-Indian dead- 
lock and make organised opposition to the British ” 

Events, however, developed and with them, gentle differences later, on 
the Workmg Committee Resolution of July and the August Resolution of 
Bombay On the propriety of passmg those resolutions at that juncture, 
there was an honest difference of opimon The wisdom of issumg an ultima- 
tum soon after Cnpps’ abrupt departure and of the withdrawal of His Majesty’s 
Gkivermnent’s offer was seriously questioned To remam inactive, and in 
utter darkness after the failure of the Cripps’ Mission was like allowmg a 
boat to drift on the high seas without sails or rudder But the view was 
piously held that if only we had patiently waited forfive orsixmonths, our 
terms would have been accepted and a revised offer issued byGrOvemment 
This Ignores the nature of the British people It was the late Lokamanya 
that held the view that whatever discussion or negotiation was possible or 
useful was so only before the British took the final step Once this step 
was taken, they would be adamant and brave any amoimt of resistance to 
it Ignoring this aspect of the matter, the dissentients argued that Gandhi 
made the biggest blunder of his life m a quarter of a century (1919-42) when 
he issued the ultimatum based upon an expectation of orderly fight, stage 
after stage He hoped to be able to build brick over bnck in the wall of 
Indian resistance That would have been so, argued the opposition, if he 
had been left there as the first bnck on which to buiddi But he did not visual- 
ize or did not beheve m the possibihty of such an orderlmess being ruled 
out of Court by the simultaneous and instantaneous arrests that the British 
Government had planned and earned out Those who held such a vievi 
did not, for one moment, question the leadership of Gandhi But on a 
particular issue, a difference of opixuon was expressed Hiey also admitted 
that though the Congress might have erred m judgment, the TdIow suffered 
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by Government was e\en greater than that which fell on the Congress The 
simultaneous arrests enraged the people and left them without a leader and 
some of the activities took their own course in the direction of violence as a 
reply to the leonme violence of Government themselves and the situation 
went out of hand for a time 

It has been stated that there was a distmct and influential view expres- 
sed both at Wardha and Bombay, in favour of waitmg m the hope that 
international pressure might bring round Bntam to a saner view In favoui 
of this view, the altitude of Col Johnson based upon his correspondence with 
Roosevelt might have been, — indeed was — ^invoked and it was said that as a 
matter of fact, a cable was received by Cripps at Karachi on 12th April 
1942 that he should not leave India, but he thought it was too late Beyond 
this there was no further ground for the expectation — ^that any renewed offei 
might be forthcommg To sit, therefore, idle at a jimcture when wanton 
insidt was offered to India by the attitude, talks and abrupt decision of 
Cripps, would be to court disaster Let it be granted for the sake of argu- 
ment that it was a mistake to issue an ultimatum at such a crisis, that mdeed 
it was tantamount to courting Japanese mvasion, but at its worst mter- 
pretation, the mistake could not be a moral one, it would only be one of 
tactics In a new method of solution of a national problem to effect eman- 
cipation from foreign yoke, judgment on the question of tactics was bound 
to differ and so long as the moral issue was not clouded, so long was it not 
open to anyone to blame the Congress — even for its error of judgment The 
one over-bearmg consideration was whether India was to ‘ he (low) at the 
proud foot of the conqueror* after havmg prepared the nation since 1927 to 
beware of a commg war To Gandhi it was predominantly — ^yea, overwhelm- 
mgly, — ^a moral issue His vision was clear His steps were graduated He was 
to see the Viceroy and then decide whether or not he was to orgamze Mass 
Civil Disobedience But meanwhile the sudden and wholesale arrests that 
took place on 9-8*42 broke the whole plan That their possibihty was not 
anticipated or provided for was perhaps a defect of organization which was 
planned on the basis of Gandhi remammg free to conduct the movement as 
the General, as mdeed he had done during the 1940-41 (Individual Civil 
Disobedience) Movement But perhaps he was too optumstic in coimtmg 
upon his friends’ hip with Lord Lmhthgow Friendship withanEnghshman 
in India only meant better security for English rule, a challenge to which 
would bleak the friendship forthwith » 

It was argued by some that Gandhi’s letter ‘ To Every Briton ’ was tact- 
less and that this aspect should have been evident to him smce at that stage 
It was mconceivable that Bntam could ever be convinced on the side of non- 
violence and that the letter would, therefore, be considered pro-German, on 
account fo his unsohcited counsel to Bntam to surrender Similar would be 
the effect, it was argued, of his letter to Hitler Here is the text of a short 
letter which Gandhi had wntten to Hitler on July 22 (Hartjan 9-9-1939) 
‘^Fnends have been urgmg me to write to you for the sake of 
humamty But I have resisted their request because of the feehng that 
any letter from me would be an impertmence Somethmg tells me that 
I must not calculate and that I must make my appeal for what it may 
be worth It is qmte clear that you are today the one person m the 
world who can prevent a war which may reduce humamty to the savage 
state Must you pay that price for an object, however worthy it may 
appear to you to be ? Will you hsten to the appeal of one who has deh- 
berately shunned the method of war not without considerable success ^ 
Anyway, I anticipate your forgiveness if I have erred m writmg to you ” 
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On the other hand Gandhi saw as others had seen on other occasions that the 
country’s stalwart workers would be sharp shaoted ” and removed one 
after another from their field of work, leaving leaders without hands and 
feet and forcing them to get themselves arrested On a totahty of considexa 
tions, Gandhi felt it right to pass the Bombay Resolution and rightly enough, 
never regretted the step later Much less could he endorse the view so often 
repeated by Mr Amery and Lord Lmhthgow that the Resolution should be 
withdrawn Withdraw he would, when the time came , and on his release 
(May 6th, 1944) he felt 1944 was not 1942 and he would not advise or be a 
party to any sort of Mass Civil Disobedience This, however, is a later 
development 

Whatever this be, it was difficult to fall m with the view, which too 
was not put forward at the time but only later that the eailier penod of a 
war was unsuitable for a mass movement because the masses would be pro- 
fitmg or hoping to profit by the War As a matter of fact, no such thmg 
took place till 1942 August except for a few contractors who h^ made money 
abundantly And whoever made money, were not of the class that would 
loin a popular movement for national emancipation and the labourers even 
it they got enhanced wages suffered heavily from inflation and augmented 
prices To make a long story short, the fact remained that while the speak* 
ers were emphatic m their advocacy of the Resolution, they sounded a 
note of caution that every avenue to a peaceful settlement would be explored 
before the Congress took the plunge 

Despite the fact that speaker after speaker emphasized the readiness 
of the Congress to negotiate. Government not only did not pay heed to sucK 
assertions and asseverations, but got ready their Pnsons and Pohee, their 
prohibitory orders and ordmances, their guns and gunpowder — all to put 
down a movement that would not be maugurated and pumsh people who^ 
did not transgress the Law Like the Japanese that bombed the Pearl 
Harbour (December 7, 1941) before war was declared by the enemy or by 
themselves, the British Government beheved that success lay with the 
first stroke and before the break of the morrow, the members of the Work- 
ing Committee and forty leading citizens of the city of Bombay were roxmded 
up and put m a special tram waitmg for its load at the Victoria Terminus 
Hie process was so shai^ and perhaps even unexpected that some forgot 
to take with them their spectacles, some their money purses, some their 
books and some their clothing But all met as a happy company, — the 
old gang m the corridors and compartments of the tram Doubtless there 
had been reports that the Working Committee would be transported to 
Uganda, m East Africa but as the transactions of the A I C C came to 
an undisturbed end, the thoughts of the people began to move towards the 
course the movement was to take rather than to the possibihty of arrest of 
the leading personages concerned m the movement Gandhi and his party^ 
consisting of Mira Ben and Mahadev Desai were amongst the * passengers 
and option was given to Pyarelal and Mrs Gandhi to accompany Gandhi 
if they chose, also to Maulana’s attendant provided he consented to bemg 
treated as a * C * class prisoner These offers were not availed of,' but it did 
not take long for the former two to be arrested and sent over to Gandhi^s 
detention camp The destination of the Workmg Committee was kept a 
secret while it was published m the Press that Gandhi was to be hous^ 
the Aga Khan’s bimgalow m Poona He and the party along With Sarojmi 
Devi were detxamed at Chinchavad and takm to the Bungalow which was 
close to Yerawada Jail The Bombay group was detxamed at Krrkee and 
sent to Yerawada The Workmg Committee was marched aheead, diverted 

H C Vol— 11—23 
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from Diiond on the Ma<lras-Bomba> line, to Ahmednagai where the> ^^eie 
lodged m a separate block of spacious halls in the Fort of Chand Bibi 

Why did the Congress make this grim resolve to give fight to the British 
when they were caught up in the meshes of this great World War II and when 
their fortunes were ever so low ^ Why have Government taken this preci- 
pitous step which, they must have known, would set the prairie on fare ^ 
Indeed it would not be incorrect to say that while the Congress had only 
gathered up the prairie, it was the Government that igmted the fire and 
fanned up a whole conflagration Frankly the Congress found itself impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma From the end of the First World War when 
the meUifluous promises of self-determination for all nations and the uplift 
of backward nationalities proved to be but a pious fraud m the counsels of 
V'ersaiUes From the manner in which President Wilson was then befooled 
and disillusioned by tiger Clemenceau of Fiance and wizard Lloyd George 
of Wales, to the day on which Sir Stafford Cripps turned his back on India 
(12-4-1942) and concocted a seiies of half-truths and untruths m justification 
of his breakuig off his pourparlers it was all one continued story of broken 
pledges, artful dissimulation, and Government phrase-makmg The Con- 
gress realized from events that had taken place before the war, as well as 
from events durmg the war that Britain did not say what she meant and 
would not do what she said The history of the Simon Commission, the 
Round Table Conferences and the Government of India Act were all consigned 
to the Umbo of oblmon There remained the msults of the w^ar-time staring 
the Congress and all citizens of self-respect, m the face It was obvious that 
production, of war material, of food and clothmg, of shippmg and of numerous 
chemicals could be increased two to tenfold and new mdustries could be esta- 
blished But it became evident at the very first meetmgofthe Indian Defence 
Council and of the Eastern Group Supply Council that their one aim and purpose 
was to prevent the manufacture of goods in India which might affect those 
product by Australia or Canada This was not the opinion of pohticians but of 
Indian mdustrialists as well and if proof were wanted, proof was found later 
m the decision of America and Britain to shelve the helpful recommendations 
of the Grady Mission Labour and Industry could be diverted from then 
path of profit-making, and help in mcreasmg production without any ex- 
pansion of plant, if only the patriotic motive yras superadded to the busi- 
ness instmet As Edgar Snow pomted out in July 1942, “plans for moving 
and decentrahzmg factories from threatened areas and of rationahzmg the 
Industry along the Imes suggested by the Grady Mission, could be reahzed 
Refugees and unemployed in the villages could be trained and taught to 
help to make war goods as m China Students and the educated could be 
brought mto defence services instead of recruitment bemg limited chiefly 
to the so-called martial races with a high percentage of lUiterates Conscrip- 
tion might be mtroduced and mihtary trammg given on a vast scale Poh- 
tical trammg could be used to strengthen the morale among both soldiers 
and civihans aware of the newly- won freedom to defend Instead of workers 
fleeing from jobs as happened m Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere, at the 
first sign of alarm, they would, so the theory goes, stand at their posts as 
proud citizens of Free India Instead of non- violent resistance opposing 
necessary defence measures, people could organize help to carry out measures 
under Indian leadership India would lift up her head to shake off the 
mfenonty complex and get m tune with the rest of the world 
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QUIT INDIA 
Origin 

In answer to the question Exactlj^ when did the idea occur to you 
b> Loms Fischer* on June 9, 1942, Gandhi said “ Soon after cSripps * 
departure, I wrote a letter to' Horace Alexander (a British friend of India) 
in reply to his letter to me Thereafter the idea possessed me Then began 
the propaganda Later I framed a resolution My first feeling was we need 
an answer to Cripps* failure What a diabolical thing zf the Cnpps’ Mission 
were without any redeemmg feature • Suppose I ask them to go This 
idea arose from the crushed hope that had been prettv high in our mmds 
We had heard good things about Cripps from Jawaharlal and others Yet 
the whole mission fell flat How I asked myself — ^am I to remedy this situa- 
tion ^ The presence of the British blocks our wa\ It was during my 
Monday of silence that the idea was born in me ’ 

The background of the Bombay Besolutiou which was substantially 
preceded by the Working Committee’s resolution passed m July 1942 at 
Wardha, is lucidly explained by Gandhi himself m his article headed ‘ To 
my American Friends’ and by Louis Fischer m his A Week with 
-and by Edgar Snow m an article which he had sent to the American Press 
m July after acquamting himself personally with all the facts of the situa- 
tion Here is Gandhi’s note published aftCT his arrest 

“ As I am supposed to be the spirit behind the much discussed 
and equally well abused resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress on Independence, it has become necessary' 
for me to explam my position, for I am not unknown to you I have 
m America perhaps the largest number of friends in the West — ^not 
even excepting Great Bntam British friends knowing me personall} 
are more discernmg than the American In America, I suffer from the 
well-knoTyi maladv called hero-workship Gk>od Dr Holmes, until 
recently of the Unity Church of New York, without knowing me per- 
sonally became my advertising agent Some of the nice things he said 
about me I never knew myself So I receive often embarrassing letters 
from America expecting me to perform miracles Dr Holmes was 
followed much later by Bishop I^her who knew me personally m 
India He very nearly dragged me to America but fates had ordamed 
otherwise and I could not visit your vast and great country with its 
wonderful people Moreover, you have given me a teacher m Thoreau, 
who furnished me through his essay on the Duty of Dtsobe 

dtence^ scientific conflrmation of what I was doing m South Africa 
Great Britain gave me Ruskm, whose Unto This Last transformed 
me overmght from a lawyer and city-dweller into a rustic living away 
from Durban on a farm three miles from the nearest railway station, 
and Russia gave me in Tolstoy, a teacher who furnished a reasoned 
basis for my non-violence He blessed my movement m South Africa 
when It was still m its infancy and of whose wonderful possibihties I 
had yet to leam It was he who had prophesied m his letter to me 
tl^t I was leading a movement which was destined to bring a message 
of hope to the down-frodden people of earth So you will see that I 
have not approached the present task m any spirit of enmity to Great 
Britain and the West After having imbibed and s^smulated tht:. 


♦ Vide “-4 Week with Gandhi*^ by Z^oms Fischer 
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message of Unto Th%s Last, I could not be guilty of approving of 
Fascism or Nazism, whose cult is suppression of the individual and his 
liberty 

“ I invite you to read my formula of withdrawal or as it has been 
popularly called “ Quit India ” with this background You may not 
read into it more than the context warrants I claim to be a votary 
of Truth from my childhood It was the most natural thmg to me 
My prayerful search gave me the revealmg maxim “ Truth is God ” m- 
stead of the usual one “ God is Truth That maxim enables me to 
see God face to face as it were I feel him pervade every fibre of m> 
being With this truth as witness between you and me, I assert that 
I would not have asked my coimtry to invite Great Britain to withctaw 
her rule over India, irrespective of any demand to the contrary, if I 
had not seen at once that for the sake of Great Britain and the Allied 
cause, it was necessary for Bntam boldly to perform the duty of free- 
ing India from bondage 

“ By that supreme act of justice Bntam would have taken away 
all cause for the seethmg discontent of India She will turn the growing 
ill-will mto active good-wiU I submit that it is worth all the battle- 
ships and airships that your wonder-working engmeers and financial 
resources can produce 

“ I know that mterested propaganda has filled your ears and eyes 
with distorted vision of the Congress position I have been pamted as 
a hypocrite and enemy of Britain imder disguise My demonstrable 
spmt of accommodation has been described as my mconsistency, prov- 
ing me to be an utterly unreliable man I am^not gomg to burden this 
letter with proof m support of my assertions If the credit I have 
enjoyed m America will not stand me m good stead, nothing I may 
argue in self-defence will carry conviction 

“ You have made common cause with Great Bntam You cannot 
heretofore disown responsibihty for an3rthing that her representatives 
do m India You will do a grievous wrong to the Allied cause, if you 
do not sift the truth from the chaff whilst l£ere is yet time Just think 
of It Is there anythmg wrong in the Congress demanding imcondi- 
tional recogmtion of India’s mdependence ? It is bemg said But 
this IS not the time ” We say “ this is the psychological moment 
for that recogmtion For then and then only can there be irresistible 
opposition to Japanese aggression It is of immense value to the Alhed 
cause if it IS also of equal value to India 

I want you to look upon the immediate recognition of India s 
Independence as a measure of first class magmtude ” 

Edgar Snow’s view was that Americans “ did not still realize how deci- 
sive India could become against us The country is larger than all the ter- 
ritory yet conquered by G^ermany It has twice the Nazi Empire’s man- 
power Its resources are tremendous With the exception of Britain, 
Austraha and Russia, it constitutes the sole remaimng, aUied Industrial 
base and as a consequence of its being outside the Western Hemisphere, it 
IS our las^ bastion m South Eastern Asia ” 

Then he recognizes now of such a vast country and stupendous nation, 
Gandhi is the leader-man ** Oddly enough, it was the Viceroy who 
finally convmced me that I could not delay any longer my visit to Gandhi ” 
"" The Congress ” said the Viceroy, “ is nothing but Gandhi ” It was and 
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Still his oigaiuzation Always it will be his until he dies It pilots en 
Uiely on Gandhi’s political gemns 

With such a country and such a leader, it is no wonder if in a httle over 
two decades, “ the Congress was also Indian Nationalism ” which the Vice- 
loy, says, Mr Edgar Snow, would not concede It is true that Gandhi 
speaks m epigrams and sometimes m emgmas as well His paradoxes and 
t ontradictions are intuitively understood by the Indians for Gandhi combmes 
^ mysticism, metaphysics and tradition ” with “ pohtical realism ” Indeed 
his cult of “Quit India ” must be so understood and mterpreted “ The 
important thmg to realize is, ” says Edgar Snow m his plea for * Eose 
Empire, Win India ' “ that however odd some of Gandhi’s utterances may 
seem to us, none of them mvahdate him as the national leader Indeed 
they streiigt±ien him with the Indian masses He is the man, he is themmd 
He IS the great soul who, most Indians trust, adore and blincUy obey, with 
what physical and moral courage they possess 

If such a leader contemplated a coup d ^etat for Indian Independence, 
it must have m addition a cause as well as a flag The cause is furnished 
by a senes of antecedent circumstances which had for generations engen- 
dered distrust of the British m the Indian mind, while the Flag is the flag 
of three colours with the Charkha superimposed on them, mdicatmg Indians 
cwiherence to purity and sacrifice and concern for the poor One need not 
go so far back as the Charter Act of 1888 or the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858 for a study of Britain’s broken pledges The doctrme of self-deter- 
mination of the first world war remamed a nulhty and was reduced even 
to a tragic farce in the Jallianwallabagh massacre which followed the Armis- 
tice of 1918 The question of Central Responsibility which together with 
Federation and safeguards m the mterests of India — the three beams erected 
m the Gandhi-Irwm Pact, remamed only m the Act of 1985 and even that 
was suspended after the outbreak of the 2nd World War of 1939 As if 
to add msult to mjury when the Atlantic Charts of August 1940 was for- 
mulated on the high seas. Premier Churchill denied its apphcabihty to India 
before the ink m which it was written became dry Finally came Cnpps 
with his dramatic entry into the arena of Indian pohtics, and this quick 
change artist’s performance brought disaster and distress to India* Nor 
was tifere any prospect of India being encouraged to build up its mdustnal 
Me, as other nations were doing, tumong to account the melancholy oppor- 
tunity of the war, for the recommendations of the Grady Commission which 
came from America to study the problem m this behalf, remamed undis- 
closed and later became monbund The fact was that an American Tech- 
mcal Mission was sent to India m March 1942 to aid m developing the indus- 
trial resources of India as a supply base for the armed forces of Ihe United 
Nations m near East and Far East It was headed by Henry F Grady, 
former Assistant Secretary of State (U S A ) m charge of trade relations It 
included A W Harmgton, President, Society of Automobile Engmeers, 
H E Beyston, President of Beyston Engmeermg Co , (to advise Indian 
plants for war purposes) and DirkDekkar, Director, Illmois Steel Corporation, 
to aid m the trammg of skilled and semi-skilled workers Col Louis Johnson 
was sent to New Delhi as President Roosevelt’s personal representative 
Grady’s report was submitted to Roosevelt on June 8, 1942 and was kept 
confidential He was highly quoted m the Press as having recommended 
Indian production of war supplies, nfies, shells, armour bodies, etc, so as 
to provide all the requirements over there Grady recommended the ways 
uid means open to Government of India and U S. Government and dwelt 
upon the excellent facilities for transportation find Hydro electnciiy and 
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the high quahty of Indian vvorkmen He further discussed how Indian 
recruits and equipment wouM be better still if only the deadlock between 
Indian National Congress and British Government could be solved 

Let it be remembered that the Grady Report was almost entirely a 
wartime project, namely, a quick creation of war industries m India and not 
mainly concerned with post-war industrial development The worst ap- 
prehensions of the Indian public proved, howevei, only too true for in 
November (1942) Government sources at Washington said that the Grad\ 
Report on India was laid aside pending othei developments and no 
action was taken thereafter The decision followed two months of 
mter-departmental discussion of the Report by experts from the 
Navy and the State Departments, the Board of Economic Warfare 
and other departments It, therefore, was no consolation to India 
that a vast amoimt of material, time and shippmg which might havt 
been applied to the fulfilment of the projects which Mr Grady recom- 
mended, had been used instead for direct action against the enemy on all 
fronts One of the major benefits India should derive from fronts was the 
eventual assuiance of a large amount of shippmg, particularly by the shorter 
Mediterranean routes Indeed officials in Washington said that “ the United 
Nations used on war fronts different kinds of equipment than would be used 
for the development of the Grady recommendations and that the United 
States Government Departments highly approved of nearly all aspects 
of the Grady report ” Suddenly it was decided that the time, energy and 
materials, particularly of shipping must be diverted from India for ** war 
companies 

Fmally m the great tragedy that overtook the evacuees on their return 
from Burma, preferential treatment was given to many Whites while 2 lakhs 
of Indians were left to their fate and to unendurable privations on their way 
to India This as well as the sorry way m which Burma, Malaya and Singa- 
pore were defended, left no doubts m the mmds of Indians that India’s 
defence could not be safely left m the hands of the British and that if India 
should prevent the Japanese mvasion or have to fight it, it was only a National 
Government that could appeal to the mmd and heart of the Nation and enlist 
its full support, material and moral m the cause of National Defence 

Was India then to sit with folded hands waitmg for a Hercules to come, 
whose reputed strength, however, had on more than one occasion already 
failed or was she to bestir herself betimes and look about and seeic out the best 
help both from within and from abroad ^ And although the vast bulk of 
the population would trust to the development of their own mtemal strength 
and spirit, still not a few were there, yearning for external mtervention — 
notably by Amenca The hopes created by Col Johnson m April, 1942, 
had not as yet died down The fear of mternecme warfare between commu- 
nities though visuahzed by a leader hke Jiimah was, the Congress knew, 
out of the question and as Edgar Snow put it “ Only an mcredible capacity 
for self-deception could prevent us from recognizmg the imperative necessity 
of makmg every effort immediately to release all possible power and responsi- 
bility to Indians except where it is demonstrably incompatible wim the 
Defence requirements of the Alhes ” 

None of these considerations appealed to Britain Her pride and 
prestige were offended at the thought of a subject nation castmg off their 
wonted servility and submissiveness and beat the trumpets of war It 
would hurt their sense of power and superiority to receive an ambassadoi 
of Peace from a body that had threatened war The Ukase went forth that 
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before the cock crew thrice, “ all should be arrested and spirited away" and 
according to plan what happened m the city of Bombay happened over the 
whole of India, in the States and Provmces, m cities and towns Congress 
Committees were declared unlawful bodies Congress offices were seis^ 
and locked Congress functions were interdicted The members of the 
A I C C were arrested m trams before they reached their homes at mter- 
mediate stations In Bombay, the Congress House was occupied by the 
Police as also the magnificent pandal of the A I C C and the Gowaha 
Tank recreation groimd All processions and meetings were banned'and the 
entire pohee force of the city as well as the reserve and military contingents 
were mobilized Tear gas and lathi charge were employed against an impres- 
sive rally of Congress volimteers and Desh Sevikas which was held according 
to schedule The national flag at the pandal was pulled down and volun- 
teers who went to its rescue were beaten off The Congress Working Com- 
mittee, the A I C C and in Bombay, the Provincial Congress Committees 
of Bombay, Gu]arat, Maharashtra and Karnataka and all the other provinces 
except NWFP were declared unlawful That was not all The Central 
Government in an order dated August 8th, New Delhi, prohibited the 
prmtmg or pubhshmg by any prmter, pubhsher or editor, of any factual 
news (which expression should be deemed to mclude reports of speeches or 
statements made by members) relatmg to the mass movement sanctioned 
by the All-India Congress Committee or to the measures taken by Govern^ 
ment agamst that movement, except news derived from and stated m the 
newspaper which published it to be derived from 

(a) Official sources or 

(b) The Associated Press of India, the United Press of India or Ihe 

Orient Press of India, or 

(c) a Correspondent regularly employed by the Newspaper concerned 

and whose name stands registered with the District Magistrate 
of the District in which he carries on his work 

Government lost no time m giving expression to their regret and re- 
sentment at the Congress Resolution, and their determination to meet the 
challenge contained m it Bideed Government had b^un their preparations 
to stem the rismg tide, the moment the first npples appeared m the waters 
of pohtical life, for the passing of the Wardha Resolution dated 14-7-42 was 
soon followed by what came to be known as the Puckle Circular, dated 17th 
July 42, the details of which may appropriately be embodied heire 

The Puckle Circular 

It Will be remembered that a short time previous to the Bombay sittmg. 
Government had after a search of the A I C C office seized copies of the 
draft resolution sent by Gandhi and published it, as weU as rough (and im 
perfect) notes of the speeches of the Working Committee membei^ at the 
Allahabad meetmg It seems that Government had earlier promised a 
reward of Rs 500 for a copy of Gandhi’s draft This draft has been moosr- 
porated m an earlier chapter As if the ends of ethical justi<» required it, 
a valuable document of the Government of India, a confidential eircalar by 
Sir Frederick Puckle, Secretary to Government of India, hsqipeiied to fall 
into the hands of Gandhi who gave it a wide circulation in Bombay, with a 
prefator\ note Tlie note and the circular are published hesre m below 
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HOW TO CRUSH NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 

AMAZING DISCLOSURES 

Confidential Official Documents 

For Mobilizing Anti Congress Elements 

I have bad the good fortune to have friends who have suppbed me with 
titbits of nationa] importance such as I am presentmg to the public herewith 
Mhhadev Desai remii^s me that such an occasion occurred some seven years 
ago when a friend had unearthed the famous Hallet Circular Such was 
an occasion when the late Swami Shrddhanandji was given an important 
document though not of the sensational character as the Hallet Circular or 
Sip Frederick Puckle’s very mterestmg production and that of his heutenant 
Shn D C, Das The pity of it is that the circulars were secret They must 
thank me for givmg the performance as wide a pubhcity as I can For it is 
good for the public to know to what lengths the Government can go m their 
attempt to suppress national movements, however innocent, open and above 
board they are Heaven knows how many such secret instructions have 
4been issued which have never seen the light of day I suggest an honourable 
course Let the Government by all means mduence public opimon m an 
open manner and abide by its verdict The Congress will be satisfied with a 
plebiscite or any other reasonable manner of testing public opinion and imder- 
take to accept the verdict That is real democracy Vetc popuh vex de% 

Meanwhile let the public know that these ^circulars are an additional 
reason for the cry of Quit Jndta, which comes not from the hps, but the 
atdung hearts of milhons Let the masses know that there are many other 
ways of earning a livmg than betraying national interests Surely it is no 
part of their duty to lend themselves to the very questionable methods as 
evidenced by Sir Frederick Puckle’s instructions 

Bombay, 6-8- ’42 M K Gandhi 


CONFIDENTIAL 


EXPRESS LETTER 


No 23/25/42 
Government of India 

Department of Information and Broadcastmg 


From 


To 


New Delhi, the ITth July, 1942 

Sir Frederick Puckle, KCIE, CSI, ICS, 

Secretary to the Government of India 

The Chief Secretaries to all Provmcial Governments and Chief Com- 
missioners, DeUu, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan and Coorg 


We have three weeks until the meetmg of the All*India Congress Com- 
mittee at Bombay on August the 7th Durmg this time the matter is mainly 
a problem of propaganda to mobihze opmion agamst the concrete proposals 
contained in the Congress Resolution and agamst the threat with which the 
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Resolution concludes, described by Gandhi as ‘ open rebelhon * We have 
to (1) Encourage those on whose support we can depend, (2) Wm over the 
waverers, and (3) Avoid stiffening the determination of Congressmen , with 
the object either of puttmg pressure on the Congress to withdraw from its 
position, or, if action has to be taken against Congress, to secure that such 
action has the support of public opixuon inside and outside India Please 
mtensify your pubhcity through all available channels with the aim of secur- 
ing openly expressed and reasoned opposition to the scheme of the Resolution 
from mdividuals of mduence and important non-Congress organizations 
Following are suggested mam Imes of pubhcity — 

(1) No question of morale (sic) prmciple is mvolved, since His Majesty’s 

Ckivemment’s declared pohcy for the future of India is that her 
own people should devise their own form of mdependent govern- 
ment after the victory has been won, and that durmg the inter- 
vening period there should be, withm the existmg constitution, 
immediate and effective participation of the prmcipal sections of 
the Indian people m the counsels of their country, of the Common- 
wealth and of the United Nations 

(2) The question at issue is one of expediency Are the proposals m 

the Resolution practical m the middle of war and are they likely 
to mcrease the chances of victory for the United Nations, or 
shorten the war by a single day^ 

(3) Whatever the answer to (2), there is no doubt that a campaign 

of Civil Disobedience mvolves recklessly putting the cause of the 
Umted Nations m jeopardy and encouragmg the Axis 

(4) Japan is hesitatmg whether to turn North against Russia, or West 

against India Gandhi admits that acceptance of the resolution 
means administrative anardiy, rejection certainly means civil 
commotion , either way it is a direct mvitation to Japan to turn 
to the West 

(5) The Congress Leaders have now become the heroes of the Axis 

broadcasts, a clear indication that Indians enemies think that 
Congress’s proposals are to their benefit 

(6) The only road by which India can achieve her destmy is through 

the victory of the United Nations ** A free Ridia is not possible 

m a world of slaves ” 

2 Some general criticisms of the Resolution are — 

(a) The resolution is a party manifesto it is the Congress speakmg 
and not India The oxdy groimds on which it could be considered 
a senous document and not a piece of propaganda would be, if it 
has been subscribed to by allpaiiaes jButitpomtedlydxsre^irds 
the wishes and feelmgs of everyone except the Congress On the 
war issue, Muslims, Sikhs, Communists, Royists, organised labour^ 
the Kisan Sabhas, and important student oiganisatums are 
opposed to the Congress Success of voluntary recruitment 
proves that on the war issue Congress does not speak for India 
<b) Note the blatantly hj^pocritical mt^retation of the earlier Satya- 
graha Movement, described at the time by Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan as a stab in the back of the British 
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(c) Note misrepresentation of the Cnpps Proposals which promised to 

India the choice of Dominion Status or Independence as soon as 
victory was won 

(d) Note that the Congress ha\e made no attempt whatever to solve 

the “ Communal tangle ’’ On the contrary, for the suggestion 
that it was possible to come to terms with the Muslim League 
Rajagopalachari has been forced to resign tiom che Congress 
(c) Note the statement that there is a widespread ill-will towaid^J 
British and satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms Such 
satisfaction is confined to Congressmen, and if there is ill-will, it 
has been intentionally fostered by the Congress, who, it they had 
been serious m their protestation of S 3 nnpa&y with the cause of the 
Umted Nations, could have swung the opinion the other way 
(f) Note claptrap about transferring power to workers coming fiom 
the Congress, a purely authoritarian body m its oiganisatioii 
and dominated by big business and the middle classes The 
\\orkers m any case are at present unfranchised and they certain- 
ly cannot be enfranchised in time for them to have any influence 
on a provisional war government 

3 Concrete proposals in the form in which they are stated in the Reso- 

lution are vague and impracticable They mamly amount to a “cock-eyed ’ 
version of the Cnpps Proposals these wei e democratic, they envisaged a gene- 
ral election in order to secure representative legislatuies, a Constitutent 
Assembly democratically elected, and the free discussion of pioposals for the 
future constitution They provided m fact to use Gandhi’s teim for the 
“ orderly withdrawal ” of British Power There is nothing democratic 
about the Congress proposals They seem to envisage the handing over of 
power to a provisional Congress Government, which shall then itself decide 
what future arrangements are necessary Note that British rule is first to be 
withdrawn , aftei that a provisional Government is to be foimed What is 
to happen in the interval ^ How and by whom is the provisional Govern- 
ment to be formed, and under what constitution will it function The Con- 

gress has taken no steps to secure support from other important elements 
and these elements will not consent to authority being handed over to 
Congress even temporarily The scheme must mvolve a long period — ^months 
at least — of uncertamty during which if there is any authority in existence 
capable of carrying on King’s Government, it will be weak and uncertain 
During this j^iod are the Japanese likely to remam inactive ^ The threat 
of Ci\nl Disobedience is a direct invitation to the Japanese, but the accept- 
ance of the proposals by the British Government would create a situation 
which would be an equally open invitation to India’s enemies 

4 The proposals for co-operation m the war are negative A wish is 
expressed not, “ as far as it is possible ”, to embarrass the war effort or to 
3 eopardise the defennve capacity of the Umted Nations There is no word 
of any resolve to fight to total war to the end alongside others This at- 
titude IS m harmony with Gandhi’s recent writmgs He has assumed that 
the establishment of national Goveimment would be followed by the dis- 
bandment of the Indian army, and he has talked of India sendmg emissaries 
to the Axis The most he himself ever promised is permission for troops 
of the United Nations to stay and defend India without any promise of 
active aid in their task His latest pronoimcement of ^ly the 15th is as 
follows “ I can say that a Free India will make common cause with the 
Alhes, but I cannot say whether Free India will take part in this mihtarism 
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oi she choose hci iioii-\ioient way But I can ba> without Hesitation 
or sense of shame that if I can possibly turn India towards non- violence, then 
J would do so ’ In addition, ii; may be noted that the Congress is 

rotten wi^-h pacifists and appeasers and as a body has ne\er undertalen < n 
my conditions that a Congress Gkivemment would concern itself with an^ 
thmgexcept the “ defence ” ot India, i e active co-operation to win the war 
lias never been promised and is not promised now It is noticeable -n the 
present Resolution that though there is much talk of resistance to aggrc'^- 
Sion the nature of that resistance is nowhere described, and there is studious 
avoidance of any reference to violence or non- violence throughout Thr 
Resolution professess to deplore passiv’e acceptance of aggressioii ^vhif h 
IS exactly what Gandhi has been preachmg for ^ears The spirit of Petaini&iu 
prevalent at Wardha and inspirmg large sections of Congressmen illus- 
trated by a remarkable article by Mahadev Desai in the Harijan oi Jul> the 
12th • Reference is to page 22G of the English edition, paiagraph under 
the head “ A desperate game This article might be used w ith in 

conversation with educated people 

5 The resolution ends with a threat expressed in vague terms winch 
both Azad and Gandhi have smee explained to mean a mass movement 
on a widest possible scale If Congress cannot get their own way they wnil 
not be content, stand aside and let others get on with the 30b, but vnll throw 
India to the Japanese and Germans The following Persian prov erh max 
be usefiil — 

Na khud khuram na bi-kas diham , 

Persida shavad ta bi-sag diham 

“ I will not eat it myself nor wnil I give it to anvoxie , 
let it rot, so that I may give it to the dogs ’ 

6 It would be advisable at the present stage to abstam from attacking 
the Congress too directly, e g by calli^ it a Fifth Column, etc and certsdnly 
to abstam from attacks on individuals , either will only rally loyal Cozigress- 
men m support of a cause m which they may not genuinely beheve For the 
moment ihe object is to mobilize public opmion against the Congress pohey 
as detrimental io the successful conduct of the war Loyalists and wavesrers 
may be assured that Government has Ihe means to deal suitably with trouble 
and intends to use them 

7 The National War Front should be used to the fullest to oppose 
proposals which can only be detrimental to the war effort Speeches, 
letters to the local press, leaflets, cartoons, posters, whispering campaigns 
are jiossible media for local publicity Intructions to All India Radio 
Stations wiH be given by the Centre 

Foliowring are suggestions for cartoons or posters 

(1) The scene is the room of a house, wuth doors on left and xtght 
Through the Irft door a British sol^Uer is disappearing and a Gwi- 
gressman is waving good-bye to hnn from the middle of the flow 
Next to the Congressman is a peasant looking towards the right 
door, through which the head of a Japanese soldier appears Pos 
sible caption ** Babuji, look who is coming ” 
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(2) Scene a cross road A sign-post pointing to VICTORY Two 

tra\ellers one saj^s, “ which is the road to independence other 

answers, “ come along with me The road to VICTORY leads to 
where jrou want to go ” 

iS) Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo each with microphones each sa>mg “ I vote 
for the Congress Resolution ” 


Sd/- F H PUCKLE, 

Secretary to the Government of India 


C ONFIDENTI \L EXPRESS LETTER 

Government of Orissa 
Pubhcity Department 

No 895 (19) Pub 

From 

Rai Sahib D C Das, M A 

Deputy Secretary and Publicity Officer to Government 
To 

All Collectors 

All Sub-divisional Officers 

Dated Cuttack, the 22nd July, 1942 

Sir, 

In contmuation of my letter No 878(20) Pub dated the 21st Jul>, 1942, 
I am directed to forward a copy of Confidential express letter No 28/25/42, 
of the 17th July, 1942, of the Gfovemment of India, Department of Informa- 
tion and Broadcastmg, and to request that immediate action may be taken 
to mtensify pubhcity on the hnes suggested therem through all available 
channels with the aim of securmg openly expressed and reasoned opposition 
to Ae scheme of the Congress Resolution in question from mdmduals of 
influence and important non-Congress organisations m your district/sub- 
division. The non-Congress Organizations, known to this department as 
existingm the Districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Ganjam are noted on the 
margm. There might be similar non-Congress Orgamzations in other 
districts and more such orgamzations m the Districts of Cuttack, Balasore 

and Ganjam besides the various War Com- 
mittees now fonctionmg m the Provmce 
The non-Congress orgamzations may be 
requested to call meetmgs and pass resolu- 
tions on the Imes suggested m India’s (sic) 
letter attached The resolutions passed 
should be given the widest possible pubhcity 
through as many newspapers as possible 
not only of this province but also of other 
provmces The services of the representa- 
tives of the Umted Press and Associated 
Press may also be utihsed, as far as possible, 
for the purpose The best way by which 
individuals of influence of your area may 
express their opposition to the scheme 
of the resolution of the Congress will perhaps be to contribute articles to non- 


Cuttack 

Oriya People’s Association 
Onya Muhammadan Association 
Orissa Ltandholders’ Association 
All Onssa Bengal Settleis’ 

Association Domiciled Bengsdee’s 
Association Onssa Women’s 

JLieague of Service 
Balctsore 

Onssa Millovmers’ Association 
Ganjam 

Ganjam Landholdeis* Associa- 
tion AH Onssa National Associa- 
tion Andhra Man da h Oriya 
Samaj 
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Congress papers oix the suggested lines The editors of non-Congress 
papers may also be approached to write leading articles opposing the scheme 
of the Congress Resolution on the suggested lines 

As we have less than 8 weeks until the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee at Bombay on the August 7th, \ery prompt and effective actions 
are requested 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant 
Sd/- I> C Das, 

Deputy Secretary and Pubhcity Officer to 
Government 

The decision that the measures to be taken Government should be 
in the nature of a blitz ” was kept a closely guarded secret but was broadly 
known to the pubhc It made no difference to the Congress except that the 
smcere desire of Gandhi to explore ^1 possible means of airivmg at a peace- 
ful solution of the problem were short circmted by the precipitancy with 
which those measures were put mto force On the part of Gk>venmient, 
they argued that they were designed to prevent the Congress movement 
from gettmg a start and gathermg momentum While it must be admitted 
that &e Congress had not really formulated the details of the campaign be- 
;yond Gandhi statmg that it should comprise all the steps covert by the 
programmes of Civil Disobedience mdividual and mass hitherto adopted^ 
subject to the cardmal rules of Truth and Non-violence, it was obvious at the 
same time the steps taken by Government were so provocative that they 
mvited the masses who are, as Carlyle puts it, “an mflammablest, immeasur- 
ablest material ” to those very acts of violence and sabotage the apprehen- 
sion and anticipation of which were put forward as the justification for 
Governmental action In short, Gkivemment provoked the masses mto an 
outburst of anarchy and chaos with the^ confidence that by their might, 
they could put down the lawlessness more easily than they could meet the 
non-violent rendering of Mass Civil Ihsobedience It could not be that €k>v- 
emment forgot the lessons of the no-tax campaign m Gujarat, m Bardoli- 
Chowrasi areas m 1928 or the Bardoli and Anand Talukas m 1980 as weU as 
m the Sirsi and Siddapur Taluka of North Canara m the Karnataka. It has 
always been the poUcy of Governments bruit on physical force to reduce and 
render opposition thereto, rooted m moral prmciples, to the plane of vio- 
lence to which they are accustomed If Government thought that by a bomb 
throw they coifid wipe out the popular upnsmg, they remamed to witness a 
boome^’ang bursting and throwing up its spikes and darts against themselves 
The reactions to Government’s procedure may be studied, as it affected 
the world abroad, the public of India and the Government themselves in 
Bntam and India m their calmer moments after the excitement of arrests 
and ordinances had passed It was said that there was a chorus of approval 
of what was done m India, by the British and Empire Press It could not 
be otherwise Only there were differences of taste and temperament, rang 
mg from the logical argumentativeness of the Times to the flamboyant out- 
burst of the Stmday Tirties and Sunday Chronule 

** We cannot surrender our Empire to the anarchists withm or the bar- 
barians without ” may soimd far too brutally frank for the age, but when wc 
know three and half months later. Premier Churchill expressed the same 
sentiment m his Mansion House speech on the 10th November, 1942, that 
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shall hold tast \^hat we ha\e ” we kiioirv that ‘ giab and greed 
iT^ not tl e demons of a e gone age but are the guardian angels presiding 
tner fche Empire’s destinies 

In India too, there could be but one reaction and that related not to 
the past, but to the future The one pohtical body which Britain herself 
had in time and out of time praised for its strength, iidluence and importance, 
was pat out of action and the people were provoked mto forbidden paths 
The President of the Muslim League was supremely satisfied over the course 
of events and more than that, with his own non-posstimus attitude, for had 
he not argued that the Congress movement was directed against the League 
and its demands, being meant to stampede the British into yielding to 
populai pressure m the country ^ The rest of the organizations, communal, 
Liberal and sectional, merely urged a revision of pohcj^ by Gkivernment, as 
repression was no answer to the legitimate Congress demand and as Govern- 
ment’s precipitancy was really uncalled for 

It looks as though the only other party, namely Government, did not 
feel happy o\ er what they had done, for they wanted to divert public atten- 
tion from the feeling of horror roused m them by the first day’s events, by 
telling them that the decision to arrest Gandhi and his collegues was a 
unanimous decision of the New Executive Council having on it eleven Indians 
and that though Messrs Aney and Sirkar w^ere absent at the meetmg of 
the Executive Council at which the final decision was taken, yet they had 
acquiesced m the pohcy at earlier discussions It is strange indeed that 
such a claim should have been made when later, on the floor of the Central 
Assembly, Mr Aney happened to make the statement that if he had been 
present at the final meeimg he would ceitainly ha\e opposed the decision, 
though m \iew of the later developments in the country he was convmced 
that such an opposition would have been the blxmder of his life Govern- 
ment further bruited it abroad that they were contemplatmg positive mea- 
sures in terms of the Cripps’ Proposals to Indiamze the Viceroy’s Council 
and transfer further power to Indian hands, as an effective answer to the 
Congress challenge Gk>vemment left no aspect of the problem untouched 
It was said that they were not neglectful of the possibihty of a fast by Gandhi 
and that they had no mtention to fimch from the course they had set until 
Congress leaders withdrew their proposal of the mass movement 

The Government of India resolution 

This unanimous decision then was followed up by the Gkivemment of 
India resolution which was dated the eighth of August and must, therefore 
be deemed as havmg been kept ready well m time for pubhcation m the 
wake of the arrests The resolution opens (1) with a reference to the 
dangerous preparations by the Congress Party for unlawful and in some cases, 
violent activities, direct^ among other things to the mterruption of com- 
munications and pubhc utihty services, the organization of strikes, tamper - 
mg with the loyally of Government servants and interference with Defence 
measures, including recruitment The programme of the campaign was not 
as a matter of fact, worked out at all by the Workmg Committee and Gk>v- 
emment went beyond their data when the aforesaid charges were brought 
against the Congress at a time when no responsible Congressman was left 
outside to answer them 

Government next releiied to the Congress demand as a demand which 
could not be discussed and “ the acceptance of which would plunge India 
mto confusion and anarchy mtemally and would paralyse her effort m the 
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common cause of human freedom ” This is extraordmary, for the common 
cause of human freedom implies and includes m it the freedom of India 
The demand shortly put ■v’vas “Quit India’’ but briefly explamed, onl^ 
meant^ and admittedly so, the withdra'wal of British Power No one can 
be deceived by the literal mterpretation which Government sought to put 
on the words of the slogan for surely Government knew that it did not 
mean more than a declaration of Indian Independence by Britam and the 
tormation of a National Government composed of members representative 
of the elected elements m the Central Legislature subject to certam reserv< - 
tions regardmg Defence and War This would create no hiatus, no anarch\ 
no chaos And when this aspect ^as presented Government would come 
forward with the argument relatmg on the one hand to “ the existence of 
deep differences m this coimtry, the harmomzmg of which must be the object 
of ail on whom responsibility falls, the removal of which is the ambition and 
hope of the present Government ” and on the other to the unacceptabilit\’ 
of 


the claim ot the Congress Party to speak for India as a w^hoie ’ 

At the same time, the Resolution of the Go\emor-(JeneTal adds — 

“ That the Congress Party has for long occupied a position of great 
prommence and great importance is substantial ” 

The truth was that Congress was driven from piUar to post hy Government 
changmg their position, nozv taking a Congress slogan literally m spite of the 
fact that its meanmg, as clarified by responsible Congress leaders, satisfied 
notable Ameiican journalist like Louis Fischer and Edgar Snow, nozt dwel- 
ling upon the deep differences m the coimtr> for which they themselves 
must bear the responsibility, and now declaring, as Cnpps did, that no con- 
stitutional changes could be effected m the midst of war While the Resolu- 
tion admits the great prommence and the great importance of the Con- 
gress m Indian political Me, and only argues that 

“ it IS the duty of the Go\ ernment of India to take a balanced view 
ot the mterest of all sections of Indian thought and Indian opinion ” 

Mr Amery, if we may anticipate a later statement of his, — proclaimed 
that the Government could not parley with the Congress so long as it did not 
withdraw its resolution and expressed regret at having passed it This state 
ment which was seriousty objected to by the (London) Times which thought 
there could be no settlement without the Congress, shows how Government 
shifted Its position They divided the country on a communal basis and put 
forward the division as an argument against the (National) Provisional Go^ 
ernment demanded by Congress They have not themselves said a word m 
favour of Pakistan durmg the first three years of the tenure of the war imtil 
the Viceroy spoke on the Geographical unity of India on 17-12-’42 but the> 
cited the communal differences as standing m their way of x«rpgress Have 
they had the courage to give their own opmion on the Muslim demand ^ 
If they were agreeable to it, they should say so If they disapproved, the\ 
should ha\ e stated the same The fact is, that knowing asthey did, thecausi 
of the mtemal difference was imsupportable, they utilized it as a factor to 
retard progress This exposes the hypocrisy of ihe charge that 
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In the interests of securing their own dominance, and m pursuit 
of their totalitarian policy, its leaders have consistently impeded the 
efforts to bring India to full nationhood ” 

Obviously we are to understand that the British are more interested m help- 
ing India enjoy Self-Government than Congress » Restating the several steps 
of Government policy in India the Resolution concludes with the statement 
that 


‘ The fullest opportunity for the attainment of self-Government h^ 

the people of India, has been guaranteed by His Majesty’s Government ’ 

Has ever a creditor accepted m this world the renewed guarantee of an eva- 
sive decree-debtor as an additional safeguard for the recovery of his long 
standmg and overdue debt"^ 

Apart from the Resolution, semi-official charges have been brought 
against the Congress and its leader, Gandhi, that they have recently reversed 
the order of things m saying that communal unity could only follow Inde- 
pendence, not precede it as they had been urging all these twenty two years 
But why do these critics forget that even the slogan of commimal unity was 
raised m 1920-21, when there was a demand for Swaraj which was developed 
into a demand for Complete Independence in 1929 In requires no great m- 
sight to perceive that m a nation’s progress, there are no mathematical 
steps, that the graduated progress outlmed by national reformers aie meant 
for mternal guidance and not for argument by external opponents who are 
hostile to aU real progress That is not all A great national movement 
receives m its earher stages nothing but contempt and mdifference from its 
opponents, later contumely and finally, counter-strategy Communal unity 
was a good objective When its consummation was still afar, but when the 
time for the divine event was drawing mgh, the matter is brought down from 
the place of the theoretical to the realm of the practical and receives a check 
to Its progress by measures which are stunning and blows which are shatter- 
ing Thus it was that the commimal claims which received substantial 
support at the hands of Lord Mmto (1906-1909) became consohdated mthe 
time of Montagu and when the processes of give and take appeared to be 
nearly reaching frmtion, the problem was made to assume a new shape al- 
together It is no more a question of rehgion, culture or laws, no longer a 
problem of percentages in services and Legislatures but it is the division of 
the country mto two separate Umons, the bisectmg of the child to suit the 
ends of mathematical justice When this climax of strategy and tactics is 
reached, through the mfluence of the third party m the coimtry, when the 
fraternal love of the Congress for the younger brother is makmg for Unity, 
the spirit of fairness and accommodation is feared by the one and mistaken 
for weakness by the other and the demand for fission is made to hold the 
field It is under these trying circumstances that Gandhi saw as m a fiash, 
that the third party must quit India and that communal concord could 
only foUow his exit from the seats of power To accuse the Congress there- 
fore of shiftmg its long accepted position is to thrust responsibihty for one’s 
own want of fair-play on to the opponent’s shoulders 

Fmally these critics and with them Government have exaggerated the 
difficulty of effectmg constitutional changes m the midst of war The 
argument, one is afraid is overdone But Sir Stafford Cnpps who was the 
first to cite It m favour of his own proposals, was at the same time not im- 
wiHmg to put through Parliament a measure to ab 3 x>gate the law that, a frac- 
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tion of the Goveinoi GeneraFs Executne Council should be composed of men 
'who have put m not less than ten years’ service under Government If the 
Government at the head were only 'wiUmg to part “with power, a parliamen- 
tary measure to legahze such a change would be a mattei of course Such a 
measure cannot be more formidable nor more disturbmg than the proposal 
to effect a union between France and Britain made by Churclull m the mid- 
dle of June 1940 Dealing with the Indian pioblem. Prof Laski writes ni 
the New Statesman and Nation about the very time as follows — 

“ The problem is soluble if our will to solve it is unbreakable The 
problem is soluble if we put Indian freedom m the first place and British 
prestige m the second The problem is soluble if, differently from Burma 
and Mala^^a, we are set on mobilismg now the unfettered good will of 
Indians m a cause that, therehj^, we made unmistakably their own It 
involves great constitutional changes , it is impossible, said Sir Stafford 
Cripps, to make great constitutional changes m war-time ^Ir Chur 
chill did not think so At a moment of dire peril, he offered umon wnth 
France to its government, the largest proposal of constitutional change 
m our history It mvolves great risks , it lacks the perfection which 
long discussion and patient draftsmansiup could give , it mjures om 
digmty by sending us “ scutthng out of India ” when Sir Stafford Cripps 
had spoken our last word , the umty it builds may not last But war 
is nothmg if it is not an experiment m the taking of risks Adminis- 
trative crudity is a small sacrifice to make for an India really prepared 
to fight A fighting India is an addition to our strength of moral as well 
as material importance , and, in histor> , a nation never speaks its last 
word except upon its death-bed Whether a unity so made will last 
m India only the future will reveal It is at least a rational argument to 
msist that commumties which share great responsibihties have a bettei 
chance of learnmg a common way of life than if they spend the years 
snarlmg at one another imder conditions by which both are frustrated 

‘‘ This IS at least a programme which tests the good faith not less 
of Indians than ourselves If the effort to fulfil it fail, we must shoulder 
our responsibihties as best we may, till happier tunes But if it succeed- 
ed it would, I venture to think, transform the whole character of the 
war For it would give an imjMcegnable status to our claim that we fight 
for freedom It would show our alhes and our armies the creative power 
of that spirit which sustained us when we stood alone We should 
lose our imperial power m India, but we shotdd gam, m losmg it, not 
only the ff^iendship of the Indian people, but the respect of all men and 
women who know that courage and imagination alone suffice to keep 
the flame of freedom ahve ” 

Nor is it merely a question of academic mterest dealt with m a pure 
atmosphere of study by Professors If France had only assented to Umon 
with Britam, the event would have necessitated unprecedented constitutional 
changes effected perhaps for the first time by the British Parhament Leave 
that alone Let us roam about the empire and the United Nations 

Electoral Reform. 

The much abused Coahtion Government of England has durmg the greate 
est war of the world earned through most highly controversial legislation 
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invohmg issues that had wiecked part;^ governments in the past oi had 
been kept on ice foi years as no partj govermnent would tackle them The 
Educational Bill and the tTvo Electoral Reform measmes that were bemg 
discussed from the point of Mew of national interest and not of paity ran- 
cour V ere remarkable m themselves Controversial matters like distribution 
of seats, proportional representation, cost of elections were all referred to 
Speakers’ Confeience following the precedents of 1916 and 1924 and a pei- 
manent Boundary Commission which fiom time to time could leview move 
ments of population was the most original featme of the Bill 

In Britain itself though the House of Commons of the War had been 
elected m 1935, the numbei of members returned m mteiim elections was by 
the end of May 1944, 206 or more than 1/3 of the total number “ Of these,” 
says the Times ‘‘128 have been elected during the war, 64 contested and 64 
laicontested ” 


Russian Commonwealth 

It IS lemarkable that Russia should have been able to undertake what 
IS apparently a bold act of decentralization m the middle of the greatest war 
m history It caines \»ith it an indication of Russia’s intention to develop 
along more democratic lines Perhaps the new Soviet Federation is designed 
to facilitate the creation of Puppet States in Eastern Europe which could 
eventual!;^ be mduced to vote themselves mto the USSR as ‘ independent ’ 
parts of the Russian w^hole Thus could small European States be attracted 
towards the Russian ‘ power unit ’ while Moscow would have a very nice 
looking al%b% to sa\e from accusations of annexation of Territoiies 

On June 9th, 1942 m his mterview wath Louis Fischer, Gandhi said, 
“There is no half-way house between withdrawal and non-withdrawal It 
IS of course no complete ph^^sical withdrawal that I ask I shall insist, how- 
ever, on the transfer of pohtical power from the British to the Indian people ” 

It was not Australia, USA, and Belgium alone that dared such con- 
stitutional changes durmg the war In January 1944, the war situation 
became highly complex and Russia was desperately demanding a Second 
Front The Teheran Confeience among Churchill, Roosevelt and Stahn 
had just been concluded and the USSR embarked upon revolutionary 
constitutional changes without any ado and implemented them forthwith 
Under them the Federation left only cultural autonomy to the units and 
the subiimts of the Repubhc 

At the very moment India was executmg its coup d^etat against the 
Congress, the Australian Government was engaged in arranging a serious con- 
stitutional change both in its mtemal structure and its external relations 
A constitutional convention had unanimously agreed to grant increased 
powers to the Federal Government for post-war reconstruction It meant 
in the words of the Opposition m Australian Parliament, that the people 
of Australia are shortfy to be asked “ to approve of a constitutional Revolu- 
tion ” Of the two Legislative measures contemplated, one is but to supply 
a Bill to validate sections 2 and 6 of the Westmmster Act, so that the Colo- 
nial Laws Validity Act of 1865 might not apply to mvahdate any Law passed 
by the Dommion Parliament and the full powers mvested m the latter m 
relation to Admirality Courts, might be availed of These are permissive 
measures under the Westminster Act which would not apply to a Dominion 
unless the Dommion Parhament adopted them by Act of its own Hence the 
first Bill This would not only confer on Austraha complete mdependence 
4DPf Bntam but enable her to gam full power to enact laws havmg extra- 
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territorial operation and establish Cml Government m some occupied ter- 
ritory The Commonwealth would no longer be reqiured to reserve certam 
Legislation relatmg to shippmg for the ICtng*s assent The other measure 
sponsored b\ the Convention is The Constitutional Alteration (War Aims 
and Reconstrucuon) Bill” whose object is to “ alter the constitution 
cmpowermg the Parliament to make Laws for the purpose of carrying mto 
effect the war aims and objects of Australia as one of the United Nations m- 
eluding the attainment of economic security and social justice in the post- 
war world and for the pmrpose of post-war reconstruction There is a wide 
\ olume of opmion that the changes will convert what is a Federal Common- 
wealth mto a full-blown iimtary state The States will have to suffer a 
deduction of their powers while the Federal Parliament’s powers might be 
practically unlimited One of the clauses expressly states that 

‘‘ It IS hereby declared that the Power of the Parliament shall extend 
to all the measures which m the declared opmion of the Parhament, 
will tend to achieve economic security and social justice ” 

Another section makes it possible to abohsb the Senate, by raising the strength 
of the Lower House (the House of Representatives) be>ond the ratio of 
2 1 of Senate while yet another section bans the right through litigation to 

question the v'-alidity of legislation concemmg social security The Bills were 
passed on to a Committee of the Convention for scrutmy and after they emerg- 
ed therefrom, they were to be the subject of a nation-wide referendum as 
required by the Commonw ealth Act Is this all a simple measure ^ No 
It IS a big constitutional change which convulses the whole Nation (November 
1942) 

While this IS so, the Australian Parliament voted upon a motion by cen- 
sure of IMr Curtm, the Labour Premier who won by one vote and, therefore, 
dissolved it and held new elections on August 21, 1943 

South African Union had held its general elections on the issue of par- 
ticipation or no participation m war on the 7th July, ’ 43. 

What has America done^ The United States had just emerged by the 
month of November, 1942 from its national conventions for the election of 
the next President, and actually elected certam Governors while m India 
almost all the elections particularly of the Local Bodies have been suspended 
sine die and the Central Assembly was m the year 1942 (November) running 
(completing) its eighth year of tenure But elections are a minor matter. 
The USA are engaged m the second year of their entry mto the War, m the 
processes mcidental to a big constitutional change relatmg to treaty-makmg 
m the States In the 3rd week of November 1942, a Member of the American 
Lower House mtroduced a Legislative proposal whose aim is to amend the 
constitution Under Section 2 of Article ll treaty-making is the jomt func- 
tion of the President and the Senate only The proposed change gives a 
voice to the Lower House as well equally with the Senate so that treaties 
would have to be ratified by a majority of both Houses and not a 2/3 majo- 
rity of the Senate alone Should it go through almost a revolutionary change 
would result Article V of the Constitution contains the following 'provmcm 

“ The Congress whenever two-ihirds of both the Houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or on the 
application of the l^islatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a Convention for proposing amendments which, m either case, shall 
be valid to all mtents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
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ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by 
Conventions m three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress ” 

In the face of these mighty and convulsive constitutional changes, the 
plea that war time is not opportune for them m respect of India obviously 
l^ks sincerity and spells only imi;villingness to part with power The events 
subsequent to the Congress Resolution and wnthin but three months thereof 
bear conclusive testimony to the correctness, nay the inevitability of the 
step taken by that august body And if public opinion is of any value in the 
governance of the country, there was a whole chorus of demand raised from 
the morrow of the repressive measures taken by Government for the release 
of Gandhi and has colleagues, and the reopemng of negotiations, not from, 
as it might be alleged, self-mterested captams of mdustry and commerce, 
but from the Communists who had a soft corner for participation m war 
effort, from Trade Umons who stood afar from pohtics, from the Liberals who 
never had any undue partiahty for the Congress, from mill-owners and mil- 
honaires whose mterests came mto collision and conflict with the Congress 
cult of Village Industries, from the Sikhs whose Nationalism had remamed 
imtamted and the Indian Christian Organization which has all along pursued 
its own limited objective, from the Anglo-Indian Association which had only 
recently begun to cultivate the correct Indian outlook, from Local Boards 
and Municipalities for which they were summarily superseded, from religious 
associations to whom Gandhi was heretic, from the Hindu Maha Sabha which 
stood four square against the Congress, from ad hoc public meetmgs and 
from outstandmg personahtres and Non party-leaders, like Dr Sapru and 
Jayakar Government paid no heed to these demands, suggestions and 
exhortations but went on madly with rts angry and passionate measures 
some of which wiU be summarized m a separate chapter 

Next to the arrests of leaders, the first act of aggression of Government 
on the 9th m Bombay was to prevent the rally of Volxmteers in Bombay and 
pull down the Flag which was to have been hoisted that morning by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and to warn the people not to gather at the maidan Despite 
the Police warning, Mrs Asaf All hoisted the flag and announced the arrests 
Orders bannmg pubhc processions, meetmgs or assemblies throughout the 
Provmce and the city without the permission of the authorities were issued 
The carrying of lethal weapons was prohibited and the people m certain 
areas were prohibited from moving out between 7-30 P M and 6 A M , an 
order to be in force for a fortmght The very first day lathi charges, tear- 
gas and shootmg by the police and the military were resorted to The pro- 
tobitory orders of Bombay were repeated simultaneously m all the other 
Provinces The orders m Lucknow by the U P Government covered a 
de<daration of the Working Committee, the A I C C and all Provmcial, 
District and Town, Tehsil, Ward and Mandal Congress Committees as un- 
lawful associations and the provisions of the UP Special Powers Act of 
1932 were extended to all the Districts The Swaraj Bhawan was occupied, 
m Allahabad In C P (Nagpur) the ban covered also the Nagpur Congress 
SociaLst Party, the Nagpur Bliindusthan Red Army and the Hindusthan 
Red Army The Orissa Government declared not only the Congress Com- 
mittees as unlawful associations, but the offices of these and other allied 
orgamzations numbering 38, as notified places Lahore, New Delhi and 
Karachi followed suit Only Lahoie add<^d the Punjab Socialist Party and 
its auxiliary bodies to the general list The three Provincial ^^ngress Com- 
nnttees m the Southern Presidency and their auxiliary bodies were likewise 
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banned m Madras In Bengal and Assam and Patna, similar bans were 
imposed, the Sadaqat Ashram in Patna bemg declared a notified place In 
effect then the Congress organization became the \ictimof an ex parte decree 
and the recipient of punishment for no known o'vertor covert act of disobe- 
dience It was the clear right of the Congress to conduct the movement of 
protests, — call it “rebellion m an open manner, — a manner which by 
past experience the authorities realised was wellmgh mconquerable 
\\lien, therefore, the leaders who receivmg their orders m terms of high power 
faith should have transformed them up to their followers m terms of lower reason 
ind when the followers themselves were all captured and made prisoners 
of war before war broke out, the soldiers could not be expected to under- 
stand oi even if they imderstood, to apply the prmciples of the warfare on 
light hnes Nor would that indetermmate but fulmmatmg entity known as 
the masses pause to scan and scrutmize the principles of Truth and Non-vio- 
lence and the policies based upon them, — before thej^ gave vent to their 
pent-up wrath of decades Nor was the example of confusion and carnage 
in Europe and Africa helpful to them m observing their restramt which was 
expected of them alone The}/ thought the> had the opportunity of a Me- 
time, and they let themselves go 

The people simply grew desperate The sudden removal of the leaders 
of the nation. All- India, Provunciai, District, Taluka and Fnka, left m the 
first place no responsible men or women to guide popular activities If 
Government thereby thought the movement would be mpped in the bud or 
would die of inanition and disappear m a week or fortnight, they soon rea- 
lized their undue optimism The people grew insensate and were maddened 
with fury, when the shghtest acts of disobedience of orders prohibitmg meet- 
mgs, processions and demonstrations, freedom of association and of opimon, 
were put down, not with a mere lathi but with the rifie and the revolver, 
with the machme-gun and the aerial firing Within less than twelve hours 
of the arrests, the old story of brickbats and bullets got abroad A vicious 
circle was set up which scandahzed the citizens all round who could neither 
tolerate the outrages about them nor help m mitigstmg their horrors The 
mob on their part began to stone runnmg Railways and stop trams and cars, 
damage Railway stations and set fire to them or property therem, loot gram 
shops, cut Telegraph wires, rip open the tyres of cars, harass Victoria, buUock 
carts and tongas Besides these excesses initiated by the people at large, 
there were hartals throughout India despite the Ordmance, prolubitmg them 
m which the school and college students took a big hand m picketmg Edu- 
cational Institutions and Universities very soon emptied and closed from one 
end of the country to another, — ^from Dacca to Delhi excepting Aligarh and 
from Lahore to Madras The Benares University, however, was taken posses- 
sion of by the mihtary at an early stage m the movement Instances of 
paralysmg Railway traffic by removal of fishplates of rails or the rails 
themselves early figured on the field of Civil Disobedience, the Madras Mail 
bemg unable to proceed for a number of days and thereafter unable to proceed 
at nights for sometime A whole length of 130 miles from Bitragunta to 
Bezwada was disorgamzed In Behar, Monghyr isolated from all external 
contact for nearly two weeks The Railway disorganization was m the ex- 
treme in Bihar The Ahmedabad Mills were all closed while m Bombay only 
three or four ceased work Numerous Electric Mumcipal lamps. Fare brigade 
signal posts and Mumcipal carts were shattered and smashed to pieces Near 
the Dadar B B & C I station on Sunday, the 9th August, a car was set 
fire to There was a complete cessation for an hour of all Suburban Tram 
Traffic both on the B B C I and GIF hnes on the 9th August These and 
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other disoiders \\ere met by Government in no haltmg mannei The Police 
and troops had to fire on mobs m Bombay about 10 tunes bet'ween early 
mommg and 4PM on the 10th August, — ^the 2nd day of the outbreak 
The casualties in Sunday disturbance^ (9th August) m Bombay City were 
8 killed and 169 injured mcludmg 27 policemen accordmg to a Government 
Report On Tuesday the 11th August, Pohee opened fire in Bombay as 
many as IS times fiom morning till 2-30 P M Likewise there was firmg by 
the Pohee m Poona, Ahmedabad, Lucknow and Cawnpore by the 10th August 
An Oidinance was passed by the U P Government making peisons guilty of 
mischie by fire or an explosive object, liable to punishment with whipping 
m addition to the usual pumshment under the Penal Code and likewise any 
one causing damage to any buildmg, vehicle, machmery, etc , used oi intended 
to be used for the purposes of Government or to any Railway, tramway, 
road, canal, bridge, etc , as also rape, theft in a bxuldmg, robbeiy and dacoity, 
etc Then the Local Bodies m C P were superseded for Congress sympathies 
and this province only set the pace for other provmces m this respect Pohee 
opened &e m Poona, New Delhi and Nasik Railway stations. Income-tax 
offices, school and college buildmgs. Post offices. Railway godowns became 
the common objects of mischief by arson In Behai a mob attempted to 
storm the Secretariat and fire was opened by the Gurkhas killing five and 
mjurmg 19 The lawlessness of Government evoked prompt protests from 
high placed dignitaries like the Advocates-General of Behai and Bombay 
and the Government Pleader of Bombay who resigned then offices at once 
The traffic was held up in the City of Bombay Even private cais 
were not allowed to proceed unless there was a Gandhi cap on the heads 
of at least one of the passengers The track for the tram car wheels were 
filled with finely ground stone which it was not easy to remove Chains 
hung at road junctions were released and tied across tramway and the 
path was further barred by heavy doors brought from somewhere and 
fixed across It has been reported that rails of Railways were fully greased 
with oil so as to prevent the action of brakes suddenly applied 

348 Killed 459 Injured 
Air Raid Casualties in India 

The Civil Defence Secretary replying to Mr Chattopadhyaya in the 
Assembly on February 12 gave details of the time and date and number of 
air raids on Calcutta, Chittagong and Fern areas from September 16, 
1942 to February 10, 1943 

In reply to supplementaries Mr S 3 nnons said the total casualties in 
all raids on India smee Apiil, 1942 were 348 kiUed and 459 wounded 

940 Killed 1,630 Injured 
Sequel to Disturbances in India 

Home Member, Sir Regmald Maxwell replying to Sardai Sant Singh’s 
question m the Central Assembly on February 12, said that firing had been 
resorted to 588 times up to about the end of the year 1942 in connection 
with the disturbances foUowmg the Congress arrests 

The number of persons killed by police or military firing up to about 
the end of the year was 940 and the number mjured 1,630 60,229 persons 

had been arrested up to about the end of the year The number of persons 
convicted up to about the end of the year was approximately 26,000 

He had no information about the number of persons prosecuted or the 
number sentenced to death or executed Approximately 18,000 persons 
had been detamed undei Rules 26 and 129 of the Defence of India Rules 
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up to about the end of the year Although as \\ould be seen fiom the 
figuies, laige numbers of people had been ariested, con\icted or detained 
the figures by themselves ga\e a false impiession since laige immbeis had 
also been leleased or ^\ere sentenced onlj/ to short terms of imprisonment 
oi to fines The numbei of persons actually in custod} at about the end 
of the yeai was approximateK 11,000 eomieted prisoncas" and 11 000 persons 
detained undei the DIR 

Mr Joshi asked whethei it was not a fact thau the Go^cinniciit of India 
agreed to the principle that the cases of peisons detained without trial 
should be examined by a h gh authoiity fiom time to time 

The Home Member said, that was in relation to the I^st ci\il dis- 
obedience 

Mr Joshi Do these pimciples vai^ from mo\ erne n* to 
The Home Membei Yes, Sn 

U P Sabotage Activity Govt Report 

‘ Reasons of space forbid theiecountmg of details ol a mo\ emcxit which 
tor three weeks put a real strain on the admimstration Iheie was wide- 
spread destruction of the piopertj of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 
One hundred and four railway stations were attacked and damaged, 15 
being burnt do\m , 16 derailments were caused, about 100 instances of 
sabotage to railway tracks were reported ”, sa\s the admimstration report 
of the Umted Provmces for 1942 

“ Over 425 cases of sabotage to telephone and telegiajih wires were 
recorded ”, the report adds ‘‘ A hundred and nmeteen post offices were 
destroyed oi severely damaged and 32 emplovees ol the Po&ts and Tele- 
graph Department were attacked Damage was caused to a laige number 
of Government buildings, recoids seed stoies and some ARP equipment 
Attacks on Government servants resulted m the murder of 10 members 
of the police force and 332 were injured Arrests, totaUmg 16,089 were 
made m connection with the disturbances throughout the province 

The total amount of collective fine imposed was Rs 28,32 000, the 
bulk of which was promptly realised Recoveries by the close of the financial 
year amoimted to shghtly over Rs 25,00,000 

The movement was condemned by the Libeials, the Hmdu Mahasabha, 
the Scheduled Castes and the Muslim League, bur no political party or 
leader took any effective steps to check or control its progress Labour 
remained staunchly unaffected by the movement in spite of attempts that 
were made to induce them to go on stnke ” 

During the question hour in the Bengal Assembly (February 1944), 
the Chief Minister stated that the number of Pohee stations, offices and 
houses belonging to Government and private persons burnt by Congress 
before and after the cyclone m Tamulk and Contum sub-divisions of the 
Midnapore District were 48 and 38 respectively and the number of Congress 
camps and houses burnt by Government foiees were 31 and 164, while 
those burnt by villagers were one and two respectively 

Accordmg to the rephes given by the Chief Mimster, Sir Nazmi-ud-Dm, 
m the Bengal Assembly, 198 Congress camps and houses were burnt b'v 
Government forces m the sub-division of Tamluk and Contai before and 
after the cyclone of 1942 Asked what was meant by Congress houses, 
the Chief Mmister said that it referred to the office estabhshed temporarily 
by Congress Committees m those houses In reply to another question 
whether kuteka and pticca houses of the mhabitmts of sub-divisions of 
Contai and Tamluk had been burnt with all the household articles Sn 
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Xazim-ud Dm replied “ Yes But I am not in a position to state \vhat 
if any buildings ere completely demolished or in what, if any cases, all the 
household articles T^ere destroyed” During the same pciiod, the Chief 
Minister added, ‘‘ 81 thanas, offices, houses, etc , belonging to Government, 
public bodies and private persons ” were burnt by the Congress Asked 
what his authority was for saying that the Congress had committed those 
acts of incendiarism, Sii Nazim-ud Dm said that he was not in office when 
those e\ents took place but the leports weie there and “they were his 
authority ” 

The damage caused to life and pioperty during the movement which 
followed the Bombay Resolution has been summarised as follows — 


Railway stations damaged oi destioyed 250 

Post offices attacked 550 

Post offices burnt 50 

Post office damaged 200 

Telegram and Telephone wires cut at 3,500 places 

Police stations burnt 70 

Other Go\ernment buildings 85 


The number of occasions on which firing was resorted to, was pointed 
out hy Sir Sultan Ahmed in the Assembly (24-11-1942) to be 239 by the 
Police onl> It did not include filing in Bihar and Assam and was incomplete 
fiom U P and Bengal The Military casualties were 11 killed and 7 wounded 
Police killed were 31, and a veiy large number injured Amongst the 
mob those killed (by 24th September 1942) were 658 and the total numbei 
wounded were 1,000 But as some killed and wounded were earned awaj 
by the mobs, this figure, said Sir Sultan Ahmed, might be taken roughl;y 
as 2,000 Whether there was any trouble in the Army it is not possible 
to say without correct information which it would not be easy to obtain 
The civilian casualties from August to November 1943 included 900 killed 
and many more mjured 

The shooting by the police on public meetings and processions, which 
were prohibited and on iiotous mobs accoimted for the number killed, but 
there were five instances in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa of machme-gyniung 
crowds from the air, one of which was admitted to have taken place by 
mistake against Railway gang coolies The foUowmg detailed information 
gleaned from the proceedings of the Central Legislative Assembly in Delhi, 
September 25th, 1942 may be mcorporated here “ New Delhi, Septembei 
25th — ^Have mobs been machme-gunned from the air anywhere and if so 
where, asked Pandit Kun 2 aru, m the Coimcil of State ” 

Sir Alan Haxtely’s written reply said “Yes, at the followmg 5 places — 

(1) On the railway near Giriak in Patna district, about twel\<. 
miles south of Bihar Sharif 

(2) On the railway Ime Bhagalpur to Sahibganj, m Bhagalpur 
district about 15 miles south of Kursela 

(3) Near Ranaghat some 16 miles south of Krishnagar m Nadia 
district 

(4) At a railway halt between Pasraha and Mahesh Khunt in 
Monghyr district, on the hne from Hajipur to Katihar 

(5) Two or three miles south of Talcher City m Talcher State ” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly the same subject arose and in the 
course of question and answer Sir Bijay Prasad Singh Roy (unattached), 
former Revenue Minister, Bengal, referred to the Ranaghat mcident and 
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inquiied wliethei the machine-gumiing theie was not an excess Placing 
the facts regarding the Ranaghat incident before the House, Mr Huq said 
that there was an aim> reconnaissance and they mistook some of the coolies 
working on the raih\a\ lines as men out for sabotage and a few shots were 
tired Fortunately, there weie no casualties Lathi charges, imprisonments 
and fines w ere largely resorted to for holdmg meetings, processions, peaceful 
picketmg, the shoutmg of slogans, hoistmg flags, wTitmg slogans m the sand 
Women including girls, men mcluding bo>s and students placed a great 
l)art m these demonstrations Flogging and caning were the order of th< 
da} Students were flogged sometimes because they had stones in then 
hands Collectn e fines were levied on ^ illages and towms alike for w ire- 
<uttmg and damagmg of public buildings The total exceeded a crore of 
rupees ‘‘ Arrests without warrant under the Defence of India Rules could 
now be made by all officers and members of the security corps The chaos 
that’'pre'v ailed m two di\isions of the Midnapore district in Bengal, nameh 
Tamluk and Contai du isions may be reaUsed bv some figures furnished b\ 


Government — 

Houses burnt b} Congress — 

Police and Government buildings 48 

Pm ate houses 88 

Houses burnt by Go\ernment — 

Congress Camps 31 

Private houses 164 


It was httle known to the public that there was a strike at Jamshedpm 
m connection with the mo\ement The Tata strike has been referred to in 
his book entitled India Since Cnpps ” by ]Mr H V Alexander of the 
Friends’ Society, England who writes on page 47 — 

“ It has not been so generally kno'wn that 20,000 men, the whok 
of the working staff of Tata’s Iron and Steel Works, by far the most 
important Mumtions Factory m India, went on strike for a fortnight 
and there was no disorder But when it became clear contrary to 
widespread anticipation that neither the Railwayman nor the other 
Industrial workers in any number were joining them and that the 
Congress ‘ Lightning stroke ’ was a failure, the management induced 
the men to return to work on the understanding that the management 
Itself would do its utmost to bring a National Government into being 

Sir Ardeshar Dalai’s appointment later to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council was perhaps meant as a partial fulfilment of this understanding 
which, if it was serious on the part of the management, must have been 
given with due support from Government who knew their own responsibilit} 
m that behalf 

Within less than three weeks events happened m India which maj 
well be studied The most notable amongst them was the resignation b} 
Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer of his membership of the Governor-General’s 
Executne Council He had joined only on the 5th of August and had 
barely held office for a fortnight when he resigned While many a member 
chosen to the high office m the Viceroy’s Executive Council would have 
lushed to his place, in the case of Sir C P , it was not the pleasure of a first 
favour that awaited him He had held the place already and the story of 
Lord WiUmgdon’s recommendation to appomt him as Defence Member 
has already been toW m these pages This time he had made his own 
conditions and got their categorical acceptance by Whitehall, a condition 
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prerequisite to acceptance of office liy lumself But tlie leopard cannot 
chan^ his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin, nor the bureauciats their ways 
It T^as a fine mess that he found ^hen he went to Oelhi Apparently the 
first thing he was called upon to consider at the fust meetmg of the Executive 
Council that he attended, was the policy lelatmg to the airest of Gandhi 
and the Working Committee Was it to be before the sitting of the A I C C 
oi after That was all the issue open to the Committee at the time There 
was hardly any question of waiting for Gandhi’s letter to the Viceioy which 
It was well knoivn e^en befoie the 5tli August would certainly be written 
But that was not all The repiessi\e orders and ordinances were all ready 
Sir C P had selected the portfolio of Information by election and had 
given an elaborate description of his duties before taking up office He 
had also expressed the hope that he would strive for a settlement by contacting 
Gandhi All this proved a failure He was forestalled altogether and he 
had but Hobson’s choice at the very first opportunity for he agreed with 
the rest and as the Government’s corjtmunique made it plam that the 
decision to arrest Gandhi and his colleagues w^as a unammous one The 
fact seems to be that Sir C P had been forestalled by the Home Department 
which had, by the time he loined, made its decisions hy poaching upon the 
functions of the Information Department It was then a question of 
‘ marriage at the altar and divorce at the Church gate ” But decencies 
of life demand some appreciable interval befoie the “ sacred ” ties of Office 
fould be snapped once and for ever In this case the lapse of a fortnight 
discovered an excuse that the interests of the States demanded his presence 
at Cape Camonn — ^not at the heights of the Himalayas So he took a leap 
But he looked before he leapt l^s statement appears to have been drafted 
less to reveal truth than to conceal it and so is Government’s Heie they 
arc 

A New Delhi commmiiqtie^ dated August 21st states that Sir C P 
Ramaswami Aiyar, IVIember for Information and Broadcasting, has resigned, 
and his resignation has been accepted by the Viceroy An announcement 
as regards his successor will be made shortly 

A commumqite, announcing the resignation, says Sir C P Ramaswami 
Aiyar has mtimated to the Governor-General that he takes so serious a 
view of the suggestions which have now been made m the pubhc Press 
as to the attitude of the Indian National Congress towards the Indian States, 
and regards with so much concern the suggestion attributed to Mr Gandhi 
that India, ** mcludmg Indian India ”, should be made over to the Muslim 
League, that he does not feel that he can, consistently with his obligations 
to ttie Indian States with which his association has been so long and so 
close, and consistently with his anxiety to be free to organise against any 
threat to their mtegrity and their position, continue to remain a Member 
of the €k>vernment of India And he has asked the Governor-General 
to set him free, so that he may be at liberty to take up this matter, which 
he regards as of the first importance 

Sir C P Bamaswami Aiyar, in his letter of resignation, adds I wish 
to make it clear beyond all possibihty of doubt that I am m full agreement 
with the action taken and the policy purs?ued by the Government of India, 
of which I have been a Membei, in respect of the Civil Disobedience campaign 
contemplated m the resolution of the All- India Congress Committee, of which 
^we see the calamitous results today, and that my resignation is solely due to 
my desire, at this critical period of Indian histoiy to express my views and 
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take the necessary action vnth complete freedom of speech and movement 
with reference to the mass action -which, if unchecked, is bound to hamper 
India’s progress and war efforts and the constitutional changes tliat may be 
proposed m so far as they affect the Indian States, m whose well-being 
and fortunes I am vitally interested ” 

The Governor-General has accepted Sir C P Ramaswami Aayar’s 
lesignation with veiy great regret — A P 

Sir C P Ramaswamy Ai^-ai left for Bombay on Saturday morning 
en route to Madras Sir Fiedeiick Puckle, Secretary , and !Mi P N Thapar, 
Deputy Secretary, Information and Broadcasting Department, and a few 
personal friends of Sir C P Ramaswami Ai>ar were at the railway station 
to bid him good-b} e 

On the eve of his departure. Sir C P Ramaswami Ai\ar in an mter- 
view, said “ Speaking in Trn andrum 3ust before I left lor Delhi to assume 
the position that I have lelinquished, I said that mv mam, if not m\ sole, 
endeavour would be to help in biingmg about reconciliation of the -various 
elements in the bodv politic that aie now following di\eigent, if not anta- 
gomstic, paths I added that if I succeeded, I should have done my bit foi 
my country If I failed, I should feel, at least, that I had tried hard There 
IS little doubt that I have failed 

“ I deplore that the most influential political organisation in India 
coupled with their constitutional demands — which, whether immediately 
accepted or not, were still an appropriate basis for discussion and mutual 
adjustment — ^programmes which, -whatever the mtentions of the originators 
were, have produced and could not but produce, violent demonstiations of 
mass feelmg and an org^ of purposeless destruction This is, however, not 
the time to content oneself with levelling reproaches, for I believe that the 
issues are so great and the impendmg risks of the continuance of present 
conditions so pervasive and so immment that immediate and resolute 
action IS needed 

” I am even now, hopeful that if, by the determined and conjomt 
efforts of all well-m.eamng persons, the present Civnl Disobedience movement 
can be immediately called off wnthout the need for further executiv e action, 
ail that political India is longing for can be soon achieved 

“ Success m constitution-buildmg can only be the result of political 
compromise, and if the feehng is aroused m British India and m the Indian 
States that everythmg will be lost by mutual acerbities and ever3rthing 
can be gained by the cordial discussion of basic issues, the posture of affairs 
is such that the goal of India can be reached sooner than many persons 
imagme 

‘‘ So far as I know, there is no force that can check the me-vitable 
advance towards complete nationhood if the umty of India and the harmo- 
mous alignment of the great elements of the State were achieved 

“ I have been recently unconnected with British Indian politics, but 
I do not yield to anyone m my adherence to their ideals May I appeal to 
the Congress, the Muslim League, the Ebndu Mahasabha and the great 
mmorities to come together amongst themselves and with the Indian States 
(whose place in India must be secured , whose importance cannot be ignored 
and the all-round progress made by many of them is far in advance of what 
has been achieved m British India ) 

“ Let us proceed without any doctrmnaire prepossessions and without 
non-possumus attitudes, resolved to end anarchy and as soon as practicable 
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to make India one of the predominant factors, as she is entitled to be, in 
A\oild affairs during and after this 'war Such are, and should be, the heart- 
felt prayers of all men and women of goodwill and high hope 

“ On the occasion of my resignation of membership of the Goveruor- 
General’s E^.ecutive Council ”, says Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar m a 
statement to the Press, “ I cannot but pubhcly acknowledge the great 
debt that I ow e to His Excellency the Viceroy for the personal fnendlmess 
and the uniform and cordial co-operai-ion as well as the friendly candour of 
v\hich I have been the recipient before and during my brief tenure of office 
as His Excellency’s colleague I can no'w, without any risk of misconcep 
tion, state that in him we have a high-souled and most sympathetic 
administrator 

“ It is my hope and tiust that during the remaining months of his 
Viceroyalty the conditions in this country will leturn to normalcy, so that 
he can play the effective part that he should and can fulfil in furthering 
India’s ideals, m order that, after the -victorious termination of the war, 
this countiy, as a umted and powerful pohtical entity, may achieve all the 
rights of full nationhood ” — Associated Press 

“SirC P Ramaswami Aiyar’siesignation from the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council had not come altogether as a surprise to political quarters here 
The main reason for his action is undoubtedly his anxiety to play a role in 
the politics of Indian States Another reason foi the step he has taken was 
given by Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar in a statement he made to Press 
representatives before his departure this morning for Bombay en route 
to Trivandrum He says he has failed m brmging about the reconcihation 
of the various elements in the body politic 

Sir C P Ramaswami Aiyar’s resignation may also brmg into prommence 
the present distribution of portfolios For instance, the Department of 
Information is expected to deal with the Press and assure proper publicity 
for official material, but the admmistration of Press laws is the responsibility 
of the Home Department and the series of recent restrictions and penal 
actions agamst the Press and pressmen have not been the concern of the 
Information Department Similarly, there is overlappmg between the 
Home Department and Civil Defence Department and between the Com- 
merce Department and Education Department 

In fact, one of the reasons why the question of complete Indianisation 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council has gamed importance in political 
quarters is that departmental powers under the present rules of business 
are so large that certam members of the Executive Council perhaps feel 
that 3omt responsibihty would work more smoothly if either the Council 
were Indianised or portfolios were regrouped ” 

While the turbulent elements of society paitly bent on adventure 
but mainly provoked by the leonine violence of Government to acts of 
counter-violence, were providing a menace to public security, anxiety 
was being felt for weeks on end regarding the health of Gandhi and his 
associates on the one hand at the Aga Khan’s bungalow in Poona and on the 
other of the members of the Workmg Committee whose whereabouts were 
kept a closely guarded secret In particular, pubhc anxiety was concentrated 
on the question whether Gandhi would go into a fast as he had annoimced 
earlier before arrest, and if so, with what result While this feelmg ot 
anxiety was at its height and before a week passed from the day of the 
arrests came the news hke a bolt from the blue of the sudden demise of 
Mahadev Desai 
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THE “ OPEN REBELLION ’’—1942 

‘‘Some wiiteis have so confounded society with Go\ernmeiit as to 
leave little oi no distmction between them , whereas they are not onl^ 
different but have different origins Society is produced by our wants and 
Government by our wickedness , the former promotes our happiness posi- 
tively by uniting otu affections, the latter negatively by restraining oui 
vices The one encourages mtercourse, the other creates distmction The 
first IS patron the last is punisher 

“Society in every state is blessing, but Gkivernment, even m its best 
state is but a necessary evil , in its worst state an intoleiable one , for when 
we suffer, oi are exposed to the same imseries by a Government, which wc 
might expect m a country without Government, our calamity is heightened 
by refiectmg that we furnish means by which we suffer” 

“Men of passive tempers look somewhat lightly ovci the offences ot 
Great Britain, and still hoping for the best, are apt to call out, come, come 
we shall be friends agam for all this But examine the passions and feelings 
of mankind , bring thedoctrme of reconcihation to the touchstone of nature, 
and then tell me whether you can hereafter love, honour and faithfully 
serve the power that hath carried fire and sword into your land^ If you 
cannot do all these, then are you only deceiving yourselves, and by your 
delay brmgmg rum upon posterity Your future connection with Britam, 
whom you can neither lov^e nor honour, will be forced and unnatural and 
being formed only on the plan of present convenience, will in a little time 
fall into a relapse more wretched than the first But, If you say, you 
can still pass the violations over, then I ask, hath your house been burnt'* 
Hath your property been destroyed before your face Are your wife and 
children destitute of a bed to he on, or bread to hve on ^ Hav^e you lost a 
parent or a child by their hands, and yourself the rumed and wretched 
survivor ^ If you hav^e not, then y^ou are not a judge of those who have 
But if you have and can still shake hands with the mmderers you are 
imworthy of the name of husband father, friend or lover and whatever may 
be your rank or title m life, you have the heart of a coward and the spirit 
of a sycophant ” 

“ The more men have to lose, the less wiUing are they to venture 
The rich are in general slaves to fear, and submit to courtly power with the 
trembhng duphcity of a spanial ” 

“ I have as httle superstition m me as any mem livmg, but my secret 
opinion has even been and still is, that God Almighty wiU not give up a 
people to mibtary destruction, or lead them unsupportedly to pensh, who 
have so earnestly and so repeatedly sought to avoid the calamities of war, 
by every decent method which wisdom could mvest Neither have I so 
much of the mfidel in me, as to suppose that he has relmquished the Govern- 
ment of the world and given us up to the care of devils , and as I do not, 

I cannot see on what grounds King of Britain can look up to heaven 
for help against us , a common murderer, a highwayman or a house-breaker 
has as good a pretence as he ” 

“ I call not upon a few, but upon aU , not on this state or that state, 
but on every state up and help us lay your shoulders to the wheel better 
have too much force than too little, when so great an object is at stake 
Let it be told to the future world, that m the depth of winter, when nothing 
but hope and virtue could survive, that the city and the country alarmed 
at one common danger, came forth to meet and repulse it Say not that 
thousands are gone, turn out your tens of thousands , throw not the burden 
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of the dav upon Providence, but “ sho\\ youi faith by youi works ”, that 
God may* bless >ou It matters not where >ou live, or what rank of life 
you hold, the e\ii oi olessing will reach you all The fai and zhe near, 
the home countiies and the back, the rich and the poor, will suffer or rejoice 
alike The heart that feels not now , is dead the blood of his children will 
cuise his cowardice, who shrinks back at a time when a little might have 
saved the whole and made them happy I love the man that can smile m 
tiouble, that can gather strength fiom distress, and grow brave by reflection 
It is the business of little minds to shrink , but he whose heart is firm, and 
whose conscience appioves his conduct, will puisue his principles into death 
My own line of reasoning xs to myself as stiaight and cleai as a ray of light 
Not all the tieasures of the woild, so fai as I behove could have induced me 
to support an offensive war,foi I think it muider but if a thief breaks mto 
my house, bums and destroys my property and kills or threatens to kill 
me or those that are m it and to ‘ bind me m all cases whatsoever ” to his 
absolute w ill, am I to suffer it What sigmfies it to me, whether he who does 
xt IS a King oi a common man , my coimtryman or not my coimtryman, 
whether it be done by an individual villain oi by an army of them If we 
icason to the root of things we shall find no difference neither can any just 
cause be assigned why we should punish in the one case and pardon in the 
other Let them caU me rebel and welcome I feel no concern from it , 
bat I should suffer the misery of devils were I to make a whole of my soul 
by swearing allegiance to one whose character is thpt of a sottish, stupid, 
stubborn, worthless biutish man I conceive likewise a hoiiid idea in 
receiving mercy from a bemg, who at the last day shall be shiiekmg to the 
locks and mountams to cover him and fleemg with teiror from the orphan, 
the wadow and the slam of America 

“There are cases which cannot be oveidone by language, and this is 
one There are no persons too, who see not the full extent of the evil 
which threatens them , they solace themselves with hopes that the enemy, 
if he succeed, will be merciful It is the madness of folly, to expect mercy 
firom those who have refused to do justice , and even mercy where conquest 
is the object, is only a trick of war the cunning of the fox is as murderous 
as the violence of the wolf , partly by thieats and partly by promises, to 
terrify or seduce the people to deliver up their arms and receive mercy 

“ If ever a nation was mad and foolish, blmd to its own mterest and 
bent on its own destruction, it is Biitain There are such thmgs as national 
sms, and though the pumshment of mdividuals may be reserved to another 
world, national pumshment can only be inflicted m this world 

“Britam, as a nation, is m my inmost belief, the greatest and most ungrate- 
ful offender against Gk)don the face of the whole earth , blessed with all the 
commerce she could wish for, and furmshed by avast extension of dommion 
with the means of civihsing both the eastern and western world, she has 
made no other use of both than proudly idolize her own ‘ thunder * and rip 
up the bowels of whole coimtries for what she could get Like Alexander 
she has made war her sport, and mflicted misery for prodigality’s sake The 
blood of India is not yet repaid nor the wretchedness of Africa yet requited 
Of late she has enlarged her list of national cruelties by her butcherly destruc- 
tion of the Caribb of St Vmcent’s and returnmg an answer by the sword 
to the meek prayer for ‘ Peace, liberty and safety ’ These are serious 
thmgs, and whatever a foolish tyrant, a debauched court, a trafficking 
legislature, or a blmded people may think, the national account with heaven 
must some day or other be settled All countries have sooner or later 
been called to their reckoning , the proudest empires have sunk when the 
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balance struck , and Britain, like an individual penitent, must undergo 
her day of sorrow, and the sooner it happens to her the better as I wish 
it over, I wish it to come, but withal I wish that it ma> be as light as 
possible 

From THOMAS PAINE 
“ Commonsense and Crisis 
10—1—1776 

India’s too was an open movement for Independence to be attained 
however, by non-violent means It was m its latest phase, roughly described 
as ‘ open rebellion ’ w^hich always dates as Fame puts it, provid^ how ever, 
no further parleys be contemplated simultaneously from its pubhcation, 
verily as he said of America m 1776, “ these are Times that try men’s souls ” 
Try mg ahke to the Indians because of their unknown struggle ahead and 
to the Americans because they have forgotten their well known struggle 
m the past, now, verily, a distant past, when they had jettisoned the chests 
of Tea into the waters of the Boston harbour — when Washington and 
the men that stood wath him declared the American Independence Trvnng 
too are the times foi Government, which may be disorganized, but societ\ 
holds on The Laws of the State may be disobeyed but pubhc opmion 
which hes behind society and mdividual conscience which m the aggregate 
forms public opmion, are real forces that maintam order and peace Govern- 
ment only comes into correct and control the wicked The vast bulk of the 
people are order-lovmg but Government cannot shed its consciousness of 
power In the words of Pa ne 

Britam, as a nation, is m my^ inmost belief, the greatest and 
most ungrateful offender against (Jod on the face of the whole earth , 
blessed with all the commerce she could wish for, and furnished by a 
vast extension of dominion with the means of civnhzmg both the 
eastern and western world, she has made no other use of both than 
proudly idolize her own ‘ thunder ’ and rip up the bowels of whole 
countries for what she could get like Alexander she has made war 
her sport, and mflicted misery for prodigahty’s sake The blood of 
India IS not yet repaid nor the wrretchedness of Africa yet reqmted ” 

India does not wish to avenge the blood shed by England nor, like 
the writer, does she hold that ‘'Bntam like an mdividual pemtent, must 
imdergo her day of sorrow ”, India wishes Britain well as much as 
America wishes India only prays that America and Britam may wish 
India well equally and declare her freedom and mdependence 

The year 1943 witnessed scenes and spectacles m the vicissitudes of 
war, of a qmte an unexpected kmd This horrid war with its attendant 
and mevitable confusion and chaos came near the close of one chapter 
and one stage of its bloody progress The sudden resignation of Mussohni 
from his premiership spelt the hquidation of fascism It looks as though 
it is lucky for Asia that the ideology of Europe was divided and therefore 
the strength of the European Nations was attenuated — ^nay dissipated by- 
the mutual antagonisms between Fascism and Communism on the one 
hand and between these two and Inperialism on the other The liquidation 
of the Third International announced on the second anmversary of the war 
by Stalm marked the t^mmation of Communism as an Internationa! 
menace, whatever might be its longevity wnthm the borders of Russia Thus 
Russia became dearer and nearer to the Allied Nations of Britam and America 
The disappearance of the II Duce from the scene of his nineteen year glory 
and greatness removed one-half of the Fascist elements from their very 
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birth-place These developments left Nazism to measuie its stiength with 
the established Impeiialism ot Britain and the incipient imperialism 
ot Ameiica 

Let us go back foi a moment to the daj s of Chengizkhan and Tamerlane 
and see whether the vorld of force and violence has at all improved From 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, those adventureis of Taitai and 
Moghul tribes took pride and pleasme in the desti action of fellow tubes 
often professmg m the days of the latter at any rate the same Islamic faith 
and owning allegiance to the same accepted Paigambai The holy void — 
the Kalam-i-Pak was no more a cementmg bond between the warring 
tribes of Central Asia, Asia Minor and Hmdusthan than Chiistianity is 
today the bond of affinity between two Protestant nations like Britain 
and Germany or two Cathohc nations like France and Italy or two Christian 
groups of nations like Britain and France on the one side and the Germany 
and Italy on the other Timur mvaded area after area m Central Asia, 
then travelled to Iran, Iraq, Syria on the one side, Anatolia, the Caucasus, 
Georgia and Moscow on the other, stretched his armies far beyond Kabul 
and Kandhar to Mooltan and Delhi on one side and Naples and Venice on 
the other Personal grandeur and glory, the perpetual maintenance of 
adventurous arnues and their occasional leward in loot — ^these exhausted 
the war aims of Timur, the lame, who always tiavelled on horseback He 
counted a lakh and a half of horses at one time in his cavahy, took his 
Begum and children m his campaigns He faught with daggers and lances 
and swords and covered himsefr with fame and filled the pages of histoiy 
wth the tales of his gory conquests Europe was then lying at the pioud 
feet of the Asiatic conquerors Foi over a thousand yeais Asia had asserted 
its superiority over Europe Babar was the great giandson of Timui 
He started life like his great forebear and ultimately settled himself on the 
throne of Delhi at a yoimg age and transmitted a glorious Empire to his 
progeny. Then came the turn of Europe to raise its head and overpowei 
the Asiatic Nations, to liqmdate their Empires, to hold sway over millions 
of Asiatic populations The Industrial age was the age of Europe’s eminence 
in the pursuit of Trade and the acquisition of Teiritory Wars were under- 
taken m this new age begimung with the invention of the steam engine in 
1783 for a new purpose and on new Imes Their character changed at 
first from century to century and later from decade to decade Those 
who remember the way the World War No I was conducted, were taken 
aback at the time by the dreadnoughts, the submarme and the aeroplane, 
finally by the new powerful guns and the tanks which only raised then 
head for the fiist time towards the close of that war World War No II 
surpassed all expectations The battleship became an antiquity, the 
submarme paralysed merchant shippmg The word ‘ contraband ’ dis- 
appeared from Martial phraseology Everythmg was contraband m this 
war, mumtions and food, private passengers and commercial freights The 
aeroplane came into prominence The convoys were powerless without 
an umbrella of aeroplanes m the high Heavens Bombing became the 
accepted inethod of warfare, bombmg not merely of aerodromes and 
harbours, mmution factories and military barracks, but of the civil popula- 
tions, not excludmg hospitals and hospital ships, churches and libraries. 
Royal residences and Parliament Houses, Art Galleries and Theatres 
Every day of the week, every month of the year and every year of the war, 
scientists were presentmg new weapons of warfare Mines were counter- 
acted by mme sweepers but magnetic mmes came into being which were 
brfng counteracted by anti-magnetic coils Above all, poisonous gases were 
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threatened and ^\h.en necessity aorose in the view of belligeienls, T\ai pri- 
soners and even hostages and private citizens v^ere shot and buried m their 
thousands The mediaeval barbarities of Timur and Chengiz paled into 
msignificance before the fierce cruelties of the mcdem methods of civihzed 
warfare It was mto the midst of such a warfare that the Congress in 
Hindusthan butted, projeetmg its non-violent camera mto the scenes and 
seeking to inaugurate a new method of bloodless revolution as a method of 
mternational arbitrament Over and over agam, she tried not to embrace 
Britain in her troubled times For a year after the outbreak of the war 
had she desisted from all active programme But as is the wont of powerful 
nations wedded to violence, courtesy was mistaken for weakness, while 
non-violence was equated to positive cowardice 
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CHAPTER XV 
Reaction ki America 

Beti^een the broad Pacific on one side and the mightv Atlantic on the 
other, the Indian Ocean aiea might iiell be regarded as comprising a single 
strategic zone in times of peace It maj be deemed as the connectmg 
and coping stone of the arches of culvme that link the old ■world with the 
new Actually India is neither a Pacific Peninsula nor an Atlantic country 
She IS the land that provides the acid test of “ smcerity of the professions 
of the United Nations -nhich must be judged by Britain’s acts in India 
and by America’s spoken or silent approval of those acts ” Accordingly 
India cannot be divorced either from the pioblems of East Asia or the 
larger problems of wozld peace for, saj what jou may she is the coy maiden, 
the glamour girl that disturbs the equanimity of the civilized and lustful 
world Her vast population provides the much-coveted maiket for the 
mdustrial civilizations of the woild, leading to conflicts between Japan 

Britain, Britam and Germany, Germany and America and America 
and Japan Her \irgm forests, hei untapped minerals her agiicultural 
wealth and her horticultural produce, constitute the rich jewellery that 
adds natural ornamental value to her grace, and invest her attiactions 
with an added charm in the eye of the Impel lalistic nations of the world 
Descending, however, feom the simmering heights of sentiment to matters 
of the earth earthy, we find that m the second gieat World War in the 
20th century, she has figured more prommently than in the first and has 
formed an excellent base of operations as well as supplies foi helping Chuia 
and combatmg Japan, for controUing the Middle East and paving the waj 
to Russia She has, therefore, become the cynosure of all eyes, the observed 
of all observers, the centre of universal attention While, theiefore, 
America no less than Britain has coveted and got a foothold on India foi 
her armies and nuhtary preparations, the people of India who have long and 
fondly cWishcd an uphftmg faith in America’s inherited democratic bias 
and pmitamc outlook, her essential love of justice and fairplay, her ardent 
espousal of the cause of small nationalities and subject populations, have 
been overborne by doubt and difficulty as to why America has been playing 
fast and loose with her professed principles and playing false to her established 
reputation The answer lies m the fact that America, as World War No II 
proceeded, no longer remamed a disinterested nation, taking its stand on 
the Monroe Doctrme leaving her own continent to the pohey of isolationism 
m respect of Europe and Asia, but became a participant, paitner and partisan 
m Bntam’s battles and therefore became too -vitally interested in the 
victories and defeats of this war to cultivate a detached sense oi justice 
arid fairplay It was to America’s mlerest to see that Japan was defeated 
and to that end, India was made the footboard for the acrobats of wai 
from which to jump on to the Isles of Japan And America knew so httle 
of India and was so nervous about her that she had to accept the verdict 
of Britam on India’s political position ms-a-vis the war To America, 
India’s problem, therefore, became Britam’s domestic affair and no more 
and in any case certamly not America’s unbiassed and impartial concern 
The reactions to any Indian struggle for her emancipation from the tentacles 
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of Britain, of America in her new situation as a belligerent, financier and 
primus inter pares amongst the allied nations, are worth careful stud> 
not alone in the interest of India but equally , in the larger mterests of the 
world problems mvoived in this war In this view throughout this \olumc 
ha\e the rises and falls m the American barometer been carefully and 
chronologically recorded 

If the movement that followed the Bombaj^ Resolution of August 
1942 and the arrests of Gandhi and the Congress leaders had taken place 
m the earlj' beginning of the war, its reaction in America would doubtless 
have taken a course widely at variance from what it actually was For, 
as the war developed, the United States which well remembering the 
financial relations of Britain to America in World W ar I and the former s 
tailure to pay up her debts to the latter, reopened business connections 
on the strict plane of “ cash and carry had after Britam’s securities m 
the USA been exhausted, to devise a new system which was described 
as lend and lease This latter brought America mto closer jfinancial and 
busmess relations with Britam and imtil Japan bombed the Pearl Harbour 
(December 7, 1941) contmued to be such Follow mg that event, however, 
there were not merely sale and purchase and lend and lease between the 
two nations, but there came to be estabhshed an identity of ideal and 
purpose, a oneness of mterest and programme America undoubtedly 
excercised a certam measure of influence over Britam in 1939-40 andl941 
— such as the seller does over the buyer, the lender over the borrower and the 
landlord over the lessee When once the USA joined the war as a belli- 
gerent, she became one of the many, though she held the undoubted position 
of a primus inter pares The war was as much America’s as Britam’s 
for had not the Philippmes been occupied by Japan and the Land of the 
Rising Sun begim to aim at supremacy m the Pacific, notably New Britam 
and New Giunea and a host of islands round about Australia threatening 
danger to that island contment and hopmg easily to make it a base for 
attack on U S A To expect America then, to mfluence Britain in respect 
of India and her constitutional development, was out of the question, although 
the savants of Britam, and the Press correspondents m India from Amenca 
encouraged such a hope Whatever it was, the Congress felt it owed to 
itself that it should make known its mtentions and resolutions both in 
America and Chma That is the re^on why the President as well as Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru emphasized m Bombay at the meetmg of the AU- 
India Congress Committee the fact that the heads of these nations would 
be addressed on the subject 

On the side of the British Government, they knew that the centre of 
gravity of the Lidian problem was gradually shiftmg from London to Delhi 
on the one hand and to New York on the other That was why they thought 
it necessary to post a competent representatn e to the United States and their 
choice fell upon Mr Bajpai, ICS Between Lord Halifax who was the 
British Ambassador m the Umted States and Sir Girija Shaker Bajpai who was 
the Government of India’s High CommissioneE, they felt their interests were 
safe and if proof were wanted, proof lay m the anticipations of Lord Halifax 
on the 19th of April, 1942, regardmg the failure of Cripps’ Mission m India, 
before even the break came mto bemg m Delhi Lord Halifax had belittled 
the Congress and justified Britam and her agent Cnpps before the Amesnean 
public The same strategy was obviously to be m force, while the Congress 
had to depend upon the generosity of Bntam m letting messages go from 
India to America, upon the voluntary workers m the States and upon the 
goodwill of the American correspondents m India When even the latter 
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could not get their messages regaidmg the Bombay Resolutions through to 
America, it was sa d that one of them flew to China and transmitted his 
message from there to his principals To Ind^a undoubtedh » the flght wa<? 
an unequal one and \ et the Indian Government continued to send additional 
touring lecturers to the States who went there m the capacity of representa- 
tives to the Pacific Relations Conference (December 1942) and touied the 
coimtry espousmg and explaining the cause of their Principals and justifying 
their policy 

Pe? coniia even as the Indian and British Governments* representatives 
were sent to the USA, the latter’s repiesentatives figured m India fiom 
time to time The name of Col Johnson became an altogether famihar 
one in Indian political circles in connection with the Cripps’ Mission That 
was in April, 1942 He soon left for America and on the moriow of the 
day the Bombay Resolution was passed by the A I C C , another of President 
Roosevelt’s representatives, Mr Lauchlm Currie arrived in New Delhi 
(9th August 1942} and had, it was said, a long talk with the Viceroy 
Although pohtical quarters were inclined to attach importance to this 
meeting, yet American circles discouraged speculation while Mr Currie 
himself neither addressed a Press Conference, nor met any repiesentative 
Indians And he was no more heard of The next to fill the Indian 
political atmosphere was Mr William Philips about whom we shall have 
occasion to write later He left India towards the end of April 1943 exactly 
a year after Col Johnson had left and he was followed by Archbishop 
Spellman Thus the American President kept himself in close touch with 
the progress of events m India That is not all Theie was amongst the 
American correspondents in India in the early summer of 1942, a notable 
personality who while he stayed m India, gave no mkling into his convic- 
tions but who, on arrival m America, carried on a tearing, raging propaganda 
settmg forth India’s case tersely, logically and impartially He was the 
bearer of a message from Gandhi to President Roosevelt as he departed 
India sometime m July 1942 and there is reason to believe that although 
Gandhi was allowed no time to send his missive to Roosevelt following the 
acceptance by the A I C C of the Bombay Resolution, still his personal 
message to President Roosevelt was delivered to him by Louis Fischer 
requesting him to act as an intermediary, to break the deadlock created 
on India’s demand for Independence 

While It must be admitted that there are numerous writers and thinkers 
m the United States who have certainly pulled their weight in espousmg 
the cause of India, the men in authority smgnally failed to bung pressure 
upon those m power m Britain to render justice to this woe-begone land 
The fact was that although on 4th July, 1776 the people of America recorded 
for aU time m a Declaration of Independence their right to live m liberty 
and one and a half centuries later, the people of America, through their 
President, reaffirmed the right of all men to freedom — ^Freedom of speech. 
Freedom of religion, Freedom from want and Freedom from fear, although 
further “ the American people avowed their determmation that they will 
not permit these Freedoms to disappear from the earth and that they are 
pledged with the United Nations to destroy utterly those forces which seek 
to enslave mankind ” yet the sad fact remamed that the great President of 
America who was the author of the “ Four Freedoms ” and who on 11th 
August 1942 declined to comment on the situation m India, passed away 
on the 18th April, 1945 without realizing the fulfilment of those pledges and 
freedoms m respect of India 
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But It IS extraordinar\ that e“ven eailier than this a message siiould ha^ t 
been fiasht^d to India iiom Washington, dated August 8th 

“The Resolution \oted h^ the Congress Working Committee 
to addiess an appeal to President Roosevelt Marshall Ch^ang Kai-Shek 
and M Maiskv to support its demand to Britain to grant India iinniediatt 
Ind' p -ndence, is not hkcl> to get a fav ourable response in W ashington, 
accoid ng to close observ’’ers of the situation 

“ The II ashin^ton Post remarked ‘ the appeal does not request 
these three to mediate m the dispute, but merely urges them ^ to plaj 
the role of a collective bludgeon with which to dragoon the British 
into pursuing a course of action w hich the British Gov ernment has no 
mtention of pursuing at this critical juncture, and wh’ch, in the interests 
of all concerned thev could not possiblv afford to pursue ’ The paper 
asserts that the Confess partv ^ apparentlv does not trust the objectivity 
and good faith of these individuals to that extent ’ ” 

From this moment right through a period of ov^er nine months there 
was a neck to neck race between the British and Indian Governments on the 
one part and notable Pressmen and publicists on the other, to educate the 
Ajuerican public and mfluence the American President on the Indian 
problem Soon after Cripps’ return to England he contributed an article 
to the New York Times and his Private Secretary Mr Spry wras sent to 
President Roosevelt to explain matters Mr Spry wrote to the American 
Press justifying the stand taken by Cripps and criticizmg that of the Indian 
National Congress This evoked a prompt and slashing reply from the 
powerful pen of Louis Fischer who contributed a senes of articles quoting 
chapter and verse from the records of the Congress, from his conversation 
with the Viceroy and from discussions he had with high placed men m India 
It took long for these articles to reach India but when they were pubhshed 
in the Indian Press, they opened out a new vista and vision of the passion 
and fervour created m favour of the Indian cause amongst the Amencan 
Public Edgar Snow, another wellknown American correspondent had 
written a series of articles and these together with a fine, correct and 
comprehensive statement of the Indian situation in the American Magazme 
Pcunftc Affairs and the public lectures dehvered by Louis Fischer himself 
in America beginning so early as December 1942 easily dispelled the clouds 
of smoke and suit spread by the British agents aided by the British 
Ambassador in America 

As agamst these there were not wantmg joumahsts Eke Earnest Lmdley 
with a reputation for bemg the unofficial'spokesman of President Roosevelt 
who held that “ the problem was a dehcate one for the American Govern- 
ment and that after the rejection of Cripps* proposals by the Indian 
National Congress, American opmion, official and private, swung agamst the 
Congress party and swung even more sharply with the revelation that 
Gandhi was agamst arm^ resistance to the Japanese and proposed to 
negotiate with them — although this was probably not Quislmgism as 
understood in the West but rather an expression of a religious and fanatic 
faith in the ability of non-violent resistance to deprive enemy of the 
fruits of conquest ” The writer proceeds to pomt out that — 

“ There was danger that the effect would be to turn the Congress 
party leaders quite as bitterly agamst the United States as against 
Britain and m the hands of persistent propagandists, to create an 
impression that the white peoples of the Umted Nations were jommg 
hands m a policy of Repression This danger was al leviated by the 

♦ In an article published tn ** The Washington Post ** 
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President’s announcement that Ameiican troops in India "v^ere there 
only to fight the Axis and that instructions had been given to them to 
hold aloof fi om mternal affairs But the dangei has not been entirely 
lemoved and can be removed only if another effort is made to settle the 
Indian internal political difficulties by negotiation ” 

Diverse methods of treatment were prescribed for the malady of the Indian 
body politic but all conformed to the true principle which must guide them 
It was seriously contended that “ the Indian pioblem should be solved by 
a Tribunal of representatives of the United Nations 

“ A consti active approach to India is one based on a joint decision by 
the United Nations as to their intention in the event of victory ”, says the 
Atlantic Magazine^ ‘‘ India must be part of the general settlement ” 

It was not merely m^the United States that such early expression was 
given to the Indian problem In Canada which forms a Dominion of the 
British Empire, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation which is one 
of the mam Canadian political parties urged the Prime Minister Mr Mac- 
Kenzie King, to take steps through the United Nations to reopen negotia- 
tions for “ Self-Government for India now as wefi as after the war ” 

In the month of October 1942, hardly two months after the arrests 
follow mg the Bombay Resolution, the USA were convulsed, with emotions 
stirred to their depths, by the speeches and writings of statesmen, authors 
and lournalists who pioved to an expectant world that the spark of Freedom 
kindled by Washmgton and the men who stood with him over a century 
and half ago spread its fires to India Here was Pearl Buck, the Nobel 
prize recipient with her forceful pen ever ready to espouse the cause of 
dependent India, there was Lin Yu Tang, the famour Chinese author whose 
sympathies for India were no less mtense than his passion for his own 
motherland Everywhere was Wendell WiUkie broadcastmg his unmitigated 
criticism alike of Britain and America and castigatmg the upholders of 
Imperialism whether m the West or m the East in no haltmg measure or 
m no uncertain terms That these comments and criticisms did not fail 
to evoke response m the hearts of the civilised world is evident from the 
hterature m the Press that immediately followed them It is worth while 
revewing some of these, not m any fond hope that India’s cause has secured 
an unfaihng support beyong her boundaries, but foi the certain pinrpose of 
reminding ourselves that Britain’s autocracy in India was being carefully 
watched by the eagle eye of lovers of freedom everywhere 

Lm Yu Tang who is described (1948) as “ the most striking figure 
thrown up m the world of English letters during the last 10 years, is held 
up as a symbol of umty of the East and the West, an Eastern philosopher 
and humanist writmg in a Western language, who has given the “ best 
mterpretation of Chmese life and character and history and philosophy 
that has been presented to the Western world ” In an article to the 
New Masses ” he “ exposed and denounced the conspiracy on the part 
of certam powerftQ elements m Britain and America to estabhsh Anglo- 
American domination of the world and proved it by quoting from recent 
hterature on the subject According to these writers, even the International 
Pohce would be just an Anglo-American Pohce Force and the principle 
of equality would not be admitted in any future World Federation “ At 
the bottom of it all ”, says the Philosopher, “ is the fascist idea of racial 
superiority characteristic of Goebbels and Hitler So long as racial 
arrogance exists, no true equahty of the nations of the world can be admit- 
ted ” He expresses the apprehension accordingly that ‘‘ even as the 
war IS conducted in Washmgton and London, so will the Peace be conducted 
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He has no hoi^e that Chi-irclull ho\ve\ci \ioitlu icjaci in %^ar, 'will 
ineasare up tu the statuie of Abiaham Lincoln, a ipan g*cat enough foi 
Peace * Oui lea‘=t hope Les m President Roose\clt foi the stature o* 
^lin^^ton Chui chill I'i airead's re\ealed m his statement in the Common^ 
that the Atlantic Charier niil not appiv to Ind’a ’ WTiat irs wanted, sa\^ 
lie, IS a Umon of Iiidia and China and Russia ot a thousand milhon people 
or half the world s total population, as against the Union contemplated bv 
Clarence street whmh excludes India and is corceise<l for tnc safety exclu- 
sively ot the English speaking races but must be modelled aft* r the suggested 
pattern of the latter The teal difficulty in the wav of India or China beinj^ 
admitted into one World L^mon is their population and the o\erw helming 
numbers of their representatives on its Senate And on the more immediate 
problem of Indians emancipation Lin Yu Tang has some straight \icws to 
express — 

Lm Yutang, the wcU-knowm Chinese authoi, m a message 
to Free Wo7ld, a new monthly magazine, representmg a movement 
which had already secured influential suppoit m the New World, 
argued the case toi immediate grant of freedom to India 

“ English, Chinese, Spanish and French editions of Free WoiW 
have already begun to appear and arrangements are bemg made to 
bring out an Indian edition m the near future 

‘‘ IMr Lm Yutang, m the course of his message to the magazme, 
observes Momentous events are happening m Asia affecting not onlv 
the 390 million people of India, but also the future progress and 
essential character of the war the United Nations are fighting As a 
Chmese, I know Chma would be the ftist to be directly affected by it 
It IS imperatn e that w e examine the e\ ents m India not as idle critics, 
but as responsible participants m a conflict between our two Allies, 
England and India By our applause given to one or the other or bv 
our very tolerance of the conflict, we piolong or shorten the conflict 
The Umted Nations have a moral dut^ I therefore plead for a stem 
sense of reabties of the Indian situation 

We have been feeding ourselves on anti-Hindu propaganda 
We might accept, for our own peace of mind, the fiction that Congress 
is not representative of India, the he that it does not mclude Mushms, 
that Mr Jinnah is very, very important, that the English are loved 
in India and everything is very pretty We acquire a sense of moral 
triumph by acceptmg the version that it is not we who do not want 
to give India freedom, but it is India who is not united m wanting it 
By the acceptance of that fiction and our passive inaction m the months 
foliowrmg the Cripps Mission we have ourselves precipitated this 
ine\ liable conflict 

The time for delusions is past and we must now pa> for it But 
our own fate is mvolved m it We must break through the pall ot abuse, 
misrepresentation and calumny agamst India that is being spread m 
Ameiica Intelligent citizens know that India’s case has never been 
represented to .^^ericans except through the eyes of British censors 
at Calcutta and New Delhi, that the news about India is mcorrect and 
maccurate and very often distorted It is a law of human nature 
that we must abuse those whom we were to prove that we are mjurmg 
them for their own good It is a law of human nature that should 
and must go on , Gandhi is an appeaser, Gandhi has no sense of 
reality, Gandhi wants only the rum of the British 
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“ The question is Why is Gandhi such a fool ? Wliy aie men like 
Xehru and the leadeis of the Congress such fools A^hy are Indians 
such fools as to be misled by them^ There is somethmg tciiibl> 
incompiehensible to many American ciitics and editois about the Hindus 
Gandhi is a fool, because he is fightmg for what George Washmgton was 
hghtmg — ^foi his coimtry’s freedom and independence from England 
Xehru IS such a fool because he feels as keenly about the httlewoid ‘Liberty* 
as Washington or Thomas Pa\ne ever felt The whole Indian nation 
IS feeling exactly as keenly as the thirteen colonies about then coimtry’s 
freedom Gandhi and Nehru are as stubborn as Washmgton was and 
De Valera is to day The mjustices in India aie exactly like the injustices 
in the American colonies and in Ireland of the past Now that Americans 
have liberty, they forget what that little word means when a people 
have lost it That is wrhat is so mcomprehensible about India 

That IS the terrible force which Gandhi and Nehru have unleashed 
to-day, which the spirit of Washmgton, whom both admire, helped to 
unleash, the great cry of a great people for national freedom during our 
war for national freedoms Reeentlv Secretary Hull was urgmg the 
nations to fight for liberty and Indians are obeymg him Hull cannot 
turn round and tell Indians, ‘You must not fight for liberty * We are 
anxious foi the freedom of Gieece, Yugoslavia or Occupied France, but 
we shut oui eyes to the greatest smgle national movement for freedom 
in the world in India 

“ India wants her freedom Cupps denied it They want to fight 
as a free nation alongside the United Nations The Congress resolution 
clearly showed that they wanted Allied soldiers to remam m India and 
help defend their coimtry if they were given the status of a free and equal 
nation India is umted m demandmg fieedom immediately Her 
splendid leaders, who qualified her for it, are pledged to use that freedom 
not for a decrease, but an mcrease, m her share of responsibility to fight 
the Axis Powers I warn that India will not give up the fight for liberty 
until she gets it 

“ Against these obvious truths, the lefusal to return what we stole 
from her is based on sectional and national politics Those who are 
clever at playing politics will, by their mdecision and narrow vision, 
help defeat of the common war effort We cannot won this war with 
nmeteenth century psychology and imperialistic pohtics The war has 
gone ahead of us, let us catch up with it ” 

Pearl Buck 

This distinguished authoress drew attention to the Japanese weapon of 
racial propaganda and showed “how race prejudice contmued unabated among 
white people today It will be better for us if we acknowledge the 

danger m the Japanese propaganda The truth is that the White man m the 
Far East has too often behaved without wisdom or justice to his fellow man 
The most dangerous human stupidity has been that of the White race m the 
baseless prejudice through whi<di even the meanest White creature has felt 
he could despise a kmg if his skm were dark Our jcolourcd allies 

proceed to war against the Axis not deceived or in ignorance They 
know that it may not be the end of this war for them and that the war for 
freedom may have to go on against the very White men at whose side they 
are now fighting 

In her latest publication ^^Ametican Umty and Asta^^ (John Day, 
New York) Pearl Buck reverts to the Indian problem, and the relations that 
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exist betTveen the British and the Ind an People, and conclud-^ that the old 
game is up m India and to gam the good ill of th^ 400 million Ind au^ for 
the future, it is better to enable them to use their ov>n ideas and energies in 
e&capmg the clutch of the Japanese m the piesent \var ’ 

Wendell Willkie 

Pei haps the most impassioned advocacy of the cause of democracy" for 
Ind a and Asia in recent times, must be laid to the cred t of this ri\ al ol 
Roosevelt who ha\ing contested the Presid at ship only two ^ear* prc\ lously 
jomed hand'> with the successful cand date m prosecutmg the war and toured 
31,000 miles in 160 hours as a free agent, apart from the specific matters 
entrusted to him hy Presid nt Roosevelt and on the conclusion of his torn 
published a book entitled ^ O/ie TTor/d’’ carl^ m April 1943, half a million 
copies of wh^ch sold forthwith His obsei\ations on India and Asia arc 
lengthy, wcU-reasoned ai^d definitely assert i\e — ^albeit couched m language 
at once terse and tellin^c 

Wendell Wiilkie m lus book reiterates the question that he was asked from 
Africa to Alaska — “^\hat about Ind a ^ ” and recounts that China’s wisest 
man told him “WTien the Ind an aspirations were put aside to some future 
■date, it was not Great Britain that suffered m public esteem, it was the 
United States ” \^illkie adds *‘If we behe\e m the end, we proclaim and 
want stirrmg the forces of the Middle East to work with us towards those 
ends, we must cease try mg to perpetuate control by manipulating native 
forces by play mg off one against the other for our own end> ” Even more 
mterestmg and mstructiv e is Willkie s narration of his experience of British 
officers One ev^enmg at Alexandria when he sat down to dmner with ten 
Britons, members of the Xav al Diplomatic and Consular services, ‘‘men who,’ 
Mr Willkie says, “were experienced and able admmistrators of the Biitish 
Empire, ’ he tried to ascertam their views about the future colonial system 
“What I got was Rudy^ard Kipling untamted even with the Liberalism of 
Cecil Rhodes These men executmg policies mad^ m London had no idea 
that the world is changmg Most of them had read about the Atlantic 
Charter That it might affect their careers or their thinkmg had never 
occurred to them ” The conclusion he drew from this meeting, says, 
Mr Willkie, was “only new men and new ideas m the machinery of our rela- 
tions with the peoplesof the East can wm victory without which anypeace will 
be only another armistice ” Mr Amery who has suggested that the younger 
men of the Universities m India must take up the study of a New Indian 
Constitution and relieve the older generation, may well ponder over this view 
of Willkie regardmg British oflBcers 

Wendell WiUkie’s broadcast created a stir m the world — and not less so 
m America The Republicans welcomed it as a “noble gospel” expressmg 
the hopes and faith of the majority of Americans They telieved it could be 
of, enormous usefulness to the United Nations 

Let It be remembered that all this has been written and published by 
one who did not cover India withm his 81,000 miles because he hsud no mvita- 
tion from the Government of India who would not obviously draw a homest’s 
nest to their ears This would only accentuate the value of the observations 
made by this author of the Chis World 

Henry A Wallace 

In the wise and farsighted speech which Vice-President Wallace dehvared 
about this time m New York at ilie d nner that closed the Free World Congress 
held by the Free World Association, the central theme he held m view was 
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“the People^s Revolution” or “the country of the common man ” The speech 
IS reported to have a'wakened m U S A and abroad a new interest and a 
spontaneous enthusiasm not onH for the cause and objectives of the United 
Nations, but also for the rights of the common man “The march of freedom 
of the past 150 >ears has been a long drawn out people’s revolution ” 

It ’was not merely lugh placed dignitaries like Ex-Governors of States 
and Candidates for the “White House” and Vice-Presidents of the Republic 
that pleaded the cause of India and the Pacific countiies American Labour 
gave its humble but helpful support in time The Annual Convention of 
the Congiess of Industrial Oiganisations, the powerful labour organisation 
of U S which at Boston passed a resolution imanimously supportmg India’s 
demand for Independence The Resolution states “The CIO supports 
the aspirations of the Indian people for National Independence needed to 
mobilise their energies and resomces for their full part in the war against 
the Axis aggressors ” It declared that miUions of colonial peoples all ovei 
the world await the solution of the Indian problem 

Boston, Chicago, New York and Washington and Mexico and Canada 
were all astir and agog over the Indian question While all this commotion 
was going on m the months of October, November and December, 1942, 
the anniversary of the Commonwealth of the Philippines gave m Novembci 
President Roosevelt an occasion to make observations of more than local 
mterest and for the first time, to shed some light on American intentions 
behind some obscure portions of the Atlantic Charter 

All these assertions and declarations and demands are good in their own 
way It IS not imder any delusion that America will solve India’s problem 
or that President Roosevelt wall ever overbear Premier Chm chill that these 
are extensively quoted They rather indicate the trepidation that lies at the 
back of the mmds of these upholders of equality and liberty for all nations 
m the world The same doubt and difficulty is more explicitly brought out 
m the “Open Letter” addressed by the Editors of Lzfe^ to the people of 
England, on the war and peace aims of the United Nations which raised a big 
controversy in America This is the text of the letter 

Doubtless it IS presumptuous for a single periodical to attempt to speak 
for the American people Nevertheless, the Editors of Lzfe, in wonting you this 
open letter, make no apology for their presumption We assure you that we 
do speak, m this instance, for a large portion of our 134,000,000 fellow 
citizens 

We are writmg you in a crisis m civilisation that mortally concerns us 
both No two people on this earth are as close as we, whether m their insti- 
tutions, or their language, or by ties of blood It is important for us in a 
most selfish sense that England stand We, therefore, take the liberty 
of addressing you as members of our owm family 

We have been dreadfully slow in gettmg into this war For years wc 
tried to argue it away And even now our progress is discouraging Domes- 
tic issues have distracted us and an ill-managed army of Gk>vemment employees 
has failed to mobiize our resources of men and machines on a real American 
scale, However, m this matter we do not feel that we are unique. You 
yourselves, who live wnthm bomber range of The Maniac, acted just as stran- 
gely for years We do not brmg this up to accuse you or to excuse ourselves 
We wish merely to set aside as irrelevant and immaterial any aigument 
as to which of us is more responsible for the awrful present 

Surely there can be no doubt in the mind of any man oi woman m 
England that, however dilatory our performance, our mtention is and 
always has been to support England in her heroic struggle In our 1940 
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elections that issue T\as 'v irtually removed from oui politics \\]*cit Rcpubhcan 
Party leaders backed the Administration’s an.ti-ATCi'j, pro-Bntish policy 
E\en the radical Lease-Lend proposal m 1941 did not become a party matter 
Of couise, you are makmg return contributions under Lease-Lend, >et tht 
net balance runs to our credit by several bilhons and n ill run to billions more 
Perhaps you believe that Tve should ha\e cancelled >our debt from World 
War I Perhaps “vve should ha%e But the fact is that the debt tv as nevrer 
paid and yet we wen^head with Lcase-Lend just the same 

We cite these somewhat disagreeable items, not because w e arc as fond of 
money as you like to think, but as evidence of om mtent’on to help jou, 
come what may But even if this evidence had escaped \ou, sureK the 
speeches of j-our own great leader, W’^mston Churchill, after America entered 
the war, must have convinced e^eivone m England that we had joined >our 
team For Mr Churchill said, in effect, that while it v%as true that Hontr 
Kong and Smgapore and the East Indies and so forth, liad been lost, stiD 
he could set over against these the heartening fact that the U S had been 
gained 

We Americans may hav^e some disagreement among oui selves as to what 
we are fig hting for, but one tlungy zee are swe zie are not fighttng for %s to hold 
the British Emptie together We don t like to put the matter so bluntly, but 
we don’t want v^ou to have any illusions If your strategists are plaimmg 
a war to hold the British Empire together they will soonex or later find 
themselves strategismg all alone 

So here is one concrete concession that we demand of 3 ^^5 partners in 
battle Quit fightmg a war to hold the Empire together ana join w ith us and 
Russia and ^our other Allies l:o fight a war to wnn b\ whatevxr strategy is best 
for all of us After victory has been won, then the British people can decide 
what to do about the Empire (for you majr be sure we don’t want it) But if 
you elmg to the Empire at the expense of a United Nations’ v ictory y ou will 
lose the war Because >ou will lose us 

At this pomt you can fairty msist that we should define the kind of war 
that we want to fight Briefly there are two wars, one that we actually are 
fighting, and the other that we must fight in order to wm 

The war that we actually are fightmg is a war to save America Nothing 
else Everybody here is prepared to fight this war to any extremes just 
as everybody m England wnll go to any extremes to save England But this 
kind of war, each trying to save himsefr, is just a set-up for Hitler If we are 
really going to overwhelm the Axis, we must envision and fight for something 
bigger than either England or the U S 

IVe Americans are a strange people, maybe You think of us as rather 
practical — the dollar-lovers, the makers of automobiles, the enguieers Well, 
we are practical But you can’t undemtand us at all unless v ou realise how 
much prmciples mean to us We fought you on principles m the first place 
Once in our history we killed 500,000 of our own sons to establish the principle 
of freedom for the black man And there s no use pretending that aVmerica 
IS gomg all-out m this war unless it becomes clear to us that this is a war to 
establish certain prmciples that we believe in, and make them stronger than 
they were when the war started 

Maybe you wifi object that we have not defined these prmciples very weB 
as you That’s a fair objection But let us remmd you that one reason we 
haven’t defined them, and one reason that at least halt our people are pretty 
dubious about their existence, is that we are not convinced that you would 
fight for them, even if they were defined For instance, we ixmisc that you 
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have a difficult pioblem m India but don’t see that your “solution up to 
date provides any evidence of pimciple of any kind In the light of what you 
are doing in India, how do you expect us to talk about “pimciples” and look 
our soldieis in the eye ^ 

The nearest we can get to explaining what we take for the foundation 
principle of this wai is this plain fact, which most of us in Amei’ca have 
discovered that if one wants to be free one cannot be fiee alone — one must 
be Iree with othei people In older to have our own freedom we are learning 
that others must have freedom And we — ^most of us — aie prepared to fight 
this war out on that basis That is, what we mean — most of us — ^whcn we 
talk about a United Nations’ war We mean that this is a war by fiee men 
to establish fieedom more firmly, and o\ei a widei aiea, on this earth And 
most of us aie begmmng to understand that that is the only kmd of war that 
will wm a real victory 

And so we say it to >ou straight, people of England If you want to 
keep us on Your Side you must move part way over to Oui Side If you 
wiU do so, then you will find that Our Side is plenty big It always has been 
big It is much biggei than the British Raj It is much bigger than the 
British Empire It is bigger than both of us combined You will find Our 
Side on the steppes of Asia, and across the deserts of Africa, and up and down 
the muddy banks of the Mississipi, and along the smooth-slidmg waters of the 
Thames Our Side is as big as all outdoors 

All these are but leaves m the stoim or at any rate straws in the wmd — 
valuable as mdicatmg the trend of opinion m America But the man who 
helped to form these opmions, by carrying the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth to the Umted States and who rendeied incalculable 
service to the Indian Movement which was bemg repressed in India and the 
newTS of which was being blacked out in America, was Louis Fischer, author 
and journalist Mr Fischer wrote a series of articles in the columns of the 
Nation (Ameiican) on two subjects which are allied to each other, the failure 
of the Cmpps’ Mission and the contemplation of Civil (Mass) Ehsobedience 
Movement by the Congress The former furnished the backgroruid for 
the latter and has been dealt with m the chapter dealmg with Cripps The 
state of the country and of the people after the return of Cripps has also been 
dealt with earlier, as reviewed by some of the American writers But it was 
Louis Fischer who had spent a week with Gandhi m Sevagram in June 1942, 
then saw the Viceroy and discussed the political situation m the light of his 
talks with Gandhi and formed his own conclusion that described m detail 
the Qurrents and the cross-currents that lay beneath the surface of the flood 
tide that was threatening to rise over the rivers and rivulets of Indian Politics 
Lord Lmhthgow, the Viceroy was the first to admit to Fischer that “Gandhi 
IS the biggest thmg m India” and Fischer had spent a week wnth Gandhi 
He noted that General Alexander, Commander of the Burman army in an 
interview declared that Burma must be reconquered It is the part of the 
British Empire He is battlmg for Empire Fischer was told by General 
Wavell that “of all the opponents of Egyptian Independence, the most 
determined had been Winston Churchill who was then in the Cabmet and 
Churchill led the Opposition m the House of Commons agamst the 1985 Act 
of India which granted some little measure of Self-Government to India ” 
Fischer explams how the Civil Ihsobedience Movement “raised the whole 
question of what we are fightmg for” and narrates how when in his talk with 
Gandhi he stated that ‘Ve wanted the world to be a better world,” Gandhi 
replied, “I am not sure it will be I would like to see right now a change in 
the hearts of England and America Then I may beheve your statement ” 
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Thus Gandhi confrcnted the two nations with the problem of their moral 
position m the war ‘‘Gandhi is not pro- Japanese or pro Axis” sa}s Fischer 
“He is pxO'Britibh He is pro-Chmese He is pro- American He wants 
us to win the war But he does not thmk we can win it unless we enlist the 
support of Indians by piuifying our war aims ” Then Fischer deals with thf 
Anti-British Spirit pervadng all India, and quotes a Muslim (Bengah) Air 
Force Officer who made violent denunciations of the British and added, 
“we have been slaves so long that many do not mmd who their master is ” 
Every Englishman to whom he talked realized that the country was ne\er as 
anti-British as then “The problem is not solved by maligning Gandhi, in 
America or imprisoning him m Poona There was no Gandhi m Burma ” 

In view of the unpopularity of the War, Fischer suggested that “the 
primary task of the British Government m London and New Delhi should 
have been to court Indian Civilian support Cripps tried it But he did not 
enjoy the collaboration of some key British politicians ^ Fischer asserted 
that Gandhi and Nehru and other Congress leaders were ready to make far- 
reachmg concessions and explained how Gandhi was mclined to reduce his 
d-maiidb as was evidenced by his mterpretmg “Quit India” as permitting 
Britain and USA to keep their armed forces m India and use India as a 
base for Military operations against the Ajcis “But the British have closed 
their hearts and minds I am convinced that they ha'v e decided that Gandhi s 
influence is wamng and this is a golden opportunity to break his power ’ 
Having stated this, Louis Fischer asks “ But if the British do crush the Gandhi 
movement, what have they achieved^ India will be bitter, sullen and 
resentful and an easier prey to Japan and Germany If they crush Gandhi, 
then one of our biggest successes in this war for democracy and freedom will 
be the smashing of a great world-known movement for democracy and free- 
dom ” Fischer learnt from British Officials m India that they did not 
believe Indian co-operation would be of much avail in case of Invasion 
“That may explam” says he, “to strike at Gandhi when they should be 
preparmg to strike at foreign enemy But they have made too many mis- 
takes recently m handling Military and Civilian problems in the East for us 
to trust their judgment ” Fischer concludes his first article by repeating 
that Gandhi is not at all vmdiCtive, dfcd quoting Nehru as saying at a meeting, 
“ I would fight Japan sword m hwd ” But the British, he opines, to alter 
their course, require a potent prod from the outside and points to the USA* 
as the only foice that could make such a move “India is an acid test of the 
smcerity of America’s purpose in fighting the war ” 

Louis Fischer m his second article reverts to the question of Gandhi’s 
reasonableness and states how when he (Fischer) questioned him what he 
(Gandhi) would do if China and Russia appealed to him not to start the cam- 
paign, Gandhi answered , “ Let them appeal to me I might be dissuaded 
If you have any access to men m authority, you should tell them this ” 

“ Have I your sanction to say this to the Viceroy^ ” asked Fischer “Yes” 
replied Gandhi “ You have my permission to say this to the Viceroy Let 
them talk to me and I may be converted ” Fischer met the Viceroy and did 
tell him that Gandhi WdS m a conciliatory mood and not at all mtransigent 
and even sketch^ d the possible outlines of a settlement basmg his statements 
on Gandhi’s own words “I intimated to the Viceroy, it would be helpM 
if he wi5>uld discuss these matters writh a Congress Le^er,” adds Fischer 
“ The Viceroy, however, regard d such discussion as a question of high pohey 
which would ha\e to be d c d d on its merits ” “Tell your president that I 
wish to be dissusad d ” were Gandhi’s words uttered to Fischer when he 
handed a letter to President Roosevelt Fischer concludes by saymg that 
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‘‘Gandhi nt,\ci wanted riots and disordexs He warned against them 
The impiisonment ot Gandhi and Nehru and the other Indian leaders and 
Civil Disobedience campaign will not make Indians more pro-British or more 
pro-war Somebody mu^t act informally, com ageously and quickly The 
only such somebody is Piesident Roosevelt He must simply brmg the Bri- 
tish Go\ eminent to a. point w hen it w ill talk to Gandhi Gandhi could talk m 
person He doesn’t mind He has done it before He is ver> religious and 
he forgnes ” 

In the third ol this senes of contributions Louis Fischer makes an 
astounding re\ elation regarding obyiousty the Tata works in Jamshedpur 
and has some straight propositions 

III 

In the thud week of August, Indian workingmen demanded the release 
of Gandhi and went on strike at the Tata Munitions works which embrace the 
biggest steel mill m the British Empire This has not been reported by the 
Press anywhere Riots and sabotage throughout India are on a much large 
^-cale than the British Government in India had anticipated, the semi-ofi&cial 
ilaily Statesman of New Delhi admits 

The Ci\il Disobedience Movement, Indian Nationalist circles m India, 
believe, is only startmg 

Mahomed All Jmnah, President of the Muslim League told me recently in 
Bombay that if the Indian National Congress laimched a Civil Disobedience Mo- 
V ement, there would he violent clashes between Hmdus and Muslims No such 
1 vents have been reported The fact is that almost all Indians desire their 
country’s independence and no Indian party or leader dares to interfere with 
an attempt to brmg it about Congress leaders in India declare that many 
Sikh Communalists and Mushms are supportmg the Civil Disobedience 
Movement 

The British inside and outside, India are adamant m their refusal to 
negotiate wath the Indian National Movement They want to crush the 
Civil Disobedience campaign They say any readiness on their part to con- 
cdiate India would still further undermme British prestige already so seriously 
weakened by the Mihtary reverses n^Hongkong, Malaya, Smgapore and 
Burma But will it not be much worse for the British to have to climb 
down a month or Six weeks from now, m case the disorders grow ? 

The British close their nunds to this gloomy eventuality and plead for 
time to suppress the Indian trouble 

Supposing shootmgs and whippmgs cow the Indian People for another 
interval of uneasy quiet What the Umted Nations need is the active support 
of Indian population 

They could get it Throughout India the word heard most often used 
to describe Indian sentiment at the present juncture is “frustration” I heard 
it from Congress leaders, Indian Industrialists, from teachers, students and 
soldiers Frustration results from a difference between one’s desire to act 
and one’s ability to act 

The Indians would like to defend their country But they cannot do 
so as partners of their British masters The Cripps negotiations are revealed 
by official statements to have been a struggle between demanding 

greater participation in India’s Defence and Cnpps who opposed it If 
Indians were free to %ht this war, there would be an end to frustration and 
an upsurge of joy and an outburst of energy which would be assets to the 
XJmt^ Nations 
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Americans intiati\e]y respond m favour of the freedom of colonial 
nations But the fear that Indian behaMour may prejudice the conduct 
of the war has somewhat adulterated the natural reaction of Americans to 
India's struggle for release from Imperial domination At present the 
former instmcts are gaming the upper hand agam, especially since many 
persons m this countrj^ feel, that the British should not have rejected Gandhi's 
request for conciliatory talks 

The mail of Senators and Representatives in Washington is heavy ivith 
complaints about British intransigence in India The danger is that the 
Indian issue will be exploited by professional Anglo-appeasers m pro-war 
clothes and Ajmerican friends of the Axis This must be prevented 

I criticise England’s attitude m India because I am a fnend ot England 
and hope it will be saved from its own stupidity There can be no objection 
to private expressions of American opimon about India but any resolution 
in the Senate or House of Representatives would probably?" irritate the British 
Gov ernment w ithout ad^ ancmg the cause of India If there is to be American 
official interv ention, it must be discreet and informal 

For the moment, however, the U S Government is deferring to British 
obstinacy and lefrainmg from extendmg its good ofiSces to adjust the Indian 
quarrel Such dehcate faandlmg of a dehcate situation is diplomatic and polite 
It may prolong the war sev’’eral years and lead us mto disaster It should be 
possible to giv^e a friend a strong scolding without endangering the friendship 
The British know that Washmgton would like to do somethmg but is 
not sure that Anglo-American relations could bear the stram 

India IS m fact our busmess and the administration is worried 
about India But we hold our hand out of consideration for Bntam’s 
Imperial sensibilities This is an unhealthy state of affairs which should 
cause concern to London The British think of India in terms of the 
maintenance of their *‘face” and authority They contend, of course, 
that to maintam their authority in India by crushing the current of 
Civil Disobedience Movement, is to consohdate the defence of India 
I thmk the reverse is the case ” 

Louis Fischer contmued to serve India m America on to the year 1943 
and dehvered a lecture m San Fransisco on February 28 (1948) % e durmg the 
critical period of Gandhi's fast In it he clears all possible misxmderstandmgs 
regardmg India by reciting once agam the valuable information he had at 
his disposal m his visit to India m July 1942 He considers the key problem 
in India is hardly mentioned, it is economic and concerns millions of people 
who mcrease by 5 miUion every year, while only one million people are bemg 
absorbed mto gainful employment every year The increase in production 
of food and clothmg is not commensurate wath that of the population The 
peasants are not inclmed to answer question but emphasise that they are 
hungry The surroundmg air of discontent, misery and frustration coidront 
the visitor The Viceroy himself admitted to Fischer that “India was never 
as anti-British as it is today ” 

Louis Fischer described how Lady Linhthgow asked him at a party, 
whether if India was given self-Govemment she could govern herself 

People everywhere long for a life of digmty and freedom, as once they 
did m the USA and the billion persons inhabiting India and China out of the 
world's two billion are msistmg on such a life Gandhi is India's symbol of 
"the unanimous wish for such freedom He hves for this one idea, is made 
of this one piece, the hberation of India 

The Viceroy admitted further to Fischer that the British army m India 
is an army of occupation Would not the USA under such conditions 
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sei 7 e any 'v^eapon to fight the foieign invadeis Gandhi is a true Christian 
His influence is not waning His fast has shaken India which be]ie\es in 
sacrifice and renunciation Of the thiee members who lesigned their places 
m the Viceroy’s Executive Council out of the ten Indians, over the question 
of Gandhi’s release dm mg the fast. Sir H P Mody is a Paisi millionaire who 
felt he could not cooperate with the British How much more may not the 
hundreds of millions “who have abhoned the Biitish and refuse to touch 
the British ” The repercussions of Gandhi’s fast will shake Asia Fischer 
saw Gandhi in June 1942 Gandhi was only asking for a conciliatory agree- 
ment He has publicly whittled dowm his demands He begged twnce to 
see the Viceroy that summer but the Viceroy refused (If this was the 
uifoimation that Fischer had m June then it is evident that Gandhi had asked 
to see the Viceroy even befoie the Working Committee met in July and passed 
Its final resolution which was latei approved by the A I C C at Bombay ) 
The reason for the Viceroy’s attitude is simple Fischer says “Winston 
Churchill said when he was fifty-five and he has not changed since then ‘The 
truth IS that Gandhism and all that it stands for will sooner or later have to be 
grappled with and finally crushed ” And this is Churchill’s first oppoitunity 
in high office to grapple wnth Gandhi The British have definitely decided 
to break Gandhi, to tiy to break the Indian movement for freedom 

Fischer informs us that Chiang Kai-Shek has warned ChurchiU and 
Roosevelt that this attempt to suppiess a great movement for freedom m the 
midst of great war for freedom may drive all of Asia into the arms of Axis 

Fischer reads anght Gandhi’s character when he says that Gandln says 
everything he thinks and illustrates the same by reciting the origin of his 
Monday fast as consisting in his desire to seek rehef from the thousands of 
people going to him to ask questions, make pleas and beg that “I pray with 
them and I used to get tried ” He also recited how Gandlu said to him, 
“ I would go to Japan and sign a treaty of peace with the Japanese ” and 
immediately added, “ I know that the British would never let me go to 
Japan and I know that if ever I got to Japan, the Japanese wouldn’t sign 
a treaty of peace with me ” Then why talk about it Chiang Kai-Shek is 
the one man whose word Fischer would take, as to who is Pro-or Anti Japanese 
“ He IS pro-Gandhi and pro-Indiau Independence and he has intervened (as 
I told you) m recent months repeatedly with a view to the moderation of 
British policy in India ” 

Then Fischer proceeds to describe the genesis of “Quit India” It was 
only when after the defeats m Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong and Burm^, 
coming as they did on the top of “India’s eternal miseiy and mounting 
bitterness and resentment” Indians lost confidence m British ability to 
defend India that after a healthy prod fiom President Roosevelt, Cripps 
was rushed to India to repair the damage and Cripps failed Fischer explains 
how ChurchiU had to take him into the War Cabmet to allay public feehng 
roused by the faU of Smgapore and the escape of the two German i ocket battle- 
ships, under the nose of the RAF and how after Rommel’s defeat in 
“after we landed in North Africa” he was dismissed from the 
Cabmet In that perspective it becomes clear that Cupps’ Mission to India 
was only part of the destruction of Cripps And intuitively and spontane- 
ously Gandhi expressed his reaction to this deterioration of the Indian situation 
and said “ I am sick of this ” The British must go ” Th^n he com cted 
himself and modified his words into “The British and Americans can stay in 
India reinforce their armed services and use India as a base for mihtary 
operations agamst the axis powers ” All that Gandhi or the Congress asked 
for is an “Indian National Government which would not interfere with mih- 
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tai^ o}>erations but -which \\oukI immtdiatch sitrn a ticat\ oi alhaiitc 
the Uiiited Nations to help to ^\in the war These are Gandhi s own woirb 
said Fischei 

Then comes tlie Atlantic Chaitcr and Churchill s answer No bir 
111 the Commons to a question whether ^\iti<le III thereof would appl 3 t<» 
India Fischer heard the answer from the visitors gallcrv and he add*^ 
that nothmg said by Halifa-v or Herbert Momson by Smuts or Cnpps has 
served to mitigate or dimmish the validity ot these two words No Sir ^ 
On the contrary, Churchill reinforced them on No\ ember 10, 1042 m the 
Mansion House Speech when he said that England will hold her owm andtnat 
he did not become the King’s first mmister to preside o\cr the liquidation of 
the British Empire 

Fischer then adverts to ^var aims and sa\s this is not a war about a ma}; 
but about ou3rselves This is a social war about the fundamentals of the life 
that we live We defeated the Kaiser We got a Hitler and on defeating 
Hitler, can get a worse Hitler 

With these controversies, the >ear 1942 closed and earlv m 1943, theic 
was celebrated in several cities of U S A the Indian Independence oi^ 
January 26th mauguarated m 1929 by the Indian National Congress A da\ 
hke this, celebrated once a year and m a distant land by youths w hose emotions 
receive extra quickening on the occasion of such anniversaries, is apt to hi 
marked by demonstrations and ev’cn incidents and these occurred both in 
New York and Washington 

There were a few professors too w ho brought an independent and un 
biassed judgment to bear upon their stud> ol the Indian problem and to- 
make our study of America’s reaction to the Indian Movement a couple oi 
opmions would not be out of place India is the acid test ot our fitness to 
survive ” says IVIr Frederick Suman the "Woodrow Wilson protessor under 
the caption “ To Save India ” m the magazine Tke Time ” A second 
professor who directed his thoughts to the Indian problem in the spring oi 
1943 was Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard Umversity and Chairman 
of the Harvard Defence Group, who addressed to Sumner Welles, the Per- 
manent Assistant Secretary of State of U S A his criticism about the failure 
of the United States State Department to mterfere in the Indian deadlock 
to which Mr Sumner Welles rephed promptly The latter’s letter is on the 
face of it a reply to the charge niade by Professor Ralph Barton Perry “ that 
the Amencan Government policy has been based not on mihtary expediency 
but on settled reactionary sentiments Professor Perry challenged thie 
Department concerned to state *‘its real attitude’^ Mr, Sumner Welles 
accepted the chaUenge and said “ This is a tremendously complicated and 
delicate problem The people of India have been most solemnly ' assured 
that as soon as necessities of war permit, they will be given the opportumty 
to choose freely the form of Government they desire ” 

In cablmg Sumner Welles’ statement on India m reply to the observations 
of Prof Ralph Barton Perry, one sentence was omitted m Reuiet^s despatch 
on which 3 out of the 4 morning papers of New Delhi had to rely but the 
Hindust in Tfjne^ had its ovm correspondent m New York who cabled * 
** The USA Government is of course anxious tP give full assistance to its 
solution, 9 e India’s complex constitutional status In his rejomdear^ 
Prof Perry has virtually given away his case and criticism and hsps his words 
of assent to the prevailing course adopted by Bntam and USA While 
admittmg that there are many shadi-s of opmion m the U Sj\. regarding the 
Indian situation, he says that there are certain points on which there is a 
very general agreement m which the State Department, as Mr Welles ad- 
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initted shaies The fust is India's right to complete political mdependenet 
und^i a constitution \\hich ensures her peace and internal de\elopment in 
accoidaiicc with hci own needs and aspiiations a light, with which USA 
sympathises for hei own National existence arose foi such a stiuggle 
becondlv the Constitution of India should be decided b> herself as in the 
case ol U S A in 1789 Thirdly the thieat to such independence emanates 
from the Axis powers Fourthly, the withdiawal of the British would 
impel il the \ictorj o\er the Axis and fifthly if onl> the Indians aie not m a 
hurr> , the people of U S A feel that they are partners with the people of 
India 111 seeking freedom foi theinsehes and a system of fieedom foi all the 
woild ” 

A thud professor who is fortunately free from the nervousness of his 
contemporary of Hai\ard is Professor Waltei Phelpo Hall of Piinceton 
Umverbitjr who in an article m '‘^‘Current Htstory^^" asserted that not Biitam 
alone but all the membeis of the United Nations have a stake m what takes 
place m India “In their name,” he suggests, “on the one part that Britain 
should recall the Viceroy, re-enter mto negotiations with the Congress Party 
request the aid of a Mediation Board with American and Chinese members 
and on the other, ask India to rescind her campaign of Non-Co-opei ation, accept 
for the duration of the War the findings of the afoiesaid Mediation Board and 
co-operate m e% ery w^aj — Ci\ il and Militaiy, m the effort to diive the Japanese 
out of Bmma and China ” He contends that “the Indians are daily becoming 
moie anti-British which does not mean pro- Japanese They aie losing such 
little confidence as they had m Britain's good faith A lukew^aim India 
hmdeis the war effort Suspicion, howevei, is mutual But “it docs not 
help to impugn the good faith of Gandhi by the assmnption that he is disposed 
to accept Japanese advances as does a lecent cartoon in Pmich Nothing is 
easier than to tlirow suspicion on the good faith of Cripps and Gandhi and 
nothmg much is to be gamed theieby Churchill and Ameiy say that theie 
wiU be no more negotiations To do so would hurt their pride, but m both 
war and peace, he who refuses to take a chance is lost India veiy likely is 
lost to the British Empire after the wai No matter what course that conflict 
takes Too much w ater has gone under the bridge for holdmg India or the 
Empire Despite what ChuichiU and Amery say, one does not feel all nego- 
tiations are foi ever impossible Both of them are Imperialists by long 
traimng and conviction After all it is m the blood of British Tories to 
3 ueld when they must 

* Amery ’s speech on October 8 is very similar in tone to speeches dehvered 
in the Commons during 1774-75-76 No further negotiations One does 
wnsh that both of them would read Edmund Burke on “ Conciliation with 
America ” It is Britain that now lefuses to negotiate, not the 

Indian Congress ” 

Finally we come to President Roosevelt’s personal envoy to India who 
had spent about over four months in touring the different parts of the country 
except Bengal and Assam and Orissa, interviewmg all and sundry and study- 
ing the cultural, and rehgious institutions of India as well as her pohtical and 
socio-economic conditions He has, throughout, mamtamed a studied silence 
and an attitude of judicial detachment and his movements m India from 
December 1942 to end of April 1943 when he was called away by his chief to 
report, became at first, ev cuts of profound interest, later, of supreme indiffer- 
ence and fibtially of marked sympathy because of the want of courtesy with 
which the special envoy of President Roosevelt was treated by the Premier 
Churchill and his agents m India It may be noted that the American 
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Mission ^\as established m Delhi in No\ ember 1041 b\ !Mr Thoina-. 

31 Wilson and 3Ir Philips \vas sent to take charge of it in December 1042 
3Ir Phillips saw the Secretary and later the President of the 3ru'>Iiiii 
League a few Hindu 3Iaha Sabha men, some notable public characters who 
had no direct connection or no connection at all with the Indian National 
Congress — a few who broke awa\ from it and openh acted agamst its 
programme, some Liberal leaders, — stragglmg representati\ es of a b>egonc 
cult, a few non-party leaders, who stand isolated m Indian politics, represen- 
tatives of Sikhs, Harijans and Indian Christians For a country of the size 
of India, these parties are all too few Yet with one \ oice the\ would doubt- 
less ha^e all expressed their one object — mdeed their common object of 
attaming Indian independence as earh as possible The one organization, — 
^ the largest, the best financed and the most wideh organized ’’ (to quot# 
the words of 3Ir Amer> ) institution, nameK, the Indian National Congress 
was behind the prison iSars and it was fondl> hoped b> people outside that 
3Ir Philips would find his wa\ to some at them, at anv rate to Gandhi 
When it was reported in the first week of April, ’43, he was being called awa\ 
to U S A Drew Pearson’s column Washin^on 3Ierr\ Go Round ’ declared 
that ‘ Ambassador Philips’ forthcommg report on the \ ital but ticklish 
question of India’s future after an extensi\e tour of the country will be 
Tea Table ’ \iews oni> ” The writer proved to be partly right and parth 
wrong He was wTong m that he expected rather too optimistically that 
America’s ambassador could see any one m India if he reall\ tried Nor 
even 3Ir Churchill hstened to the request that 3Ir Phihps be permitted 
to see the leaders It was when the situation was e\ er so tense and intngumg 
that Philips burst his bombshell on an expectant world 3Ir Philips had 
gone to Dehra Dun to spend a few days with the Vicerov On the same dav 
and from the same place, which was the headquarters of the Go\ernment of 
India, came the report ot 3Ir Philips’ farewell chat with the Press representa- 
tives in which he made a clean breast of what had happened In reply to a 

Q uestion he said “ I should hke to have met and talked with 31r Gandhi 

requested the appropriate authorities for permission to do so and was 
informed that they were unable to grant the necessary facilities ” 

Except the Washington Pott which was apologetic of the Govern- 
ment of India’s attitude, the American Press m New York, Chicago and even 
Washmgton condemned in one voice such an attitude By way of example 
may be quoted an extract from the Evemvg Star of Washington which 
writes It IS extremely difficult to understand the reasoning behind the 
refusal of the British authorities m India to grant the request of Mr William 
Phihps, the personal representative of President Roosevelt, for an mterview 
with Mr Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, imprisoned Nationalist 
leaders key figures in the controversy between the British and 

Nationalist Indians ” 

Mr Phibps‘ was a diplomat mdeed He was cautious to a degree m his 
interviews which were, doubtless, marked by his suavity of manners, but in 
which he was firm as a rock in not being moved to giving an inkling mto his 
thoughts on the Indian problem Only once did he slacken his cautious wits 
He called a halt to his mtended tour at the outset Gandhi’s fast (Febroary 
10th) and m the course of it which ended on March 3rd, he was mterviewed 
on the situation created by the fast and happened to say m reply that ** the 
phases of the situation m India requiring discussion are being handled by 
high Government officials of the Umted States and Great Bntam ” The 
impression created was that Mr Cordell Hull, Secretary of the State Depart- 
ment, USA and perhaps Lord Halifax, British Ambassador in U S A , 
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were the peisonages meant The foimei on being intei viewed wasiepoitcd 
as having stated that he did not know the exact significance of Mr Philips’ 
statement What Mi Hull actually said was that he did not know what the 
statement signified moie than what appeared on the face of it Apparently 
It was the othei pan that weie handling the phases, — namely Mi Philips 
and Mr Roosevelt If that was not so Mi Coidell Hull was equivocating 

Befoie we conclude, we must acknowledge the leadiness, the liberalism 
and the impaitiality with which the Ameiican Piess and public dealt with tlic 
Indian question dm mg a great ciisis Piofessoi E Ross of the Um\ersit\ 
of Wmsconsin makes a deadly, damning count against the Dailj^ Newspapti 
m Ameiica It docs not give the news,” he &a>s “ and this apostasy is 
due to three economic developments — ^the capifcalisticownei instead ofeditoi- 
ownei, advertisers coming and the paper becoming an organ of specuil 
interest Yet the suggestions in U S A for the settlement of the Indian 
problem wired out from London so early as on August 12th (1042) namel\ 
the proclamatron of a nominal Commonwealth with Piovisioiral Government 
of all Parties, with the reservation of full control of War by Britain, was 
sustainedly upheld and pursued by the American Press 

The American Congress 

Mr Philips’ visit to India, his lightning tour, his interviews with non- 
Congress politicians and failure to meet Congress leaders — all constitute but 
an episode in this vast world drama in which America is but one of the seem s 
or at best she may cover an Act by herself The Congre ss in U S A was 
striving to do its best to avoid the pitfalls that had laced Piesidcnt Wilson 
after Versailles for then the Senate declined to endorse the Treaty that ended 
World War No I America grew wiser and the Congress wanted obvioush 
to commit Itself beforehand to the prmciples, notably of the Atlantic Chartei, 
which was the ]omt creation of Piemier Churchill and President Roosevelt 
lest, when Peace should be concluded, the Congress might say it kn( w not what 
this Atlantic Charter was Senator Guy M Gillette, Democrat, ol Iowa, a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, introduced a resolution 
which would put the Senate on record as approving the basic principles oi 
the Atlantic Charter and advising President Roosevelt to negotiate immedia- 
tely a “post-war peace charter” with other United Nations 

Under the caption “Mission to the Raj ” T%^ne (2C-4-l<3) writes — 

“ A tall l^ny-cheeked Boston biahmin anivcd in India on January 
8 (48) He had been entrusted by President Roosevelt with one of tin 
most delicate, diplomatic missions of the war Always correct, hitherto 
adequate, WiUiam Philips had been the last U S Ambassador to Italy 
In Ind^a, he was still called Ambassador But at the fust Pxess Confci- 
ence, he pamed with a diplomatic laughter the question that all Indian 
Nationalists were askmg, “ Are you an Ambassador to H M ’s Govern- 
ment, to the Government of India or to the people of India?” Mr Philips 
csred mtially stated correctly that he was ambassadoi to the Government 
of India Last week, the full nature of his mission still wrapped in a 
dhoti of mystery, Ambassador Philips announced that he was flying 
back to the U S He had acted with dignity lie had worked hard 
He had received and sought out many Indians of many political faiths 
In public he hs.d kept his motuh shut He had pleased the British 
not displeased the Indians 

I I am unable to report to anyone except to my Government ” 
saidiMr Philips m his valedictory Press Conference 
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At a time \\ hen it w as sought to be made out that Amei ica w as not interested 
in India, the ^ lews of one like Miss Margaret Fry, Ex-Gn\ emor of the BBC 
might aptly be quoted to disprove the mis-statement and to prove the 
American resentment at Philips not bemg allowed to see Gandhi On her 
return to London from a visit to U S A Miss Fry said — ‘‘ India is the one 
subject on vhich theie is antagonistic criticism of Britain among the ordmar\ 
people ” It IS mostly ill-mformed but she said it would be unwise to ignore 
It on that account “ I visited all parts of the coimtry and everywhere 
the subject of India kept croppmg up Often the manner of our dealmg 
with India took no account of public opinion in America and although there 
may be very good reasons for refusal to allow Mr Philips to see the Congress 
detainees, the reaction in America would mevitabl^ be unfortunate ’ 

Pacific affairs 

The Atlantic and the Pacific aie the two great arms of Giant man 
striding across the mighty earth If Europe bordeis the Atlantic, Asia 
borders the Pacific and America both Chm chill may be satisfied with an 
Atlantic Charter but India and other Asiatic nations would demand a Pacific 
Charter as well while the two segments of America are mterested m both 
the charters In India advantage was taken of this wide interest by quicken- 
ing into activity ‘^The Indian Listitute of International Affairs’* and sendmg 
a delegation to the Pan -Pacific Conference that met m wmter in America 
The Conference concluded its dehberations on the 14th December, 1942 and 
advantage was taken of the presence of the six stalwart delegates m the 
New World, to constitute them mto a strong team of lecturers on different 
aspects of the Indian problem, — ^Muslims, Scheduled Castes, Christians and 
Prmces 

The agenda for the Pan-Pacifie Conference was not sent to the Indian 
Institute of International Affairs, but problems relatmg to the post-wai 
economic and political reconstruction m the countries bordering the Pacific 
but includmg India, figured prominently Instructions to the Indian 
delegation suggesttd discussion on the pros and cons of Pakistan ISIr 
Meherchand Khanna representmg the Hmdu Mahasabha’s point of view 
opposmg division of India, Mushm delegates msistmg upon the prmciple 
of self-determination for Mushms and Mr N Sivaraj raismg the question 
where sixty million untouchables come m between the uncompromising de- 
mand of the Muslim League on the one hand and the Congress on the other 
Later the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, assisted by Sirdar K M Panmkkar, 
toured the Umted States to present the views of the Prmcess Sir T E 
Gregory accompanying Economic Adviser to the Gk>vernment of India Sir 
ilamaswami Mudaliar, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, while the 
non-official European pomt of view was expounded by JMr P J Griffiths who 
was deputed to America It was expected, these different speakers would cover 
comprehensively all possible aspects of Indian problem Some were already 
lecturmg before the commencement of the conference while the others toured 
after the conference Apparently Gk>vernment thought that America had 
heard far too much about the Congress view and pictures of recent 
events, which had appeared m several papers did much, according to 
official reports, to give a misleading impression ” of the Indian situation 
and this was to be remedied by the several delegates that were appointed 
obviously by the Government of India on the recommendation of Sir A 
Ilamaswami Mudaliar, the president of the Institute Severe criticism was 
1 iised in India by Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru and others that the -selection 
of names of delegates was not done with due pubheitj and having regard to 
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the equities of the situation But the Government of India is not a democratic 
body, much less aie the quasi official Institutions undei then patronage 
On iheir return to India, only two delegates made notable pronounce- 
ments Sii Zatiullah who was the earliest to letuin and Mi IMeherchand 
Khanna who was the latest to ainve in India gave diametiically opposite 
accounts on ceitain aspects of the pioblem, as will be appaient from the 
following interviews Sir Mohammad Zatiullah Khan giving impressions 
of his toui m a press interview said that Ameiican intciest in the Indian 
problem is extremely keen and the Ameiicans aie deejily sympathetic towards 
Indian aspiiations but then knowledge of the factois of the Indian situation 
is neither deep nor very accurate ” Mr M C Khanna said m a talk to 
Pressmen that one thing talked about in America is that “ the Congress is 
dead , in any case, Muslims are not in it but are co-opeiating with the war 
effort , there is no room for feai, because <)0 per cent ol the aimy consists ot 
Muslims, Raiputs, Guikhas and Maharattas All these are in the American 
mind, lumped together as Muslims ” 

What transpiied at the Pacific Conference has not been tor three months 
officially communicated to the country so vitally concerned with it Con- 
siderable discussion, however, on the Atlantic Chartei seems to have taken 
place But the Institute of Pacific Relations has published a leport entitled 
‘"War and Peac in the Pacific” dealing with such problems as what to do with 
Japan after victory, future of India and position ol China etc 

The report shows that the Institute’s Far Eastern diplomats and experts 
discussed at length the relations of India with Biitaui, paiticularl'y a plan for 
solution proposed by one Indian delegate The main points of the plan are 
(1) Appointment oi Indians to the three key portfolios m the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, namely of Finance, Home Affairs, and War Transport, 
retaimng the veto power of the Viceroy (2) Creation of an exploratory 
commission, including Indian leaders of various viewpoints, to study the 
new constitution considered necessary for the fulfilment of the Cripps pro- 
posals (8) Organisation ot a United Nations’ Advisory Committee to 
assist the Commission (4) The Conrmission to evolve the nature of the Con- 
stituent Assembly which would be responsible for drafting the constitution 
The report says . “ By the end of the third session, the Indian members’ 
plan which was first received with some doubt by American members was 
regarded by many as promising and likely to be of practical value It also 
became evident that earlier ideas of a direct and formal intervention or 
mediation by third parties on the initiative of the United States or United 
Nations, were impracticable lu the present situation Direct mtcrvention 
might even be dangerous in that it might drive the mmoritres, especially, 
the Mushms, to take even more intransigent position regarding prior assuran- 
ces for their protection The ne^ plan means making a start and ic^-establish- 
ing the habit of co-operative discussion ” 

As time advanced, mterest in India waxed not waned in America and 
^the American Round Table which is a new national organization on India 
formed m 1942 m the USA put in a plea on October 29, 1948 to President 
Roosevelt to attempt to brmg about conciliation between the British 
and India It is headed by Mr Shipler the Editor of the Chmchrrum Its 
formation was heralded by aii mflueiitially signed stntement in the follo- 
wing terms — 

“ The people of the USA view the situation m India with great 
alarm because it tlucatens the victory of the United Nations With the 
mcreasmg number of our troops and the vast quantities ot our supplies 
m India, we have been offered and accepted a large share ot her defence 
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'v\hich ma^ in\ol\e the late of China her continued ability to participate 
in the War Failure to use the full might of India’s 400 million people 
in an all-out war effort against the Axis would be paid for by the li\es 
of the Americans and of our Allies 

We are in full accord with the people of India m their legitimate 
aspirations for sell-government We, therefore, urge that Presisdent 
Roosevelt tender his good offices in co-operation with other members 
of the United Nations to obtain full paiticipation ol the Indian people 
in the wai and assxue their political freedom ” 

China 

One tangible and immediate effect of the Great World War No II is 
that India and China have been brought near to each other The visit of 
Jawaharlal Nehru to Chungking m September, 1938 and the \ isit of Marshall 
and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek to India in 1942 helped to reunite alike in culture 
and aspiration, the two great Asiatic Nations ot the world which in ancient 
days had a constant intercourse of culture as well as commerce and whose 
^copulations cover between them a thousand' million or nearly one half of 
the world’s population It will be remembered that Gandhi intended writing 
to President Roosevelt as well as Marshall Chiang Kai-Shek before he inaugur- 
ated his great movement under the August Resolution of Bombay Indeed 
he had already sent one letter to him, different portions of which were published 
by Louis Fischer m the Nation (October 1942 ) and by Reuter in India The 
two as put together are grven below — 

“Because of the teelmg I ha\e towards China and my earnest 
desire that oru two great countries should come closer to one another 
and co-operate to their mutual advantage, I am anxious to explain to you 
that my appeal to the British Power to withdraw from India is not meant 
in any shape or form to weaken India’s defence against the Japanese or 
embarrass you in your struggle I would not be guilty of purchasing 
the freedom of my coimtry at the cost of your country’s freedom 

“ That problem does not arise before me as I am clear that India 
cannot gam her freedom this way, and a Japanese Domination of either 
India or Chma would be equally mjurrous to world peace That domi- 
nation must therefore be prevented and I should like India to play her 
natural and rightful role in this I feel that India cannot do this 
while she is in bondage 

“Whatever action I may recommend wnll be governed by the 
consideration that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese 
aggression m India or China ” 

After such lucid exposition of India’s case, by Gandhi it is difficult to 
appreciate Madame Chiang Kai-Shek’s observation in New York m April 
1943 that Gandhi’s thinkmg was cloudy 

That the Indians and the Congress themselves were keenly alive to the 
bearmg of the settlement of the Indian question on the fate ot China is borne 
out by a message given by Jawaharlal Nehru in his own haud-wTiting to 
a young Chmese journalist on the eve of his arrest which runs as follows — 
To the Chmese people I repeat that we shall keep faiith with them 
whatever happens We shall do so not only because China’s freedc«n is very 
precious to us but also because with it is entertwmed the freedom of India 
With Chma unfree our own freedom will be endangered and worth httle pur- 
chase whatever we do now, constramed by circumstances is aimed at the 
achievement of India’s independence so that we may fight wath all our strength 
and will against the aggressor m India and Chma Free India can do so 
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efiectivcl>, not so subieci ludia with all her great stiength chained up 
So m this time of daiigei and peiil we lenew our laith to China We belie\ c 
that this great wai is a might> revolution w-hich will only succeed on the b«isis 
of fieedom foi all peoples Without Indian freedom now, it will fail of its 
purpose and lead us all into blind and dangerous alleys This is Ihr 
leason wh\ India s freedom becomes an urgent and immediate necessity and 
eannot be i^ostjioned to the hereaftei The veiy peiil that surionnds U‘' 
(alls for it 

To the people of Cliina and then gicat leaders Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek I send greeting and pay homage to the heroism 
which has shone like a bright star during these past five years ot war and 
infinite suffermg ’’ 

Bombay, August 8, 1942 Jaw\h\iilal Nlhru 

The CImiese snpporfcd the Indian ca&ue The Chinese were suprcmelv 
worried b^ England’s attitude India is the only channel through which 
Anglo-American supphes could reach China Moreover knowing the East, 
the Chmese understood how disastrous the suppression of the great Asiatic 
Independence Movement vsould be to the morale of the Auti-Avis mediation 
by the United Nations 

It IS Intel csting to obser\e how various nations leaeted to the Indian 
<iisis The Chinese, as Asiatics, who have themselves fought to tluow oil 
loreign yokes, could easily put themselves m the skin of Indians , then 
sympathy with Indian Independence and with Indians m then piesent 
predicament is complete 

But it can be readily understood that on her part China could not do 
aught for India be>ond expressing sympathy with India m her position 
A message was received from Chungking dated August 12, ]ust throe da3s 
after the arrest of Gandhi which says — 

‘‘The news of Mr Gancihi’s arrest and ol the disturbances and 
bloodshed m India have been rcceiv>^ed here with great sorrow 
The spirit bc^hmd the present war is resistance against aggression in 
the struggle for freedom without which the piesent war is meaningless 
India’s struggle for freedom is identical with the war aims of the United 
Nations and we have no reason not to be sympathetic ” 

South Africa — ^The reader’s attention is for a moment diverted Iroiu 
America and China to South Africa where Gandhi had made his First Expcii- 
ments with Trutli and Non-violence, only to extend them on a phenomenal 
scale in India to solve the larger problems of nationalism and cosmo-nationa- 
hty The British are far too intelligent and well experienced to allow th(‘ 
world to take literally the charges they have laid at Gandhi’s door, saying 
that he is pro- Japanese and a fifth columnist for a repudiation of such baseless 
charges emanat^ best from a philosopher-statesman with whom Gandhi 
had his first combat m South Africa and who is a foe worthy ol Gandhi s 
steel m every w^ 

Answermg Indian pressmen, at a Press conference in London, General 
Smuts said 

“ It IS sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a ‘ Filth-Columnist’ 
He IS a great man He is one of the great men of the woild and he is 
the last pel son to be placed m that eategorj^ He is dominated by Ingh 
spiritual ideals and holds views that I have )usi expressed about th( 
human lamily Whether those ideals are alw^aj’^s piactieable m oui 
difficult world may be questioned, but that Mr Gandhi is a great pat not 
a great man and a great spiritual lc<wl<r who can doubt ” 
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This chapter has been planned to describe the reaction of gieat nations 
hke America China and Russia to the mo\ement contemplated m India as 
the final struggle foi hci Ind< pendence America has done ample justice to 
this ancient land, a shoit of mteivening in her affairs and employmgher good 
office with Britain to secure justice for India China m the midst of her 
long struggle has viewed the Indian problem from India’s as well as from hei 
ow n standpoint Russia w as far too engrossed m a fight for her ver^ existence 
that it was no surprise if she had not referred to the Indian movement 
explicitly m the earlier pait of India’s stiuggle But Stalm has made a 
notable speech, the essence of which is worth reproducing , and equally exalted 
js the idealism of President Roosevelt embodied m his speech dated April 
14th (1943) on the occasion of dedicatmg the Jafferson Shrine at Washmgton 
He (Roose\elt) drew an analogy between the spirit of Jafferson before th< 
trials of his day and the spirit needed today m the face of similar troubles ot 
the moment Jafferson ‘ faced the fact that men w ho w ill not fight for libert\ 

< an lose it We too ha\ e faced the fact He loved peace , he loved liberty — 
\et on moxe than one occasion he w^as forced to choose between them ’ 

On the 25th Anni\eisary Day of the Red Army, (1943) M Stalm said 
m the clearest statement of AJlied War Aims \ et made 

The piogramnie of action of the Anglo- Soviet- American coalition 
IS abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and mtegrity of 
their teriitories, liberation of enslaved nations and restoration of their 
sovereign rights, the right of every nation to airange its affairs as it 
wishes, economic aid to nations which have suffered, and assistance to 
them m attaining their mateiial welfare, restoration of democratic 
libeities and the destiuction of the Hitleiite regime ” 

If one recalls the vagueness and the restricted scope of the eight-point 
charter lying to the credit of Churchill and Roosevelt, this se\en-pomt chaiter 
issued by Stalm, cannot but stiike one as being no less clear and unambiguous 
than it is Catholic and comprehensu e in its appeal In particular if the first 
clause should be accepted by Britain, there could not be the anti-Indiaii 
Legislation m South Atiica which was passed m April 1943 in the teeth of 
imiversal opposition and in defiance of the pious exhortations of the Go\ em- 
inent of India 



CHAPTER XVI 
Reaction in Bbitvin 

While the Government of India opened its “blit?” on the Congressmen 
and Congiess organization but m eftect repressed the Piess and public life 
in the country, Mr Ameiy, the Secietary ot State in London, lost no time in 
giving two bioadca&t talks, one on the 0th August, 1012 to the Home and 
Afxioan Sei vices and the second on the 10th idem to Amctica 

Mr Ameiy refen ed in the first broadcast to Sir Stafioid Cupps’ Mission 
and stated that the negotiations foi paiticipation in lesponsible positions in 
the task of governing India and carrymg on her war-effort broke down maml\ 
owmg to the intransigent “ All or Nothing ” attitude of the Congiess leaders 
The rejection of the British proposals, he added, profoundly disappointed 
public opimon in India and has seiiously shaken the credit ot Congiess 
leadership The truth of this observation will become obvious as we stud\ 
the history of the succeeding three vear^ and the final conclusion of this 
episode of the arrest of the Woiking Committee Mi Amery gloated ovci 
the fact that they had disconnected Mi Gandhi and his confederates, cutting 
the fuse leading fiom arch-sabotagers to all the inflammable and explosive 
material which they hoped to sei alight all ovei India He derived strength 
and solace from the fact that eleven of the filteen mcinbois of the Government 
of India, who took the decision rcgard’ng the arrest weie Indians, who are 
“ supported m this issue by a vast majority of sober, lesponsiblc men <ind 
women in India ” He repeated the same sehtiments in his Amencan broad- 
cast 

In British reaction to events m India there is noticeable a distinct cleav- 
age not only among public men and between official and non-olficial groups 
but also m the Bntish Press The London Times had tliroiighout adopted 
in the earlier part of the period an attitude altogether unusual m il s traditions 
of cent per cent loyalty to the party m power, — an attitude of earnest search 
aftei truth and an impartial estimate of the lights and wrongs ol the ease 
before it It did not agree any more than the Manchester Guardian in the 
totalitarian policy of all-out repression adopted by the Government of the 
day and rather preferred the age-long dual pohey of repression and recon- 
struction Its reaction to Rfr Amery’s broadcasts was only typical of this 
new attitude to the Indian problem which the Daily took everytime some 
event m Parhament or m India called foith its views On this occasion il 
took the view that “Repicssioii unaccompamed by any construitive policy 
IS likely to prove as vain and ineffective m war as m jicace and fai mow 
dangoous ” 

Two months before the arrests, the New Statesmen and the Nation 
under the caption “ Reahsm from Gandhi” (27-0-42) — “Mi Gandhi’s latest 
statement m Haryan shows that his conversations with Pandit Nehru and 
Dr Azad have moved him to a much greater degree of realism After asking 
for leeognition of India’s right to be nd of Biitain’s authority, he continues - 
“ But I would iccogni7c their own military necessity They may 
need to lemain in India to prevent a Japanese occupation Tliat pre- 
vention IS common cause between them and us It may be necessary 
also for China ” 

“ In a phrase, he would toleiato and not mtcrfeie with Britain’s efforts 
to defend India as long as Biitnm admitted that wc weie no longer the lulers 
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of India If Mr Gandhi had talked like this when Sir Stafford Cupps went 
to India, it IS at least possible, his mission might ha\e been a success ’ 

Five days aftei the aiiest of Gandhi, the New Statesman and the Natioi 
wrote on the Indian tragedy saying *‘At such times violence breeds 
violence and a mob embarked on a course of non-violence maj^ do thmgs, as 
Gandhi found on an earlier occasion, which are by no means m accordance 
with the spirit of Mabatmaji’s teachmgs On the side of repression, once <i 
free hand is given to the Police, violent incidents are inevitable ” 

The Manchester Guardrail urged Britam, non-Congress Indians and the 
Allies also “ to help us to compose the quarrel which hurts e\ er> one of them ’ 
Leading publicists like Mr Brailsford "writing in the Reynolds News and 
Mr Lionel Fielden "writmg undei the psuedon\m of “Audax” in the Ohservci 
suggested that “Gandhi should be incited as a guest at Windsor oi 
Chequers and that the Government should negotiate with him and Gandhi 
IS not a fool ” 

Then theie is the plea of Dr Foss Westcott, Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metiopolitan of India He pointed out how few in Britain remarked, that 
“ the Government of India acted not in reply to an actual order of Civil 
Disobedience but at a "v er^ moment when Gandhi had dcclar^l his desire to 
postpone Civil Disobedience and discuss matters with the Vicexo 5 r with a view 
to Congress taking a full shaie in the military defence of India ” The Metro- 
politan urged that the last statements from Congress show ed “ strong 
grounds” tor still attempting negotiation “ That foice has been employed 
must not be allowed to rule conference out of courts Within the Congress 
there are strong elements on the side of active participation yi the wai 
effort and m complete alignment with the Allied Nations The creation 
of a Council chosen b> the real leaders of the political parties of India with 
leal executive power now w^ould imite all in the common w’^ar effort Obviously 
negotiations bristle wath difficulties the basis must be co operation m the 
war and a new Government must be representative of the mam sections ol 
the people Negotiations may be wearisome and inconclusive but howevei 
difficult they are, they are better than Cisil Wai on the sulkj^ mood of a 
repressed people The Japanese will know as they approach the frontier, 
whether they prefer an India m which mconclusive negotiations proceed, 
to one in which the hope of reasonable settlement has been abandoned ” 
The British Labour Party issued a statement on August 12th, 1942 in 
the course of which it recited the resolution passed on 22nd July by the 
Party’s National Executive Committee and Mr Greenwood, the Leader, has 
expressed views echoing those contained in the statement 

The statement, which emanated jointly from the Labour Party and the 
Traded Union Congress, sa^s m the earlier passages 

“ In the light of Labour’s declarations of policy in favour of Indian 
self-government, the recent Cripps discussion and the subsequent pro- 
nouncements of Indian parties and leaders and the grave perils which 
now threaten India as the result of Japanese aggression m Asia and 
throughout the Pacific, we feel it necessary to make an earnest appeal 
to the Indian peoples 

“ We recall in particular the consistency throughout many years of 
Labour’s considered view, reaffirmed at the aimual Party Conference m 
May, as to the right of the Indian peoples to decide their own destm> 

* now explicitly recognised by the British Gov-ernment and Parliament 
and the tmammous call of the Confeience to the British Government 
and the peoples of India to make a further effort to reach a rapid and 
satisfactorv settlement 
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‘‘ The Labour movement believes that the establishment of a 
flee India in the post-war woild is seeme and is not endmgeicd by 
anj posslblllt^ of evasion or pioeiastination by the Biitish 
Government 

“ The woild kno’v\& tint there is no^\ agieemcnt on the principle of 
Indian fieedom This is a mighty and historic achievement It is 
deal that not mcicly Indian fieedom but the lieedom of the whole world 
will be endangered, peihaps destroyed, unless the United Nations 
lie victorious But the v\ai efioit ol India ma> make all the diffc rencf 
between victoiy and defeat m what is India’s battle as much as tint ol 
Great Britain, the Dominions China, Riissi i the USA and othei 
United Nations 

‘‘We urge Indian communities to sec the matter fiom this mglc 
for the Labour movement is confident that, if the\ could be so peisuadtd 
apart altogether from India’s right to selt-gov einment which is now 
clearly recognised, they would have vindicated their claim to positions 
of equality as a free woild State in the post-war v\orld 

“ It IS m the light of these considciations that the Laboui movement 
has b6en t>ound to consider the recent unhappy events m India Th( 
National Executive Committee ol the Labour Paity on July 22, had 
already lesolved that the Biitish Labom Party, anxious to promote the 
well-being of the Indian peoidos and then aspirations for sell -government* 
reaffirms its call to them made at its recent annual conference to make 
a further effort to reach a rajud and satisfactoi ) settlement iii conjunction 
with the British Gov’-ernment It therefore regards witli grave appre- 
hension the possibility of a Civil Disobedience movement m India and 
Its effects on the efforts of the United Nations now engaged m a desjierate 
struggle to pieseive and extend world freedom Such <i movement, 
the very contemplation of which is proof of political u responsibility 
might imperil the fate of all fieedoni-loving peoples and thereby destioy 
all hopes of Indian freedom ” 

“Terming the detention of the Congi ess leaders as a “timely and un- 
avoidable precaution,” a statement issued on August 12, by tlw^ British Laboui 
Party concludes “The Labour Movement is compelled to regard the 
present attempt to organise a Civil Disobedience Movement m India as certain 
to injure seriously the hope of Indian freedom, for such a movement must 
add heavily to the present biudens and anxieties of the leadeis of tlie United 
Nations and give encouiagemcnt and comfort to the common euemy 

“The Labour movement, therefore considers that the action of the 
Government of India m debiinmg the leadeis of the ('ongress was a timely and 
unavoidable precaution The movement, at the same time, looks with eon- 
fidence to the British Government not to approve of any action which would 
unnecessarily embitter the present troubles It urges Governm<»nt to make 
it clear that on the abandonment of Civil Disobedience it would be ready to 
resume free and friendly discussions with a view to safeguarding and im- 
plementing the principles of Indian self-gov<mment already iiroclaimed by 
the British Government and endorsed by the British Parliament and sc^cunng 
the wholehcaited support to India in the common effort of the United Nations 
to win freedom for all ” 

Again the New Statevnan and the Nation revirtcd to the subject 
on September 5, on the ev e of the debate on India m the Commons and state d 
that India was the most urgent problem that would face tlie House of Com- 
mons when it met It could not permit this dangerous and disgrace lul situa- 
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tion to continue without making a fmthei effort to find a solution It pleaded 
toi the issue of a White Paper stating the real exTtent of the damage and 
trouble in India, what ordinances were in force and how far such ordmanees 
as the whipping order, had been applied and how many had been ‘‘detained’ 
with and without trial and also what response the British Government had 
made to the effoits of responsible persons in India who contmued to protest 
their belief that a National Government to defend India could still be 
created ” 

Mr Attlee said m a speech on September 7, in Aberdeen, that “ w< 
had made many nustakes m our treatment of the Indian problem, but we had 
given India more than a century of internal peace and good government and 
had m the last 25 years made immense progress towards Indian self-govern- 
ment Further progress was held back bj. disagieement among the Indians and 
by difficulties of mtroduemg democracy into a coimtiy of 300 million peoph 
at all stages of civilisation from the Rolls Royce to the bullock cart ” 
When the Parliament met m &eptember, IVIr Churchill made a statement 
on India in which he had surpassed himself He had no particular love oi 
India, the Indian National Congress or its leader, Gandhi His bne aim 
was to ciush Gandhism one day His repugnance to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
and the very idea of the Viceroy in India admittmg Gandhi to negotiations on 
equal terms had been expressed m his characteristic and inimitable language 
when he said so early as m 1981 — 

“ It is alarmmg and also nauseatmg to see Mr Gandhi, a seditious 
Middle Temple La^^er, striding half naked up the steps of the Viceregal 
palace to parley on equal terms with the lepresentatives of the Kmff 
Emperor ” 

Mr Churchill had once proclaimed his policy to be one of givmg ‘ a thorough 
licking and a generous tieaty to the enemy ” Peisonal antipathies may be 
i xcusable but perversions of facts and phenomena noticeable m the following 
speech are even beyond comprehension 

Mr Churchill durmg his eagerly awaited statement on India on Septem- 
ber 10, 1942 said “ the course of events m India has been improving and is 
on the whole reassuring ” “The principles of the Government declaiation 
which formed the basis of theCnpps Mission,” IMr Churchill declared, “must be 
taken as representing the settled policy of the British Crown and Parhament ” 
Mr Churchill contmued — 

“ Outside that (Congress) party and fundamentally opposed to it, 
aie nmety million Muslims m British India (here a membOT interjected 
“ nonsense ” and there were cries of “ order ”) who have their rights 
of self-expression, 50 milhon Depressed Classes or “ imtouchables ” 
as they are called, because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
coreligionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 nullion 
subjects of the Princes of India "with whom we are bound by treaty 
In all, there are 235 milhons m these 3 large groupings alone out of the 
390 millions m all India This takes no accoimt of the large elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians m British India who deplore the 
present pohey of the Congress Party It is necessary that these mam 
facts should not be overlooked here or abroad, because no appreciation 
of the Indian problem or of the relations between India and Britain is 
possible without a recognition of these basic data The Congress Party 
has now abandoned the policy, m many respects of non-violence which 
Mr Gandhi has so long mculcated in theory and has come into the open 
as a revolutionary movement designed to paralyse communications by 
rail and telegraph and generally to promote disorder, lootmg of shops 
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and spoiadie attacks on the Indian Police accouipanied from time to 
time b\ re\olliiig atrocities — ^the whole ha\ing the intention oi at any 
rate haMiig the c licet ol hampering the defence of India against the 
Japanese m\ader who stands on the Irontiers of Assam and also upon 
the eastern side ot the Bay of Bengal 

‘ It ma\ well be that these activities b> the Congress Party have 
been aided by Japanese ' fifth-column ’ ^^o^k, on a widely extended 
scale and ^Mth special direction to strategic points It is noteworthy loi 
instance that communications of the Indian foices defending Bengal on 
the Assam fiontiei ha\e been specially attacked In these circumstan 
ces, the Viceroy and the Government of India ith the unanimous suppoi t 
of the Viceioy’s Council, the great maioiit> ot which are Indians — 
patriotic and wise men— have felt it necessary to proclaim and suppiess 
the central and piovmoial organs of this association which have become 
committed to hostile and erimmal courses 

‘‘ Mr Gandhi and other principal leaders have been interned under 
conditions of the highest comfort and consideiation and will be kept out 
of harm’s way until the troubles subside It is fortunate indeed that 
the Congress party has no influence whatevei with the martial races on 
whom the defence of India, apart fiom the British forces, largely depends 
Many of these races are divided by unbndgeable religious gulfs liom the 
Hindu Congress and would never consent to be luled by them nor shall 
they ever be against their will so subjugated 

“There is no compulsory service m India” said Mi Chut dull 
continuing “ but upwards of one million Indians have \ ohmtocred 
to serve the cause ol the United Nations m this world struggle The 
bravery of Indian troops has been distinguished m many theaties of 
war and it is satisfactory to note that in these last 2 months, when the 
Congress has been measuimg its strength against the Government ol 
India over 140,000 new volunteers for the aimy have come forward in 
loyal allegiance to the Kmg-Emperor, thus siu passing all records m 
order to defend then native land So far as matters have gone up to 
the present, they have revealed the impotence of the Congress Party 
cither to seduce oi even sway the Indian army, to draw away from then 
duty, the enoimous body of Indian ofhcials or still less to stir the vast 
Indian masses India is a continent almost as laige and actually more 
populous than Europe and divided by xacial and above all by religious 
cliff^erences far deeper than any that have sepaiatcd the Europeans 

“ The whole admimstration of the Government of the 390 nulhons 
who live in India is carried on by Indians, there being under 600 British 
members of the Indian Civil Service All the public services are working 
In five Provinces including two ol the greatest and comprising 110 
million people, Provmcial Ministers responsible to their Legislatures 
stand at their posts In many places, both in towns and the colmtr>^ 
the population has rallied to the support of the civil power 

“ The Congress conspiracy against communications is breaking 
down Acts of pillage and arson are bemg repressed and punished with 
an incredibly small loss of life, less than 500 persons have been killed 
over this mighty area of territory and population and it has only been 
necessary to move a few brigades of British troops, here and there in 
support of the civil power In most cases, rioters have been successfulh 
dealt with by the Indian people 

“ I am sure the House would wish me to pay tribute to the loyalty 
and steadfastness of the brave Indian Police as well as to the Indian 
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official classes generally "whose behaviow has been deser\ing of the 
highest praise To sum up, the outstanding fact which has so far emerg- 
ed from the \iolent action of the Congress Party has been its non- 
repre&entati\e character and powerlessness to throw mto confusion the 
normal peaceful life of India It is the intention of Government to 
give all necessary support to the Viceroy and his Executive m the firm 
but tempered measures Jpy which they are protectmg the life of the 
Indian commumties and leavmg the British and Indian armies free 
to defend the soil of India agamst the Japanese 

I may add, that large remforcements have reached India and the 
number of white soldiers now in that coimtry although very small 
compared with the size and population, are larger than at an\ time m 
the British connection I therefore am entitled to report to the House 
that the situation m India at this moment gives no occasion for undue 
despondency oi alarm ’ 

The Secretarj^ of State for India at question time the same da;^, stated 
that appropriate steps were taken to inform the chief partners of the Umted 
Nations of the de\elopment in the Indian political situation 

Mr Churchill’s statement and statistics are wrong in mathematics no 
Jess than m morals If the whole Muslim population of India is 90 millions 
he cannot speak, of an additional quantum of Muslims from the States If 
the very President of the Congress is a Muslim of high culture and eminent 
position, he cannot claim that the whole Muslim population of India is arrayed 
agamst the Congress to a man If out of50 presidents of the Indian National 
Congress, eight are Muslims belongmg to the aristocracy of intellect, no less 
than social position, the Congress cannot be dubbed a Hindu organization 
In India where politics has been raised to the level of religion and etlucs 
an imtruth m political dealmg strikes one as scandalous But with Churchill 
it was otherwise , an untruth came easy to his lips In answering the ques- 
tion “ Why then did you allow false hopes to be raised in Russian breasts^ 
Why then did you agree with the U S As and Russia through a Communtque 
which spoke of a second front in Europe m 1942*^ Churchill said — ^I must say 
quite frankly that I hold it perfectly justifiable to deceive the enemy even if 
at the same time your own people are misled.” [ — Speeh on the war situation 
11-11-42 ] Such was the l4*emier of Britain with whom India had to deal 
Mr Amery, replying to the debate, commentmg on what he called 
the note of optimism, declared that it was not beyond hope that at some not 
too far distant time, Indians might be able to agree on a constitution He 
said There could, however, be no greater mistake, than to negotiate 
without the slightest chance of success We have to await a Congress change 
of heart Meanwhile, the British Government will welcome any proposal 
withm the broad general framework of their policy ” Referrmg to the efforts 
of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr Rajagopalachan to brmg about an 
imderstandmg between the major Indian parties, Mr Amery said that ‘‘ The 
British Government are glad to make it clear that they will welcome the 
progress of any efforts to estabhsh Indian national luuty on a firm and lastmg 
basis ” 

When asked to publish documents showong that the Congress or its 
branches had actually issued instructions for the Civil Disobedience campaign, 
Mr Amery said “ The Govermnent of India will no doubt consider what 
information it may be desirable to publish, and I will consult them on the 
matter The press has already published, on August 29, a summary ot 
instructions for the conduct of Civil Disobedience which were issued by the 
Proxmcial Congress Conmuttee m Madras shortly before the All India 
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Congicss Committee passed its resolution on August 8 Much that has 
happened in other Piovmces confoimed to the pattern laid down m Madias 
As indicated m the Congress Resolution of August 8, discretion seems to have 
been left to distiicts and individuals as to the manner ot carrying out Mi 
Gandhi’s call foi the complete paialysis of the administration The Govein- 
ment ot India have no doubt that the Congicss Icadeis must bear the mam 
responsibility loi the disoiders, even though *thcy may not have directly 
instigated eveiy act of violence that has occuiied ” When asked whether it 
was not desiiable that theie should be available to the House the actual terms 
of the instructions given by the Congicss, Mi Ameiy said “ It is for the 
(xoveinment of India to decide how much mfoimation that has reached 
them IS suitable for publication ” 

The reference was obviously to the supposed instructions given by ** a 
Madras Congress Committee ” in this behalf which the Madras Government 
had published on August 29, with a blaie of trumpets and a high senst of glee 
But Mr Amery himself had taken the wind out of his own sails by admitting 
the truth thus — 

In the course of July, among much other e\idence, not suitabh 
for publication, the Government of Madias came across instructions 
which were being issued by the Piovincial Committees in that piovmcc 
I need not read the whole of these msti notions They urge Government 
ofHcers to resign their |obs and airange laboui stiikes, picketing of shops, 
stopping of trains by pulling chains, tiavelling without tickets and 
cutting telegraph and telephone wires Jt 6 ays that the laih should not 
he moved and that thete should be no danger to life That certainly has 
not been followed ” 

The document contained words of caution embodied m the portion 
Italicized which the Madias Government thought fit to omit and which in 
the debates m the Indian Central Legislature (Upper IIousO> bn Mohnted 
Usman, the newly appomted member of the Executive Couiuil, thought fit to 
Ignore even after Mr Amery was good enough to quote it in the Commons 
Mr Amery trotted out the usual clap- tiap about the ‘‘constitution 
effecting in substantial measure, wide agreement based on discussion and 
(compromise between elements that have got to live together within a single* 
political framewoik ” But who emphasized the view that the Muslims 
a himdred million m numbex, could not accept the constitution undex the 
Federal scheme ? Who were the authois of the Declaration of August 8th 
m India and 14th m the Commons m 1940^ Was it not Lord Linlithgow and 
Mr Amery, who gave the Provinces the right of secession in Cripps’ 
Declaration ? Was it not the Premier of Britain ? Having carved out clefts 
and cleavages, it ill-bcfitted those high digmtaries to cry aloud lor “discussion 
and compromise ” 

Mr Amery speaks of the thousands of miUs tiavcllod by Mr Cripps, 
‘to meet the men together’ and yet ‘the different parties in India were not 

S ated to cross a street to meet each other or discuss among themselves or 
him, a further settlement of the Indian constiiution ” Can untruth go 
further Was there ever a suggestion that pai Lies and groups should meet 
and discuss Cripps’ Proposals, during his stay m ludi i He chose to discuss 
them with those whom he or his advisers selected and he abruptly cut 
short discussions and flew away 

Mr Amery in a war commentary in London on 29ih Sei>tembcr, said 
“ a constitution imposed by any one element could not live but that was 
precisely the aim which Mi Gandhi and a handful of his associates who 
control the Congress machine have set before them It is to enforce that 
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Aim that they lecentl^ decided to launch a campaign of mass sabotage in- 
tended, hy its paialysmg effect, to bring the Government of India to its knees 
That would spell disastei not only for immediate effoit, but foi any gieat 
foundation for India’s future freedom and unity ” 

This IS another untruth which must be contiadicted Has ever Congress 
claimed the exclusive light of frammg a constitution for India "5^ Rather 
has it not asked for a Constituent Assembly with its members elected on the 
existmg basis of separate electorates and with the light conceded to any 
minority that the will of the majority m it, shall pievail on any ‘communal’ 
matter ^ 

If m Provinces hke U P and Bihar and Madras, the representatives of 
the Depressed classes m India are nearly all Congiessmen, and in Bihar theie 
was a Harijan Congiess Mmister as also m Madras, it cannot be claimed that 
Hanjans have nothing to do with the Congiess Above all, it is wrong to 
regard the Congress which repiesents a National Movement of internal 
lenaissance and external freedom, as a party organization comparable to 
the Liberals agamst the Conservatives or the Labourites in Britain The 
Congress represents a determmed and self-effacing body of opmion wedded 
to the highest sacrifices m the cause of India’s emancipation from foreign 
lule In eight provmces out of eleven, it was able to nm the scheme of 
Provincial Autonomy and out of the rest, it was the sordid manipulations of 
gioups at least m one — ^the biggest of them hy British Legislation, that 
baulked the Congress of its power, though its influence m that provmce 
remained a vital factor nevertheless It was to the Congress that Lord 
Linlithgow had in 1937 given the assurances that m the ordmary administra- 
tion of the Provinces, the Governors would not exercise their special powers of 
leservation and safeguards, — assurances which made the formation of 
mmistnes in Congress Provinces possible in July 1937 If the Congress 
earned 711 seats m the Legislatures out of a total of a little over double the 
figure m the first mnings, it could not be treated as the impostor that 
Mr [Churchill seems to be mclmed to describe it Above all let it be remembered 
that when Sir Stafford Cripps visited India on his mission in March- April 1942, 
he prefaced the discharge of his duties that he was concerned only wath the 
Congress and the League Why did he not speak, why had not Mr Churchill 
who sent him, instructed him to speak, of the Sikhs, the Christians and the 
non-Congress Hmdus ^ 

Obviously, Mr Churchill could not have it both ways And too, he 
spoke of the 600 Britons m the Civil Services admimstered by a whole body of 
Indians So it was in France (1943) when once it was conquered by Germany 
But that does not make the lule m India any more Indian than it is Rrench 
in France This war has shown that it is not the Indian alone that waits 
m servility and abjectness for the crumbs that fall from the Master’s table 
European Nations once conquered and disarmed are no better It is 
subjection that fills the services and dumps the recruitmg grounds Poyerty 
and want have driven the vast bulk of the million recrmts into one or other 
wmg of the Indian army — or shall we not say, to be precise — ^the army m 
India, for there is, as pointed out by Cnpps, no Indian army today in India 

It was alleg^ by Mr Churchill m the House of Commons that the 
Indian National Congress was sustamed by commercial, mdustrial and finan- 
cial mterests Is it a crime even if true ^ The Congress is sustained by ita 
four axma membership fees and when the latter is poor, it is starved Are 
not the commercial and mdustrial people of India, Indians ^ Do they not 
pay taxes ^ Have they no right to Swaiaj Has Congress acted up to 
their behests at any time ^ The raising of House Taxes m Bombay for 
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Piohibition, the Debt Belief Bills, the Teninc\ Bills, — are these in then 
mteiests oi in the mteiest of the poor Who sustain Mr Churchill ^ Who 
aie the leal luleis of Biitam The answer has come fiom Piofessoi Harold 
Laski, himself a distmguished Biiton and a piotagomst of a demociatic fiont 
against the Fascist and Nazi Aggiessois ‘ The Conseivative Paxty domi- 
nates the House of Commons which was elected in 1935 upon an admittedly 
false issue The essential purpose of that party is the protection hy all possible 
means of the interests of private piopeity m the means of production ” 
Finally it may be iiointed out that Mx Chui chill has no wan ant to speak ot 
the Congiess having abjuied non-violence oi lefei to the “Congress Conspi- 
racy against communications Contessions have been made by people in 
no way, not even remotely connected with the Congiess, owning up them- 
selves the disorders in Bombay and Ahmedabad The fact is that when 
Congress had been imprisoned befoie it even inaugmated its movement 
the country went mad with lage and impotent rage is apt to lun along 
insidious channels not puisued by open war-fare Gandhi, free, is the fiist 
constable of India, the guarantee of peace and tianquillity But the Biitish 
are strangeis to the plane and principle of noii-Molencc and would lathei 
change it ovei to violence where then resomces aie iiiesistible and unfailing 
Their justification of wholesale and, as the Congress considers, prematuxe 
ariests is that m asking for an mteiview, Gandhi was playing for time 
Granted Is not the aim of Bxitish Government long enough and sufricientl> 
powerful to put down a violent xcvolt by an unarmed nation ^ The Congress 
lias always adhered to the cult of non-violence and depiecatod occasional 
lapses mto violence in the xxast It is Britain that has condemned the non- 
violent movement as self-stultifyiixg, mfruotuous and even anarchical 

Mr ChurchilFs speech was no less deplored in England than in India, 
in the new world than in old Messrs Allen, M P and Gieenwood, the Leadci 
of the Opposition m Paihament and till lately a Mmisier, ciitieised the 
Premier’s statement “as being m some sense in o vocative, truculent, not 
helpful and shocking to millions ” 

Discussing Mr Churchill’s statement on India m the Commons on 
Thursday the 10th September, The Times in a Icadci says “ The 
Congress Party" does not represent all thinking Indians or pexhaps even a 
majoiity of them But though no settlement could possibly be leached by 
taking account of Congiess opinion alone, it is equally true that no settlement 
can be made which ignores it ” The Manchester Guaidian commenting on 
Mr Churchill’s statement states that Mi Churchill coniiudicted “ some 
oversimplified versions of the situation that ha\c found curiemy m the 
Umted States . While the suppression of disorder is thankfully wck^omed, 
there will be deep disappointment in this country as well as among the 
Umted Nations overseas if Mr ChutchiU’s statement is the last word ” 

These by the way arc also an effective answer to Amoiy’s lofusal to 
negotiate with the Congiess Again reveiting to the subject on September 
5t8th, Manchester Guardian wiitcs “ British reputation for statesmanship in 
India has steadily dropped We have failed to convince American and 
Chinese opinion that we arc livmg up to our liberal protestations The tone 
of Mr Churchill’s speech was hardly less than disaster, for it seemed to show 
no anxiety for an early settlement and it took no account of the concern of 
the rest of the United Nations in Indian liberty ” 

In India Mr Churchill’s speech had only the effect of adding fuel to fire 
The evemng Muslim daily, Star of India said “ Mr Churchiirs statement 
would create m India more resentment than his repudiation of the Atlantic 
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Oharter foi India, as he is a diehard Imperiahst more fond of annexations 
than any conferment of freedom ” 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika TOOte ‘‘The speech is provocative from 
begmnmg to end It is an incitement to lawlessness and challenge to India’s 
progressive foices ” 

Chaiacterising Mr ChurchilTs statement as “ Little short of calamitous,” 
the Ctvil and Military Gazette writes “ Every real nationahst — and 
their ranks mclude many who harbour the hvehest regard for Britam and 
who are unequivocally smcere m their support for the cause of the United 
Nations — can truly say that India asked for bread and has been given a 
stone ” 

“ It IS merely fatuous casuistry,” adds the papei, “ to seek to lower the 
piestige of the Congress by subtractmg from India’s myriads, the miUions, 
who do not owe allegiance to this orgamsation and display mg the remainmg 
few as possible Congress adherents 

To the 90 million Muslims, the 50 miUion Untouchables and the 95 miUion 
state subjects, whom he counted as non-Congiessmen, IVIr Churchill might 
have added 200 millions who are pohtically unawakened and thus have had 
the satisfaction of proving that the Congress has following of minus 45 
million — ^and the utter futihty of his own outlook on India 

The paper considers that the Prime Mmister could have fully satisfied 
the aspirations of the large bulk of sane nationahst feeling m this country, 
if he had reduced the conditions of transfer of power from Britam to India 
to the constitution of a representative national Gkivernment fitted to be the 
repository of that power 

Had this been done Britain would have demonstrated as baseless the 
mass of suspicion, which exists m this country and at the same time, would 
have placed on the shouldeis of Indians themselves the burden of resolvmg 
the present imbroglio A valuable opportumty has been wasted concludes 
the paper 

The Hmdu Maha Sabha called upon the British Government to give up 
the policy of drift and take the initiative without any further delay 

A real and serious approach to the solution to the problem m India was 
made by The Statesman and Nation m its issue of October 10, 1942, 
•on the eve of the Parhamentary debate on India later m that month “ Can 
nothmg be done to break the pohtical deadlock m India ? ” asks this well 
known Weeldy “ Unwisely as we think the suggestion of American media^ 
tion has been rejected The Times argues that the Grovemment should not 
abandon the mitiative and it proposes that the five key TOrtfohos m the 
Viceroy’s Council still held by Enghshmen should be conferred on India 
The trouble is that no Indian who enjoys the confidence of his countrymen 
or has a party behmd him wiU enter the Council on the footmg Nothmg 
is gamed by appointmg Indians who only represent themselves The only 
step worth considermg would be to entrust the most suitable Indian States- 
men — ^perhaps Mr Rajagopalachari, Sir T B Sapru or Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan with the formation of National Government Till we prove m this 
way, what Indians doubt, our readmess to hand over power, we cannot judge 
whether their parties are willing to combme for defence 

Mr Amery’s quotations from Gandhi are dealt with m a later section 
d.ealmg with other quotations from the Government of India’s booklet and 
the Vi^ite Paper on the disorders m India m the chapter headed “Gandhi on 
the Pillory ” 

Shortly after the notable utterances m Parliament by Churchill and 
Amery, India once agam figured m both the Houses m the month of October 
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(1942) in a full diess debate on the Indian situation, at the time of the movinif 
of the second readmg of the India and Buima (Tempoiary and Miscellaneous) 
Bill The scene is the House of Loids, the chaiacter on the stage is the Duke 
of Devonshire — ^Undei Secretary of State for India But the buiden of the 
song is the same The Cupps’ Mission had stuck upon the sandbanks oi 
the Congress Paity’s unwillingness to make any compromise and their claim 

to be the sole mouthpiece of Indian Nationalism ” The Duke continues 

To have handed the Government of India over to the Congress ignoimg the 
claims of the various elements which mtheaggiegate greatly outnumbei the 
Congress, could have led only to chaos While to form a representative 
Government from the other Indian parties without the Congress would not 
have provided a satisfactory solution Even that solution seemed ruled out 
by the mutually incompatible demands of the second largest Hindu party 
after the Congress the Maha Sabha and the Muslim League Hence the 
deadlock, a deadlock for which the British Government is most unreasonably 
being blamed ” Unreasonable mdeed ^ Fust the British make a declaration 
through Cripps — cuttmg out the States People from the picture and permit- 
tmg the secession of Provmces from the Indian Union, then blame India that 
the Congress and the League do not agree, then recognize the Hindu Maha 
Sabha (August 8th, 1940) and then say there is one more body which disagrees 
with the other Non-Congress bodies, even for a constitution to be attempted 
without the Congress ! This is the story of the monkey and not the provci- 
bial two cats, but three, four or as many as the monkey chooses to bring into 
the dispute ! 

“ The Duke of Devonshire has the giacc to admit that there is 
‘no direct evidence — I emphasise, that any enemy influences have been 
at work m Indm,’ but repeats the charge against the Congress that it 
has directed the campaign to damage the war eflort Then he casts 
his fling at prelates and politicians that they should be writing articles 
blammg the Government in Britain or in India for the deadlock and 
urging that the next move lies with them ” 

Fmally he attacks the “ leftist press ” and the Ttme^, the lattei foi 
claiming that “ India’s war effort could be multiplied ten times if the 
political difficulties were removed and the British Government could remove 
them This is demonstrably and ludicrously false The limiting factor is 
not lack of willing recruits but of equipment and technicians on the con- 
stitutional question ” The Duke declared that the Cripps’ Mission having 
failed, the next move must come from India 

Mr Amery was questioned m the Commons on 1st October as to what 
representations he had received from influential persons or oiganisations in 
India respecting facilities for legitimate communication with Congress 
prisoners for political negotiations He was also asked to state the ‘piesent’ 
whereabouts of Pandit Nehru and if Pandit Nehru could receive corres- 
^ndence Mr Amery said “ I have received no such representation, 
m Nehru is permitted to correspond with his family on family matters 
^ prepared to disclose his whereabouts ” Asked for information 

regardmg machine-gunning of disorderly crowds m India Irom aircraft and 
invited to order cessation of such methods, Mi Amery said “ I have 
nothing material to add to the official statement made m the Indian Legisla- 
ture last week and reported here m the Press to the effect that during the 
recent disturbances mobs were five times machine gunned from the air and after 
an aeroplane crash which occurred on September 18 m Bihar in which the 
pilot was killed and the crew of the aircraft were muidered by a mob It 
was found necessary to use aircraft to check sabotage by mobs in areas in 
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\\hich the movement of troops on the groimd was hampered both by •v\ide- 
spread interruption of raih’vays and by exceptional flood conditions ” 

Tuinmg to the policy of the British Government and the Government of 
India in relation to the present position m India and to the immediate future, 
JMr Ameiy said so far as the Congress vvas concerned its leaders by their own 
actions had put themseh es out of court 

‘‘ There can be no question of the Government of India entermg 
into negotiations with them or allowmg others to do so, so long as there 
is danger of recrudescence of troubles for which they have been 
responsible or imtil they made it clear to the authorities that they have 
abandoned their whole policy to control India by illegal and revolutionary 
methods and are prepared to come to an agreed settlement with ourselves 
and their fellow-countrymen There is no propsect of appeasement 
of the Congress in its present mood and outlook That would only 
create greater difficulties with the Mushms and other parties Above 
all, It would be regarded as a direct betrayal by the army, the police 
and the civil service who have played so steadfast a part m the 
troubles and upon whom the whole safety of India and the fate of the 
Allied cause so largely depends ” 

It is the saddest feature of modern civilization that m the pursuit of 
war and wealth a person hke IVlr Amery cannot perceive the difference 
between a Hitler and a Gandhi, and between a revolution based on violence 
and one rooted m non-violence 

The Indian National Congress is not ashamed to admit that from a 
‘ constitutional ’ body which meant a mendicant, importunate and obse- 
quious body — ^it changed over m 1920 mto a self-respectmg, self-rehant, 
revolutionary body — ^pledged to attain Swaraj or Complete Independence by’ 
peaceful and legitimate means , and these two words the Congress has all 
along understood and mterpreted as Truth and Non-violence To a nation 
that now calls itself the owner and now a trustee of India, the idea of revolution 
and Independence may soiind repugnant and provocative but if, at the end 
of all the pledges and proclamations, all the Charters and Declarations 
given from 1883 to 1942, the British Empire seeks to retam what it has, 
the Congress, may readily be forgiven for its outspoken ideals and open- 
handed warfare conducted on its own immutable prmciples That the 
Congress has not sought power for itself is proved to the hilt, that it agreed 
to the British handing over power to the Muslim League is equally well 
proved That it sought to oust the Mmonties m the Cripps’ negotiations 
was, though it was the charge on the top of which Cnpps had flown away 
from Karachi to London, was contradicted by Cnpps himself later when he 
admitted that at no time m the negotiations m Delhi did the question of 
the relative numbers of the Executive Council from the different groups m 
India, arise A lie always goes six months in advance of the truth and is 
not easily overtaken by it On the question of resolvmg the deadlock 
Itself we quote the very appropriate rejomder made by C Ba-jagopalachan 
to Amery’s speech 

‘‘ Every fresh effort on the part of Mr Amery means a further 
widening of the already dangerous gulf Apart from reasons and 
justifications, we gather from Mr Amery’s speech that the British 
Government has decided to rule out all attempts at forming a Provisional 
Government ” 

Bertrand Bussell and his wife wrritmg to the Manchester Chiardian 
on October 29th, say that they doubt whether the Enghsh people sufficiently^ 
reabse the excitement m the Umted States over the Indian deadlock They 
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declare that something’ should be done to leassme not only India but the 
United States and othei Allies of Biitam 

Mr Vernon Bartlett wilting m the News Ckiomcle on 29th Octobci^ 
1942 outlined a plan to end the Indian deadlock 

“ No plan can succeed unless it removes India’s feeling of political 
inferioiity or involves such drastic changes that dangers ot Japanese 
invasion would be mcreased by its mtioduction The British Govern- 
ment stands by the offer made by Sii Stafford Cupps, — ^Mi Attlee and 
Ml Amery both said so within the last month But then assurances 
should be reinforced by Parliamentary measme and by Royal piocla- 
mation piomising earliest possible attainment of independence after 
the wai in leturn for inteiim arrangements guaxanteemg India’s full 
co-operation against the common enemy ’’ 

The London left wing weekly, Tribune addressed an open lettci to 
Stalin declaring 

“ The Red Axmy’s achievement agamst Germany has established 
your title as the spokesman of the United Nations None except you, 
because Russia is both an Asiatic and Euiopean powei, can sjieak with 
authority on Firstly, unified war strategy , secondly, deployment 
of China’s vast manpowei , thirdly, finding out way to seciu*e co-opera- 
tion of the whole Indian Continent What is at stake is the sui\i\al 
of United Nations and the upward maich of all humanity We beseech 
you to im ite Chiang Kai-Shck, Roosevelt and Churchill to a conference 
to deteimine the central purposes and design of Allied strategy and the 
supreme unified military instrument for victory ” 

Harold Laski wilting in an aiticle imder the caption Attei 
Repression — What ” on 15th November says 

‘‘ The trouble with any policy of repression is that it always tends 
to burn down the bridges along which men can pass to understanding ” 
and offeis the following suggestions to end the deadlock 

It may be said that the Congress leaders arc midcr detention 
the answer is liberate them’ to offei proof of our determination to make 
the Conference succeed If it is aigued that to hand o\or the powers 
of the Government of India now to an Indian Government is, as Sii 
Staffoid Cripps said, to create a sclf-perpctuatmg oligarchy, is not the 
solution an Indian Viceroy whom all parties respect, Sir Tcj Sapiu, 
for instance, to whom by convention, the Indian Cabinet shall agree to 
accord the power to accept the resignation of a Minister ox the Mmistxy 
itself, and to veto legislation he deems preiudicial to a mnioxity interest ^ 
This IS an obvious form an intciim anangement might take until the 
Constituent Assembly had, after the end of the war, completed its task 
If there is ob 3 ection to a Hindu Viceroy, let an eminent Moh*xmmedau 
be agreed upon If a term until the end of the war seems too mdefinitc , 
let the communities share the office m turn for a two-year period Let 
the Conference agxee who is to be Rrime Minister, and that the Minister 
of Defence shall be of the alternative faith Above all, in the realm of 
defence, let there be no confinement of the Ministerial 1 unction to the 
organised paltrinesses with which, in the Cripps proposals, itwasendovcd, 
but let it bear the relation to General Wavell, the Biitish War Cabinet 
and the Pacific Council, that the Government of Australia bears to 
General MacArthur, and, infeientially, to President Roosevelt and the 
Pacific Council Make the raising of great aimies for the defence of 
India the business of Indians themselves Make it the duty oi an 
Indian Cabinet to speed war production , to organise, if need be, a 
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scoiched eaith policy in India If Japan does m fact invade India that 

scorched eaith would be the pioudest symbol of its new freedom that 

India could display ’’ 

It was in October that the Hmdu Maha Sabha Executive met and hoped 
to forge some key by which the deadlock might be opened It was stated 
time and again both in Paihament and outside, m England and India alike 
that the Congress being an outlaw, no negotiations could be opened with it 
imtil It changed its policy — but that it was open to the leaders outside its 
pale to gather together and evolve some foimula which would certainly be 
considered by Gkivemment Really Government created a puzzle — a tangle 
which neither they nor the non-Congress pubhc could unravel Their position 
was that they would not touch the Congress with the longest pole, but that 
no solution would be worth attempting which did not include the Congress^ 
that the Muslims would not consent to remam a mmority but that Go\ern- 
ment themselves would not countenance their proposals foi a Pakistan 
that even for interim measure as soon as the Central Executive Council 
became wholly Indian, the Muslims would claim half the seats because other- 
wise they consider they would not be safe, that the Congiess rule in the 
Provinces inspned m them such fears although it is a fact that the Governors 
of Madras and U P had praised such rule to the skies in their own day and 
not a single Governor thought during a whole course of twenty-seven naonths 
of Congress Mimstries that there had aiisen anything which should have 
called forth their mtervention or wammg Now when the Hmdu Maha 
Sabha, the non-party leaders and later the All-Party Leaders sought to 
intervene and employ their good offices, facilities weie denied for that veiy 
consultation with the Congress without which Go\ernments spokesmen 
had admitted that no solution w^'ould be thinkable 

Mr Amery when asked m the Commons in No\ ember, 1042 legardmg 
the Viceroy’s lefusal to allow Di S P Mukher3ee to see Mahatma Gandhi 
said “ I am not prepaied ui the present circumstances to permit mtervievs 
with the Congress leaders ” 

As in America, so in England, the month of October was an eventful one 
for India There was lestless activity throughout both the countries — 
paitly on account of the Parliament’s debate on the India Bill and mostly 
through the accelerated momentum which the rapid movement of events 
was gathering in India The impasse created by Government also became 
by October the more \ivid m character and unequivocal m responsibihty 

Independence and a National Gk>vernment for India and the immediate 
resumption of negotiations on that basis by the British Gkixernment were 
demanded by an Lidia League meetmg m London, m a resolution which was 
proposed by the Labourite member of Parhament IMr R W Sorensen who 
expressed i egret that during the last eight weeks of ‘‘ repression and sporadic 
violence ” in India, “ the civil population had been ffied on 234 times and 
people had been machine-gunned Lrom the an ” One good turn was done 
to Lidia It may be remembered that Sir Stafford Cripps had stated m the 
Ameiican Press that he offeied a Government to India — ^the same as that of 
the American President and his colleagues in U S A This was wholly untrue 
and fortunately on October 20, the Secretary of State for Lidia, Mr L S, 
Aimery, demed in a broadcast to America the allegations that Sir Stafford 
Cnpps had offered India an immediate National Government, but was 
overruled from London Such irritants came m profusion month m, month 
out In September the nation had witnessed the Premier’s mathematical 
pi oof of the negative value in integers of the Congress m India In October 
the Foreign Secretary, IVIr Anthony Eden addressing a Scottish Unionist 
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Conference, said that the Biitish Empire could not \\ithdia'v\ from its position 
as a woild powci 

About the same time ]Mi L S Amery, ^as asked m the House of 
Commons why the Indiauisation of the Viceroy’s Evecuti\ e Council had not 
been completed by appointing tluee Indians to hold the poitfolios still held 
bv Euiopean membeis and he leplied that the Viceroy had e'vpanded his 
Executu e Council to seciue the efficient and continual sujiport of its membeis 
m order to meet war conditions He was satisfied that in the existing 
Council, theie weic membeis best fitted for the present task The piescnt 
Euiopean membeis weie being retained merely because of the difficulty in 
finding suitable Indians foi the posts ^ 

The Biitish politicians have standaids of Truth which it is difficult to 
comprehend Long yeais ago, Lord Lytton m his Earsent Maltraveys^ 
makes a character, desciibe Politics as the Science and Ait of concealing 
Truth” Since those da>s, it has developed into the Science and Art of 
makmg untruth do the part of Truth How else could w e explain the bra/en 
faced answer of Mr Amerj'^ in lus broadcast to America m the foim of answers 
to questions put by an Amciican Radio commentator in October * Asked 
whether Mr Churchill refused India the light to be mcluded m the Atlantic 
Chaiter, Mi Amery said, ‘‘ He did nothing of the sort ” British policy 
he said, was cntiiely m haimonj with the Chartei and the piinciplc underlying 
Article 3 “ was laid down b\ us twenty-five years ago as one to be progressi- 
^ely developed in India ” Questioned “ Do Indians bche\e you mean what 
>ou say ” Mr Ameiy said, “ They do ” 

The Manchester Guardian reverts to this question and luges the applica- 
tion of the charter to India It says “ When Government is looking lound 
for ways of being helpful m India — and it should seek them — it should settle 
this tiresome question of the Atlantic Chaiter,” 

Mr Ameiy not satisfied with his comments on the civilian population 
and their internal disputes pressed into service the Indian soldier The one 
person competent to answer him, — ^Master Taia Singh, the Akali leader ol 
India, stated that Mr Amery was labouring under an illusion if he thought 
that the Indian Soldier was less patriotic than the lost of the iiopulation 
I have met many soldiers ” says he “ and I am certain that the per- 
centage of votes of the soldiers in favour of the immediate establishment of a 
National Government will be much higher than that of the other people ” 
A little later, Mr Churchill said in the course of a war statement that there 
IS nothing objectionable in speaking an untruth if the object is to deceive 
the enemy 

The moixth of November brought its own elements of surprises and 
contradictions October’s burdens were duly earned forward to November 
Shri C Rajagopalachan who had resigned his membership of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly as well as of the Congress in July, in order to carry on 
his agitation for a settlement, asked m October for passports and a plane to 
London in order to convmce the authorities of the feasibility of his terms oi 
compromise But the necessary facilities were refused That was of a 
piece with the policy of Government which had refused earlier to the Metro- 
politan, Dr Shyama Prasad Mukherjec and later to Mr William Philips 
(special envoy of President Roosevelt to India), and Shn Rajagojialachaii 
himself, access to Gandhi A letter signed by o\qt forty prominent people* 
includmg Lords Morley and Strabolgi, G D 11 Cole and Harold Laski, 
Julian Huxley, Brailsford and Professor Joad and leading women like Dame 
Elizabeth Cadbury and Lady Layton, was sent to the Secretary of State lor 
India, Mr Amery urging the Government to facilitate the visit of Shri Raiago- 
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palachan to England But the magnum opus of the British Go\einmeut 
lay in the momentous pronouncement of Premier Churchill, tv ho, speakmg 
at the Lord Mayoi’s annual banquet at Mansion House, declared that Britam 
had no acquisitive designs in North Afiica or any other part of the Tv^orld 
and said, — 

‘‘We have not entered upon this war for profit or expansion but 
only for honour and to do our duty in defendmg the right Let me, 
however, make this clear Let there be no mistake about it We 
mean to hold our own I have not become the King’s First Mmister 
.m order to preside over the liqmdation of the British Empire Foi 
that task, if ever it was prescribed, some one else would have to be 
born and imdei democracT, I suppose the nation would have to be 
consulted I am proud to be a member of that vast Commonwealth 
and society of nations and commumties gathered under and around 
the ancient Biitish Monarchy without which the good cause might have 
perished from the face of the earth Here we aie and here we stand, a 
veritable rock of salv ation in this driftmg world ” 

It was no wonder that IMr Churchill should have made such a speech 
foi let us look at his antecedents Wmston Churchill m a broadcast to the 
British Nation in 1935 denoimcmg the attempt of some Englishmen to give 
India a new constitution, said (he was then m the Opposition Benches) 
“ My friends to whom I now speak (and I have been trymg for the 
last 4 years to speak to jou about India on the broadcast) let me tell 
you, India has quite a lot to do with the wage-earners of Britam 
Why, the Lancashire cotton operatives have found that alright A 
hundred thousand of them are on the dole already , and if we lost India, 
if we had the same treatment for a Home Rule India as we had (to our 
sorrow) from a Home Rule Ireland, it would be twenty hundred thou- 
sand, It would be more like two miUion bread-winners m the country 
who would be trampmg the streets queuing up at the Labour Exchanges 
We have m this Island a population of 45 million livmg at a higher level 
than the people of any other European country One-third of these 
would have to go down, out or under, if we ceased to be a great Empire, 
with world-wide connections and trade That would be the fate of 
large populations of Little England And then they tell us that the 
relations of Government, Britam and India are not a matter for the 
working class or for the ordmary elector Oh no, they say, all these 
lofty matters have to be settled by a lot of swells scratclung each other’s 
back and logrolhng at Westmmster and White Hall The workmg 
classes are not to be encouraged to take any mterest m India Let them 
mmd their own busmess ]&dia has nothmg to do wmth them, nothing 
It is only their daily biead That’s all ” ' 

Mr Churchill’s speech was made on the 10th of November and on the 
-same day was made the King’s speech prorogumg Parhament 
The King said — 

“ It IS the firm and imchangeable purpose of my peoples and our 
Allies to defend the cause of freedom wherever it is attacked and carry 
the war into enemy territory so that we may liberate as speedily as 
m oui powei those countries and powers now under haieful dommation 
“ My Government m the United Kingdom have declared to the 
Princes and people of India their desire to see India assume full freedom 
and independence within the British Commonwealth of Nations on 
the basis of a constitution framed by Indians themselves immediately 
aftei the termination of hostihties In the meantime, representative 
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Indian political leaders were invited to co-operate fully in the Goveiii- 
ment of their country and m the prosecution of the vai I regie! 
piofoundly that hitheito they had not been willing to accept this offei 
I sincerely hope wisei counsels may pievail and that a speedy and 
successful conclusion of these difficulties may be bi ought about thiough n 
wider measure of agieement among the Indian jieoples themselves ” 

It IS seldom that the King of Bxitain refers to the controversial piobleins 
of politics ill his speeches to Pailiament They aie moxe often a lecoid ol 
facts than statements of policy The last occasion on which such leference to 
Political problem was made was m 1922 when King Geoige V made a direct 
lefeience to the Irish problem and went to the length of re]ecting thediaft 
of his mimsteis and sought the aid of Geneial Smuts foi piepaimg a fresh 
draft If His Ma]esty Kmg George VI thought like his father, he should not 
ha\e accepted this draft foi on the same day it was read in Pailiament, the 
Premier who must have been responsible for it, made his notorious speeeli 
at the Mansion House Obviously the implication is that his own speech 
was the key and comment on the King’s This is not an imusual or uncommon 

practice with Biitish diplomacy for oftentimes mmisters had openly to admit 
that theirs was the task of di awing a picture with a double face, one looking 
towards India and looking like Swaraj and the othei looking towards Biitaiu 
and looking like British Raj While the King’s speech bore testimony to 
the importance of the Indian problem, it did little that was calculated to 
ease the tension in the Indian situation for the speech was but a leiteiation 
of the all too familiar thesis of the mimstci’s peiformances — violating to a 
wider measure of agreement among the Indians It is diflicult to say wliethii 
the Premier’s speech was a corrective to and commentary on the King’s 
pronouncement ox whether the Royal utterance was a salve to the irritant 
applied to India by the Prcmiei’s blister Between the two at any rate no 
doubt was left as to the oppoi tune and appropriate characierol the declaration 
made by the Editor of L%fe in U S A in the oi)en leltei addressed to 
Britain that they in America were not fighting for the British Empire 

The Premier’s observation once again roused the sleeping dogs ol 
Britain — ever watchful of inroads into People’s freedom but nevei remiss 
of duty despite their seemmg somnolence The reiteration by Hcrbeit 
Moriison, the Biitish Home Secretary, soon aftci “ Biitain s oiler to tin’* 
people of India ” did not help to sooth the festeiing soie ‘‘ Britain h«is 
offered to the people of India full libeity to make their own. constitution 
for themselves, even if it means complete mdependciKc ” said he “ What- 
ever destiny they want for their country after the wai they can hav(\ provided 
only nothing is done during the war to prejudice vu tory for the United Na- 
tions Can you tell me any other example in history of a ruling power making 
such an offer on such a scale, with so much at stake, to a subjcet-pcoph ^ 
What do you make of it*** I made of it one more proof that the British 
people are lookmg to the future with exactly the same motive s and purpose s 
as brought them into the war ” 

India has always been put out by the spud of eondesecnsion display eel 
by Attlees and Morrisons, Bevins and Gieenwoods than by the flamboyam y 
of a Churchill or the arrogance of an Eden or the impishness of a Devonshire 
And to Morrison India says that she makes out oi the offer a demand hy 
Britain that India should accept a belligereney imposed on her by Britain 
herself and fight a war as a slave hciself for the deliveTanee of the tonqucre<l 
countiies of Europe fiom their slaverv, putting hex trust m people and 
pledges who have never respected them beyond as sciaps of paper ox whifls 
of sound 
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The non-official Biitish \iew was moie ciitical and less ciedulous A 
leference has been made in the naiiation of events lefening to the opemng 
months of War (October, 1939) to the visit of Edward Thompson to Wardha 
and how much he must have been disillusioned by the events of 1942 would 
be clear ftom his article quoted here below 

Exaspeiation and bewilderment aie the common (and justified) 
reaction to the Indian news But to talk of ‘ blackmail ’ and ‘ a stab 
in the back’ is to use phrases which indicate the sporting and schoolboy 
level on which many still imagme this war can be won Government 
spokesmen who accuse Congress of lettmg down China and Russia should 
remember it was not Indians who first let them down jNIt Amery 
himself, for example, who has made this charge, has been unfortunate, 
for the Press in India durmg two yeais has pubhcised his owm statement 
when Japan first attacked Chma, that ‘‘Japan has aveiy powerful 
case based on fundamental realities, and did right to act” with the 
object of creating peace and order in Manchuria and defendig heiself 
against the continual aggression of vigorous, Chinese nationahsm 
Our whole policy in India, our whole pohcy m Egj'pt, stand condemned 
if we condemn Japan ” Accordmgly many of us did not condemn Japan 
(until recently), just as many seemed anxious for Russia s elimination 
(until the Anti-Commmtern Ghost turned West) Very few Indians 
beheve that our ruleis caie about anythmg but British Intel ests ’ 

Attempts were being made from time to time to establish communication 
between outsiders, and Gandhi and the Membeis of the Workmg Committee 
Towards the end of Novembei, jVh Amery was asked in the Commons “ If 
correspondence from private persons m this coimtry can be sent to Indian 
leaders now detained, whether those leaders are or will be permitted to com- 
municate with private persons m this country, and whether they will be 
permitted to make any pubhc declaration,” IVIr Amery rephed ‘T understand 
that the detamed Indian leaders are permitted to correspond only with mem- 
bers of their famihes and that only on domestic matters I cannot say when 
the present restrictions will be relaxed Whether any public declaration 
by the leaders could be permitted would presumably depend on its chaiacter ’ 

India has not been forgotten m this new crisis by her good, old well- 
wishers — ^the Friends’ Society in England Their aged chief, Mr Carl Heath, 
has shown in his letter to the Spectator on Indian situation, a measure of 
vigour and resentment and on earnestness of purpose and appeal which can 
oi3y sprmg from the smeerest of hearts 

The autumn of England was altogether distuibed by the slashing pro- 
nouncements of WendeU Willkie, by the reactions to il^emier Churchill’s 
avowal of “ have and hold ” as weU as by Lord Cranborne’s reiteration of 
age-old British Colomal pohcy and by the severe criticisms from the American 
Press The Tzmes made a fresh statement on the future of the Colomal 
system and pleaded for the “ giving up of the antiquated attitudes ” 

It was not in India alone that Mi ChurchiU’s decision ‘ to hold our own * 
cieated great comment and doubt The whole of the East, — ^Far, Middle and 
Near were peituibed by such an unambiguous pronouncement 

An Arab Speaks 

From an Arab leader, 2,500 miles acioss the desert from Casablanca 
where President Roosevelt and Premiei Churchill were discussing polic\ 
came a call in the last week of January (1 943) for the extension of the Atlantic 
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charter^ to the Arab woild Listen to tv hat was said by the Emu Abdullah 
of Trans Jordan 

“ The Arabs have faith in the justice of the United Nations’ cause 
The United Nations are fighting Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese 
because they resent tyranny, oppression, intolerance, regimentation. 
Imperialism and because they want the common folk to have freedom 
in all respects But the United Nations are obviously not fighting this 
wai to peipetuate the same inequalities in conduct, the same deprivation 
of libel ties, the same lough shod d'^nial of fieedom that stigmatize 
the die tatoi ships The\ must seek a broad interpretation oi the role 
of the smaller nations that want to develop their destinies and to rule 
their own corpoiate rights untrammelled b} foreign influence ” 

Here b> the w’-ay is a ndei to Article III of the Atlantic Chartei, in- 
corporated in it by one of the two authors to which the fcllow-authoi 
(Roosevelt) takes tacit exception when he declares (on October 28, 1942) 
that the Atlantic Charter (14-8-1942) is applicable to all humanity Either 
Roosevelt was not serious in makmg such a statement or he has been over- 
borne hy his colleague and collaborator into agreeing to the comments 
and exception made by Permier Chirrchill to Article HI 

One more month elapsed The Chiistmas month brought no brighter 
luture withm sight, for India The extension of Lord Linlithgow’s term by 
another 6 months — t e up to the end of October 1943, brought no joy any- 
where either in India, or amongst the progressive forces m England The 
London Ttmes bemoaned the failure of the con\iction which had been reigning 
almost everywhere that the appomtment of a new Viceroy would be the signal 
for a fresh approach to the far-reaching issues of Indian policy The Daily 
Herald suggests that in his failure to find an eligible successor, the Prime 
Minister took too restricted a view of the qualifications which would fit a 
man to be Viceroy 

The fact of the matter seems to be that no one was willing to step into 
this unenviable place The reactionaries were content to remain m their 
situations, content to do some war work m the umbras and the penumbias 
of life The progressives saw no way out of the impasse and would not 
shoulder the burden unless a wide latitude should be given to the new comer 
Until such time. Lord Lmhthgow had to plough the field of repression and 
water it, being yoked to it along with his friend Mr Amery But one change 
may be noted m British Indian politics The days of Burke and Sheridan 
are gone when thej impeached Warren Hastings, gone too are the days when 
Bright and Cobden held aloft the torch of Liberalism, gone for ever the days 
of W S Came and William Digby, of Sir William Wedderburn and Charles 
Swann, of Alfred Webb and Herbert Roberts, of Dr Rutherford and Fredc nek 
Crubb, gone no more to return are the days of Keir Hardic and Macdonold, 
Colonel Wedgewood and Pethick Lawrence, and now are the d<iys ofMaxton 
and Ammon, Silverman and Sorensen — ^men without any \crv large backing, 
to take up Indian cause unless a g<?neral election swept the tide of Consenva- 
tism Except for the four or five members of the Independent Labour Party 
and the solitary Gallacher that was ploughmg alone the sands of communism, 
the rest of the members of Parliament became but one group — the National 
Government Individuals might hold views of varying shades but as groups, 
they could not be marked off one from the other And all wtic equally 
Impe rialistic in outlook With the Unionists it was merely a question of 

*To Article HI (they respect the right of all people to choose the foiui ol gov( ru 
meat under which they live) Winston Churchill has already tacked one pi o vision (that 
this shall not supeisede the announced policy of Britain m various puts ol the Empire ) 
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“ have and hold ’ The Imperialism was a Inxuiy, piomoting their wealth 
and powei But with the Labouiites, it was a question of eat and live, h\ c 
oi die Without Empire, where would be the Labourer s employment, 
wages, amenities and to what end would his franclnse be without work and 
means Votes do not fill stomachs It is in this view that we must undei- 
stand the new Labour exposition and its policy towards India drafted by 
;Mr Ridley, M P , Vice-Chairman of the Party’s National Executive Committee 
in the form of a pamphlet Mr Ridley was for 2 years (ending March 1942), 
Parhamentary Ihrivate Secretary to the Right Hon’ble Arthur Gieenwood, 
then a Mmister without a portfolio and was lately recommended by Prof 
Laski, as one of the Party’s ablest men, who should be given some mmisterial 
appomtment Apparently m his publications, he strove to li\e up (down) 
to his reputation 

The Rt Hon C R Attlee, (now Heputy Prime Mmister) &a> s in a prefa- 
tory note that he hopes that the document will be read m India as well as 
in England 

In the meantime, the Daily Herald had allowed itself to cast a fling 
at the Congress which was piomptlj. answered by K M Munshi, Ex-Congress 
Mmister of Bombay 

Attempts were still being made m India foi a better xmderstanding and 
particular attention may be drawn to the Conference held in Allahabad 
presided over by Dr Sapru about the middle of December, and the New 
Statesman asks m despair, What will the Government do now ” 

The year 1942 closed with the clouds in the Indian political horizon no 
less dense than durmg the previous five months On the contrary, there 
were little outbursts here and there which forebode evil and caused some 
trepidation even m quarters otherwise given to a certain self-complacency 
The extension of the Viceroy’s term, the stone-walling speeches of Messrs 
Churchill and Ajnery in Parliament, the refusal of permission to Shri C 
Rajagopalachari to see Gandhi m Poona, the appomtment of an Englishman 
as Federal Chief Justice m defiance of Indian pubhc opmion — all only 
tended to emphasise, (m the view of even so sedate a paper as the News 
Chronicle), “ the attitude that, bemg disappointed m the rejection by India 
of their solitary concihatory (Cripps’) gesture. Government did not care to 
make any further constructive effort ” ‘‘ Meanwhile, there is httle to be 
learnt,” says the paper, “ of what is actually happening m India We can 
only be sure that the position is drifting ” 

Individual scholars and savants were not, however, wantmg who placed 
their faith in Gandhi as “ the one man who can transform the Indian situa- 
tion ” Prof Wood follows up these words of his wuth the observation 
‘‘ When his friends and admireis appeal to the Indian Government to make 
further approach to Mahatma Gandhi they show that they are impressed 
by his moral prestige and are unconcerned to mamtam his reputation ” 

It IS precisely because I recogmse in Gandhiji a leader of unusual spiritual and 
moral greatness that I am convmced that a move to end the present impasse 
m India should come from him One man who can transform the situation 
m India undoubtedly is Mahatma Gandhi ” 

Amongst the events that are sacred to the Congress m a new year is 
first the observance of the Independence Day and it was duly observed m 
London in 1948 as m previous years at the Swarajya House on the 26th January 
under the Chairmanship of Dr S B Warden and two days later Mr Amery 
was asked in the Commons by the Labourite Mr Sorensen to raise the ban 
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on contact bet^\eell non-Congiess representatxves and Congicss leaders to 
enable them to discuss possible political developments ” 

One mteresting make show of British policy was that as m World War 
I, so m this World War II, two repi esentatives from India were taken on to 
the War Cabinet m England They were Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar — 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in India and H H the Jam 
Saheb of Jamnagai 

During their stay in England which was all too short, for the lattei 
icturned m January ’43, they were busy visiting v arious Industrial institutions 
and Wai centres Before their departure it was understood that Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar would work for the resolving of the deadlock and naturally 
any work he might have done in England was not known to the public in 
India The Jam Saheb, however, as soon as he had gone to London, made 
a speech suppoitmg the complete Indianization of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council Apparently he found he was striking his head against a stone wall 
On his return to India as the result of his uncle’s death, he held a Press 
conference on February 3, 1942 at New Delhi and he made it clear that 
]>ohtical or constitutional questions weie naturally not discussed at the meet- 
ings of the War Cabinet which was concerned only with the immediate task 
ot winning the war 

February became a month of sensation as well as anxiety all the world 
over Gandhi began his fast unto capacity on the 10th of the month and 
after 3 weeks ot anxiety emerged from it successfully on the 3rd March 
The reactions to the Fast m Biitain and the rest of the world are dealt with 
111 detail in the chapter on the Fast 

There was thus a lull for a month, broken only by the publication in 
India early m February 22nd, 1943 ot the booklet on disorders in India 
followed a few weeks later by the publication of a White Paper on 
"‘Congress Party’s Responsibility for the Distmbanccs m India ” The 
pubhcation was from the Government’s standpoint well-timed, being meant 
to reach members of Parliament on the eve of the India debate in April and 
piime them up for the occasion 

Here is a summary of the “Congress Responsibility foi Disorders” being 
the India Government’s statement published as a White Paper m London 

The Government of India today set out its case against Mr Gandhi 
and the Congress Party in a 50,000 word document which makes this charge 
“ The only explanation that fits all known and established facts is that the 
Congress produced and to the best of its ability directed widespread disorders 
amounting in some areas to nothing short of open rebellion which followed 
the arrests of Aug 9 ” 

The document, which is issued in London as a Wliitc Paper, takes uj> 
the story from April 9, 1942, when Mr Gandhi ftrst pubhely called upon 
Britain to withdraw from India, and suggests t^vat from then until the meeting 
of the Ah-India Congress Committee in Bombay on Aug 7, the Congress 
High Command and, in the later stages, the Congress orgamzation as a 
whole, were, “ deliberately settmg the stage for a mass movement designed 
to free India finally from British Rule ” 

Claimmg that Mr Gandhi, the fountain head of non-violence, knew 
perfectly well that the Indian masses were incapable of non-violence, the 
\Vhite Paper says “ Every reference to non-violence in forecasts of the 
forms the movement would take made by Mr Gandhi and his Congress dis- 
ciples and in post-arrest programmes and instructions is nothmg more than 
a pious hope or, at best, a mild warnmg which was known to have no practical 
value. 
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“ 111 May, IVIr Gandhi wrote ^ The presence of the British in India is 
an invitation to Japan to imade India , their withdrawal removes the bait ’ 
Later, he admitted the possibility that Japan might mvade India despite the 
withdrawal of the Biitish and the Congress agreed to the stationmg of Allied 
tioops in India to ward off Japanese attack 

Two basic motives emerge as the foimdations of IVIr Gandhi’s proposals 
The first is the desire to free India finally from British dommation , the 
Second is the desire to avoid at all costs India becommg a theatre of active 
warfare and battlefield between Britam and Japan IVIr Gandhi did not 
beheve that non-violence alone was capable of defendmg India agamst 
Japan Nor had he any faith m the abihty of the Allies to do so Even 
if it could be supposed that Mr Gandhi and the Congress proposed to pm 
their faith on the ability of the Allied troops to defend India, it should be 
noted that the foimer himself admitted that the ability of the Allied troops 
to operate effectively would depend upon the formation of a suitable pro- 
visional Government ” 

This Government would itself be dominated by “ the clique already 
shown to be thoroughly defeatist in outlook and w’^hose leader had already 
expressed the mtention of negotiatmg with Japan ” 

Discussmg the Congress leaders’ proclaimed aims the White Paper asks 
Can it be denied that these men saw their opportunity m Britam’s danger 
and believed that the psychological moment for the enforcement of their 
political demands must be seized while the fate of the Umted Nations hung 
in the balance and befoie the tide of war turned — ^if it was ever gomg to turn — 
m their favour ^ ” 

The document quotes liberally from IVIr Gandhi’s WTitmgs and speeches 
to show that by July he was fully determined upon the final struggle It quotes 
his words ‘‘ There is no room left for withdrawal or negotiation There is 
no question of one more chance After all it is an open rebellion ” The 
movement contemplated by Mr Gandhi was to be ‘‘ a struggle, a fight to 
the finish m which foreign domination must be ended, cost what it may , 
it was to be an unarmed revolt, short, swift and sure, to plunge the country 
mto a conflagration ” in which Mr Gandhi was prepared to risk the occurrence 
of riots, in which he was prepared to go to the extremist limit mcludmg, 
if necessary, the callmg of a general strike 

The Vi^ite Paper goes on The struggle was to include everythmg 
that a non-violenct mass movement could do, mcludmg strikes and stoppages 
of railways and possibly mterference with British troops’ movements, and 
full use was to be made of the existmg grievances agamst the British ” On 
the mornmg of Aug 9, Mr Gandhi and other Congress leaders were arrested 
in Bombay and simultaneously throughout the country a round-upjof import- 
ant Congressmen took place “ The total number of arrests probably did 
not exceed a few hundreds In view of the efforts since made to attribute the 
disturbances to what is mvariably called ‘ Government repression ’ it is 
important to note that this was probably the only occasion throughout the 
rebellion on which the Government took the first step 

Pomtmg out that the disturbances started almost simultaneously m 
widely separated areas in the Provmces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and 
m the Central and United Provmces, the document says ‘ The damage done 
was so extensive as to make it mcredible that it could have been perpetrated 
on the spur of the moment without special implements and previous prepara- 
tion and m many instances the maimer m which it was done displayed a 
great deal of techmcal knowledge Block instruments and control rooms in 
railway stations weie singled out for destruction and the same techmcal skill 
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appealed oa er and ovei again both, in the selection of objects foi '^attack and 
in the maniiei in which it was earned out It "was indeed significant that the 
area in which the disturbances took the most serious foim wcie also aieas of 
gieatest strategic importance Not onl\ did they contain the centie of India’s 
coal supplies, stoppage of which would ha\e paialy zed all tianspoit trade 
and industiy but also they lay immediately behind those parts of India which 
were most obviously exposed to enemy attack They could not have been 
better selected if the object was to dislocate communications of the defending 
forces on the east coast of India On the other hand Assam, Oiissa, the 
Punjab and the N W F Piovinces remained fiee horn seiious tiouble 
tliroughout the fiist week of the airests and thcie was comparatively little 
disorder in Sind 

‘‘ In all affected Piovinccs, students, mvaiiably Hindu students, weie 
in the forefront of the initial disoiders E\eiywheic the Congress creed of 
non-violence was ignored and mobs were iccklessly mcited to extremes of 
fury It was from these mobs that pi o\oeation (amc and most certainly 
not fiom the Government forces They had to open fire no doubt but in 
many cases they did so in sheer self-defence Speaking gcneially, howevei, 
what might be called ordinary manifestations of mob violence wcie by 
comparison and to begin with unremaikable — there were no communal 
clashes — ^and the whole picture was much more one of calculated venom 
directed against selected objectives than of an indignant people hitting out 
indiscriminately at the nearest object m blind resentment at the aricst of 
their leaders 

“ The Muslims took practically no part m the distuibauce, and labour, 
although m some cases unable to resist the temptation to suspend work and 
m other cases succumbmg to open political piessmc to do so, behaved as 
a whole with commendable restraint 

With the close of the first phase of violent mass disoiders 3 new 
tendencies became apparent In the first place, signs appeared of an orthodox 
‘ non-violenct ’ Civil Disobedience movement Secondly, there was the 
development of serious crimes The third and most impoitant development 
was the drift towrds terrorism Cases of aison, sabotage and of murderous 
assault on public servants continued Bombs made their appearance in 
Bombay, the C P and the U P They weie at first crude and meffoctivt 
but technical improvement was rapid and by the 32th week of the movement 
bombs and other explosive mechanisms, some of a highly dangerous type, 
were m use on a fairly extensive scale, particularly m Bombay Province ” 

By the end of November the public “ were becoming more and more dis- 
gusted with the Congress and its programmes ” and the Congress organization 
by now entirely underground had been further weakened by continued and 
successful pohee pressure Leadens of the Congiess Socialist Party, th< 
document says, played an important pait m the dueetion of the movement 
“ which was by now mdistinguxshable from an undeiground rcvolutionar> 
movement with all the trappings of terrorism, political da<oities, sabotage, 
unscrupulous opportunism and complete disregard of the safety and welfare 
of the general public ” 

The document cites cases of mob violence and quotes from Congress 
bulletins and other leaflets One underground leaflet from Delhi is quoted 
as saying “ Food riots, strikes and agitation among the military and the 
police all on a mass scale should culminate m the supreme movement when 
the usurpers Lord Linlithgow and Sir A Wavell aie prisoners and the Indian 
republic is proclaimed ” 
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The document sa>s that it does not purpoit to disclose ci-il infoimation 
111 the possession of the Government, theie being a laige volume of evidence 
which It IS undesirable to publish at piesent 

The one sided narrative m the White Papei was aptly described by the 
yianchester Guardian as the speech for the Piosecution 

The WTiite Paper does not touch the pioblem which, when all is 
said and done, confronts us m India We find a large part of the country 
m sjnnpathy with this Open Rebellion ’ campaign and we have 
thousand* of malcontents m prison We cannot satisfy the 
Nationahst demand by an mdefinite repressive policy, however serious 
the offences that are pumshed Someday we have to talk, negotiate 
and construct a political settlement ” 

The Daily Herald says ‘‘Mr Gandhi has blundeied That is 
still our view But if we condemn Mr Gandhi, that does not mean that we 
approve the self-righteous outlook of the Government of India or of the 
India Office ” 

The New Statesman and N atom in an editorial says that the 
Government of India has done a questionable thmg in pubhshmg the WTiite 
Paper which from first to last is a personal indictment on Mr Gandhi and 
it IS a propaganda document 

The rest of the British Press meludmg the Times was clearly hostile both 
to the Congiess and to Gandhi The time chosen for the pubhcation of 
“ Congress Responsibility for Disorders ’’ synchronised with the day on 
which Gandhi’s life was hanging m the balance during his 21 day Fast and 
exactly a month later the White Paper was published It frustrated all 
attempts such as they were, that were being made for a settlement for the 
non-party leadeis who had met m Bombay a fortnight previous to the 
pubhcation of the 'White Paper, and had made some progress m that they 
were promised an mterview with the Viceroy and were asked to submit a 
memorandum of their arguments they would advance The former was 
calculated to have the effect of chokmgoff betimes all sympathy for Gandhi 
when there was a widespread demand for his release A Congressman’s 
answer to the White Paper might be considered biassed Here is the ‘Political 
Comment’ m the Statesman by “our Indian observer” which may be 
considered more impartial ” 

“ The White Paper on India issued m London is untimely It 
has been released there at a moment when opinion outside the prisons 
favoured, even prayed for, a Congress-Government reconcihation, while 
those who had met the Mahatma reported that he too would prefer exami- 
nmgthe situation denovo and that his efforts would be for peace not strife 
The long-expected, the long-prepared for debate m Parliament was to 
come off on the 30th March Mr Amery was to dehver his attack in the 
Commons and this time yoimg Lord Munster was to take the place of Lord 
Devonshire m the Lords as Under Secretary for India On the eve of such 
a momentous session when the Indian policy would come up for review whe- 
ther for revision or not, salutary advice was tendered to Mr Amery and m a 
leader on Mr Amery’s forthcommg address to the House of Commons, the 
Daily Herald says “ We are accustomed to readmg impressive figures 
about India’s war manufacturers and about her two milhon volunteers 
who have joined the forces But we still fail to establish a satisfactory link 
through any representative body of Indian political leaders with the 850 
millions who are India’s population 

Parliament met on March 30th to discuss the Indian situation once agam. 
The resolutions before the House concerned only six provmces out of eleven 

H C Vol 11—28 
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of India, the continued application to which of Section 93 of the Government 
of India Act (1935) was to be subjected to periodical review by Parliament 
Three years and a half rolled by since Congress Ministries had thrown up 
their responsibility in Octobei 1939 and the consequent emergency provisions 
had to be re-examined in their applicability to such provinces Self-Govern- 
ment was lesuined m two (Orissa and Assam) out of the 8 provinces where 
the Congress had originally ordered out the ministries (Madias, Bombay, 
Central Piovinces, Behai, North West Frontier, United Provinces, Orissa 
and Assam) and only six remained to contmue undei Section 93 How 
ministries in those two pi ounces were formed is dealt with in a latei chapter 
-Mr Amery leviewed the pi ogress of elections in 1937 and stated how the Con- 
gress won 711 seats, not a majority, but enough to give the Congress absolute 
majority m 5 provinces and contiol in 3 others He recalled how a denuded 
Central Legislature and hov the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, Punjab 
and Sindh, as well as how the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Liberal Parties and 
the Princes accepted a declaration of duty to King and Country and argued 
that “ these facts were a conclusive answei to the untiuthful legend of a 
reluctant India dragged into a war in which she had no \ oice ’ ’ But Mi Amery 
forgets that the eight provinces that stood out trom the ministries as 
well as the Indian National Congress (which he himself describes as “ b\ 
far the largest, best financed and most rigidly dulled party organization m 
India) and the Muslim League had decided not to co-operate in the war effort 
and surely they count for much morern a comparison between the two groups 
Mir Amery proceeds to praise the Viceroy’s Cabinet, the Indian members 
thereof to whom ‘‘ not only India but the whole allied cause owed a deep 
debt of gratitude for their swift and resolute decision to arrest the organizers ot 
mischiel ” and regretted that three of the members of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council had allowed themselves to be swayed by tire emotional 
crisis of Mr Gandhi’s fast ” He anticipated the Viceroy’s answer to the 
“ forthcoming Non-Party Deputation to the Viceroy” and stated that “ the 
reckless and defeatist action of last year made it difficult, uidoed, dangerous 
to consider any concessions for Mr Gandhi m the absence ol the ‘ most 
exphcit assurances and effective guarantees of a complete change ol attitude 
amongst those who have brought so much unhappiness m India and might 
still endanger the entire Allied cause m those lutmc operations which must be 
based on India ” 

Spcakmg of a way out of the deadlock Mr Amery suggested that ‘Some 
form of constitution other than the British which could only suit a homoge- 
neous country, should be explored such as that of Switzerland where its three 
races live m happy unity ” In other words, lie plumps for fixed Executive 

It IS surprising that Mr Amery should repeat an imputation madq^to 
Gandhi that he had characterized the Cnpps’ pioposalsas “a postdated cheque 
on a fallmg bank ” without pausing to verity the origin ot the })hrase This 
phrase was corned by Roy^s Weekly (Delhi) where it assumed the form ot a 
postdated cheque on a crashing bank This version spread from lip to lip 
and was repeated by Mmisters and was copied by H V Alexander m his 
“ India smee Cnpps ” but ultimately exposed by him as wholly false. It 
IS relevant to the issue to state that Cnpps has never made the statement 
Fmally he dealt with his coujp (Tetat H he compared Gandhi to Hitler in his 
October 1942, speech, he now refers to Gandhi again as the “Grey Eminence” 
of India recalling the combination in one person Fathei Joseph de Tramblay 
of a devout mystic with an unscrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal 
Richheu to keep Europe distracted by a generation of disastrous war. If 
Father Joseph walked barefooted from Spam to Italy and back barefooted^ 
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there may be a distant analogy between the two great men, but there it 
ceases, for if the one played the part of an unscrupulous political adviser 
the other has been uniformly admired by friend and foe for his unfailmg 
veracity , integrity and probity of character * 

Mr Amery concludes his speech with an mdirect demonstration of 
Congress gmlt and responsibility for disorders by statmg 

If there are membeis who havmg studied the Wliite Paper, can 
still believe that a really non-violent movement of national protest was 
all that was ever intended or that Mr Gandhi cannot have any illusions 
as to the nature of the conflagration which he was determmed to spread 
all over India, I have really nothing to say to them nor is there anyhtmg 
I can say to those who are still prepared to argue that a concentrated 
and skilled attack upon vital sectors of strategical communications and 
upon all Government buildmgs associated as they were both physicaDy 
and m public estimate with the Congress Party, were merely a spontan- 
eous manifestation of public mdignation at the arrest of popular political 
leaders ” 

May not the answer to this charge be given by the counter-statement 
that the anti-Bntisher feeling m India is so widespread and so deep-rooted 
(as might be evidenced by the decision of eight provmces out of eleven and 
two biggest political orgamzations {vide supra) to non-co-operate with war 
effort) that on the arrest of Gandhi and his colleagues a spontaneous outburst 
of that feelmg exhibited itself everywhere and assumed the wildest and most 
lamentable forms on occasions Truth is one-edged and smgle-pomted, 
while its counterfeit is double-edged and cuts both ways 

Though in the exigencies of war, the White Paper was enough to silence 
a volume of criticism, yet there were not wantmg critics m Parliament and 
the Press who could not help saying that it earned no conviction about the 
guilt of Gandhi and in any case, it was an mcomplete and infructuous docu- 
ment m that it embodied no constructive proposals to resolve the Indian 
deadlock, the solution of which, not its origm was reaUy what mattered to 
the Alhed nations m their pursuit of victory 

The Manchester Guardian wrote on 2nd April 

‘‘ A reaffirmation of the Cnpps’ plan is not enough because the 
Cripps’ proposal has for the time being, failed and there exists a new 
situation with which, as reahsts, we have to deal 

The Daily Herald deplored the attitude of Mr Amery and wrote 
‘‘ Mr Amery’s speech yesterday was a wearisome repetition of several 
statements which he has made withm the past three years Instead of 
dilating at length on these time-worn themes, Mr Amery, we suggest, 
should simply announce to the House ‘My policy continues to be 
founded on the philosophies of Dr Doolittle and Dr Bamado ’ ’’ 

Mr Attlee, Deputy Prune Minister, concluded the debate saymg “ I 
believe that men like Gokhede, Rajagopalachari, Nehru, Jmnah and others who 
are real democrats could brmg al^ut such a return ” Here the reference to 
Gokhale, who passed away on Feb 19, 1915 only mdicates the knowledge 
possessed by the Deputy Prime Mmister of the British Empire, on the 
political situation m India ^ 

Now we may appropriately turn our attention to the debate m the 
Lords opened by the Earl of Munster, a new comer to the field of Indian 
politics whose maiden speech, however, on the debate on the Indian situation 
compares favourably even with the matron speech of a peer like lord Snell 

* This comparison of Gandhi to Father Joseph is dealt with at some length in the 
section dealmg with the deadlock 
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who replied to the debate The noble Lord lepeats the leady-made pioposi 
tions placed before him and speaks of “ agieemcnt among all the main 
elements of the Indian population ” It was as if His Loidship was making 
out a case for Hitler to keep France under his heels foi all time 

The debate that followed in the Lords was moie inteiesting though not 
more helpful and two of the speeches are given below in some detail Lord 
Farmgdon (Labour) speaking in the House of Lords during India debate said 
that there ^as basis for agreement with the Congress leaders, many of whose 
aims were the same as the British Government ‘’s He denied that Mr Gandhi 
IS a dictator oi the Congress a totalitarian body He ciiticised the Viceroy's 
refusal to allow Mr Rajagopalachari and other Indian leaders to sec 
Mr Gandhi He suggested the British Government should invite leadeis oi 
all parties to meet in London ‘ to see whethei something cannot be hammeied 
out ’ “The cooperation of Allied Governments should be obtained if possible ” 

Lord Samuel said, “ When democratic assemblies weic elected undei 
the provisions of the Government of India Act with Governments lesponsible 
to them, we, the Liberal Party, regaxded the fact with the greatest satisfac- 
tion We looked upon it as tiiumph for constitutional democracy by fai 
the greatest that had come about in any oriental country When I visited 
Inda I formed a very bear opinion that the provincial constitutions weie 
working with remarkable success 

Gandhiji wrote a letter on May 19, 1948, to Lord Samuel, in reply to his 
speech to the Lords on Apiil 6, 1943 The letter, which was not forwarded 
by the authorities to the addressee, runs as follows — 

I enclose herewith a cutting from The Hindu dated the 8th April 
last, containing Reuter* s summary of your speech in the House of Lords, 
during the recent debate Assummg the correctness of the summary, I feel 
impelled to write this letter 

The report distressed me I was wholly unprepared foi your unqualified 
association with the one-sided and imjustified statement of the Government 
of India against the Congress and me 

You are a philosopher and a Liberal A philosophic mind has always 
meant for me a detached mind, and libeialism a sjrmpathetic understanding 
of men and things 

As It seems to me, there is nothing in what the Government has said to 
warrant the conclusions to which you are icportcd to have come 

From the summary I select a lew of the items which, m my opinion, are 
inconsistent with facts 

1 “ The Congress Party has to a great extent thrown ovci democratic 
philosophy ” 

The Congress Party has never “ thrown over democratic philosophy” 
Its career has been one progressive march towards democracy Every 
one who subscribes to the attainment of the goal of Independence through 
peaceful and legitimate means and pays foux annas per year can become its 
member 

2 “ It shows signs of turning towards totalitarianism ” 

You have based your charge on the fact that the Working Committee 
of the Congress had control over the late Congress Ministerics Does not 
the successful party in the House of Commons do likewise ^ I am afraid 
even when democracy has come to full maturity, the parlies will be running 
elections and their managing committees will be controlling the actions and 
policies of their membeis Individual Congxessmen did not run elections 
independently of the party machinery Candidates were officially chosen 
and they were helped by all-India Leaders 
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‘ Totalitaiian,” according to the Oxford Pocket Dictionary means, 

‘ designatmg a party that permits no rival loyalties or parties ” “Totali- 
tarian State” means “with only one go^ernmg party” It must ha\e 
Molence foi its sanction for keepmg control A Congress member, on the 
contrary, envoys the same freedom as the Congress President, or any other 
membei of the Working Committee There are parties within the Congress 
itseit Above all the Congress eschews violence Members render voluntary 
obedience The All-India Congress Committee can at any moment unseat 
the members of the Workmg Committee and elect others 

S “ They (Congress Mmisters) resigned (not because they had not the 
suppoit of their Assemblies They resigned because ^hile de jure the> 
were lesponsible to their electorates de facto they were responsible to the 
Workmg Committee of the Congress and the High Command That is not 
democracy That is totalitarianism ” 

You 'would not have said this, if ^ou had kno\\n the full facts The 
dejure responsibility of the Mmisters to the electorate was not dimmished 
m anyway by their de facto responsibihty to the Congress Workmg Com- 
mittee for the \ery simple and vahd reason that the Workmg Committee 
deri\es its power and prestige from the very electorate to whom the Ministers 
were responsible The prestige that the Congress enjoys is due solely to its 
service of the people As a matter of fact the Ministers conferred with the 
members 6f their parties m their respective assembhes and they tendered 
their resignations with their approval 

But totahtarianism is fuUy represented by the Government, of India 
which IS responsible to no one m India It is a tragic irony that a Government 
which IS steeped m totalitarianism brings that very charge agamst the most 
democratic body in India 

4 “ India is imhappy m that the Ime of party division is the worst an> 

country can have it is division accordmg to rehgious commumties ” 

Political parties m India are not divided accordmg to rehgious communi- 
ties From its very commencement the Congress has dehberately remamed 
a purely pohtical orgamsation It has had Britishers and Indians, mcludmg 
Christians, Parsis, Muslims and Hmdus as Presidents The Liberal Party 
of India IS another political organisation, not to mention others that are wholly 
non-sectarian 

That there are also communal organisations based on 
religion and they take part in pohtics, is undoubtedly true But that fact 
cannot sustam the categorical statement made by you I do not -wish m any 
way to minimise the importance of these orgamsations or the considerable 
part they play m the politics of the country But I do assert that they do not 
represent the political mmd of India It can be shown that historically the 
pohtico-rehgious orgamsations are the result of the deliberate application 
by the Government of the ‘ dmdft and rule pohcy ’ When the British 
Imperial influence is totally withdrawn, India will probably be represented 
solely by political parties drawn from all classes and creeds 

5 “ The Congress can claim at best barely more than half the population 
of India Yet m their totalitarian spirit they claim to speak for the whole 

If you measure the representative character of the Congress by the 
number of members on the official roll, then it does not represent even half 
the population The official membership is uffimtesimal compared to India’s 
vast population of nearly four hundred millions The enrolled membership 
began only in 1920 Before that the Congress was represented by its AJJ- 
India Congress Comimttee whose members were mamly elected by various 
political associations 
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Nevertheless the Congiess has so fai as I know, always claimed to speak 
the mind of India, not even excludmg the Piinces A countiy under alien 
subjection can only have one political goal, namely, its freedom from that sub- 
jection And consideimg that the Congress has always and predominantly 
exhibited that spmt of freedom, its claim to represent the whole of India can 
hardly be denied That some paities lepudiate the Congress does not deio- 
gate from the claim in the sense in which it has been advanced 

6 “ When IVIi Gandhi called upon the Biitish Government to quit 
India, he said it would be for the Congre^ to take dehvery ” 

I never said that when the British quitted India, the Congiess would 
take delivery” This is that I said in my lettei to H E the Viceroy dated 
29th Februaiy last 

“ The Government have evidently ignored or overlooked the veiy mate- 
iial fact that the Congress by its August Resolution asked nothing foi itself 
All Its demands were for the whole people As you should be awaie the 
Congress was willing and piepared for the Government inviting Quaid-I-Azam 
Jmnah to form a National Government subject to such agreed adjustments 
as may be necessary for the duration of the war, such Government being 
lesponsible to a duly elected Assembly Being isolated fiom the Woikmg 
Committee except Shrimati Sarojini Devi I do not know its present mind 
But the Committee is not likely to have changed its mind ” 

7 “ If this country or Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Afiiea 

or the United States had abstained from action as the Congiess in India 
abstained then perhaps the cause of fieedom evciy where would have 

gone under It is a pity that the leadeis of the Congress do not realise 

that glory is not to be won m India by abandonmg the cause of mankind ” 

How can you compare India with Canada and othei Dominions which 
are virtually independent entities, let alone Great Britain oi the United 
States wholly independent countries ^ Has India a spark of the freedom ol 
the type enjoyed by the countries named by you ^ 

India has yet to attain her freedom Supposing the Allied powers wci e 
to lose, and supposing further that the Allied forces were to withdraw from 
India under military necessity which I do not expect, the countries you 
name may lose their mdependence But unhappy India will be obliged to 
change masters, if she is even then m her defenceless state 

Neither Congress, nor any other organisation, can possibly kindle mass 
enthusiasm for the Allied cause without the present possession of Independence, 
to use your own exj^ression either de jure oi de facto Mere promise ol 
future mdependence cannot work that miracle 

The cry of “Quit India” has arisen from a realisation of the lact that if India 
is to shoulder the burden of representing, or fighting for the cause of mankind, 
she must have the glow of ft eedom now lias a freezing man ever been warmt d 
by the promise of the warmth of sunshine coming at some future date 
The great pity is that the ruling power distrusts eveiy thing that the Con- 
gress does or says under my influence which it has suddenly discovered is 
wholly evil It is necessary for a clear understanding that you should know 
my coimection with the Congress and Congressmen It was m 1035 that I 
was successful m my attempt to sever all formal connect lou with the Congress 
There was no coolness between the Congress Working Committee 
members and myself But I realised tliat I was cramped and so were the 
members, whilst I was ofhcially connected with the Congress The growing 
restraints which my conception of non-violence r< quircd from time to time, 
were proving too hard to bear I felt, therefore, that my influence should 
be strictly moral 
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I had no political ambition My politics were subsei\ient to the demands 
of Truth and Non-violence, as I had defined and practised for practically the 
whole of my life And so I was permitted by the fellow members to sever 
the official connection even to the extent of givmg up the four anna member- 
ship It was understood between us that I should attend the meetings of 
the Working Committee only when the membeis required my piesence for 
consultation in matters involving the application of Non-violence or affecting 
communal imity 

Smce that time, I have been wholly unconnected with the routme work 
of the Congress Many meetmgs of the Working Committee have, therefore, 
taken place without me Their proceedmgs I have seen only when they 
have been pubhshed m the newspapers The membeis of the Working 
Committee are independent-mmded men They engage me often m prolonged 
discussions before they accept my advice on the mteipretation of Non-violence 
as applied to problems aiismg from new situations 

It will be, therefore, Tm 3 ust to them and to me to say that I exercise any 
influence over them beyond what reason commands The public know how , 
even luitil qmte recently, the majority of the members of the Working 
Comnuttee have on several occasions rejected my advice 

S They have not merely abstained from action, but the Congress 
has dehberately proclaimed the formula that it is wrong to help the British 
war effort by men or money and the only worthy effort is to resist all war 
with non- violent resistance In the name of Non-violence they have led a 
movement which was characterised m many places by the utmost violence 
and the White Paper gives clear proof of the complicity of the Indian Congress 
leaders m the disorders ” 

This charge shows to what extent the British pubhc has been misled by 
imaginary stones, as in the Government of India publication statements have 
been toin from their context and put together as if they were made at one 
time or m the same context 

The Congress is committed to Non-violence so far as the attainment of 
freedom is concerned And to that eud the Congress has been strugglmg all 
these twenty years, however imperfectly it may be, to express Non-violence 
m action, and I ^hink it has succeeded to a great extent But it has never 
made any pretence of war resistance through Non-violence Could it have 
made that claim and lived up to it, the face of India would have been changed 
and the world would have witnessed the miracle of orgamsed violence bemg 
successfully^ met by orgamsed Non-violence 

But human nature has nowhere nsen to the full height which full Non- 
violence demands The disturbances that took place after the 8th August 
were not due to any action on the part of the Congress They were due 
entirely to the inflamatory action of the Government m arrestmg Congress 
leaders throughout India and that at a time which was psychologicSly wholly 
wrong The utmost that can be said is that Congressmen or others had not 
risen high enough in Non-violence to be proof agamst all provocation 

It surprises me that although you have admitted that this White 
Paper may be good journalism but it is not so good as a State document,’'' 
you have based your sweepmg judgment on the strength of that paper If 
you would read the very speeches to which the paper makes reference, you 
wall find there ample material to show that the Government of India had 
not the slightest justification m making those unfortunate arrests on August 
9th last and after, or in making the charges they have brought agamst the 
arrested leaders after then incarceration — charges which have never been 
sifted m any court of law 
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9 “Ml Gandhi faced us with an utterly illegitimate method of political 
controversy, levying blackmail on the best of human emotions, pity and 
sympathy, by his fast The only ci editable thing to Mi Gandhi about the 
fast was his ending it ” 

You have used a strong woid to characteiise my fast H E the Viceio\ 
has also allowed himself to use the same word You have perhaps the excuse 
of Ignorance He had no such excuse for he had my letters before him 

All I can tell you is that fasting is an integial part of Satyagiaha It is 
a Satyagrahi’s ultunate weapon Why should it be blackmail when man 
under a sense of wrong, crucifies his flesh 

You may not know that Satyagrahi prisoners fasted m South Africa 
for the removal of then wrongs , so they have done in India One fast 
of mine you know, as I think you were then a Cabinet Ministex, I refei to 
the fast which resulted in the alteration of the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government If the decision had stood, it would have perpetuated the cuise 
of Untouchability The alteration prevented the disaster 

The Government of India communique announcing my lecent fast, issued 
after it had commenced, accused me of having undertaken the fast to secure 
my release It was a wholly false accusation It was based on a distoition 
of the letter I had written in answ’^ei to that of the Government That 
letter dated the 8th February was suppressed at the time when the commum- 
que was issued 

If you will study the question, I refer you to the following which weit 
published in the newspapers 

My letter to H E the Viceroy dated, New Year’s E\e, 1942 

My letter dated, Januaiy 19, 1948 

H E ’s reply dated, January 25, 1943 

My letter dated, January 25, 1943 

H E ’s reply dated, February 5, 1948 

My letter dated, February 8, 1943 

Sir R Tottenham’s letter dated February 7, 1943 

My reply dated February 8, 1943 

And I do not know from where you got the impression that I ended the 
fast, for which supposed act you give me the credit If y ou mean by it that 
I ended the last before its time, I would ca^l such an ending a discredit to me 
As it was the fast ended on its due date ior which I can claim no credit 

10 “ He (Lord Samuel) considered that the negotiations broke down on 
points on which they would not have broken down had there been any real 
desire on the part of the Congress to come to a settlement ” 

The statement made by the President of the Congress, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Pandit Nehru, who carried on the prolonged negotiations, 
I venture to think make it quite clear that no true man could have shown moi c 
real or greater desire for a settlement In this connection it is well to ic- 
member that Pandit Nehru was and I have no doubt still remains, an mtnnatt 
fnend of Sir Stafford Cnpps at whose invitation he had oome from Allahabad 
He could therefore leave no stone unturned to bung the negotiations to <i 
successful issue The history of the failure has yet to be written , when it is 
it will be found that the cause lay elsewhere than with the Congress 

I hope my letter has not weaned you Truth has been overlaid with 
much, untruth If not justice to a great organisation, the cause of Tiuth, 
which IS humanity, demands an impartial investigation of the jiresent 
distemper 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) M K GANDHI 
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The following letteis passed between Gandhiji and the Government of 
India over the latter’s refusal to forward the letter to Lord Samuel 

Home Department, 

New Delhi, the 26th May, 1943 

Dear IMr Gandhi, 

I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of >our letter of May 15th 
enclosmg a letter for the Right Hon’ble Lord Samuel I am to say that for 
the reasons which have been explained to you m another connection the 
Government of India have declared that >oiir letter cannot be forwarded 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) R TOTTENHAIM 

Detention Camp 
1st June, 1943 

Dear Sir Richard Tottenham, 

I have your note of the 26th ultimo conveymg the Gkivernment’s decision 
about my letter to the Rt Hon’ble Lord Samuel I would just like to sa^ 
that the letter is not pohtical correspondence but it is a complamt to a 
member of the House of Lords pomtmg out misrepresentations mto which he 
has been betrayed and which do me an mjustice The Government’s decision 
amoimts to a ban on the ordmary right belonging even to a convict of correct- 
ing damagmg misrepresentations made about him Moreover, I suggest 
that the decision about my letter to Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah is wholly mapph- 
cable to this letter to the Rt Hon’ble Lord Samuel Therefore I request 
reconsideration of the decision 

I am 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) M K GANDHI 

Home Department, 

New Delhi, 7th June 1943 

Dear Mr Gandhi, 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter to Sir Richard Tottenham 
dated 1st June, 1943, on the subject of Gk>vernment’s decision regardmg 
your letter to Lord Samuel and to say that Government regret that they do 
not see their way to alter that decision 

Yours smcerely, 

(Sd ) CORNAN SMITH 

Section 93 Provinces in India 

The powers of Government vested in the Governors of certam Indian 
provmces and in the Governor of Burma wall be renewed by motions 
to be moved by the Secretary of State for India, Mr Leopold Amery, in the 
House of Commons after Easter 

The proclamation imder which Gkivemors assumed powers of legislatures 
in Madras, Bombay, the United Provmces, the Central Provmces and Bihar 
only remain m force for a period of twelve months unless their contmuance 
IS approved by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament and the current 
period of twelve months expires on April 80 

A similar position exists m the case of Burma Owmg to the Japanese 
occupation of all except the frontier areas, it is not possible for Government 
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to be carried on in accoi dance with the Government of Burma Act of 1935 
The current period of pioclamation under which the Governor assumed powers 
by proclamation expires on June 9 

Whatever view Churchill and Amery may entertain regardmg the 
peimanency of the British Empue, opinion abroad at any rate is clear on 
its destmy Many an Empire has flourished, grown and broken up ” says 
the New York Daily News in an editorial. May 2nd, 1943 “It is possible 
that the British Empire is now m its closing years It is also possible that 
the change from coal to oil as the driving power of ships marked the beginning 
of the end When coal drove the ships, Biitain had strategic coaling stations 
throughout the world and fighting ships to keep them Biitish We wish 
the British Empire well ” 

Bernard Shaw when asked to give his opinion on the Indian deadlock 
(May 1943) stated that Gandhi should be at once leleased and those responsi- 
ble for his arrest should apologise to him for the mental defectiveness of 
Cabinet That would do what is possible to save the Indian situation ” 

Earlier, that is, late in December 1942 in reply to a question from the 
British Federal Union asking for his views on World Federation, Mr shaw 
had said “ World Federation is far beyond the capacity of the human race 
at present The British Commonwealth could not hold its American Colonies 
and now cannot hold India ” 



CHAPTER XVn 


Reaction’ in Inbia 

(1) Government of India — Executive 

In London the Indian situation 'was a hve issue constantly bi ought up 
b^ore Parliament now as a debate and now as a resolution or mterpeUation 
Almost every week did India figure in the Hansatd although the party that 
took mterest m Indian affairs had dwindled but to three oi four members and 
although the highest votmg agamst Government ne\ei exceeded the pheno- 
menal figure of seventeen out of 600 members of the House of Commons 
While this is so m London, it is strange that m the Central Indian Legislature, 
-the problem should have attracted so little attention as it did duimg ibe period 
that succeeded the Bombay Resolution For one thing the Congiess Party 
m the Central Legislature had ceased to attend its meetmgs from June 1989 
when, contrary to earher undertakings on -the floor of the House, Indian armies 
had been sent abroad 'without the previous knowledge of the L^islature 
That party leaders were informed of -the decision did not ans'wer -the cnticism 
For the rest, the members 'that chose to a-ttend and work m the Legisla'ttae 
belong to groups which have no defimte national pomt at issue 'with Govern 
ment, — groups which have formed after Section rather than parties -whieh 
were m existence as such before the elections m 1984 The House 'which 
should have had a three-year -term from November 1934 had repeated exten- 
sions which have carried it on as more or less a monbund institution till 
(August) 1945 and which lost all animation and mitiative after first -the 
Congress Party and later the Mushm League Party had definitdy ceased to 
atte^ the sittmgs In the provmces eight out oi the deven -witnessed the 
resignation of their ministries,^m the au’tumn of 1989 and although two of 
’these (Onssa and Assam) ^ter formed mmistries agam, sudi mmistnes, 
equally -with those m the three pro-vinces tlmt remained originally unaffected 
(namdy, Punjab, Smd and Bmigal) were in ofSce virtually m condemnation 
of -the prmciples and pohcy of 'the Indian National Congress, readily and 
ungrudgingly making -themselves the domle agents of Governors, who were 
-the statutory subordma-tes of the Gk>\emor-Gmeral In effect what -with 
puppet ministries and wimt with Section 98, India became a single pro-vmce 
under the rulership of the Central Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwdl who 
took orders from the Governor-General m his qumtuple capacity and who 
imtiated the programmes of action required to put do-wn the disorders and 
the Congress Organization Luckily for the Home Member, there -was the 
Defence of India Act and the Emergency Powers Act m addition to which 
he promulgated a number of ordmances which had the effect of bnngmg undei 
them, m the fimt place all public meetmgs and conferences, processions and 
parades, exhibitions and demonstrations. Then came -the Press -wi-thm 
the tight grasp of the pincers of Government Later came the Special 
Courts and special penalties ranging from canmg to capital punishment and 
finally group fines, conscripted service, commandeering of cars, busses and 
boats, acquisition of sites and fields, houses and halls for offices or aerodromes 
or camping grounds In fact it was as if the Gods willed a feast and created 
m the twinkling of an eye, all the needs of ihe hour by merely willing them. 
It was a new Genesis, a new Exodus, a new Nombers, a new Leviticus, a new 
Deuteronomy, a new Joshuah and Judges, new Kirgs and Chronides, new 
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Psalms and ne-w Prophets, new Gospels and new Acts of the Apostles and 
finally new Epistles, and a new Revelation Was it all a neT\ creation from 
some Divine brain or was it only the apociyphal scriptures resusciated from 
their grave and made instinct with a new life in the valley of the shadow of 
Death The reign of Law which is the boast of the British assumed a new 
shape and substance, for whatever was willed became Law and when recalci- 
trant Couits — ^Iligh and Federal would not see eye to eye with the Executive 
what was declared illegal and invalid by them was within less than a week 
\alidated and made legal, operating with letiospeetn e effect ^ The light of 
appeal against Death sentence w as sought to be taken aw ay and only a country- 
wide agitation resulted finally m the grant of Revision poweis to Special 
Tribunals The reaction ot the Government of India forms a tale ol woe 
distressing alike to the Magistrate and the accused, wholly confusing to the 
constitutional lawyers ot the land and altogether perplexing to the politicians 
of the day 

The Government of India Resolution dated 8th August, the very day the 
Bombay Resolution of the Congress was passed, marks the opening of the 
campaign by Government it we exclude the warrants prepared for the 
members of the Working Committee and the provincial leaders, and the 
preparations made m the Ahmednagar Fort one month previously The Press 
lestrictions regarding the incidents relating to disorders and the place ot 
confinement ot the members of the Workmg Committee give a foretaste ol 
the severity of the steps that were to follow 

The Central Legislature met just five weeks after the arrests following 
the Bombay Resolution, the Assembly havmg met on the 15th September 
while the Council of State met a week later In fact, Parliament m England 
and the Central Legislature met almost simultaneously as if by a pre-arrange- 
ment To be more precise. Parliament had met just on the eve of the sittmgs 
of the two Houses m India A summary of the India Home Member’s 
speech showed a certain balance and freedom from that extravagance and 
exaggeration which chaiacterized his later speeches as well as those ol the 
Secretary of State for India and his Under-Secretary m London 

ale ale aie * 

On the basis of all the information at present available, we cannot 
absoh e the Congress from responsibility for these very grave events,” declared 
Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, in the Central Assembly moving 
consideration ol the piesciit situation in the coimtry 

Sir Reginald estimated the total damage done during the disturbances 
so far as well over a crore of rupees and dwelt on certain special aspects ol 
the disturbances, which, he pointed out, were inconsistent with the theory 
that these disturbances were spontaneous outbursts arismg out ol the arrests 
of Congress leaders He enumerated points which in his view supplied 
evidence of previous organisation having the most simster possible motives 

“ To-day,” the Home Member went on, although many terrible things 
have happened, control has been established almost everywhere and the 
country as a whole is quiet , and although this smcidal movement is not yet 
finally quelled, we can feel some justifiable confidence in our power to deal 
with any situation that may yet arise 

Theie are some who charge Government with overhastmess m taking 
action when they did The answer is that had Government given opportumty 
for three or four weeks more of Congress propaganda of the km<l tlxat was 
then m progress, it is very doubtful if this rebellion could have been quelled 
without very much moie destruction than has now taken place 
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“What has happened is bad enough, but dela> might ha\e meant an 
appalling disaster foi the whole people of this eoimtiy 

“ Theie are those, again, who say that repression is not the right renied\ 
and that in older to restore peace, steps should be taken to release all those 
who have been endangering the country’s defences and put them m a position 
to conduct the further war effort of India 

“That is, I think, the underlying significance of some of the amendments 
that have been tabled Well Sir, the position of this Government has been 
made clear in the comniumque to which I have already referred and there is 
little that I can add to it 

“One thing quite plam is that with an enem> at our gates and anothei 
enemy within them the prime duty of this Government is to undo the harm 
that has been done as soon as possible and to put this country in a state of 
defence against both 

“ The picture which I have been compelled to place before the House 
IS one that will give no satisfaction to thinkmg people or to those who are 
jealous of this country’s honour and repute 

They will regret the orgy of destruction, the waste of Indian hves and 
property — thmgs that can only bring loss and hardship to Indians themselves 
They will regret that the forces that should have been facmg the enemy 
at our gates should have been diverted to the task of quelhng an attempted 
mteinal revolution 

“They will regret that, with Indian soldiers’ repute never standmg highei 
in the world , with victory drawnng ever nearer and with it the promised 
fulfilment of India’s highest dreams one pohtical part^, for its own ends, 
should have descended to acts of sabotage as a means of enforcing its demands, 
legardless of the help thereby given to the enemy 

“ I have before now given warning m this House of the danger of arousing 
the passions of the excitable masses through irresponsible agitation 

These events afford more than sufficient justification for the prevents e 
action taken by Government m the past, for which we have often been 
attacked 

They show how real is the peril in this country of unleashing the forces 
of disorder and how quickly, when that is done, the reign of hooliganism — 
always latent and waitmg for its opportunity — ^tends to estabhsh itself, so 
that no man’s life or property is safe 

Now that the danger has become apparent to all it is, I am sure this 
House will agree, not only for Government but for all who wish to save the 
country from very terrible danger to dedicate themselves, at whatever personal 
sacrifice, to the task of mobilising the active help of the people themselves m 
preventing further acts of violence and disorder 

It IS not enough to condemn these thmgs m the abstract it is for every 
citizen to see that they do not happen ” 

Earlier m his speech the Home Member made following points — 

“The Muslim community and the Scheduled Castes have as a whole stood 
entirely aloof from the disturbances 

“One of the high-lights of the situation had been the manner m which 
not only the pohce on whom the deadliest attacks usually fell, but all ranks 
of Government servants — even the humblest — had m the country as 
a whole stood firm and done their duty m face of all attempts to subvert or 
terrorise them 

“ We shall not forget those who have given their hves m the execution 
of their duty and we may well claim, that the loyalty of all classes of Govern- 
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ment servants has pio\ed their faith in the administration that they have 
served so well (cheeis) 

“Another source of encouragement had been the steadiness of the country 
as a whole, notwithstanding the inconvenience and loss caused to the general 
population by these widespread disturbances 

“ What I would emphasise is that this movement cannot in any true 
sense be desciibed as a people’s movement The whole thing is engmeered 
and not spontaneous There are already encouraging signs of a revulsion of 
l^ublic opinion against the madness of the past weeks and cases have come to 
notice in which the villageis themselves have mtervened to prevent damage 
to public property But until the malign influences that have been at work 
have been fully counteracted, the country cannot leel safe from furthei 
attempts to disturb the life of the people ” 

Givmg figures the Home Member said ‘ A very laige number of police- 
men have been injured while 31 are reported so far to have been killed These 
include a number of brutal murders, in some cases of unarmed policemen 
“In addition to the police there was a very wide use of troops, British 
and Indian, in aid of the civil power In no less than sivty places, troops 
were called out, while on a number of occasions they stood by 

“These forces have not been used to open fire on crowds engaged in peaceful 
or legitimate political demonstrations Had that been the case the word 
“ repies&ion ” that we so often hear might have had some application But 
in disorders of the kind that have occurred, the mobs or gangs of peisons 
engaged in sabotage were in every case the aggressois 

“It has already been made clear m the Government commumque of 
August S that the purpose of Government is preventive rathei than punitive 
and this is the principle that has governed and. will govern oui action Com- 
plamts of the use of excessive force have no leal meaning in situations such as 
those with which the police have had to deal It cannot be < \pected of 
a small band of police confronted by a threatening mob that they should make 
mathematical calculations of the precise amount of force necessary to disperse 
It We have to think of men doing their duty m the face of daily and even 
hourly danger to their lives, men charged with responsibility for the protection 
of vital communications 

“Hesitation at these moments would mean that they were overwhelmed 
or that the mob would attam its object Their first concern is to take effective 
action and it is their duty to do so 

“Cases will no doubt be quoted m which it is alleged that force was used 
with no such provocation I would ask Hon’ble Members to be sure that 
such stones are well verified before they give currency to them If, however, 
any such act has occurred anywhere it is a breach of discipline with which the 
Provincial Governments and the officers in command of therr forces are as 
much concerned as any member of the public I would? therefore, deprecate 
any sweepmg allegations as regards the conduct of the police at a time when 
the whole country owes so much to their courage and steadfastness 

“The proper course in such cases will be to bring the allegations, if they 
are well authenticated to the notice of the authorities immediately responsible 
for the disciplme of their forces, and it can be assumed that, if satisfied, 
they will do what is proper But it is putting an entirely wrong perspective 
on the matter to lavish sympathy on those who have brought on themselves 
the consequences of their own aggression and to attempt to put the police or 
other Government forces on their defence whenever they have found it 
necessary m the circumstances of the emergency to use force in the exertion 
<rf their duty ” 
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Replying to the question ‘‘THio is responsible for these disorders,” 
the Home Member said — 

Attempts have been made and will no doubt continue to be made 
to exonerate the Congress leaders or to represent that recent events 
are not the outcome of the mass movement sanctioned by the AU- 
India Congress Committee at Bombay The terms of the resolution 
which they then passed are such that they can hardly disclaim responsi- 
bility for any events that followed it But apart from that it is impossi- 
ble to mterpret the utterances of the Congress leaders themselves except 
on the assumption that they knew and approved of what was likely 
to occur ” 

* ‘After refer! ing to the commv/mque of the Madras Government which 
published the instructions issued by tne Andhia Provincial Congress Committee, 
the Home Member said “ It may be said that there is no pi oof that these bulletins 
carry the authority of Congress or the Congress leaders, although they profess 
to do so I have, however, elsewhere brought out the pomt that the acts of 
sabotage that have occurred could not have been planned m a moment and 
show clear evidence of previous orgamsation Wl^tever part the Congress 
leaders may have taken m the actual work of this orgamsation, it is impossible 
to believe for a moment in the light of their own utterances that they were 
Ignorant of its existence or that their plans did not contemplate that it would 
be brought mto play when they laimched their mass movement 

“I am not at present prepared to say whence this organization 
drew its inspiration It will be our busmess to find out more of what 
we do not yet know But if any doubt remamed as to the identity 
of Congress with these disturbances it could easily be removed by 
quotmg the very numerous instances m which Isnown Congressmen, 
particidarly, in Bihar, have been observed openly incitmg mobs to violence 
and sabotage , while many others went underground immediately after the 
Bombay meetmg and have remamed there for reasons best known to 
themselves On the basis of aU the information at present available, there- 
fore, we cannot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very 
grave events ” 

The Home Member declared that on the basis of all the information 
then available he could not absolve the Congress from responsibihty for 
these grave events which occurred smce theSth of August He estimated the 
total damage done durmg the disturbances till then as a whole at a crore of 
rupees and combated the view that the disturbances were spontaneous 
He took pride over havmg restored order out of chaos It would have been 
infimtely worse he said, if more time has been given to the Congress He 
deeply regretted the orgy of destruction, and the waste of Indian life and 
property, thmgs that could only bring loss and hardship to Indians them- 
selves He pomted out that the[Muslim commumty and the Schedided Castes 
had as a whole stood entirely aloof from the disturbances and rejoiced over 
the fact that not only the Pohce but also all the ranks of Govepament had as 
a whole stood firm and lent their duty m all disputes to bajBBe or terrorise 
them Not a few gave their lives m execution of their duty He noticed 
welcome signs of revulsion of pubhc opinion against the madness of the 
previous weeks and cases had come to his notice m which the villagers them- 
selves had mtervened to prevent damage to public life and property In 
no less than IS places troops were called out while m a number of eases they 
stood by They had not been used to fire on crowds of peaceful and legiti- 
mate political demonstrations But any particular instance of use of exces- 
sive force he would regard as a breach of disciphne over which the Provmcial 
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Go\ einments tlaemsel^ es would be as much concerned as any iiiember of tlic 
public 

The debate was such that ccitaiu points lequired dealing up It was 
one-sided and theiefore, indecision was inevitable in that the tiial so to speak 
before the Legislatuie, took place in absentia o± the accused The absence ol 
the Congress membeis made it easy for Govcinnient to make statements 
which went unchallenged For instance, theic w^as the lefcience to the 
Madias Government’s issue of a piess note on 29th August, 1942 regaidmg 
what they alleged to be the Andhia Piovincial Congress Committcc\ instruc- 
tions Heie is the Piess Note 

“ It has been stated more than once thxt the attacks upon Govern- 
ment and lailway property, accompanied by aison and other violence, 
which have occuned m different places throughout the presidency 
were the work of local hooligans and could never have been sanctioned 
by the Congress leaders Government ha\e in then possession docu- 
ments which prove 

That the instructions issued by the Andlira Provincial Congress 
contained a list of methods by which the Ci\ il Disobedience campaign 
was to be conducted and that this list included among other activities, 
cuttmg of telephone and telegiaph wires , iemo\al of rails and demoli- 
tion of budges , pulling alaim chains m trams and travelling m liains 
without tickets , visiting police and othei Government offices and 
forcing Go-vernment servants to resign then ]obs , oigamsmg hartals , 
organising picketing toddy and anack depots , and impeding the 
war efforts of Government 

That the instructions issued by the Andlua Provincial Congress 
Committee were prepared towards the end of July and those of the 
Tamil Nad Provincial Congress Committee before August b, in both 
cases before the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee meeting 
m Bombay on August 7 

Government have also seen repoits of a number of speeches made 
by officials of Congress Committees advoc ating the inflution of damage 
on railway property, the cuttmg of telc*phone and telegraph wires, anel 
the destruction of other Government property From the infoimation 
in their possession Government have no doubt that these iiisiiue Lions 
originated with the Congiess Working Committee ’ 

The public might well ask whethei Sir Reginald Maxwell had before 
him the full infoimation that Mi Amciy had a eoupk of d<iys earlier than 
himself If so, on emight ask whethei it was fan that he should not have" 
stated on the 15th September what Mr Amery had thought it fan to state lu 
his speech in the Commons published in India on the 14th September, namely 
“It says that rails should not be removed and that there should be no dangei 
to life ” But even more astonishing is Sir Mahommed Oosinau’s charges in 
this behalf a week later, in spite of Amery ’s con tc lion, and the most astonish- 
ing feature or the debate was that there was not one among the Honourable 
Members of the Upper House to put two and two together and ask why 
Government made it three and not four They eould have quoted Amery’s 
aforesaid answer to Mr Maxton and asked Sir Mahommed why he was 
indulgmg in suppressio in his statemciiL as the Leader of the Uppci 
House In the Government publication, “Congress Be sponsibihty lor the 
Disturbances ” it ;s stated on page 20 ‘ it will sufliec here to mention 

that although the removal of rails was m these instructions specifically 
forbidden, this ban was significantly raised by a wiittcn amendment nnme- 
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diately the anests of the leaders took place ” Who raised the han is not 
mentioned nor is the amending circular puhhshed m that pubhoation 

Gandhi in his reply dated 15th July, 1943 to the Government pubhcation 
‘‘ Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances ’ -wrote 

“61 Then comes the Andhra Circular I must regard it as 
forbidden ground for me inasmuch as I knew nothmg about it before 
my arrest Therefore I can only comment on it with reserve Subject 
to that caution I consider the document to be harmless on the whole 
This is its governmg clause 

^ The whole movement is based on non--violence No act 
which contravenes these instructions should ever be undertaken 
All acts of disobedience committed should be overt never covert 
(open but not imder co^ er) ’ 

“ The Parenthesis is in the origmal The following warning is also 
embodied m the circular 

“ Ninety-nme chances out of hundred chances are for the inaugura- 
tion of this movement by Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few 
hours after the next AJl India Congress Committee meeting at Bombay. 
The D C C s should be alert and begin to act immediately, but please 
also take note that no movement should be lamiched or any overt act 
done -till Mahatmaji decides After all he may decide otherwise and you 
will be responsible for a great unwarranted imstake Be ready, organize 
at once, be alert, but by no means act 

As to the body of the circular, I could not make*" myself responsible for 
some of the items But I must refuse to judge a thing which I cannot correct, 
especially m the absence of what the Committee has to say on them, assunamg 
of course that the circular is an authentic document I miss m the indictment 
the text of the alleged “ written amendment ’’ “ raismg ” the ban on 

the removal of rails ” 

Another equally interesting and no less mexcusable statement made 
by Sir Muhammad Usman was in regard to Shri Sankerarao Dec’s speech 
at Marol which was based upon a wholly incorrect and preverse version 
supplied to him 

“ Mr Shankarrao Deo, a member of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee, who has been arrested and is now detamed speaking at Marol 
and Ghatlkopar m the Bombay Suburban Ihstnct on the 26th and 
29th of Jxily said that he thought the entry of Japan into the war should 
be an encouragement to Indians, who should and did, denve pleasure 
from the successes of the Germans ” 

Many leading Congress workers of the Bombay Suburban District 
contradicted the Government version and these contradictions were pubhshed 
in the Bombay Chromcle then and there We quote below the comment of 
a notable Daily on the debate in question — 

“ Those Members of the Executive Council, who villified the 
Congress and held it responsible for all the present outbursts of violence, 
knew well they were immune firom effective counter-attacks They 
knew also that they were constitutionally irresponsible Else they 
wotdd have displayed more res-fcramt and a greater sense of responsibihty 
Aghast at the consequences of repression, which Mr K C Neogy said 
was “ reminiscent of some of the brutahties ascribed to the Axis Powers,” 
these members sought to escape responsibihty by shiftmg it on to the 
Congress 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, who dwelt at great length on this pomt went 
so far as to say that they “ were aware of the preparations that were 

H C Vol 11—29 
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hang made in tlxe name oi on behalf of the Congress foi the "vaiioiis acts 
of sabotage ” We aie eonfideiit this is a leckless, baseless charge II 
the material on which it is based was enough to mciiminate the Congress 
<to\ eminent would ha%e long ago published it or prosecuted the leaders 
concerned in a Court of Law As a mattei of fact when they did 
make use of then mateiial in the ease against Mr Devadas Gandhi the 
tiding Magistrate dismissed it as utteil> inconclusive ‘‘No one can 
say foi certainty ’ he said, “ as to what pi ogi amine of action Mi Gandhi 
intended to put foiwaid Without know mg what this mass movement 
w’^as to be, it is difficult to sa\ whether the demons tiations and acts 
or violence which lollowed the aricst of the leaders wcic a part ol the 
contemplated mass mo\emenl ” As regards Sir Sultan’s plea that the 
correctness of Go\einment’s \iew is proved “ b^ the events that have 
happened,’’ he is onh begging the question or meiclv repeating his 
charge Mr Amer> also committed the same mistake when he said that 
though he was absent from Delhi when Go\crnment decided to ancst 
the Congress leaders, he realized the wisdom of that decision when 
he saw with his own c\cs the work of iiotoiis mobs Ht quietU ignores 
the possibilitN of the Non-\ioleucc being due to or aggravated by indis- 
ciiminate lepiession Violent unpiemedit itcd riots prompted by a 
feeling of vengeance are not lung new m india It is dangerous to make 
them a lustiriealioii ot susjhc ion without an\ eonclusnc independent 
evidence ” 

It IS woithwhilo noting what kmel of impicssion tlu debitc and the 
personnel of the Executive it the Centre made upon the piiblit Sir Cluman- 
lal Setalvad is not only a distinguished public man who had h< Id high oflicc 
as member of the Bombav Kxceutue Council, hut is, <is a Libct il, the most 
moderate of moderates lu India and one wlio ne\c3 s})aTed the Congress 
for a moment His opinion as strled on Septcinbci 25tli on the situation 
IS given below 

“ Sonic utterances of some ot the memljcis ol th< < xpaiuh'd Execu- 
tive Council of 11 k Goveinoi-Gcneial make \tr\ soriy uading Sn 
Mahomed Usman whiii he was asked whetlui the (Tovi^innunt pro}K>sed 
to open negotiations tor tlu lormalion of <i provisional gov eminent at 
the centre, is ie])Oilcd to have said that Unit was a matter primarily 
for the Govcinoj-Gineial and Ills Majestv’s Govornnunt ” 

Throughout this period India le^niaincHl t lie s< one oi action ol (ioveinnient, 
rather than the ioium foi an\ specelus In Go\i unne^ul’s lepic scntativcs 
Amongst the high digiutaiies tlu Vie»tu)\ dul not speak till the middle ol 
December (’42) and the Govunois spoki vtiv little o<(asu>nalv Outside 
the pale ‘of these Proviuoial Satraps, two military othecis spok< both in 
September ^42 The first was Lt Crcucral N M S Irwin, Coimmtnding the 
Eastern Army who broadcasting to lus hoops oi tlic Eastern Aimy fiom 
Calcutta, said that there is nothing ahead of us m India whuli ikhcI shake 
our confidence in the future ” 

One cannot help Iceluig the exaggerated sense of self -importance, the 
isense of unreality in speaking ot “ saving India tor hi i sc If as part ol our job” 
and the sense ot undue self confidence m giving a <afle hlaNch to his hoo])s 
“provided always >our action is stiong enough for the occasion” In 
a word we have a miniature edition of General Dver in Ll General Iiwm 
General Sir Archibald Wavell, then Commandei lu Chief in India, w<is liowever 
more subdued and sedate Speaking at a dinner given m lus Iionour m 
New Delhi by British and American correspondents on the morrow ol the 
Lt General’s broadcast, he was content to say amongst olhcT things 
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‘‘I am satisfied Tuth the situation here, though the disturbances 
while they lasted had a certam effect on the war effort but the important 
thmg IS that 70,000 lecrmts contmue to come m e\eTy month and there 
has been no sign whatever of trouble m the arm> ” 

Now w e may pause for a moment to recall the speeches of the Governors 
of Pro\mces In their tours for collections and mspection, they made 
numerous speeches in which they did not hesitate to emphasise Congress 
responsibihty for the disorders But the Governor of U P amongst them all, 
was most pronounced and aggressive in his \iew& even as he was relentless 
in his administration Addressmg a Pohce parade at Cawnpore, the U P 
Governor said ‘‘ The police force of this province has aheadv <^ne extre- 
mely well , I will support them as far as I can, but want the pubhc also to 
support them and to co opeiate with them m defeatmg the mo\ement 
inaugurated by the Congiess w^hich if it were to succeed, would be disastrous 
And addressmg latei the officeis and men of the Benares District police and 
Cmc Guards at a paiade held in Benares on the 24th January, 1943 the U P 
Governor made a reference to his anxiety o\ei the Benares Umversity and 
said ‘"The phase of open violence has long smee ceased I was very 

anxious regal ding the position of the Umversitv which threatened at one 
time to become the focus of the rebeUion I am most grateful for the 

help which the Um\eisity authoiities ha\e given to us m re-establishmg and 
mamtaming disciplme m the Um\ ersit\ ” 

The Governor of Bihai had somethmg curious to say Sir T G Ruther- 
ford succeeded to the Gov ernorate of Bihar sometime in April 1943 and his 
predecessor, it was widely believed, did not satisfy his superiors in the task 
of repression m his Prov mce The new Gov ernor began by liftmg the ban 
on the Seacrhhght, the Bihar Dai4 and cancelling the security of anothei 
newspapei He released some seventeen detenus m accordance with Sir 
Maurice Gwyer’s judgment calling m question the validity of Rule 26 of the 
D I Rules While blammg the Congiess and Bihar for the disturbances, 
the Governor made a sigmficant statement on March 31, 1943, presidmg over 
the Bihar Provmcial War Committee “ The Disturbances of August last 
had shown that Bihar has not been lackmg m yoimg men with the spirit of 
Attack What was required was to harness that spirit and direct it mto 
proper channels The statement would be wholly true and apply equally 
to the rest of India 

It IS noteworthy that while there was so much of debatmg and inter- 
pellation in Parliament calhng forth pronouncements from the Secretary of 
State and his Under Secretary, the Viceroy spoke so little and was hardly m 
public view so far as the disorders were concerned, until he made his annual 
speech at the Federated Chamber of Commerce on December 17, 1942 It 
almost looked as if he had given up the practice of addressmg jomt sessions 
of the Central Legislature In his lengthy speech before the Federation, the 
Viceroy made a survey of the political, mdustrial and war situation, narrated 
the history of his own efforts without result to brmg about an imderstanding 
between the various groups and parties in India, and undertook during the 
ten months’ extension of his term of office, to make further endeavours m 
that behalf to the best of his ability If Britain stands committed, as the 
Viceroy claims, to relmquishmg her authority to some one after the war, it 
must be to somebody constituted as the result of agreement Does xt mean 
that m case no such agreement was reached, no such transfer would take 
place and Britam’s rule would contmue for ever ^ If on the contrary, Britam 
was serious about the transfer of power, she had only to declare the fact, and 
all the confiictmg parties and groups would fall mto line The unity of which 
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the Viceroy spoke is not merely a geographical unity or histoiical identity 
but a psychological unity of aim and purpose, of method and direction It, 
therefore, requires an objective Forty croies of people cannot march in 
unison to reach an undefined or intangible objective But make the destina- 
tion clear, divest youiself of power and invest it in those to whom it must 
descend and on whom it must devolve, and all the pell-mell march will become 
orderly, progressive and united In all the summary of the past, and the 
survey of th.e future, there is not one word which speaks of present readiness 
to transfer power but only a profuse downpour of promises unaccompanied 
by the least, little readiness to act, to implement and to fulfil The Viceiov 
woitld have India believe him when he said that if in the ten months’ time ol 
his extension of office, he could help to bridge these gulfs which he had spoken 
of he should leave India a happy man Weeks and months rolled by The 
Congress Leaders and Gandhi were behind prison bars Those that wanted 
to establish connection and contact with them were not allowed to see 
Gandhi — ^neighter the Hmdu Maha Sabha leadeis, nor the Metropolitan ol 
India, neither ex-Congressmen like C R nor the special envoy of the American 
President, Mr Philips No, the Viceroy wanted rcgiets tor the past in 
“sackcloth and ashes” and assurances for the future with bell, book and candle 
Until then, no outside force or party might meet Gandhi or the Working 
Committee on whom an eot, parte blame had been laid In the midst of all the 
evolutions and involutions which made up the Viceroy’s speech there occurred 
one clear passage which might well be remembered by India Said the Viceroy 
“ I have spoken often to you in my earlier addresses of the import- 
ance of umty in this coimtry Geographically India, for practical 
purposes, is one I would judge it to be as important as it ever was 
in the past, nay more important, that wc should seek to conserve that 
unity m so far as it may be built up consistently with full justice for 
the rights and the legitimate claims of the minorities, whether those 
minorities be great or small That that would be a desirable aim no 
one, gentlemen, can doubt who tests that proposition in terms of foreign 
pohey, of tariff policy, of defence policy, of industrial development 
Can India speak with the authority that she is entitled to claim, can she 
play her part effectively at mternational discussions, at discussions with 
the other parts of the Empire if she is to speak with two voices ^ Indian 
xmity, subject as I have said to full and sufficient provision for the 
minorities, accepted as such by those mmorilies, is of great and real 
importance if India is to carry the weight which she ought to carry in 
the coimsels of the Empire and of the world But there arc hard 
practical issues that have got to be faced before any true solution can 
be found Political opinion in all responsible quarters must discover 
a middle road along which all men ol goodwill may march That indeed 
is the difficult but essential task which must be performed if India 
IS to achieve the great position we all desire for her The policy ol 
H M ’s Government m respect of the future status of India is clear 
beyond any question But the achievement of a particular status 
carries with it heavy obligations In the modern world, whether we 
hke it or not, a readiness to accept heavy financial burdens, to accept 
liability for defence on whatever scale one’s geographical position 
demands, at whatever cost , all those arc essential So many to-day 
foimd their hopes and their plans on the confident assurance that the 
post-war world will be a safe world I sincerely hope that it will be so 
But if that end is to be achieved, and maintained, constant vigilance, 
constant effort, constant forethought, will be needed And all that 
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IS relevant to T^hat I have }ust said about the unity of India A 
di\ided people cannot carry the weight that it ought to carry, or make 
its ^ay in the world Tvith the same confident expectation of success 

But equally, mere artificial unity, tv ithout genume agreement 
between the component parts may well be a danger rather than an 
advantage For fissures that reveal themselves under pressure from 
outside are more dangerous than fissures the existence of which is well- 
known and can be provided against It is only by understandmg between 
party and party, between commumty and commumty, understandmg 
that begets trust and confidence, that is based on a liberal acceptance 
by the parties to it of the histone traditions, the legitimate claims 
of the other to a place m the scheme of thmgs, that there comes that 
truly welded result which is able to stand shocks from whate\er corner 
of the compass Is not that result w orth workmg for ^ Is it not worth 
some sacrifice, if some sacrifice must be its price ” 

A man’s word is alw ays judged by his conduct The Vicero}/ speaks of 
unity, but is it an academic, hypothetical, ethereal unity calling froth “wmdy, 
\apoury, rhetoric ” or is it a call for concihation and compromise, a ready 
adjustability and a healthy spirit of ‘ give and take ’ m accomplishmg an 
immediate, definite, tangible task set to those to whom the homily is addressed 
The absence of co-ordination between word and deed, pious prayerfulness and 
practical programme has raised suspicions m quarters that were looking to the 
Viceroy, but lookmg vainly as it turned out to be, — for a solution of the 
deadlock Was this call for unity a hallucmation before India’s eyes, even 
as the emphasis on divisions earlier was a delusion before India’s inmd^ 
That so practical a politician as Sri C Rajagopalachariar saw m this 
plea for umty, a trap, and been remmded bv l4ord Linhthgow’s appeal 
tor unity of the Greek Legend m which Tantalus was punished with ever 
lecedmg waters which could not be reached to quench his thirst, was mdica- 
tive of the mood to which the nation was driven That the Muslim League 
and the Hmdu Maha Sabha should have read the speech m two opposite 
ways was but to be expected And the Congress was not there to speak 
out Its mind 

In February, 1943, the Central Assembly took up the discussion on 
Mr Neogy’s resolution moved m the previous session urgmg an mquiry by a 
committee of members of the House mto allegations of ‘‘ excesses ” com- 
mitted by the police and the mihtary in dealing with the ‘ recent disturban- 
ces’ in the country The Home Member, replying to the debate, said “ the 
Government would oppose all attempts to place their employees m the dock 
Pubhc servants must be supported, he said, m all their legitimate actions. 
The House he was sure would agree that all outrages must be suppressed by 
all means available Law and Order would become impossible if Government 
servants had to face an mquiry as proposed by the resolution Without a 
firm and loyal pohee and pubhc services the writ of the House and similar 
mstitutions could not run ” 

The pubhcation of the booklet on disorders by Government of India 
has a tale to tell Gandhi’s fast began on the 10th February, 1943 The 
correspondence that passed between him and the Viceroy on the one hand, 
and between him and the Secretary to Government of Lidia on the other, 
IS highly revealmg and is mcorporated m the account of the fast itself 
'During the period of the fast, Gandhi’s condition was critical and at one point 
of time, his life was despaired of It was at such a moment, on the 22nd 
February, 1943, that Government chose to publish their booklet on the 
disorders m the conntry Government while, hoping for the best, were 
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obviously prepaiiiig the countiy for the worst for if the "worst should happen, 
they would need justification for their decision not to release Gandhi and 
the booklet would then furnish the justification as if to sa\ “ Gandhi pla\ ed 
for violence and Gandhi would be hoist with his own petal d On the 
moirow of the day of publication, m the Cential Assembly, the President 
luled out of order Sardar Sant Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the 
publication, The Chair observed that “ speeches had been made in this 
very House citing the facts given in the pamphlet The publication of the 
pamphlet was, therefore, not an urgent matter ” 

A press note from New Delhi, February 22nd, 1943 says — 

“ An 86-page booklet is published today giving facts, whethei 
derived from official documents or otherwise, bearing on the responsibi- 
lity of Mr Gandhi and the Congiess ‘ High Command ’ for the distur- 
bances which followed the sanctioning of a ma^s movement by the 
A I C C on August 8, 1942 ” Under the last heading the booklet 
quotes passages from Mr Jaiprakash Narain’s appeal after his escape 
from jail ” 

The elementary fact that Slni Jaiprakash Naiain had not been seeing e>e 
to eye with Gandhi and the Congress and the fact that he was out of view at 
the time of the publication was itself a proof of the statement To seek 
therefore support for Government case by quoting aught he might ha\c 
written shows the desperate limits to which they w^cre driven for the suppoil 
of their cause 

The publication m the end says ‘‘ In the face of all this evidence 
only one answer can be given to the question as to whose must be the les- 
ponsibility for the mass uprisings and individual ci lines which have disgraced 
and are still disgracing the fair name of India, that answer is— -the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr Gandhi ” 

We may conveniently bring in here a quotation by Mi Amcry from 
Gandhi, referred to in his speech of 14th September, 1942 in the Commons 
for the purpose of answering all these together 

“ Mr Gandhi says that British rule must come to an end at oii< e, 
that the army must be disbanded and India left to anarchy and that the 
first step probably would be to negotiate with Japan against which 
India felt no ill- will at all When it was suggested that that was not 
good propaganda m this country or Americ<i, he clwer hilly turned it 
round and said the object was not anarchy but an ordered, stable, 
provisional Government and the maximum of assistance to the allied 
cause ” 

It would have been graceful to accept the concluding x>art without seeking 
to vitiate it by quoting passages from earlier statements out of context, 
m any case after they had been superseded 

In the CentralLegislative Assembly on March 25 10^8 Mr T T Krishiia- 
machari moved his resolution recommending drastic revision of (Jovernmenf \ 
policy regarding the treatment of political prisoners and detenus and asking 
that members of the Central Legislature shoidd be allowed to visit prisons 
and interview political prisoners with a view to eliminating the meonvemenee 
and restrictions imposed on these prisoners Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, explaining the Government’s attitude said that “ no rekixation of 
lestrictions imposed on security prisoners detained m connection with flu 
present movement, could at present be contemplated, l)ee<ius( the w<u 
was not yet won The danger, he said, was still there and the Congiess 
movement was not yet dead ” 
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Befoie concluding this section it would be but collect to gne a summai\ 
of the \ lew s of some of the Indian members of the Vicero\ s Executi\ e Counc il 
on the political situation in India Speaking in the Upper House the Hon’ble 
Sir Jogendia Singh said so early as on September 24, (1942) — 

Let us forget the Congress and the League Let us no more waste 
emotions m vain pursuit of theories which ha\e no relation to facts 
Let representatives of Princes and Peoples come together, resolve the 
deadlock and present a united demand ’ 

Replying in Hecember to the address ot the Indian Merchants’ Chamber,. 
Bombay, Hon’ble IVIr N R Barker said — 

“ Apart from the grounds of idealism, I am fully convinced from 
the experience I have gathered by my work in the Government of 
both the Province and the Centre as also m the commercial field of 
the country for the best part of my life, tnat oiii freedom is essential 
so that India may attain her full development m ev ery sphere of life ’ 
Speakmg at Ottawa on December 22, Sir A Ramaswami Mudaliar 
India’s representative on the British Wai Cabinet, said “ The people of 
India are keen to have their political status assinred and that the differences 
betw^een them arise from various viewrpoints regarding the methods wherebv 
this status can be attained ” 

Sir Regmald Maxwell left for London on ^lay 1, 1944 There he became 
an ‘‘ adviser ” to the Secretaiy of State for India His careei may briefly 
be reviewed His pohtical tendencies have now been registered as a chapter 
of recent History after his long service and recall with mterest his many 
associations with Indian admmistration He had been for over a quarter of a 
century the evil genius of the bureaucracy Long years ago, he was the 
Collector of KairaDistiict when the floods in Kaira devastated that portion 
of Gujarat The magmficent work done bv^ the Gujarat P C C under the 
leadership of Sardar Patel has been described m an appendix m the “ Histoiy 
of the Congress ” Vol 1 The Gujarat P C C took aw ay all initiative from 
Government and ^distributed help to the tune of a crore and half rupees to 
the people affected At this time (1918) the Viceroy went to Gujarat to 
inspect the area affected by flood and 3VIr Maxwell informed the Congress 
workers that they should not make any complaint to the Viceroy, that if 
they had anything to say, it should be said tlirough him The matter was 
leported to the Sardar and he advised them to get the order m writmg^ 
Mr Maxw ell, however, refused to commit his mstructions to paper Thereupon 
the representation made to the Viceroy embodied this particular fact amongst 
other matters in its contents The Viceroy visited numerous centres and 
was shown round by Congress workers and the most handsome compliment 
was paid in writing to the relief work then organised 

Mr Maxwell became one of the two Commissioners m 1928 (along with 
]VIr Broomfield) to go into the question of the resettlement of Bardoh and 
Choryasi Talukas and he had to give a verdict in terms of the demand of those 
who had organized the movement Mr Maxwell then rose to the position of 
the Home Member of Bombay m 1983 and was responsible for the detention 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel under Regulation III of 1818 as a State Prisoner 
till August 1934, z e for several months after the movement had been with- 
drawn Finally IVIr Maxwell rose to the top rung of the official ladder in 
1940-44 and was the one man responsible for recent History 

(2) Non-Official 

This is not the first time as is well-known that the Congress contemplated 
a nation-wide movement against Government In 1921, the visit of the Prmcc 
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of Wales ^as the occasion for a campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience, 
while m 1930 Swaiaj was the duect issue and Salt Satyagraha was the chosen 
weapon foi a combined movemement of Civil Disobedience — individual and 
mass The 1932 Campaign was only Government’s decision to lestore the 
status quo ante after the bieach of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the failure of the 
Second Round Table Confeience On none of those occasions was public 
sympathy so much with the Congress as on this occasion when Government 
embarked upon the severest measuies of violence and repression before 
Congress had even commenced its movement It was not merely sympathy 
for sufferers but a peiemptory call to Government to lesolve the deadlock 
they had thus cieated, that emanated from eminent individuals and highly 
loyal mstitutions who were till then the bulwark of the British Goveinnient 
If men like Sii Shadilal,bn Chimanlal Setalw ad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir A 
Dalai, Sir Mirza Ismail and Sii S Radhakrishnan, Right Hon’ble V Srinivasa 
Sastri and Rt Hon’ble IVIr M R Jayakar, if Mercantile Associations, Federat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce, Trade Unions and Parsi Associations, European 
Associations of the Pmijab and Bengal, Advocates- General of Bihar and 
Bombay, High Court Judges like Biswas, Church dignitatics like the Metro- 
politan of Calcutta, Christian leaders and Commimist leaders, Non-party 
Leaders’ Confeienccs and Women’s Confeiences could m one voice urge a 
reconsideration of the situation and the icsolution of the deadlock by Govern- 
ment, there must be something radically wiongm the latter m not paying heed 
to these nunieious warnings and entreaties fzom its own whilom supporters 
No one e\cr thought that \eneiable old Sir Shadilal would open the 
campaign on the 14th August, 1942, from his retirement when he opcnlj. 
warned Government that they had not realized the serious consequences ot 
their action in arresting Gandhi and the Working Committee and that the 
arrests won’t improve the political situation m the slightest degree 
Mr Nariman pleaded lor permission to Gandhi to write to Government and 
write he did as could be seen from the correspondence that preceded the Fast 
Mir C Rajagopalachari while condemning the disorders pleaded for the resolu- 
tion of the deadlock The Metropolitan of India intervened early and said 
“Within the ranks of the Congress, there are strong elements 
on the side of active participation in the war effort m complete alignment 
with the Allied nations The creation of a council chosen by the real 
leaders of political parties m India with real executive power now, would, 
I believe, unite all in a common war front ” 

A member of the Indian Civil Servu c, R K Patil, two Advocates-General 
and one Government Pleader resigned their posts m connection with the 
campaign of disorders The Government Pleader was Mr R A Jagirdar 
and the Advocate-General was Motilal C Setalvad, a son of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad who had held the office for five years The other Advocate-General 
Sri Baldev Sahay comes from Bihar and shortly after his resignation he made 
the followmg convincing appeal on the subject of reconciliation — 

“ Since the 9th August there have been sexious disturbances of 
multifarious kinds The Government have launched upon a policy 

of repression and the pity of it all or rather the tragedy is that 
there is nothing fundamentally irreconcilable between the Congress 
demand and the attitude of the British Government , the gulf is not 
so wide that constructive statesmanship cannot bridge it over ” 

A highly interesting statement on the crisis emanated from the pen 
of the Maharaja Holkar or Indore 

In reply to a question about Mr Churchill’s observation regarding the 
manufacturing and financial interests behind the Congress, Mr G L Mehta, 
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President of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry at the Press 
Conference in New Delhi stated that Indian commercial organisations did not 
feel apologetic about the fact that they "were an mtergral part of the 
National Movement and that they ^ere fully m accord vith the essentials of 
Congress demand for freedom and transfer of po^er ” 

Mr Nash, New Zealand’s respresentative on the Pacific War Council, said 
“You form a Government, and we tv ill drop our Government when 
>ou form yours It is absurd to say you shall not have a (Government 
m the meanwhile There is one quahfication We do want to use 
the area to defend the mterests of the AUied Nations ” 

Mr J C Setalvad, President of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, deplored 
the imprisonment of leaders like Gandhiji and Nehru and regretted the attitude 
ot the people who were throwmg the blame and responsibihty on these leaders 
A strongly worded statement was issued b> the Standing Committee 
pf the Non-Party Conference on December 15th, 1942 

“ The present pohey of the Government has created an acute and 
profound feelmg of frustration and resentment in the country 
Britam can gam the friendship of India not by boastmg that the number 
of British troops in this country is greater now than it was ever before 
in the history of the British coimection, but by transferrmg the largest 
amount of power to Indians durmg the war and thus convmcmg them 
that the British authorities genumely desire to make India free and self- 
go vernmg ” 

An appeal to the Trade Unions and Labour Movement of Great Britain 
to urge Government immediately to release Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Azad and other Congress leaders and to concede the demand of India for 
immediate transfer of power to the people as no settlement was possible 
while the leaders were m jail, was m^e by the (General Coimcil of the AU- 
India Trade Umon Congress The resolution also appealed to the Trade 
Umon and Labour Movement of the Umted States to bring pressure on their 
(Government to urge the Government of Britam to concede the National 
demand for the transfer of power 

A declaration that the Parsis do not claim any safeguards m any new 
constitution for India, is made m a statement issued over the signature of 
over 600 Parsi citizens of Bombay The statement was m reply to a pro- 
uoimceuient by Mr C R Attlee m the House of Commons with regard to 
Indian Independence when he stated — There axe a number of extremely 
effective imnorities who must be considered They are the Sikhs, the Parsis, 
the Prmces and the population of Indian States ” The Statement says 

“ FoUowmg the lead given by our great leaders hke Dadabbai 
Naoroji, Sir Pherozshah Mehta and Sir Dinshah Wachha, we, Parsis have 
always asserted that we are Indians first and have asked for neither 
separate representation m the legislative or municipal bodies, nor any 
special treatment in the Services This was our stand even at the 
Round Table Conference Mahatma Gandhi made a special reference 
to this and said that the Parsis formed the only mmority that never 
asked for separate representation May we now emphasise that, m 
these days, it is absolutely essential that we should standby this self same 
prmciple and policy Expediency and policy apart, on moral grounds, 
we clearly see that our future is mdissolubly linked with that of our 
sister commimities ” ^ 

In November, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at a press conference suggested 
that the Governor-General should place himself at the head of the National 
movement and call a conference of all parties, mcludmg the Congress 
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We have leferred to the piotests and pleas of Lawyers, Princes, States- 
men, and Captains of Commerce and Industry and we refere below to a lew 
of the opinions expressed by scholars and savants 

Sir S Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancelloi, addressing the Convocation ol 
the Benares Hindu University on November 29th said “ We must wake 
from the sleep of centuries and hold our heads high ” 

Finally we refer to two opinions of Englishmen in India connected with 
Commerce and Trade expressed wathin 2 day s of each othci 

Mr R R Haddow, presiding at the annual geneial meeting of the 
Bengal Chamber said 

“ We have no quarrel with the attainment by India ot full Dominion 
Status, but we equally make no secret of our intention to do all m our 
powei to sec that the interests we represent receive adequate recognition 
tor the part they have played and are still playing in the development 
of the coimtry ” 

An earnest plea for breaking the Indian deadlock was made by Su 
William Robert, President of the Punjab Branch of the European Association 

4e le P 1 I® 

In an interview with the Bombay correspondent ot the Hindu in the 
middle of November, Dr Ambedkar expressed his opinion that there was no 
necessity for formmg a National Government in India at the present juncture, 
that the present political situation in India was the result ot mutual distrust 
between the majority and minority communities in this country and that 
it was better to wait for the termination of the war for settling the future 
of India Later, Dr Ambedkar compared Mr Jinnah and Gandhi and stated 
that both must quit Indian politics Dr Ambedkar ’s comparison was 
answered, by Prof Abdul Majid Khan’s statement m which he said — 

‘‘ Dr Ambedkar was carried oil his feet by iroihy oratory and talked 
like ‘a sophisticated ihetoneian mobriatcd with the exuliorance of his 
own verbosity’ when he compared Gandhi with Jinnah In realitv, 
there is no comparison between them, they arc poles apart and one 
IS wholly unlike the other What a pity that Dr Ambedkar cannot 
distinguish between chalk and cheese ” 

The reaction on C R a whilom member of the Working Committee* 
constitutes a section by itself But the gist of liis eontcnlxon is briefly told 
He deeply bemoaned his inability to do aught to retrieve the situation and his 
labours for the next three years ending as they did m failure, bore testimonv 
to the inevitability of such failures when a worker, however eminent in 
position detaches himself from his party and when he pursues a continuous 
policy of appeasement 

It will be remembered that the Jam Saheb and Sir A 11 Mudaliar weie 
sent to London as members of the War Cabinet The creation of a com- 
pletely Indianised and fully executive Viceroy’s Council, with Whitehall 
not intcsrfering in Home and Fmancial AfTiars, was the advice given by th<* 
Maharaja of Nawanagar in an interview with Mr (xcorge Slocombe appearing 
m the Sunday Express of October 11, 1942 The Jam Saheb said the conduct 
of military operations would, of course, remain in the hands of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief and the Wax Cabinet, as now 

Now comes the story of Sindh which takes us back to September 20, 19i2 
on which day Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind, tlirough a letter 
to Viceroy, renounced his titles “Khan Bahadur” and “O B K ” as a protest 
against the British Government’s policy Announcing this at a Press 
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Confeience on 26th September, the Premici said the policy ol the British 
Government was to continue their hold on India and persist in keeping ner 
under subjection, to use her political and communal differences for jnopaganda 
purposes, and to crush the national foices and seive their o^n interests 
He also read a lettei addressed by him to the Viceroy ^\jis'wering question 
the Premier said he had set upon himself the dual pait of fightmg Imperialism 
as well as Nazism and Fascism He asseitcd it ^vas his birtliright to fight 
against Imperialism and it was the dutv of every Indian to defend the 
country against aggressores that may im ade India ’ 

On 28th September, at a Press Conference Mr Allah Baksh said replymg 
to the question whether the renunciation w as a direct result of Mr Churchiirs 
speech, “ It is the cuiminative result of the feeling that the British Govern- 
ment does not want to part with power but IMr Churchill’s speech shattered 
all hopes ” 

The reply of Government to Mr Allah Baksh was that he was removed 
from office by the Governor on 10th October 1942 as he no longer possessed 
the Governor’s confidence It is understood that befoie remov al Mr Allah 
Buksh refused to lesign his Premiership and removal followed The Gk>vemor 
then invited Sir Ghulam Hussem Hidayatulla to form a Cabinet and he 
accepted the invitation 

Mr Allah Buksh was removed fiom office under Section 51 of the 
Government of India Act 1935 which reads — 

The Governor’s Ministers shall be chosen and summoned bv 
him, shall be sworn as members of the Council and shall hold office 
durmg his pleasure ” 

(3) The Reaction of the Muslim League 

As was to be expected, the reaction of the Muslim League could not 
possibly be favourable or even indifferent to the movement projected by the 
Congress The open antagonism to the Congiess and the piactical steps it 
had been taking from time to time in pm suit of its avowed object and within 
the limits of the means set forth in the creed, had not commended themselves 
to the Muslim League despite the fact that the League too had adopted 
Independence as its creed But in its annual session held in Madras m 1941^ 
It further incorporated into its creed Pakistan oi a separate autonomous 
Union of Mushm-majority provmces as an integral territory havmg nothmg 
to do with the Indian Union beyond the obligations and rights as between 
two independent but neighbourly countries Day by day, week in, week out 
and month after month, the centre of gravity of the League leaned towards 
the idea of Pakistan and a series of accidents gave the League a certain 
influence and even power in five provinces which happened to form Mimstries 
under Ppovmcial Autonomy It was not as if the attachment of the Chief 
Ministers of these five provmces to the League was unswervmg oi unassailable, 
but the evolution represented the natural tendency of isolated units function- 
ing like the floatmg bodies of the Heavens to cultivate ties of gravitation 
towards a bigger body m order to make their own position less unstable 
It may be remembered that the fortunes of the League were nothmg men- 
tionable in the general elections of 1937, when it had just been revived, but 
m subsequent by-elections for it scoied only some fifty and odd seats out 
of 480 in India, the success of the League candidates mounted up to over 
fifty m nearly all the contests In the Punjab as well as Bengal, however, 
it was independent ad hoc bodies brought into existence for the nonce that 
fan the show The Uniomst Paitv m the former as well as the Krishak 
Praja Party in the latter were the bodies that ran the elections m 1937 and 
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hile the formei tv as a mixed body of Hmdus, Muslims and Sikhs, the 
latter was a purely Mushm body which later formed a Mimstry m con 3 unc- 
tion w ith some of the Hindu members of the Legislature Maulvi Fazlul Huq 

was the Premier of Bengal and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan of the Punjab 
In Smdh the Muslim Premier Sir Hidayatulla was ousted from power by 
Allah Baksh who became the Premier with the help of the Congress group and 
iiad clear Congress sympathies and leanings We have seen how the policy 
jiersued b\ Go\ernments in 1942 influenced him to surrender his titles of 
Khan Bahdur and O BE as a protest against Gandhi not bemg released and 
agamst the continuation of the deadlock and this had the unusual lesult of the 
Governor dismissing him forthwith and of the formation of a new Minibtrj, 
under the Premiership of Sir Hidayatulla who had previously resigned 
membership of the League and who was readmitted on his becoming the 
Premier Opportumty was taken to convert the Sindh Ministiy into one of 
3Iuslim Leaguers, (other Mushm Mmisters joining the League anew) and 
of Hmdus attached to the Hmdu Maha Sabha A number of accidents 
indeed determmed the issue m the Punjab and Bengal as m Sindh The 
sudden demise, — ^premature and deeply lamented, of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
brought in the Ministry of Lt Col Khizar Hyat Khan, a sittmg mimstei, 
as the Chief Neither he nor his Muslim colleagues, were Muslim Leaguers 
but m the course of events, the Premier happened to become a Leaguer and 
likewise his Mushm colleagues In Bengal an extraordinary event happened 
The food situation became acute and it was considered desirable to have an 
all party mmistry Fazlul Huq offered to form one and although he had a 
clear majority as was testified at two polls, the Governor, the late Sir John 
Herbert, sent for him on the 29th of March, 1942 and on pain of dismissal he 
was persuaded to sign a ready-made letter of resignation which he undertook 
not to publish or accept except with his consent later After an mterval 
of 25 da>s. Sir Nazimuddm, a former Mmister, who was virtually got nd of 
bv Premier Fazlul Huq a year previously, became the Chief Minister He 
had all along been a League leader and he formed a Mmistry of 7 Mussalmans 
— all Leaguers, and six Hmdus of sorts, and excluded the Krishak Praja 
Partv as a whole, from the Ministry, although it had a good strength of 
Mushm members The deplorable feature on all such critical occasions is 
that some of those who belong to one part> are not unwilling to join another 
and put their weight on the weightier side Anyway the new Ministry was 
a Coalition Mmistry with the Muslim wing as the League wing In Assam 
some time after the Congress Ministry had resigned. Sir Saadulla formed the 
Ministry and he was a Leaguer In North West Frontier, Amangazeb Khan, 
a Leaguer was commissioned by the Governoi to foim a Ministry m the 
middle of May and the names of four Muslims and one Sikh were submitted 
on the 28rd May In effect, then, in these five provinces, it turned out that 
m the absence of Congressmen in jails although it could not be said that the 
Mmistnes m power were League Ministries, yet, the Premiers were persons 
who acknowledged their allegiance to the League That was the position 
shortly after the Bombay Resolution 

;Mr Jinnah, the President of the League, must have been looking forward 
to some such consummation, but it was not one that could have been hailed 
as a triumph of the League For one thing, these were all mixed Mmistnes 
with divided allegiance of different wings to different organizations They 
were composed of seceders from other parties who gathered under the stand- 
ard of their respective Premiers — ^not on account of change of views on 
political or socio-economic affairs, but because they wanted to serve their 
provinces as mmisters While the non-Mushm members of the Bengal 
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Assembly \\ere divided into the Harijan group and the Congiess group, 
(which was furthei divided into the Forwaid Block group, and the Inde- 
pendent group), the Hmdu Mimsters of the Punjab resented the Premiei 
imdertakmg to work as a League Premier so consohdatmg League’s po^\er 
and authority Nor was Mr Jinnah satisfied with the progress of the Punjab 
within the three months’ time granted to the Mmistry for then improvement 
by the League 

The Muslim League Executive expressed its willingness to negotiate 
with other parties for the formation of a provisional government — on a 
condition A resolution calling upon the British Government to guarantee 
to the Mushms the right of self-determination and assure them, 'without dela\ , 
that they would abide by the verdict of a plebiscite of the Mushms m favoui 
of Pakistan, and expressing the willingness of the Mushm League to negotiate 
with any party for the setting up of a provisional government in order to 
mobihse the resources of India for the defence of the countrj^ and the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, conditional on the grant of the Mushm demands, 
was passed by the Workmg Committee of the AU-India Mushm League 
on August 22, 1942 The President of the League, Mr M A Jmnah iii 
reply to a query stated that the word ‘‘ party ” referred to in the resolution 
meant “ any recogmsed party that is capable of dehvermg goods ” “ Does 

it mean also Government ^ ” he was asked “ Yes, Governments are also 
a party m the country , aren’t they ” was the reply of Mr Jinnah In 
reply to a question Mr Jinnah stated that the aforesaid resolution was passed 
unammously and that 20 out of the 23 members of the Comnuttee 'were 
present The remaining three members also expressed their complete 
confidence in the resolution that would be adopted Regardmg Mushms 
and the war effort, Mr Jmnah said that officially the League had not under- 
taken the responsibihty and burden of participatmg m the war effort because 
Government had declined to give the League real share and authority in the 
governance of the country on honourable terms Asked whether the demand 
for an immediate declaration of the prmciple of Pakistan meant that it was 
to be ahead of the declaration of mdependence, Mr Jinnah replied “ I 
want the British Government to make a declaration as demanded m the 
resolution, here and now, whether anybody agrees to it or not ” Beplymg 
to another question Mr Jinnah stated that on the declaration being made 
by the British Government, the League would be ready and willing to 
consider any proposal from any party for the purpose of setting up a Provi- 
sional Government for mobihsmg India’s resources for the defence of India 
and for the prosecution of the war There was no limit to the powers that 
might be transferred to the Provisional Gk>vernment That would be a 
matter for negotiation But the League could not walk mto the parlour 
of a Provisional Government where it had neigher an equal footing nor a 
settlement of the demand for Pakistan 

Shortly after, a proposal to divide India mto five domimons was adum- 
brated by Sir Firozekhan Noon, Defence Member of the Executive Coimcil 
at Aligarh on August 25 

“ I shoidd hke British India to be divided mto five domimons 
(1) Bengal and Assam, (2) C P , U P and Bihar, (3) Madras (Dra'vudian), 
(4) Bombay (Maharatta) and (5) Punjab, Baluchistan, Smd and North- 
West Frontier These five domimons could be completely mdependent 
like New Zealand with her milhon and a half men and Australia and 
South Africa with their seven, or eight nuUion men each But there 
are certam matters foi which a central authority and a united effort 
on the part of all dommions is essential There are, m my opmion. 
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Defence , Customs, Foieign-ielations and Cunency For the administration 
of tlit^e foul subjects onh I \^ould recommend the creation of a central 
nutnoiit\ ^\liich %\ill consist of delegates nommated by the five dommion 
go\ernments, delegates who vill hold office so long as the appointing 
*u^hoi2t^ held office m their respective domimoiis, but with this great 
rebel V it^on that if at an\ time any dominion were dissatisfied with the 
vorLing of the central authoiitv that dominion shall have the powei 
to s-cede but that there shall also be a piovision for such a seceding 
dominion to come back to the centre when the pomts of difference were 
rt moved If vou tell a State that once you come mto fedeiation 30U 
VI ill nevei be able to get out of it, the authorities of that State will do 
Then utmost to keep out of that federation, but if you give this freedom 
of secesbion you may induce them to come m and have a trial 
The background of the League at the time of the Bombay Resolution is 
v\cll-known The foreground has been described m outline in these para- 
giaphs The first reaction of IMr Jinnah then to the Congiess Resolution 
IS not inexphcable and was as follows — 

‘‘ I deeplv regret that the Congress has finally declared war and has 
launched a most dangerous mass movement m spite of numerous warnings 
and adv ices from v arious mdiv iduals, parties and organisations in this 
country It is impossible to believe that the Congress leaders were 
not fullv alive to the facts that such a movement will result not only in 
violence but bloodshed and destruction of mnocent peoples It is to be 
deplored all the more that this movement is lamiched at this critical 
juncture and with the object of foremg their demands at the pomt ot 
bavonet which if conceded, with a view to pacifying the Congiess’ 
arrogant attitude and averting the challenge thrown so wantonly bv 
them will mean complete surrender and sacrifice of all other interests 
and particularly those of Muslim India ” 

In an interview m September, Mr Jinnah stated 

‘ At the conclusion of the last meetmg of the AU-India Congress 
Committee, JVIr Gandhi most emphatically maintamed m his last speech 
that the Congress alone represented India So did JVIr Nehru and he 
went further and said that the All-Indian Mushm League was a reac- 
tionarv body and that the Muslim masses were with the Congress and 
the Congress represented the whole of India That is not only broadcast 
here , it is broadcast all ov er the world, which people, naturally not 
knowing the reahties of Indian conditions, believe it This sinister and 
systematic propaganda is carried on to mislead people, and if you id^ad 
Mr Churchill’s speech, he repudiates that claim ” 

Mr Jinnah declared in answer to questions put by an American corres- 
pondent regarding War Effort as follows — 

The Muslim League is not supporting the war effort It is not 
that the Mushm League is recalcitrant or immical, but it is unable to 
give wholehearted and enthusiastic support and co-operation m the 
prosecution of the war unless people feel they have their real voice 
and share in the Government of the country But however much we 
may deplore and condemn the policy of the Biitish Government durmg 
the last three years, nevertheless our position is that of a melon Whe- 
ther the melon falls on the knife or the knife falls on the melon, it is 
the melon that gets cut Suppose out of bitterness and anger at British 
policy, I was to say tomorrow ‘Embarrass, non-co-operate with the 
British Government ’ believe me, it will create at least five hundred times 
more trouble than was bemg experienced today It is not a question 
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of guns , Mussalmans have five hundred times moie guns An^ mtelli 
gent man m India will tell you, — I don’t want to cast any reflection on 
the Hindu, — ^it is their temperament and the wa> in which they are 
brought up But I say xo m^ self True, w e can gu e e hundred timers 
more trouble, but w ith w hat result I can onh see two results following 
The foieign aggiessor will seize this countrs, may be from the east, 
west, south or noith If that happens, what ha\e I achieved with all 
my sacrifice And if the other parties are not w ith me, it means inter- 
necme ci\il wai The otner result is that, if this revolution is set on 
foot M the Mussalmans, I feel that even if it i& successful m paral j sing 
the British power, the consequences of so domg will be that India will be 
broken to bits And when I contemplate these lesults, however much 
I condemn the British policy and however strongh I feel I say I am 
in the position ot the melon ’ 

Sir Sikandax Hy at Khan s role betw een an honourable and mdependent 
position which he cai\ed out for himself m the inovmce of the Punjab and 
his desire to toe the line with the League m all-India affairs, became more and 
more complex and sometimes exposed him to the charge of mconsistenc\ 
He was interrogated on many current problems and topics The following 
statement ma\ be contrasted with a later utterance of his during the Nawab 
of Bhopal’s visit to the Pimjab, on Guru Nanak’s birthday, when he pleaded 
foi the umty of India In answer to a question he said that Pakistan was 
a slogan He himself was strongly m favour of self-determmation for terri- 
torial units and the success of the scheme invoHed m it would he inanimder- 
s landing between the units So far as he was aware jMt Jmnah had not 
defined Pakistan From his (Sir Sikandar’s) pomt of \iew, the prmciple of 
self-determmation did not diffei from the Cripps offer 

The most stiikmg attitude of ^Ir Jmnah was what his interview with the 
New^ Ch7cntcle ie\ealed on October 13th In it ]VIr Jmnah asserts that 
India has never been capable of finding a solution to any of its problems which 
in the past alwaj s had to have a solution imposed by the British Now he 
wants Britain to promise an immediate guarantee of Pakistan after the war 
in return for which he would be prepared to enter a Provisional Govern- 
ment with seats equal in propoition to the Hmdus He goes on ‘‘If the 
British Gk)vernment gave such a guarantee to-morrow, I think Hmdu India 
would accept the mevitable ” 

Support was at this time being keenly canvassed m the Punjab for the 
formula evolved bv the Premier, the Hon Sir Sikandar Hyat Elhan, to solve 
Punjab’s intercommunal problem — ^a solution which, it was supposed, would 
automatically settle the Indian constitutional issue It was stat^ that 
Sir Sikandar’s scheme commanded the appro\ al of certam influential leaders of 
Bengal Though not officially released as yet, the formula was known to 
ha\e been circulated among leaders of the communities concerned who were 
giv mg it their serious thought, but uptiU then Hmdus and Sikhs were unable 
to reach any decision recogmsmg the prmciple of self-determmation for both 
Muslims and non-Muslims 

Su Sikandar’s formula envisaged division of the Punjab into two zones, — 
eastern and western — should 75 per cent of the members of the next Provm- 
cial Legislature elected on the basis of the existmg franchise fail to vote for 
accession to the proposed Indian Umon In that case Muslim and non- 
Muslim membeis of the Legislature could decide whether to have separata 
states for then respecti\ e commumties or not by a majority of 60 per cent 
\otes demandmg a plebiscite of those enfran<diised Should the western 
zone, comprising the Muslim majority, decide to stay out of the proposed 
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Indian. Union, the eastern zone, having a Hindu-Sikh majoiity, would ha^ e the 
option of aeceedmg to the Indian Union Later it msls denied in the pi ess 
that this ^\as Sn Sikandai’s scheme but the denial was still latei contiadicted 
Yet Su Sikandar expressed himself as standing for one nation m speaking 
on the occasion of Guru Nanak’s birthday m Decembei 1942 Sii Sikandai 
said “ We are one nation , our country is one ’ It was in Oecember that 
Quart Centenary of Akbar’s birthday uas celebrated in India and in England 
Mr Amery took part in the celebrations in London and advised Indians 
to follow Akbar’s pohcy 

A mushatra (conference of poets) was held m Bombay undei the 
presidency of Eh Kazi, a prominent Muslim Leaguei E)r Kazi, in his 
presidential remarks, streesed the need foi Hmdu-Musliin unity in which 
Akbar firmly believed 

IVIi Jinnah demanded that Gandhi could make a statement abandoning 
Civil Disobedience from the 3 ail, as the Congress President had done 111 
1941 re Smd Ministry 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan while in New Yoik on his way to Canada 
for attendmg the Pacific Relations Conference, suggested two alternatives 
as a hekly solution of the Indian Problem First, he said, the All-India 
Congress should agree to Mr Jmnah’s demand foi the establishment of 
Pakistan m the North-East and North-West areas Secondly, let Mr Gandhi, 
Pandit Nehru and their colleagues admit that there is a “ a reasonable basis ” 
for the Muslims’ fear ‘‘ and let them suggest the adoption of an agreement 
providing for the protection of the rights of Muslims and other mmorities ” 
before asking for the withdrawal of the British In eithei case, there would 
then be a reasonable hope for an early settlement, he said 

Not all the Leaguers shared the views of the League In the following 
memorandum, a Muslim demand for the abdication of British power in India 
and the release of leaders and the startmg of negotiations are embodied in an 
eloquent call to Mr Jmnah for settlement with Congress The urgency of an 
immediate Congress-League unity and the formation of a Pi ©visional National 
Gk>vernment m this grave mternational crisis to defend India against foreign 
^gg^ession IS voiced in that memorandum 

Mr Jmnah, on November 9th 1942 in his opemng addie&s to the Coimcil 
of the AU-India Muslim League lestated the League’s position regarding 
Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a Provisional Central 
Government 

“ Either we achieve Pakistan or we perish ” Mr Jimiah declared at 
Delhi m the middle of November 1942, calling the Mussalmans of India to 
stand sohdly by ^ ovx goal of Pakistan ” This was a clear descent from the 
lofty heights which Mr Jmnah touched m 1917, when he stood for a United 
India At the Muslim League session held at Lucknow on 80th December, 
1916, answering the question Is India fit for freedom *5^ ” Mi Jinnah said 
“ The reproach of separation sometimes levelled at Mussalmans is singularly 
inept and wide of the mark when I see this great communal oiganisation 
rapidly growing mto a powerful factor for the birth of a Umted India ” 

The reactions to the League’s demand for vivisection of India were not 
altogether encouragmg The Viceroy’s speech m 1942 (December) before the 
Federation (European) of Chambers of Commerce on India’s ‘ geographical 
■ijuiity ’ gave a cold douche to the League’s ideals Then came his paiting 
and Parthian shot m favour of Federation m his speech before the Chamber 
of Prmces In the meantime, there were resignations of Abdul Ma3id and 
2 other M L A s firom the League in Sindh This was followed by the change 
of Ministry in Bengal 
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At this point a little digiession ma^ be peimitted b\ the readei In the 
first week of No\ ember Rafiq Sabir Mozaugvi (aged 25) of Lahoie, who was 
charged with attempting to murder 5Ii M A Jiimah and \oliuitaril 3 
causmg him hmt, was sentenced to five gears’ rigorous imprisonment hy 
Ml Justice Blagden at the Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Comt 

Mr Jinnah’s evidence in the box fuimshes an object lesson , — sb lesson b\ 
contrast — in that it may well be compared and contrasted w ith a like situation 
created in the life of Gandhi TVhen Gandhi was hit on the back of his head 
by a Pathan in South Africa and when he was dealt a blow which knocked 
two of his firont teeth, the Pohce that approached him weie turned away 
with the statement from Gandhi that he boie no ill-will towards his assailant 
and that he reahzed how the Pathan must ha^ e felt that Gandhi’s attitude and 
activities were mjurious to the cause he, the Pathan, had at heart The 
Pathan who was not piosecuted became later the peisonal attendant and 
guard of Gandhi A similai situation was repeated in India when during 
the Haiijan tour m 1933, a bomb was tlnrown at him m Poona which mjuied 
a member of the group The Police did not heai a woid about it When 
Allama Mashraquie stated that if it w^eie he that was assaulted, he w ould ha\ e 
let the matter remain there and would not have thought of it, the suggestion 
embodied m the remark might ha\ e been considered superfluous or 
impractical, but in Gandhi’s life, the same advice remamed enshrmed m 
conduct long befoie it was tendered b’v any one 

The Azad Muslim Confeience at its meeting held m Delhi passed a reso- 
lution in which it stated 

“ This meetmg of the Azad Muslim Boaid calls upon the people of 
India to reahze their dut^ to the coiintiv and commumt\ in this gia\ e 
crisis and concentiate all then effoits tow aids the consohdation of 
inter-communal unitv and trust The Congress has taken such sub- 
stantial steps towards the settlement of the communal problem that 
fuither negotiations with its leadeis offeis the basis of a Provisional 
Coahtion for the duration of the war without piejudice to the rights and 
mterests of any commumty in the post-war constitutional settlement 

That Mr Jmnah’s attitude towards the whole problem of India’s futuie 
did not commend itself to an appreciable number of his co-rehgionists, may be 
broadly inferred from the fact that a new Muslim orgamsation was started 
m the middle of June (1943) to fight the Pakistan idea under the name of 
“Muslim Majlis ” with headquarters m Calcutta and with Khan Bahadur 
Shaikh Mahammad, M L C , as President In a statement to the Press he said 

“ Repeated failure on the part of Mr Jinnah for the last two years 
to meet the Congress leaders on some pretext or the other and di^uss 
with them his Pakistan Scheme as to what he leally means by self- 
determmation for Mushms has created doubts among his foUoweis about 
his bona fodes Has demand for unconditional surrender by Congress 
has convmced his staunch supwrters, that Mr Jmnah neither cares for 
mdependence of India nor for Pakistan but for maintammg his present 
untenable position even at the cost of India’s freedom and the risk 
of losing Pakistan itself In order to educate the Muslim Masses as to 
the real sigmficance of Mr Jinnah, plajnng the game of hide and seek, 
and thus deferrmg communal settlement mdefinitely, a “Muslim 3l^jils’^ 
is founded with three fold object, and as a permanent necessity to 
resolve the present political deadlock m co-operation with other parties , 
to achieve independence for India pohtically and economically , to 
safeguard Muslim rights and piivileges not only on the basis of numerical 
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btieiigtli of the 3Iussalmaiis of India but also according to the special 
position of the Muslim community m India and its importance in this 
sub»contment to oppose partition of India as, it is not onlj impiacti- 
cable and negatn e to India’s independence but also against the interest 
of the Mussalmans of India ’ 

(4) The reaction of the Hindu Maha Sabha 

The various pohtical oi socio-political bodies that have figured on the 
Indian pohtical stage emerged into existence at different times, the oldest 
being the Indian National Congress and the youngest — the Hindu Maha 
Sabha The former took its origin in 1885 and was from the outset recogmzed 
as a national body ^Mth. distmct political objects so much so that by 1888, it 
earned the notonetj' of being a seditious organization at the hands of Sir 
Auckland Colvin, the Lieut Governor of the North West Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh {the modern UP) The Hindu Maha Sabha has doubtless been in 
existence for nearly quarter of a century for it had held its 24th session in 
Cawnpore m 1942 (December 29) But it was recognized, even as the Congress 
and the League had all along been recogiuzedby the Government of India, only 
m their statement of 8th August, 1940 and therefore it is that the statement 
IS made that it is the yoimgest of the political organizations However that 
be, the Sabha has steadilj. de\ eloped its organization though not its sanctions 
and latterly it has adopted language of a mmatory character threatenmg an 
acti\e movement ” ^hich through loose press-reportmg, weie put down 
as programmes of direct action, but the error was shortly afterwaids corrected 
by quotmg the distmctxve phraseology For the time being, the Sabha has 
contented itself with combatmg the resolutions of the League and sometimes 
with presentmg the other side of the medal as for instance, when it protested 
against communal fines On a second occasion when the Gkivernment 
declared forfeit the vast properties and wealth of the Pir of Pagaio whom they 
had hanged m April 1948, the League passed a resolution urging the apphcation 
of the funds for the benefit of the poor Muslims, but the Sabha demanded 
their utihzation for compensatmg the numerous Hmdus who were robbed 
The Sabha on its part, like the Muslim League and the Akali Dal, waged a 
triangular fight, on one side with the League and on the other with the 
Congress Agamst the Congress, it looked as though at times, the Kattar 
Maulvies and the Sanotamst Pandits put their heads together In its fight 
agamst Government like all the other bodies m India, exceptmg the Congress, 
the Sabha has contented itself with passmg well-worded resolutions bidding 
fair sometimes to appraoch m length those of the Congress Like the Leagpe 
which has had the same President for decades, the Sabha also had almost a 
permanent President in Shri Savarkar (who held office till 1944), whose past 
labours m England for the cause of Indian emancipation, whose darmg feat 
of escape m the harbour of Marseilles, whose illegal arrest by the British 
pohoe on French soil, and whose hfe imprisonment the latter part of which 
took the form of 12 years of internment at Ratnagiri, have been thus 
rewarded by the Hindus of India and whose 61st birthday was celebrated 
with the appropriate presentation of a purse of over 3 lakhs of rupees 

On the day of the arrests of Gandhi and his colleagues, Shri Savarkar’s 
call to the Hmdus was one of no support to Congress move” There was 
nothing m it to be surprised at All along he has preached the gospel of 
Htndntway Hmdu communahsm, not Indian nationalism In the formation 
of Mmistnes in Muslim-majority provmces while the Congress was in prison, 
he encouraged Hmdu participation in them m different provmces on different 
grounds but m aU these matters he was only echomg the policies of the 
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Muslim League in looking up to the immediate rather than the remote, the 
policy of commimal gam rather than the principle of Indian Indepencence, 
the tactics of workmg -with the British Government, rather than the strategy 
of fighting them 

(5) Reaction of the Sikhs 

Indian Nationahsm has strnen for o'ver half a century to merge the 
pro\mces and commimities of India into one composite %\hole moved 
common aspirations, common hopes and common ideals The success that 
has attended this movement is phenomenal It is as if the whole of Europe 
mmus Russia has been welded into one umted nationahtj Such a thing has 
neither been attempted nor e\er came withm range of imagmation m the 
West At one time France, at another Russia and at still another, GJermany 
had entertamed ambitions of brmgmg Europe each imder her swa>, but 
that was an eassaj^ in Imperialism on a contmental scale, not nationalism 
withm natural boundaries based upon community of descent and tradition, 
language and literature social laws and ci\ic institutions In India the 
problem has been made mfinitely easier for despite the latter-day conversions 
to Islamic faith or Sikh culture, the whole countr}- withm the natural frontiers 
of mountam range and ocean belt, has been animated b} the rhyf:hmical 
throb of a common pulse beatmg m imison with a common central impulse 
The foreign rule may justly la;y claim to havmg achieved unwittmgly and 
perhaps unwillmgly this commendable result by force of the common sway, 
common laws, common communications and common mstruments of govern- 
ance, but m the very process there emerged certam fissiparous tendencies as 
mevitable sequelae to its e\olution The Sikhs formmg about 6| million 
population m India, but mhabitmg a contmuous tract of country and moved 
by inspiring traditions of freedom and chivalry, have how ever, while cherishmg 
them all, fallen \ictims to concepts and aspirations not wholly m harmony 
with the larger nationalism of Hmdusthan Foreign Rule necessarily directs 
vision and attention from a search for power which it would not part with, 
to a seeking out of influence which may be much or httle, which may extend 
from Muiucipal and local to pr6vmcial posts and all-India positions Is it a 
Sikh High Court Judge ^ They have only to express it, and a Sikh is made 
High Court Judge Has the Mmistry of the Punjab no Sikh on its personnel ^ 
Lo and bdbiold, Sikandar-Baldev Smgh Pact and the appointment of the 
latter by the former as a Provmcial Minister follow Why has there not been 
a Sikh m the Viceroy’s Executive Council so long ^ Hardly had the demand 
been made when Sir Jogendra Smgh became Member for Education, 
Xrands and Revenue The small reforms are always the enemy of the large 
reforms All these sops to the Cerberus divert the mmd from the legitimate 
sphere of national strivmg Where is Sirdar Ranjit Smgh of old and where 
are the mimature Sirdars who hold on to toy places m which they sit as dolls 
pulled to action by strings held by a Viceroy here or Governors of Provinces 
there » Is it any wonder tlien that the Congress has had to face a stupendous 
task m havmg to engage the affections of the Sikhs and other groups and had 
to witness their aloofness and even opposition on an occasion hke that 
visuahzed by the Bombay Resolution The position is made more dehcate 
by the fact that the S ikhs are a j)rofessional martial race and are as keen on 
safeguardmg their numbers and influence in the Army and on the battlefield 
as m pubhc offices The Sikhs however have not, like the League, stood m 
the way of a solution of the all-India problem and the formation of a National 
Government Only they want their quota m the Military and Civil Services 
commensurate with their importance They express themselves m terms 
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of nationalism and are prepared to and repudiate all Communali&m so long 
AS the latter stand byit^^the former olaim their pound of flesh and a few drops 
of blood as well 

(6) The Reaction of the Indian Christians 

The reaction of the Indian Christians to the August Resolution was 
healthy as ^as but to be expected of them In his greeting address to the 
25 th session of the All-India Conference of Indian Chiistians held at Delhi 
during March, Sir Frederick James rightly described the Conference as pecu- 
liarly fitted for a mission of leconcihation in India For, as Pandit Kunzru 
points out in his address to the Conference, this body stood out for unitj 
ready to place their country abo\e commimal considerations, while threats of 
divisions were overwhelmmg the country Moreovei, the Indian Christians, 
being themselves a mmonty axe well fitted to realise the difficulties and 
appreciate the standpoints of minorities in geneial Raja Su Mahaiaj 
Singh’s presidential address at the All-India Christian Conference was a 
strong plea for a communal settlement and he suggested the release of Gandhi 
a small roimd table conference repiesentmg all important communities and 
parties, and the postponing of a final decision on Pakistan till after the wai , 
the suggestion of a round table conference natuially implymg that Congress 
leaders should be released The Confeience itself embodied these views in 
Its resolutions It suggested further that in the event of the communities 
in India failing to come to an agreed solution “ the question might be refeired 
for decision to an mternational tnbxmal ” Apart from the Communal 
problem the Conference called upon the British Government “to make a cleai 
declaration as soon as possible that India would attain full freedom within 
two years after the cessation of hostilities And meanwhile, the Conference 
demanded “ m order to enlist the full co-operation of the people of India m 
the war efforts, the immediate formation of composite Governments at the 
Centre and m the Provmces, consisting of non-Officials only with the sole 
exception of the Commander-m-Chief ” 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The F\st 

In all canonical literature and history, the Fast has plaj ed an important 
part as a potent instrument of regenerating oneself and chastening the flock 
But the Samt and the Statesman have all along been separate mtegers of 
societ\ or v-hen combined mamtained separate compartments in their mental 
and moral mansions But Gandhi is the first combination in history of the 
saint and statesman 'whose range of \ision, 'whose sphere of affections, 'whose 
domain of acti-vities are one combined composite and corelated 'whole in 
which there is no compartmentalism of concept or conduct They are, to 
^a^v the figure of speech one fabric 'v\o\en on the warp of religion and the 
"woof of politics, comprising the stripes of economics and the stars of art, 
the embroidery of culture and the brocade of morals If the mundane 
politicians of the day m the West are unable to comprehend this higher 
s\nthesis of the East they may not at least misunderstand the purpose of 
this self-disciphne or misrepresent the object of the fast and the purposes 
niotn atmg it To describe it as an instrument of coercion is to conceal the 
degree of one’s own callousness, consistenth mamtained to the end which 
would face the ‘coercive ’ measure to its logical or pathological end A 
coercive measure cannot ha^e much or aught of coerci've potency m it when 
the party intended (as is alleged) to be so coerced successfully resists all 
coercion Gandhi’s last has pro\ed one thmg at an> rate, that it is not coer- 
ci\e m result or intention The last stirs the sleeping sense of right, it 
kindles the dormant spirit of humamtj^ It awakens the camatose sense of 
Justice The person for whom it is meant, imagines that it is directed 
against him and feels oppressed because m his own breast, there is a rousing 
of his conscience, stimulation of his heart and a quickenmg of his judgment 
It IS the struggle m him between his baser and better self that betrays, him, 
on the one hand, into an immitigated condemnation of the mystic that is 
mesmerising him from darkness to light, from untruth to truth and from death 
to life and, on the other, into an unbecoming comparison qf a new avatar 
to a friar that pursues power pohtics 

Six months were about to pass since Gandhi and his colleagues were 
imprisoned before the movement under his Generalship had not so much as 
begun On the day that he spoke m Bombay at the meeting of the A I C C 
he stated that he would write to his friend the Viceroy What he was not 
allowed to -write as a free man, he endeavoured to wirte as a detenu m the 
Aga Khan’s Palace, Poona The news did leak out m the Press then and 
there, but no one could know the details, nor would the contents of what he 
in his confinement wrote m September 1942 be the same as what he had intend- 
ed to write on the 9th of August if left free Whole floods of water flowed 
since then under the bridges of the twelve sacred rivers of India and there was 
imputation of motives, of secrecy, of instructions, of immorahty and untruth- 
fulness, to Gandhi and his following which it was his duty to contradict and 
repudiate But he was not free to do this although they said he would be at 
liberty to recant his faith and forswear his resolve To a conscientious person, 
there was no alternative but to mvoke the decree of a higher power m which 
he has eternal faith and justify himself m the eye of his Maker when the 
chance has been denied him to justify himself in the eye of man The com- 
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parison bj iJr Anierj. of Gandhi to Father Joseph is dealt ’with at length 
cisGVt licrc 

The first intimation of the fast reached the public only on the 10th 
Februarv and the members of the Working Committee in the Alimednagar 
Fort on the 11th Februai> It was doubtless wellknown that Gandhi 
would undertake a fast almost as soon as he should be arrested He had 
publicl> stated so But at the last moment, he had gu en himself a fortnight’s 
time ^"ery likeh he would have embarked upon his fast but for the sudden 
demise of his Secretary, Mahadev Desai, within a week of the arrests 
Government in their Commumque published below, raise the point that Gandhi 
himself had admitted in the past that the fast contained an element of coei- 
cion What Gandhi said related to a certain phase of his Rajkot fast which 
is quoted amiss by Gkivernment as a statement of general observation Again 
the worst callousness of Lord Linlithgow was to be seen in the following 
passage which occuis in his letter to Gandhi dated February 5, 1943 “ You 

may rest assured that the charges against the Congress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and yoxoc colleagues to clear yomsell 
before the world if you can And if meanwhile you yourself, by any action 
such as you now appear to be contemplatmg, attempt to find a7i easy way ouU 
the judgment wnill go agamst you by default ” 

What an msinuation to make that Gandhi was finding in death through 
a fast, a way out of his responsibihty for the ‘crimes’ perpetrated by the 
Nation 

Shri C Rajagopalachari in a statement issued on March 8th, 1943 
criticised the Government’s suppression of Gandhi’s letter before the commen- 
cement of loas fast “ Ever since the Gandhi-Linhthgow correspondence was 
published on February 10th, one outstanding fact that has transpired in that 
correspondence has given cause for much puzzlement No explanation has 
yet been tendered by the official world Gandhiji’s disapproval of the acts ol 
sabotage and violence that followed his arrest, was explicitly expressed in 
his letter to the Government of India dated 28rd September, 1942 Had this 
letter or the substance of it been pubhshed at the time, it would have effecti- 
vely stopped the exploitation of his name as well as of the Congress by those 
who carried on and encomaged these acts ” 

We may now review this correspondence The outstandmg fact is that 
Gandhi took the mitiat\e in regard to it and in his two letteis, lestated the 
position of the Congress Primarily he rephed to the Government’s commum- 
que dated 8th August and incidentally he explained the scope and object 
of the Bombay Resolution Ever smce Cnpps made his broadcast speech in 
Delhi on the 11th April, 1942, a day before his departure to Karachi, it be- 
came fashionable to give the Congress a bad name wnth a view to hanging it 
one day The Government of India repeated the charge that Congress wanted 
power for itself, little knowmg that even as they were really drafting their 
Resolution dated 9th August, Gandhi and Maulana were carrying on corres- 
pondence reiterating their seriousness m proposmg, not merely agreeing to 
Mr Jinnah’s forming the National Government But the time was past for 
argument The Government had got ready their case, their instruments of 
war and their plans of defeating their enemy and they would not waste all 
their preparations * 

Section I — The Progress of the fast 

Before proceeding to summarise the reactions to the Fast m all these 
circles — official and non-official in India and abroad, it would be appropriate 
to trace the progress of the Fast itself from day to day until by a fortunate 
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chance, and as the result of the ardent and de\out praj’ers of millions of 
people in the world, Gandhi was able to pull through the gieat ordeal he had 
imposed on himself and prolong his life for some ser\ ^ce to mankind yet greater 
than an^ or all that he has been able to do The pubhc knew of the fast 
only on its 2 nd day at the earliest and generally on the third day One 
piece of good luck was that Shrimati Sarojani Na 5 mdu was with him, besides 
^Iis Gandhi and Mira Ben Dr Gildei w^ho was a detenu lodged in the 
Yerawada Jail within a stone s throw of the Aga Khan s Palace was allowed 
to 3 oin his party so early as on February 11 th From the very outset Gandhi's 
walks were cut off as also his daily evemng \'isit to the spot of Mahadev 
Desai’s ciemation Amongst the first visitors to 30 m Gandhi’s party wath the 
permission of Government were Mrs Mahadev Desai with her son and a 
nephew of Gandhi The sight of the widow and the orphaned youth must 
have been mdescribablj trymg to Gandhi on this, the first occasion they 
met after that tragedy of tiagedies which shaped in one sense and m a measure 
the History of India Gandhi w as fairly early remov ed to the mside of the 

palace, bemg taken out into the verand^ foi but two hours daily By the 
fourth day, nausea began to appear bringing disturbed sleep in its tram 
A full report on Gandhi’s health was duly submitted to Government by the 
Inspector-General and Lt Col Shah and Dr Gild^ Gandhi’s condition 
on the 15th February was not so satisfactory as on the 14th on account of 
the contmuance of nausea and broken sleep The Surgeon-General to the 
Government of Bombay repaired to Poona forthwith Already friends and 
relatives of Gandhi were gathering m Poona awaiting Government’s per- 
mission to see him It was a great lehef to Gandhi to hear that Professor 
Bhansah had broken his sympathetic fast There was steady deterioration 
in Gandhi’s condition on account of restlessness and difficulty in taking w ater 
Dr Bidhan Chandra Roy arrived m Poona on the 15th and continued to stav 
with him till the fast ended on March 3rd Gandhi was e^.ammed b;^ one 
Dr Mandlik, a Eai, Nose and Throat Speciahst Gandhi’s general condition 
continued to cause anxiety m the second week Massage was given to him 
from the 16th February onwards The next day heart action became feebler 
Up to the afternoon of the 19th his condition was such that although he had 
nine hours’ sleep he was not refreshed nor was he mentally alert Evidences 
of uraemia or suppression of urine began to appear and natmally this 
deepened anxiety as to his condition Dr Sushila Na>yar, sister of Pyarelal, 
Gandhi’s Secretary, 3 oined the group of doctors and Bombay Government’s 
bulletins began to be published fiom the 19th over the signatures of the six 
doctors, — M D D Gilder Ma 3 or-General Candy, Surgeon General of Bombay, 
Dr B C Roy, Lt Col Bhandaxi, I G P , Dr Sushila Nayj^ar and Lt CoL 
B J Shah Gandhi’s dismclmation to talk as well as his apathy towards 
visitors were a source of worry to the doctors His third son Ramadas saw 
him with his family Mr H C Bristow, Adviser to the Governor of Bombay, 
reached Poona apparently to ascertain Gandhi’s conditions firsthand 

Excessive sahvation now began to disturb sleep, but interest m visitors 
grew Friends and relations were warned not to mter\ lew Gandhi and thus 
save stram on him Many who had reached Poona abandoned their intended 
visit and relieved the tension of Gandhi’s mmd It was on February 19th 
that Gandhi was appraised of the resignations of Mody, Sarker and Aney 
His only reaction it was said, was a feeble smile The buUetm of February 
20 th declared that Gandhi’s condition had changed for the worse and was 
very grave On ikxe 21 st February, that is on the 12 th day, Gandhi spent, so 
the bulletin declared, a restless day He entered a cnsis at 4 p m bemg 
^ized with severe nausea and having almost faonted The pulse became 
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2^0g^i*|T iiupcrcGptiblc L^tcr li© m 3.s ftblc to td>ki6 water with sweet lime juice 
He rallied from the eiisis and slept 5^ hours during the night February 
22nd, was a Monda^ , the da> of liis silence He appeared to be comfortable 
and was more cheeiful But the heart was weaker On the 22nd night, 
he had onlv broken sleep and there was no appreciable change to record His 
\oice was distmct and he greeted \ isitois with a smile With the commence- 
ment of the 3rd week, the uraemic svmptoms became less prominent and 
Gandhi was lookmg cheerful For the first time after the crisis, Gandhi was 
in good spirits on the 25th He had a sponge bath and massage that niornmg 
After taking sweet lime juice and water for 2 days, Gandhi reduced the quan- 
tity to mimmum that would enable him to drink water 

The bulletm of the 27th said that Gandhi once again became apathetic 
and was not quite so cheerful but on the next day he was alert and m good 
spirits The first of Maich was again a Monday His strength and spirits 
were mamtamed but he was getting easily tired by visitois On the 3rd 
March at 9 am Gandhi broke his fast But Government would not allow 
the function to be one of direct rejoicing by permittmg the attendance of 
the visitois The ceremom became the moie solemn by the jiaucity of the 
numbers present but the visitois gathered elsewhere in the city and held a 
prayer meetmg at which ]\Ii Aney’^ was present 

Gandhi’s further progress was uneventful and steady and even rapid 
he with his reduced weight of 81 lbs having legained the weight he had on 
arrest, namety 102 lbs m the space of 3 weeks but the weight at the beginning 
of the fast was 109 lbs and no information was av^ailable dm mg his arrest 
as to further progress in weight 

‘‘ Among rimiours emrent at the time of Gandhiji’s critical condition, 
which persisted even after the end of the Fast and which ev’^en a histoiical 
accoimt can hardlv afford to omit from reference was one that a sufficient 
quantity of sandalwood vv^as stoied by Government for the cremation 
Another related to a secret decision of Government to declare a day of national 
mourning and to fly flags at half-mast The first rumour is believed to have 
emanated from foreign correspondents who had a meetmg with a high official 
of the Government of India, from which Indians were excluded, when 
Gandhiji’s condition was reported to be most critical It was then stated 
that the official concerned had mentioned sandalwood as a final indication 
to the Foreign Press of Government’s deteimmation not to depart from then 
announced decision ” Iv^dia Unreco7ictled page 212 

In this connection, it would be appropiiate to incorporate heie the letter 
sent by the President of the Congress on behalf of the Working Committee 
on February 13, 1943 to the Viceroy fiorn then “ unknown ” abode — 

Dear Lord Lmlithgow, My colleagues and I hav e lead m yesterday’s and 
day before yesterday’s newspapers the recent correspondence that had passed 
between you and Mahatma Gandhi In the course of your letter to Mahatma 
Gandhi numerous references have been made to the Congress and repeated 
and far reaching charges have been made against the Congress organization 
In your letter of January 13, you express your regret that no word of 
condemnation for the violence and crime should have come from the 
Working Committee 

Ordmarily we would refrain from saying anythmg while we are kept in 
detention cut off completely from our people and the outside world Even 
our place of detention is supposed to be a secret which may not be mentioned 
or whispered to any one Our sources of infommation here are strictly limited 
and consist only of some newspapers which under existing rules and ordinances 
publish only censored news and are prohibited from giving publicity to manyr 
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kinds of news which are of -vital importance to us and to the Indian people 
In these circumstances it is obviously improper for us to give expression to 
any views m relation to events wnth which we are so ill-acquamted, especially 
when the only method of domg so open to us is to address the Government 
of India 

I wish to confine myself more especially to one issue and to make it 
clear that so far as we are concerned both as individuals and m our corporate 
capacity speakmg on behalf of our organisations -v our charge that the Congress 
had organised a secret mov’^ement of violence is wholly false and without 
foundation 

As an English patriot and a lov-er of British freedom, it should not be 
impossible for you to appreciate how Indian patriots and lovers of India’s 
freedom might feel, and it should be possible for some element of fair-plav 
and square dealing to be kept up m our relation to each other To make 
serious charges agamst those who are prevented from replvmg to them to 
make those charges (without producing evidence to support them) by the 
vast propaganda machine of a pov\erfu.l Government and at the same time to 
supply news and views which are contrary to them are not evidence either 
of fair-play or a strong case 

In your letter of February 5, you sa}’' you hav e ample information that 
the campaign of sabotage has been conducted under secret mstructions 
circulated m the name of the AJl-India Congress Committee What your 
information is w e do not know But w e do know and can state with authoritv 
that the A I C C at no time contemplated such a campaign and never 
issued such instructions secret or other The A ICC was declared an imlawful 
association at the time of our arrest and practically all prominent and 
responsible Congressmen including themembeis of the A ICC were arrested 
At the same time the A I C C office and other Congress offices were seized 
b} the police Since then the A I C C cannot obv iou.sl> function 

You mention that an underground Congress organisation exists now and 
that the wife of a member of the Congress Workmg Committee is a member 
of it We know nothing of such an organization and are not in a position to 
find out We are convinced that no Congress organisation and no responsible 
Congressman or Congresswoman can be actuall;y engaged m planning the 
bomb outrages and other acts of terrorism 

Congressmen no doubt consider it their duty to carry on Civil Resistance 
under certam circumstances to the best of their ability But this has nothing 
m common with the charge you have made It is possible that m the mind 
of the average official or policeman there is no particular difference between 
Civil Disobedience and bomb outrages, etc , but we have no doubt in our 
mmd, knowing our people as we do, that responsible Congressmen cannot 
possibly encourage m any way bomb outrages and terroristic acts 

A great deal is said about secret organisations, evidence of which the 
Government claims to possess but which it does not produce May I draw 
^our attention to the pubhe speeches dehvered by Mahatma Gandhi at the 
last meeting of the A I C C on August 8, a few hours before his arrest wherein 
he emphasised with all solemnity his appeal for Non-violence ? The Congress 
adopted this policy of Non-vaolence 23 years ago and despite popular lapses 
occasionally, has met with a great measure of success m regard to it 

This will be evident from a comparison of the Indian national movement 
with national movements in other countries which have often based 
themselves upon violence You have no doubt yourself approved of violence 
m man;^ forms when you have considered that it was used for a right cause 
The Congress, however, has adhered to its creed and practice of Non-violence 
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and has for these 28 \eais preached this method to the people If the 
Congress decides to change its policy and method and function in this mattei 
like^other national organisations, it would do so openly and deliberatly by 
changing its creed to that effect Theie would be no secrecj., for apait 
from othei \alid reasons a conflict between pubhc and secret advice stultifies 
auA oiganisation which is based essentially on open action and constructue 
endea\ oin 

The Congiess may have manv faults but it has not been accused of lack of 
coinage m the pmsmt of its objectues and ideals 

I would suggest to you to consider what the result in India might ha\e 
been if the Congress had deliberately instigated and encouraged violence and 
sabotages smce the Congress is widespread and influential enough to ha\e 
produced a situation a hundred times worse than anything that has so far 
happened 

In the summei of 1940 when France fell and England was facing dire 
peril. Congress w’^hich had been previously thinking in terms of direct action, 
dehberately avoided this in spite of strong demand for it It did so entnely 
because it did not want to take advantage of a critical international situation 
or to encourage Nazi aggression in any way Nothmg would have been 
easier than for the Congress duxmg those critical days to produce a situation 
of the utmost embarrassment to the Government 

For many weeks prior to our arrest we had been pointing out in Workmg 
Committee meetmgs, resolutions and otherwise, that pubhc feeling in the 
country had grown exceedmgly bitter agamst the British Government in 
India Not only we, but many moderate leaders stated publicly that they 
had never previously known such bitterness Responsible Congressmen tried 
to divert this feehng mto peaceful channels and largely succeeded m doing so 
They would have succeeded even more if events had not taken place which 
suddenly exasperated the pubhc and at the same time removed aU prominent 
and well-known leaders who might have been able to control the situation 
These events are better known to you, than to us, situated as we are , but 
we have learnt enough to reahse what the shock to the public must have 
been Wholesale arrests were followed immediately by the prohibition and 
prevention of aU pubhc activity and all pubhc expressions of opinion, by 
lathi charges, tear gas, bombs and shootmg Well-known leaders were 
spuited away and their destmations were kept secret Rumouis of death 
and illness spread and added to the pubhc excitement was the back-ground 
of the happenings during the second week of August last 

I do not wish to deal here with subsequent events for their adequate con- 
sideration requires fuller knowledge than we possess here but I would like 
you to consider what the effect on the Indian people must have been of all 
that ha^s been done to them on behalf of the Government smce our arrest and 
how large numbers of people must have been driven to desperation 

Reference has been made m the Governfnent commwmque accompanying 
the recent pubhshed correspondence to a certain cucular which is said to have 
been •issued by the Andhra Provmcial Congress Committee W^e know 
nothing of this and cannot believe that improper instructions against the 
fundamental prmciples of the Congress could have been issued by any 
responsible Congress authority 

It IS worthy of note, however, that even official references to this circular 
contradict themselves The first mention of it was made m a press note issued 
by the Government of Madras on August 29 In this it was stated that the 
circular contained instructions %nier aha for the removal of rails Two weeks 
later Mr Amery speaking in the House of Commons stated that the circular 
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expiessly said that lails should not be lemoned and that there should be no 
danger to life This is an instructi\ e and significant instance of ho'w e\ idence 
IS made up and used to influence people 

In yom letter of Febxuaiy 5 in referring to the A ICC Resolution \ou 
draw attention to the concluding part in it which authorises Congressmen to 
act for themselves m the event of mterference with the leadership of the 
movement This has appeared significant to 3 ou and >ou have drawn certain 
conclusions from it You are evidently unaware that similar instructions 
were given when previous ci\il disobedience movements were started In 
the Individual Civil Disobedience movement of 1940-41 these instructions were 
repeated by me on many occasions It is of the essence of Ci\ il Disobedience 
or Satyagraha that individuals should become self-sufficient umts, should need 
arise as leaders aie always likelj^ to be removed and isolated at anearlv stage 
In the present mstance, the phase of Ci\ il Disobedience was not reached 

It IS cmious that in a fairly lengthv correspondence and m \ arious official 
statements nothing is said about the merits of the lesolution passed by the 
A I C C which dealt with the national and international situation and made it 
clear that a free India would not only resist mvasion to the utmost but would 
throw all her resources mto the world struggle for freedom and align herself 
with the United Nations This was made perfectly clear in the resolution 
itself It was further emphasised by me speaking as President and by many 
othei speakers 

It must be known to you that ever since the earlv beginnings of Fascist 
Japanese and Nazi aggression in Africa, Asia and Europe, the Congress has con- 
sistently condemned them No orgamsation m India or elsew^here has been 
so clear and emphatic on this subject 

The A I C C Resolution 01 August last w as especially based upon the 
anti- Axis policy and m particular of the urgent necessity of strengthenmg 
India’s defence against imasion It was made clear and I emphasised it on 
that occasion that an acid test of the change w as this defence of India and 
the strengthenmg of the Umted Nations It may also be known to you that 
several members of the present British Government have in the past re- 
peatedly supported or welcomed Fascism and Japanese aggression 

You conclude your letter to Mahatma Gandhi by saymg that the charges 
agamst the Congress will have to be met sooner or later We shall welcome 
that day when we can face the peoples of the world and leave the verdict to 
them On that day others also mcludmg the British Government will ha\e 
to meet and answer charges I trust they will also welcome that day 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd ) ABUL KALAM AZAD 

The Government of India did not care to acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter except by askmg the Supermtendent to inform the Maujana that it 
had reached them The letter saw the light of day, how ever, on the release of 
Dr Syed Mahmood from the Ahmednagar Fort ‘Detention Camp ’ He ga\ e 
it to the Press on the 1st of November 

Reaction to the Fast — (A) Britain 

The fortunate ending of Gandhi’s fast m the first week of March nvetted 
pubhc attention in England once again on the resolution of the Indian Dead- 
lock The Manchester Guardtan m an editorial writes 

“ It is fortunate for the hope of ultimate friendship between us and 
India that Gandhi has not died But it is untrue that the pohtical 
situation in India remains the same ” 
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We may study the reactions of the world to the Fast Biitain’s reaction 
stands foremost for the ready sympathy the fast evoked m all progiessive 
schools of thought Then comes the American reaction and finally the reac- 
tion m India 

British Ne^vspapers of 11th February deduced from the correspondence 
between the Viceroy and Gandhi that the purpose of Gandhi’s fast was to 
compel the Go\ ernment of India to end his detention The T%mes says 

No one can be satisfied TMth the condition of Indian affairs, 
but those who are the least satisfied will most deplore Mr Gandhi’s 
decision Mr Gandhi has rendered unique service to his countr^^ 

as promoter of national consciousness He has failed wholly, hovever, 
to wm the confidence of millions who do not accept his political leadership 
and to make his contribution to a fundamental agieement, without which 
no free constitution can exist and which no power can impose on India 
from without His present move promises less than nothing towards 
that end Its only fruit can be deeper dissension and possibly fresh 
disorder Nor can the eirois of British policy in the past be a stumbling 
block now ” 

The London reactions and the conspiracy of silence by Fleet Street 
were wired out to the Amnia Bazar Patnka as follows on February 11th — 
The news ot Gandhiji’s decision to fast took London ;yesterday completely 
b\ surprise Although correspondence between Gandhiji and the Viceroy 
had been gomg on since 31-12-1942, political circles in Britain were in the dark 
for the six weeks In London itself, however, responsible opinion had not 
failed to emphasise that the decision should not be treated as an absurd 
performance on the part of Gandhiji There was no attempt m those quarters 
to minimise the seriousness of the position arising from the fast It was 
pointed out that even if Gandhiji survived the fast, it must seriously affect 
his health Whether or not the fast promoted further unrest m India would in 
London opmion depend upon the psychological reaction of the Indian people 
to his decision Thus far there was no information from India about the 
attitude of the Indian people except the report that Bombay stock markets 
w ere closed after hearmg the news It was not quite clear there whether the 
whole correspondence that passed between Gandhi] i and the Viceroy had been 
made available to the Indian press It was stated there that the Government 
of India was the best judge for determmmg to what extent the Indian press 
should be given the freedom of discussing the fast as well as publishing the 
correspondence 

On the other hand although the whole correspondence had been avail- 
able in London early on the 10th morning, the London Press were reticent 
regarding attachmg any importance to it Except the Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily Sketch, no other London newspaper had taken editorial 
note of the fast Practically all of them had given insignificant space to report- 
ing Gandhiji’s decision Majority of them headlined it “Gandhi’s pohtcal 
blackmail” But W N Ewer had his own choice of naming it “Gandhi’s 
Palace Fast” The impression that one got was that somehow or other the 
bulk of Fleet Street entered mto a sort of conspiracy of silence at any rate for 
the time being ” 

The News Ckromcle and the Daily Telegraph gave veiy brief summaries 
of the new correspondence between the Viceroy and Gandhi and there were 
no editorial comments 

The following appears m the issue of Friday, February 12th of New States-- 
man from its diarist “ Very few Western people understand the complex 
motives which makes fastmg a familiar and recognised practice in India 
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I doubt il the 3 will gaiu much enlightenment from leading the curious 
correspondence which passed between the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi Each 
accuses the othei of lesponsibility for \iolence m India The Viceroy calls 
fasting a political blackmail ’’ 

The Manchester Guardian commentmg on Mahatma Gandhi’s disclaimei 
of lesponsibihty for the recent disorders, said 

From the time of the arrests, the Go^ermnent has been 
entiiely iigid m refusing to take oi allow any action which might 
possibly have led to a relax.ation of the tension Nothing was or 

IS done and now Mi Gandhi is embarkmg on a fast, which however much 
the Indian Government maj^ disclaim responsibility, may mo^e India 
to its depths ” 

Se\eial Laboui members of the Parliament felt restne and disturbed 
o\ei the tiend of events in India especially the detention of IMahatma Gandhi 
during his fast Following the news from India about resignations of S 
membeis of the Viceioy’s Council about 15 of them eonfeired on Februaiy 
17th m the committee room of the Commons Lord Strabolgi addressing 
a meetmg in London called by the India League said that he dreaded the 
lesults on their future relations with the Hindus if Gandhi’s fast had fatal 
lesults 

The Secretary of State foi India, IVIr Amery, was asked in the Commons 
if, as a possible contribution towaids the end of the present deadlock in India, 
he could not allow influential non-party men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr Ra]agopalachari to confer w ith Gandhi Mr Amer\ replied 

“ I am content to leave the question of intei\iews with IMr Gandhi 
to the discietion of the Government of India ’ 

Labomite Sorensen asked ‘‘ Does not ^Ir Amery lealise that a new 
situation has been cieated by the resignation of the thiee membeis of the 
Vlcero^ ’s Council and in view ot that fact, could he not make some suggestion 
to the Viceio\ that these contacts as suggested should be allowed ’ 

Mr Amery No Sir ” 

The British Press in general called the demand for Gandhi s release 
““a political demand” ‘‘which could not be granted without setting in 
motion a train of e\ents gravely prejudical to India’s security and allied 
cause ” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury m a letter to the Times on 23rd February 

said 

“ Among the pressing pre-occupations of this time, there is some 
danger that we may forget the seriousness and urgency of the situation 
in India It is clear that political deadlock is an expression of spntual 
alienation ” 

On February 25th, a deputation including Canon Holland and a number 
of Labourite Members of Parhament, waited on Mr Amery in the House of 
Commons and urged the release of Gandhi and contact between Gandhi and 
Congress leaders Mr Amery answering questions m the Commons said that 
the British Government entirely agreed with the decision of the Government 
of India not to yield to Gandhi’s efforts to enforce this unconditional release 
Only few British Newspapers commented on the termmation of the 
Fast Daily Mail and Telegraph hailed it as a victory for the British Govern- 
ment 

The Libeial Paper Star said that the fast had not produced the result 
Indians hope for 

Lord Strabolgi, speakmg on March 3rd at a meeting of the In di a League 
in London, said that with the end of Gandhi’s fast fresh negotiations with the 
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leaders of the Congress and other communities m India should be opened up 
liiimediateh and the lelease of Gandhi might be the first step 

Professor Laski wrote in Reynold's News of March 9th, 1943 “ The 

British Government is ver^ foitunate that Mahatma Gandhi did not^die 
during the fast , had he done so, the tragedy of misunderstanding between 
our two countiies might have well been damaged be} ond repair ’’ At a thanks- 
oning meetmg held m London on March 3rd, orgamsed by the India League, 
Lord Stiabolgi said that he was thankful that Gandhiji did not die while a 
Britain s prisoner Miss Agatha Harrison said that Gandhiji was saved 
not only for India but for Humamty Messages were received from Lord 
Huntmgdon, Mr Edward Thompson, Mi Laurence Housman and the Dean 
of Canterbury expressing urgency of Gandhiji’s release 

(B) American Reaction 

‘ The grave situation created m India by Mr Gandhi’s fast revived 
American interest m the Indian question American newspapers and news 
agencies are now heavily represented in this country and many hundreds of 
w'ordg' are being cabled daily to the Umted States on Mr Gandhi’s fast” said 
Mr A T Steele, representative of the Chicago Daily News ” (who was then m 
Karachi) in an mterview 

Reactions in U S A were different Detailed report of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
fast and the exchange of letters with the Viceroy were carried in all Metropo- 
litan dailies’ news columns No New York and Washington papers commented 
on Gandhi’s latest move up to the 12th February Congressmen in U S A 
said that they were unable to find tune to follow Gandhi’s activities and were 
therefore not prepared to comment on it 

The New York Times commentmg editorially on February 22nd on 
Gandhi’s fast wrote 

The Fast culmmates a life spent m the cause of Indian Freedom 
Last week Mr Gandhi’s condition created a major crisis, Three 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council resigned Although the 
Viceroy remained adamant m his refusal to grant Mr Gandhi freedom, 
all parties are agreed that matters would be complicated for the British, 
if he should die Some authorities predicted outbreaks of increased 
violence while others said that the people would be too stunned with 
sorrow to do anythmg ” 

There were no further developments foUowmg the Conference on 20th 
February between the Umted States Secretaiy of State, Mr Cordell Hull 
and the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, when Mr Hull expressed concern 
over the situation created by Gandhi’s fast Experts on India m the 
Umted States Government were naturally keenly mterested iti Gandhi’s 
fast, its imphcations and possible fatal endowment but authoritative United 
States view could be crystalized only in the utterances of Mr Hull or President 
Jloosevelt 

On March 4th, The New York Times commentmg on the termmation of 
Gandhi’s fast, asserted that moral victory had been gamed by both sides 
and added “the episode has ended The question now arises whether the 
time has now come to make a fresh start m India We beheve many people 
inBritamwill ask themselves whether it is not possible now to take advantage 
of the opportunity that has come after precarious months of waitmg , 
whether the mitiative cannot safely be taken by Great Britain now, 
whether negotiations could not start afresh as on the day before Sir Stafford 
Cnpps arrived m India with proposals which proved abortive ” 
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(C) Reaction m India 

One could, haxdly expect any duersity of opinion on the Fast in India 
To the Indian there is something magical and mystic in a fast It is m con- 
formity with ancient tradition and present practice though on a smaller scale 
But Anglo-Indian opimon is a different affair Even amongst the organs 
voicmg it, there was one, the Statesman which praised Gandhi as a personality 
but blamed him as a politician 

Almost the fiist important reaction m India was to summon a Leaders’ 
Conference to consider the situation arismg from Gandhi’s fast A Conference 
was called at New Delhi on February 18th to consider the situation 
About 150 leadmg persons from all shades [of pubhc opmion were mvited 
includmg jVIr Jiimah But Mr Jmnah refused to attend saymg The 
situation arismg out of Mr Gandhi’s fast is really a mattter for the Hmdu 
leaders to consider ” 

Earhest among the public to speak was Dr Sh^amaprosad Mookerjee, 
Workmg President of the AU-India Hmdu Mahasabha m a statement 
There can be no solution of the Indian problem without Mahatma Gandhi ” 
Mr G L Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry m a telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy said 
If Gandhiji’s decision to fast could not be altered, the Government should 
at least have unconditionally released him ” Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya sent the foilowmg cablegram to the British Prime Mmister, Mr 
Churchill on February 20th 

“For the sake of India and of England I venture to make this 

last-minute appeal to you to release Mahatma Gandhi If 

Gandhi’s life is lostT the possibility of friendl> relations between India 
and England will be seriously 3 eopardised ” 

The view that Government ran no risk if they released Gandhi now that 
his life was m dangei, and that there was no loss of prestige, was expressed 
by Mr Arthur Moore m a statement 

There were numerous appeals to the Viceroy from all over India to release 
Gandhi unconditionally Two mterestmg events deserve notice m this 
coimection Amongst the numerous meetmgs held m^the country demandmg 
Gandhi’s release was one presided over by Justice Biswas m Calcutta and 

another, — of the clerks of the Gk>vernment of India Secretariat, held 

opposite the Secretariat Buildings m New Delhi 

At 9 o’clock on the mommg of March 3rd, Gandhi broke the 21-day 
fast with a small glass of orange jmce and a tea-spoonful of glucose This 
was the seventeenth fast which Gandhi has undergone and the jBfth major 
fast But none of them had caused greater anxiety and alarm to the doctors 
as well as to the pubhc than the present fast, when as Dr Bidhan Chandra 
Hoy put it, ‘‘ he was very near death ” When the grave tone of the medical 
bulletms was recalled to Dr B C Roy, he exclaimed “ Mahatmaji fooled 
us all ” Dr B C Hoy addressing a meeting of the staff and students of the 
Calcutta University revealed wlmt Gandhi said after the fast was over 
‘‘ I do not know why providence has saved me on this occasion, possibly 
it is because he has some more mission for me to fulfil ” 

Mr Horace Alexander, Chief of th.e Friends’ Ambulance Umt (India), 
who had been m Poona and saw Gandhi twice dunng the period of his fast, 
said that whatever other significance Gandhi’s fast might have “To me 
I think above all, it is a call to rededication In part, to me, it is solemn 
act of self-purification and re-dedication for the sms and sufferings of India 
and of the world ” 
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The fast ended but Go\ eminent adopted an unexpected course in ha\ in^ 
Qidered that no "visitois except Gandhi^s sons should be pel nutted to be 
present at the time of breaking the fast and that any statement emanating 
from Gandhi or 6*001 persons ha^ mg access to him, should be pressad vised bv 
the Pro\ ineial Press Ad\ iser before they could be published This prohibitory 
order continued to be m force for a peiiod of six months and 21 da>s 
Suddenly on the 24th of Septembei the Bombay Government flung a surprise 
on the pubhc of India that the^ had “ ^’Vlthdrawn their order requiring sub- 
mission for the scrutin}^ of the Provincial Pzess — ^Adviser of all the state- 
ments emanating from IVIr Gandhi 01 from persons havmg access to him ” 
This was undoubtedly far the most intriguing statement made by the Goxern- 
ment of Bombay at a time when the political outlook was assuming all the 
colours of the sky at sunset Lord Lmhthgow w as to leave India in about 
three w eeks The new Viceroy designate was making forecasts of his future 
work, its difficulties and dangers and his hopes and ambitions in that behalf, 
in valedictory addresses and farewell speeches No one was expecting a 
statement from Gandhi at this hour He had broken his fast on the 3rd 
March, 1943 and 2nd March w’-as the last da\ on which any friend had met 
him and had conversations if anj^ Six months and twentv days had elapsed 
and any statement which such fi lends might have had to make would be 
stale and out of time Wh> then did the Bombay Government make this 
announcement which appears to have been somewhat pompously broadcast 
on the radio on the previous day Echo answers, why 

The Fast Ended 

The great ordeal ended It was an ordeal far moie severe than tht 
ordeals of fire and water of the ancient days, because it was prolonged and 
not momentary, it was self-imposed and not extraneous What the Britisli 
Government would not do, Gandhi’s pious resolve and the prayerful appeals 
to a higher tribunal of the whole world successded in achieving, namelv, 
saving Gandhi from the jaws of death Veiily Faith is gieatei than know- 
ledge and “ works ” wrought by faith have the potency of miiacles The 
survival of Gandhi gave point to the old pioblem fiom which his last aiosf 
Every one was curious, yea, anxious to know what would be the next step ^ 
Would Authority at least now relent, and with a spirit of penitence, make 
amends for its callousness of heart and impeneti ability of mmd The occasion 
recalls a statement made later in May 1943 by Bernard Shaw the authorized 
version of which runs as follows — “ You may quote me as declaring that 
the imprisonment of Gandhi is the stupid blunder the Government has lei 
itself be landed m by its Right wing mcurable die-hards It and the impardon- 
able flogging busmess, associated with it, have wiped out our moral case against 
Hitler The King should release Mr Gandhi unconditionally as an act of 
grace unconnected with pohey and apologise to him for the mental defective - 
ness of his Cabmet That would do what is possible to save the Indian 
situation ” Brave words these and just ones too, but statesmanship was 
b^krupt if not dead m Europe and what little remamed was obsessed with 
W estem superiority of race, civilization and weapons of murderous warfare ^ 

The British worship at the shrme of Prestige — that woid which Montague 
apostraphised m 1912 while he was Under Secretary of State for India and he 
then prayed for its obliteration from the English dictionaiy But the word 
smvives m the lexicon of life Law is to the British more than aU life, though 
life IS immensely richer, more complex and more human than law or logic 
Thus the conflict between Bntam and India m which the fast took origm 
continued unabated, if anythmg in an aggravated form, as not mciely 
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the cause but also as the inevitable effect Gandhi’s letteis to the V^ceiov 
in August and Septembei made it amph^ cleai that he would be paiepaied to 
examine Goveimnent’s chaiges against himself and the Congiess and dissociate 
both from them, on being satisfied with the evidence in this behalf But anv 
condemnation of \iolence, any withdrawal of lesolutions when effected while 
undei duiess, would be of no gieatei value than confessions made to the 
Police Take the accused befoie the magistiate or the 3udge and lecord the 
statements foi them to be of value as evidence This is an elemental > pro- 
ceduie in Biitish Law ^ Would not a condemnation and a withdrawal based 
upon appieciation of evidence be of leal moral value to Gov^eimnent ^ But 
what have Governments to do with moral values oi ethical standaids ^ 
They are the phantasies of samts foi whom modem daj politics has no place 
in the economy of the state * 

No, it was Gandhi and Gandhism that Chiu chill was out to crush fox long 
This Satyagiaha is a weapon far too poweiful in the hands of an Orient'll 
nation under the leadeiship of a saint and statesman foi all the modern 
weapons of Western waifaie It was not enough that Gandhi was a pait> 
to the Bomba;^ Resolution offeimg armed help to the allied nations It was 
nothing to Biitam if Gandhi abjiued all plans of Congress and undei took to 
co-opeiate with INIr Jimiah as the premier of the National Government 
Yes, historv lepeats itself It was open to the Biitish to have allowed the 
Ameiican colonies to set up then home, but toil and tears and blood and 
sweat ’ had to effect the separation ^Vhen destmy diags one fiom in fiont 
and fates drive one from behind, there is no foice that can oveicome either 
via a te?go oi vis a fionte It is the Irishman that is 3 ocularly reported to 
have said I will be di owned, nobody shall save me ” But latteilv, John 
Bull seems to have copied the wisdom of Pat across the Iiish Channel 

Theie aie certain points of general uiteiest to note m legaid to the Fast 
The consideiateness with which the gates of the Aga Khan Palace were thrown 
open to \ isitois although it was fiist limited to family membeis, relations and 
those whom Gandhi wished to see, soon lost its iigidity and innumerable 
visitors lined the pathway to what had by now become a pilgrimage, loi the 
general apprehension was that the countiy was to witness a self-immolation 
It was made amply clear what the fast to capacity meant and what it did 
not mean 

The United Press learns from a leading personality credited with the 
knowledge of Gandhi’s mmd that the general mterpretation given to Gandhi’s 
statement in his letter to the Viceroy that his fast was a fast ^‘according to 
capacity ” and therefoie he could give it up any moment if his capacity 
was found to be at its end, was wrong On certain pievious occasions as 
durmg his fast in connection with the Commmial Award, Gandhi declared 
that the fast would be unto death, xmless a satisfactory settlement was 
leached, but this time the fast was according to capacity which meant up 
to three weeks, winch, he thought before he embaiked on it, to be his capacity 
this time It was, therefore, to continue till the end of the stipulated period 
of three weeks unless it ended earlier in death or release 

Amongst the visitors were the old friends’^and fellow workers of Gandhi 
mcludmg two English friends, Mr Alexander and Mr Symmond The 
presence of C Ra3agopalachari, G D Birla, Bhulabhai Desai and Munshi 
and K Srinivasan led people to thmk that the talks imghv tend to become 
political towards the fag end of the fast and such an inference wasfiot alto- 
gether unfounded since in the request made to the Viceroy for permission 
to see Gandhi after the fast, it was broadly hinted by the leaders concerned 
that there were grounds for the hope that further talks might prove fruitful 

XI C Vol II— PI 
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111 resohmg the deadlock Another little incident connected with the fast 
that (1) the thiee-line statement issued by JVIr William Philips that 
‘ phases ol the situation m India requnmg discussion aie bemg handled bj 
the high olhcials of the Governments of the Umted States and Gieat Britain ” 
created little enthusiasm in political cncle at Poona, who felt that “ whatevei 
is to be done must be done before it is too late ” and (2) that C Rajagopala- 
chaii had a second meeting on Monday with Mr William Philips in connection 
^Mth Gandhi’s fast The first meetmg between them took place on February 
19 when the Leaders’ Conference opened m New Delhi The public were 
mclmed to interpret this hmt from Mr Philips that he was referring to 
talks between Lord Halifax and Coidell Hull but the latter’s statement cleared 
all doubt in the matter A third pomt of mterest and one, in fact, of the 
utmost interest was that as a token of their veneration and affection for 
Gandhi the Bombay Stock Exchange collected a sum of Rs 50,000 for the 
rehef of people and cattle Rs 35,000 are allocated to the Bijapur Famine 
Rehef Committee for rehef of people and cattle, Rs 3,000 to the Chimur 
Rehef Fund and Rs 4,000 to different mstitutions for relief of cattle One 
other and important pomt was a scandalous legend which grew in connection 
with the fast that somethmg like food was administered to Gandhi secretly 
to save his life durmg the crisis on the 10th to 12th It is appropriate that 
two authoritative statements of fact by Devadas Gandhi and Dr B C Roy 
be incorporated here 

Mr Devadas Gandhi, who returned from Poona to Bombay on Maich 
7th after seemg Gandhi issued the following statement to the press 

Then there is the sweet lime juice stoiy I do not 
exactly know the fruit called ‘ sweet lime ’ But a foreign coiiespondent 
very naturally asked me whether he would be right m drawing the 
mference that somethmg sweet like honey ot glucose, had been added 
to the juice To my knowledge the plam word “ orange” is used m 
English to mean both ‘‘ mosambi ” and santara” And it was 
mosambi juice, miscalled sweet lime juice, that was added in mmute 
•quantities to the water with no admixture of anything else The 
change from lemon juice to orange juice was made, in accordance with 
the terms of the fast, when for two days it had become impossible for 
Gandhiji to drink water and it took him five minutes to gulp one ounce 
of water I believe he took an average of less than six ounces ol 
juice mixed in sixty ounces of water per day during the fast ” 

And here is Dr B C Roy’s elucidation of facts on the conclusion of 
Gandhi’s fast 

‘‘ There are more thmgs m heaven and earth than are dreamt of b> 
many of us Mahatma Gandhi had told the doctors attendmg on him 
that m case he became unconscious he should not be given nourishment 
of any kmd, and the doctors fulfilled this duty of carrying out his 
wishes If he could not take the water he needed owing to nausea, 
he was prepared, however, to mix it with substances that would make it 
more palatable, such as potassium citrate, sodium citiate, or even, to 
some extent with sweet hme As soon as he was able to take the water 
he needed, Mahatma Gandhiji dropped the quantity of sweet lime juice 
that was mixed with it ” 

FmaUy we may refer here to America’s deep but subdued sympathy 
with Indian aspirations and disabihties The great fast of Gandhi gave 
occasion for demonstiations of America’s true democratic and humanitarian 
spirit While it is true that aH over India unknown to the public there were 
hundreds of people who observed the full 21 day fast almost concurrently 
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A\ith Gandhi and millions obser\ed symbolic fasts \ar\ing fiom a day to 
a eek oi ten da\ s, the ne^\ s that in America, a s\ mpathetic fast as obser^ ed, 
bears a measiue of significance onlj. commensurate T^ith its unexpectedness 
On this sub 3 ect Hilda Wieium Boulter wiites to the Press and we quote 
the rele\ ant passage 

“ But throughout the length and breadth of America the great 
majority of the people are uneasily conscious that their friend, cousin 
and present Aliy, Great Britam, is not behavmg towards the people 
ot India as they would have expected her to beha\e The people of 
America, while aware that they do not completely understand the 
whole complex problem of India are sure that there is a moral issue 
mvolved, and that on this moial issue thev do not approve of the 
present policy of the British Go\ernment There are many aspects of 
the problem of India which trouble the people of America, but they 
are sympathetic towards the people of India just the same ’ 

The Resignations 

It has often been stated m relation to India’s agitation smce the buth 
of the Congress that the Enghshman imderstands only two thmgs, — ^the 
murder of some high officer or the resignation of some high official The 
Congress would not, however, endorse the former and could not mduce the 
latter So it w’-as that it took to Saty'agraha and a programme ot suffermg 
rangmg from lathi charges by Police to fasts It is true that earher m its 
history India witnessed some notable resignations such as of Sir S P Sinha, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Shankaran Nair of their membei ship of the Execu- 
tive Council as a protest agamst the repressive policies of Government from 
time to time On the 17th of February 1943, how ever, a w eek after Gandhi’s 
fast had begun, India witnessed the most magmficent, the most spectaculai 
and the most timely of these resignations when Sir H P Mody and Shris 
Aney and Sarkar resigned from the Executiv^e Council of the Government 
of India as a protest against Government’s failure to release Gandhi We 
append below the commumque of Government and relevant statements by 
each of the three noble sons of India — 

The Hon’ble Sir H P Mody, K B E , the Hon’ble Mr N R Sarker 
and the Hon’ble Mr M S Aney having tendered their resignations of 
the office of Member of the Governor-Generars Executive Council, 
Hjs Excellency the Governor-General has accepted their resignations ” 
A jomt statement issued by the three says 

Our resignations from His ExceUency the Governor-General’s 
Council have been annoimced, and aU that we desire to do is to say by 
way of explanation that certam differences arose on what we regarded 
as a fundamental issue (the issue of the action to be taken on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast) and we felt we could no longer retam our offices We 
wish to place on record our warm appreciation of the couitesy and con- 
sideration His Excellency the Viceroy extended to us throughout the 
period during which we had the privilege of bemg associated with him 
m the government*bf the countiy ” 

We have yet to deal with the most outstandmg event arrived at from the 
fast India left no stone unturned m striving to save Gandhi’s life Appeals 
to Government failed and prayers to the AJmighty remamed the only chance 
Hanger begets faith even in the sceptic and millions offered prayers m this 
behalf to whom the thought is perhaps a strange one The nation could not 
be content with it The leaders felt that organized effort should be made 
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to &a^e Gandhi s iile, bv addiessmg themselves to the solution of the laigei 
problem of the political deadlock in India A ci isis may induce i easonableness 
m men s mmds ^hich is not m evidence dm ing times of peace and tranquillity 
And so far as Gandhi is concerned he is always leady to pay heed to counsels 
of TMsdom and moderation Accoidmgly the initiative was taken fanly 
early m the fast by pubhc men noted for their sobriety and sedateness to 
convene a confeience of one himdied and fifty good men and true, and the 
date fixed T\as the 17th February Ultimately the confeience met on the 
19th Febiuary and set itself to woik m earnest Time was the essence of 
amtat’on Accoidmgly the Ehaftmg Committee of the Leadeis’ Confeience 
^ich met at New Delhi on 19th Februaiy adopted a resolution mging the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi 

In view of the leports leceived about Gandhi’s health, the Committee 
resolved to send the draft resolution to the Vieeioy for immediate action 
The resolution was placed before the conference on the 20th February and 
speakers on it mcluded Di Jayakar, Sn Maharaj Sing, Sii A H Ghaznavi, 
Dr Shyama Piasad Mookeijee, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, Master Tara Smgh 
Ml N M Joshi The Committee appealed to the people of all cieeds 
and communities to offei special prayers on Sunday, Febiuaiy 21, foi Gandhi’s 
life 

Sir Tej Bahadui Sapru presided over the open session held on the 20th 
February and m the course of his eloquent address breathing a new file and 
fervour, he stated 

“ I beheve, that one lesson, which is lemforced by British 

history, is that the British Government has always settled with lebels 
rather than with loyahsts I am not downhearted when Mahatma Gandhi 
IS put down by the Home Member as a lebel I still live m the hope 
there will be a settlement with these rebels and when it itakes place, men 
hke you and me wiU be ignored Personally I am not m a very 

hopeful frame of mind, because if Government had mtended to iclease 
him they would not have accepted the resignation of the thiee mcmbeis 
But whatever may be the situation w e hav^e got our du fcy We have got to 
show that we are anxious for reconciliation foi settling down for con- 
structive work and we are insistent that Mahatma Gandhi should be 
released at once ” 

The Standmg Committee sent a cable demandmg the release of Gatidhi, 
to the Prime Mmister Ml Churchill, copies of which were sent to Mr 
Arthur Greenwood, Leader of the Opposition and Sir Percy Harris, Leader 
of the Liberal Party m the House of Commons In reply to the Cable, 
!Mr ChurchiU said from his sick bed — 

The Government of India decided last August that Mi Gandhi 
jand other leaders of Congress must be detained for reasons which have 
been fully explamed and are well undei stood The reasons for that 
decision have not ceased to exist and His Majesty’s Government endorse 
the determination of the Government of India not to be deflected from 
their duty Towards the peoples of India and of the United Nations by 
Mr Gandhi’s attempt to secure his uneonditi<5tial release by fasting 
The first duty of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment IS to defend the soil of India from mvasion by which it is still 
menaced and to enable India to play her part in the general cause of the 
United Nations There can be no justification for discriminatmg between 
Mr Gandhi and other Congress Leaders The responsibility, theiefoie, 
rests entirely with Mr Gandhi himself ” 
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When the Fast is studied m all its phases, there remains one ia\>>te 3 ^y 
uncleaied namely ^\hy Gandhi’s letter of the 2Srd Septembci, 1942 in'^hich 
he deploied the leported destruction was not gnen due iDubhcity This 
m>sterv i elating to the Yiceroy-Gandhi letters was however cleared b> 
Ml Amei^’s statement of 25th June, 1943 

IVIi Ameiy, dealt in the House of Commons with an assertion by ]\Ir 
Soreixsen (Labom) that a letter from Gandhi to the Vxceroj on September 23, 
1942, condemnmg -violence, was omitted from the published correspondence 
^Ir Soiensen asked wh}' no refeience was made either b^ the Viceroy or 
the Secretary of State for India to the existence of this letter ]Mr Aniery 
said — 

‘‘ Mr Soiensen is under a misapprehension The onh letter recei\ed 
from JMr Gandhi during Septembei w^as addressed not to the Viceroy 
but to the Secretary of the Home Department of the Government of 
India This was dated Septembei 23 and was so described m the 
mateiial given to the Press in India It was refeiied to m ]Mr Gandhi’s 
letter of January 19, though incorrectly, as the letter of September 21, 
and was consequently so described m the correspondence given to the 
Press in London WTiile ref err mg to the reported deplorable destruc- 
tion ” he said that the responsibility for it rested with Government 
and not with the Congress Party, and did not categorically condemn 
acts of violence” 

jVIi Sorensen said that IVIr Rajagopalachari had specifically stated that 
the letter was sent by JVlr Gandhi condemning these acts of violence He 
asked if this was known to the Viceroy and why nothing was said about it 
at the time when Mr Gandhi was bemg criticised for not expressmg an 
oinnion on these acts of v lolence IMr Amery said 

No Either Ml Sorensen or !Mr Rajagopalachaii has been misled, 
hov/evei unwuttmgly, by the slip of JVJi Gandhi’s pen ” 

IVIr Amery ’s statement cannot go unchallenged presenting as it does two 
or more equivocations In the &st place, the professed pubhcation of 
Gandhi’s letter of -the 23rd September, 1942, was done doubtless but done 
as part of the correspondence on the Fast on the 14th February 1943, that 
IS 4 days subsequent to its commencement One is apt to think from Mr 
Amery’s statement that it was pubhshed m September 1942 If it had been 
published m its entirety then and there, Gandhi’s condemnation of the acts 
of violence by people outside would have had a telling and forthright effect 
m subduing them Mr Amery’s contention however is that the condemna- 
tion was not categorical, but that he had only referred to the reported deplor- 
able destruction ‘^No” he said a good deal more He ‘‘claimed that the 
Congress policy still remains unequivocally non-violent” and m respect of 
sabotage he stated “ surely the Government have ample resources to deal 
wuth any overt act of violence ” IVIi Amery refeis to IVIr Rajagopalachari 
Let the latter speak for himself through his communication to the Press on 
March 8th, 3 months before the inteipellationm the Commons Says C R — 
“Ever smce the Gandhi-Lmhthgow correspondence was published on 
February 10 th, one outstandmg fact that has transpired m that correspondence 
has given cause for much puzzlement No explanation has yet been tendered 
by the official world Gandhiji’s disapproval of the acts of sabotage and 
violence that followed his airest was explicitly expressed m his letter to tiie 
Government of India dated 2Srd September 1942 Had this letter or the 
substance of it been pubhshed at the time, it would have effectively stopped 
the exploitation of his name as well as of the Congress by those who carried 
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on and encouiaged these acts The suppression of this letter gives rise to the 
feeling that once the situation was thought by the Government to be in hand, 
they preferred repression to being under any obligation to Gandhiji The 
battle betveen sabotage and repression was permitted to go on, so to say in 
complete darkness as to Gandhi] I’s views Those who felt that secret orga- 
msation and destruction of public property could not possibly have been ad- 
vised by Gandhiji and who deplored the progress of repression have a right 
to complam that Gandhiji’s letter to the Government of India in September 
last should not have been suppressed 

The Viceioy, when he saw me m November deploied the absence of any 
condemnation of these happenmgs on Gandhiji’s part though he had news- 
papers On November 12, after my request was refused by the Viceroy, 
I said to the press at New Delhi ‘‘ If I had thought that there was the 
shghtest chance of the present disturbances bemg encouraged by the fact of 
my visit I would not have thought of askmg for permission for the visit 
My views aie so clear and so well-known that I hoped that even the fact of 
my visit would discourage the disturbances and automatically switch the 
mmd of the people engaged m the disturbances to the result of my talks, and 
IS, therefore, in my opmion, most imfortunate that the Viceroy has decided 
to refuse the chance of settlement®’ The next day, in another statement 
I said to the press that It was unfan to expect Gandhiji from mside prison 
to express an opmion on what is happening without being asked by anyone, 
and that it was one of the things I had intended to ehcit from Gandhiji if 
I had been permitted to see him ” Little did I know when I made these 
statements on November 12 and 13 that the Viceroy had this letter of 
September 28 from Gandhi]i in his hands all the time Even if the Viceroy 
had grounds to be dissatisfied with the letter on account of its other contents 
and deficiencies, if he had told me something about the letter, many innocent 
people could have been saved from much suffering — Hxndu 

At a Press Conference at New Delhi on February 22, 1943, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru declared “Had the letter been pubhshed at that time, the 
pubhc would have realized that the Mahatma’s loyalty to the doctrine of 
Non-violence was as stiong as before and it would have strengthened the 
hands of men hke Mr Rajagopalachaii m tellmg the public that those who 
were creatmg the disturbance were domg so against the Mahatma’s whole 
life ” IVIr Rajagopalaohari himself, on March 9, reiterated the point and 
nghtly claimed that timely publication of the letter would have “ effectively 
stopped the exploitation of the Mahatma’s name ” by those engaged m 
violence 

The letter had possibilities of good, but the authorities chose to maintain 
their own method of combatmg the movement When “C R ” sought an 
mterview with Mahatma Gandhi m November 1942, one of his objects, he 
said, was to find out why the Mahatma had kept silent The Mahatma had 
not done so , but “ C R ” had no means of knowmg this These pomts 
Mr Amery has not tried to answer and declared instead that Mr Rajagopala- 
chan was “ misled ” by “ a shp of Mr Gandhi’s pen ” 

Smuts on the Fast 

“Maude Royden combats Mr Colies who had written a letter on Gandhi’s 
Fast which he concluded saymg, “Let u.s be careful not to let Mahatmaji 
bamboozle us agam ” She quotes Field Marshall Smuts on the 
Technique of Fasting F M Smuts does not defend or denounce this 
strange method of coercion or conviction 
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“ He (Gandhi) makes himself a sufferer in older to make him mo^e the 
sympathy and gam the support of otheis from the cause he has at heart 
Wheie oidinar;^ political methods of reasoning and pei suasion fail, he falls 
back on this new technique based upon the ancient practices of India and the 
East It IS a piocedme which deser\es the attention of political thinkers 
It is Gandhi’s destructn e contribution to political method 

“Let me conclude with one other thought Many people, even some, who 
admne him sincerely, will differ from some of his ideas and some of his wa\s 
of doing thmgs His style of doing thmgs is individual, is his own and as m 
this case does not confoimto the usual standards But however often we ma^^ 
differ from him, we are conscious all the time of his sincerity, his unselfishness 
and above all of his fundamental and univ^ersal humanity He always acts 
as a great human, with deep s^unpathy for men of all classes and all races 
and especially for the underdog His outlook has nothing sectional about it 
but is distinguished by that universal and eternal human which is the hall- 
mark of true greatness ” Time d? Tide, May 1st, 1943. 

« mm 

GANDHI TI’S FASTS 

(1) 1918 For the Ahmedabad Mill workers’ wage increase A fast 
unto death Ended m three days 

(2) 1921 To allay the disorders m Bombay at the time of Prince of 
Wales’s visit Fiv e days fast 

Hmdu-Muslim diffeiences and communal riots in different parts of the 
countiy in 1924 led to a twenty-one days fast It was undertaken in Delhi 
at the residence of Maulana Mahomed Aii Never before in the public life of 
India did an act of self-immolation by an indiv idual stir the conscience of the 
countiy ’s leadeis so deeply An all-party conference was hastily summoned, 
and on the leaders’ pledmg “to do then utmost to ensure that his resolutions 
are earned out and all violatois strictly condemned,” the fast was given up 

In Novembei 1925 Mahatma Gandhi discovered an error among the 
inmates of Sabarmati Ashram and this led to a seven-days fast 

In 1982, Mahatma Gandhi was serving a term of imprisonment at 
Yeravada Jail, when the Communal Award was announced He decided to 
stake his life to avert the disaster of an electoral division among Hindu ranks 
A fast unto death was undei taken No food was to be taken, save water with 
or without salt or soda, from the noon of September 20 

Five days later, the Poona Pact was signed as a result of which the 
Depressed Classes agreed to forego separate electorates on the assurance of 
constitutional safeguards A Government commumqne issued later conveyed 
official affirmation and acceptance of the pact The fast was broken and the 
Harijan movement was born for the removal of the social disabihties of the 
Depressed Classes 

There can be no doubt as to the triumph of this fast It unsettled a 
settled constitutional fact and whipped Hindu society into a vigorous cam- 
paign for removal of untouchabihty Reforms achieved under the stress of 
the fast would perhaps, m the ordmary course, have taken a decade to bring 
about 

Haidly two months had passed, when Gandhiji entered upon another 
fast because the ]ail authorities refused permission to Appa Saheb Patwardhan 
to do scavenger’s work The authorities yielded before he had fasted two 
days 

Meantime the work of Harijan reform went apace From distant 
Malabar Kelappan started Satyagraha for securing Harijans’ entry mto the 
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famous leiiiple at Guiu^a^ui Ai'i aniioiincemeiit ^\ent foith fiom Mahatma 
Gandhi that a fast would be me^titable it oithodox} was unielenting 
ConseiA^tism was suimountcd and the people oi GmiuaMU ^ oted h^ an 
exwhelmmo majority m favour ot iemo\al of leatiictions 

But m May the same year, Mahatma Gandhi went on a self-puiificatoxv 
fist foi 21 days It was ‘‘ a heai t piai cr for pmification ot myself and m\ 
associates foi greatei vigilance and w a+chfulness in connection with the 
Haiijrn cause ’’ Government released Gandhiji on the same da^ The 
last was successfully concluded on May 30 at “Painakuti” m Poona 

In July 19S4, an u xte lefoimci atl icked an oppoent of Harijan moi ement 
1 ith a lathi Mahatma Gandhi, wa:> pained at the beliayal of violence and 
undeitook a seven days’ fast as penance toi the intoleiance shown by oppo- 
nents tow aids one anothei ” 

The next fast m chionological oidei is that comiected wnth the Rajkot 
incident m 1939 directed agamst tne rulex of this small Kathiawar State on 
March 3 Viceroy’s mteiventioii led to the appomtment of Sii Mauiice 
Gwyer as aibitrator and the fast was gn en up on the fifth daj Sii Mam ice’s 
award upheld Gandhiji’s contention, but two months latei, Gandhiji declared 
that he had detected a tinge of violence m his last, and, theiefoie, consideied 
the pact null and v oid 

On Febiuaiy 10, 1943 Mahatma Gandhi while undei detention at the 
Aga Khan Palace, staited ‘‘ a fast accoidmg to capacity This was of 
twent} one days’ dmation 

Bhansali’s Fast 

At the time of the fast, the public w^eie gieatly agitated to know whethei 
Gandhi was peimitted to get into touch with Pi of Bhansali The cories- 
pondence published in June 1944 thiow’^s light on the subject Gandhi wired 
to the Secretary, Home Department, Bombay Government on 24-11-1942 
as follows — 

Professor Bhansali one time fellow , Elphmstone College, left 
College m 1926 and joined Sabaimati Ashram He is reported by daily 
press to be fasting without watei iieai Sevagiam Ashram, Waidha, ovei 
alleged Chimur excesses Would like estabhsh direct telegraphic contact 
with him through Superintendent for ascertainmg cause of fastmg, his 
condition I would like to dissuade him if I find his fast morally 
unjustified I make this request for humanity’'’s sake — K Gandhi ” 
To that telegram of 24th November which Gandhi requested the Inspec- 
tor-General of Prisons to communicate to the Bombay Govermnent 
telephone or wire, the Bombay Government replied on 30ili November, 1942 
that ‘‘ Government is unable to sanction your request to be allowed to 
communicate with him If however you desire to advise him for humamta- 
rian reasons to abandon this fast, this Government will make arrangements 
to communicate your advice to him ” The letter reached Gandhi 10 days 
after (3rd December) after the despatch of his message 

I am sorry ” says Gandhi, for the Government’s rejection of my 
request, as I beheve m the legitimacy and even necessity of fasting under 
given circumstances I am unable to advise abandonment of Pi of Bhansali’s 
fast, unless I know that he has no justifymg reason for it If the newspaper 
report is to be believed, there seems to foe legitimate giounds for his fast and 
I must be content to lose my friend, if I must — K Gandhi ” 

Prof Bhansah, an inmate of the Sevagram Ashram and an associate of 
Mahatma Gandhi, approached the Hon’ble Mi M b Aney, Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, at his official residence at New Delhi on November 1st 
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in order to bung to his notice lepoits of alleged excesses committed b\ the 
pohee and the militaij duiing the recent disturbances m the Central Pio’' iiices 
Prof Bhansali told 3Ii Aney that reports of the happenings like those alleged 
to have taken place at Chimui (in the CP) were painful in their nature 
The Secretai}^ of State had been telling Parhament and thiough it, the \sorld 
outside that the measmes taken by the Go\einment of India to suppress 
the mo\ement had the support of tne Indian Membeis of the Exeeutue 
Council who were in a majoiity Prof Bhansah, theiefoie, lequested 
]\Ir Aney to use his influence with the Go\ernment for getting appointed a 
committee of inquiry into these complaints and to see that such thmgs, if true, 
were not repeated m futme 

JVIi Aney replied that he had recened Dr Moonje’s statement as veil as 
a representation from some Nagpur ladies about the occurrence at Chimur, 
besides a laige number of let ter » fiom members of the public As much time 
had elapsed smee the events took place, it vas not eas> to do an;^ thing 
about It nov 

Prof Bhansah then urged IVIi Aney that he himself and am one else, 
vho vas wilhng, should go to Chimur and make inqunies on the spot 
jVIi Ane}/ told Pi of Bhansah that he was not prepared to undertake any such 
investigation 

Mr Aney then blamed Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress for all these 
happenings, since they had staited the present struggle despite all his warnings 
They should have thought of these things before launchmg the movement 
Prof Bhansah said that he understood IVIr Anej^’s trend of tnought, 
but happenings hke those at Chimur vere \er\ pamful to him If Mr Aney 
found himself helpless e'ven in getting appointed an inquir> committee into 
the affair, he should resign his membership of the Go^ ernment and make it 
clear that he did not fa\our the attitude and pohey of the Go-v ernment in 
j these matteis 

Piof Bhansah was then left with his companion, ]VIi Balvantsingh 
He abstained from food and water and in the afternoon also imposed silence 
upon himself At about 5-80 pm an older was served upon him and 
Mr Balvantsingh, signed by the Heputy Commissioner, ordermg him under 
the Hefence of India Rules to leave the limits of Helhi Province within three 
hours as his presence was considered to be undesirable Prof Bhansah was 
arrested at 9-45 p m and taken to the New Helhi Pohee Station and there- 
after taken to Wardha 

The Hindu wrote a trenchant editorial at the time which we 
leproduce below — 

“ Prof Bhansah’s purpose m seekmg the mteiview was to impress 
on Mr Aney the necessity for a judicial enquiry mto the conduct of 
the police and soldiers at the -village of Chimur m the C P during the 
disturbances that took place there m the middle of August A number 
of officials were killed in that outbreak , and it is alleged that when 
police and military forces were despatched theie and wholesale airests 
of the male population were made, an orgy of rape and lootmg was 
indulged m These allegations were brought to the notice of the local 
Government by Di Moonje and by certam ladies of Nagpur who 
visited Chimui m September In a long commumque issued about the 
middle of October the C P Government announced their decision not 
to order an enquiry into the allegations, and tried — ^very unconvmcmgly 
— ^to defend this decision ” 

The events that followed m the wake of the resolution of the A I C C 
passed m Bombay on the 8th August were of a variegated character For a 
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demonstration of non-violent reaction and resistance to \\hat is consideied 
Executive arbitrariness and irresponsibility the fast embarked upon by 
Prof Bhansali 'would have few equals m history Pi of Bhansali must not 
be visuahsed by the designative prefix of Professor as a burly professor of 
portentous dimensions accounted cap-a-pie in dresses fashioned in Oxford 
Street or Bond Street or at any rate, in Whitea'W'ay Laidlaw or Asquith 
and Lord He is, it is true, a tall, well made man of big build and stature with 
only a lorn cloth not reachmg above the loins or below half the thigh, with a 
stout big rope round his waist One might take him for a convalescent 
lunatic fresh from a mental hospital or a member of the aboriginal tubes res- 
cued from the wilds of Bhilisthan or the Santhal Paraganas or at best when 
seen m the Sevagram Ashram m the burnmg sun at 11 a m , during the break- 
fast hour, teaclmig a little urchm the alphabet, folk- tales or the wonders 
of the world, as a Primary School Teacher receivmg no grant from Govern- 
ment but making his li'ving by obtaining per capita allowances or doles from 
the village residents Like the saint of Po'wnar, Vmoba who was imearthed 
from his obscure Ashram and thrown up mto the world of politics at the time 
of Individual Civil Disobedience as its rahbai or leader even so Bhansali 
has emerged mto publicity and mto — shall we not say, fame, by his magmficent 
fast of 62 days undertaken according to the strictest lules of Satyagraha in 
order to secure justice for the people of a village called Chimur, where the 
women subjected to alleged mihtary excesses, had no relief, no attention, 
no person to complam to, who would witness their grief and hear then 
grievance Unable to bear the measure of helplessness suffered by these 
God-forsaken and Govemment-forsaJcen villagers, the professor went to Delhi 
to see Mr Aney and appraise him of the happemngs m Chimur Why he 
chose Aney is clear Chimur is situated m the C P , Wardha Distiict is not 
far away from Mr Aney’s place m Berar Ties of common language and a 
common province must normally brmg together two citizens close knit by* 
common sympathies not merely of local but of wider humanitarian origin 
Hon’ble Mr Aney pleaded inabihty to do anythmg and felt unable to accom- 
pany Bhansali to Chimur and the latter was ordered to quit Delhi by the 
earhest tram When he failed to do so, he was arrested and entrained to 
Wardha A press message of 28th November stated as follows — 

“ It may be recalled that after his return from Delhi, where he had 
been to mterview Mr M S Aney m connection with the alleged mihtary 
excesses m Chimur village. Prof Bhansah went on fast at Chamur on 
November 11 as a protest against the Gk)vernment’s refusal to hold an 
enquiry The request of friends that he should at least take water 
durmg the fast has not met with success The pohce brought him back 
to Sewagram on November 13 Prof Bhasanh started on foot on 
November 19 and reached Chimur on November 22, a distance of 62 
miles The police agam brought him back to Sewagram on the 23rd 
and on the 25th Prof Bhansah agam started for Ci^ur on foot He 
was arrested agam on November 27th after he had covered 45 miles 

The Httavada of Nagpur pubhshed on 9-12-’42 a telegram sent by 
Mr Aney to Prof Bhansah Pray give up fast Myself trying what I 
deem proper and possible with faith m God for success of righteous cause ” 
Prof Bhansah, in reply sent a telegram statmg that his cause is righteous 
and purely holy and that he feels honour m offermg his hfe He wished early 
success to Mr Aney’s efforts and requested him to visit Chimur A press 
report on December 12, says “ Prof Bhansah has entered his 38rd 
day of fast to-day He is lying at the guest-house of the late Seth Jamnalal 
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Bajaj at Wardha jVIr K M Muiishi left foi "^^ardha this e\eiuiig \\itli a 
view to persuading him to gi\ e up his fast 

After this bit of news nothing appeared m the Press about Bhansah s 
fast and there took place a whole array of events centermg round 
the fast The C P Government contrary to their appro^ al of the undei- 
standmg reached with the Press Conference m October passed orders that all 
news of Bhansali’s fast must be blacked out from the Press This led to a 
protest from the AU-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and their resolve to 
abstam from publication of the New Year Honours and to observe a hartal on 
the 6 th January This led to reprisals from Government But all is well 
tljat ends well At last one fine mormng, the world got the news that Pro- 
fessor Bhansah had broken his fast on January 12 , 1943 on the 63rd day as 
the result of an understanding arrived at betw een Go\ ernment and himselt 
through the mtercession of Dr Khaaeof Nagpur The relevant com7numqiie 
and connected papers are pubhshed below — 

Fiom Dr Khare to Prof Bhansah — 

“ Dear Bhansah, I saw you on January 8 and had a talk with you 
I had, as a result, full and free discussion with His Excellency about Chi- 
mur incidents As regards complamts as to outrages committed on- 
w^omen of Chimur the demand for pubhc enquiry may not be pursued m 
view of the difficulty of identification after the lapse of time I am m a 
position to assuie you ( 1 ) The C P Government will issue a communique 
to the effect that there was no intention on the part of the Government 
to attribute any ulterior motive to women of Chimur generally and that 
Government attaches and has always attached greatest importance to 
mamtenance of disciphne among the military and police engaged in 
lestoration of order and consideis that respect for honour of women 
and their protection from molestation is and shall be the first essential 
of good disciphne ( 2 ) The ban on Press relatmg to Chimur and Bhan- 
sah affairs will be removed (3) The communique or Press Note etc 
would simultaneously appear in the press with the letters (4) I 
understand that there will be no restrictions to visitors to Chimur now but 
if there is any, they will be removed I am m a position to assure you 
that the Hon Mr M S Aney will 30 m you m your visit to Chimur 
and meet people and Government will not place any restrictions If 
you so desire I have no objection to go with you Yours has been a 
tremendous sacrifice but in view of the above I would request you te 
break your heroic fast 

Yours smeerely, 

(Sd ) Dr Khare 


From Professor Bhansah to Dr Khare — 

“ Dear Khare, Many thanks for your letter and >oui efforts I am 
glad to find that Government are waUmg to issue a communique as sug- 
gested by you and remove the ban on the press as regards Chimur news 
and the restrictions on visitors to Chimur I am also glad that Mr M S 
Aney will be kmd enough to come with me to Chimur and meet the people 
of the \illage and thus concede my request to him , as a man devoted 
to religious life, I have always felt that molestation of even a single 
woman is a crime, not only agamst society but against God Now it Las 
been given to me to communicate this feelmg to others, may be, m a very 
small measure — I am, therefore, beholden to God that He made me the 
instrument of awakening conscience on so vital a question as the honour 
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of \\ omeii \Mien I reco\ ei my strength I shall be glad to visit Chimin 
in compan^^ of Z\Ii Ane^ and yourself In view of icasons given by you 
I agiee to diop the demand for an enquuy and bieak my fast After 
I bleak mv fast no restrictions will be placed on my movements or 
utterances which ma^'- be directed to relief of Chimui oi which i elate 
to mv fast ’ 

Sincerely yours, 

Sd Bhansali 

Piofessoi Bhansali undeitooK latei dmmg Gandhi’s fast a sym23athetic 
but shortly after, he was persuaded to give it up 

It has been stated the public knew little about him, but theie is much 
w orth know mg about him He completed his studies m London wheie he 
had spent nearly three yeais and on his return he served as a piofessoi for 
sometime and then repaired to the Himalayas foi tapas He obseived 
silence foi 7 years and to prevent his bemg tempted to talk, he passed a 
thick coppei wire thiough his lips and tied them down Even aftei his re- 
tmn from the Himalayas, he was feedmg himself only through a small 
straw tube with a thin mixture of ata and water After yeais, he was per- 
suaded by Gandhi to talk Prioi to his fast he was an inmate of the Seva- 
giam Ashram and was subsisting on skimmed milk and potatoes His was 
a strikmg personality that would impress even a casual observer with its 
imposing chaiacter and true to his peisonahty he achieved a feat of 62 -day- 
fast which will abide in the Nation’s memory long 



CHAPTER XIX 
The Fast and After 


The fast w as ovei The ring of jubilation in India o\ ci Gandhi s sur\ iv al 
was only equalled if not excelled by the loar of exultation inBiitain that the 
fast proved a failure To India it was a question of life oi death To Britain 
It was a question of success or failure And the failuie that the fast 
behe\ed to have resulted in, signified to them their piide then satisfaction 
their unalloyed joy ovei the discomfitiue of the enem\ ot Biitam and of the 
Empire How dare Gandhi seek to ele^ ate his cult of non-^ lolence o\ cr that 
of violence of which Britain had been the unchallenged mistiess o^ci tiit 
se\en seas and the fi\e contments ^ Not all the appeals from the diffeien*- 
corners of the woild would melt the heait oi move the mind of Chiu ch 11 
who sings with Shakespeare that “ This England ne\er did noi ne'^ er shaU 
lie at the proud foot of a conqueror '^’lolent oi non-^ lolent ” Not all the 
pious opinion of ecclesiastical dignitaries and Churchmen, scholais and savants 
authois and journalists, poets and philosophers, Captains of Trade and Colo- 
nels of Industry, Piofessors and Pimcipals, students and staff of Colleges 
Ex“Piemiers and Ex-Mmisters Vice ChanceHois of Um'versities and Ro- 
Chancellors, Peeis of the Realm, Baronets and Knights, Titled Aiistociats 
and Ti listed Modeiates, Generals and Field Marshalls, would shake Britam s 
resolve to teach this dependence a much needed lesson that it should not ven- 
ture to raise its head before the mighty Empire on which the smi nevei sets 
The piide of Biitam maj have mounted miles high, but the cause of Ind’a has 
spiead ovei the woild and engendered mteiest, enthusiasm and a spuit ot 
co-operation in the wo Id’s four corneis Do jou estimate the effect of the 
fast by the footrule and the measure tape of resignations of the tw o Adv ocates- 
General, the two Government plead -rs, a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and the three membeis of the Viceroy’s Executiv'^e Council or do you measme 
its eiBBcacy by the moral reactions and the spiritual searchmgs of whole nations 
m the two hemispheres of the world ^ To kmg Ravana with his ten heads 
and twenty arms, his Vedic lore and Shiva Bhakti, Shri Rama was as the 
dust under his feet but violence beat violence mto submission In a more 
advanced age,Hiranya Kashyapa,the devotee of Shiva, who cast his son mto 
flames, threw him mto rivers, flimg him imder the feet of elephants, and 
tortured him with scorpions and snakes, all because he worshipped Vishnu 
had to give way before the faith of his son who bore the sorrows and sufferings 
with piety and devotion, without anger oi malice, castmg off all thought of 
vengeance or vend»^tta It was a clear case of overcommg violence with 
non-violence, hatred with love, darkness with light and death with life 
The wheels of God grind slow but grmd sure and greater empires than those 
of to-day have m the past become subjects of researches m archaeology 

What was wrong with the fast, that people should have gloried over its 
failure ^ Would the same critics have preferred a display of violence for the 
assertion of the national claim, foi the realization of the national purpose^ 
Themselves, the upholders of violence, the empire-builders of to-day condemn 
non-violence-the veiy non-violence which they have conceded m Pacts and 
Agreements when directed to smaller erd, such as agrarian redress * What 
really was objected to was the largei purpose of freedom, the higher claim of 

* See Vol I (History of the Congresb) Appendix. — ^The Gandhi-Irwm Pact 
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Independence The chaiactex of the deadlock is sufficiently cleai to the man m 
the street for to him the issue is plam who should lule India, whethex India 
should be dlaT^^l into the wai and if so as a fiee nation and voluntarily or as 
a sla\e under diness But to the sophisticated politician the issue bristles 
uith difficulties He wishes to know the politics of the deadlock not its 
ethics ^\hich of the seveial levers of the key has gone amiss, where 
should he file the fulcia, may he not open the lock and as locksmiths do, 
bleak off one of the levers which is not operated by the key ^ That is exactly 
what IVIr Ameiy and the British Cabinet proposed doing The lock of India 
has several levels, commimal, territorial, prmcely and orgamzational 
Of these, the last is the most pow erful and the first is the least tempered For 
fear of breakmg the latter because it is brittle and may not be broken at 
the required point, Mr Amery prefers to break the former outright Accord- 
ingly he does not want to have any truck with the Congress He cannot 
manage it except by breakmg it off altogether He has imprisoned the 
Congress orgamzation and m his answers to the reapeated questions put to 
him, he has reiterated the same idea, elando et Caithage elando et Congress 

The deadlock in India is not a umlateral creation Nor is it of accidental 
oiigm Biitain mvolved India in a war not her own, without her knowledge 
or consent India claimed the right to say so and thousands of individuals 
of approved political antecedents and fulfillmg certain rigid conditions in- 
cidental to Satyagraha and Non-violence, courted imprisonment foi assertmg 
the right This was in 1940-41 Then came the episode of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ visit to India with seemmgly an ohve branch which on closer examina- 
tion proved to be a piece of prickly pear or a netwoik of barbed wue On 
its rejection both India and Cripps suffered The latter was hurled down 
from the bad emmence to which by merit he had been raised by Premier 
Churchill and the former once agam went mto the wilderness, as the 
failure of Cripps Mission appeared to have been viewed as a natural land- 
mark m the progress of India’s struggle An mterval of qmescence cannot 
persist long m the midst of a war, violent or non-violent or mixed One 
bide or other must advance or recede It suited the British Government to 
sit tight after Cripps’ return, but it did not fit m with the Congress conception 
of National progress For India, herself bemg a slave, to fight m the name 
of freedom, was not only a mockery but was a tacit acceptance of her 
own thraldom And Congress sought to inaugurate a campaign of Mass Civil 
Disobedience with what immediate result the world well knows For the 
time being, it might have seemed that the deadlock not only remained 
dead but showed no prospect or possibihty of any fresh key bemg inserted 
mto it, to ease it The Congress key got stuck and it would not come out 
or make room for any other key Government kept on teUmg the public 
that It was open to other parties and groups to break the Congress key and 
provide keys of their own with which to open the lock Lots of keys were 
forthcoming and waiting outside m bunches offermg to fit into the lock, but 
they had no chance of even a trial, for the key-hole of the lock was blocked 
The keys outside wanted facilities to contact the key mside, but Government 
would not allow it They steadily developed their charges against it First 
they would not say the Congress key was meant to sabotage the lock, it was 
only the levers that were not all being operated by the key Dater they 
proclaimed that the Congress key was meant to prevent the lock being ever 
opened It was m their view all a wicked design, a wanton mischief 

Liet us trace the development of this theory from the correspondence that 
passed between Gandhi and the Vic^oy in August and September 1942 , 
through the replies given to the many appeals for Gandhi’s release during the 
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fast and the ansTveis to the Leaders’ Confeienceof February, 1943, during the 
fast and finally the aeply gi\en to Gandhi tv hen the latter sought Govern- 
ment’s permission to address a lettei to jVIr Jmnah ansTvermg the latter’s 
suggestion made in his address at the open session of the Mushm League held 
in Delhi in Ma^-, 1943 Let us now study these answers chronologically 
The earhest reference made by JVJr Amery in the House of Commons subse- 
quent to the arrests on the 9th August was on the 11th September, when he 
expressed the hope that “ at some not too far distant time, Indians might be 
able to agree on a constitution, but there could be no greater mistake than 
to negotiate without the shghtest chance of success “ We have to await a 
Congress change of heart” The British Go\ernment will welcome the 
pi ogress of any effrots to estabhsh Indian national unit\ on a firm and last- 
ing basis Broadcastmg on the 29th September, 1942 he said that a ‘‘a cons- 
titution imposed by any one element could not li\e but that is piecisely the 
aim which Gandhi and a handful of associates who control the Congress ha\e 
set before them ” 

Durmg the debate on India Bill on 10th October, 1942, he said — 

“ There can be no question of the Government of India entering 
mto negotiation with Congress leaders, or allowmg others to do so, so 
long as there is danger of recrudescence of the troubles for which they are 
responsible or until they ha\e abandoned their whole policy to control 
India by illegal and re\olutionary methods and are preparing themselves 
to come to an agreed settlement with ourselves and their fellow country- 
men There is no prospect of the appeasement of the Congress m its 
present mood and outlook That woidd onl> create greater difficulties 
with the Muslims and other parties The actual problem is one of find- 
ing a constitution under which the different elements can be reconciled ” 
Apparently this was what he meant by Congress change of heart The 
question of a new constitution was raised 

As a justification for domg nothing, Lord Simon replying to the de- 
bate m the House of Lords, quoted Mr Jmnah, who said, ‘‘We do not want 
under the stress of war emergency to be stampeded mto formmg a Frovisional 
Government which would be of such a character and composition as would 
mihtate or prejudice agamst the Muslim demand for Pakistan 

October 22, 1942 lie Viceroy’s refusal to allow Dr S P Mukerjee 
to see Gandhi, Mr Amery said “ I am not prepared in the present circum- 
stances to permit mterviews with Congress Leaders ” 

November 26 “ The detamed Indian leadeops are permitted to cor- 

respond only with members of faraihes and on domestic matters Whether 
pubhc declaration by them could be permitted depends on its character 
Whether members of Pailiament can correspond with them depends upon 
the discretion of Government of India ” 

“The present European members of the Go\ernor General’s Coimcil 
were bemg retamed merely because of the difficulty m finding suitable 
Indians for the posts ” 

October 20 Mr Amery demed m a broadcast to America the alle- 
gations that Cnpps had offered India an immediate National Government 
but was overruled from London ” 

October 21 Amery said that Churchill did not refuse the right to 
India to be included m the Atlantic Charter and stated that British pohey 
towards India was in harmony with Article 3 of the Charter and the principle 
was laid down 25 years ago ” 
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Octobei 2S Asked to laise the ban on concact bet^\een Congress lea- 
ders and non-Congiess iepiesentati\e& to enaole them, to discuss possible 
political developments Anieiy refused 

xlpiil 8, 1943 Elfoits of Indian political leaders to find a measuie of 
agieement v^ould continue to be welcomed by His Majesty’s Government 
and the Vicerov There would be gieat objection to consultations with 
Congiess leadeis vithout a definite assmance and guarantee of a diffeient 
line of conduct on then pait Other Icadeis had been meeting fiequently 
though he regie cted without agieement 

Fmally the Viceroy made Goveimnent’s position unequivocally cleai 
on April 1, 1943, in his lepl} to Di Sapiu as the head of the Leaders’ 
Conference held after the fast in Delhi on the 20th Maach — 

If on the other hand, JMr Gandhi is piepared to lepudiate in full the 
Congress Resolution of last August, to condemn equally those mcitements to 
violence which aie lepresented by his lefeience to “ open rebellion”, his 
advice to Congiess followers “ to do or die,” the' statement that with the remo- 
val of leaders, the rank and file must judge foi themseh es, and the like and 
if m addition he and the Congress Party are prepared to give assurance 
acceptable to Government for the future, then the matter can be considered 
further But till then and w^hile the Congiess attitude remains unchanged. 
Government’s fibist duty is to the people of India and that duty it intends to 
discharge It is suggested not to be deflected from that duty by suggestions, 
ill founded as I beheve them to be, that by doing its duty it will add to 
bitterness and ill-feelmg I do not believ-e that to be the case, bub even it it 
were, that to be the puce, that Government must pay for discharging its 
responsibilities ” 

What does Mr Ameiy say in effect At first his answers w ere somewhat 
subdued He took shelter m the vague expression that the Congress should 
show change of heart That was in September, 1942 when the disorders in 
India were still m their waxing phase and not on their way to subdual Bv 
October and November, the British had ample confidence m their powci to 
combat them and made their answers to questions in Pailiament stiff and 
unbending Not only would the Government of India, not negotiate with the 
Congress leaders but they would not allow any others to do so until the 
leaders abandoned their policy to control India by illegal and revolutionarv 
methods That is to say, they must give up then movement of Satyagraha 
This was the second step Simultaneously the question of a new constitution 
was raised Was it not taken for granted that the constitution was to be 
devised by the Indians themselves sitting m the Constituent Assembly 
If so, what was the need for JMr Amery to appeal to the younger generation 
and to Indian Umversities to evolve a new constitution after that of Russia, 
U S A or Switzerland Lord Birkenhead had thrown but his challenge m 
1926 to India to produce a constitution The Nehru Committee then came 
into being but could not make any progiess Then over fourteen Gov- 
ernment committees and conferences were held between 1927 and 1935 
before the Act of 1985 was passed, and m the year 1942-48, Mr Amery and 
the English Press talk again of a new constitution while members of Parlia- 
ment hke Sir George Schuster, formerly the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, contemplate a commission to discuss and evolve a new cons- 
titution Lord Simon further brings m Mr Jiimah’s objection to British 
Gk)vernment being stampeded into formmg a Provisional Government Trac- 
ing the progress of events smee 1927, we find Independence was gone, gone 
was Do m i n ion Status and even Central Responsiblity was gone When other 
pohtical parties are anxious to meet Congress leaders and talk over matters, 
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Mr Ajiier^ and the Vicero\ sa> the> are not piepaied to allo\’v men like the 
Metiopolitan of Calcutta, jVIt William Phihps of America and Dr Sh\aTT!a 
Prasad Mukherjee *who was then the Minister of Finance m Bengal to meet 
Gandhi Nor aie the detained leaders allowed to correspond with membeis 
of Parliament though they can, it was said, make statements recantmg their 
policy and legietmg their conduct In November 1942 Mr Amery went 
one better Let Independence be a mere \ision let Dominion Status be a 
distant ideal, let National Government m the War time be out of the question 
There remamed only the Indianisation of the Vicerov s ExecutiT e Coimcii 
But Amery said “ There are no smtable peisons found for holding the 
portfolioes of Home, Finance and War ” And it has been authoritativelv 
denied by IMr Amery that Cripps was ev er commissioned to form the National 
Government m India On the Atlantic Charter Amery said that Britain 
had anticipated clause 3 of the document tw enty-fi\ e \ ears ago, apparentlv 
25 years before Roosevelt dreamt of it And ^et, in April 1943, he sa\s 
“ efforts of Indian political leadexs to find an agreement will be welcomed ’ 
Agreement between wrhom pra> * Between the Congress and the League 
and the Hmdu Maha Sabha and the Sikhs But how can avenues to agi ce- 
ment be explored when one of the parties to agree is behind prison bars and 
prevented all access to representativ^es of other groups foj. negotiation and 
adjustment This is the real deadlock whch the nation had to face In 
the same speech m which Mr Amery on 31st March, 1943, demanded assu- 
rances and guarantees for the Congress he made uncomplimentary reference 
to Gandhi 

On Maich 30, 1943, opemng the Commons debate on the situation in 
India, the Secretaiy of State for India, Mr Amery regretted that three members 
of the Viceroy’s Executiv^e had ^ allowed themsehes to be swa>ed hy the 
emotional crisis” of Gandhi’s fast but ‘‘ their places will be filled in the near 
future by no less capable Indian pubhc men There is no going back upon 
the expansion of the Council which one of the resigning members, Mr Aney 
has described as an outstanding reform ” Concerning the forthcoming non- 
party deputation to the Viceroy, Mi Amery said that the reckless and de- 
featist action of last year made it difficult, indeed dangerous, to consider any 
concessions for Gandhi in the absence of the “ most exphcit assurance and 
effective guarantees of a complete change of attitude among those who have 
brought so much unhappiness upon India and might still endanger the entire 
Alhed cause in those future operations which must be based on Lidia There 
IS no sign of any such change in Mr Gandhi ” 

A passmg reference has been made m the section headed “ Reaction m 
Britain” to Mr Amery’s comparison of Gandhi to Father Joseph, m his 
speech in the House of Commons delivered m April, 1943 while dealing 
with the India Bill Says Mr Amery — 

“ Many members have no doubt read the recent book Gret/ 
Eminence m which Aldous Huxley describes the combination in one 
person. Father Joseph du Tremblay, of a devout mystic with an xoi- 
scrupulous political adviser who helped Cardinal Richheu to keep 
Europe distracted by a generation of disastrous war It is ^ough for 
me to say that Mr Gandhi’s peculiar appeal to the Hindu veneration for 
the ascetic helped to make him the unquestioned Dictator, a permanent 
Super President to use Pandit Nehru’s expression of by far the largest, 
the best financed and most rigidly drilled party organization m India ’ 

HC— Vol 11—32 
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And IVIr i^ttlee reph mg to the debate said — 

‘ E\ er\ body ni the Commons, agreed that India must attam Self- 
Go^ ernment as soon as practicable, but that did not mean Government 
m the hands of some one person or the people of a particular race Poli- 
tical systems cannot easily be transferred One of India’s trouble was 
the tendency for her political parties to become more hke contmental, 
totalitarian parties than the Biritish political organizations “ Personally 
as a I>emocrat, I object to the dictatorship of a reputed saint quite as 
much as the disctatorship of a notorious sinner ” Mr Gandhi’s actions 
^^ere quite against those democratic conceptions which are deeply and 
most sincerely held by leaders of India’s political parties ” 

In effect and mdeed in so many words, Mr Amery stated that “ The 
particular character and methods of the Congress Party have largely been 
shaped by a smgle man, Mr Gandhi I shall not attempt to assess here the 
quahties of this enigmatic personality ” While saying this, he actually 
made this most damagmg comparison of Gandhi with Father Joseph 

For a better understanding of Mi Ameij. ’s analogy it would be just 
as veil to give an account of Father Joseph He was Francoi’s Leclerc du 
Tremblay^ known in religion as Father Joseph of Paris and to anecdotal 
History as 1’ emmence Grise “ The load tiodden by those bare horny feet 
of his,” says Aid ous Huxley the biographer, “ led immediately to the Pome of 
Urban VIII More lemotel^ it led to August, 1914 and September, 1939 
In the long cham of crime and madness which bmds the present world to its 
past, one of the most fatally important Imks was the 30 years’ war Man\ 
there were who worked to forge the link None worked harder than Richlieu’s 
collaborator, Francois Leclere du Tremblay If Father Joseph had been 
nothing more than an adept at the game of power politics, there would be no 
compelling reason for smglmg him out from among a number of concurrents 
But the friar’s Kingdom was not like the Kmgdom of ordmary power politi- 
cians exclusively of th’s world Not merely intellectually but by actual, 
direct acquamtance, he knew somethmg of the other world, the world of 
eternity He “ passionately aspired to become and m some measure, with a 
part of his bemg, he actually was a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven ” 

He belong^ to the order of the Capuchm friars which itself is one of the 
four divisions of the order of Franciscans which had its origin m Italy about 
the year 1520 and was regularized by a Papal Bull of 1538 The monastic 
houses could not either o\ ertly or covertly own property All wants were to 
be supplied exclusively by beggmg and the convent was not allowed to accu- 
mulate stores for more than a few days No friar might use or even handle 
money The Capuchin’s habit was of rough grey cloth so rarely replaced 
that most of the friars were permanently dirty and m tatters Father 
Joseph IS otherwise known as ‘‘Grey Emmence” To the hardships of poverty 
were added those of a rigid discipline, of Fasts numerous and penances 
severe The Father was the new model Capuchin, the man who respected his 
vows, who shared the hardships of the poor and was always ready to be a help 
in trouble Austerity of life, the assumption of voluntary poverty, a clarity 
of collaboration, not of patronage — ^these were the characteristics that had 
earned for the Capuchm the affection of the masses The underlymg motive is 
sometimes a genume love of God but more often, a kmd of pride The privi- 
leged mdividual wants to prove that he is somebody on bis own account and 
apart from his bank balance, and his social position, that he can wm the 
race against all comers, even when he starts from scratch Father Joseph 
inherited one of the four baronies possessed by his maternal grandfather and 
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was Baron d’ Maffliers but chose the life of friar “* This is a soldier s life ^ 
he wrote to his mother but with this diffeience that soldiers receue 
death for the service of men, whereas we hope for life m the service of God ” 

Richlieu became a member of the Council of State and was appointed 
minister for \^ar and Foreign Affairs in 1615 He was fond of supreme 
power which appeared to be now m his grasp Father Joseph was bent 
upon pursmng the crusades and hberatmg Greece from Turkey, and to 
this end took the aid of the Duke of Nevers, a man who had his own 
ambitions and designs and was preparing a Xavy and an Arm\ to 
achieve his purposes To Father Joseph, it appeared that France who 
had plajred a chief part in earlier crusades would bring about a 
rupture of historical tradition and floutmg God’s will if she abated her 
interest then It was no longer “ God’s deeds b\ the French’ but “ the 
deeds of the French are the deeds of God” And Father Joseph’s cult 
was summarised in the French Imes which mean ‘ If in order to succour thee 
I overturn the whole world, it is all too little for mv wishes, to qUench the 
fires of my ardour, I must drowm me in a sea of blood ” Grey Emmence 
(Joseph) and White Eminence (Gandhi) are both smgularly devoid of pride, 
they both love humility and serv^e the poor, but the former was caught up in 
court mtrigues and helped to promote the 80 years’ war and drowned himself 
m a sea of blood The flames of his passion for crusading could only be ex- 
tinguished in a sea of others’ blood, while the latter’s if ever he should have 
a bloodbath, would be a bath of his own blood To compare then a war 
promoter and an unscrupulous friar however grey may be his emmence with 
one whose truthfulness would not keep a copy of a letter to him which is 
withdrawn by the writer and whose non-violence would rather la-v down his 
own life than hurt a hair on an Enghshman’s head m India, is crass misre- 
presentation Father Joseph is Grey Gandhi is ^Vhite Gandhi is neither 
a pow er pohtician nor a practismg mystic Gandhi s conception of Islam 
and its Paigambar Mahommed is diammetrically opposed to Father Joseph’s 
as dehneated m his Turciad To Gandhi, Mahommed’s instruction is not Luci- 
fer m a moimtam cave and a chamber of horrors but Angel Gabriel descending 
from the heavens on high m the healthy atmosphere of his nativity Gandhi 
does not engage himself m patchmgup truce between Queen mothers and their 
sons nor does he, like Father Joseph, mvoke the hell fires on people’s heads 
to prevent them from ordermg their soldiers to sack innocent towns Gandhi 
IS not out to loosen armies m order to establish national unity like Father 
Joseph but sets himself to disbanding them m order to preserve national 
mtergrity Gandhi has no Cardmal Richheus to elevate, and has no nervous 
abnormalities to conceal under a restramt of manner Gandhi, on the 
attamment of Swaraj, would be happy on the heights of the Himalayas and 
not aim at becoming the unofficial cluef of staff for foreign affairs” as Father 
Joseph became Gandhi does not aim at power pohtics and has no thought 
of mtrigues that result from the confluence of the liv es of a Capuchm and a 
Cardmal 

Anyone that knows Gandhi from near, knows him to be singularly free both 
from that personal ambition from which Father Joseph also was free, and from 
that other ambition known as vicarious ambition which is pernicious and self- 
deluding, on behalf of a sect, nation or person Father Joseph had ambitions 
on l^half of Catholicism, France and Richlieu, ambitions indeed “ to put it 
cynically, through which he would enjoy subconsciously the pleasures of 
malice, dommation and glory, while retainmg the conviction that he was domg 
the will of God” To Gandhi, unlike to Father Joseph, there are no two 
classes of goodmen one good according to God and another accordmg to 
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man, the foimer forgiMng offences agamst oneself as soon as they are com- 
mitted, T^hile the latter must do e\ei> thing in his powei to take vengeance 
TV hen offences have been committed against society Gandhi has no court 
mtiigues to checkmate, no quarrelling magnates to concliliate It is true 
that Gandhi believes in intuition, and di\ine guidance and considers some of 
his plans as inspired oi perceived in a vision But he has no crackbramed 
notions vhieh -were” m Father Joseph, “ made to seem even more ridiculous 
than they veie by his habit of guaranteeing them as Divine revelations ” It 
IS to be hoped that Mr Axneiy does not demand of India that hei youth, 
in addition to evoHing a new constitution a new philosophy, should also 
drive aTvay Providence fiom Temple and Tabernacle 

Gandhi like Father Joseph maintains enormous private correspondence, 
not mdeed ^rith a view to prying into the secrets of the enemy, but to ac- 
quaint himself Wxth the truth which moves or fails to move the actions of his 
own following, not “ to buy now a piece of useful information, now a com- 
plaisance, now a downright treachery ” Gandhi does not act as the head 
of a secret service oi make use of money or possess as Father Joseph did But 
describmg Father Joseph, Huxley writes — “ Here he was a Franciscan fiiar, 
vowed to the seivice of a Church which existed for the salvation of souls, 
but usmg all his own talents, all the baits of Lucifer, Mammon and Belial to 
induce fellow Christians to damn themselves by lying, by breakmg then 
pledged word, by betraying the trust imposed m them In order to do his. 
pohtical duty, he had to do the satamc opposite of what he had promised to do 
when he entered Rehgion ” Gandhi recogmzes no such compartments 
as Religion and Politics, for to him the former ideahzes the latter, while the 
latter realizes the former and both together make up one whole, being but 
the obverse and reveise of each other as in a com Nor does Gandhi know 
any distinction between means and ends To Father Joseph, the means did 
not matter, it was the ends that counted, to Gandhi the ends would take 
csure of themselves if he took care of the means 

The deeper you study the two characters, the more glaring becomes the 
contrast between them Father Joseph’s reputation” we are told “ m 
Paris as at Ratisbonwas bad, so bad that contemporaries would never accept 
the true explanation of his weekly absences from couit, after he had been made 
a regular Foreign Minister It was whispered that durmg the time when he 
was supposed to be with the Capuchins or the Calvarians, he was really 
prowlmg about the town m disguise, spymg for the Cardinal (Richlieu) or 
givmg bribes and instructions so secret and so smister that they could not be 
interviewed except by night at street corners or in the backrooms of dis- 
reputable taverns Romance is always poor and less strange than the facts 
it distorts and oversimplifies ” Anyway, there are no two Gandhis, one a 
saint and the other a suspect, and Gandhi is the last man to be guilty of the 
policy of playing both ends against the middle 

Father Joseph towards the end of his life wrote in a letter bemoaning his 
divergence from the path of the wholetimed service of God and ends it saymg, 
I come to believe that the world is but a fable and that we have lost all our 
hopes for I make no difference between ourselves, the Pagans and the Turks ” 
“ These are despairing words ” says Huxley, concluding the life proper that 
make one wonder whether the unhappy man had come to doubt of his salva- 
tion And having penned them, back he had to go to the hideous work to 
which his duty to the Bourbons had harnessed him, the work of spieading 
famme, and cannxb^^hsm and unspeakable atrocities across the face of Europe 
Back he had to go to the distracting care which cut him off from the vision of 
reahty to the bad company of King and Cardmal, ambassadors and spies. 
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back finally to all the criminal follies of high statesmanship to the satanic 
struggle for poT\er in a world ^\hich he kne\v to be fable, a mere nightmarish 
illusion, to the orgies of violence and cunning, to the drearj- battles of force 
and fiaud, waged by tTvo parties of madmen, between Tvhom, as he had now 
come to perceive, there was nothmg whate\ei to choose And as a reward 
for tinning his back upon God, the}- had promised to gi\e him a red hat ’’ 
In Gandhi you ha\ e just the opposite of Joseph one to whom the world is but 
one family, one who detests wars and bloodshed, who cannot conceal his 
thoughts but is outspoken to the point of thmking aloud before friends and 
foes alike His life is an open book His writmgs bear no two meanmgs 
His spoken word is as sacred and bmdmg as a bond His aim has been to 
awaken his countr} to a national consciousness He has no designs upon 
his neighbouring countries He does not entertain Theocratic ideas Hro- 
sel}tization has no place in his religion E\ei\ one is free to worsnip his 
God in his temple church or mosque But the nation as a whole may not 
tamel\ submit to foieign rule Fieedom for induiduals or gioups in culture 
and reigion implies fieedom foi the whole nation as a unit in economics and 
politics It is well said that bureauciac} cannot rule o\er a nation, one’s 
own oi foreign, unless the people are docile India’s dociht} has made pos- 
sible the rule of the British Bmeaucraey Gandhi has broken down this 
spnit of docilit}, ‘‘ the placid and pathetic contentment” and the abject 
helplessness of the masses and the millions of India Here comes the rut 
between Gandhi and Amery The latter wants to consohdate the Bure- 
a-uciatic rule in British India and re\ivif\ the 562 Feudal Lords of the Indian 
States Prussia dominated the lemaming 199 Feudal Loids of German\ 
after the Treat\ of Westphalia Feeling him in the stability of British 
monarchy, ^Vmer} onl\ wants that the Indian fedual princes do not 
unite among themseUes or with the people in the Provinces e\en as the 
Fiench tiled to do with Geiman} The French monarchy broke down and 
German unit} was well on its wa} by the end of the 19th centur} But 
Bichlieu and Father Joseph saw to it that when Austria’s power over Germany 
was destroyed, German umty did not impl} a Federated Empire but a highly 
centralized state Mr Amery is likewise tending to prevent the Federal 
development in India The result in Father Joseph’s case was the reverse 
of the expectations, the rise of German nationalism and the disappearance 
of French Imperialism and likew ise m India it is the rise of Indian Nationalism 
and disappearance of Birtish Imperalism Mr Amery it is that is pursuing 
in the footsteps of Father Joseph and not Gandhi Gandhi’s politics are not 
powei politics but service pohtics or “ goodness politics” m Huxley’s terms 
One may say that “Goodness politics have ne\ er been attempted m any large 
society and it may be doubtted whether such an attempt if made, could ac- 
hieve more than partial success so long as the majority of individuals concern- 
ed remain unable or unwalling to trasform their personahties by the only 
method to be effective The art of goodness pohtics as opposed to Power 
Politics is the art of orgamzing on a large scale without sacrificing the 
ethical values which emerge only among individuals and small groups More 
specifically it is the art of combming decentrahzation of Government and 
Industry, local and functional autonomy and smallness of administrative 
units with enough overall efficiency to guarantee the smooth running of the 
Federated whole To hold such a man responsible for the disorders that he had 
never contemplated and would never tolerate or condone is to forget the 
historical background of the Satyagraha Movement Neither m ^ove^ 
ment of 1930 nor of 1932-33 nor even of 1940-41, was there any 
the disorders witnessed in 1942-43 It is often said that h^e 
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known and anticipated what his movement would lead to When re- 
ally there was an indication of the violent spirit of the masses as in Chauri 
Chaura in 1922 (February) Gandhi gave up the non payment of the tax 
campaign that he had contemplated m Bardoli and -Anand Talukas of Gujarat 
Since then there were remarkable campaigns earned out with success in the 
sense that no outbieak of violence occurred Examples of such were the 
no tax campaign of Agrarian oiigin in 1928 in Bardoli, and Choryasi Taluka, 
the no-tax campaign of Bardoli Taluka m Gujarat and Sirsi and Siddapur 
Talukas m North Canaia the latter two having been embarked upon in con- 
nection with the Ci\ilDisobeidence(Salt Satyagraha) Movement of 1930-31 
As a reasonable and prudent man, as a man of expel lence, Gandhi had no 
grounds for apprehendmg outbreak of violence in respect of a movement 
which he had not inaugurated and which he would do everything open to 
him to a\oid What happened was that the very thought of Mass Civil 
Ehsobedience held aloft before the w^orld, namely that the worm was turning 
imder the foot, led Mr Amery to brmg down the weight of the frame of the 
body pohtic on the foot and the worm undei it Mr Amery wanted to anti- 
cipate and prevent the movement by wholesale arrests and ordinances It 
IS he that must really be held lesponsible for the evils and crimes that had 
resulted fiom his actions which he should easily have foieseen Indeed the 
boot IS on the other leg The politician acts but it is the historian who gen- 
erahzes as Huxley says, by tracing the relations between such acts and then 
consequences ‘‘ In this way” says Huxley, “ past records of the i elation 
between acts and consequences enter the field of ethics as relevant factors 
in a situation of choice ” Umestramed tyranny and persecution cannot fail 
to leave consequences which no sensible person would desire Mr Ameiy 
cannot plead ignorance of such unfortunate and condemnable relationship 
In Ireland, it happened In America it had happened earher In India all 
the care taken by the country to ensure non-violence proved unavailmg m 
the face of the severe violence displayed by authority 

It IS no wonder that Mr Amery constituted as he is, should have made 
such a diabolical comparsion He is a businessman and politician who under- 
stands httle of the finesse of saintliness of character and the spirit of self- 
effacement Being given all one’s life to promotmg business and amassing 
wealth, or pursuit of power, one may be excused foi being impenetrable to 
matters ethical Before becommg a mmister the Bt Hon’ble Leopald 
Charles Murice Steimett Amery, m p aged 69 (m 1943) (Unionist) was a Direc- 
tor, British Tabulating Machine Co , Ltd Cammell Land & Co , Ltd , Fante 
Consolidated Investment Co , Ltd , Gloucester Ry , Carnage and Wagon Co ^ 
Ltd , Industrial Finance and Investment Corporation Ltd , Southern Ry 
S W Africa Co , Trust and Loan of Canada, Goody ear Tyre and Rubber Co , 
Publisher, Forward View and Days of I^esh Air Able, fearless and 
reactionarv, it is extraordmary, how effectively he speaks on occasions, 
having a number of obvious defects He is short, husky- voiced, piosy and 
has a most irritating habit of msistmg that the commonplace should recei\ e 
the same attention as the important He is one of the voices of Big Business 
in Government 

Major Attlee’s charge against the Congress that it has turned totahtarian 
requires exammation Totalitanamsm in politics means that the politi- 
cians demand obedience and conformity in every sphere of life includmg reli- 
gion It IS industrial civilizations and power politics that breed this new 
distemper The Congress demands a payment of 4 annas as amiual fee foi 
membership and the signature of the members to its creed — ^which commits 
them to “the attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means ” The 
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Congress T\ishes \ery much that it could be totalitaiian if 011I3 to enforce the 
observance of the two conditions It is not obligatory for e\en the Exe- 
cutive of the Congress to spin and for general members to wear Khaddar 
The Executives alone are bound to wear hand-spun hand’woven cloth so 
that their acts may gi\e a spur to the dead and d3ung industry of Khaddar 
Amongst the highest Executives, there ha^ e been merchants and mill-owners 
dealmg with foreign trade and lawyers and doctors No one is prohibited from 

joining the Congress Only members of communal organizations are pre- 
cluded from being on Congress Executives Belief m God, practice of wor- 
ship, faith in rehgion, are wholly optional with members of Congress Major 
Attlee thmks the Congress totahtarian probably becuase a Central Executi^ e 
guides the Congress Mimstries, prods them to pass social legislation relat- 
ing to Prohibition, Debt Rehef, Tenancy Rights and Agraiian Relief Is this 
a crime in the first years of a popular mmistr5r But what provoked Attlee 
to make his remark is the resignation of Congress Mimstiies on the outbreak 
of the war He would hav e preferred the mimstiies to continue carr\ mg on 
war effort with India herself as a slave and Cinderella of the Empne, with the 
food problem growing acute, wath the United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion carrying on trade, w ith the Grady Commission s recommendations 
shelved, with currency inflation and rise of prices, with the people unarmed, 
with a scarcity of cloth throughout India, with no big indigenous industries 
allowed to start, all the while the Mimsters playmg the part of recrmtmg ser- 
geants, collecting money for war, imprisonmg their own coirntr^^men engaged 
in patriotic pursuits or exposure of public wrongs and shooting crow ds with 
iifies or machine-guns The popular ministries would not do this as re- 
presentmg a self-respecting organization Hence the deadlock Moreover, 
Mr Amery demanded m that v’ery speech “ most explicit assurances and the 
most effective guarantees from those who had been lesponsible for so much 
miseiy m the land before they aie allowed once agam to take part in politics, 
while the Viceroy comes on the scene and demands withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution, condemnation of violence and guarantees acceptable to Govern- 
ment What may they be The same that apparently old convicts are 
lequired to furmsh, namely security of heavy amounts of money for good 
conduct for a defimte period of time, say ten years, with the second signatures 
of those wealthy mdustrialists who had been dabbling in pohtics or financing 
Congress from behmd as the Premier had the audacity to say * Thus as the 
time came for the implementing of the pledges and proclamations of Swaraj 
for India, wherem it touched the heights of Independence, Dommion Status 
wuthm the meanmg of the Westminster Act, the reserve right to secede, and 
National Government with reservation of war, what was the result^ — ^the pro- 
verbial zero, and the negative policy of repression Charges of disagreement, 
the problem of mmorities. Scheduled Classes and States, above all the imwilling- 
ness of the Muslims to participate m or agree to a Federal Constitution, 
have all been trotted out as msuperable objections to an^ immediate fulfilment 
Thus has ensued the deadlock or a state of affairs in which it is impossible 
to advance or recede It was created not by any action which the Congress 
had taken to assert the fulfilment of the National Demand by way of Civil 
Disobedience but the very moment the British involved India in the war with- 
out her knowledge or consent That was the caustis helh which no self- 
respecting nation could put up with That led to a demand of a statement 
on the war aims and when none was forthcommg, to resignation of Mimstries 
in October 1939 And when this event only evoked the projection of the 
Muslim unwillingness to accept the Federal Constitution, the counter-demand 
for an agreement amongst the various parties and groups m India and reluc- 
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tance to do aught until tha.t consummation should be reached Congress, 
merely to maintain its light of free speech, embarked upon Individual Civil 
Disobedience \^hen the British after 18 months sent Cupps, he made it 
plam that e\ cn if there vas agreement between the Congress and the League, 
Go\ernment \>^ould not transfer Defence The truth came out in all its 
nakedness and when e\en this deduction fiom Self Government was agieed 
to joint re&ponsibilit\ of the Cabinet was denied and the 'very word Cabinet 
was banished bom Cupps’ terminology in statements and broadcasts, and 
ga%e place to the Evecutn e Council ’ And on his depaiature, the Indian 
element of the Executive Council was raised to a strength of eleven with 
however one deduction straight way due to Sii C P ’s resignation on a con- 
stitutional issue withm a fortnight of his joining and with another vacancy 
kept in leserxe for Sir Ramaswami Mudalhar who was holding two offices, 
one in India as Executive Councillor and one in England as membei of the 
War Cabmet This reminds one of the famous Indian story in which a peison 
claimed to know how many weie the Pancha Pmidavas who weie five in num- 
ber He thought the figure was four, w^anted to signify the same by showing 
three fingeis, raised two and showed one wffiile maikmg zeio on the giound 
There is the equalh significant stor^ of the man who owed another a bundled 
rupees and at the time of repayment promised only to pay 60 out of the 
hundred, then claimed a xebate of a half namely 30 and out of the other half, 
undertook to pav Bs 10 himself, get a Iriend to pay Rs 10 and there remained 
only Rs 10 moie, which he suggested nught be written off The deadlock 
IS a melanchoh jest which taxed India’s patience as well as resources to the 
utmost In former movements. Dr Sapru and IMr Jayakar took the initia- 
tive and it IS well known how m critical situations, the Gandhi- Irwin nego- 
tiations were saved fioin being wrecked by the timely intervention of these 
twms who with the Right Hon ble IVIr Shrimvas Shastri made a triplet of 
Right Honourables On this occasion, however , they remamed passive forces 
The Non-party Leadeis Conference which met during the Individual Civil 
Disobedience movement under the leader&hqD of Dr Sapiu, receded into the 
background to emerge but once or twice mto activity, only to be treated with 
the same scant courtes^ with which othei mstitutions and individuals had 
been greeted Nevertheless it must be publicly recognized that Dr Sapru 
had all along adopted a high tone of national self-respect and maintained the 
dignity and the prestige of the cause as well as the nation and we shall have 
occasion to refei once again to his words of weight and wisdom uttered from 
time to time even as w e have adverted to them in comiection with Gandhi’s 
fast in February-March 1943 There emeiged a new character into the arena 
of Indian politics, with the passing of the Bombay Resolution of the A I C C 
That new character is really a veteran Congressman, Satyagrahi, Civil Dis- 
obedient who had gone to Jail in 1921, 30, 32 (twice) and 41-42 But in 
August 1942, he took a different view of affaiib He had been differing in 
fact from Gandhi for some tune earher He was mamly, yea, wholly res- 
ponsible for the Resolution of the A I C C passed at Poona in July, 1940 a 
meetmg not attended by Gandhi Poona was latei undone at Bombay (August 
1940) which paved the wa> to Indmdual Civil Disobedience This friend 
IS C Rajagopalachariar In pursuing the Individual Civil Disobedience 
Movement m October 1940, C R did not choose to tiead the beaten path 
bv writing to Government the slogan about war which Gandhi and the 
Working Committee had adopted and recommended to Congressmen On 
the contrary, he wrote to membei s of the War Committees to resign their 
places and give up their participation m war effort He thus stiuck a new 
path of his own, even in follow mg the direction indicated by Gandhi He 
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was kigelj mstrumental m persuading Gandhi to suspend the Individual 
Civil Disobedience Movement in November, 1941 and the Bardoli Resolution 
was the result From that day up to the Allahabad meetmg, he 
could not see eye to e v\ ith Gandhi At Allahabad, he took such a 
strong view of hs own that he felt it light to resign his membership 
of the Working Committee and later in the second w eek of Julv , he felt 
called upon to sever his connection with the Congiess so that in Bombav 
he was not present in August 1942 But C R is a restless and activepei- 
sonality and was not the person to sulk and retire into his tent He felt 
It his duty to speak out his mmd and on the d&y of the arrest of Gandhi, in 
a brief statement he pouied out his heait on the policy adopted by the 
Congiess and the Gov^ernment And eaihei he had tried to dissuade Gandhi 
from the course he was recommending to the Workmg Committee bv writing 
to him on the e\ e of the Bombav Meeting 

Almost all methods of approach hitheito adopted either failed or proved 
abortive The Indian Press lemained impotent for much good, with all its 
v’ehement espousal of the Congiess cause Progressive opinion in Britain 
proved but a cr^ in the wilderness American public opmion knocked its 
head against the lock of a new Anglo-American Alliance But human 
nature ardentlv striv es for a solution of life’s difficulties Politics like Nature 
abhors vacuum Into that vacuum the All-India leaders of India rushed 
Since the war began the^ had met already on twro occasions and resolv’ed 
to make their third and perhaps last attempt to use their influence with 
Gov ernment, little i eahzing that Gov ernment’s sustamed policy is to use up 
the Model ates and throw them out much as people suck the juice of the sugar- 
cane and eschew the refuse Nev ertheless, takmg courage in both hands, the 
All- India Leadeis met on the 9th !March and created an episode full of mteiest 
and mstruction 

The All- India Leaders’ Conference issued the followmg statement — 

We are of opimon that the deplorable events of the last few 
months require a reconsideration of their policy both by the Government 
and the Congress The recent talks which some of us have had with Gandhij i 
lead us to believe that a move for reconcihation at the present juncture 
will bear fruit It is our conviction that if Gandhiji is set at hberty 
he will do his best to give guidance and assistance m the solution of the 
internal deadlock and that there need be no fear that there would be any 
danger to the successful prosecution of the war The Viceroy mav 
be approached on our behalf to permit a few representatives to meet 
Gandhiji to authoritativ ely ascertam his reaction to the recent events 
and to explore with him avenues for reconcihation ” 

The statement was signed by 35 leaders, mcludmg Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Mr M R Jayakar, 3Ir Bhulabhai Desai, JVIr C Rajagopalachari 
and Sir Jagdish Prasad 

IMr Amery in reply to a question regarding the Bombay Resolution said 
on 11th March ‘T fully appreciate the character of the Bombay Conference” 
and promised to give a further repl^ in a week It was ardently hoped that 
the necessary permission would be forthcommg But m its place came a 
lengthy negative leply from the Viceroy in April 

It was arranged that a deputation should wait upon the Viceroy He 
agieed to receive four representatives on the 1st April and asked for a memo- 
landumin addition to the statement presented by the Committee This was 
pxomptlv sent and the deputation was informed that the procedure would be 
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that the Deputation \\ould read their statement and the Viceroy 5 his leply. 
That IS to sa\ , no discussion would be allowed In view of this unexpected 
limitation made known at the last moment, the Deputation excused itself 
from personal attendance and informed the Viceroy accordingly And the 
Viceroj made his repl> on April, 1 JVIr Amery later said that the Deputation 
vas agreed to on this condition hut IVIr K M Munshi who was in touch with 
the progress of e\ents stated in the Press that they got the earliest intimation 
of the procedure only on the 29 th March 

Rephmg to the Leaders’ Memorandum, the Viceroy said — 

‘ I have already pointed out that neither from Mr Gandhi nor from 
the Congress is there, nor has there been, any suggestion of a change of mind 
or heart They had the opportumty and ha\e the opportunity still to aban- 
don that policy With every respect for your good intentions and youi 
anxiety to see a happy solution, I cannot agree to give special facilities such 
as you ask for contact with Mr Gandhi and the Congress leaders while 
conditions remain as I have described them 

If, on the other hand, Mr Gandhi is prepared to repudiate m full the 
Congress Resolution of last August, to condemn equally those incitements to 
\iolence which are represented by his refeiences to “ open rebellion”, his 
advice to Congress followers to “do or die”, the statement that with the re- 
moval of the leaders the rank and file must judge foi themselves, and the like 
if m addition he and the Congress Party are prepared to give assurances 
acceptable to Government for the future then the matter can be considered 
further ” 

It was thus that the efforts made by the All India Leadeis to contact 
Gandhi had turned futile 

No one knew what C R had in his pocket when he raised hopes m the 
month of March, of a settlement with Mr Jinnah after his two conversations 
with him The hopes generally entertained on the eye of the Leaders’ Con- 
ference during the Fast were nipped m the bud by the Viceroy’s refusal to 
allow the outside leaders to see Gandhi Nothing daunted, C R was 
instrumental in convening the later conference of All- Party Leadeis on March 
10th whose request for an interview with Gandhi met with no better fate 
The fact remains that there was some misundei standing somewhere To 
C R , the key to the situation lay in a friendly attitude towards the Pakistan 
idea This idea was not authoritatively clothed and put into shape by 
Mr Jinnah but C R had formed certain ideas about it At the base of it lay 
the two nations theory which he had accepted And once it was accepted, 
he hoped the rest would follow as night, day He however, gave an exposi- 
tion of what he understood by Pakistan on the occasion of the Prophet’s 
birth day celebrations on April 12 at Bangalore He reiterated his faith in 
Pakistan as the solution for the present political deadlock, and emphasised 
that the Pakistan idea had imfortunately been painted m such fearful 
colours that Hmdus were unnecessarily frightened by it He further said — 

“ I stand for Pakistan because I do not want that state where we Hmdus 
and Muslims are both not honoured Let Muslims have Pakistan If we 


* Apparently, the confidence which C R exhibited at the time is traceable to a 
fact which was divulged to the pubhc long afterwards, namely that he had the assent of 
Gandhi in his pocket to a formula which he had produced before him on the eve of the 
termination of the fast And bemg armed with Gandhi’s assent to this formula, he must 
have been hopmg that he would be able to put some proposition relating to agreement 
on the Pakistan scheme The details of this subject will be studied later when we study 
the history of the events in September 1944 after Gandhi’s release 
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agree then our country will be saved If the British raise fuither difficulties, 
we vviU overcome those difficulties I stand for Pakistan, but I do not 
think the Congress *will agree to this There are flowers in the Congress 
ranks which I want to pluck but the gates are closed and I am not allowed to 
go near the Congress to plead my cause ” 

The All-India Mushm League held its 24th Session at Delhi with 
Mr Jinnah as President in the Easter week of 1943 He delnered a long address 
in the course of which amongst other matters, he invited Gandhi to write to 
him, and his speech was published m the Press in substance Mr Jinnah 
complamed that the British Press m giving their reactions to his speech, 
based their comments and criticism on the scrapp\ reports sent to them 
His complamt m essence was that — 

“ The present policy of the British Government m ignoring ever\ - 
body IS not the way to wm this war, and the sooner this fact is realised 
the better for e^-ery one If we lose this war, it will be due to the blun- 
dermg policy of the Biitish Go\ernment followed m this country- The 
food situation, the economic position, the handlmg of finance and 
currency m this country ha\e reached the most acute state, and the com- 
placent attitude adopted in regard to these matteis is bound to create 
an imparalleled danger to the total effort, which is so essential to winning 
this war 

‘‘ The postion of the Mixshm League is that of reahsm, and I am 
rather surprised that newspapers in Great Britain should ha\ e mdulged 
in hackneyed phrases such as ‘‘ part^ tactics” and ‘ placing to the 
gallery” It only shows how badh Britain is informed about the situa- 
tion in India ” 

A full \ersionof his speech was, however gi\en in the Dawn^ an English 
dail> of Delhi, associated with Mr Jinnah himself In so far as his invitation 
to Gandhi was concerned, the following passage occurs m that full version 
which IS identical with the passage published m the shorter reports, then and 
there Mr Jinnah said — 

The followmg is the relevant portion of Mr Jmnah’s Presidential Speech 
at the last session of the All-India Mushm League in response to which 
Gandhi] 1 wrote a letter to Mr Jinnah which the Government of India have 
refused to forward to him — 

‘‘ Therefore the position of the Congress is exactly the same as ever 
Only it IS put m different words and m different language but it means Hmdu 
Baj — ^Akhand Hmdustan basis — ^the position which we can never accept 
Nobody would welcome it more than myself if Mr Gandhi is even now reallv 
willmg to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan Let me tell you that it will be the greatest day both for the Hin- 
dus and Mussalmans If he has made up his mmd, what is there to prevent 
Mr Gandhi from writing direct to me (Cheers ) He is wntmg letters to 
the.Viceroy Why does he not write to me direct Who is there that can 
prevent him from domg so What is the use of going to the Viceroy and 
leading deputation and carrymg on correspondence Who is to prevent 
Mr Gandhi to-day ^ I cannot believe for a smgle moment — strong as this 
Gk)vernment may be in this country — you may say anythmg you like agamst 
this Government — ^I cannot beheve that they will have the danng to stop 
such a leter if it is sent to me, (Loud cheers and applause ) 

“It wiU be a very serious thing, mdeed, if such a thmg is done by the 
Government But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of pohcj on 
the part of Mr Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu leadership ” 
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The abo\e IS taken from the report of the speech as published m Dawn 
oi Delhi 

ItTullbeiememberedthatMr Jinnahhad,indecliiungtojoirxthe Leaders, 
Conference held during Gandhi’s fast, stated that Gandhi had undertaken 
the dangerous fast with a \iew to enforcing the Congress demand which, if 
conceded or agieed to under such coercive method, it was obvious, would 
destroy the Mushm demand and involves complete sacrifice ot the ^^ital and 
paramount interest of Muslim India Apparently as soon as Gandhi had 
read the pi ess leports of Mr Jinnah’s speech delivered during the Easter 
(24th, 28th April) he hastened to write to the Government of India for 
permission to wnite to IVIr Jmnah The letter must ha\e taken its own course 
not less than 3 weeks to travel from Poona to the Bombay Government and 
thence to the (xO\ernment of India , and one fine moinmg towards the end 
of May, the Pi ess published a cornrnunique from the India Government 
There was gieat tension m the public mind The commumque did not sa> 
what the contents of Gandhi’s letter to Mr Jmnah were beyond telling the 
pubhc that he stated he would be glad to meet JMr Jmnah The India 
Government adopted a stiange and dubious course Either thej. could have 
sent the letter to JVIr Jmnah or withheld it, but did neither They announced 
that such and such a request was made by Gandhi and regretted for reasons 
stated in the following communique^ they were unable to send it to the 
addressee at the same time enclosmg a cop-y of the commumque to IVIr Jmnah 

NEW DELHI May, 26 

** The Government of India have recei\ ed a request from Mr Gandhi to 
forward a short letter from himself to Mr Jmnah e'vpressing a wish to meet 
him ” saj s a commumque 

“ In accoi dance with then known policy m regard to correspondence 
or interviews with Mr Gandhi, the Government of Lidia have decided that 
this letter cannot be forwarded and have so informed Mr Gandhi and 
Mr Jmnah They are not prepared to give facilities for political correspondence 
or contact to a person detamed for promoting an illegal mass movement which 
he has not disavowed and thus giavely embarrassmg India’s war effort at a 
critical time It rests with Mr Gandhi to satisfy the Government of India 
that he can safely be allowed once more to partcipate in the public affairs of 
the country, and imtil he does so, the disabilities from which he suffers 
are ot his own choice ” 

In connection with Mr Gandhi’s lettei, political observers recall the 
words which 'Mr Jmnah used m the course of his Presidential Address to the 
annual session of the Muslim League at Delhi last month 

Official reaction in London to the Government of India’s refusal to 
forward Mr Gandhi’s letter to Mr Jmnah is clear, writes Reuter political 
correspondent It is that the Government of India’s decision will meet with 
the full support of the British Government 

It IS mdicated authoritatively that with the security of India and 
successful prosecution of the war as paramount considerations, there is no 
intention of allowmg Mr Gandhi or any other Congress Party leaders under 
detention to participate during the war in any political discussions or nego- 
tiations so long as the^y remain committed to the policy of non-co-operation 
and to campaign against the war effort of India and, in the words of the 
communique, until they can safely be allowed once more to participate in the 
public affairs of the country ” 
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It IS oil the basis of xhis policy that IMr WilUam Philips, President Roosc - 
^ elt s personal representative, Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru and others were not 
allowed to see JVIr Gandhi Mr ChurchiU’s address to the United States 
Congress provides the broad setting into which the Government of India s 
action fits 

Commenting on the Indian Gk>^ ernment’s refusal to forward a letter 
from IVIr Gandhi to the Head of the Muslim League, Mr Jinnah, the Manches- 
te? Guardtan sa 3 ^s “ This may be consistent , but consistency is not the final 
virtue m governing, and the Indian Government, to do them justice, have 
often been inconsistent in the past Do they propose to pursue their seclusion 
policy indefimtely ? Mr Jinnah can now s&y that he has appealed to 
Mr Gandhi to establish Indian unity — as the British and Indian Governments 
are always teUing them both to do — and that he has had the door which 
might have led to it shut by the Indian Government Mr Gandhi will sa^ 
that when for his part he was anvious to respond, the Indian Government 
kept the door shut 

“Is it wise to antagonise everyone, why should not the Indian 
Government allow other leaders to see Mr Gandhi and find out what comes of 
it 

The whole coimtry was astir with expectation of !Mr Jmnah’s reply 
Did he expect such a letter from Gandhi when he spoke in Delhi in those 
challengmg terms Jinnah took a httle time m publishing his reply which 
IS printed below 

“ This letter of Mr Gandhi can only be construed as a move on his 
part to embroil the Muslim League to come into clash with the British 
Government solely for the purpose of helpmg his release, so that he would 
be free to do what he pleases thereaftex,” declared jMt M A Jinnah, President 
of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement to The Times of India, com- 
menting on the refusal of the Gov’^ernment of India to forward to him 
IVIr Gandhi s letter expressing a wish to meet him 

Mr Jinnah was of the opmion that there was really no change of pohcy 
on the part of Mr Gandhi and no genume desire to meet the suggestions 
that he (Mr Jinnah) had made m his speech durmg the session of the All- 
India Mushm League at Delhi 

In that speech, contmued Mr Jmiiah, he had suggested that if 
Mr Gandhi were to write to a him letter indicating that he was prepared to 
retrace his steps and abandon his policy and programme culmmating m the 
resolution of the AU-India Congress Committee of August 8 last, and was even 
now wiUmg to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis of 
Pakistan, “ we were willmg to bury the past and forget it I still beheve that 
Government wall not dare to stop such a letter if it came from Mr Gandhi ” 

“ Although I have always been ready and willmg to meet Mr Gandhi or 
any other Hmdu leader and shall be stiU glad to meet him,’’ contmued 
Mr Jmnah, “yet merely expressmg his desire to meet me is not the kmd of 
ephemeral letter that I suggested m my speech that Mr Gandhi should write, 
and which has been now stopped by Government I have received a com- 
mxmication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment, dated May, 24, that Mr Gandhi’s letter merely expresses a wish to meet 
me and this letter. Government have decided, cannot be forwarded to me ” 

From a comparison of the statement of Mr Jinnah as quoted from the 
authorized version of his speech m the Dau n of Delhi and his own summary 
of it m his reply virtually to Gandhi, it would be obvious that there is a serious 
disci epancy All that he wanted m the former was that Gandhi should write 
to him on the basis of Pakistan That would mean that he should be ready 
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to discuss the principle and policy of Pakistan So far JVIr Jinnah had not 
said a ^\ord about the meaning and scope of the intended Pakistan beyond 
repeating the word Leave that alone, but 'v^here did he refer to ‘ Gandhi 
vithdia^mg the Bomba\ Resolution and proving his change of heait ’ The 
mlght^ British Government calls for a change of heart in Gandhi and the 
mightier 3Ii Jinnah repeats it The 'vindictive British Government de- 
mands ‘ the assurances and the most effective guarantees” and the more 
vindictive Jinnah savs that in that speech he had suggested that Gandhi 
should write to him indicating that he was piepared to letrace his steps and 
abandon hispolicv andprogrammeculmmatingintheResolutionof the A ICC 
in Bomba w' Did he originallv make such a suggestion In a court of 
law, a lawyer making such a statement would be regaided as quoting out 
of records But commg to the merits of the suggestion, why should Gandhi 
proclaim his pemtence at the shrme of the Mushm League when he could more 
easily have gone down on aU fours before the Viceioy and got his freedom and 
with it his chance of meeting JVIr Jinnah at JMount Pleasant Road on the JVIala- 
bar Hill, wnth no Government permission It is strange that this simple 
pomt should not have occurred to JMr Jinnah or mav it be that he set him- 
self up in the position of a Super Viceroy thinking “ Viceroys may come and 
Vicerovs mav go but I remain foi ever ” There is just another aspect of 
JVIr Jinnah ’s letter which deserves attention He complains that Gandhi’s 
letter could be construed as a move on his part to embroil the JMuslim League 
to come into clash with the British Government solely for the purpose of 
helping his release so that he would be free to do what he pleased thereafter 
This to be sure, was a httle too ingenious What was JVIr Jmnah’s objection^ 
Was it that the relations of the JVIushm League are so cordial with Govern- 
ment that It would not like to come mto clash with them or would not like 
to come into clash with the British Government solely for the 
purpose of helpmg his release ^ If it be the former, have we not seen 
how the IVIuslim League flourished the big stick in plumping for 
Complete Independence, in forbidding the Leaguers to form or jom 
mimstries since the outbreak of the war ev^cept on its own terms, in 
prev entmg them from joining the Defence Council and the National War Front 
Did it not come to violent clash with JMr Amery and the Viceroy at the time 
of the expansion of the Central Executive Council ^ But if it is the latter, 

1 e , embroiling the League to come mto clash with British Government for 
the purpose of helpmg his release, the move on Gandhi’s part would be such 
a sordid trick as would be mcompatible with his mental make up or moral 
trends in life In effect, Mr Jinnah would deem this offer of Gandhi as a bait 
to JVIr Jinnah thrown in the expectation that he would swallow the bait, hook 
and string and the two could sail or smk together and as the latter (sinkmg) 
would not be allowed by Government whose friendship and favour JMr Jin- 
nah enjoyed, the two would be saved 

Apparently JMr Tinnah did not wish to lose the good opinion that 
Mr Amery had of him as indicated in the answers he gave in the Commons 
at question time on JMajr 18, 1948 JMr Amery said — 

“ We are all agreed that lastmg solution of Hmdu-JMuslim question 
IS indispensable to India’s constitutional advance Reports of 
JMr Jmnah’s speech do not, however, indicate that in stressing the need 
for umty he outlmed any specific solution likely to be acceptable to 
the Hmdu opinion In any case, he did not associate himself with the 
kmd of subversive activity for which it became necessary to intern 
Congress Party leaders On the contrary, in the same speech he is 
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reported to ha\e said referring to them, ‘if it had been our own 
Government, I would ha\e put these people m jail m order to pre\ent 
a powerful orgamsation from letting those an anti-war campaign 
The last part of the question, therefore, does not arise ” 

The interpellations, origmal and supplementary, and their answers show 
that Mr Amery did not thmk much of the Hmdu-Muslim action m antagonism 
to the British Government nor did Mi* Jmnah seem to thmk of that antago- 
nism seriously as he did not wish the League to be embroiled with the British 
Government Mr Amery and Mr Jmnah were pla> mg at hide and seek The 
former affected to have forgotten all the pronouncements and circulars of the 
League against participation m war effort though he hmted at them when he 
said to the Earl of Wintterton “ Certainly he has not created the same 
difficulties ” IVIr Amery is good enough to draw a ^eil over the past atti- 
tude of the League and sa^s “ 'Mr Jmnah has consistently and persis- 
tently supported the war effort of the Government of India ’ Has he 
How profoundly short are the memories of politicians » Verily like tw o augurs 
they may/ well grin m each other’s faces ^ 

Mr Jmnah overshot his mark and before his reply was published, the 
Press in India, — ^English and Urdu ahke — ^m one voice condemned the action 
of Government m treatmg Gandhi’s letter not merely with such scant cour- 
tesy but with such unmitigated contempt \Mien however, ]\Ir Jmnah came 
out wuth his reply, the pubhc ire turned towards the League Leader and 
certam pronounced reactions came mto bemg Agam there were the 
individual criticisms of friends like Dr Latif of Hyderabad and Dr Shaukat 
Ansari of Delhi in regard to the prosecution of the war “unless people 
feel, they have their real voice and share m the government of the country ’ 
(What else has the Congress said from the \ery begmnmg of the war and m 
the Bombay Resolution ? Only it planned to put mto force its sanctions ) 
But easily the most finished self-respectmg and effective reply was given by 
Sir Jagdish Prasad, a retired i cs member of the Go\ernment of India in 
which he said — 

“ Mr Jinnah’s statement on the Government of India’s refusal to allow 
Mahatma Gandhi to write to him deserves more comment than the refusal 
itself Hnbitual bombast often lands Mr Jmnah m awkward predicaments 
In his recent oration at Delhi he tried to produce the impression that he had 
now attamed to such a degree of power that the British Government could 
not risk his displeasure He mvited Mahatma Gandhi to wnte to him direct 
and announced somewhat majestically that the Government of India dare 
not stop the letter The letter was written and was stopped Mr Jmnah, 
with practised agility, now tries to get out of the difficulty by the cheap 
device of attackmg the writer He knows that he can do so with impunity 
as Gandhiji will not be allowed an opportunity to reply 

“ Most people are, however, not so simple as to believe that it is ever 
worthwihile to attempt to brmg Mr Jmnah m conflict with the British 
Gk>vemment However much he may bully some of his coimtrymen, he 
knows only too well that he cannot browbeat the British Government He 
is shrewed enough to realise that the partition of India cannot be brought 
about merely by tail talk and resolutions He, therefore, msists that his 
Pakistan must recei\e a British guarantee In other words the division of 

* In a press interview in September 1942, Mr Jmnah declared m answer to a 
question put by an American correspondent, **Tbe Muslim Iieague is not supporting the 

war eifort It is not that the Muslim League is recalcitrant or mimical but it is unable 
to gwe whole hearted and enthusiastic support and co-operation 
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India must be perpetuated in the last resort bv the aimed might of Great 
Bntam Mr Jinnah s present pohcy is to seek an alliance with the British 
Go\ernnient foi the peimanent division of India and not to embroil himself 
with the authorities If this is clearly grasped theie is little difficulty m 
understanding whv jMi Jumah’s somewhat theatrical attitudes are treated 
with such indulgence in high quarters m England The folly of quairellmg 
w ith the British Go^ ernment must be reserved for his opponents and the longei 
the quairel lasts the less dissatisfied will Mr Jmnah be What is, how^evei , 
smprising is that some prominent men outside IVIr Jinnah’s fold should look 
to him for succour in their distress In then helplessness they perhaps fondI> 
imagme that by setting up Mr Jinnah as a kind of political deity and offering 
humble prayers they will secure salvation foi their country Have they so 
easily forgotten his antecedents, his present policy and his future ambitions^ 
Their pitiful appeals will further inflame his vanity He cannot be appeased 
He has laid down his inexorable terms Accept Pakistan and do not ask 
what it means That is a secret which can only be divulged aftei the prin- 
ciple has been accpted and has received a British guarantee 

‘‘Mr Jinnah, however, forgets that ovei 250 milhon people, includmg 
some of the most powerful Indian States, will never agree to an undefined 
partition of their country at his bidding They are not unduly depressed oi 
dismayed by the formation of five Muslim League mimstiies sworn to dutiful 
obedience to his behests They have not yet forgotten how to face adversity 
with unflmchmg courage and fortitude IVIr Jinnah has had his day of 
deliverance and fortitude Fortune may yet bring deliverance to others 
whom he now despises In the estimation of many the stoutest piotection 
agamst external aggiession and internal disruption lies in securing adequate 
representation m the armed forces of the country The war has tin own wide 
open the door of recruitment Both wisdom and safety enjoin that the 
fullest use be made of this opportunity , the policy of submitting appeals 
and epistles to Mr Jmnah should be forthwith abandoned 

“However much people in India may shake their heads o\ er Mr Jinnah s 
latest statement, it is almost certain that it will receive the honour and 
dignity of bemg quoted with approval by Mi Amery in the House of Com- 
mons 

“ Let us not grudge !Mr Jinnah these transmaiine fights from so 
distmgmshed a personage 

Almost the first attack on Government was the DwuurCs comment dated 
28th May “ Is it the policy of the Government of India not to do a thing, 
and at the same time stand in the way of others attempting anything 

Mr Jmnah, in the course of his Presidential Address at Delhi had said, 
as has been abeady pointed out that if he were runiung the Government of 
the country, he would certainly put in prison Gandhi and his followers 
and colleagues, for organizing a mass movement of disorder 

We rub otu eyes and ask whether it is the same Mohammad Ah Jmnah 
who twenty-one years ago spoke in a different tone altogether Foi 
look at the foUowung archaeological find which was uneaithed by Mr A N 
Hajeebhoy and published m the Bornbay Chronicle Weekly of June 27, 
(1943)— 

“ Every responsible citizen m India must look upon the present 
position as thoroughly unjustifiable The Government have justified 
the present measures on the ground that Law and Order must be mam- 
tamed to which no exception can be taken But it is not possible to 
mamtam Law and Older either by force or by statutes When it is a 
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matter of common knowledge that intellectual azid thoughtful pubhc 
opinion IS not respected and satisfied 

“ The Xon-co-operation Movement is onlj a symptom and expression 
of general dissatisfaction oving to the utter disregard of pubhc opmion 
and of outstanding grievances No Government has e\er succeeded m 
fightmg against the people and repression will only make matter worse 
“It is often said that sober people should rally round the authority 
How IS it possible for them to support and stand by the Gkivemment 
when the Government has paid no heed to what even they ha’ve urged, 
for the last nme months 

These words were written m the course of a s»tatement Mr Jinnah had 
issued durmg the regime of Lord Reading o\er twenty years ago in 1921-22 
However much Mr Jinnah might protest as he d^d at the Press Confer 
ence on June 4th at Karachi that he had been misunderstood and misrepresent- 
ed and misquoted by the Hmdu Press, he could not so easih get away from the 
criticisms of men hke Messrs Breh i, Shaukat Ansari, Di Latif of Hydera 
bad, Rahim Baksh and Baksh Anwar All of Lahore and abo\e all of Allama 
InayatuUa Khan Mashnqui The last of them eimched the issue that if the 
Congress agreed to Pakistan forthright, there was no further need for any 
settlement such that ]Mr Jinnah had referred to m his speech Then the 
Allama asked Mr Jinnah peremptorily to stick to his original settlement, 
which no doubt spoke of the basis of Pakistan but never referred to with- 
drawal of the Bombay Resolution The Urdu Press m one voice condemned 
the Gk>vemment’s attitude in regard to Gandhi’s letter and this was followed 
by a chorus of disapproval of ^Ir Jmnah’s own statement so placing it bevond 
aU doubt that those very friends who had been earnestly seekmg to emplov 
their good offices with the two parties to bring about a rapprochement, found 
themselves not only m a helpless but in an awakward and unenviable position 
Nor was there much doubt about the -widely circulated reports that this 
attitude of -wilfulness on the part of their leader deeply disturbed the minds 
of not a few of the leaders of the League itself who hke any other pubhc worker 
m India would, as realistic pohticians, desire to see the end one day, of mere 
dialectics m political controversy A situation so evolved began to create 
a feelmg of void m all of them and that was perhaps the only tangible result 
of the episode For the rest, the feelmg in Muslim circles had its counter- 
part m the general pubhc that thereafter a new strategy must be pursued by 
the parties -to the conflict 

The Hmdu Maha Sabha, however, pursued its o-wn pohcy The spectacle 
of five or six provinces run by the League Premiers created an earnest desire 
among them that in suitable provinces they might run their o-wn ministries at 
any rate, ministries with Maha Sabha Rrenners and where that was not 
possible, coahtion mmistries, formed by combmation wuth other groups 
A message from New Delhi stated that it was understood that the Hmdu 
Mahasabha would shortly set up a parliamentary sub-committee to direct 
and control the constitutional activities of the Sabha It was further 
learnt that Dr Shyama Prasad Mukerjee would be the Chairman of the sub- 
committee This revival of mterest not in elections but m the formation of 
Mmistries while the Congress was in duress, sounds strange mdeed not because 
it was not rooted m any mtrmsic strength of the Sabha but because it was 
traceable to an unholy and an uncouth combmation -with the opponents of 
the Congress The sad failure of the Sabha candidates during die Genial 
Elections of 1937 is well known Nor has the Sabha rvax any of its candidates 
at the time of the bye-elections It was proclaimed at feret -that the seat 
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in theCentxal Assembly which fell vacant by the deeply lamented demise of 
Mr Satyamurti would be contested by the President of the South India 
branch of the Maha Sabha who was also a Vice-President of the AU-India 
Sabha 

No such candidate was forthcoming But the Maha Sabha had its plans of 
combination with the League to form ministries while its hostility to the Lea- 
gue was ever so pronounced The Hmdu Maha Sabha reduced itself to the 
position of the Hmdu Edition of the League” as was well said at the time 
and was abusing the Congress m season and out of season as yieldmg to the 
League demands, while all the time it had been trymg to share the booty 
with the League, m the absence of those people whom the Electorate had 
returned as its true representatives m the Legislature It is noteworthy 
that the Hindu Sabha mimsters of Smd remamed passive spectators to the 
passmg of a resolution m favour of Pakistan by the Smd Legislature, and 
contented themselves with a protest which remamed impotent and unim- 
pressive Did the Sabha even considei what the position of its mmisters 
would or should be as the League Mmisters went on conductmg a tearmg 
ragmg propaganda in favour of Pakistan Should they too carry on a hke 
propaganda against it ^ If so, where was joint responsibility If not, where 
was their much advertised antipathy to Pakistan ^ 

On August 23, 1942, m a speech in Delhi, Hon Dr Ambedkar claimed 
equahty of treatment for the Depressed Classes with Muslims It will be 
remembered how*’ a separate identity was accorded to the former by original 
Communal Award of Bamsay MacDonald which Gandhi had got modified by 
his ‘fast imto death’ m 1932, so re-mtegratmg them in the Hindus 

Mr Lionel Fielden, a former Controller of Broadcastmg m India, said at 
a crowded mass meeting in London orgamsed by the Commonwealth Party, 
on 18th March that “ If Wmston Churchill went to India and saw it as it is 
now, he would be a very good man to solve the problem ” 

In England all the parties met m their respective conferences m summer 
(1948) and dealt with the question of India which had forced itself to the front 
as much by the commotion in India as by the Tunisian Victory and the part 
played by the 4th Indian Division 

The Labour Party’s Conference concluded m the middle of June with its 
own sensations of competition between Herbert Morrison and Arthur Green- 
wood, its own conflicts between the Commumst Party seeking affiliation with 
Labour after the dissolution of the Third International and orthodox Labour 
rejectmg the application But on India there was no conflict whatever 
The Conference was content to leave her where Labour had left her earlier 
m August 1942, and bypassmg the two resolutions on India introduced by 
local party delegates at the Labour Party Conference 

Amidst protests from a number of delegates against the Executive’s 
suggestions, that owing to lack of time m the closing hours of the Conference, 
there shouldbenofurtherdiscussion(of the resolutions on India) Mr Arthur 
Gr^s^wood suggested that resolutions should be withdrawn on “ my defimte 
‘undertaking that we shall go to jomt committee in the near future to discuss 
the matter m the hght of the Executive Committee’s report ” 

The Executive’s report on India which was among the section of general 
reports passed by the conference en bloc without discussions because of pressure 
of time, stated that the Jomt Committee on India consisting of India Com- 
mittee of the Parhraentary Labour Party and the International sub-committee 
of the National Executive, had contmued their study of the constitutional 
Indian problem and of the rejection of the Cripps’ Proposals It quoted 
the decimation on the 12th of the previous August, by the Party Executive and 
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the Trades Union Congress General Council, deprecating the CimI Disobedience 
Movement and urging Go\ ernment to make clear that on the abandonment of 
Civil Disobedience it vould be ready to resume discussions Tvith a \ie'w to safe- 
guarding and implementing the principle of Indian Self-Gk»\ ernment Thet^o 
resolutions were accordingly Tuthdra^n on the assurance that the Executive 
would open new discussion on the policy regarding India That the Exe- 
cuti\e of the Labour Partjr was still under a misapprehension that Con- 
gress had started Civil Disobedience on August 9th, 1942, was evident from 
their confirmation of their Resolution of August 12, 1942 

Let us here anticipate matters somewhat The wa> in which the Joint 
Committee of the Labour Conference and the Trade Union Congress transact- 
ed business relating to the Indian Deadlock, reflects little credit on the British 
Labour Part> in Parliament If a similar incident had happened in India 
or any one of the colomes, they would have been branded as totalitarian (new 
style) in their outlook and unfit for democratic Gov ernment The details of 
the procedure adopted by some members of the Committee are set forth 
in the following note which was published m the Amrti Bazaar Patrika and 
which emanated from this enterprising daily’s London office on Friday, 
October 15th a e , four days after Lord Wavell had left London 

“ The adjourned meetmg of the Joint Committee on India of the Na- 
tional Executiv e of the Labour Party and its Parliamentary Committee came 
to an abrupt end on Tuesday afternoon, when it was revealed to the surprise 
of its more leftist members that some of its members without obtaimng the 
Committee’s final approval had visited Lord Wavell and discussed the situa- 
tion with him m relation to India 

It may be noted that on October 5 the Committee decided to meet again 
to have an opportunity of discussmg the situation m India with the Cabinet 
Members, Mr Attlee and IVIr Bev’-m after which it was agreed that the de- 
putation should meet Lord Wavell to submit to him their considered state- 
ment embodymg the views of the Committee to resolve the Indian deadlock 

I, however, understand that at last after Tuesday’s meetmg Mr Ridley 
announced that he and some of his other colleagues (neither Sorensen, 
Prof Laski and Mr Cove were included m it) had already seen Lord Wavell 
and discussed the situation on India with him This announcement was followed 
by angry protests from Mr Cove and others against the action of Mr Ridley 
and his colleagues who refused to divulge to the committee the nature of the 
discussion that took place between Lord Wavell and the Labour members The 
Committee by a majority of votes decided to approve of Mr Ridley’s action 

That Labour’s outlook was as Imperialistic as that of the Conservatives, 
was equally evident firom the fact that the Party’s headquarters m London had 
issued circulars to members of the Party asking them ‘ to refram from sup- 
portmg the India meetings which do not follow the policy of the Labour 
Party on India ” The Labour Party still laboured under the misapprehen- 
sion — or is it that it still chose to misrepresent, — ^that the Congress was 
seeking all power for itself when it was demanding the transfer of Power to the 
people of ixidia. How else could it have advised the Labour members of 
Parliament *‘not to associate themselves with meetmgs advocatmg transfer 
of all authority to Congress” With Labour as with the Aristocracy a 
lie gets six months or even a year’s advance of the Truth and dies hard if it 
does at all 

A new feature developed m British pubhc opmion It has often been said 
by just minded Englishmen when confronted with the views of the rulmg 
families of England on India that the heart of England is sound It was 
often felt that the heart might be soimd and the head might be clear but the 
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hand was impotent Yet to be just to such rare Biitisheis who see things 
aaight we must quote the opinion of the workmg classes 

The Pzeston blanch ot the Electrical Trades Union passed the followr- 
mg lesolution "‘We ask the Government to give India her owrn free Go- 
vernment ” 

The Scottish Trades Union Congress demanded unanimously “ full co- 
operation with the Indian people against fascism to be enlisted by releasing 
leadeis and opening negotiations 

Similar Mews were voiced by the London City and Central Branch of the 
Clerical and Administrative Woikers’ Union 

There was undoubted umest in Britain on the future of India Plans 
and programmes began to flow m from week to week One day it is Mi 
Amery the mevitable and ubiquitous Secretary of State for India who pleads 
for a mutual understand mg while openmg an exhibition of the Indian galleiies 
m London (June 10th) “ The much \exed problems of Indian politics to-day’’ 
says he, “ have after all arisen during the past generation and will, without 
doubt, be modified beyond all recognition before the next generation ” It 
IS only by imderstandmg the inner life of people that they could understand 
and sympathise with them and share in then life m the political field India 
must forsooth be grateful foi even such small mercies Let it be marked 
that even so the problem would only be modified beyond recognition, not 
solved once for all Indeed m Mr Amery’s view the lapse of time was not 
destined to bring the solution any the nearer Like the mirage that recedes 
with the traveller’s approach and finally disappears without yielding those 
life-giving waters that would quench has thirst, the nearer one sought to 
approach the Indian problem tlie farther it tended to recede Speaking in 
1941, Mr Amery compared the Indian problem to the moxmtam peak which 
one might think was within his reach the higher one climbed But one 
climbed higher only to find the peak farther removed still and required a 
higher and higher ascent As often happens on the hills, that last peak may 
be only a thousand feet higher after one has chmbed eight or ten thousand 
feet But Mr Amery speakmg two years later, took the solution of the Indian 
problem such as might it be, one generation farther Obviously his plan was 
to allow the deadlock to remain nor merely during the pendency of the war 
but another thirty years succeeding its termination 

One may profitably read this pious and prayerful wish of Mr Amery 
side by side with a somewhat unusual and unexpected statement by Mrs 
Iris Portal who m terms of the present generation may be described as the 
sister of Mr II A Butler, Minister of Education m Britain, and in teims of a 
past generation as the daughter of Sir Montagu Butler, Governor of C P 
She has condensed her twenty years’ experience m India into a pretty state- 
ment made m the course of her address delivered on the eve of Mr Amery’s 
speech, before the East India Association, London, wheiem she said — 

It is better to see the betrayal of the best in us by individual 
British behaviour This behaviour arises pai tly from ignorance and bad 
manners The British as a whole never exchange ideas with Indians 
The diet of polo, ma-hjong and bridge is not very nourishing to ideas 
There is also the bugbear of prestige ” 

At the end of the address she was attacked outright by the elderly 
Barnes of Anglo-Indian prestige and she neatly parried the attacks by the 
simple stroke of humour that she expected the audience to consist of the 
younger generation as much as to say that the older generation was 
mcoTTigible 
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Loid Sainiiei was dealer in his advocacv the xevy ne\.t da> that 
had spoken of the continuance of the Empire He ad\ ocated the formation of 
a Standing Joint Committee ol Parliament to deal with colonial problems 
The time has passed, said he, ‘when the break-up of Empires could be re- 
garded as a step towards progress We have already 68 so\creign States and 
we should work towards more of their integiation and not of their multiphca- 
tion bringing in scores of new frontieis, and the possibilities of new causes of 
quaiiels ’ He ended by saying that if the 20th centuiy dissolved the British 
Empire, probably, it would be not too much to say that the 21st century 
would ha\ e to recreate it 

W hile this IS so, se\en back bench Labour members of Pailiament issued 
a declaration (June 11th) “ announcing the establishment of ‘a Council for 
the International lecognition of Indian Independence’ whose a\owed aim 
was to obtam a solemn guarantee fiom the United Nations for India m 
exercise of those rights proclaimed m the Atlantic Chaitei as belonging to 
all people ’ The declaiation was also signed by Prof Geoige Catlin, a 
well-known wTiter on political and constitutional affiaus and foimer Piofessor 
of Politics at the Cornell Uni\ersity 

Labour, not the Labour Party, — ^was astir and agitated over the treat- 
ment accorded to India Over fourteen orgamzations submitted resolu- 
tions to be considered at the TVlutsuntide Conference (June 13th) None 
of them eulogised the party leaders who were m Government and on the 
contrary censured them tor their failure m findmg a proper solution They 
all demanded, in one \oice, a fresh stait in India foi negotiation, the pre- 
requisite for which they all pomted out, w as the immediate release of impri- 
soned Congressmen Those sponsoring the lesolutions included party organi- 
zations and branches which had consistently supported party leadeiship upon 
ma 3 or issues of Foreign and domestic pohcies 

In the month of July 1943, various orgamsations in England includmg 
the India League, the British Communist Paity and the amalgamated En- 
gineers’ Union strongly demanded that negotiations wath the Indian leaders 
be revived and those m prison be released Messrs Lindsey Drummond 
issued a 80-page booklet containmg selections from Gandhi’s writings, spee- 
ches and statements m the months before his arrest m August 1942, which 
contained no comments whatever, not even a preparatory note, for the pur- 
pose of educatmg the British people 

The newly formed Commonwealth Party under the leadership of Sir 
Richard Auckland, jomed the other organisations mterested m the solution 
of the Indian tangle It was m the first week of July that Premier Churchill 
made a speech in the Guildhall in which, dealing with India, he struck a note 
which appeared to be new in that he did not employ his usual deprecatory 
tone After expressing his preference for the expression “ the British 
Commonwealth and Empire” to describe “ the umque association of races 
built up partly by conquest, largely by consent, but mostly unconsciously 
and without design withm the aU embracing golden circle of the crown,” 
]VIi Churchill said “ It is an overpowering mfluence and impulse that 
makes Canada, Austiaha, New Zealand and South Africa send their manhood 
across the oceans to fight or die In the vast sub-conHnent of India which, 
we trust, will presently find full satisfaction within the British Comin^mwedlih 
of Nations, the martial races and many others have thronged to the Imperial 
standard ” Presently did not mean weeks or months but years ^ 

Later came the British Council of Churches assuring India of its support 
to her cause An influentially signed appeal over the signatures of Prof 
Joad, Prof Harold Laski, Mr Clement Davies, m p , the Archdeacon of West- 
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mmstei, Sir Richard Gregoiy, Sir Ernest Bennett, m p , Pi of Norman 
BentT^ich and the Bishops of Birmingham and Bradford and some others, 
was issued on August 6th uiging a revision of the Indian policy on the 
occasion of the 1st anniversaiy of the arrest of the leaders 

A conhrmed Tory, Sir Alfied Waton, pleaded that the Indians should be 
treated as equals and “ oursehes as guests” and asked for the abandonment 
of the attitude of the supeiiority 

The story of British Imperialism in India is indeed a twice-told tale 
British Imperialism is neaily lost But a perpetual struggle has been going 
on bet'ween Imperialism lost and Imperialism legamed, Impel lalism thieatened 
and Imperialism retained Britain is deeply concerned to retain what she had 
gamed in World War No I She has been openly charged by the Editors 
of L%fe with fightmg this woild war for retaining her empire and the only 
answer to it is that she will hold to her own and she must get the price for the 
sacrifices she makes on behalf of her Colonies Mr Amery had said while he 
was Secretary for Colonies that it must be Britain’s lookout heieafter to send 
her better class citizens — those of the upper middle class to inhabit, to colonize 
the empire Amery and Churchill make a happy family of Imperialists 
Amery and Linlithgow are hke the Siamese Twins or at any rate are like 
David and Jonathan or Ddamon and Pythias They have two bodies but 
one spirit, they speak in two tongues but one voice What Lmlithgow 
speaks on the 8th of August 1940, Amery repeats on the 14th in the House 
of Commons What Ameiy says in the House of Commons on 31st March 
1943, Linhthgow echoes on the 1st April If the Secretary of State demands 
from Gandhi and the Congress leaders “ the most explicit assurances and the 
most effective guarantees” the Viceroy demands “ withdrawal of Resolutions, 
condemnation of violence and guarantees acceptable to Government before 
they can re-enter politics ChmchiU, Amery and Linlithgow make a happy 
and harmonious whole ” Churchill wills, Amery plans, Linlithgow executes 
The spirit, the mind and the body, make the complete organism of British 
Imperialism It no longer recognizes Responsible Government The furcoat 
that smts the bleak plains of Canada and the chalky cliffs of Albion is ill-suited 
to the blazmg heat of Calcutta and Delhi It was a mistake that Montagu 
had made in the annoimcement of August 1917 though it was not the clevei 
Jew but the proud Engishman, Lord Curzon that had drafted it The 1935 
Act was passed after exploring and stopping all crannies and crevices through 
which the fresh air of freedom might escape into the Secretariat Chambers 
of New Delhi Yet the franchise woiked out by Lord Lothian (peace be to 
his soul*) worked havoc The sixty million voters were not able to return 
Congressmen to a majority of seats, but helped to establish Congress power 
m a majority of provinces The Congress was dazed with power and went 
mad Churchill willed that Congress must be crushed, Amery planned to 
imprison Congress and keep it in prison until all vestige and trace of its 
influence and power m the provinces was wiped out The strategy was to be 
a provmce to province conquest like the American strategy of Island to 
Island conquest m the Pacific agamst Japan By the time therefore the 
Congress might emerge from its mcarceration, the spectacle that must 
meet its eye should be the mimstry of the League m five provinces and coaU- 
tion Mmistries of non-Congress parties m the rest of India, then the revolt of 
the Harijans, the isolation of the Sikhs and the reinstalling of the Justice 
Party in South India on the throne of power from which it had been deposed 
When thus the Indian provinces shall have been reorganised, the very name 
of the Congress will sting in the nostrils of the masses and like the Com- 
mon prisoners that after long terms return home and find it desolate, these 
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exalted political piisoners must find theix constituencies denuded of their 
supporters and their electorates cutting them as they pass the Milages So 
did Willmgdon think m 1934 and to his dismay found Congress s'w^eeping 
the polls m the elections of the ^ear to the Central Legislature So did Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Zetland and Mr Amery thought m 1936-37 but to their 
dismay. Congress swept the polls once again in the elections of 1937 to the 
Provmcial Legislatures Elections are at any time dangerous Little was 
It expected tbat 60 million voters would beha\e so radlcall^, that the 
Zamindars who piomised to spare no effort or means m winning the elections, 
would be routed so abjectly There should not, therefore, be elections though 
six years in 1943 and eight m 1945 might have elapsed since the Provmcial 
Elections had taken place in 1937, and eight years in 1943 and eleven in 
1945 smce the elections to the Central Assembly took place m 1934 Nor 
need the Legislatures be summoned for at least six months The budgets 
are passed wherever necessary by the Advisers* Government under Sec- 
tion 93 It should, therefore, be easy to summon some adv enturous leader and 
make him the Ihremier In Sind, Punjab, Bengal, Assam and North West 
Frontier, it was the League’s name that led In Orissa, a Zammdar came 
forward to lead Why not the Hmdu Maha Sabha m the rest of the 
provmces*? The balance of power would be restored then between the mam 
elements of India So argumg, tbe Bureaucracy dismissed m 1942 the Pre- 
mier of Smd firom office because he had resigned his title of Khan Bahadur 
It IS the pleasure of the Governor that counts, not the confidence of the Legis- 
lature jLet us study the cases of Smd, Bengal and North-West Frontier and 
other provmces a little more m detail 
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Ministries 

01 the League-go\ tined PioMnces, Bengal is the most important as it is 
the biggest province In December 1941 Fazl-ul-Huq had resigned his Ple- 
miership and i\as called upon by the Governor to re-form his mimstry In 
its reconstruction, he got nd of some League Mimsters and this was not an 
event that could be lightly put up with A year and half was more than the 
necessary waiting time and much watei flowed since under the new BaUy 
bridge over the Hughh The war approached the eastern border of Bengal 
Feni and Chittagong became the targets of repeated bombing by the Japanese 
And the food problem brought home the hardships of war to the remotest 
comers of the country which might never ha\e seen a bomber or an aeroplane, 
an aircraft or a mercantile marme, a Tank or a Brenn gun, a rifle or a 
revolver, a soldier or a sepoy Apart fiom the progressively acute situation 
created by scarcity of foodstuffs, the Govemoi’s mterference with the daily 
routme of Mimsters’ duties went beyond the limits of tolerance The 
scandals of Midnapur atrocities and Dacca shooting demanded and deserved 
public enquiry and obtamed promises m that behalf from the Premier 
The Governor would not agree This internal and domestic feud reached its 
acme by the last week of November and led to the resignation of Dr Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee who is a son of the great Justice Ashutosh Mukherjee 
The son held m his own day the office of the Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta 
Umversity once ever so ably filled by his revered father 

Nemesis was hard at work The handwritmg on the wall could not be 
erased by the greatest of adventurers Fuzl-ul-Huq had no settled views 
on questions of politics, nationalism or communalism On the eve of the 
Dacca Riots m 1940-41, he had made the wildest speeches on the duty 
and opacity of the Muslims He had moved the Pakistan Resolution at the 
Lahore Conference of the League m 1940 He was an out and out Leaguer 
for a tune But early in February 1942 he changed his position and m a 
controv'ersy he had entered mto m the Bengal press he declared that the 
League scheme could not be applied to Bengal and reinterpreted the Lahore 
Resolution Mir Huq who was an ardent Mushm Leaguer was seekmg to 
wnggle himself out of that situation Between these two points of time, 
he had exposed himself to disciplinary action at the hands of the League 
and early m 1942 sought re admission in the League 

Prom the termination of this mterlude, Mr Huq’s position became 
one of dubiety as Premier Attacks from outside as well as certain legitimate 
steps m administration he took as Premier precipitated the crisis of December 
1942 For one t h i ng the attacks on his administration by the League Party 
became fierce Yet he mamtamed his ground and was able to sustain his 
majority which though it somewhat became attenuated, stood at a clear 150 
and 100 m an Assembly of 250 The European Wing joined hands with the 
League and hastened the crisis On the top of this came the conflict with 
Government on more than one pomt, namely, — ^his statement on the food 
problem, his direct answer in the Assembly that at one place the machine- 
gun was fired on mnocent labourers working on the Railway Ime, and his 
promise of enquiry mto the Dacca shooting and Midnapur horrors 
Mr Huq was between two fires m February 1943 He was not able to 
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tolerate the encroachments bv the Go\ emor on his powerar, nor as he able to 
tell the whole truth to the House 

The statement that there was not a single day smce the formation of his 
last ministry when he (IVIr Fazlul Huq) did not come mto conflict either with 
the Governor or wath the representatives of vested interests or mth per- 
manent officials m respect of matters of grave pubhc importance was made by 
jMt Fazlul Huq, addressmg a pubhc meeting 

He had been to Dacca just after the shooting incident there m 
August 1942 and had heard an account of it from the political sec^l^lt^ 
prisoners 

He felt necessity of an enquiry committee All parties and groups 
m the Legislature demanded an Enquiry Committee and he promised to set 
up a tribunal 

But added IVIr Huq, the Governor got \ er\ angr\ w ith him and asked 
him why he had promised to set up an Enquiry Committee 

Mir Huq told the Governor that all parties had demanded it 

On several occasions Mir Huq gave the proposed peisonnel of the Com- 
mittee, but the Governor did not agree, and had not to date, thought fit 
to appomt the Committee 

Befeirmg to Midnapure affairs, Mir Huq said that he felt the need for 
enquiries into allegations made against certam permanent officials But 
His Excellency opposed his decision for a tribunal 

Mir Huq also said that the policy of removal of rice from surplus districts 
m pursuance of the demal policy was given effect to without his consent. 

The news that IVIr A K Fazlul Huq had resigned and his resignation had 
been accepted by the Go\ernor came upon the House as a complete surprise 
Even the Muslim Leaguers, who had been tr^^ing hard to dislodge IVIr Huq 
were not prepaied foi an eventuality of this surprising character Their 
leaders Sir Nazimuddm and Mr H S Suhrawardy were not even present 
when Mr Huq made his statement in reply to the questions put by the 
Leader of the Congress Party, Mir Kiran Sanker Roy The extent of the 
amazement of the Muslim Leaguers could be guaged from the fact that when 
they heard the news from the lips of Mr Huq himself, they made no demons- 
tration Their allies of the European Bench were also leaderless at the time, 
only a handful being present 

It was revealed on March 80th by Mir Fazl-ul-Huq in the Bengal Assem- 
bly on Monday that a letter of resignation was ready typed at Govenmient 
House and that the choice before him was either to sign the typed letter or 
get dismissed The revelation regarding the presentation of a typed letter 
of resignation for signature at Government House to Mr Fazlul Huq was 
received m the Assembly with caries of “ shame” by the Ministenahst and 
Congress parties 

Dr N Sanyal (Official Congress Party) said “We feel that the House 
would be unanimous in demanding the recallmg of the Governor Sir John 
Herbert ” 

At last after 29 days’ waitmg and on the morrow of Easter Fnday the 
Bengal Ministry was resurrected :^m its grave but with a new structure and 
a new form Sir Nazimuddm who had been reheved of his duties as a 
Mmister m the Christmas of 1941 was installed as the Premier of Beogal 
m the Easter of 1948 with six Leaguers, three representatives of the Hanjans, 
two representatives of the double seceders from the Congress and one other 
Mr Gkiswami and Mr Pam were originally Congress Members They seceded 
to the Forward Bloc and thence to the League Ministry section 
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In the new Government theie wexe 13 Mmisteis and 17 Parliamentary 
Secretaries and hips at fabulous rates of pay 

The ‘‘ Climes and misdemeanours” of which Mr Faziul Huq could have 
been held guilt}^ by the Goveinoi of Bengal may fox a better understanding 
of the situation in Bengal resulting m his forced resignation of Preimership 
be conveniently, and usefully summaiized here 

(1) His passing a lesolution in the Bengal Legislative Assembly in 
favour of the release of Gandhi and an early settlement of the deadlock 

(2) His investigation into the Dacca incident and promise of an enquiry 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly into the events in Dacca as well as 

(3) the happenings in IVIidnapore , 

(4) and pel haps also his vacillatmg policy with respect to the Muslim 
League 

Mr Huq accused the Governor of Bengal of gross breach of faith by 
narratmg the inside story of his resignation at Government House to a 
mammoth meeting in Calcutta 

The scene of the most exciting chapter of this novel, was Government 
House It was about 7 o’clock in the evening on March 28 when Mr Faziul 
Huq received a summon from Government House that the Governor wanted 
to see him Mr Huq was then engaged m conversation with his colleagues 
how to face the no-confidence motion that the Mushm League Party wanted 
to bring against the Cabinet It was clear to Mi Huq that in the event of 
any such no-confidence motion he would win by a margin of at least 27 votes 

On receipt of the summon Mr Huq went to Government House at about 
7-30 p M He was taken to a chamber at a quiet corner of Government 
House The doors of the chamber were closed Inside was the Governor, 
Mr Wilhams, His Excellency’s Secretary, and Mr Huq There was no other 
person present Mr Huq was in cheerful mood as he was sure that he would 
be able to defeat any no-confidence motion by a comfortable majority 

After some casual talks, the Governor asked him to resign It came to 
Mir Huq as a shock of surprise He asked His Excellency why he should 
resign Mr Huq pointed out that he commanded the confidence of an 
effective majority of the Legislature 

The Governor replied that the speech delivered by Mr Huq in the 
House that he (Mr Huq) was prepared to resign for the formation of an All- 
Parties Cabinet was tantamount to his resignation 

Mir Huq answered that he was prepared to resign if the Governor thought 
that His Excellency was m a position to form an All-Parties Cabinet 
What Mr Huq meant when he stated that he was piepared to resign for the 
formation of an All-Parties Cabinet was that if his remaining in the office 
was m. any way an obstacle to the formation of such an All-Parties cabinet, he 
would resign the moment such a Cabmet would be formed Mr Huq also 
emphasised that he was prepared to resign if the Gk>vernor felt that His 
Excellency was m a position to form an All Parties Cabinet Mr Huq also 
pomted out that the possibihty of the formation of any such Cabmet at the 
present moment was not in sight Therefore the question of Mr Huq’s 
resignation did not arise 

The Governor in reply, admitted that there was no such Ministry in 
sight But unless Mr Huq tendered his resignation the Governor could not 
call the Party Leaders with a view to form such a Cabinet Therefore, it was 
necessary that Mr Huq should resign The Governor assured Mr Huq that 
he would not use the resignation letter unless it was absolutely necessary 
It would remain as a document just for the purpose of showing it to Party 
Leaders if necessary 
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Mr Fazlui Huq said that he, therefore, took it that the lettei of resigna- 
tion was onl> to induce the Opposition to agree 

The installation of the Sir Nazimuddui Ministry on the 2Sth April, 1943 
after an interval of 29 da\s ^as foUoi^ed a meeting of the Legislature m the 

1st week of Jnly by which time his foices and following had had time to 
consolidate themselves Armed probably then with a clear majority, Sir 
Nazimuddm set about his business in which the passing of the Budget 
figured foremost The problem before the House was whether the IS items 
of the Budget passed by the Huq Ministry should be deemed to ha*^ e been 
passed in spite of the break in the session and the interv ention of Section 93 
for about a month or whether the budget had to be placed before the House 
de novo Objection was taken b\ the Opposition to the consideration of the 
continuation budget The budget is always one and indi\ isible It is con- 
sidered in parts or piecemeal affecting departments foi the sake of con\enience 
It was clearly mentioned b^ ]Mr Fazl-ul- Huq on the night of the 28th ]\Iarch 
to the Gov’’ernor that his resignation in the midst of the Budget discussions 
would cause serious embarrassment as its consideration could not be m broken 
parts The Govemoi would not heed the caution Sir Nazimuddm stood 
to reap the harvest on the 6th July of what the Gkivernoi had sown on the 
28th March It was a short crop but a pernicious one Indeed the Governor 
himself acting under Section 93 in passing the Budget included the 18 items 
already passed by the Fazlui Huq Mimstry That provided ample proof that 
the 18 Items had lapsed Now came the new Premier with the theory that 
the consideration of a contmuation Budget was a thoroughly constitutional 
piocedure Apart from this, the amount spent during the time of the 
Governor acting under Section 93 was indeterminated and therefore the 
balance of the Rev enue and Expenditure was equally indeterminated and no 
budget could be passed for items of Revenue and Expenditure foi which 
figures were not forthcommg There was no reason why Bengal could not 
provide the figures while Assam and Orissa once similarly circumstanced 
could and did provide the figures when the mimstries came mto office m the 
middle of a financial year All these considerations left no alternative to the 
Speaker but to refuse permission for the continuation Budget being presented 
The fact was that the Governor’s hurry to obtam Huq’s resignation brought 
about this discomfiture The Governor himself had apparently his own plan 
and purpose m adopting the attitude of hurry because after once moving 
the question of Huq^ resignation, he would naturally have been a&aid that S 
he did not take the resignation then and there, Huq might strengthen his 
position by securing a vote of confidence firom the House It was true that 
already he had in close succession, defimte majorities of about ten and 
fifteen, on two occasions , but a positive vote of confidence, be it, by a small 
majority, would so buttress up his position that the Governor might not easily 
be able to dislodge jhim from the Premiership as indeed he had been 
wantmg to do ever since Huq formed his second mmistry in December 1941 
This lengthy accoimt is given to show how arbitrarily Governors conducted 
affairs in the so-called mmister provinces 

The question of the budget was but one of the two big events that 
arrested attention from the floor of the Bengal Legislature The second big 
event was the revelations made by Fuzl-ul-Huq in regard to the meddle- 
some and overbearing conduct of the Governor of the province who had 
Ignored the Law and the Constitution and played the role of the autocrat with 
the aid and abetment of his Secretariat So early as on August 2nd, 1942, 
Mr Huq drew the attention of the Gkivernor in language at once firm and 
dignified, and with facts challenging and unassailable, to his despotic rule 
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The correspondence which Huq read on the floor of the House was of an 
amazing character That the Governoi of the province who was only the 
head ofihe Go^ ernment in name, should have overiuled his ministers and 
asked a Secretary to spend 20 lakhs of rupees in buying nee, that he should have 
presented boats piling fiom the mainland to the islands round about so that 
2 \ ots might cultn ate lands ovei there in accordance with traditional methods, 
that he should ha-ve demanded an explanation from the Premier for offering 
on the floor of the House, an enquiry into the alleged atrocities of Midnapore 
and that he should have grown indignant over the Piemier’s offer to investi- 
gate the happenings in Dacca, above all that he should have sought to prevent 
the Premiei from visting Feni near Chittagong, which was the scene of alleged 
outrages on women by the military, all these recalled the days of Charles II 
and George III for which the least that the Governor had to get in return was 
an immediate removal from office and recall to England Nor did the Gover- 
nor choose to tender his explanation in respect of all the allegations made 
against him by no less a peisonage than the Premier of his province To 
call such provinces as being under Ministers was indeed a mockery of mocke- 
ries To state further as Mi Ameiy did, that Mr Huq’s lesignation was but 
an incident in the woiking of representative institutions, was a prevarication 
if not worse The worst of it afl was the passing of orders by the Secretariat 
off their own bat or with the approval of the Governors over the head of the 
mmisters In all these matteis none of which fell within the domain of the 
Governor actmg in his discretion, the Governor’s conduct was arbitrary and 
his rule was personal and absolute Even if any matter was m his “dis- 
cretion” he could not forget what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
( J P C ) had recommended namely that “ the Governor could m any event, 
and would doubtless consult his mmisters before his own decision was made ” 
Even if It was argued that any matter fell within the range of Governor’s 
special responsibilities, the declaration of such a responsibility as the J P C 
pointed, out would in no sense defend a sphere from which the action of 
mmisters is excluded” It was up to the Governor to signify his dissent 
from and even to act in opposition to, the ministerial advice only after 
receiving which he could so dissent or act Nowhere in the Act is it contem- 
plated that the Governor should send for and act through Secretaries over the 
head or behind the back of mmisters It is not suggested that the Governor 
has no right to see the Secretaries or heads of departments but he could do so 
only with the knowledge of the mmisters Mr Huq’s allegations when proved 
constituted groimd enough for the Governor’s recall 

The mmistries m the so-called autonomous provmces during the war were 
functionmg at the will and pleasure of the Governors In Bengal m parti- 
cular, the mmistry was bemg consulted at the discretion of the Governor and 
overridden tmder the stress of his 3 udgment While the Huq Ministry was 
overthrown by a hit below the belt — ^for it was not a vote of no-confidence 
that overthrew it — ^and criticized for its many acts of commission and omis- 
sion, the Nazimuddm Mimstry was tamely suffered to continue despite its 
failure to cope wnth those very problems — ^the failure to solve which had proved 
the doom of the Huq Mmistry What the Governors demanded was im- 
phcit obedience from ttie ministry, a docile acquiescence m their personal and 
despotic rule — mi n istry or no mmistry So long as this was forthcoming, a 
ministry was safe with the Governor, so long as the Gk>vernor was with the 
mmistry, so long the majorities were with it as well Eazlul Huq’s mimstry 
was docile for a time — ^for an unconscionably long time and got on, but when the 
hmits of toleration were reached and exceeded, it broke down And Sir 
Nazimuddin’s Mmistry came m Despite the fact that only 180 prisoners 
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A^ere leleased aftei nearly thiee months of office, that the food situation 
remained much the same as in IVIr Huq’s time and there was embaigo on 
meetings to discuss the food problem. Sir Nazimuddm had his handsome ma- 
jority of 48 which was the equivalent really of the Governor’s support How 
could Congress Ministries have fimctioned under such conditions ^ 

To be hoist with one’s own petard is not merely an engmeermg com- 
plication but a political actuality as well In Bengal, when the Fazl^ Huq 
Ministry was virtually dismissed the position of aSairs was in no way pre- 
judicial to his party — ^majority m the Legislative Assembly It was true that 
ins majorities dwindled down to 15 and 20 from figures about twice as large 
on previous occasions but he had a majority all the same The late Sir 
John Herbert, the then Governor, thought fit to relies e him and his party of 
their power and installed Sir Nazimuddm on the throne The new Premier 
passed through a like expeiience in February-March of 1944 On the loth of 
February (’44) the mmistry came out of the ordeal relating to a contentious 
bill, baiely with its skin and bones, having a majority of fifteen Again on 
the 1st March, there was a tie between the ministerial section and the opposi- 
tion on an important financial motion by the Finance Minister to regularize 
excess expenditure incurred over and above that sanctioned in 1941-42 and 
the mmisterial tzzat was saved by the Speaker’s casting vote Reports 
were afloat that Mr Casey, the new Governor, had an mclmation to form an 
All-Paity Go\eriiment If Sir John Herbert had himself formed an All-Part\ 
Government in view of Bengal’s particular conditions a part from India’s 
general proximity to war, no one would perhaps ha\e blamed him If 
Six Casey attempted the formation of a coalition m March 1944, it was less on 
account of the narrow majority or no majority for the Nazimuddm Ministr\ 
and more on account of the war conditions 

The course of events m Bengal took a sudden turn mJime 1944 IVIr Case>, 
the Governor, was an eye-witness to the scenes of disorder that made the 
Legislative Chamber not only a babel ot tongues but a fish market Two 
thmgs must have been clear to the Governor’s mmd First, that the feelmg 
against the Educational Bill was markedly antagonistic and that it was not 
a Hindu antagomsm merely, but that it represented a mixed opposition 
The vote of censure agamst B P Pam,theMimsterwas defeated by 119 votes 
agamst 106 When analysed the figures showed 19 Europeans out of the 
119 and therefore it meant that excludmg the European eleemnt, there were 
100 members m support of the mmistry and 106 against That was not all 
On a further analysis the 119 members consisted of 19 Europeans, 8 Anglo- 
Indians, 4 Caste Hmdus including three Hindu Mmisters themselves, 80 
Muslims, 13 Harijans The Legislative Assembly had altogether 123 Muslims 
includmg the Speaker and if the 80 Muslims who voted for the Ministry €ire 
deducted, the remainder represented 42 Muslims still on the Opposition That 
IS 42 out of the 106 that voted for the censure motion or 40 per cent roughly 
were Muslims These figures were tellmg and there were so many more 
motions of censure agamst ministers In pohtics nothmg succeeds like 
success and a vote of 106 vs 119 or omittmg Europeans 106 vs 100 showed 
a situation pregnant with peril So the Governor qmetly exercised his power 
of proroguing the Assembly What was his object m doing so That is a 
natural and permissible enquiry to make Mr Casey’s uncalled for state- 
ment that the mmistry had a clear majority shows that His Excellency was 
a strong supporter of the Ministry and it was evident too that the ministry 
was m the same predicament now as, if not m a worse predicament than 
the Huq Mmistry during the time of Mr Casey’s predecessor — Sir John 
Herbert For the same European support, the same dwindlmg majorities, 
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the same tottering position characterized both Yet while the late Sir John 
Herbert had thought it fair to ‘‘dismiss” IVIr Huq, IMr Casey regarded it 
as just to acclaim his support of the Nazimuddm Ministry He should have 
known that before the prorogation came into effect, there was a censure 
motion that very day in relation to another minister and a statement like 
the one made by Mr Casey in his message to the Speaker, prorogumg the 
session, — altogether uncalled for and only literally correct, woiild considerably 
weigh the chances against the motions If he wanted to save further risks 
to the ministry or further ‘fatigue’ to the ministers he could have merely said 
so instead of loading the message with pronouncement on “clear majorities ” 
But one might be domg injustice unwillingly to Mr Casey Whether he 
felt the Educational Bill unfair and required revision and whether he 
wanted to seek some reparations in the matter, and at the same time save 
the face of the ministry was not clear and remained to be seen in the course 
of further developments 

“The Bengal f^emier’s (Sir Nazimuddm is quoted by the Tribune of Lahore 
m the leading article on 9-1-45) admission is significant He openly confessed 
at a meeting that ‘he was keeping himself m power by means which were not 
fair and had therefore to pay a heavy price for the support of the Europeans 
without which the present mmistry could not exist for a day * ” 

The situation created m Bengal by the European group becoming the 
makeweight on all important proceedings, creates fresh interest as it were, 
in the study of the progressive mterest and of the progressive strength of the 
European element in the Indian Legislatures, from the beginning of the 20th 
century Till the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909, the Europeans had but 
one seat m the Central (or Imperial) Legislative Council But imder this 
Reforms Act, it had two seats one for the European Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay and another for Bengal , while in the Provincial Councils, special 
interests such as those of Tea Planters m Assam and Madras were represent- 
ed by Europeans This continued up to the Reforms Act of 1919 — ^the Mon- 
tagu Chelmsford Reforms Under this Act, the European group which by this 
time developed into a minority group got 12 seats in the Central Assembly 
and 46 seats m the Provincial Legislature, 3 elected in the Upper (Central 
House) and 8 elected m the Central Lower House and here, in addition 
one nominated representative of the European Chamber of Commerce When 
the Muddiman Committee was appomted, the European community demand- 
ed additional representatives to themselves as a business body m the Central 
(Lower Legislature) Neither the Muddiman Committee nor the Lothian 
Committee on Franchise made any recommendations m this behalf And 
the furtner progress is shown by the following table ^ 


Representation of the European Element 
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Thus out of 878 seats occupied by non-officials, a majority of Tvhich 
are elected, the European Community which form 06 per cent of the total 
population of India got 58 seats working out a percentage of 6 5 In this 
arrangement, the Bengal Legislative Assembly has got 30 seats who always 
determines the winning side by operatmg as a makeweight 

The Sind Tangle 

Sind politics became wholly liquid ever smee the outbreak of the war 
The Ministry m this small province changed more often than in any other 
province, Bunde Ah Khan, Hida> atulla Allah Bux, HidavatuUa’s second 
mimstrv and his third, — oh what a succession of changes during a short 
period calling to mind the conditions in pre-war France, rather than pre-war 
Britain The ghost of Allah Bux who was fouUv murdered on the 15th May 
1943, was obviously holering o\er the Smd Secretariat Almost simul- 
taneoush the Re\enue Mmister — Gazdar had resigned The success of 
Khan Bahadur MaulaBux, a brother of the murdered Premier, in the second 
of two successive interim elections was followed by his mclusion in Sir Gulam 
Hussain HidayatuUa’s Ministr\ — ^as a measure designed to combat IVIr Syed’s 
(President of the Smd Provincial Muslim League) opposition to the Premier 
While Mr Jinnah severely reprimanded IVIr Sved for his opposition to the 
Premier of his own party which led to his defeat on the floor of the House — a 
defeat despite which the Premier did not choose to resign, — ^he was equally 
exacting towards the Premier who, contrarjr to the League pohcy of not 
allowing a coalition ministry with non-Leaguer Muslims, had taken Maula Bux 
who was not only a non-Leaguer but anti-Leaguer and refused to join the 
League Mr Jmnah’s virtual demand for the removal of Maula Bux bore 
frmt and the premier resigned and reformed his cabmet wnthout Maula Bux 
and with a nominee of 1VJ& Syed In effect, he went back on his letter to 
Maula Bux declarmg that he would not ask him to jom the League or resign 
the mmistership and made it up with his whilom opponent Mr S^^ed Such 
were the trends of democratic pohtics in Smd An unexpected sequel to 
the immsterial imbrogho was the sudden release on the 18th March — close 
after Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan’s release m the North-West Frontier 
Province, of seven leadmg Congressmen of Smd and the announcement that 
the Provmcial Government recommended to the Central Gkivernment, the 
release of Shree Jayaramdas Daulatram, ex-member of the Workmg Com- 
mittee There was somethmg noteworthy m thi^ announcement for withm 
less than a month previously the very Home Member (Minister) whose 
signature to these releases (and recommendations) got them their fieedom, 
had said on the floor of the Smd Legislature m answer to an enquiry about 
release of Congressmen, that they were responsible for sabotage and even 
for the Hur disorders ^ 

N W Frontier Ministry 

The next Ministry to he formed under the auspices of the League was 
that of the Frontier Provmce It was tmder the auspices of the League that 
Its formation was frankly undertaken not that it had a majority, nor it had 
not, but that it was a sudden, perhaps, precipitate step taken by the Provm- 
cial League and the presenting of a fait accompli to the central comnuttee 
Hr Khan Saheb who m spite of his ardent and mdefatigable 'propaganda 
in his provmce remamed unarrested, challenged Saxdar Aurangzeb Khan, 
(the League Premier) to measure strength m the Assembly with the 8 Con- 
gress members released He declared that of the total strength of forty -tw o 
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t\\ent 7 -thxee v^eie on the Congiess side including the eight m prison But 
this sort of challenge was ob\iousl 3 r fruitless because the British Government 
and the League were piepared to run the state so long as the eight in prison 
remained behind the baxs Indeed the poor strategy of the opponents of 
the Congiess vas that they embaaked upon this adventure only after their 
opponents had been locked up 

To form a ministry in the Frontier Province, the collaboration of three 
parties became necessary — the Muslim League, the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
the Sikhs The first was the predominant party, the second under the 
leadership of Rai Bahdur Meherchand Khanna — a delegate to the Pacific 
Conference w^ho had just leturned fiom his toui, stood out against all parti- 
cipation The third vas occupying a doubtful position Of the three Sikh 
members, one died, one \/as a kattar Congressman who would not touch the 
mimstry with a pair of tongs and the third was the member who ultimately 
became a minister with a tale to tell Before we study the stoiy in detail, 
we shall advert to some interesting points in this connection It is worth- 
while recalling here an event referred to by Sir Purushottamdas Thakordas 
as a member m the Indian Unity Group He recalled a statement to the 
work done by its representatives at the Round Table Conference He 
and his colleagues had said then that they would like to state their bitter 
experience that commimahsm did the greatest disservice to India’s cause 
and appealed to all concerned for a sincere effort even at this hour to get 
these difficulties out of India’s way He quoted Mr Herbert Edwards’ 
lemark pubhshed m 1850 that the bloodless conquest of the wild valley of 
Bannu was accomplished not by shot or shell, but simply by balancing two 
races and two creeds For fear of a Sikh army, the Mahomedan tribes, at 
the instance of Mi Edwards, had levelled 400 forts to the groxmd which 
constituted the strength of then country and at the bidding of the same 
Mr Edwards, the Sikhs constructed a fortress for the Crown Thus was the 
valley, and for the matter of that, the whole of India, subjugated 

The second point is that commenting on the present Parliamentary 
developments, Dr Khan Saheb, Ex-Premier said m a statement to the Press 
on 15-3-45 

“In order to clear the present atmosphere and let the public know 
the real truth about the present Parliamentary developments in 
the N W F P I am forced to make this statement I am told 
that the House at 'present has been taken by the Governor as 
constituted of 42 members Now out of these 42, 21 belong to the 
Congress Party of whom 8 are m jail Apart from these 21 members, 
there are other members of the House who have nothmg to 
do with Sardar Auxangzeb Khan’s party and who, I am sure, will 
speak for themselves But not takmg mto consideration anybody else 
except his own party how can Sardar Auxangzeb Khan produce 
a majority in the present Housed” 

In the middle of May 1944 anoutlme was available of the pact reached 
between the Sikhs and Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, who had undertaken to form 
a Ministry It is interestmg to note that the preliminary conversations 
leading to the present move originated m Peshawar, progressed m Helhi 
and fructified in Amritsar — ^headquarters of the Akah organisation Sardar 
Ajit Smgh, a prospective mimster, holds one of the three Sikh seats in 
the Frontier Assembly , another seat is retained by the Congress Party , 
the third is vacant Thus on paper, there is not much sanction behmd 
Sardar Ajit Smgh, but as the deal was negotiated, or at least sanctioned 
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by Master Tara Singh, the leader he would ha^e the moiai suppoit rf the 
Sikh comniunit\ at large The undei standing between Sardar Ataangzcb 
Khan and Sardar A] it Singh is akin to the Sikandai-Baldt^ Singh Pact m 
the Punjab, whereb\ the Sikhs were assured of certain rights for promoting 
their communal and cultural w elkbemg Those pomts which could not be 
settled at Peshaw ar or Amritsar had been left fox arbitration bv Mr Jinnah 
On May ISth, His Excellencv the Governor of the X W F P leceived 
Sardar Aurangzeb Khan and informed him that “with a view to his being able 
to revoke the proclamation under Section 93, His Excellenc\ w ould w elcome 
hib (Aurangzeb Khan s) assistance in foiming a ministrj ’ 

An amusmg sequel to the foimation of the Frontier Ministrv was the 
mutual taunts and recrimination that followed it \Mule Saidai Apt Singh 
was sa^ mg that he would abide bv tne opinion of the Si-.di Panth, his name 
was sent up on the 13th Ma% (moimng) after a considtation the jirevious 
night between Gnani Sher Singh and Aurangzeb Khan , Tara Singh and the 
Guam general h\ sail together But Mastex Tara Singh deplo’^ed on the 29th 
the acceptance of ministry bv Sardar Ajit Singh and put it down virtually 
to Sjt Savarkar’s telegram dated 19th Ma^ to him (Tara Singh) which says 

“Wherever a League Ministry is me\itable and Hindu-Sikh mter- 
ests will be seized better by joimng it than otherwise, Hiindus and 
Sikhs should jom and transform xt mto a coahtion mmistry ” 

R B Meherchand Khanna deplored Master Tara Singh’s statement of the 
29th as bemg inconsistent with the happening of the 12th Master Tara Smgh 
repudiated the chaige \ ehemently and denied he had said or done anything 
to encourage oi agree to Sardar Ajit Singh’s acceptance of Ministry One 
pomt, however, became clear , namelv, that there was a bargain attempted by 
Ajit Singh with Dr Khan Saheb that he would not join the Aurangzeb Khan’s 
mmistry if the Silth commumty was promised place m the Frontier Go-vern- 
ment when next the Congress should form the mimstry And no answer in 
the affirmative forthcoming, the gallant Sardar jomed hands with the League 
Ministry apparently on the behef that a bird in the the hand is wwth half in 
bush Master Tara Smgh m the course of a statement to the Press on 
May 27th, said 

“Sardar Ajit Smgh accepted mmistership m the N W F P on his 
own responsibihty against my advice but I still have faith m his bona 
Jides ” 

The conduct of the Sikh Mimster gave umbrage to the younger section 
of the community They found something rotten m the Akah-Muslim 
umon which was deeply suspected by them The younger generation was 
m revolt and the policy of the Akahs co-operating with the Sluslim League 
agamst the wishes of Nationalist India was condemned and considered as 
a “stab m the back of National forces” by the Executive of the AU-India 
Sikh Young Men’s Association at its. meetmg held in its office under the 
presidentship of Dr Kirpal Smgh m Amristar on 13th May 

The installation of the new Mmistry was followed by theholdmg of new 
elections for the six vacant seats, — 8 Muslim, 2 Hindu and 1 Sikh iSr Khan 
Saheb, the Ex-Premier (Congress) threw out a challenge or shall we say picked 
up the gauntlet thrown out by the new Premier and the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee decided to contest the seats on behalf of the Congress 
Rai Bahadur MeherchandKhanna offered to work inclose collaboration with 
the Congress and accordmgly refiram hrom running candidates on behalf of 
the Hmdu Maha Sabha of wtach he was the leader m the Provmce Amongst 
H c voi n— 
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the five Congress candidates chosen v^eve three detenus some of whom were 
presented from signing the nommation paper by the jail authorities on 
the ostensible ground that detenus \»eAC not allowed to have communication 
with people outside except on famity affaus But better sense prevailed in 
the counsels of the Ministry and the nommation papers were duly passed 
W h\ of all people, the AkaLs showed a change of attitude towards minis- 
try-formation emphasismg offices and so efiectmg a climb down from the 
higher pedestal or nationalism to the lower planes of communalism, is a 
mystery that passed all understanding Had they not a name to conjure 
with, a reputation to lose Mho could forget the brave deeds associated 
with theu name and achievement, the suffering they had endured at Guruka- 
bagh, the price they had paxd m the Nana Khana tragedy, the arduous 
struggle they had faced before they built up their organization on their 
broken bones and lacerated flesh Who could forget the sense of fellowship 
with the Hmdus and the Muslims w hich the Akahs had all along exhibited 
in the national struggle from the days of the Khilaphat Movement of 1921, 
through the dark times of the Simon Boj-cott, and the burstmg upheaval 
of the Salt Satyagraha ( 193031 )? Mas not Master Tara Singh 
a prisoner along wuth his 30,000 fellow -sufferers in 1930, that year 
and then a member of the National Flag Committee appointed at 
the Karachi Congress ^ When the colours of the Tri Colour Flag were 
remterpreted as signifymg no longer Hindu (red), Muslim (green), and 
others (white) — ^but the ide§.ls of purity (white), prosperity (green) and aus- 
terity (saffron), he gave the warmest support to the change, — sl change for 
which the Sikhs had indeed been askmgsmce the Lahore Session in 1929 (may 
be, then with a communal outlook in common with Hmdus and Muslims 
Had not the Sikhs maintained all along that they opposed communal re- 
presentation but, that if the Muslims had it — ^they too should have it, — and 
m this view had they not opposed Ramsay MacDonald’S communal deci- 
sion — ^wrongly known as the Conamunal Award tooth and nail, wnth no 
dubiety such as was imputed (though wrongly) to the phraseology of the 
Congress which neither supported nor opposed the “award” Had a de- 
cade of persistence by the British converted — as was indeed hoped for by 
them, — even the Akahs to the cult of communalism that they should now 
count their gams on a communal basis ^ How would even four high placed 
jobs advance the mterests of the Sikh Community as nationalism pure and 
undefiled would, or as mvkammtl azadt could The Akahs had all along 
plumped for full freedom and m that view and with that object, joined the 
Congress m their thousands, controlled the Punjab Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, fought the elections shoulder to shoulder with Congress candidates 
m the General Elections of 1937, on the basis of “ Congress with Akah Ticket” 
for their reserved seats Then came a change in 1941, due as Master Tara 
Smgh stated, to his personal differences with the President of the A I C C which 
led to has severance of his connection mdividually with the Congress, after 
he had suffered imprisonment in 1930^nd externment from Lahore in 1937 
After all these achievements m which the Alcabs showed courage, sacrifice 
and imagmation, that the Panth should have lent support to Sardar Ajxt 
Singh’s mmistership under Gyam Kartarsmgh’s leadership which Mastei 
Tara Smgh swears he discountenanced from the outset, was a real tragedy 
It will be remembered that m the North West Frontier Provmce after 
the advent of the Aurangzeb Khan Mimstry a number of bye-elections to the 
Legislature were held and of them one was in respect to the vacancy created 
by the death of a Sikh member of the Assembly For inscrutable reasons 
this bye-election was not held all with those of the Hmdu and Mughm seats 
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Though publich no lessons ^^e^e stated, \et truth could be guessed readily 
enough toi that ^elv reason It turned out that, at last, the election -was 
held on the 25thFebruar\ , 1944, T\ith the son of the deceased member as 
the ministerial candidate and bke Major ShaiAat H\ at Khan of the Punjab, 
son of the late Sir Sikander, the \oimg Sikh had to be brought on the 
Register anev Theie Ttas much camassirg to sec \^heihei affairs could be 
sinoothened b\ a candidate being fixed up '^\ho might be agreeable to the 
bikh and the Congress circles but no agi cement was reached and to make a 
long story short, the Congress Sikh candidate defeated his ri\ al the ministe- 
rial (Ajit Singh’s) candidate b\ 81 %otes The e^ent was far reaching in its 
consequences There w as a demand that Saidar Apt Singh the Sikh minister 
of the Aurangzeb Khan Ministry should resign and he replied b\ sa\ mg that 
he would do so if it was made clear to him that ne lost the confidence of liis 
communlt^ While this was so, the new a was suddenh flashed that 
Master Taia Singh who had taken a leading pait in the Sikli cs Congress 
contio\ ers\ on the side of the former, resigned hi:> Presidentship of the Guru- 
dw ar Committee and the Akali Siromani Dal m answ er to the demand that 
he had been too long in office, to which were added reasons of health 

The no-confidence motion against the Aurangzeb Khan ]Ministr^ was 
carried in the Frontier Assembl;^ on Maich 12, 1945, by 24 \otes to 18 

The month of March w itnessed a notable change in Congress pohey in 
India foi the first time The defeat of Premier Aurangazeb Khan’s mimstrv 
led to the only result constitutionallv speaking which could follow such 
defeats The Governor had to send for Dr Khan Saheb, the former Congress 
Premier of the Province, whose motion of no-confidence led to the fall of 
the nimority ministry of Aurangzeb Khan Dr Khan Saheb was full^ pre- 
pared for the situation he himself had created An embass\ had \isited 
Sevagram earlier and returned to Klian Saheb with a letter fiom Gandhi, 
the contents of which could easily be guessed Gandhi had just begun to 
foimulate a new policy — leaving things to local initiative And as 
Dr Khan Saheb revealed m an interview after he had taken office on the 
16th March, he acted on the desire of the people of his province who said 
* ‘serve the people and that is your only duty” That was reported to be the 
policy/ formulated by Gandhi for the Frontier Province and that explamed 
the action of the Congress Party which otherwise seemed to be a departure 
from the all-India policy of the Congress pursued smee October, 1939 soon 
after the outbreak of the war when the mmistries in 8 provinces tendered 
theu resignations The first act of the new ministry was the release of 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan who was arrested on 26-10-'’42 and 8 other notable 
Congressmen and 22 other detenus including 4 M L A s one of whom AtauIIa 
Saheb walked straight fi:om the jail to the Secretariat to be sworn m as the 
Education Minister 

There was somethmg remarkable m Aurangzeb Khan’s statement that 
It did not matter whether it was the League Ministry or the Congress Ministry 
so long as it w^as a popular ministry as against Section 93 In adjudgmg the 
value of this statement, one msty usefully remember Mr Jmnah’s call, on the 
resignation of Congress Ministries, for the celebration of the Day of Deliver- 
ance on November 22, 1939 Here comes then m contiast to Mr Jmnah’s 
cry for deliverance, the endorsement of a kattar Leaguer of a Congress Ministry 
once again ^ 

The advent of Congress to power m the N W F Provmce gave birth to 
variegated reactions m the general public One question that sprang up 
leadily and naturally in the public mmd was whether the “good” example 
of N W F Pro^unce would be followed m other Congress provmces, a ques- 
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tion %^hich lecen es stiength fiom the ultimatum given bv Gopmath Baidoloi, 
Ex-Piemiei and Rohmi Ivanta to Sii Md Saadulla, the Piemier of Assam 
which was leadil} accepted bv the lattei Things began to shape themselves 
aught on the e\e of the iclease of the membezs of the Congiess Woiking 
Committee on 15-6 ’45 

The Punjab Ministry 

The sudden and deeply lamented demise of Su Sikandar had cieated a 
new situation m the Punjab He had been steering cleai of the Muslim 
League and the Hindu Maha Sabha , and by his peisonal populazity and 
by the tactful concessions in his views, he was maintaining an even kiel At 
the same time he advocated a scheme of division of India into zones Hi:> 
death cieated a void into wnich Col Khizai Hyat Khan stepped in Then 
theie occuried a tug of wai between the League foices and the foices of the 
Unionist Party On the one hand JMi Jinnah was repremandmg the Punjab 
Ministry publicly that they were not true to the League He could not 
allow the Chief Mmistei who was a Leaguer to foim his ministiy unless he 
undertook to maintain League traditions and League atmosphere and gave 
three months for trial so that the ministry might make up On the othci, 
the Hindu elements of the ministiy deeply resented the foisting of chis new 
idea of loyalty to the League on the old understanding between them and 
then late leader Su Sikandai Hyat Khan 

As the process of mmistry-formation and leformations was going on m 
one provmce after another, affairs in the Punjab met with a small convulsion 
which was important not per se but as throwing light on the geneial solution. 
When Mr Jinnah made has triumphal entry intoLahoie and othci places in 
the Pimjab, he took care to see that the Punjab Ministry would prove to be 
a real League Ministry Col Khizar Hyat Khan was given three months’ 
time to effect the necessary change of tone and temper Sir Chhotu Ram, 
however, levolted against the idea of callmg the Punjab Ministry a League 
Ministry and threatened to withdraw his support which was a big factoi indeed 
if the coahtion mmistry of Sir Sikandar ’s creation tmned into a League 
Ministry Col Eliizar found himself between the devil and the deep sea 
In the meantime, Majoi Shaukat Hyat Khan, Minister of P W D and son 
of Sir Sikandar, made a speech in which he avowed his undivided Itha ^at 
(allegiance) to the Quaid-e-Azam and also expressed his unwavciing 
adherence to the teims of Sikandar- Jinnah Pact which provided lor a Uni- 
omst Coalition Ministry and said that this pact formed the mam background 
of his recent speeches, which, he pointed out, had been misinterj)retod 

This statement of the Major had its immediate reaction m that a Khan 
Bahadur member of the League Executive called upon the Punjab Ministry 
to declare its undivided allegiance to the League (2C-7-’4i3) 

Let us summarize this somewhat confusing senes of events Jinnah 
gives an ultimatum of three months to the new Punjab Ministry to behave 
Col Khizar Hyat Khan promises to rectify matters shortly Presently, however, 
Major Shaukat Hyat Khan, the eldest son of Sir Sikandar, Minister for 
P W D finds himself lost between the hovering spirit of his father watching 
his new activities as a mmistering angel and the ghost of Jinnah appearing 
before him by day in his thoughts and by night in his dream He makes 
almost his first pubhc speech deprecating conoimunalism He is at once 
pulled up and he says next that he will do anything to carry out Mr Jmnah’s 
washes This pacified Jmnah but irritated Sir Chhotu Ram Then the young 
Major IS agam pulled up and he makes a third speech to the effect that what- 
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evei he has said, he took it, %\ould be interpieted by people as being subject 
to the basal hmitation imposed by the Jinnah-Sikandai Pact This nutates 
Jinnah and he comes out ^ith the following statement 

“ Theie is not the slightest doubt that immediately after the 
Sikandai -Jinnah Pact the Unionist Paity in the Punjab was no more 
Undci that Pact, a Muslim League Party was to be established m the 
Punjab Assembly and that party was subjected to the contiol and super- 
vision of the All- India Muslim League and the PiovincialMuslmi League 
Malik Khizai Hj^at Khan has formed a Mushm League Party ’’ 

As Jinnah was thus claiming for the League, the ministries m India 
minus that m Orissa, on July 29, the Mushm League and Mmistiies was 
the subject of a question in the House of Commons when IVIi Dobbie (Laboui) 
asked which of the Provincial Governments lepiesented a coalition of parties 
or gioups , how many were formed exclusively by Muslim League members 
or undei its leadership , what proportion of these Mimsteis were lecent 
adherents of the Muslim League or other pohtical gicups whom they claimed 
to represent and how many had met the Assembly concerned and sought 
or received any expression of confidence 

Mr Ameiy’s reply was 

“ All the Ministries in the six provinces wherein normal constitution 
is functioning aie based on coalitions of paities and interests Five 
of them aie headed by Ministeis who belong to the Muslim League 
Except in Sind, where two Mimsteis joined the League last autumn 
I am not awaie that any of the Muslim Mimsteis have only lecently 
joined the League I have no mfoimation that a vote of confidence 
has been withheld from any of these Ministries The recently formed 
Ministry in the North- West Frontier Province has yet to meet the Le- 
gislature ” — Reutei 

This statement gave a handle to Mr Savarkar who found m IVIi Amery 
a saviour that protected him from the charges that he was by his policy as 
the President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, assisting the League Ministries 
The declaration that neither he nor the League was a party to what is known 
as the Jmnah-Sikandar Pact and that the Unionist Party was dead, was 
made by Jinnah at a three-hour conference held by him on March 20, with 
Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, mcludmg some members who were 
sitting on the Opposition Benches 

The Sikandar- Jinnah Pact had a history of its own and like all historical 
events, had witnessed its own vicissitudes of fortune The issue raised by 
Mr Jinnah was whether the Unionist Party continued to exist after Sir 
Sikander had signed the Pact Whatever might be the claim of the Unionist 
Party or the contention of the League, the fact was irrebuttable that in the 
very Pact itself, the continued existence of the Unionist Party was fully and 
expressly recognized and reiterated But one fact could not be ignored, — 
that a section of the Unionist Party, namely the Muslim section thereof — 
owed and rendered dual allegiance — one to the Party and the other to the 
League At the same time it must be perceived that the spheres of influence 
and authoiity were distinct Sir Sikander was to pay heed to the behests 
of the League m aU-India matters while in matters provmcial he was to keep 
his own counsel and owed no allegiance to the League It was a clear 
demarcation of jurisdictions and authority of the Unionist Party and the 
League and left no doubt whatever 
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jVIi Jmnah’s plans to leoigamze the Punjab Mmistiy, at any latc to 
commit the Khizai H>at Khan Ministry to the strict Muslim League cult, 
virtually failed despite the spectacular appeal ance of the Premier on the 
Muslim League platform in support of Pakistan foi the first time It was 
obvious that the strength of Muslim opinion in the Punjab Legislature stood 
four square against the dissolution of the Unionist Party and having any 
truck TMth Sir Chhotu Ram and others of his peisuation — and this, despite the 
minimum demanded by IVIi Jinnah that the name oi denomination of the 
ministr^^ be changed from Unionist to Muslim League Su Sikandei had 
already laid down the piinciples of co-opeiation with Mi Jinnah Like a 
reed before a mighty flood, all that one has to do is to bend befoie the wave 
and rise aftei its lecession In fact, the flood nevei ventured to entei the 
Punjab durmg Su Sikandei ’s time and that it chose to enter now a year 
after his death, did not altei the stiatgey of the leed and did not create any 
new results 

Tiue to his threat Mr Jinnah arrived duly in Lahore aftei the lapse of 
thiee months on the 20th April He was greeted with a manifesto signed b^ 
mfiuential Sikh Sardais declining to have any pait oi lot m a Government 
that sailed imder the colours of the Muslim League though doubtless as a 
coalition And shortly befoie there was a vast confeience of Jats — ^Hindu 
Muslim and Sikh who swoie once again then loyalty to Sir Chhotu Ram , and 
the President, a Khan Bahadur declaied that he was a Jat first and a Muslim 
next At this composite confeience, the title of Rahbar-z-Azam was confeiicd 
upon Sir Chhotu Ram 

At this point, it may not be a digression to go into the composition of the 
population of the Punjab and the secret of the origin, use and success of the 
Punjab Unionist Party It may not be widely known that the Jats aae to 
be found amongst the Hindus, Muslims and Silchs Theie are certain areas 
in the Punjab, U P and Delhi where the Jats constitute the predominant 
section of the people Indeed, there was a seiious proposal in 1928 to con- 
stitute a separate provmce called the Jat Province, composed of the Henna 
Division of the Punjab, (’Ambala Division) and the Province of Delhi and the 
Meerut Division of the U P The Sikhs are largely, veiy laigely, oonvcits 
from the Jats to the Sikh faith An equally vast percentage of the Muslims 
m the afoiesaid areas aie Jats by lace The Hindu Jats would be 60 
million, the Muslim Jats as many and even more while the Sikhs would be 
about — ^making an aggregate of over a cioic and half of xiopulation In 1928, 
there was a confeience held m Delhi of which the Chau man of the Reception 
Committee was a retired District and Sessions Judge, Md Hoosain, and Sii 
Chhotu Ram was the President He styled the Province a Jat Province and 
the conference passed a resolution on the lines indicated by Mi Asaf Ah 
who had worked out the scheme and presented it to Mian Sn Fazle Hoosam, 
who m reply spoke nicely about it but said ‘ not just now ’ Sn Fazio 
Hoosam was a statesmen of a rare type who is not boin every day He saw 
the colour of things to come He knew how powerful was the Jat sentiment 
which easily outlmed the biases of rehgion and province Ho accordingly 
built up an organization open to Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs and built it 
up into a political party Sir Sikandar inheiited it and develoiied it 
Col Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Sn Sikandar’s successor found in Sir Chhotu 
Ram a firm supporter of the Union and a natural leader of the community 
The party so bmlt up was in every sense a political party and that is the 
party erected on foundations well and tiuly laid, and laised on walls broad- 
o^ed and high and strong, which the Quaid c Azam sought to demolish 
For the second time the latter went to Lahore He had firm faith in his own 
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capacity to destioj. and lebuild and if that could not be done, he 'slanted the 
name of the paity to be changed as people would change the name of a house 
purchased oi the name of a to^vn conqueied That would doubtless be 
possible if the tenants too weie changed as the master had changed But 
if the same parents and the same childien should continue to inhabit the 
aiea, the sentiment of young and old alike, of women and men equalljr, would 
revolt against the change of name The dispute was seemingly trivial but 
in reahty fundamental Should the power behind the throne be a rehgious 
power or a racial force Th re would be but one answer to the question 
and that was the answer the Viceroy gave when he lavished his encomiums 
on the Punjab Government foi its contmued and unquahfied success, and 
that too was the answer gi\en by Sir Bertrand Glancj, the Go\einoi of the 
Punjab when he called on the Punjab to rally round the banner of the Premier 
and strengthen his hands 

The conquest of one country by another is after all a comparatively 
trivial matter The serious and strenuous process is the conquest of the 
people The former is a military e\ent, the latter is a psychological process 
The one is physical victory, the other is a moral triumph In this view, 
Ml Jmnah’s long narration of events shows how he had taken seven years 
like the Patriarch of old to conquer this Punjab bride But he only conqueied 
her , he could not win her It was to win her that he had paid his visit to 
Lahore in the month end He cajoled her and coa^.ed her to cast off the old 
loyalty to her dead Lord and lawful spouse — Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan He 
had been dead over a year and it was tune she changed her loyalties, forgot 
her old affections in which he (Mr Jinnah) was only her lover not her lord 
Now came the time, the opportunity, the necessity for her to shift hei affec- 
tions to the new chief and make him not a chance lo\ ei to take her to all- 
India cinemas and skating, entertainments and parties, J ashans and Japhats^ 
but to regal d him as the Lawful Lord and master, the well- wedded spouse 

Here arose the leal difficulty One fine morning, true, some seventy- two 
forms had been filled and people were content to call themsel\es Leaguers 
But that was not enough “ Times had changed Old leaders had passed 
away Former shibboleths became out of date One time denominations 
were now anachronism The Unionist Party was dead as a dodo, dead as 
a door-mat, yea, dead as Queen Anne The order of the day was that of the 
League Be Leaguers in name and reahty, m letter and spirit, m pledge and 
practice ” That was Mr Jmnah’s demand and that was not conceded 
Unluckily the death of the Premier’s father mteivened at the psychological 
moment Obstinately did Sir Chhotu Ram stand four square against the 
blowing w inds of the Muslim League Sensibly, the Sikh Ministers claimed 
no connection with the Unionist Party Wisely, did the Harijans offer to 
support the Leaguers "‘Why not form a new ministry ’ If Col Khizar 
Hyat IGian’s colour came and went betw een the old and the new, between the 
Unionist Party and the League, between Sir Chhotu Ram and Mr Jmnah, 
between lip service to Pakistan on a public platform and hearr seiviee to 
Hindustan in the Secretariat Chambex, then even he might not be indispen- 
sable to the Punjab There was the worthy son of a worthy father Tiue, 
the father had not given hxs whole-hearted loyalty to him (Mr Jmnah) 
but the yoimg Major might be taken while yet the plasticity of youth was 
receptive to ideas and influences True, Hindu members might replace the 
Jats and non-committal ministers, and Savarkar could be depended on for 
co-operation in all schemes so only a Hmdu or two were taken on to the 
Ministry And the Harijans find was truly a Treasure trove long lying 
buried under the debris of society through the folly of the past generation ” 
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A\ith thoughts luniiing on some such lines Jinnah flung his paithian shot 
"^hilc letuiiiing iioni Lahoie to Delhi But he couched his thoughts, his 
agitation his lesoh c, h^s successes and tailuics, his hopes and plans in 
minatoi > ttx ms and e\ en in fulminating language lie had coaxed and cajoled 
the Punjab biidc long enough and he ^\ould ha^e no moie nonsense He 
wouM nou coerce hei and thai: meant either that she should be broken 
in oi he must bleak himself With such thoughts uppermost in his mind, 
he gave the ultimatum to the Punjab Minis ti> and Punjab Legislature that 
the\ should make up then mind fast by the time he should be leturnmg to 
Lahore (on the 20 Ih April) 

]\Ir Juinah’s second visit to Lahoie^vas haralded with that beat of drums 
and blare of trumpets which precedes and later accompanies the storming 
of a citadel Like Hitler avowing that he wanted to seize Stalingrad and 
would do It but failed m the end, Mr Jinnah swore that he would storm and 
seize the Unionist Party of the Punjab and break it once and for ever but 
the strategy of Lt Col Khizai Hyat Khan Tiwana, the General m charge of 
the citadel, not given to unnecessary talk but always bent on action, foiled 
the attempts of the opponent and kept the Foit ot Lahore untouched The 
fact was that he had 'f'lght on his side and he who has the right has the strength 
of a giant and can easily fight a legion The situation in the Punjab could 
easily be studied in relation to the several rssues which are implicit therein 

(1) Was the Unionist Party right in adhering to the ticket on which its 
members had fought and won in the elections of 1937^ The question can be 
answered only m one way — % e in the affirmative, if some or even all the 
Muslim members later joined the Muslim League, they could not throw awav 
the obligations arising from the lawful wedlock A mutka wife can never 
override the claims of the mkha wife and her progeny 

(2) What then are the new obligations incurred by and bindmg upon 
these Muslim gentlemen as members of the League obviously the same as 
existed and operated m the case of the late Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan under 
the Sikandar- Jinnah Pact’ 

(3) Was such a pact still in force ’ Yes, so long as the elections of 
1937 did not give place to fresh elections under a fresh manifesto Then it 
wordd be time, if ever, to get over the Unionist Party 

(4) How did Captam Shaukat Hyat seek and obtain his election to 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly ’ Virtually on a joint ticket of the Unionist 
Party and the League or “on the Muslim League ticket under the Sikandar- 
Jmnah pact,” as the League had already enlisted the Muslim members of the 
Unionist Party as members of its own Col Khizar Hyat Khan disclosed 
the truth of jomt auspices and also that Mr Jinnah issued no statement 
lendmg his support to Major Shaukat under such circumstances 

(5) Was the Lt -Col honouring his pledges to his colleagues m refusing 
to change his party’s name mto the Muslim League Coalition Party’ Yes, 
there were pledges, which he was m honour boimd to respect unless he chose, 
to resign, break himself and his Muslim colleagues loose from the Unionist 
Party and realign their position under the canopy of the Muslim League 
This is what Mr Jmnah should have demanded Somehow he fought shy 
of it perhaps because it mvolved commitments which he (the Colonel) was 
not prepared for — ^the same that the three non-Muslim Ministers had asked 
for and which he evaded, namely, {i) the formation of a Muslim League 
Coalition Mmistry as a part of an all-India understanding, (^^) the abandoning 
idea of Pakistan for the period of the war, the geographical boundaries, the 
principles they are based upon and its political and constitutional implica- 
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tions being full> explained and (^^^) the League will give unconditional 
suppoit to all war effoit 

And these points were not satisfactorily answered as the first point was 
considered irrele\ ant and likewise the second, and the thud was made clear 
in the policy of the League as consisting in non-embairassment while the 
coalition groups weie free each to pursue its own cieed The three mmisters 
concluded that these comments were not mdicative of any desire to come 
to terms As for Shaukat’s loyalty to the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact, his own 
words bear testimony to his loyalty to his parental agieementas can be seen 
from the following statement issued by him on 20-7-1943 

The dismissal of Major Shaukat was a sensational event m the history of 
the Punjab Ministry 

To clear his position he issued the following statement on July 20, 1943 
“ My attention has been drawn to the comments which appeared m a certain 
section of the Press with reference to certain passages contained in the speeches 
dehvered by me in the course of my lecent tour These comments are erron- 
eous and based on a misundei standing of my position I would remmd my 
critics and commentators that on each occasion, my observations were 
strictly subject to the Jinnah-Sikandar Pact and to the statement made by 
the Hon Khizai Hyat EJxan Tiwana at Helhi on March 7 on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Muslim League Council My regret is that I did not 
explicitly lefer to the background furnished by the aforesaid Pact and the 
statement against which I was speakmg I took it for granted that the 
Punjabi audience, whom I was addressing would interpret my speeches m 
the light of this background That I was wrong in my assumption, is 
apparent from the fact that the people read into my speeches thmgs which 
bear no resemblance to my real intentions I need haidly emphasise that 
I will faithfully abide by the pohcy pursued by my late lamented father and 
continued by his worthy successor ’’ 

Coming to more recent events in the Muslim League Party meeting 
on November 8, 1943, he voted for the inclusion of the terms of the Sikandar- 
Jinnah Pact in the rules of the party 

The whole affair was shrouded in mystery which Captain Shaukat 
himself should have, in his interest, thrown light upon 

When all is said and done, the fact remains mdehbly impressed on the 
pubhc mind that Mr Jmnah was impulsive and impetuous in his speech at 
Sialkot, at the Punjab Muslim Provincial Conference session, even as he was 
angry and excited in his telephone talks with the Punjab Premier Common 
prudence, let alone good manners or refinement of character, should have 
made him think twice, thiice, ten times before he said that he would kill 
and bury the Unionist Party which was a work of Art, wrought and perfected 
for two decades, and before he stated that if the facts of Capt Shaukat’s case 
were as stated by him, the Governor of the Punjab should be dismissed 
As things stood, it turned out that both these stetements — apart from bemg 
out of time and out of place, were marked by a certam sense of exaggerated 
self-importance, a singular lack of judgment and a paucity of that wisdom and 
foresight which even Muslim pohtics, — ^however pugnacious and challenging 
in character, should seek to avoid To drive the opponent to the opposite 
extreme by one’s own hastmess and irrepressibihty is neither good strategy 
nor permissible tactics This was all the more so when Lt Col Khizar Hyat 
Khan himself was to stand in the dock before the Committee of Action on 
the 12th May, 1944 at Helhi Challenge and counter-challenge are forces 
that stimulate each other And just two days before Khizar’s trial was to 
take place, m the way of disciplinaiy action, the Press published m flaring 
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]iea.<iliii6S thi© n.e\\ s asking whether Captain Shaukat was going to he pi osecuted. 
for “irregularit.es and injustices ’’ One could not but deploxe the turn that 
ents had taken and above all the more into which the name and reputation 
of > oung scion of a noble family was being dragged, leaving alone the abrupt 
termination of a career in the Civil as well as the Military 

Sialkot viitiiall> proved the Stalingrad of Jmnah, if one place could be 
localized as against anothei It was at the Sialkot Confeience that 
Mr Jmnah “ roared like a lion He called for the dismissal of the Punjab 
Goveinoi and v anted the head of the Premier on a charger ” He piomised 
too to kill and bury the Unionist Party But pel haps he had a vivid sense of 
realities How else should he have asked the Sikhs to state their terms > 
He assured the Sikh membeis of the Assembly and their Sikh Minister that 
their supporting the Muslim League Coalition Mimstiy would not imply their 
support of Pakistan And turning to the British, he asked in all innocence 
when he ever had said “that he was opposed to wax effort *5^ He lesented the 
“ insidious tactics ” in the air “ to poison the mind of the public in England, 
America, India and elsewhere with the insinuation that the Muslim League 
IS opposed to war efforts and the successful piosecution of the war ” 

The public, however, had a fairly long memory of the happenings during 
the previous three years The Sialkot Conference met at the end of April 
1944 If one studied the resolutions, statements and interviews for which 
JVfr Jmnah was responsible, since the Lahore session of the League m 1940, 
one would be confronted with a series of opinions, views and attitudes which 
did not represent one consistent course of development of ideas The 
Working Committee of the League had passed an important resolution on 
the 15th and 16th of June, 1940 And a few weeks latei, Mr Jmnah told 
the Viceroy on September 26, 1940 that he was unable to help the Viceroy 
since ‘the League’s point had not been met ’ All these, we take it, were 
serious and meant to he taken so Coming to later events, it cannot be that 
either Mr Jmnah or the British Government could have forgotten how 
Mr Jmnah himself had forced Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan to resign his member- 
ship of the National Defence Council set up by the Viceroy No one could 
have forgotten that the immediate cause of the break with Mr Fazl-ul-Huq, 
the then Premier of Bengal was his refusal to act up to IMf Jinnah’s orders 
and resign from the Defence Council More than these two events, did not 
the League itself place a ban on Muslim League, including ministers, joining 
the Provincial War Committees ^ And what about the correspondence 
between Mr Jmnah and Lord Linlithgow m which the foimer franlUy and 
boldly told the latter that the League could not possibly co-opeiaLewith the 
war effort till Government had fully comphed with the League demand ol 
Pakistan No one can pretend that despite these prohibitions, inhibitions 
and injunctions, the League leaders co-operated with war effort No speakei 
of position and reputation ever made a speech supporting war effort If 
they did so, they were acting against their own resolutions and resolves If 
they did not do so, it could not now be asked as if in utter innocence when 
the League or Mr Jmnah was ever opposed to war effort ^ 

Orissa 

Orissa was originally a Congress majority Province When some of the 
Congress members of the Assembly were mjail, a minority ministry was 
formed with the Maharaja of Parlakimidi as Premier It was a short-lived 
ministry but during the tune of the Mmonty Ministry a strange incident 
happened in 1948 which is of more than passing interest In a bye-election 
to the Legislative Assembly m March 1942, a Congress candidate contested 
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the seat and in accoi dance with the well-known principle of democracy \\hich 
holds that the results of bj^e- elections indicate which way public opinion 
swings, the Congress candidate had the full support of his Paity and won 
by 946 votes against 207 Theie was an election petition and a tiibunal 
was appointed by the Goveinoi composed of a Ihstriet Judge and two 
practising lawyeis In the course of their hearing, they served a notice on 
the Ex-Chief Mimster (Congress) Orissa, Mr B Viswanath Das in jail to show 
cause why action should not be taken against him for incurring expenses in 
excess of the amount fixed by lules No facilities weie given to Mi Das 
despite repeated requests beyond access to a lawver five da\s before the day 
of hearing and that for 1 hour He was not allowed to be present before 
the Tiibunal The result was that the Governor passed oideis rusticatmg 
him foi six veaxs and declaring his seat m the Assembly \ acant 

The points to be noted aie that Mi Das was not a part> to the election 
petition, that he was not the election agent ’’ of the candidate Yet he 
was held to be virtually one such and penalised IMi Das filed a petition 
befoie the Viceroy to ha\e the mattei lef erred to the Federal Court undei 
Section 213 m respect of (1) the lules passed by the Governor without consult- 
ing the Ministry then m office although the Governoi could only act in his 
judgment and therefore had to consult the mmistr;^ Again (2) two of the 
election commissioners were ineligible to be High Couit Judges and therefore 
the Tribunal was not properly constituted There weie othei irregularities 
too Section 213 runs as follows — 

(1) If at any tune it appears to the Governor-General that a ques- 
tion of Law has aiisen oi likely to aiise which is of such a nature and of 
such pubhc importance that it is expedient to obtain the opinion of the 
Federal Court upon it, he may in his discretion refer the question to 
that Court for report and the Comt may, aftei such heaiing as they think 
fit, leport to the Goveinoi -General thereon 

(2) No repoit shall be made under this section save m accordance 
with an opinion delivered in open Court with the concurrence of a majority 
of the Judges present at the healing of the case, but nothing m this 
section shall be deemed to prevent a Judge who does not concur from 
delivering a dissenting opinion 

There were reports circulated early in 1944 that several members of 
the Orissa Legislative Assembly, some fiom behmd the prison bars, agreed to 
co-operate on the Food issue and support the existmg ministry The number 
was even fixed at seven but it later turned out to be a mere hoax 

Assam 

Finally we come to Assam Assam was not one of those provinces which 
originally had a Congress majority of seats m 1937 But when Sir Saadulla’s 
Ministry fell under a vote of no-confidence, the Bardoloi Ministry stepped 
in, m which Premier Bardoloi and another were the only Congiessmen 
(of course a number of ministeis agreed to join the Congress) When he 
resigned along with the Congiess Mimstries in October-November 1939, the 
Saadulla Ministry came back to power and estabhshed itself on coming to 
power 

The Assam Ministry suffered a defeat on March 12, 1945 in the Legislative 
Assembly and had to resign 

The mimsteiialist paity in the Assam Legislative Assembly accepted the 
Congress Party’s terms for the formation of a Coalition Mmistry which would 
enjoy the confidence and support of all parties and authorised its leader. 
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Sn Muhammad Saadulla, to negotiate further with the leaders of opposition 
parties on some mmoi details The terms included the lelease of political 
piisoners, the \Mthdiawal of the ban on public meetings and processions 
and a ie\ision of the Government s procuiement and supply policy Eailier, 
:VIi Gopinath Baidoloi, ex-Piemier, had made it clear to Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla that if the teims weie accepted, the Congress Party would give its 
moral support to the Ministry, although it would not accept office Later the 
pact broke down and at the time of the Simla Conference (June 1945) it 
was hoped that a Congress Coalition Mimstiy would be formed 

It was obvious that in the years 1943 and 1944, the measuies to solve 
the deadlock that were finding favour with Government were directed towards 
the formation of ministries in all the provinces Once that was done 
it would be said there was no more deadlock There were, therefore, at- 
tempts made In C P , they broke on the question of the impossibility of 
formmg a coalition that involved the coming togethei of the League Party 
with Non-Party Muslims Nor would the League agree to a Coalition in 
which the Congress and the Hindu Maha Sabha were not represented No 
senous attempt was made in C P , Behar, U P and Madras to reconstitute 
the Mmistries, and the feeble efforts made by some notable personahties 
and parties, fell through altogether Sir Viziya who had been Minis- 
ter of Justice in the Interim Ministry (March to June 1937) depre- 
cated the idea of formmg a ministry and characterized it as “ dishonest to 
attempt to form a ministry when the leaders were behind the prison bars ” 
It was a different thmg altogether, he pointed out, to form a ministry before 
the Congress agreed to the idea in July, 1937 The Governoi of Bombay 
said at an annual meeting of the Bombay Chambei of Commerce — 

“ I shall welcome the day when constitutional and representative 

Government is restored as a sign of progress and goodwill ” 

There was a move for restormg Congress Ministry and the Madias Harqan 
M L As met for the purpose on December 27, 1944 A decision to wait in 
deputation on Mr Gandhi and seek his help to bring back the Congiess 
Mmistry into power m Madras was taken at a conference of Congress Harij an 
M L A s of the provmce Harijan members of the Madras Assembly were 
present 

The Conference requested Mr Gandhi to take into consideration the 
woefull state of affairs with particular reference to Harijan interests ” 
and to permit them to form a coalition Ministry with the help of non-IIanian 
Congress M L A s The conference also lesolved to abide by Mi Gandhi’s 
advice m the matter 

Resolutions were passed expressing complete faith m Mr Gandhi’s 
leadership and praying for the speedy restoration of his health 

The conference demanded the immediate release of political prisoners, 
particularly members of the Congress Workmg Committee, so as to facilitate 
a solution of the political deadlock 

The views expressed at the conference were unanimous in affirming 
loyalty to the Congress and to Mr Gandhi, but were somewhat divid,ed on the 
question of the desirabihty of the formation of a Minis bry — Coalition oi 
Congress — ^at the present jimcture It was, however, admitted on all hands 
that the mterests of the Hanjans could be safeguarded effectively only 
mth the active support of the Congress and any move for the formation 
of a Coahtion Ministry must, therefore, have the blessings of the Congress 
non-Harqan Assembly members 
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The sponsors of the move underlined the fieedom of opinion and vote 
given to the Congress Harijan M L A ’s m matters affecting the Hapi 3 an 
interests by the Congress Party and drew pointed attention to JVlr Gandhi’s 
reply to a letter by Mr J Sivashamugham, Ex-Mayor of Madras^ urging the 
need for the functiomng of a popular Government m the province The letter 
stated that ever since the Congress Mmistry had resigned, the work of ame- 
liorating the Depressed Classes in Madras, such as temple-entry reform and 
prohibition, had been neglected 

Mr Gandhi, m his reply, had expressed his opimon that they should 
do what they thought would best serve the Depressed Classes The speaker 
instanced various ways by which a popular Ministry at the present time could 
further the interests of Harijans The resolution to wait m deputation on 
Mr Gandhi was passed unanimously The sponsors, however, assured the 
members that the resolution was non-commital and that they would abide 
by the advice given by Mr Gandhi — Associated Press 

Bihar 

Bihar fared no better in the matter of improvising a ministry Mr C P 
N Smgh, Leader of the Opposition m the Bihar Assembly, in a press statement 
on June 5, referred to the question 

“ As Leader of the Opposition in Bihar Assembly,’^ says Mr Singh, 
I should have been the first to take the pubhc into confidence and inform 
them of what the developments were, but as I do not beheve m hustling things 
unnecessarily or lettmg pubhc mind get agitated without justification, I 
did not rush to the press 

I am constramed to state on the best authority available that the asser- 
tion made m certam quarters that the Gk)vernor has asked Mir Yimus to 
form a Ministry, is without foundation 

“ As far as I am aware,” says Mir Smgh, “ Mr Yunus in last mterview 
with the Governor at Ranchi, on or about May 25, made representations to 
him that a stable Ministry could now be formed through a coahtion of certam 
elements m the House and the Governor then referred the matter to me ” 

He further said, ‘‘ I might state un-eqiuvocally that there is no ground for 
members of Legislature and the pubhc to presume that the constitutional 
procedure of giving the first option for forramg a Mmistry, to the Leader of 
the Opposition has been given a go-by, and I will assure members of Legislature 
and the pubhc that as soon as the position appears to me to be as satisfactory 
as present conditions warrant, I will do my best to end the present stalemate 
and try for participation of non-officials m the administration of the province ’ ’ 
—(A P & U P) 

Ministry Making 

The himt for Ministries by the pohtical parties m the country who had 
a free field open to their exploits m the absence of the Congress leaders behind 
prison bars and of Congress members from the Legislatures, led to a comba- 
t%ve co-operation^ if su<3i an expression could be corned, between the Hmdu 
Maha Sabha and the Mushm League Although the latter had fared lU 
m the General Elections of 1937, in which only 321,772 Muslim voters out 
of 7,319,445 voted for the League, or 4 4 % for seats officially reserved for 
the Mushm commumty m the Provmces The North-West Erontier 
Province, with a population of 92% Mushms, polled for the League less than 
5 % of all Muslim votes, nevertheless with the growing patronage of Govern- 
ment, the League succeeded m impressing the Mmistries of the boundary 
provmces with Muslim League views m a measure and forming or reforming 
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the Ministries therein with either Muslim Leaguers as Premiers or with 
the Premiers baptized m League waters This was a sight far too irritating 
to the Hindu Maha Sabha to be neglected It had, therefore, to be imitated 
in the remaining provinces and although the record of achievement of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha candidates had been in a sense worse than that of the 
League, yet the plan of capturing ‘power’ in the Hindu-majority provinces, 
did 'not appear to them chimerical altogether as it should have appeared 
inasmuch as the League had the advantage of governmental recognition 
so early as in 1937 vhiJe the Maha Sabha obtained its recognition, certificate 
and credentials only in August 1940, by a charter, as it were, signed and sealed 
by the Viceroy on the 3th August in Simla and only ratified by 
IVIr Amery on the 14th of August m the House of Commons, as Power of 
Attorney for His Majesty the King of England and Emperor of India and 
Defender of Faith(s) The Hindu Faith met with approval of Government, 
equally with the Islamic Faith and received a charter to trade thereafter m 
the troubled waters of Indian politics and exploit the resources therein each 
to the detriment of the other, while the British overlords received tribute 
of loyalty from both and enjoyed the entertainment offeied by either who 
competed with each other to help the British to consolidate their power in 
this land 

The Hindu Maha Sabha was frankly out for the crumbs that fell from 
the Master’s table while the Muslim League which had mcorporated Indepen- 
dence for India m its creed, allowed it to be attenuated into Independence 
for the Muslim Commumty with the aid and under the aegis of the British 
Both parties began to concentrate on the formation of the ministries and 
while the League was marshallmg its forces with the support of the Governors 
and the Governors-General, the President of the Hmdu Maha Sabha started 
his campaign on the 9th of June in 1943 And that was his return gift to 
the nation which had presented to him a purse of about three lakhs of rupees 
obviously meant to meet future election expenses of the Hindu Sabha candi- 
dates Mr Savarkar gave his Instrument of Instructions for the formation 
of Mmistries which ran as follows — 

“In the Bhndu-xnmority provinces whenever a Muslim Ministry 
seemed mevitable — ^whether it was sponsored by the Mushm League or 
otherwise — ^and Hmdu mterests could be served bettei by joining it, 
the Hmdusabhaites should try as a matter of right to capture as many 
seats as possible in the Mimstry and do the best they could to safe- 
guard the interest of the Hmdu minority “Coalition Ministries” says 
Mr Savarkar, “if they are actuated by just and patriotic motives 
can be an effective process which will tram us up in team work, remove the 
sense of alienation and lead to national consohdation in spite of differences 
of race or creed ” 

Laying down certain broad principles which should guide Ihe re- 
presentatives of the Hmdu Mahasabha m the formation of such Ministries 
Mr Savarker says “They should oppose publicly every attempt on 
the part of the Muslim Ministry to support Pakistan or the treache- 
rous prmciple of self-determination to secede The Provmcial Hindu 
Sabhas should be left free m all other details, to agitate against any 
anti-Hindu step on the part of the Ministry m its collective capacity 
and if the Hmdu Ministers are known to have recorded their protest 
against such steps they should not be asked to resign from the Ministry 
The leading principle which must be emphasised is that the boycott- 
mg of a Mmistry altogether is boxmd to be more often than not highly 
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detrimental to Hindu interests Undei the present circumstances the 
Hindu Mahasabha should try to capture as many positions of vantage as 
possible in order to assert the rights of the Hindu Party as an indispens- 
able constituent factor, apart from the League or the Congress in any 
future constitution to be framed after them ” 

Mr Savarker emphasises that it is a misnomer to call a Ministry 
a “League Ministry’’ or a “Muslim Mmistry” simply because the 
Minister-in-Chief or the ma 3 ority of the Ministers happen to be members 
of the Muslim League or Muslims “If the Ministry contains” adds 
the statement “Hmdusabhaites or Hmdu Ministers, it cannot but be 
lecognised as a Coalition Ministr}** The Congress Ministries were rightly 
called “Congress Ministries” not only because some Ministers belonged 
to the Congress Party but because ever^^ Minister was required to 
sign the Congress creed ” 

Mr Sa\arker urges that in the Hindu majority provmces the Hmdu- 
sabhaites and Hindus m general should take the lead to see if it was feasible 
to foim a Coalition Ministry The question ot Pakistan or self-determination 
for the provinces to secede must be entirely left outside the ministerial scope 
in these provinces as one which coaid be raised aftei the war is over 
Members of the Muslim League and other Muslims should of course be invited 
to join the Ministry but their number should not far exceed the proportion of 
their population in their province The Chief Mmister in the Hindu-majo- 
rity provmces must always be a Hmdu who openly pledges himself to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the Hindus just as those of the non- 
Hindus 

The statement concludes that within the scope of the principles he had 
outlined for formation of Ministries, adjustment of details to meet the spe- 
cial circumstances prevaihng in each province should be left to the discre- 
tion of the respective provincial Hindu Sabhas 

In these express instructions as m the implied instructions of the League, 
democracy is given the go-bye The Governor of the Provmce is the God 
The Chief Secretary is the High Priest, and not a word is said of the assurances 
of the Viceroy given at the time of the Mmistry-formation by Congress m 
July 1937 The parties that had not fought for those assurances could not 
forsooth at least appropriate them to themselves as well, for those assurances 
were not given to the Congress but to the country The four so-called Muslun- 
majority provmces which had formed their ministries m April 1937, irrespec- 
tive of the issues which held the Congress aloof from them, then, were as much 
entitled to demand the observance of those assurances as the seven Congress 
Provinces But neither the League nor the Maha Sabha thought it prudent 
to raise such an issue or even consider it consisteilt to do so because they 
were, m the formation or continuance of the mmistnes, actmg as the instru- 
ments of Idle Governors, the Governor General and the Bureaucracy Bet- 
ween the two communal parties they successfully tore to pieces all democracy, 
because the voice of the majority of the Legislature yielded place to the voice 
of the Governor, all Provmcisl autonomy went by the board because the “as- 
surances” were solemnly and voluntarily surrendered and with them finally aU 
jomt responsibility, was given up because one group of mmisters plumped for 
Pakistan while the other group swore agamst it The handiwork of the 
Congress laboriously and artistically executed through the labours of a quar- 
ter of a century was wrecked in less than a year by the reprehensible co- 
operation of Communahsm with Imperiahsm 
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A strange theoiy was m the midst ol this chaos pioponnded b\ 
::^Ir M N Ro> , — that as the Congress members of the Legislature put them- 
sehes outside the pale of Law, and as those that were free were not likely 
to cross the floor the only course open to Governors was to select as ministers 
leal lepresentatives of the people not those who were formally elected by 
the polling 10 per cent of the population who had the franchise but those who 
could justly claim to represent the unenfranchised majority, namely the 
90 pel cent of the population So naive a suggestion madeVith such naivety 
would have possibly not been shown up in its nakedness if he had not men- 
tioned by name two orgamsations, the National Democratic Party and the 
AU-India Labour Fedeiation which, in his opinion were the two truly de- 
mocratic bodies Verily a new portrayal of democracy was being made in 
the proposition that those who have no votes are better represented by the 
nominated elements than those who have votes bv the elected elements 
The attempts to set up numstries m U P , Bihar and CP as the next 
step and finally in Madras and Bombay did not have a smooth course 
Pubhc opmion rapidly veered round the Congress view and condemned the 
formation of such spurious ministries So moderate, so balanced and so 
cross-bench-minded an institution as the “Servant of India Society” devoted 
its annual sittmg in the 2nd week of June 1944 to a consideration of the 
pohtical situation, — the deadlock, the setting up of ministries and the 
ever-recurring rigors of the Press on Ministry-formation which was then 
pendmg in the aforesaid five provinces TheServant of India Society’s resolu- 
tion “condemned the attempts that were being made m certain provinces 
governed under Section 98 of the Government of India Act to set up minis- 
tries without parhamentary majorities which can be so set up only with the 
help of Governors and can function only m the absence of Congressmen m 
jail The ministers m such cabinets would be non-ofiicial advisers in dis- 
guise, as they would owe their position not to any parliamentary majority 
but to the support of Government The formation of such ministries would 
mislead mternational opmion and make it appear that genuine democratic 
government was functioning in the pro'vmces The proper way of ending 
Section 98 rule is to hold general elections m the provinces concerned 
and set up ministries m accordance with the results of those elections ” 
'While neutral opmion was thus pronouncmg itself m indubitable terms. 
Congress opinion positively and emphatically expressed itself as dead opposed 
to any connivance at or countenancmg of the formation of such hotch potch 
mimstnes m Bihar and m C P Not all the Congress M L A s were behind 
the prison bars Some had served out their terms, a few detenus were re- 
leas^ and a good number had not either sought prison or not been put into 
it by Government Such Congress M L A s as were outside m Bihar 
and C P were warned betimes that they should not act under any circum- 
stances individually but should gather and take coimsel together According- 
ly the Bihar M L A s met m the middle of June and declined to form a 
mmistry Likewise Mr Kalappa issued a statement from Nagpur declining 
to form a mmistsy m C P 
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One piece of psychological strategy that a foreign Government adopts m 
all periods of crisis is to divert public and populai attention fiom what con- 
stitutes the cause of acute discontent to something that readily captivates it 
When the general indignation was centiing round the personality of the 
Viceroy whose term had been extended bv half its original nieasme, the 
repeated reference, in the Pi ess to the selection of his successor would have 
its own share in lelaxing the temper ot the people and legalmg them with 
piospects of a better Viceroy — ^at an> late, a new one, ^vlth possibly a change 
of policy What should be the attiiDUi.es of the new incumbent and how fai 
are they likely to be fulfilled by each of the names mentioned for weeks m 
the Press ^ He should be a man of independence with sufficient imagination, 
courage and sympathy so as to be able to heal all ruptui es and help new tissues 
to grow o'vei the pestering sore Will he help to lay the foundation of a 
Free India that vill be friendly to Biitain after the war Will he leave the 
initiative to the Indians themselves so as to enable them to erect the structure 
^hich they must in future inhabit or should he be one who will simply carry 
out the traditions of the Conservative Party with its bias for Imperialism and 
its interest in capitalism Vaiious names weie mentioned At last the 
least expected name came out in the diaw as that of the prize- wiimei 

The appointment of Sir Archibald Wav ell 'who was a subox dmate officer 
under the returning Viceroy, being the Commander-in-Chief of India, lemmds 
one of what Lord Cornwallis -wiote to Mi Dundas on the qualifications of 
a Governor-General — 

‘‘ Nobody but a person who has never been m the service and who 
was essentially unconnected vith its members, who was of a rank far 
surpassing his associates in the Government and who had the full support 
of the Mimstry at home, is competent for the office of the Governor- 
General ’’ Before that letter rached London, Sir John Shore was 
appointed Governor-General and over a hundred years later Sir Archibald 
Wavell was appointed Viceroy and Governor-General 

The appointment of a soldier to a high political office and a difficult one 
at that — ^became a lively issue m 1910 when Lord Morley put his foot down 
upon the proposal to appoint Lord Kitchner as Lord Mmto^s successor to the 
Viceroyalty of India, despite pressuie from King Edward VII My whole 
point was that the impression made in India by sending your greatest soldier 
to follow reforms would make them look a paradox This time, however, 
Lord Wavell was appointed — ^not to implement some reforms already fixed 
up but to initiate a new era of Reform and Revolution under which India 
would or should be freed from the thraldom of Britain That the ideas of 
Lord Morley held the field till 1939 and held sway over Wavell, the soldier 
himself, was shown by soldier Wavell’s analysis presented before the Cam- 
biidge students that year where he stated 

“ The Politician who has to persuade and confute must keep an 
open and flexible mind, accustomed to criticism and argument , the 
mind of the soldier, who commands and obeys, without question is 
apt to be fixed, drilled and attached to definite rules 

H C Vol 11—85 
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‘‘ Interchangeability between the statesman and the soldier passed 
for e^ er, I fear in the last centuiy No longer can one man 

hope to ex el else both callings, the both aic blanches of the same craft, 
the go\ ei nance of men and the oi del mg of human affairs ” 

Here thcie is an additional icason — lo that given by Lord Cornwallis 
yh\ soldier Wa^cll should not ha\e been appointed Viceroy And it was 
up to Ci\ liian Wa^ell to piove sold’ci l\a\ell wiong The question then was 
■what would this authoi and biogiaphei, this soldier and stiategist, this 
linguist that spoke to Stalin and lectured m Russia in Russian, this Field- 
Mai^hall who escaped with a broken iib from Singapoie 36 hours befoie its 
fall to the Japanese, do to laise India fxom the slough of despan into which 
she had been driven by the highbrows that had ruled hei all these }eais ^ 
Once again, Mi Ameiy figuied m the Commons on the Indian question 
in the last w"eek of July ’43, and revealed himself and his conception of Biifcish 
democracy in true colours He declared that the Government of India 
had decided that “ m view of the circumstances of his arrest, Gandhi should 
not be affoided an> opportumt> of expiessing oi convening his views to 
the public either in India oi in this country — a dcclaiation with which he, 
Mr Amer\, was in full agi cement Mr Sorensen naturally followed up 
■with the enquiry ‘‘ how can anj’-one m this country know what particular 
views Gandhi has legaidmg the piesent situation ” Nothing daunted, 
Mr Ameiy came down and out with his leply It is not desirable that 
they should ” If this was the answer vouchsafed to a member of the Com- 
mons to whom the Secietaries of State are supposed to be lesponsible under 
the unwiitten laws of British demociacy, one can leadily understand to what 
depths of degradation and degeneracy that democracy must have sunk duimg 
the war years Obviously Mr Amery did not think so when the coires- 
pondence relating to Gandhi’s fast and prior to it was published, when the 
booklet with profuse quotations from Gandhi’s writings and thoughts from 
April to August 1942 was published m India as well as in Britain 
Verily it is not demociacy to accuse a man and repress his statement m answer, 
— ^let alone democrac}-, it is not common fairness in the woild’s day-to- 
day dealmgs 

The Central Legislature met in the last week of July and naturally 
interest was concentrated on Gandhi’s alleged correspondence with the 
Government of India Otherwise there was a glowing leeling even among 
M L A s who had assembled for the monsoon session of the Legislature that 
the House was being treated by the Government more as a petition-receiving 
body than as a legislative or seriously deliberative body The mam contri- 
butory factor to this feeling was that there was no guarantee that even when 
the Legislature was in session, the Governor-General would not le&ort to 
legislation by ordmance Further, all important or controversial measures 
were to be kept out of the session Thus, even matters of serious grievance 
like the food crisis or the South African Pegging Act were to be only generally 
reviewed on specially allotted days, so that discussions tended towards no 
conclusions There was some mirth and amusement created when Sardar 
Mangal Singh who had been released some time earlier on conditions that 
he would not participate or attend in any meeting of five and more, expressed 
his doubt whether his attendance at the session was in order and whether he 
would be prosecuted for speaking m the Assembly Another membe r — 
Hailas Behan Lai who was originally a Congress member but who crossed the 
floor stated that he had just returned from the ]ail where he had read that 
his brother was declared an absconder while he was actually m the lail 
with himself « 
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All motions of adjournment were disallowed and the resolution i elating 
to the tieatment of political jDiisoneis which had stood o\er from the Budget 
Session foi debate ended in a defeat both of the amendment b\ Joshi, which 
was lost b^ the casting \ote of the Sj^eakei and of the original motion 
which was lost hy 41 to 38 

The long ad\eitised and the long expected occasion foi the Viceregal 
addieso before a joint session of rhe Cential Legislature at last came on 
August 2nd Veril} , the mountain went into laboui and brought forth the 
proverbial mouse The Viceroy was really addressing both the Houses, 
a week before the completion of a full 3 ear after the airest of Gandhi and 
the leaders, and he was to bid farewell too to the Legislature It would be 
appropriate to review the situation in the country — political and economic 
at this time w hich might be regarded as a land’^aik in the annals of the 
countrj This situation w as in a wav summaiized b-s the Standing Committee 
of the Non Party Leaders’ Conference held on the 2 Srd Julvat Delhi m their 
statement which embodied a double appeal, one to Go\ernnient to release 
Gandh’ and the other to the Congress to conceit measures m consultation 
with other parties, to form Governments m the Centre and the Provinces, 
“ capable of securing the maximum co-operation of the people for the prosecu- 
tion of the war and the creation of a Home Front able to stand solid against 
panic, unsocial activity and enemy propaganda ” It was no wonder that 
the moderate forces in the country should have asked for such a remedy — ^not 
indeed for the hist time, but for the tenth time since the outbreak of the war 
and the time of the arrests The situation in the country w as indeed alarming 

Thexe was no freedom of speech despite what the Tiukish Mission and the 
Globe Trotters and even Louis Fischei might have said It was one thing 
for an independent nation like Britain, Turkey and America to curb the 
tongues of their subjects whose interests are identical with those of their 
respective Governmexits and quite another for a foreign nation like Britain 
sitting as an incubus on India and holding her tongue Then again rhe 
liberty of person was violently assailed by detention on a large scale, enforce- 
ment of ordinances contrary to judicial decisions through a validation of 
those declared ultra vzres The contmued rule of provinces by Section 93, 
the virtual rule of Governors in provinces pretending to have ministries 
enjoying Provincial Autonomy through promulgation of ordinances while 
the Legislature was sittmg or about to sit, the utter mismanagement of the 
Food problem mth repeated assertions of ‘‘ no over-all deficit ” from 
Mr Amery to Sir Sultan Ahamed followed strangely enough by a self-imposed 
prohibition of export of rice abroad by the Government of India, the equal 
bungling in regard to cloth, the insanitary conditions prevalent in Calcutta — 
dead bodies lying on the footpaths, latrines remaining unclean for want of 
lorries which were requisitioned by the Military, the misery of the cultivatois 
m East Bengal unable to cross rivers over to their lands for want of boats 
which again were taken by the Mihtary, the peak prices of rice touching 
Bs 35 a maund through Bengal as against Bs 8 at Bezwada, inflation , 
the existence of which was, like the export of nee, demed at first and admitted 
later and on the top of this, famine conditions and floods all over the country, 
— more than all these, the growing antagonism between Government and the 
people — ^constituted the outstanding features of national life or want of it in 
India on the eve of the Viceroy laying down his rems of office, and giving 
a review of his charge of over years’ duration On the constitutional 
plane, the deadlock remamed where it was The only deviation from the 
monotonous tone of authoritarian pronouncements was found m Mr Churchill’s 
speech who abandoning his sabre-rattlmg for one moment, referred to India 
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at Guildhall slioith hefoie the close of the yeai of ‘‘disoideis,” as “ that vast 
continent uuhich zvill piesently find full saiifiactwn in the Br itish Conun ontiealth 
of Nations ” This statement coming on the top of Loid Wavell’s pionounce- 
ments ^lide lie T\as as ^et Sii Aichihald Wa^ ell, (that the political piogiess 
of India not debaiied duimg the i;vai and that he owed a debt to India 
which he hoped to lepay), led the optimists in India and Britain to behove 
that the new Viceioy might inaugiuate an eia of i econcihation Just at 
this junctme came the news that Sii Ramaswami Mudaliai, on the eve of 
his letmn to India aftei ten months of membeiship of the Biitish Wai 
Cabinet, stated that he would on his letuzn to India see Non-Part\ Leadcis 
like Sapiu, Ja> akai and Kunziu to enlist “then co-operation loi the establish- 
ment and ludianization of the Viceroy’s Cabinet ” 

Again it may be leinembered that in the very announcement of 
Sir Archibald WavelPs appointment to the Viceroyalty and of Sii Auchmleck 
as Commander-in-Chief, there occuried an unusual statement that an East- 
Asia Command would be set up and that the new C -in-C , Sii Auchmleck 
would be relieved of all concern with the war in the Pacific The “setting 
up of a sepal ate command to take charge of the stiategic and opciational 
control of the aimed foices” would i educe theC -in-C ’s poweis to the main- 
tenance of internal secmity, and ciicumsciibe the functions of the Govern- 
ment of India likewise Only they would be answerable for the reciuitment 
of troops and then mobilization undei the new Command Was this meant 
to remove the hitch that broke the Cripps’ negotiations ^ And as the East 
Asia Command would onl^ be for the duration of the war, the latei ai range- 
ments might follow new lines without any embarrassment ox conflict between 
the war operations (which will have then ceased) and the full functions of 
the Defence Member That would still leave the question of the Viccioy 
bemg his own premier which was deprecated by Lord Samuel in one of the 
Lords’ debates The report pievalent at the time that a senior Indian 
membei of the Viceroy’s Cabinet would be asked to preside over the 
“ Cabinet’s” deliberabions was a poor remedy and would not convcit the new 
Executive Council, howevei Indianized it might be, into a “Cabinet” These 
aie hut placeboes administered to a ciedulous patient to act upon his mental 
susceptibilities not even palhatives meant to temporize the disease 

It may be of advantage at this stage to recall the terms of the national 
demand to which neither the aforesaid proposals nor the tentative scheme 
of the Non-Pai tv Leader^’ Conference would make a ncai approach The 
national demand compxised the declaiation by Britain of India’s Indepc ndence 
and a txeaty between Biitain and India detailing the tiansitional aiiaugc ments 
that must necessarily intervene between the “pic sent” position and a wholly 
independent futme This gap was to be coveied by a biidi?e crcc Ic d out of a 
Provisional Government, lesponsible to the people, which would bind lisclf 
not to hinder the war opeiations which would be in the charge — as then 
understood, of the C -m — C and as later arranged, of the East Asia Conmi<ind 
The Viceroy’s speech came as a disappointment not indeed to Congress- 
men for they had long since learnt to expect nothing inspiring fiom the stolid 
and calculating peisonality of Lord Linlithgow, but to the people m India 
as a whole and equally to the progressive lournals of Britain It was a 
bairen and doleful performance It was all a wail ovei his own sterility — not 
unmixed with a certain blame — this time, not vitupciativc m characiei, of 
the parties and groups, the communities and the impoilant clcmenls of the 
national life of India It was well said that the speccli was notabh foi what 
it omitted rather than what it dealt with A story is told of how on< c there 
was a cavalcade of statues of old Roman Emperois from amongst which 
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that of Caesai was absent And the impoitance of Empeiois was judged 
not by those whose statues weie taken m piocession but, b^. him whose statue 
was ‘‘omitted” fiom it Even so the omission of all lefeience by the Viceroy 
to Gandhi did not minimize Gandhi’s impoitance but only bi ought it out in 
bold lelief This is how the Manchester Guardian had put its finger 
on the light spot and said 

“ The Viceroy has contrived to ‘ review his term of office’ without 
so much as mentioning that IVIr Gandhi and the Congiess chiefs are m 
piison, that they are forbidden to receive visits fiom leaders outside, 
that Mr Gandhi himself is forbidden to write letteis to these leaders 
But this omission destroys the value of much of the speech The 
geneial bin den is, of course, that India’s leaders and not the Gov^einment 
must find a v^ay out ” 

The Viceroy’s contentions were that the Federal scheme of 1935 was a 
sound one but that he could not implement it owing to “the v^ar and the 
absence of agreement amongst those concerned in India ” It ma^^ be re- 
membered that provincial ministries were formed in the Congiess provinces 
in July 1937 And the Congiess was never hostile to the ideal of federation 
and only objected to the scheme of the 1935 Act tor reasons already described 
If any one in particular obstructed the implementing of Part II of the Act 
li was the Princes who raised all sorts of objections Yet the Provinces 
could have progressed, but then the Muslim League was cited as the objecting 
party Had not the Congiess and the vast bulk of the Hindus objected to 
the communal decision of Ramsay MacDonold It w as thrust upon the 
country and forced down its throat If the British autnonties had been 
serious about the transfer of power even b^ degrees, they could have started 
Federation of the Provinces allowing the States to join the Union as and when 
they might choose Do they expect the 562 States to fall in with the scheme 
of 1935 and are the Provinces to wait till that far off Divine Event when 
“ the Hawk and the Dove shall nestle in peace” Such a view is incompatible 
with honesty of purpose 

And when the Viceroy asked all parties to get together, whom did he 
mean Here it is that we are remmded of what Lord Hailey had wnntten 
Does the expression “ all parties ” include the Congress If so, how could 
there be a meeting of all parties when the largest, the most widely organized 
and the best disciplined party, to use the words of Mi* Amery, was behmd 
the prison bars ^ The Viceroy had not the courage to state that the Congress 
had better be left out of account Where the Viceroy was taciturn and 
reserved, the Secretary of State was outspoken and frank 

We may now consider some of the statements of the Viceroy in detail 
He exculpates himself and the “ Home Government” from all blame for 
not being able to make better progress than expandmg his Executive Council 
from 7 to 14 of whom eleven were non-officials including a European and 
four were Europeans including a non-Official This was done m two relays, 
the first while the Individual Civil Disobedience movement was on, and the 
second on the eve of the Bombay Resoution of August 1942 Whether judged 
by the selections made or the portfohos assigned, the step was but a reaction- 
ary measure adopted to keep up a show of Indiamzation which when the 
Viceroy made the speech still left two important places — ^Home and Finance — 
in the hands of officials and a third — ^Transport — mthe hands of a Eiiropean 
(non-official) To speak of Indiamzation m part m the year 1943 (August,) 
was merely a reversion to the Mmto-Morley days When at least men of 
substance like Sir Satyendra Prasanna Smha and Dr Sapru were called to 
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office the\ had the gut and the guts to lesign on points of piiiiciple Even 
the appointment made by Loid Linhthgow pioduced four men of national 
self-icspect V ho lesigned owing to differences of view, namely, Su C P Rama- 
sw ami er aftei a fortnight’s teim. Sir Homi Modi, N R Sirkei and M S 
Anney The Viceroy duiing Gandhi’s fast pioceeded to speak of the new 
status of India This status had indeed been developing ever since the 
da;ys of Montagu m whose time Indian membeis wcie taken to the Biitish 
Wai Cabinet Latei Indian delegates signed the Versailles Treatv Next 
they weie invited to the Imperial Confeience of 1917 and ’22 and, the Dominion 
Confcience of 1926 In 1931, Commander Wedge Wood Benn, Sccietaiy of 
State for India spoke of India’s ‘‘ Dominion Status in action ” The status 
is still incubating, laying its eggs off and on in the lepiesentativcs of Washing- 
ton and Chungking Itisawonder why Ml M S Anney ’s latest appointmen t 
as Agent-General, Ceylon, which he declares was a pi oof of the growing status 
of India, was not referred to by the Viceroy Was it because Ceylon was a 
colony of the British Empire and not an Independent nationahty like tlic 
U S A or Chungking If so Mr Aney’s claim appeals to ha\e been exaggera- 
ted Status, howe\er, cannot be ensiued by a ]obmthe West oi in the East 
Status is essentially indigenous in origin and what India has not within 
her owm boundaries cannot be superimposed by the jobs outside her fionticis 
Status IS a biological growth — ^giowth from withm by intussusception — not 
a mmeial growth — ^growth from outside by mere accretion And India — 
with no Swaraj or independence can only be a dependent country, however 
well-dressed and bedecked it might be m the world’s exhibition of nationali- 
ties 

Then suddenly the Viceroy made a paradoxical statement when he stated 
that ‘^those divisions, that lack of agreement are due not to the reluctance of 
His Majesty’s Government to transfer power to Indian hands, but to then 
very readiness to do so ” The Congress might be a cussed body not to 
realise the fact of the offer But was the Muslim League also equally cussed ^ 
Did not Mr Jinnah, the President of the League complain at the 24th session 
of the League held m Delhi m April 1943 and likewise Nawabzada Liyakat 
All Khan, the Secretary, against the non transference of power by the Biitish 
to Indian hands*? And the Viceroy avers that no constiuctive pzoposal 
was made by any of the parties m India, who were suffeiing from mtcrn<il 
dissension Did not the President of the Congiess publicly state that llic 
National Government be placed in the hands of the League and did not Gandhi 
offer the co operation of the Congress with such a Government if so desired ? 

But Lord Linlithgow presented a new picture foi the hrsl time, — ^perhaps 
only unveiled befoie the public a picture he might have been <volving all 
these years on the canvas of his mind Provisional Government, his Lord- 
ship pronounced, is only a tempoiary affan, a passing show ‘Tnternn 
constitutional changes, which must m the nature of things be transitory, 
eannot be a substitute for a constitution determined by oid in aiy pioccsscs and 
agreement, processes which cannot be completed under the sticss of War ” 
In effect then half-loaf is not better than full bread Full biead cannot be 
baked under the stress of water, therefore let the nation go without the half- 
loaf and v ithout the full bread Theoretical imperfections in a scheme have 
never proved and ought never to pi ove an impediment to pi actical solutions — 
the more so of urgent problems 

What then was the Viceroy’s theme*? ‘‘ If there is to be any progioss, 
Indian public men should without delay start to get together and to clear I he 
way for it ” Then the question was naturally raised as to who those public 
men might be when the leaders of the Congiess were m Jail Mi Amcry 
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explained the puzzle in cleai and unambiguous teims m ansT^eung Ccitain 
questions in the Commons “ Regal ding the suggestion in the missionaiies’ 
statement to grant an amnesty to political piisoneis T^ho aie piepared to 
follow constitutional methods, it v^as the choice of \ery different methods, 
"which they have shown no disposition to renounce, xhat has led to the con- 
tmued detention of IMr Gandm and the Congiess leaders ” 

The obvious implication — ^nay meaning of this answer is that the 
Congress might be left out of account, that the Hindu Maha Sabha, the 
Muslim League and the Sikh Khalsa together with the Harijan organization, 
must meet at a square table and e%ohe a foimula a constitution and an 
agreement between Akhanda Hindustan, Pakistan, Azad Punjab and 
Harijanstan and on that foundation laise the edifice of Indian Swaiaj 
It is the mtoxication of Victory, the consciousness of liiumphant Imperialism 
that backs up the spirit of irony taunt and challenge tiiat urdeiiies this offei 
of Lord Linhthgow couched in seemingly moffensi\ e and winning terms and 
interpreted by j\Ii Amery 6,000 miles away in language which sa>s “ Do 
your worst, the Empire has emerged unscathed and will emerge unscathed 
fiom the exploits of the fly on the wheel That w’^as the meaning of the 
Viceroy’s omitting all refeience to Gandhi, the Congress and the Bombay 
Resolution and that was the substance of Air Amery ’s answers in the House 
of Commons “ The Congress had outlined itself by espousing a method that 
pioposed to disiegaid all non-moral Law and no one was to blame if the logical 
sequence of it was outlawry ” Amongst the Viceioys of the 20th centuiy, 
it may be recalled that Lord Curzon had made his reign memorable for the 
Ancient Monuments Act, Loid Mmto for his Hindu- Aluslim tangle thiough 
separate electorates, Lord Haidmge foi the solution of the South African 
problem, Lord Chelmsford for his Jallianwalla bagh, Lord Reading for his 
Reverse Councils in the name of “ Justice,’^ Loid Irwin for the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact, Lord Wilimgdon for his senility and Lord Linhthgow foi his 
lengthy sentences, foi his difficult and delayed labour in delivering solutions 
of small problems, for his notorious incapacity to face vital issues and in a 
word, for his glorious failure to comprehend the secret of the Indian problem 
after working at it for seven and a half years He depaits this country a 
sadder and — ^let us hope — a wiser man, by learning the simple lesson himself 
and teachmg it to otheis in his country that With a nation as with a man 
it IS the total impiession — ^the conduct summed up in terms of chaiacter — 
which counts No inventiveness m the arts of terror or seduction can change 
the fact that nations, at war as at peace, speak to the world and persuade the 
world by the things they do as well as by the things they say — ^and more 
convincingly ” Alas for the fleeting times and missed opportunities — ^which 
once let go never recur Why should Loid Linlithgow have forgotten the 
simple lesson of history — of his own forbears and statesmen who mistook 
the nascent nationalism of newborn countries for rank chaos even as one would 
mistake the throes of dehveiy for disorderliness and incompetence ^ Why 
should the noble Lord not have borne m mind the old, old lesson that 

‘‘ If a great change is to be made m human affairs, the minds of 
men will be fitted to it , the general opmions and feelmgs will draw that 
way Every feax, every hope will forward it , and then they who 
persist m opposing this mighty current in human affairs will appear 
rather to resist the decrees of providence than the mere designs of men 
They will not be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstmate ” 

Never had a Viceregal pronouncement have had such a bad press as 
Lmhthgow’s speech on August 2nd There was a chorus of veiled or express 
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con doPi nation * 1111 . Xj07vZoyi Tidics all ^long liad liclcl the balance 

e\ ei since the August Resolution of }3oniba\ , betv cen the Hiitish and Indian 
Go\ ejiiinients on tlic one hand and the Indian T^atioiial Congicss on the other, 
maintaxned scolid silence on Iht \ iccio\ s ‘Niiteeh Ob'V louslv it had no good 
'^’void to sa V foi it and it vsas not to s i\ * oad woid as it would fain 

ha^e said 

Oxie full veai of Gandhi s incaieci cation was to be completed on the 8th 
of xlugust and the occasion ga\e use to some searchings of the heait in 
Englaxid at an\ xdte, though not m India The Biitish Press made significant 
comments both on the completion of the year, as well as upon the Viceroy’s 
speech The anniversary of Gandhi’s arrest gave rise to serious apprehensions 
m the mind of the Government of India of a possible revival of disorders 
such as had been witnessed a year previously They theiefore took piecau- 
tions all over India by wa^ of arresting thousands of persons who in then 
opinion might prove a source of trouble 0's er three hxmdred were anested 
in Bombay a couple of days before the anniversary day and almost all of 
them were released in a couple of davs aftei it Theie were meetings ali 
over India wherever they were not piohibited which demanded the release 
of the political prisoners and in particulai of Gandhi and the Congress leaders 
In London, many meetings were held in diffeient parts at one of which that 
indefatigable lovei of fieedom, Mr Sorensen spoke urging that spiritual 
courage was required to gi apple with the situation in India On the 
occasion of the anniversary, Mrs Sarojim Naidu who had been leleased several 
months previously and who was still ailing at the time made a statement to 
the Press as follows 

Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Com- 
mittee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of ideas and conflict 
of opmion among Congress workers who were suddenly left without 
a defimte mandate or any recognised leadership I wish to clear any 
lingering doubts by stating that no authority was delegated either bv 
the Working Committee or by the All-India Congress Committee to an\ 
individual or groups within the Congress to issue manifestos or evolve 
new pohcies in the name of the Congress, nor, as has been foi some time 
alleged, but which I am loathe to believe, to fuither secret activities 
directly opposed to the accepted creed and traditions of the Congress ” 

It was reaflyas much the approaching arrival of the new Viceroy as the 
receding fust j^ear of the reign of lawlessness in the country that evoked a 
spate of opinions from high and low, from Indians and Englishmen, from 
India and Britain and America about the political situation in India 
The reactionary view in favour of calling off the movement and going on all 
fours before the mighty throne of the Viceroy of India has been already referred 
to casually As if to strengthen the argument, others came forward who, 
forgetting the fact of recent emergence fiom ministerial responsibility deliber- 
ately surrendered at the outbreak of the war, but consistently with the fre- 
quent change of views from Jfon-co-operation to abuse of Khaddcr, from 
condemnation of Gandhi to joming the Congress ministry, and from resigna- 
tion of mmistry to a rakmg up of old sores, — ^reminded the public of the 
original sin of Gandhi’s public hfe which had led him to espouse the cause of 
Khilaphat and C I> against the combined advice of his earlier colleagues 
It IS lucky for India that against these high and mighty Indian intellec- 
tuals, there emerged from time to time as occasion called forth, towering 
personalities like Arthur Moore, (formerly editor of the Statesmafi) who with a 
penetrating vision and a keen insight, analysed the whole problem and hit 
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out the right solution IVIi Mooie in a special article to the Tnhume of 
Lahore explained how the present — ^not the futme was what mattered, Jiow 
the Congress with rare piactical sense demanded immediate responsibility 
which would solve all communal rivalries, instead of futme constitutional 
plans envisaged by the Viceroy which only tended to promote and aggravate 
existing internecine quaiiels No one denied that the Viceioy had all along 
laboured “ to remove doubcs as to the mtentions of His Majesty’s Go\ emment 
regarding India’s future ” “But in every misis ’ said IVlr Moore, “the 
present is more important than the future, and correct action in the present 
IS the only means of removing the doubts about whether there will be correct 
action m the future ” At this stage (August 1943), Rt Hon’ble Sastii pleaded 
hard and passionately for Gandhi’s presence at Peace Conference 

From a study of the pieliminary report of the Pacific Conference 
pubhshed close on the Viceroy’s speech of 2nd August before the Central 
Legislature, it became evident that Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s views as 
communicated to India fiom London by a representative of the United 
Pi ess and later on his am\ al at Karaclu, were meant to prepare the country 
for the wholly limited view the British Cabinet must have decided to take m 
respect of the Indian Deadlock Only the Cabinet wanted to strengthen 
its position by citing the decisions or recommendations of the Pacific Con- 
ference, which it was pretended was wholly non-official body though Govern- 
ment’s spokesmen were present at it Whether Su Ramaswami Mudaliar 
and Sir Md Zafrullakhan were meant to be regarded as Government’s 
spokesmen was not clear, but the reference to “ an Indian lepresentative” 
in the report as bemg the author of the reactionary \iews expressed throughout 
the sittings and notably at the Indian Round Table, must ha\e been to one 
of these two worthies It may be readily seen that the final lesolution 
reached at the plenary session was altogether the result of the reactionary 
Indian views, pressed by the author whoevex he might have been, agamst 
the directly opposite views expressed and pressed strongly by the represen- 
tatives of Canada and the Umted States All honour to the Canadian 
representative# whose vision was not blurred by the miasma of Imperialism, 
and whose judgment was not waiped by the servihty and ahjectness of a 
subject nation and the obseqmousness of high office held under a foreign 
rule 

A perusal of the Preliminary report hardly leaves any doubt that the 
American and Canadian representatives were more anxious to break the 
political deadlock than the Indian worthies That was only to be expected 
considering the manner of the selection and the antecedents of the personnel 
of the Indian delegation far and away m Quebec Indiamzation of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council might have sounded a progressive measure but 
that really deceived no one An exploratory Commission to prime up the 
engine that moves towaids a constitution and an advisory committee com- 
posed of representatives of the United Nations to guide the former — ^these 
might have sounded adequate as well as appropriate steps to people steeped 
in ignorance of rhe recent history of India but to them that had heard of the 
Simon Commission, the foiu Round Table Conferences, the Hertzgog Com- 
mittee on Education, the Otto Rothfield Committee on Finance, the Butler 
Committee on Indian States, and the Lothian Committee on Franchise and 
then the Indian Committee of the Round Table, the Jomt Parliamentary 
Committee bodies that worked from 1927 to 1935, the new creation of the 
Pacific Conference was only a purposeless counterfeit of their effete and 
mfructuous predecessors For any Indian to go all the way to Quebec and 
parade India’s differences — ^which are neither inborn nor unbridgeable except 
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in so fai as they aie ke-pt up by interested outsiders and shoitsighted insiders 
%»as a pathetic a» d inelanchol}' spectacle foi which he (oi they) could only 
be commisseiated Hut to say that so long as Gandhi dominated the 
Congress, the Congiess could rot co-opeiate with Government, was to ignore 
the Bomba^^ Resolution of August 8th which m so many terms offered armed 
and other help to the allied nations in the wai The limit, howevei, was 
leached wnen it was stated ihat in leality the Viceroy did not conduct the 
Go\ eminent of India, but it was his Executive Council, foi the statement was 
untiue both xU lettei and spmt Obviously, the Canadian and USA 
lepresentatives must have been laughing m then sleeves, foi the;y themsehes 
suggested arbitiatioii by the United Nations, lelease of the Congress lead' rs 
and suspension of Cn il Dis< ibedience m letui n But they must have been seanda - 
lized w hen their suggestion met with the objection that mediation or aibitiation 
would alienate the minorities The former protested that they wei e not blindly 
supporting the Congiess but seeking to break the deadlock Surely it did 
not require much imagination to peiceive that a deadlock involved the 
mterest of mmoiities as integral factors to the dispute and measmes concerted 
to bleak must of necessity, consult and satisfy then interests Likewise the 
American and Canadian suggestions that the Viceroy’s Cabinet must be 
made a responsible Cabinet, met with the objection that was so often trotted 
out in India This, howevei, was not the fiist time that Indians were invited 
to Britain and America only to enact the sorry scenes of internal stiife wan- 
tonly fomented in then own native land and warmly espoused before strangers 
moie just and discerning than themselves 

\^at was the effect of this recommendation of the Pacific Conference ^ 
India’s pohtical problem must remain where it stood During the war, no 
more could be hazarded than mere Indianization of the remaining three 
memberships of the Viceroy’s Executive Council And that too was 
apparently not meant to be inauguiated by the new Viceroy That alone 
would explain the absolute taciturnity of Lord Linlithgow m delivering his 
farewell address to the Central Legislature The fact of the mattei seems 
to have been this — ^that the British Cabinet did not view with favoui the 
idea of estabhshing the Cential responsibiliij^ in India They did not share 
the oft repeated view — ^repeated by the scholais and statesmen of Bixtain, 
by the Libeial and Labour oigans of England, by the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of Canteibuiy, York and Biadford, by the Missionaries m India, — that the 
war effort in India would greatly be strengthened by the accession of the 
Congress to the ranks of the positive forces that helped whole hcaitcdly m its 
advancement It was lepeated ad nauseam that the monthly rale ol locruit- 
ment came up to 50,000 while in the two months succeeding the August 
Resolution of the Bombay sitting of the A I C C it went up to 70,000 pci 
mensem Recruitment had to be steadied m view of the paucity of equip- 
ment and it IS amusing to hear authoritatively that some of the recruits had 
to be trained with the aid of wooden rifles Recruitment thus left nothing 
to be desired and did require the help and co operation of the Congress Nor 
could the Congress in any way further the manufacture of equipment to any 
degree which could not be attained by the British Burcaucxacy m India 
What remamedthen^ Would the Congress canvas monetary help from the 
Indian public — the Indian peasant who in the opinion of the Congress had 
all along been bled white ^ The answer would be in the negative When 
more men were not required, moie munitions were not possible, and moic 
money was out of the question, what was it that Congiess could do to advance 
war effort Of course, there was the moral element which it alone could 
contribute by makmg the nation feel that the wai was theirs to wage, that 
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Defence was xhetr national duty But in terms of rupees, annas and pies 
in terms of tons, hundredweights and quaits, what would be tue equivalent 
in the world, physical and macerial, of this much-lauded, oft-hsped moral 
value ^ None, none to a nation that believed m blood and iron, none to an 
Imperialism that believed m big battalhons, none to the woi shippers of 
unmitigated foice as xhe final aibitei m international disputes Accoidingi> 
the Pacific Conference was stage-managed, the so-called non-official represen- 
tatives weie nominated officials and non-officials Then independent \aew- 
point was the brief prepared for them bv the British Cabinet and the Gkivern- 
ment of India acting m peifect harmony and concord Their recommenda 
tion was tiotted out just after the Viceroy’s speech and within a week of it in 
India An exploratory commission was to be appointed and under its auspi 
ces, the diama of the Constituent Assembly was to be enacted It was 
clear that this Constient Assembly would be a gum lealitv if it was to be 
oiganized under the auspices of a National Government That calamixv 
was obviated at the Pacific Conference itself when it was argued that the 
National Government was to be a body responsible to some one and when it 
was asked with upraised hands as to what that body was to which the lesponsi- 
bihty would be rendered Why could not fresh elections be held to the 
Cential Legislature*? VTien Canada had held its general elections and 
hkewise Australia and South Africa, when parties measured their respective 
strength when public opinion was challenged upon the very question of 
joining the war or getting out of it, — ^all in the months of July and August 
1943, why could not India hold these elections ^ A new Legislatme so 
constituted would be the body to which the Viceioy’s Cabinet would have ow^ed 
responsibility Unfortunately, but by dehberate device, the Congress re- 
presentatives were absent from the Pacific Conference to explam and elaborate 
this view of the matter and univeisal legiet was expressed at then physical 
impossibility to be present But what would such pious and prayerful 
remonstrations matter to the British Mr Amery spoke again and agam 
but in the old strain It is the habit of the British mmd and British tempera- 
ment to fly to the ideal while the talk is on the practical and to descend to 
the piactical when the talk is on the ideal The presentation is always of a 
two-faced picture — one of Imperialism and the other of Self-Government for 
the colonies and the dependencies The picture is one and single like the 
one familiar to the Indian readers — of the cash sales and credit transactions 
You have only to look at the picture in two ways That on Imperialism 
depicts a British magnate, peer of the realm, or captain of mdustry, rejoicmg 
over the wealth that is his Invert it and you see the picture of the democrat 
forced to concede the principle of Self-Government to the Colonies and Inde 
pendence to India — a picture which with the same curves and contours, 
the same light and shade, the same dots and strokes, weeps and mom ns over 
the impending and inevitable loss of empire and commerce The struggle 
then in the Britisher and in Mr Amery — a typical Britisher, is between the 
ideal and the real, the immediate and the remote, principle and expediency, 
the living and active present and the uncertain and imaginary future In 
other words the conflict is there always between the evangelist and the 
politician between the poet and the warrior, between the philosopher and 
the statesman That is why we come across the groups of ministers 
— the Churchills, the Joynson Hicks, (Brentfords) and the F E Smiths 
(Birkenheads) m one gioup and the Morieys, Bonaldshays (Zetlands) 
and the Ameries in the other group Mir Amery is a master of Enghsh prose 
He has the knack of conceahng practical defects m the clothing of xheoietical 
idealization, of lunning to poetic heights and romantic depths But when it 
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< 3 oines to 3 j (Question of bis-ss tackb you lia've noLliiii^ but the bi&ss tdiclcs 
The fact is that sonoious phiases and sayings solve no deadlocks 

Lord Wa^ ell, the Viceioy designate, gave an inkling into his piogiamme 
some-s^hat at the Pilgiims’ Luncheon given mhishonoui in London on Septem- 
ber 16 The Society lepresented the two gieat nations — ^British and Ameiican 
with which his Loidship, Viscount Wavell of Winchestei was connected 
But the pilgiims are no longex the wandeieis of old like the Pilgrim Fathers 
that had left the shoies of Albion m quest of Purity and Ficedom of Faith 
in the 17th Centuiy In lecent yeais as Lord Wavell said, they had lost the 
Pilgimi spiiit and had become too set and content It was well that the 
speaker at least lemembeied John Banyan’s warning that “ no discouiage- 
ment shall make us once lelent our fiist avowed intent to be a pilgiim ” 
A pilgrim’s duty is to pursue the search after Tiuth Tiuth lies m Non- 
violence and not in violence , greed, ambition, tyranny of the stiong ovei the 
weak, is violence Duty to the weak, love for others and lecogmtion of then 
right to the Four Freedoms of Roosevelt is non-violence If Lord Wavell’s 
proclaimed love foi India was a true pilgrim’s quest of the Tiuth, then might 
he hope to emulate the example of his Master and Chief, Loid Allenby, whose 
achievements in Egypt aie well known achievements which Miss Maigaiet 
Pope recalled m the Press at the time 

The speech was received m India more as a pious wish than as a firm, 
resolve Even so, it was a fine portrayal of the spirit that should inspire 
him 

The Pilgrims’ Luncheon was closely followed by the reception accorded 
to Lord Wavell by the East India Association His Loidship zepeated the 
fact of the difficulties and dangers ahead of him but sought comfoit in the 
great goodwill m all classes in England towards India and the rt ahzmg of the 
magnificent opportunity lying in front of India And in this speech he 
added that if he could do anything to help her on that path, he should be 
only too proud and happy to do so But Mr Amery sounded a note of wain- 
mg to him that a sagacious elephant always tested the budge befoie ciossing 
it Lord Wavell was content to say that “this sagacious elephant has got 
to find the bridge itself ” That was perhaps well said, foi he did not obvious- 
ly caie for the existing bridge which needed no testing as it was obviously 
frail and unsuitable but would rathei make a new budge that would beax 
the load of a uiuted India 

One dinner followed anothei The next host was the Royal Empiic 
Society Lord Wavell’s speeches could not present the kaleidoscopic vaxia- 
tions of colour and design which a quick change axtist hkc Cmzon could liav< 
effected But there was a note of caution which gave rise to repetition of 
language and sentiment “ I go to India with a full realization of the 
dangers and difficulties to be faced ” “ The United Nations owe much to 

India for her efforts in this war ” “ But we must realize the great strain 

under which India’s economic transportation and financial systems are 
suffermg and be careful that we do not put too heavy a burden on them ” 
He goes to India “ with the sense of very great responsibility but also with 
the vision of a great future m front of India ” Only her leaders must be 
helped “ to choose the right path ” 

A new note was struck at Winchester which has given Lord Wavell his 
title “We have made mistakes in India — ^mistake of manners, mistake ol 
]udgment once or twice but very rarely, blunders due to greed or fcai, but 
the good we have done m giving India peace, m encouraging the national 
spmt^d m leading India along way down the road towards Independence 
and Freedom has been one of the finest pieces of Government and admmistra- 
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tion ’’ But forthwith a balancing note of caution is sounded in sa\’ing 
“ for the moment the outlook seems dark and the right road hard to find 
If we could lead India a little fuither, we shall have set the seal on the gieat 
task and can let her direct her own footsteps to a great and piosperous future 
we hope ” 

The advent of a new Viceroy to the throne of power in Delhi and Simla 
created unenviable situations for the Labom Paity in Britain The Conser- 
vatives were frankly conservative, reactionary and retiograde, — Imperialists 
undei the leadership of Winston Churchill who would not be a paity to the 
dissolution of the Empire The Liberals were theie only in name, not 
even m numbers woith countmg Labour which had risen to power twice 
in the previous two decades found itself practically engulfed by the Conser- 
vative Party and merged with it There were thieegioups, the light wing 
and the most influential under the leadeiship of Attlee, Morrison, Bevan 
Gieenwood and Ridley The centre was led by Soiensen and the left b^ 
Mr Cove The party m power marked time to the tune of the Conservati\e 
Wing and would not embarrass Government on the Indian question but 
lead a deputation to Lord Wavell, the Viceroy designate, to tell him that the 
Labour Movement believed in self-governing India and was in favour of a 
generous policy and any generous steps he thought it desuable to take m 
order to piomote settlement would warmly be approved by them Thus 
if nothing could be done, the Labour Movement could at least impress on 
the new Viceroy that reactionary negativism did not represent the mind 
of Biitain and that he might make a friendly gesture to the opponents of the 
Government The centre would not be satisfied with “complacent negations 
but has a moral obligation to discover how aggravating factors can be mini- 
mised or remov ed so as to initiate furthei eff^orts to satisfy Indian aspirations 
and demands I fcs hope was that in view of the changed situation the Congi ess 
leaders might themselves recognize the need for levising their own pohey 
which togethei with the future developments of war m the Fai East calls for 
impressive, psychological and pohtical developments It would press foi 
the offei of a complete Provisional Government without the Viceroy’s veto 
pending the evolution of a new constitution Mr Cove’s standpomt is 
that of rights, not concessions, for the Congress He raged the demand 
for declaration of Indian Independence, immediate formation of Indian 
National Government, release of all pohticals and all steps needed to create 
goodwill 

While the big guns were booming in the Transport House where the 
Joint Committee on India of the National Executive of the Labour Party 
and Its Parliamentary Committee were dehberatmg, the Trade Union Party, 
the less influential showed a better outlook Mr Dobbie, the Trade Union 
Leader demanded a big change in India and declaied that the famine in India 
was very largely the result of admmistrative chaos and muddle and at the 
same time, the refusal of administrators to obtain the co-operation of the 
people 

As the lime for Lord Wavell to leave England for India was fast approach- 
ing, even the Tories bestirred themselves to a sense of their duty to India 
The activity again of the ecclesiastical section was manifest in the following 
enquiry Replying to a question about the resolution forwarded to him 
by the Methodist Church of Wolverhampton and Shrewsbury District based 
on the information of missionaries m India, Mr Amery said 

“ I have noted the resolution referred to I am confident the new 

Viceroy will do his utmost to promote better imderstandmg between the 
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communities, but the piospects of a solution of the Indian political 
problem depend mamly upon the attitude of the political leaders ’’ 

Nor as the ecclesiastical woi Id insensible to their duty by India which 
regietted the deadlock and the misunderstanding in India 

It w as not an accidental coincidence that on the day of Lord Wavell’s 
arrival in Delhi, JVIr Amery gave an interview to the Pohtical correspondent 
of the Sunday Times — in 'which he reviewed the recent difficult years in 
Indian affairs and took a tentative look ahead ” Foi the fiist time after 
Sir Stafford Cupps’ departuie fxom India (April 12, 1942), IVIr Amery 
stated the prevailing position m regard to the Cripps proposals, “ the broad 
outlmes ” of which he had all along said, lemained open 

When on October 28, m the comse of Parliamentary interpellation on 
the food situation, Mr Amery was asked by Soiensen whether any conver- 
sations took place with Congress leaders and whether it would not be well for 
conversations with such important bodies to take place, he replied as 
follows 

“ Four years ago the Congress leadeis delibeiately rejected any 
responsibility for Provincial Government and have since embarked upon 
a policy of irresponsible sabotage of the wai effort 

“ Until they make it clear that their policy is entirely clear, there 
is no reason why they should become responsible for this essential 
proverbial problem ” 

There is an end to everything in this world, even to Loid Linlithgow’s 
Viceroyalty after long years which proved aiduous for himself and consti- 
tuted a trying time for India His rule over India is an object lesson on 
how not to start ” and writer, O Edwardes had an illuminating article on 
Lord Linlithgow under this caption in the New Statesman and NaUon (12-0-43) 
parts of which deserve reproduction here 

“ With 10 years’ previous service in India, Willingdon said in his 
first pubhc speech as Viceroy that he wanted to be India’s first con- 
stitutional Governor-General before his time was up In his first houi 
of office with much less experience of India, Linlithgow broadcast a 

homily to the whole country m the manner of benevolent pastor 

master tellmg it in effect how he hoped to be loved but also how he 
expected it to behave He duected that extiacts fiom his speech 
(relating to his long service with the Army — omitted here, Editor) 
be framed and posted m appropriate spots all over India and that on 
a day near the middle of May, one of the hottest months in the plains, 
troops and police be paraded especially to hear the messages read once 
again bv their officers 

“ He had been in office just about a week when he peremptorily 
sacked a whole battalion from guard duty at the Viceroy’s house because 
he saw what he thought were three or four sepoys whom ho thought to 
be on sentry, go smoking or playing cards in the small houis ” 

A fortnight later this letter went out from the Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion to one ot India’s newspapers 


I understand from the Vieeioy’s Private Secrctaiy that His Ex- 
cellency has been surpused to see the way m which the publishes 

the Court circular (he meant the Viceioy’s, not the King’s) It is 
printed up in one box undei the heading “ social and personal ” with 
rtems of information about the movements of private individuals 
His Excellency s views, I am mformed is that a newspaper such as the 
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might leproducethe Court circular in approximately the same wajr as 
the London T lines There as you know it is treated somewhat difPeientl}. 
from ordinary social and personal items There would, of course, be 
no objection to announcements from Provmcial Government Houses, 
being published with the Courb circulai but His Excellency feels that 
the inclusion with it of items such as I have outlined in red m the 
enclosed cuttmg is undesirable 

“ In the paper concerned, the circular was alieady being printed 
daily at the top of a column of the second best page of the new s The 
items outlined in red related to such piivate mdi\iduals as a senior 
membei of the Government of India and an Indian Statesman The 
treatment differed fiom the habits of the London Times b> the thinness 
of the line oi ‘ rule ’ obviously distinguishing them from the Viceroy’s 
Court circular Very admirably Loid Linlithgow presented three stud- 
bulls for the flee use of pooi breeders in Delhi, and urged private enter- 
prise to follow suit But he need not have claimed or allowed the 
claim to be made that that was an original idea The Punjab Govern- 
ment for instance had given over 1,500 free studbulls in the 8 precedmg 
years Official statements described a project “ inaugurated by H E 
the Viceroy ” for the suppl}^ of free milk daily to school children — ^aftei 
he had seen how well it was being done by local authority m Sind 
before he became Viceroy 

“Personal incomes in India were variously estimated, at the time, to 
a^ erage between £5 and £9 a yeai per head of rhe Indian population The 
Viceroy’s salary was about £20,000 a year (m rupees, 256 thousand — Editor) 
plus a sumptuary allowance of £3,000 He also gets a grant roughly equivalent 
to four times his salary, for his staff, his comings and goings, and perhaps 
a few other extras Here are two items of expenditure m Willingdon’s 
penultimate year and Linlithgow’s second year — 

1934-35 1937-38 

1 Private Secretaiy’s Establishment £14,516 £26,023 

2 The Viceroy’s Tour £29,156 £39,000 

“Some tax-payers wondered why 99 people had to go with Lord Lmhthgow 
on his “ private visit ” to an Indian prmce for ten days m October 1986, 
and 124, when he went to another State a month later, for not so long 

“ In his origmal broadcast homily, he had said ‘ In my judgment 
the appropriate form of the exposition and where necessary for the defence 
of the Government policy is upon the fiooi of the Legislature ” 

“ In the first session of the Central Legislative ^sembly, after he took 
office, Linlithgow beat all previous records in his use of the power to quash 
debates He voted more than a dozen adjournment motions — ^not always 
because they belonged to provincial rather than central jurisdiction and 
were therefore ultra viies and he banned the introduction of a bill to make 
reports of the Assembly’s proceedings piivilegcd 

“ At the height of the constitutional crisis in the Spr ng of 1937, when 
the Congress was haggling over the terms on wh ch it would accept office, 
for a spell, Lmhthgow left New Delhi to spend a few days shooting in the 
Bareilly District before proceedmg to Dehia Dun and Simla But he may 
have been prudently waiting on the certainty that time and there own internal 
forces would bring the Congressmen into Ime as m fact they did So after 
12 weeks, he spoke He must use, he said, ‘ the language of precision ’ 
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Heie IS an example of it addiessed to a people whose mothei tongue, any- 
how, IS not Enghbh 

“ The design of Pailiament and the object of those of us who are servants 
of the Clown in India and to whom it falls to work the provisions of the 
\ct must be and is to ensuie the utmost degree practicable of haimonious 
CO operation wnth the elected representatives of the people for the betterment 
and irnpio\ement of each individual province and of India as a whole and to 
a%oid in eveiy way consistent with the special responsibilities for minorities 
and the hke which the Act imposes, any such clash of opinion as would be 
calculated unnecessaiily to break down the machine of Government oi to 
lesult m a severance of that fruitful paitnership between the Governor and 
his mmisteis which is the basis of the Act, and the ideal, the achievement 
of which the Secretary of State, the Governor-General and the Piovincial 
Governors aie all equally concerned to secure 

To this we may add another sentence from the latest, leally the last 
speech of the Viceroy delivered before the Chamber of Princes on the 14th 
October on the eve of his departuxe — 

“ On the eve therefoie of my laying down the great office which 
I have had honour to hold, I appeal to Youi Highnesses heie to day and 
thiough you to the Princely Order and to all who exercise authoiity 
and Independence m the Indian States, to see to it that the splendid 
opportumty lying before the luleis of those States, is not missed, and 
to ensure that advantage is taken of it with such vigom and foresight, 
with such judicious blendmg of old and new, with such subordination 
of narrow, personal and local interests to true patriotism that the lutuie 
of India,~o£ the Indian States in close collaboration with British India 
may be ensured, and that future generations may remember with grati- 
tude the part played by the leaders of Princely India in securing the 
stabihty of that common and glorious inheritance 

Lord Linlithgow’s departure from India, it was said “ closed the longest 
and most dramatic Viceroyalty since the Mutiny ” Vciily it was so It is 
the longest because it was longer than Lord Cuizon’s stay m India by about 
SIX months, although the latter’s Viceioyalty was nob extended fiom year to 
year but had been renewed foi a full term of five years The second aspect 
of the observation, that Lmhthgow’s was the most diamatic Viceioyalty 
is equally true for a drama may be a comedy oi a tragedy and m this case 
it was the latter with Linlithgow as the hero He was a ponderous character, 
— ^heavy m build, stolid in temperament, slow m understanding, conservative 
in pohtics, Imperialistic m outlook, vain as a peacock with none of its beauties, 
egotistic to a degree, ceremomal-ndden, inaccessible, formal in manners, 
uncommunicative and reserved m habits, flamboyant and circumloeuitous 
in his pursuit of precision, ineffective, unpurposeful m action, unsympathetic 
and callous at heart He created suspicions in the minds of the people 
because of his want of frankness, so much so that his avowal of geographical 
and economic unity of India and his advocacy of Federation as the need of 
the hour to work it out, was received with a grain of salt because people 
doubted how the fission he had encouraged between the Hindus and Muslims 
communally, between the Provinces and the Stales territorially, between 
the Caste Hmdus and the Depressed Classes socially, between the regulation 
provmces and the scheduled areas economically, wcie compatible with the 
many sided imity that he had rightly but orally advocated He favoured 
the Prmces to the point of pampering them and played them against the 
Congress as his pawns mdeed as a deadweight against the progress of 
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Demociacy He extended his recognition to the Hindu Maha Sab ha in 
August 1940, so as to balance the Muslim League and be able to sa.y, as 
Mr Amery did, that even if the Congress and the League agreed, theie was 
the Hindu Maha Sabha to be considered He chose as his colleagues on the 
Executive Council, men who were the avowed opponents of the Congress — or 
renegades from its ranks He put the leaders of the most important politi- 
cal party ” to use Mr Amery ’s latest phraseology behind the prison bars and 
complained that they did not meet the Muslim League and stiike up a com 
piomise with it He forbade all communications between the Congress 
leaders and the League leaders and criticized that they did not come together 
He did not care to grant the much-sought-after inteiview to Gandhi in 
August 1942 and his Government provoked, by the leonine violence of the 
police and the mihtary, unexampled mass outbreaks m the country He 
did not say a word by way of sympathy or utter one svllable by waj of appeal 
in respect of the lakhs that weie dying of hunger m Bengal and Oxissa He 
made a paitmg present to the nation in the last daj^s, of his office (Octobei 
16th) m the form of an ordinance pioviding heavy penalties known as the 
Subversive Activities Ordinance 

He disappointed the high hopes entei tamed of him when he took up 
the reins of office based upon his past association with Indian Economics 
and Politics He concealed a mailed fist beneath the silken glove with which 
he shook hands with Gandhi He behed by his conduct the asseveration of 
friendship that he avowed on the steps of the Viceiegal palace to which 
after he had bid goodbye to Gandhi m one of the latter’s six visits to that 
Olympian height, he leturned only to offer this reassurance He involved 
India m a war not her own without so much as informing the Legislature of 
the land — b, procedure which has earned the censure of the London Times 
He left with unimaginable hardheartedness Gandhi to his fate in his 21‘day 
fast at the Aga Khan Palace and left the nation to guess his feehngs on 
Gandhi’s survival He sent the Indian troops abroad to Egypt and Singa- 
pore without consulting his Legislature and contrary to the undertaking given 
on Its floor He had threatened to resign if the Cripps’ proposals were 
amplified so as to meet the Congress wishes He refused C B, ’s request for 
access to Gandhi and challenged his representative capacity He insulted 
Dr Sapru by askmg him to read his address on behalf of the All-Party 
Leaders’ Conference and silently hsten to the official reply He prevented 
Gandhi’s letter to Jinnah from xeachmg the addressee when it was obviously 
meant as a gesture of goodwill As the Glasgow Herald (October 19) put it. 
Lord Lmhthgow emerged from his trial with high credit but no good fortune 
at the end There is tragic irony m the coincidence that the only Viceroy 
of our time identified with agriculture should have been m office when the 
hoiror of famine so long unknown in India fell once again upon the land 

He left behmd a cumbersome record of frustration and futility to the 
historian and an unenviable legacy to his successor and departed — ^not the 
shores of India but — the masoleums of Delhi unhonoured, unwept, unsung 
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EnTEB WAVEUi 

The somewhat sudden and unexpected arrival of Loid Louis Mount- 
b^itten at Delhi in the 2nd week of October was followed by the arrival of 
Lord Wavell in Delhi on the 18th October, 1943 The latter’s arrival was 
neither sudden nor unexpected But it was said he was the first Viceroy- 
designate ever to have flown to India to take up his appointment His 
last words to the Press representatives in London “I have a big problem 
before me” were doubtless indicative of the sense of the load he was carrying 
in his heart An inkling into the nature of that problem had already been 
given by Mr Amery when he said in Parliament that he was confident that 
the new Viceroy would do his utmost to promote better understanding between 
the Communities It was obvious that the problem was not onl> big but 
also difiicult and dehcate, the difficulty oi the dehcacy not bemg intrinsic 
or msurmountable but due to conditions created by the old Viceioy It 
required obviously a good deal of diplomacy to inaugurate a new policy 
■without appearing to reverse the old — ^the more so, for a former suboidinate 
of the then Viceroy to deviate from his whilom master’s policy It was not 
by any means an easy task but Lord Wavell was credited with that outlook, 
self-confidence and discernmg judgment which would enable him to overcome 
aU sentimental obstacles 

The new Viceroy stated m England that he had three chief points in 
his mental handbag, the first of which he said, was to win the war Let us 
for a moment digress from the mam issue relating to India and -visualize 
the situation as it would present itself before Lord Wavell To wm the wai 
was placed by him as the first of his three immediate objectives m a speech 
delivered m Bntam He gave the second place to Economic and Social 
reforms, but a reahstic grasp of the Indian problem would not take long to 
reveal the fact thal^ India these problems could neither be given precedence 
of the political problem nor could admit of treatment apart from it The 
days were long past when with paternal care the British could claim to think 
and act for the people and defend them Equally past were the days when 
the British could have set themselves up as trustees — mdecd self-elected 
■trustees — of an unwilling nation to look after their affairs not for the ex- 
clusive good of the “wards”, but for the concurrent or overriding benefit of 
the “guardians” Nor was the question of -unity among the communities 
and mterests of India a relevant factor m the settlement of the Indian problem 
Dissensions dehberately set up could not disappear of themselves and their 
contmued existence could not therefore be treated as an obstacle -to -the dis- 
charge of an urgent duty And even if it were considered a relevant factor 
the only way of facilitating its solution was to enable the leaders to come 
togethar — ^which meant the releasing of the Congress leaders 

Meanwhile Lord Wavell was smgled out in particular for his abolishing 
the formahty and state etiquette from the Government House which, as 
Wilham Palmer had complained of m his letter to Warren i^stmgs (Nov- 
ember 4, 1818), were introduced at the Government House but were not at 
aU suited to the habits and manners of the community and which were 
meticulously kept up by Lord Linhthgow “The society is accustomed” 
says Palmer “to an mtercourse with its Governor of dignified affabihty on 
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his pait and of lespectfulfieedom on then s and will not, I appiehend, leadily 
adopt the lelations of soveieigns and subjects “Household establishment 
IS foimed lesemblmg that of Royalty — ^probably modelled on that of the 
castle of Dublin Re it as it may, the transition is too abrupt to please ’’ 
Apparently Wavell foimd this very state in the Government House, an 
elaborateness and stiffness of ceiemonial asm Lord Hastings’ time (1813-20) 
and obviously wanted to end it or at any rate mitigate its iigours 

Mr Amery’a interview 

In his interview on October 17, the day on which Loid Wavell anived 
in India, hli Ameiy repeated m his faiewell address to the new Viceroy the 
charges against the Congress ^ lest Tve foiget ’ them, lest Wavell foiget them 
In doing so, he amphfied them in a sense and held “ Congress responsible 
far and through, for the Congiess Paitv had ah\ays opposed the Federal 
part of the scheme, and (2) the hesitations of the Princes vere mci eased by 
its action m fomenting trouble in Indian States , (3) Muslims ^ ho had hitheito 
been favourable on the whole to the Fedeial Plan, were in the meantime 
bi ought mto vigorous opposition to it by their expeiience of the totalitarian 
methods of the Congiess Party in the autonomous provinces ” IVIr Amerj^ 
added that it vas the fear that the Congress Ministeis in the Centre would 
act, not as lesponsible mmisters to the Legislature but m accordance with the 
ordeis of the Congress Working Committee and Gandhi, that turned both 
the Muslim League and the Princes against the Federal scheme of the 1935 
Act These hackneyed charges need not be once again answered 

For the rest, Mr Amery levealed foi the first time that “ no doubt such 
an agreement is made more difficult when the leaders of the most important 
pohtical party are under detention and prevented from negotiating with 
othei parties ” “ But” he added, “ Lord Linlithgow has lightly held that 

men who are prepared to instigate open rebellion in time of war cannot have 
It both ways ” Then he laid down what was obviously a common decision 
between Lord Lmlithgow and himself namely 

“ They must disavow that course of action before they can be 
regarded as qualified to resume any part m the constitutional shaping 
of India’s future ” 

Then he speculated a bit about the future and said — 

“ Whether with the progress of our arms outside India the internal 
situation in India may so develop as to persuade Indian leaders of the 
desirabihty of commg together and making those mutual concessions 
and compromises upon which alone a stable full self-government can 
be based, remams to be seen There can be no doubt that any such 
advance in the Indian pohtical opinion would be met with a sympathetic 
and encouraging lesponse from the Viceroy, fiiom India generally and 
from His Majesty’s Government ” 

From the context it was clear that by “ leaders ” he meant so far as 
Congress was concerned, not those who were outside, but those who were 
under detention , and how they could effect compromises with the leaders 
of other commumties imless released remained a xiddle for the new Viceroy 
to solve 

In effect, however, this farewell addiess of the Secretary of State to 
Lord Wavell was an Instrument of Instructions to him — ^apart from the one 
embodied in the Statute of 1935, — exhortmg him to beware of the Congress 
and to sit tight over his “ Viceregal authoiity ” until Gandhi and his 
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colleagues, became penitent in sack clotli and ashes and withdrew then August 
Resolution of Boiiiba\ 

In this connection, the Rt Hon V S Shastri addiessed thite 
open Ictteis. to the thiee men of the times — ^IMi Ameiy, Loid Wavcll and 
Gandhi The\ weie wnitten with his pen dipped in his own blood The^ 
pomed foirh his ^oul and besought the thiee men of Destiny to exeicise then 
jioweis and oi^poitunities to the gloiification of the Commonwealth and oi 
India Shastii warned Mi Ameiy to lemembei the Treaty of Veisailles 
and the humiliation to which the Allies had subjected Germany and the 
consequences bom since out of that policy of vengeance and \endetta He 
advised Loid Wavell to i eject IMi Amery’s paiting advice and take eaily 
steps to lesolve the deadlock He besought Gandhi not to adheic to the 
principle of ‘ one plan and policy ’ but follow Hanuman’s counsel m favoui 
of changing both with the times — 

“ No single plan is adequate to achieve even a small aim Onlj’^ 
he can succeed m his pin pose who adopts diffeient plans in diffeient 
cn cum stances ” 

With the advent of Loid Wavell to the Viceio^alty, iheie came a spate 
of suggestions and a volley of exhoitations as to what he should include, 
and what he should not in his immediate piogiamme Sir Fredeiick James, 
in lightly commending the Food situation as His Excellency’s hist task, 
proved faithful to his masters The Euiopean Association was the bod> 
in addressing whom in Bangalore (October 23) he utteied these profound 
words of warning 

‘‘ The arrival of the new Viceroy had aheady aiouscd speculation 
about new political moves, but if Lord Wavell could ensuie the coiinliy’s 
food supply, it would be more important for India and the Allied c msc 
than any political move ” 

As agamst one crow that cawed against the resolution of the deadlock 
there were a numbei of cuckoos that cooed into the Viceioy’s cais soothing 
words of conciliation — ^peace on eaith and goodwill amongst fcllowmen 
There was much truth m the observation made by the Revel end Clyde B 
Stutz, Methodist Superintendent of the Lahoie District, claiming that 
Christian philosophy was paitly responsible foi “ compelling India’s people 
to revolt agamst the inequitable civilization” He furthei upheld the right 
of the Indian people to take then place among the nations of the New World 
To men hke Lord Halifax who are never tned of stating that the British 
were trustees for India and otheis like Devonshne and Cranborne who swear 
that It was nevei their object to establish an Empire in India, but that the 
Empire became an unpieineditated historical necessity, the following cvecipt 
from the columns of the New Statesman of J unc 12, 1043 should be of jn of ound 
interest 

‘‘ Regarding Lord Elton’s denial of the English having any idea of 
conquest when they went to India mentioned by critic ” m youi 
issue of May 29, Lord Elton made the same statement m an article in 
the Daily Sketch on which I sent the editor of that paper the 
following quotation from a communication scat by the Dircctois of 
the East India Company to their agents in Madras in 1687 The agents 
were msti noted to establish such a policy of civil and militaiy powei 
and create such a large revenue, to maintain both at that pkicc, as m*iy 
be the foundation of a large well-grounded, sure English dominion in 
India fo7 all time to come The quotation was from K S Shelvankcr’s 
book The Problem of India 
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The Ministry of Lord Wavell 

Few people aie impressed m life with the advice that is offeied unsolicited 
oi by way of convention and courtesj^ and Loid Wa^ ell could be no exception 
He must have had his own convictions and piopensities, his own sense of 
duty and his aptitude If, therefoie, his thoughts tinned to Bengal and 
staivation, that was the most natural duection that should have attracted 
them Loid Wavell m his message to the Health Suivey and Development 
Committee which began its sittmgsonthe26thOctobei (1943) emphasised the 
problems of slums and rehousmg then occupants, water supply and sanitary 
conditions, Malaiia and indigenous insecticides and wider use of mosquito 
nets and wares, more school chnics and more quahfied medical men, rmal 
doctors and musing sei vices, homegiown drugs and lesearch oiganizations 

The Viceroy was thus gi\ing to the public an inkling into the second of 
the thiee objectives he had kept in mmd while sailing foi India One othei 
act of equal urgency and sei\ iceability was the opening of the Vicexoy’s 
Distress Relief Fund to deal with the distribution of money received foi the 
lelief of distiess in Bengal In England, the Secietai\ of State, the Lord 
Mayoi of London and the High Commissionei foi India had issued an appeal 
for funds to be passed on to the Viceroy foi the hell of Bengal The Ceylon 
Government had donated and sent to the Viceroy a sum of 27 lakhs of rupees 
The next piece of leal goodness was that of a quiet and unadvertised visit to 
Calcutta b> Loid Wa\eli on 24th Octobei Apait fiom lesults, the visit 
was m itself an event of which theie was appieciation all lound — ^notably 
by the piisoneis in jails who w’-eie helpless spectatois fiom behind the bais 
of a scene of desolation and destitution which the pievious Viceioy had m 
spite of his duect lesponsibility as head of an admimstiation immeised in 
wai, which was the obvious cause of the Bengal Famine, viewed wath a callous- 
ness and inhumanity httle expected of the average man The Viceioy asked 
the Command er-in-Chief to make the xesouices of the aimy available to the 
maximum possible extent in the districts worst affected, paiticularly for the 
movement of foodgiams, provision of tempoiaiy shelters foi lelief operations 
and establishment of relief stoies This statement was made at a pxess 
conference on Octobei 28, at which plans for immediate execution weie 
levealed 

The Governor’s Conference with the Viceioy was a notable feature in 
Lord Wavell’s regime Dm mg the pievious decade it had been steadily 
becommg customary to summon the Governors to the Viceroy’s palace for 
consultations — ^moie especially when repressive pohcies had to be embarked 
upon or relaxed But the Governors were meetmg the Viceroy in two’s, 
and three’s This Conference m November 1943 was, however, unique in 
that all the eleven Governors were present at the same time in Delhi and 
three such Conferences took place m less than 20 months On this occasion, 
care was taken to mention, in announcing the event, that no Executive 
decisions were taken and that the consultations related to the Food situation 
Did the Governors know all about the Food situation so intimately that 
they could assist at serious Conferences with the Viceroy without either 
their Food Members, (or mmisters) Secietaries and special Regional Com- 
missioners ^ It looked as though the explanation of the purpose weakened 
itself by the very detailed character it was couched m 

The Viceroy soon began to complete his study of the political and 
economic situation m the Provmces which he began with the Governors’ 
Confeience by himself going to provincial capitals , and Lahore, if we might 
except Calcutta which had already been visited was the first provincial 
metropolis to be so visited A question was asked m Parliament what issues 
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were (iisciissed at tiie Go^ eiiiois’ Confeience and wliebliei that of leleasing 
political prisoneis was one of those discussed Mr Amery leplied that 
the Food question and the question of Post-Wai Reconstruction were the 
mam questions discussed and that ceitain Executive decisions weie taken 
at the Conference and that the answei to the last enquiry was m the negative 
Of course it was in the negative And to a further question whether he 
•would considei the question of leleasmg the political piisoners m India in 
^lev of the excellent lecent example (the lefeience was to the leleasc of the 
President and Mmisteis in Lebdiion), Mi Amei\ leplicd that tlieie is no 
connection between the two It was no wondex that to ]Mi Amei^’s inind 
there appealed no connection Pei haps it was tiue foi in Lebanon they 
did not worry about non-violence The President’s loom was barricaded 
with sandbags and the Senegalian troops had consideiable difficulty in 
reaching it The Lebanese, moreover, weie well aimed and equipped for a 
violent fight with the Free Fiench troops and took their stand behind the 
hills wherefrom they weie ready to ffing their sallies in full foice Other w ise 
the connection between India and Lebanon was patent to the man in the 
street, though not to the sophisticated politicians of Imperial Britain In 
both countries there was a clash between populai will and alien imperialism 
In Lebanon, howevei, the British could play the pait of the mediator but 
here in India, they were a party and, it is well-known that when ‘ self is in 
sense is out ’ 

The Viceioy’s tour to Piovincial capitals in the cold wffieihei left ample 
time for schemes to solve the deadlock to be aired freely The rt^solution m 
the Legislature m this behalf was of interest because of the intriguing chai actor 
of the position of supporting it, taken up by Mr Hussam Imam apparently 
with the previous assent of League leaders The non-possumous attitude of 
Government pleased nobody And the League could not deiive solace fxom 
the negative satisfaction that the Congress demand remamed imbedded in 
the debris of political rums Even the pohtical iconoclast would sometimes 
like to rake up the ruins m seaich of a maiblehereor a gateway thcic And 
this IS what happened in the Uppci House Noi did C*o^cinmcnt flourish 
the big stick, repeating their slogan of ‘‘ withdiawals ” and “ promises ” 
and guarantees ” oi e\ en of the indication of a complete change of policy 

It was not the Congiess minded Press alone that giew impatient over 
the Viceioy’s calculated evasion of any commitments on the political issue 
Dar-ul-Saleem in his weekly notes in the columns of the Statesman grew in 
the 1st week of Decembei irate that nothing was being done m the matter 
of the deadlock and dealing with the leports that two moie seats m tlic 
Viceroy’s Executive Council would be thiown open to Indians shortly, he 
stated that that would only set further seal on the deadlock and not solve i1 
While appreciating the good woxk done by the Viceroy m giMng his flist 
attention to the Food problem of Bengal and securing bettei transpoit, 
better supplies and bettei manpower for its mobilization, the writer j>roceedcd 
to state that man does not live by food alone India’s intelligentsia has 
long been starving for other things ” Well might one have asked ‘‘ Is 
Saul also amongst the prophets ^ ” 

On the position of the Muslnn League itself, the writei had some vei y 
interesting observations 

‘Tn these cncumstances the Muslim League’s position grows most difficult 
During the interregnum between ils Council sessions large elements in it not- 
ably the younger leaders, giow restive and cast about foi ways of getting a 
move on m some dnection or other They come determined to press their 
views and even foice the hands of the High Command But every time they 
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come up against the cold logic of facts, of uh^ch none else is a more masteiful 
exponent than the Qaid-e-Azam In the result, the League suffers from the 
reflected stagnation of the Congress It is all a prett 3 , had nieos, and for 
this Mr Gandhi alone is responsible ’’ — Statesman (December 7) 

The Viceroy, it is true, lost no time m convening a Conference of the 
Governors, but nothing tangible came out *of it Pubhc opinion began to 
grow restless that after all the Viceroy’s handbag did not contam much 
that was of immediate interest to the Nation’s pohtical ideal Food for 
Bengal was a bare performance of a duty long overdue and sadly neglected 
Visits to Militar> Units and aerodromes or Tiammg Schools were more mthe 
nature of the duties of the Commander-m-Chief than of the Viceroy That 
Lord Waveli should have preferred the Field-Marshall’s uniform in the 
Punjab to the morning grey or the evening black suits onlv proved this 
the more 

One feature of Lord Wavell’s public conduct was, hoTvevei, noticeable 
He went out of the v ay and gave a tea party to the members of the Standing 
Committee of the A I N E C It was obviously intended as a gesture of 
goodwill towards the Pi ess The Viceroy was reported to have stated to one 
of the members that he had been “ inundated with advice both at Home 
and here and that he would like to have a httle more time to sort out ideas 
foi himself before disclosing his mind ” 

The Muslim League 

Once again the Working Committee and the Council of the League met 
in Delhi, Novembei 1943 This time there were none of the challenges and 
demmciations that had chaiacteiized the proceedings of the full session m 
preceding month of April There was quiet and serious attention given 
to the task of consolidation of the gains in the previous 12 months Five 
Ministries it was said were of the League Branch The five Premiers were 
summoned for a Conference with the President and the Woikmg Committee 
of the League The pubhc did not know what social, economic and pohtical 
reforms were planned for the five provinces But it could be readily guessed 
that party consohdation should have received the closest consideration 
The League which had decried the Congress, developed by this time mto an 
imitation of the Congress Its Central Executive was dubbed by the Press 
and Anglo-India as the High Command — a title which the Congress resented 
but which the League apparently did not discountenance All the League- 
manned provmces, it was suggested, should conform to one pohey, one pro- 
gramme and one command Mr Jmnah himself was compared to Gandhi 
by the Statesman and a contiast was drawn m favour of the former by showing 
up the difference between zhe direct strategy of Mi Jmnah agamst the 
oblique influence of Gandhi The accumulation of authority in a central 
spot was at the same time deprecated b^ these benevolent critics 

The fact was that the conditions admitted of but httle comparison 
between the two organizations The Congress membership was open to all, 
that of the League was a close preserve foi members of one religious commu- 
nity The Congress declared membership of the Executive of the communal 
organisations as a disqualification for a similar position m the Congress 
The banning of the membership of the Kliaksar orgamsation, however, could 
bear no similarity with the banning of the League members the Execu- 
tive of the Congress The League, Muslim as it was, chose to exclude certam 
Muslims themselves on grounds not intelligible either from a national or 
even from a communal view point It was merely a question of leadership. 
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m Jinnah versus the Allamah The attack on Jmnah by a Khaksar, could 
pot be traced to aiiA cential souice oi be 3 'Ond the freak of an excitable and 
(jujLck- tempered individual It *was, howeveij loudly protested that the attack 
had nothing to do Tvith the decision 

Then again in relation to the formation of ministries in the five provinces 
of the Punjab, Sind, Noith West Frontier, Bengal and Assam, it must be 
pointed out that not in one case did the League enjoy a majority of original 
Leagueis m the Legislatuies In the Punjab, it was a coalition ministry 
in regal d to which JVIr Jmnah proclaimed that by the death of Sir Sikandei, 
and the accession of Col Khizai Hyat Khan to the Premiership, the Jmnah- 
Sikandar Pact became dead as a dodo, while the ministerial party m the 
Punjab composed of Hindus, Mushms and Sikhs was equally loud in its 
declaiation that the Pact tv as very much alive and operative, that it was 
binding on the Ministry in all matters other than all-India affairs wheie the 
League cult would be overiiding In Sind, the accession of League 
Premier” to power was not even nominally correct Sir HidayatuUah was 
one who had ceased to be a member of the League and who at the time of his 
accession to Premiership was not only not a member of the League, but was 
one who had come under its disciplinary ire But more than even this was 
the fact that the vacancy he filled up a second time was created by the dis- 
missal of the late Allah Baksh for the high misdemeanour of surrendering his 
title to Government and proving his patriotism Equally lamentable were 
the cucumstances under which Mr Fazl-ul-Huq was dismissed by the late 
Sir George Herbert, Goveriior of Bengal, while the latter was on his sick bed 
jMr Ameiy could not face the fusillade of questions in the Commons on the 
subject and by his silence admitted the charge of dismissal and that it was 
not the democratic form of resignation of a Premier they had m Bengal The 
confidence reposed m the Governor was abused Nor was there a majority 
when the new ministry took office But people gather round power and 
nothing succeeds like success 

In North West Frontier, the story was equally sad With ten Congress 
members m jail, a League Ministry was formed and elections in respect of 
the places that fell vacant by death or impiisonment were delayed suitably 
to the mmistry needs and with all the manoeuvring the Ministry lacked a 
majority over the full Council But the Congress M L A s would not be 
leleased although 1200 detenus and security prisoners were and when they 
were, the Aurangzeb Mmistry resigned and Congress took office once again 

The fifth province was Assam where the Interim Premier of the Interim 
Ministry (Sir Saadulla Khan) (March to July, 1937) happened to become the 
premier after Section 93 had been applied and lifted All the five ministries 
owed their stability or formation to the benevolent influence of the British 
Government who conceived the formidable idea of breaking the political 
deadlock in aU the provmces by constitutmg Ministries during the war period, 
thus breakmg once for all the Congress Beyond, however, these five provinces , 
their manoeuvres did not succeed * 

Mr Jinnah had some home- truths to tell the British Government He 
did not relish the thesis on Geographical unity delivered by Lord Linlithgow 
m Calcutta in December 1942 or that on. Federal Government for India in 
his valedictory address dehvered before the Princes’ Chamber m October, 1943 
Ml Jmnah mildly criticized the British for then: unwillingness to part with 
power, and at its worst, it was the gentle protest of an elderly son anxious to 
succeed the aged Father who would not, however, die or part with powex 

* For a detailed study of these ministries, see chapter on Ministries 
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That there was gi owing unrest m the Muslim ciicles at the complete 
neglect — ^yea, the cold stoiage — ^to which the pohtical problem in India Tvas 
consigned by the new Viceroy, was evident from the attitude of many 
membeis of the Council and the Working Committee of the League, from the 
writings of journalists and the conduct of not a few M L A s That was not 
all There began to appear signs of leal national awakening and a sense of 
deep social responsibihty coupled with a feeling of profoimd regiet that the 
Muslim Organization was as yet considerably wantmg in those attributes and 
activities which made for real nationalism — aspects so prommenth noticeable 
in bodies like the Rama Krishna Mission in the Bengal Famme 

At this time (November 5, 1943), the House of Loids was startled 
by a Peer on his own initiatn e introducing a Bill to apply the Statute ot 
Westminster to India The Peer was Lord Strabolgi, who sought leave ro 
introduce the Bill and formally, moved that it should be read the fhrst time 

Viscount Cianborne, Dominion Secretary, on behalf of the Go\emment, 
opposed the first reading He said it was unusual to oppose the first reading 
of a bill, but if there were any Act which it was peculiarly xmsuitable for a 
Peer individually to seek to introduce, it was one which would affect such 
a statute as the Statute of Westmmstei A Bill to affect that Statute could 
only be introduced after consultation with the Dominions and could best 
be done by the Government Lord Strabolgi could scarcely have had the 
necessai^ consultation with the Dominions To seek to amend rhe Statute 
of Westminster without such consultation would be similar to one of a group 
of partneis trying to bring in another paitner on his own without consultation 
with his partners “ I cannot conceive how Lord Strabolgi should have 
chosen this eccentric method of -ventilating this subject,” said Viscount 
Cranborne “ I feel ceitain the House would not wish to let this measure 
go any farther ” 

Nor w as it allowed to go any further by the House 

The Statute of Westminster was passed in 1931 to give effect to certain 
resolutions passed at the Imperial Conferences held in 1926 and 1930 , in the 
Statute the parties were the British Parliament on the one hand and Canada, 
Austraha,New Zealand, South Africa, the Lish Free State and Ne-wf oundland 
(called the Dominions) on the other hand It was really in the nature of a 
Treaty between England and each of the above Dommions and instead of 
there being six separate Statutes, there was one m which all the Domimons 
joined, m no sense did any of the Dominions enter mto any relation with each 
other under the Statute of Westmmster None of them entered into anyobhga* 
tion or connection with the others The Bill was then negatived m the Lords 

In re-viewing this wholly unexpected and highly mterestmg incident, 
one IS struck more by the side-hghts thrown on the pohtical situation than 
the conclusion of the comic incident For one thing the rosy -view of Lord 
Strabolgi (formerly Commander Kennyworthy) that Government themselves 
would introduce the Bill was justified neither by the language employed by 
Lord Cranborne nor by the pumtive and pugnacious attitude adopted by 
him But when the noble Lord stated that the partners should be consulted 
before a new partner could be taken into the partnership, we feel we must 
take up cudgels We ask whether when South Africa was taken into the 
British Empire, such consultations were held or when Cripps made his offer 
to India This idea of Lord Cranborne’s is a clear after-thought Take the 
past statements of Commander Wedgewood Benn as Secretary of State in 
the Labour Government (1981), that India was enjoymg Dommion Status 
m action Or take the association of high placed Indians, as signatories 
to the Treaty of Versailles as members of the Imperial Conference in 1926 
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Ana hov, ^^ele the Doniinions defmed in 1926*? The\ were defined as “ Auto- 
nomous Units itliin the Commom^ calth of Nations called the British Empue 
bound tooethei by ties of common loyalty to the King and in no way subordin- 
ate to each other in internal affairs ” If so, how would the question of 
mutual consent to partneiship aiise *? The only common tie is loyalty to the 
Throne That does not require consultation Nor was India agreeable to 
tendei that loyalty Lord Cranborne ovei acted his part for the truth was 
that Britain did not mean seiious business 

It IS mteiestmg to note m this connection how High Commissioners 
and Agents General were being appointed to countiies the woild over on 
behalf of India While Lord Cranborne was combating Lord Strabolgi\ 
attempt to declare India an additional Dominion, changes were being effected 
by which contacts between India and the Dominions, India and the Colonics 
and India and foreign nations were being established oi strengthened Foi 
some time past during the War, India had an Agent General and a High 
Commissioner, two officers, m U S A That really followed the long-standing 
Agent Geneialship on behalf of India m South Afiica Following the USA 
contact came the appointment of Mr M S Aney to Ceylon as a complement 
to Ceylon’s representation m India as Agent and of Mi Menon to China as 
High Commissioner These were closely followed in the autumn of 1943 by 
the announcement of the appointment of High Commissioner for Australia 
in Delhi and on November 18, 1943 the Canadian Government intimated their 
decision to send a High Commissioner for Canada m Delhi And India was 
soon to reciprocate, for it was announced m this series that India’s High 
Commissioner would be appomted to Austraha (November 1948) and Sir R 
P Paran 3 pye was since sent there While these developments indicated 
closer contacts between India and the Dominions, the Dominions were anxious 
to take part m the Imperial affairs 

In the meantime. Sir James Grigg hastened to Oxford to an his views on 
India where he had spent five years ending 1939 as Finance Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council The ob]ect was obviously to combat the 
growmg opinion m America in favour of India for Sir James Grigg himself said 
“ of course there is a great deal of misunderstanding and ignorance on the 
subject of India For example, in the U S A , it is widely imagined that 
the Indian National Congress is a representative Legislature, rather like their 
own Congress In this country Mr Gandhi is widely regaided as a saint ” 
Whether there is any misunderstanding in U S A about the Indian Congress 
or not, there is an obvious misrepresentation in Sir James Gngg’s statement, 
for if the Americans thought that the Indian National Congress was a ic 
^Tesentsbtive Legislature like their own Congress, then there would be no moio 
of a pohtical problem m India than there is m America The fact was that 
Sir James Grigg and his colleagues were upset by the growmg public opinion 
m America regardmg British reluctance to part with power in India and that 
was why Sir James Gngg was diverted from his war office burdens to share 
India’s burden as well at Oxford Sir James’ speech need not be combated 
seriously He merely quoted the figures of Churchill to discredit the Congress 
and repeated the goody goody nonsense of Mr Amery and Professor Coupland 
when he referred to Congress totahtariamsm — charges which have been dealt 
with in connection with Mr Churchill’s statement in the Commons in 
September 1942, and Mr Aunery’s ever recurring speeches in Parliament 
and Coupland’s recent pubhcations Sir James’ performance was but in 
consonance with the description of his birth and breeding and his coming 
of age as described by Qumten Hogg in the Commons Sir James Giigg,” 
he said was born and brought up in a pigeonhole, trained in red tape and 
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came of age in the wai office,” and \^ell nught Quinten Hogg add, ‘‘ attained 
salvation m Oxford ” 

Mr* Amery 

As weeks passed — only weeks, not months, since Lord Wavell arrived 
in India, events began to crowd the history of the “ Empire” For a fe^ 
days, theie had been rumours of changes m the British Cabinet and Amery’s 
name was one of the three mentioned, the other two being those of Sir James 
Grigg and Lord Simon People quoted against IVIr L S Amery what Ciom- 
well said once to the Long Parliament and what was later said to Chamberlain 
Government by Mr Amery himself “You have sat too long here for any 
good you have been doing Depart I say and let us have done with you 
In the name of God, Go ” Amongst the notorious untruths stated by 
Ml Amery m the Commons, — not indeed in answers given on the spur of the 
moment, nor in random interviews forced from him by inepiessible Press 
coi respondents, but in a well considered reply to a question on the floor of 
theLowei House, v as the astounding statement that India produced her 
own quinine and that there was no deficit of supply foi her needs Ans^w enng 
a question m the House of Commons in December (1943) why shipping space 
was used to consign a caigo of whisky to Bombav when it was not found 
possible to send badly needed supplies of quinme, Mr Amery said “ The 
iDan which had been pieviously maintained on shipment of spirits to India 
was lifted in Septembei This has certainly not been at the expense of 
quinine Quinme is produced in India and supplies theie are adequate ’ 
Fancy statement commg at a time when thousands, \ea lakhs of people were 
dying of malaria foi want of quinine and when supplies were being arianged 
by aeroplanes from abioad The fact was that the total annual pi eduction of 
quinine m India was 80 000 lbs lYhile India’s annual consumption was 
about 200,000 lbs It was true that at the time, consumption was rationed 
to 75% but rationing of quinine would only produce more malaiia and on 
the one hand the same platitudes, the same slogans and the same shib- 
boleths on the other Mr Amery managed in the end to irritate his own 
Constituency to the point of being called upon to resign his office He mvoked 
the ire of all shades of papers which demanded his head on a charger over the 
Bengal Food debate His half-truths and untruths on abstract matters 
relating to Indian pohtics did not betray him so much as his palpable false 
hoods on the mortality figures of Bengal from starvation, on over-all food 
supply, on the causes of distress, on the remedies to the situation, on the 
lesponsibihty for the tragedy He lent cover to his protege Lord Linlithgow 
in his gross neglect of duty and callous disregard of obvious facts The two 
acted together as Dr Thurston and Dr Copperas m the Mysteries of the 
Court of London, for years together But as Abraham Lincoln put it, no 
man can deceive all men for all time And when the hour of reckonmg 
came, Mr Amery betrayed himself into the hands of his fellow members of 
the Commons, his own voters and above all, of the Press m Britain Foitu 
nately, his years had come to his aid In 1836, there was a great famine in 
the newly created provmce of Agra in which 800,000 people died and about 
which Kaye wrote 

“ Afmmne in India is an evil beyond the reach of human statesman 

ship to remedy or greatly to alleviate ” 

Apparently a hundred and seven years later, Mr Amery too has repeated 
the same ciuel sentiment ^ ‘To inter fere with such acts of God,” says Edwaid 
Thompson, was almost a minor impiety Yet Metcalfe was tioubled by the 
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misery tliat ia%aged, his teiiitoiy though he knew how little could be effected 
by human agenc\ to diminish the hoirois of such a devastation Not so 
Iiord Auckland who “ ga\e not only from his own lesoiiices but mstitvited an 
enquiry which staited the slow beginning of the Indian Government s Famine 
Policy The indictment against JVIi Ameiy would be a long and disgusting 
one The i 3 usillammit^- he had displaved on the Food question went on 
j:,! owing m foice and volume fioni the beginning of the yeai (1943) The 
‘no ovei-all shoitage of food’’ w^as oontiadictcd b\^ the King’s speech itsell 
which lefeixed to “ acute shoitage of iood m ccitain paits of India ” The 
hoardmg was discoveied to be a male’s nest bv the Bengal Mim&ti> whicli 
had foi some time been content to lepeat its mastci ’s v^oice, eai liei ic-echoed 
bv the then Food Membei Sii Aziz-ul-Huq and latei bv his successoi Sii Siiva^ 
tava The ‘maldistribution’ proved to be the pivmtal point of this man 
made famine and lequired a change of Viceioyalty, — a Wavcll to undo the 
patent mischief of an obvious drawback Mi Amery was taken b^^ smpiise 
when shiewd men diew his attention to the impending famine months before 
its actual outbreak When on the 17th Octobei (1943) Mi Soiensen drew 
his attention to the outbreak of choleia and the piovision of medicines and 
drugs, he had the haidihood to say that it was not necessaiy Mi Ameiy 
lent ear neithei to the uproar about famine noi to the outcry against pestilence 
Like the monomaniac of suspicion, he had but one thought — one suspicion 
eternally haunting his mind and that was that the paities in India weie not 
united This monomania excluded every othei thought fiom his mind 
There m England, he was smiounded by a dozen nincompoops whose business 
was to nod assent to his doubts and difficulties Here in India, he had eleven 
second fiddlers who out-sang his tunes ouL-beat his drums and out-sounded 
his cymbals There was a demand all-iound that Ameiy must go but it 
was not easy to out- Amery Mr Leopold S Amery This sepiugenaiian midc 
the world feel that his predecessor Lord Zetland was bettei than himself Who 
knew whethei a Lord Cranborne or an Oliver Stanley, coming fiom the 
Dommion oi the Colonial office might not make Leopold the bettei of the two 
if the Conservatives came to powei in the elections Luckily this was 
averted India’s problem was however not whcthei Mi Ameiy must go but 
whether Britain must not go — go from the thione of powei and ruleiship 

It were bettei foi Mr Amery to keep mum on Indian affairs rather 
than involve God in his own misdeeds Lord Linlithgow set an excellent 
example which Ins mastei would do well to follow The formei had kept 
his lips sealed for months before he bade goodbye to India How dare 
Amery be blasphemous and hold the poor God of Israel responsible foi the 
folhes of Aaron and Moses ‘5* Did not the British know, when they scpaiated 
Buima from India that there would be an over-all shortage of rice in India 
herself? Was it God that inspired the Governor of Bomb^ay to pm sue the 
denial pohey m regard to boats ^ Did God send His agents to buy up iood- 
grains from the afected districts of Bengal to the detriment o< the peojilc’s 
needs? Did God maintam a financial portfolio which would recklessly 
indulge in inflation and raismg of prices ? Was God an Imperialist divine 
that was sedulously reluctant to promote India’s industries and develop 
India’s transport on land and by sea ? 

Now that Amery admitted the existence of God, the Lord of the Hosts, 
the controller of Famines and pestilences, would not the same God hold to 
account Mr Amery and Lord Lmhthgow for rendermg wrong advice to His 
Ihviiie Holmess m the governance of this world ? 

While the Viceroy remained mute on the political issue, the steady 
pressme that was being exerted fiom all sides for solving the deadlock m 
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India could not altogether be ignored in Biitain — ^not that any mighty 
1 espouse rvas forthcoming but that the actual fact of appeals and protests, 
suggestions and challenges, arguments and conclusions, demanded an answ ei 
from Ml Ajniei^ in the middle of December (1943) The King s speech pro- 
loguing the Parliament, dehveied on the 28th No\embei (1943) came as a 
deep disappointment — ^not so much to public men in India as to some radicals 
m the Commons and Mr Sloane (Laboui Member) and Sii Stanley Reed 
tabled amendments regiettmg that there was no reference to the pohtical 
problem of India m the speech from the throne 

To these and other criticisms, Mr Amerv thought it necessary to give a 
considered reply But no amount of consideration would alter his innate 
character and temperament Pi evaiication became his second nature Denial 
forthright and unabashed, become his mcuiable habit ‘‘The Bengal 
Famme was due piimaiily to an act of God,’’ said he at the ^ eiv outset 
It was luckily that he saw the wisdom of biacketmg God with the hoarders 
and the peasants that ate too much 

Hitherto we thought it was only Sir Saadullah Khan, Piemiei of Assam 
who held man’s ‘ nasib ’ (whose concrete form is Ameiy’s ‘God ’) — as 
responsible for the famme m India Mr Amery condescendingly agreed that 
Provincial Autonomy — ^mark you “ as wide as those of State Governments 
in the United States — would by no means be altered, and was being carried 
on despite difficulties caused by the w’^ar situation ” These were like the 
teethmg troubles of a child — fever, vomiting, diarrhoea and con\ ulsions and 
occasionally death They must be faced and survived wherever possible 
It was a pity that India could not see from near what IMi Ameiy could see 
from afar — namely that towards the end of 1942, famine was foreseen and 
warded off and that “ the cause of famine in Bengal was the failure of the 
local lice crop due to a blight which unfortunately was discovered tardily 
through unforeseeable technical reasonss ’ one wonders what it was that could 
not be foreseen — ^the failure of the rice crop or the blight Political and 
Industrial organisations all over Britain were passing resolutions 
criticising Mr Ajnery’s India policy — especially his handling of the famine 
situation The latest resolutions of demand of his immediate removal 
from office were from Manchester City Labour Party, Amalgamated Engi 
neers’ Union, Geenfoid, Area number one Committee of Transport General 
Workers, Burnley Blanch of National Union Municipal Workers 
Saint Albans Branch of Amalgamated Union of Buddmg Trade 
workers and Cayston Branch of Lanark Mine Workers Umon At a public 
meeting under the auspices of the Birmingham Conservative Union, Mr Amery 
was heckled and hooted and only the presence of the pohce saved what 
might easily have proved to be a serious disturbance Mr Amery was not 
allowed to proceed with his address He prayed for a few minutes more 
but his prayer, importunate as it was, went unheeded and the meetmg ended 
in a fiasco The Executive Comnuttee of the Transport and General Wor- 
kers Unions, the largest trade umon m the world, had brought the ques- 
tion to a head by its unanimous demand for the resignation of Mr Amery 

The first six months of Lord Wavell’s regime, were months of trial to 
the public as much as to himself Day by day, public opmion was getting 
more and more vociferous because he had not taken any pohtical steps to 
ease the situation While C R was askmg that the Cnpps’ Offer should be 
re-exammed and Mr N R Sirkai prescribed a new technique for the Congress 
on the basis of ‘back to Cnpps’, the Rt Hon’hle Srinivasa Shastri was 
making eloquent speeches in favour of India’s recognition as a Dominion 
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and almost simultaneously came the clarion call of a Chinese official to the 
Western powers from New York Decembei 11, 1940 

]Mr C L Hsia of the Chmese Ministry of Information addiessmg scien- 
tists at the Nobel anniversary dinner warned that the western peoples 
“must take the peoples of Asia seriously m their siiiving for fieedom 
Peoples thioughout Asia aiticulate and inarticulate, are anxiously watching 
to see whethei the leadeis m the older democracies mean what they say” 
“The Asia of to-monow has two dominant notes,” he said “The first 
IS the univeisal and intense desire to be free To them this isawai of libera- 
tion Once kindled, that desue will not be quenched Secondly, the Asia 
of to-morrow will be piogressive, dynamic and full of interesting possibili- 
ties When our destiny is in our own hands, we are determined to stamp 
out poverty, ignorance and oppression ” 

In England, the Labour Paity was not idle A London message 
(December 16) stated that theie had been “a good deal of action” following 
the pledge given at the Party Conference by Mi Aithm Greenwood that the 
India issue would be gi\en fresh consideration by the National Executive 
of the Party 

The customary opportunities for the Viceregal pionouncements at the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta on the eve of the Christmas, 
and at the Legislature, gave encouiagement to the Indian politicians loi 
making suggestions on the pohtical plane of a varied character 

Thei e was a r eport in the Press (British) that Chiang-Kai-Shek had address- 
ed two letters from Chungking to Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru to co-operate 
in the war m the subjugation of Japan T^^osewho knew the Generalissimo 
knew too that the appeal would not be to one party alone Nor did his 
farewell message given m February 1942, i e twenty- two months earlier, a 
unilateral appeal It was addressed as much to the British Government 
as to the Indian people, — to the latter to hne themselves up with the United 
Nations in their fight for world freedom and to the former to give the Indian 
people — ^without waiting for any demands from them, real political power so 
that they might be m a position further to develop then spuitual and moial 
strength The Generalissimo’s appeal did not reach the “ Unknown 
Fortress ” where the Workmg Committee was confined, nor did it reach the 
Aga Khan’s palace It was not surprising either that the mission could not 
be sent especially if it was bi-pronged m its thrust, for the British gave fetters 
instead of freedom to Gandhi and his colleagues A second Christmas and a 
second new year closed in upon the dark and dingy prison cells m which the 
Indian national soldiers of freedom found themselves confined 

Even as the Press was rmgmg with the news of the Generalissimo’s 
epistles, the Viceroy after a short tour m Orissa and Assam, visited Calcutta 
and performed the time-honoured function of addressing the Annual meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the 20 th December Hxs 
Excellency said 

“ I have said nothmg of the constitutional or political problems of 
India, not because they are not constantly in my mind , not because 
I have not the fullest sympathy with the aspirations of India towards 
self-government , not because I consider political progress impossible dur- 
mg the couise of the war — any more than I believe that the end of the war 
will by itself provide an immediate solution of the deadlock — but because 
I do not beheve that I can make their solution any easier by talking 
about them just at present For the time I must concentrate on the 
job of work we have to do The winning of the war, the organisation 
of the economic home front and the preparations for peace call for the 
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use of all the lesouices India has in deteimination, energy, and 
intelligence 

“ I welcome co-opeiation from anj^one and anybody who can assist 
me m these great problems on whicn the future of Ind^a depends While 
I do not believe that political differences can be solved by administrative 
action, I believe that if we can co-operate now m the achievement of the 
gieat administrative aims which should be common to all paities when 
the countiy is m peril, we shall do much to produce conditions in which 
the solution of the political deadlock will be possible As head of the 
GSovernment — and an old and sinceie fiiend of India — I will do my 
best durmg my term of office to guide India on hei path to a bettei futuie 
It IS no easy path, there are no shoit-cuts But I do believe in the future 
greatness that lies ahead if w’^e can work together to the solution of our 
problems ’’ 

The speech roused opposite ciiticisms from the Indian press and the 
Indian pubhc as all such speeches do It was not clear what the Viceroy 
meant when he said that he did not beheve that he could make the solution 
of the pohtical problems “ any easiei by talking about them just at present ” 
Some emphasised the ‘‘takmg”, others ‘‘ just at present’’ Was it the time 
that was considered m-opportune or was it the approach that was feared to 
be incorrect ^ If “ talkmg ” was inappropriate, the deeds were to be 
awaited If the present time ” was inoppoitune, the future was to be 
awaited And the nation was kept in suspense till fche 15th February m the 
New Yeai (1944) when the Viceroy was to address the Central Legislature m 
Delhi, a more appropriate place for airmg pohtical plans than a commercial 
forum m Calcutta The Viceroy concluded the political section of his speech 
w ith the expression of the hope that if there could be co-operation m the 
achievement of the great administrative aims, we would do much to produce 
conditions m which the solution of the political deadlock would be possible 
It was not clear whose co-operation he was thinking of He did notaskfoi 
this co-operation but merely said it would be welcomed From what quarter 
it should emanate, he would not explam If it was from the Congress, 
the Congress that was behind the bars could not offer it nor negotiate it 
If it was the Muslim League, he was having it m fact though it was denied 
m word If it was from non-Congiess circles, he already had eleven colleagues 
selected from all and sundry, Congress renegades, anti-Congressmen, Harijan 
reactionaries, Commimal leaders such as of the Sikhs, Industrialists, members 
of the defunct or effete Justice Party and Mussalmans who had changed 
colours and had one foot m the League and one foot away from it Obviously 
the Viceroy was not satisfied with this hotchpotch of co-operation He was 
looking for co-operation from the true representatives of the people and could 
hardly expect it, for it could not be forthcommg so long as the deadlock 
remained It was evident then that a vicious circle was formed Co-opera- 
tion was the key with which to open the deadlock Unless the deadlock was 
broken or opened, co-operation would not be forthcommg Lord Wavell 
undertook to find the bridge and fix the road that would lead to it Without 
doing either, to speak of co-operation was premature It was at least good 
that he did not ask for it for he knew apparently that he could not unless he 
showed the road and the bridge along which those who might be intent 
on and agreeable to co-operation might conveniently travel 

The month of February 1944 was well-mgh on The Vic^oy was to 
address the Central Legislature and every one expected and, p^haps rightly, 
that his address would be a weighty pronouncement on the pohtical situation 
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The situation con-sisted in and co\eied the Deadlock and had he not said 
m Calcutta m Deeembei 1943 that “ talking on the situation just at piesenl 
ould not make the solution a^n easiei ^ ’ It \%as quite possible that 
!Mi Arpel^ and Compan^ had furnished him a icad\ made solution to be 
unfolded m then o\mi time aecoiding to then own measuiements of stages 
and degiees But Anglo-Iiidia (letiied) was cleailv agitated ovei the coming 
developments “ W ho know s w hat ell ma\ ha\ c in his capacious mental 
handbag’' ? The} apprehended its possible fulness as much as India had 
been appiehendmg its possible emptiness ^ The poweiful elements in 
Britain were obviously being haid put to it to discover methods of undoing 
anv progressive measures bearing wnthm them the seed of automatic upgrowth 
and development They weie exercising their fertile imagination and 
exploring their resourceful biams to plan out a new type of pohtical organiza- 
tion which would preserve and perpetuate the Empue, add to its stiength 
and stability and consohdate it in such a manner that real freedom for India 
could be easily sabotaged Regions in addition to provinces w^as the fad 
of Professor Coupland and apart from any internal reorganization, regional 
gioupmg of oceanic areas was the fad of Lord Hailey while fixed Executives 
were the obsession of Mr Amery 

If Su Geoffrey de Montmoiencv had repeated ceitam goody goody stuff 
about the “ sacied Impeiial Trust”, he could not be blamed by India, foi 
the smaller fiv lisps the words uttered h} the biggei Has not Mr Churchill 
renamed the Empire, the Biitish Empire and Commonwealth^ So theie 
dwells Imperialism veiy much alive and kicking And had not Lord Halifax 
spoken of India being a Trust ‘J’ In effect then, the ex-Governor of the 
Punjab had only made sacred the Imperialism of the Premiei 

Whether Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency emphasized the absence of a 
party or combmation of parties to which the British Government could hand 
over its powers, or whether Sir Henry Craik, Ex-Political Secretary to the 
Crown Representative and Ex Governor of the Punjab, invoked the ghost ot 
the Indian States, the scapegoat for Britain withholding freedom foi India, 
or whether it was Lord Erskme (Ex Goveinoi ol Madras) raising the commu- 
nal differences as the guiding and regulating factor in the transfei of authoi ity, 
all agreed that Britain must remain in India foi many years as the functionary 
at the head of anv foim' of Indian Government, aimed with full powers to 
pi o beet minoiities and assume control m the event of a breakdown of the 
admmistiation ” In one word, Biitain must be theic foi an inconceivable 
length of time to hold the img so that the animals m the menagerie might 
not teal each other and destroy the whole circus On the top of these 
ex-satraps and prancing pro-consuls, there spoke those subtle politicians 
workmg in the world of journalism and surreptitious statesmen holding 
sway over the Dommions of the British Empire and Commonwealth, men 
like Mr O S Edward who writing m the columns of the World Remexv 
advocated that Britain should, have a name and a local habitation as the 
ring master and select Delhi as a British enclave excluded from the authority 
of a ‘‘ Free India ” from which the Viceroy would continue to hold the balance 
even between the two cats — ^Hindustan and Pakistan and make himself 
responsible for India’s external or continental Defence — ^Navy, Air force and 
the greater part of her Army It was as a sheer piece of benevolence and 
humanity that he recommended such a step, for was it not plain that neither 
Hmdustan noi Pakistan could afford two complete and self-sufficient 
systems of defence and the disposition of forces in and around India might 
well be the duty of an authority imparted between the two Dominions 
And what did the Dommions themselves say on the subject The Premiers 
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of Australia and New Zealand — both fiom Labour, as irony would ha\e it, 
were not only agreed on the need for a more closely knit empire organisation 
within the ambit of which Regional Coimcils would function but also had 
their plans ready for assuming or reassunnng mandates over large regions 
in the Pacific ” It was from the time of Lionel Curtis m India m 1916-1917 
that this gospel of Dominions taking equal part with the mothei countiy 
in lording o\er the Colonies and the Dependencies had begun to be pio- 
pagated until m the “ yeax of our Lord*”, 1944, an Austrahan Mr Richard 
Casey assumed the Governorship of Bengal and the Labour Premieis of 
Austraha and New Zealand expressed themselves in favom of holding the 
babe in the Pacific 

It was not merely the colonial statesmen that weie pokmg then noses 
into Indian affairs An event of inoie frequent occurrences was the periodical 
outbursts of the retired Indian Bureauciats and Go\ernors of Provinces 
Sir Henry Craick, a former Governor of the Punjab, drew attention to a 
remark attributed to Sir Stafford Cupps who was repoited as having said 
to him — 

“ Accordmg to what the Piinces told me, Sir Stafford Cripps caused 
considerable despondency and alajim by saying ‘ We are just about to 
quit India We want to shuffle off all our lesponsibihties and m future 
you, gentlemen, will have to deal with the Congress ” 

He, therefore, urged that the British must remam there to hold the img 
Lord Erskine, an Ex- Governor of Madras said 

‘‘ For many years to come there would have to be some functionary 
at the head of each Indian Government with full powers to protect 
the mmorities and to take control of affairs if a breakdown in the 
administration shauld occur ” 

While due publicity was thus given to reactionary pronouncements in 
the Enghsh Press, there was partial black-out in it about the economic affairs 
and the agi arian position in India The American opimon, however, expressed 
itself clearly but it was expressed through books by certain impartial writers 
who perhaps carried not much mfluence m pohtic^ circles 

As in every year m the past, so m the year 1944, the day of Independence 
had to be observed and after nearly 10 months’ silence smee her release on 
medical grounds on 21st March, 1948 from the Aga Khan’s Palace, Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu opened her lips and appeared m public on 7th January, 1944 and gave 
a fillip to the Independence Day celebrations of the year As usual there 
were arrests all over the country on the Independence Day of 1944, though 
not so many as m the previous year Nearly 60 persons including 17 women, 
one girl and one boy w^e arrested m Bombay for taking part m demonstra- 
tions connected with its^ observance Similar incidents took place elsewhere 
The Independence Pledge had been varied from time to time But 
though there was a change in language or emphasis, the solemn avowal of 
the nation to seeme its emancipation and win its Independence, was there 
shinmg for the rest of the year like a beacon light that pomts the way to 
the heaven to all the strugghng ships sailing in the dark, m the midst of 
tempestuous winds and rocks and icebergs Whether the Working Com- 
mittee was there or not m flesh and blood to ennerve and encourage the 
nation to the observance of this annual sacrament, the rank and file all 
these years had held aloft the flag and avowed the declaration m public 
wherever that was permitted or m the sacredness of the home which no 
writ of Law, no ukase of a despot, no wiH of a tyrant could penetrate The 
Bureaucracy with its wonted cussedness did taboo the ceremony in the 
provmces of Madras and Bombay, in Delhi, Assam, Bihar and C P but the 
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rare honom of prohibiting it everywheie was reserved for the province of 
Sind where a popular Ministrv was supposed to be holding the reins of 
Government The Sind Government issued the following oxder to the 
public 

Any recital of the pledge or any publication of tlxe pledge or of 
appeals to celebrate Independence Day would be an offence under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and any one offending in this way will 
be prosecuted ” ^ 

Then the following order was passed by the Punjab Government against 
JVIis Sarojini Naidu as she arrived at the Lahoie station on Januarv 26 — 
‘Tn exeicise of the poweis conferred hy sub-section (1) of Section 3 of the 
Restriction and Detention Ordinance, 1944, the Governor of the Punjab 
IS pleased to direct that the said Mrs Sarojini Naidu — 

(1) shall not, without the permission previously obtained in writing 
from the District Magistrate, Lahore, join or take part in any procession or 
meetmg of five or more persons other than a purely religious procession or 
meeting , (ii) shall not make any speeches in pubhc , (tn) shall not, without 
the permission previously obtamed in writing fiom the District Magistrate, 
Lahore, make any communication to any newspaper ” 

The order was supposed to have been issued by the Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab Government, but it bore no signatures excepting of one 
Mr Ghasita Ram for the DIG, Police, C I D Punjab who had attested the 
order Mr Ghasita Ram is stated to be an employee in the office of the 
DIG C I D , Punjab 

When the notice had been read out, Mrs Naidu wrote on the back of 
the notice, which she was requested to sign, that she was already under the 
instructions of her doctor, whom she was obeying strictly and was not address- 
mg any public meetings or joinmg any processions , therefore so far as she 
was concerned the Older served on her was non-existent 

After signmg the notice Mrs Naidu emerged out of the compartment 
She was heard remarking “ The Punjab is an interesting Province and the 
Police here are even more interesting Isn’t it ^ ” 

Later Mrs Sarojini Naidu revealed the fact that she had sent a communi- 
cation to the Home Department of Government of India from the Aga 
Khan’s Palace at the time of Gandhi’s fast which was to the following effect 
“ As a member of the Congress Workmg Committee 1 know that 
it never once initiated or endorsed or condoned acts of violence on the 
part of individuals of groups ” To this she received a formal acknow- 
ledgment from the Home Department and nothing more It is also 
now disclosed that on the day Mahatma Gandhi broke his 21-day last 
Dr B C Roy asked him m the presence ot Mr§ Naidu whether in his 
do or die ” speech at the A I C C m Bombay he had entertained any 
ideas of violence Mahatma Gandhi then is reported to have said 
vehemently Do you thmk that after 50 years I am going to destroy 
-the work of a hfetime of non violence 

Mrs Sarojmi earher delivered her message of the Independence Day 
and finally gave a right royal intellectual treat and delivered a pohtical 
fussillade at a Press Conference on the 25th January at Delhi, m which she 
gave a decent and final burial to the absurd report and charge by Govern- 
ment that Gandhi had prompted from Wardha the Workmg Committee 
m Delhi to torpedo the Cripps’ Proposals She described verbatim what 
Gandhi had said to Cripps himself durmg the ten minutes he had spent with 
the latter — namely, You are a very wicked man to have brought these 
proposals to influence the Indian mind,” and incidentally by implication 
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repudiated the wild report (which even Government weie tempted to quote) 
that Gandhi had characterized the proposals as “ a post-dated cheque on 
a crashing bank ” — ^words which Gandhi never uttered or could utter She 
recalled several facts, — ^namely, how Cnpps had started ins talks with a 
leference to the Cabinet system and how Maulana Azad had wntten dunng 
the Bombay meeting of the A I C C a letter to Mr Jinnah confirmmg the 
proposals of the Congress agreeing to the League forming a Mmistry at 
the Centre She explamed how Gandhi in his pre-fast correspondence asked 
the Viceroy to send some one who knew the Government’s mind to his abode 
m the Aga Khan’s Palace and convince him that he was wrong, and having 
convinced him, put him in touch with the Working Committee ‘‘ Why ” 
she asked “ were Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr Jaj^akar, Mr Rajagopalachari 
and Mr Philips not allowed to see Gandhi ” She roundly rated those 
Congressmen who were wavering and those others who weie abjectly and 
helplessly pleading for the release of Congress leaders and proudly admonished 
the Government to lectify their mistake Having correctly explained and 
vmdicated Congress position and having leiterated that “ Gandhiji never 
intended to start any movement straightway”, the idea being that ‘‘ faiimg 
negotiations, some action might or would be talcen and that w^as left to some 
future time ” Mrs Naidu made a fuither effort to brmg about a true under- 
standing when she added now is the occasion for Government to rectify 
past mistakes with the light gestuie We have made oui gesture I think 
it IS possible to find some way to make a bieach in the wall, if they would 
let people meet and talk to Gandhiji and let him meet the Woikmg Committee 
and find out for himself what the 3 ’’ thought and what was happenmg m the 
country ” 

Sarojmi Devi’s press interview had done the dual task of ^clearing 
misconceptions on the national movement and clarifymg the national demand 
That the Congress had all along stood four square agamst the Japanese 
invasion and was determmed to resist it m its own way was a self-evident 
truth That the Congress did not intend startmg a mass movement straight- 
way and was decided upon awaitmg the result of negotiations m the mterview 
with the Viceroy for which Gandhi was to seek an appomtment, was equally 
clear to the imprejudiced mmd Havmg emphasised these two pomts, 
Mr Sarojim Naidu proceeded to restate the fundamentals which the Congress 
would never surrender, namely. Independence of India and a National 
Government durmg the war as an earnest thereof The Congress was not 
a baby to “ go to grandam and take a phim, a cherry and a puddmg ” Let 
us recall in this connection Mr J S Cotton’s story of how an old Afghan 
Chief was reported to have pithily stated the traits of character of his country- 
men to Mount Stuart Elphmston We are content with blood, but we will 
never be content with a master ” 

Time was passmg and it looked as though Lord Wavell was destined to 
disappomt those who had hastily raised m themselves high hopes of an early 
solution of the Deadlock The Viceroy’s emphasis on good government, 
social and economical reforms, visits to slums, appomtment of Health 
Committees and drawmg up of Educational Schemes did not interest the 
people of India Ommous pronouncements were in the anr such as the one 
made by Sir Ramaswamy Mudahar who was reported to have said m Cawn- 
pore m January 1944 that the real deadlock in existence was constitutional 
in character He ventured to suggest that leaders of thought without 
havmg regard to political or commercial ties should sit together without 
losing time and put forward feasible solution He was not hopeful of the 
formation of a National Government m the near future as conditions pointed 
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to the continuance of the present administiation till the end of the war 
It evident that neithei withdiawal nor repudiation of the August Resolu- 
tion, neither regrets for the past nor guarantees for the future by Gandhi 
and the Congress leadeis would lead to any leal transfer of power by the 
British to the Indians At the most, it might set free the prisoners behind 
the bars but theie it would end Obviously the authorities knew that to do 
this much would prove embarrassing to them in their smooth and successful 
conduct of admimstration, — Civil and Military But even this was a fool’s 


paradise m which the Government of India were living for they actually 
figured as a party in the bickermgs between Bengal and Delhi or between a 
Provmcial Ministry and the Central authority 

IVhile the exchange of amemties of Mr Suhrawardy, the Food Minister 
of Bengal and Sir J P Snvastava, the Food Member at the Centre, were 
none too dignified, the performance of the Home Department m the mattci 
of Sarojini Devi’s visit to Delhi and Lahore was positively nauseating The 
pubhcation by the Delhi Dailies of Sarojmi Devi’s statement at the Press 
Conference was an eyesore to the bureaucracy Instead of welcoming the 
statement as an unfolding of the tiuth behind all the misconceptions that led 
to Government’s repressive pohcy, Government preferred to punish the papeis 
that published the statement and penalize the good lady that made it The 
orders of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi which doubtless owed ibs oiigm to 
‘ Centxal ’ inspiration, lequned the two notable Dailies of Delhi , — Hindustan 
Times and National Call that if any statement subsequent to August S, 1942, 
made by or attiibuted to Mi M K Gandhi or a member of any Congress 
Committee which has been declared an unlawful association or any comment 
or any such statement is pubhshed m any issue of these papers it shall be 
submitted for scrutmy to the Special Press Adviser, Delhi and not be 
pubhshed unless it be with his approval ” This was a pre-censoiship order 
directly opposed to the agreement created by Government’s acceptance of 
the Resolution of A I N E Conference dated October 1942 which recognized 
the need for the obseivance of certam voluntary restiaint by the newspapers 
m the pubhcation of news relating to the mass movement or disturbances 
The pubhcation of comments, be it noted, was not in question This was the 
meaning of the high eulogies lavished by the previous Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow 
and quoted with approval and exultation by the A I N E Conic rence in 
Madras While the treatment accorded to the Press was thus shabby and 
shame-feced, look at the order served on Saro]im Devi herself When she 
went from Delhi to Lahore to see her sister on January 26 an order on behalf 
of the Government of India was served on her directing her not to participate 
in pubhc meetings and processions nor communicate with the press anywhere 
m India Ordmance rule became a veritable menace to the Civil Liberties 
of the nation Of course, a nation which does not enioy Independence has 
ne Civu Liberties at all But adopting for the moment, the much boasted 
view of the Britisher that in India, they estabhshed the reign of Law, one is 
sometmes tempted— perhaps purposelessly, to examine the measure of 
Liberties m this country The order served on Sarojini Dcvi became 
the subje^ of an animated debate on the 7th February m the Central Assem- 
bly isiT Reginald Maxwell’s explanation was simple and straightforward that 
Government had not suspected that Mrs Naidu would recover so soon and so 

Home Member in the course of the debate 
said that the orders of Goveinment regarding the" observance of Indcpen- 

o«iiS not against independence but against what was 

cjaUed the Confess Pledge, which, Government had been advised legally 
was a seditious document Strangely enough a moral victory was won over 
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it by 40 votes for and 42 against Government escaped a defeat barely with 
their skin on their bones But really the debate revealed the mentabty 
of Government as nothing else had done before Sir Regmald Maxwell s-w ore 
that the Government of India had never charged the Congress vith being 
pro- Japanese — ^and this after all that had appeared m the Tottenham 
pamphlet from which again Government sought an escape by saying that they 
were only speaking for Mr Nehru However that be, when Mr Amery was 
challenged in the House of Commons to prosecute the Congress leaders, he 
put forward the astoimdmg plea that Congress had never been cha?.ged 
by the Government of India m the pamphlet on Congress Disorders with 
bemg pro-Japanese 

Really Government were prevancatmg from time to time At first 
it was in Parhament m Britain, later it was m the Assembly m India In 
the Assembly, as has just now been said. Sir Regmald Maxwell said Govern- 
ment had never at any time charged the Congress with being pro-Japanese 
Did Mr Winston Churchill ever form part of the Government that ruled 
Britain or India ^ If so let ixs hearken to his speech m the Commons on 
September 10, 1942 soon after the Bombay Resolution of the A I C C 
(August 1942) “ The Congress Party has now abandoned m many respects 

the pohcy of non-violence which Mr Gandhi has inculcated m the open as a 
revolutionaiv movement designed to paralyse the communications by rail 
and telegraph and generally to promote disorder, the lootmg of shops and 
sporadic attacks on the Indian Pohce, accompanied from time to time by 
revolting atrocities, the whole havmg the intention oi at any rate the effect 
of hampeimg the defence of India against the Japanese'invader, who stands 
on the frontier of Assam and also upon the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal 
It may well be that these activities of the Congress Party have been aided 
by Japanese fifth-column work on a widely extended scale and wnth special 
direction to strategic points It is noteworthy that the communications 
of the Indian Forces defendmg Bengal on the Assam Frontier have been 
specially attacked If this is not a cl^ge of the Congress bemg pro- Japanese 
then all that one can say is that the science of politics is removed far from 
truth and is truly the science of concealmg truth — ^not reveahng it At 
any rate, India has hved to see that the charge has been denied by the 
British authorities themselves beginning with Amery m the Commons 

Mr M C Setalvad, the worthy son of Sir Chimanlal, who had resigned his 
Advocate-Generalship of Bombay soon after the 9th of August (et seqtielae) 
performances of Government and who presided over the Civil liberties 
Conference in January 1944, did meritorious service to the coxuitry by 
pointmg out the havoc that was bemg perpetrated m India in the name of 
Ordinances, one hundred thirty- two of which held sway over the country 
It IS usual for counter-critics to state that Ordmances are as much a feature 
of Government in Britain as m India We agree We agree that they may 
be worse m Bntam for m Britain whatever liberties may have been curtailed 
of civil rights, are so curtailed by a National Government If, likewise, there 
had been a National Government in India, no one would have complained 
against ordmances except on groimd of pure merit But here m India, they 
were a deprivation of Civil Rights without check or restramt, without let or 
hindrance Whether you take the blanket ban imposed upon a distmguished 
patriot like Sarojmi Devi or consider the lathi-charge at Amntsar mdulged 
in by a wanton Pohce xmder circumstances which a High Court Judge 
(re tired )j a District Judge (retired ),[and a lawyer of emmence considered wholly 
unjustifymg, you cannot but conclude that the rule of India by ordinance 
was a rule that was absolute and p^sonal, one that was wholly totahtarian 
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Wavell came, Waveil saw but Wavell did not conquer The mountain 
of Wavell went into labour and brought forth a mouse, the same that earlier 
had been given birth to by the labours of Linhthgow, Amery and Churchill 
Only mteiest attached to the 8 months’ conception since June 23 (five months 
before and 4 months after ai rival m India ) which made the delivery pre- 
mature and therefore the life of the newborn child precarious If it should 
survive it had to be brought up m an incubator And what was of impor- 
tance was that the parent promised an afterbirth (usually thrown away) 
but m this case expected to revivify the almost stiU-born child that was being 
kept up by artificial respiration and warmth of high frequency currents 
created by rapid and intensive travel We cannot blame Lord Wavell for 
carrying so long We can only regret the poverty of the yields to vary the 
figure of speech It is the richness of the soil that determines the character 
and quantity of the crop Only a statesman rich in heart, — ^not merely 
firm of hand or sharp m brains, can rotate ideas and revolutionize plans 
Waitmg was no offence Foi ought one knew, Lord Wavell might have been 
waitmg and watchmg, watching and praying, but even prayers would prove 
barren equally with mendicant petitions unless there is a regeneration of 
spirit or m popular parlance, a change of heart This change was not visible 
in Lord Wavell of Winchester After aU he was the administrative head 
of a subordinate branch of British Government who owed responsibility to 
the Amerys and Churchills When the fountain source is not pure, the waters 
that It helps to canalise for public consumption do not become potable or 
non-pathogemc 

With these disabihtes. Lord Wavell set about his task If high ex- 
pectations were formed and there bitter disappointments had to be endured, 
the reason was that an expectant public — ever trained and accustomed for 
long to beg favours and not strive for them under the “benign British 
rule” had been anxiously lookmg forward to a miracle being wrought by the 
admiring biographer of Loid Allenby To praise the dead is not to guarantee 
an imitation, much less, emulation of their noble deeds So judged, Lord 
Wavell’s first performance was not merely a disappointment but an indu- 
bious failixte The indigenous foice could not be harnessed by him to the 
chariot of Progress It were an empty show and a meanmgless convention 
of his Executive Council whose abihty — ^and Lord Wavell was satisfied that 
it was a very good ability — could at best drag the cart of “Law and Order 
and mtemal administration” In all progress what matters is direction, 
not destination When the former is wrong, the latter can never be reached — 
not at any rate without enormous and avoidable waste of time, talent and 
energy Lord Wavell only chose to walk on along the dn action fixed by 
his predecessor with the result that he could not contrive new approach or 
a fresh attitude m the matter of striving to loosen the deadlock When 
Mr Amery said m London that a sagacious elephant should test the bridge, 
Lord Wavell smartly changed the simile and stated that the sagacious eleph- 
ant should discover the road The bridge is on the road But if the road 
itself is changed the bridge need not be tested It was thus that xt was hoped 
that Lord Wavell would strike a new path and travel along a new road 
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But after 8 months’ seaich, he came back to the old, abandoned road with 
a bridge whose load-beaiing capacity was not equal to the leqiurements 
of the heavy tonnage which was in transit 

Noi did the great military leader display a comprehensive grasp of the 
problem when he separated the militarj^ objective from the socio- 
economic and both these from the political Life is a composite blend of 
what we in common parlance call the military, the socio-economic and the 
political armies cannot fight without bread noi will mere bread and milk 
sustain the motive power of those armies Ooubtless, soldiers have stomachs, 
but even soldiers have in addition the spirit within and the soul that moves 
them to service and sacrifice These are not made to order noi sprmg from 
the mere calorific equivalent of a balanced diet The\ rather take origin 
in the balancing of human relations between nations and Governments — 
m the inspiration which Fieedom and Independence alone can generate It 
was here that Lord Wa\ell failed because the success m the war, and the 
socio-economic regeneration were inseparably linked to the political destinv 
of the soldiers as the fighting lepresentatives of a Nation The western 
mmd is too much used to compaitmental thinking and Lord Wavell fell a 
victim to a national weakness and let go his hold on the political issue If 
this view IS correct, then Wavell’s ambition “to lift the poor man of India 
from poverty to secuiitv, fiom ill health to vigour, from ignorance to under- 
standing at a pace at least of the hand> and serviceable jeep, might not 
even assume the late of progress of the bullock cart ” The effect of the 
Viceregal pronouncement was to confirm the report given currency to at 
first by Bienden Blacken of the British Publicity Branch that the “Indian 
constitutional problem was put in the cold stoiage for the period of the war ” 
What* should follow then ^ The existing joint — Indo-British Government 
of India would continue with its responsibihtj^ to the British Parliament 
“until it can be tiansfeired to a fresh constitution the framing of which^is 
essentially an Indian responsibility ” Incidentally, the Viceroy pointed 
out how the Indian element was formed the predominant element in his 
Executive, how it was composed of “emment and patriotic men” who were 
carrying out with “a very good abihty” the primal y purposes of Government 
What then about the pohtical future ? Lord Wavell opined that it is more 
difficult to plan the political future than the economic future in any detail 
But one thing is certain it is the point of view of practically the whole of 
the British, of His Majesty’s present Government and of any future Government 
of the United Kingdom and it is their genume desire to see India a prosperous 
countiy, a united country enjoying complete and imquahfied self-govern- 
ment and the British people wish to see an early reahzation of it Only 
the war must be successfully concluded and the soldiers’ and workers’ interests 
must be safeguarded in the new constitution as also of the minorities and 
the States, above all there must be agreement of at least the two mam 
Indian parties and until they can come to terms, the Viceroy did not see 
any immediate hope of progress 

The plan herein visuahsed would be fulfilled by the Cnpps’ Offer “The 
offer of co-operation in the Government on this basis by the leaders of Indian 
opinion,” contmued the Viceroy, “is still open to those who have a genuine 
desire to further the prosecution of the war and the welfare of India ” 

Then arises the question of the release of the leaders under detention 
They could not be released until there was some sign on their part of willing- 
ness to co-operate The Viceroy suggested individuals withdrawing from the 
“Quit India” Resolution and co-operating in the great tasks ahe^ What 
were those tasks Not the least of them was the preliminary examination 
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of the constitutional problems of India hy an authoritative body of Indians 
The Viceroy ^ould nor say who should appoint this authoritative body 
and whether they should derive their authority fiom Government or their res- 
pects e oiganisation If the foimei, there were already fourteen conferences 
and committees that sat and produced and failed between the Simon Com- 
mission and the Government of India Act of 1935 It the latter, would the 
Congress be one of the bodies If so how could it function when its Com- 
mittees weie declared unlawful and its leadeis were in prison In summaii- 
sing, the Viceroy made the position tightei “We cannot settle the futuie ot 
this country,” said he, “without the full co operation of the Biitish and 
Indian people and the co operation within the Indian people of Hindus 
Muslims and other minoiitv gioups and of the Indian States ” The Viceio> 
was conscious of the co operation of the many elements in this country, but 
he added, “there is an important element which stands aloof I recognize 
how much ability and highmmdedness it contains, but I deplore its piesent 
policy and methods as barren and impractical I should like to have the 
co-operation of this element in solving the piescnt and futuie pioblems ol 
India I see no xeason to release those responsible foi the declaration of 
August 8, 1942 until I am convinced that the policy of non-co-opeiation and 
e\en of obstruction has withdrawn m recognition of a mistaken and unpiofi- 
table policy ” He did not want the withdrawal in “sack cloth and ashes,” 
but all the same he did not realize that detaining people without trial and 
demanding a recogmtion of folly and a recantation of decision was no less 
than an inquisition He and his Government would not bring the Congress 
leadeis to trial, but demand a confession and a withdrawal little lealizing 
that it IS not the sack cloth and the ashes that betokened humiliation bqt that 
it is the humiliation of a forced confession and withdrawal, lor getting a 
release that invested sack cloth and ashes with the character of humiliation 
That Loid Wavell was only echoing his master’s voice in successive 
tone and reproducing his predecessor’s sinuous and labyrmthmc sentences 
m short and clear cut passages was obvious to the meanest intellect and the 
most casual reader The speech betrayed a lack of initiative and ilic ab- 
sence of judgment How else should one seek to abduct mcmbeis 
of a great organization from then loyalty to the parent body and persuade 
them to withdraw from the “Quit India” Resolution That was what Lord 
Linlithgow did when he appointed Mushm League Premiers to the Defence 
Council and thus invoked the dire wrath of the League President That is 
what Lord Wavell has proposed again now Seduction may be good strategy 
m love and war but Satyagiaha yields no scope for the play ot this unquestion- 
able vice It is obvious that the Viceroy while aflecting apathy and icluc- 
tance towards the release ot the Congress leaders was really anxious to get 
rid of this meubus of detention fairly early m his quinquennium so that he may 
have a smooth and uninterrupted progress accoxding to his own ideas It is 
the pardonable pride and even the laudable ambition ol every Viccioy to 
leave his name and reputation behind so that they might abide long in thc' 
pages of history Lord Lmhthgow had been obliged to leave India, sad and 
disappointed m this aspect of his Viceroyalty At least, he had the solace 
that it was at the close of his term that the failure overtook him Not so 
with Lord Wavell whose misfortune was, his career waththe unenviable legacy 
“bequeathed” to him by his predecessor He must, therefore, clear the 
cobwebs and if possible secure co operation But he was not willing to pay 
the price foi it He was desirous of securing co-operation if possible or the 
removal of the meubus at anv rate, on his own condibions Sir Reginald 
Maxwell had interpreted Sarojim Devi’s press message as implying that 
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Congress would not be willing to co-opeiate e:s.cept on ifcs own terms Of 
co-operation, therefore, Loid. Wavell felt fairly hopeless Then he mvited 
Congressmen to take part in the future problems of India, though they might 
not join the Government In othei words, he w^as anxious to keep Congress 
off the Government Secretariat as well as Go\einment jails There is a 
nursery song in Sind which is imeiestmg and applicable to the present 
situation 

“Cusa Moosa Rai Bahdui, 

Bahar nikalo, bat sunaven, 

Bibiji my khod khod kija mandir, 

Turn bat karo my sunta andai ” 

The cat calls to the mouse withm its hole to come out and hsten to a 
word The mouse answers ‘T have dug and dug ard made a Mandir 
You speak, I shall listen fiom within’’ Lord Wa\ ell ssiys to the Congress 
leaders ‘‘For Heaven’s sake come out, come, come A word with you, 
listen to me ” The Congress says “eighteen months we have spent 
here and made a home — }ou speak — ^we shall listen from within ” So the 
deadlock continued But when all is said and (not) done, the act remains 
that Lord Wavell would not impress his speech with the stamp of finality, 
for he said 

‘T have now spent some four very busy months m my post, and am 
prepared to offer you such views and guidance as I can at this moment- 
ous stage of India’s history You need not regard them as final views 
I always look forward to making fresh contacts and gaming fresh 
knowledge But they indicate certam prmciples on which action for the 
progress of India must, I consider, be based ” 

If Lord Wavell had meant to pla}^ the game, he should have called his 
colour and declared his trump Instead, he wobbled, overcalled his hand, 
m declarmg six spades, and erred further m trumping his own partner’s 
card and e^austed his resources and gave rein to the opponent’s suit which 
made all the tricks through the rival’s bankruptcy To declare a trump and 
try to play a no trump game aiming at a grandslamto boot is to risk a defeat 
in the hmited aim and lose the stake The pack had to be shuffled once 
again and the cards had to be dealt What the next deal had m store for 
Lord Wavell’s reputation and the country’s freedom, the future alone could 
tell Apparently when Wavell handed to Lours Fischer his manuscript (m 
AUenby’sLife) of the chapter that dealt with the 1922 crisis when Allenby 
threatened to resign as High Commissioner of Egypt unless the British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt were dioppedand independence granted to Egyptians, 
m which too he described m brilliant prose, Allenby’s struggle with the 
British Cabmet in London, Pimie Minister Lloyd George, Foreign Secretary 
Curzon, Milner and other Mimsteis w ho opposed him Of all the opponents of 
Egyptian Independence, the most determined being Wmston Churchill, 
who was then m the Cabinet, httle did he dream that the turn would one 
day come to him, to cany on a hke struggle with the very Churchill now 
as Premier and with Amery, the Secietary of State for India 

We have seen how the question of luuty at least among the two major 
political parties was being emphasised from the time Lord Ronaldshey 
(Zetland) on to Mr Amery’s and from Lord Lmhthgow’s and Viscount 
WavelFs This is not a new discovery m the mental hand-hags of Viceroys 
and Secretaries of State In a letter, dated uly 5, 1820, Metcalfe points 
out that “Malcolm and othei s seemed to take up and advocate a scheme of 
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setting up Mahomedan interest in opposition to the Hindus or more especially 
the Maharattas It appeared to me that the time was past for our trusting 
to any balance of power for our support, that the setting up of Mahomedan 
poweis -was in itself obiectionable, and that our true policy was to secure as 
much country as possible for ourselves, and to announce ourselves avowedly 
as the master of all the powers of India ” — Edwaid Thompson 

In 1820, it was a question of security of the country In 1944 it is one 
of relating to it 

Lord Wavell’s speech like those of his ‘illustiious’ piedecessor, only 
earned with it a negative value to India, which must be for that very reason, 
of positive value to England How it could serve this dual function might 
be told to the reader m the words of Bernard Shaw (Preface to the “Shewing 
up of Blanco Prosnet)” “It was pointed out by Charles Dickens in Little 
Dorrit,” says Shaw, “which remains the most accurate and penetiatmg study 
of genteel littleness of our class governments in the Enghsh language that 
whenever an abuse becomes oppressive enough to persuade our Party Parlia- 
mentarians that something must be done, they immediately set to work to 
face the situations and discover Hoze? Not To Do that is to say, the art of 
contriving methods of Reform which will leave matters exactly as they are” 
or worse than they were 

In India itself, there was a studied attempt m Anglo-Indian quarters to 
explain away the much talked of reference to Lord Wavell’s appreciation of 
General Allenby’s vigorous fight with the British Cabinet and his noble part 
m the emancipation of Egypt Two reasons were assigned to show how 
Egyptian policy was inapphcable to India For one thing General Allenby 
was called upon to handle Egyptian affairs long after the War of 1914-18 
had ended And secondly, in Egypt, there was nobody analogous to the 
Muslim League comphcating the General’s handling of Egyptian affairs 

No analogy can go on all foms On the contrary, the very fact that 
India was m the midst of war on Lord Wavell’s arrival in India, constituted 
a supremely overriding reason for the Government availing themselves of the 
added strength — ^moral and material, the accelerated suppoit — moral and arm- 
ed, offered categorically by the Congress Woiking Committee at War- 
dha (July ’42) and the A I C C m Bombay (August, ’42) All parties in 
India — ^League and Congress, Muslims and Hindus, were agreed alike m the 
Council Chamber and the popular forum that Biitain should part with power 
To whom it should and m what mannei, are details which given goodwill 
on the part of Biitain, would not baffle solution Documentary authority 
exists foi the Congress view that Government might hand ovei power to the 
Muslim League 

On the question of war itself and participation theiein, Congress left the 
world m no position of doubt or dubiety for its pronouncements at Bombay 
were emphatic, categorical and unambiguous 

The loosening of the deadlock therefore was a simple enough measure 
provided there was a will in the British which would force its way This 
was recognised alike in India and by the saner elements in Britain and 
America In India, we had the cleai statements of men like Sii Jagadish 
Prasad, Dr Sapiu and Professor Wadia American opinion was growing 
restless being tossed about between conviction and high policy 

Opinion in England over the statement on India was not as complacent 
and non-chalant as people would have India believe The circles concerned 
with India were ever widenmg and it was reported that “there was a kind of 
stirrmg in them to hasten a settlement of the deadlock and end a barren 
period of masterly inactivity Patience which was being bespoken from all 
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sides was fast yielding place to mystification if not impatience In particu- 
lar, the official declarations on the release of leaders from 3 ails were considered 
particularly annoy mg Even those who were not m a hurry to release leaders, 
protested that it was absurd to “invite the jailed and the free to a jomt R T 
Seance ” Meanwhile even moderate leaders in India were noticing how fast 
and deep pohtical bitterness was growing m India and how there would be 
great discontent “if the Viceroy did not do something to placate politically- 
minded Indians ’’ In England, the “Church dignitaries had beeen foi long 
worried over the prospect of alienating India befoie it was impaired beyond 
repair, by some wise gesture fiee from patronization 

The obvious pohcy of the British in India is not unhke the much-rid 1 - 
culed pohcy of Japan in South East Asia, namely, ‘co-prosperity tomorrow 
and co-endurance today Lord Wavell made a reference to the unity esta- 
blished between the English and French m Canada It w^as e^-actl^ a cen- 
tury since the issue had come up for decision and the facts of the case consti- 
tute a well known chapter of British History 

The Budget, 1944 

Politics finds stange bedfellows foi in pohtics nioie often it is common 
antagonism than common plan or faith that inspues conduct and gives a 
unity of proceeding and a combination of purpose seldom expected of rival 
parties The Budget is an occasion for such developments which though 
appearing to take their origin in accident or necessity bear in them the seeds 
of rational growth Fifty-six voted against and 55 for the Government 
(37 nommated and 13 elected 9 Europeans and 9 Indians namely (i) 
Sir V N Chandavarkei , ( 11 ) Sir Halem Gaznavi, ( 111 ) Ananda Mohan Das, (iv) 
Bhai Paimanand, (v) Nilakantha Das, (vi) Sir Cow^asjee Jehangir, (\ii) Bhag 
Chand Soni, (viii) Mahomed Shabbal and (ix) Jamnadas Mehta 

Time is the great healer of many wounds because Time brings expeiience 
and experience is of a vai legated character There weie signs even as 
Mr Jinnah was speaking in his own strain m Lahore, of the Congress and the 
League coming nearer together On March 23, Sir Yamin Khan who was 
the Secretary of the League moved m the Central Assembly for a Comnuttee 
of the Assembly to levise the Defence of India Rules In this connection 
he made an interesting and welcome statement which ran as follows 

“Answering to the remarks made by certain members about the 
Union of the Congress and the League Parties in the Assembly, Sir Yamm 
said that the two parties had come so near to each other, as to de- 
monstrate to the world that they had no confidence in the present Go- 
vernment That was one step nearer to umty Sir Frederick James 
had suggested it was a novel association but Sir Yamin Khan asked 
“Did you think before 1940 that Russia and England would join hands 
There were certain circumstances which brought together people who 
were separated ” He thought that the actions and misdeeds of Govern- 
ment had brought the Congress and the Muslim League together Sir 
Yamm Khan answeiing the Finance Member said he was grateful for the 
wrongs done by Government The present Gkivemment had by their 
actions and misdeeds brought home to many people that Government 
were not serious when they asked the parties to join hands and that 
Government were only exploitmg the differences The Government’s 
aim and endeavour was that the people of India should never unite and 
if they weie coming together, something should be done to disimite 
them ” 
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In so stating his case Sir Yamm Khan vvas not merely taunting the 
Finance Membei or the British Government He driving a hometruth 
into the somewhat dull and impenetrable brains of the Bririsher It is often 
said that the Indian follows the logic of thought while the Britisher follows the 
logic of facts But heie few could deny that Sii Yamin Khan was following 
the logic of thought as well as the logic of facts 

At last after weeks of woidv waifare, came the final day of leckoning 
and the Central Assemblv declined to considei the budget by 56 to 55 votes 
Sit Bhulabhai Besai, the Leadei of the Congiess Party m the House appeared 
aftei 3 yeais of absence and made the Congiess position once again cleat 
e\en as he did 3 ^eais ago National Government and co-opeiation in war 
e^oit would go together So did Nawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan speak in 
unequivocal terms Sir Jeremy Raisman expressed pious hopes that the 
League and the Congress might further unite and arrange to form a Govern- 
ment but it was well knovn that the pious hopes only were a pious fraud, for 
the policy of Government was, as explained hy Nawabzada Liaquat Ah Khan, 
to prevent union of the parties m the country This was not the first time 
that the Budget was thrown out But that w^ould make no difference to a 
Government wh^ch did not believe m “no supplies without redress of grie- 
vances*’ but beheved m “supplies now and grievances on the Doomsday. ” 

The success m throwing out the budget was nothing noteworthy though 
its failure would have been lamentable It mav be noted that Mr Jiimah did 
not v^ote, speak or attend 

The Session ended happil> m Delhi Congress and League had not 
merely joined hands against a common foe but hobnobbed with each other at 
parties given by Bhulabhai on behalf of the Congress to the Leaguers and 
Independents and by the Nawabzada to Congressites and Independents It 
was well there was this spirit of comradeship, this exchange of cordialities 
which might lead to a furthei cementing of fiiendhness between tlie several 
groups • Mrs Saiojim Naidu obviously played an intimate paii in biingmg 
about this inlei -mixing She has always been the messcngei of unit}, and 
concoid m Indian politics 

The Budget provided a much needed moial lesson to India By the 
mciease m the Income-tax and its taxation of Betelnut and Tobacco, Govern- 
ment incurred not a little unpopular it}. But when the Railway faros were 
proposed to be raised by 25 pel cent though the yield of 10 cioics oi lupecs 
was to be credited to a Fund foi posfc-wai improvement of 3rd class carnages, 
there was an uproar from all quarters which ultimately led to the proposal 
being dropped 

The age-long practice of Governments and admmistraiois whether ol 
famihes or States, of adding a new giievance when jrressed for the widening 
of existmg privileges and rights, has a fine parallel in the story of a Jew who 
had ten children and complained of the congestion m the limited acf ommoda- 
tion of his small home A friend to whom the complaint was made advised 
him to take a few guests “How is that possible,” cried the Jew But when 
the advice was pressed, he took it and found greater congestion and dis- 
domfort A firesh complaint brought the advice that he should lake his 
cattle also into the home With a like protest, he adopted the advice and 
found his position immensely worsened Then he complained again and was 
advised to take the luggages in With renewed doubts and grumbling, he 
acted up to the advice and found life intolerable Then he was advised by 
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the same friend to throw off the luggage He felt some relief Later he was 
asked to tiun out the cattle That gave him some movmg space Finally 
he was told to dismiss the guests and with that he found his accommodation 
quite tolerable — the same accommodation which he had oiigmally considered 
irkmg 

That IS how Governments add new grievances to old ones and on agita- 
tion remove and reduce them but pairially and divert attention successfully 
from the original demand 

Wavell Walts 

Many spoke on the Viceroy’s speech A foitnight elapsed since the 
Viceregal address was dehvered before the Central Legislature but the coun- 
try was still awaiting a pronouncement from Mr Jmnah As was his wont^ 
he wailed long, sometimes foi over a month before he felt his way to givmg 
his views upon any weightv pohtical pronouncement of the Viceroy or the 
Secretary of State Bui; this time the customary interval was materiallv 
shortened when Mr Jmnah, thanks to the Delhi mterview of representaive of 
the News Chronicle (London) spoke at the month end (February, 29) emphati- 
cally and uneqmvocally There was m his statement none of that reserve, 
none of that dubiety, none of that haziness which continued to envelope the 
Pakistan scheme even after his earher mterviews and statements Mr Jmnah 
m the couise of this mteiview stated that the Congiess bluff would be called 
m thiee months after Pakistan had been earned out but his own bluff was 
called e\en before Pakistan could be visualized m length oi breadth, m 
population or area, in the authority that should car\e it out ox the agency 
that would sustain it 

The following is an mfceiview given by Mr M A Jmnah to the News 
Chronicle i London in leplv to an invitation to sum up the present situation 
Ml Jmnah states ‘‘The Government seems to be content with the pre- 
sent position and so far as any action is concerned appears to be completely 
paralysed Congress is outlawed and shows no change of heart 

Question Why should not the Government open negotiations with the 
Congress or allow somebody like Mr Rajagopalachari who has agreed 
in principle to your demand for Pakistan — separate Muslim and Hindu States 
— to go and try and persuade Mr Gandhi to change their attitude 

Mr Jmnah “That means that unless Mr Gandm is persuaded the 
Government wbn’t meet our just demand for Pakistan We cannot accept 
this position So far as the Government is concerned I don’t know what 
their policy is m this matter but if Government were to follow your sugges- 
tion it would be an admission that Congress has w on and that Government 
cannot get on without the Congress ” 

Question Well, what shoidd be done 

Mr Jmnah “If the British Government is smeere m its desire for peace 
in India it should now frame a new constitution dividing India into two 
sovereign nations — Pakistan for Muslims, representing one-quarter of the 
countr;^, and Hmdustan for Hmdus, who would have three-quscrters of All- 
India ” 

Question But surely it is not a desirable thmg to weaken India and lay 
her open to future aggression by dividmg her mto two countries 

Mr Jmnah “I don’t agree that India would be any safer imder a forced 
umty In fact she might be more vulnerable because Hindus and Muslims 
will never be reconciled with each other Any agreement between Muslims 
and Hindus to work together as a smgle unit or even in a Federation is an 
impossibility 
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“New Foundland has been promised complete independence 
“If little New Foundland can stand on its own feet in the same continent 
as Canada, then Pakistan with its population of 70 to 80 milhons, equal to 
t^ice the population of Great Britam, is ceitainly stiong enough to march 
alone Russia does not think it a source of weakness to divide herself into 
16 autonomous states 

“Britain has foi years tried to establish India as a united nation and all 
its efforts have failed Now Britain must reconcile heiself to the idea of an 
India consisting of two nations ’’ 

Question But you know that Congress and the Hindus would never 
accept that If Government tries to implement such a plan Congress and 
Hmdus would launch Civil Disobedience campaign and there would be vio- 
lence and possibly a civil war 

Mr Jmnah “On the contraiy nothing like that would happen If the 
British Government announced its intention of setting up Pakistan and 
Hindustan, Congress and Hindus would accept it wuthin three months 
“In other words Government would have called the Congress bluff 
“In fact the Pakistan principle is working smoothly already in the five 
predominantly Mushm Provmces where Hindus are holding cabinet office 
in Muslim League Governments Pakistan would be in the interests of every- 
body Certainly Hmdus would have no grievance under it because they 
would get three-fourths ot India — ^territoiy larger and population greater 
than any sovereign state with the exception of Soviet Russia and China 
Question But surely there would be a civil war You would be 
creatmg an Indian ‘Ulster” which Hindus might one day attack in the name 
of Umted India 

Mr Jmnah “I don’t agiee but there would be under the new Constitu- 
tion a transitional period for settlement and ad 3 ustment during which time 
British authority, so far as armed forces and foreign affairs, would remain 
paramount 

“The length of the transitional period would depend on the speed with 
which the two peoples and Great Britain adjusted themselves to the new 
constitution 

“Finally the two Indian nations would enter into treaties with Butam 
just as Egypt did when she won her independence ” 

Question What if Britain then refused to leave India on grounds that 
relations between Hindustan and Pakistan were not good enough to live as 
neighbouis 

Mr Jmnah “That might happen, but it is not likely Even so we 
should enjoy a degree of autonomy, which we do not possess today As a 
separate nation and a Dominion we should at least be in a better position to 
deal with and possibly reach an agreement with the British Government, 
which we are not able to do during the present deadlock ” 

Question Do you beheve that Britain is sincere when she says she 
wants to give India freedom at the earliest possible opportunity ^ 

Mr Jmnah “I will believe Britain’s smceiity when she divides India 
and gives both Muslims and Hmdus freedom As John Bright said in 1858, 
But how long does England propose to govern India ^ Does any man with 
the smallest ghmmer of common-sense believe that so great a countiy with 
its twenty different nations and its twenty languages can ever be bound up 
and consohdated mto one compact and enduring empire'i”’ 

Question Are you likely to see the Viceroy while you are in Delhi ^ 

Mr Jmnah “If the Viceroy asks me to see him I shall be very pleased 

but I do not know what more I can say other than what I have already said ” 
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It IS evident from this that Jmnah overcalled his hand and ^ as bound to 
see his error ere long 

The questions put to the leader were searching and leave an impression that 
they were formulated to suit the answers that were so definite and stood out 
so definitely from any previously given Lord Wa\ ell’s speech was in the 
part relating to ‘geographical unity,’ definitely a leply to Mr Jinnah’s latest 
— 17th February 1944 demand that Britain should “divide and quit ” In this 
interview no longer is the old slogan m force for it ga*ve way to the other 
slogan “divide and stay” For the first time, we have here a clear commen- 
tary on the League’s creed of Independence If necessary, the British are 
to stay m India hovering over Pakistan and Hindustan with outstretched 
wings, one on either, in order to ensure that Hmdustan behaved Mr Jmnah 
was sure that the Congress and the Hindus would not launch a Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign or wage a Civil War if Pakistan were carved out In 
effect then, Mr Jmnah meant that the minority would coerce the majority by 
the factum valet But let us reverse the positions The League was objectmg 
to Provisional Government on the basis of Federal Government and Congress 
was demandmg it Supposing the Congress said “let the National Go- 
vernment be established and the League will accept it and Government 
will have called the League bluff,” would such a presentation of the case be 
acceptable to the League and its leader Obviously such a presentation 
would have the deal advantage that it was not the mmority that would 
coerce the majority Coercion is a game at which two could play but by 
playing such a game neither party would benefit, for while blows would be 
shared by the Parties, the spoils would obviousl;y go to the third party who 
IS all the while mischievously standing apart and watchmg the unwise 
quarrel among people unmindful of their own dangers The eagle that 
hovers in the blue heavens above, matches its most distant prey with unerrmg 
eye when the fish in the pond vainly struggle for their rights Nor is the 
monkey to be forgotten that was chosen to adjudge the partition of the 
butter between the two cats In effect then, the plans of Mr Jmnah stood 
claiified and the majority was to be coerced and the British must effect the 
partition of India and stay in the country to enforce it The whole episode 
leaves a theatrical effect on the mind of the reader and lacks the element of 
spontaneity of naturalness 

After this marvellous and unexpected performance, people asked whe- 
ther it would be extravagant to say that Mr Jmnah was playmg the Britisher’s 
game in India and the League was playmg the role of an ally of Bntam ^ 
If they preferred division to imity, the matter was stiU debatable, but when 
they preferred subjection and slavery to freedom and mdependence, not- 
withstanding the creed of their constitution, then their complamt against the 
Congress that the latter had directed the Bombay Resolution agamst them, 
would fall automatically to the ground When Britain offered to India the 
status of a Dominion with the right to secede, here were political leaders 
and a communal organization urgmg Britain’s contmued and indefimte stay 
m India, and perpetual domination over the hapless land which, whether you 
call it H%ndustan or Pakistan, they are content to regard for ever as Anghs- 
tan 

The Congress had already resolved in its resolution at Delhi during 
Cnpps’ visit that “it could not thmk m terms of compelling the people m 
any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Umon agamst their declared 
and established wiU ” But this did not satisfy Jmnah The fact 
appears ' to be as, m the case of the Waihng Wall mcident m Palestme, 
“the Jews would not accept an imphed recogmtion by the Arabs and the 
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Arabs ^^ould not give an expiess lecogmtion,” so m regaid to Pakistan, the 
Muslim Leagne Tvould not accept an implied statement of the principle by the 
Conoxess and the Congiess -would not gi\e an expiess or specific recognition 

*Iiittle do the Bxitish lealize that as in the Lebanon riots of 1944, so in 
India, lb is fai more iiupoitant to get a solution of the deadlock than to assess 
responsibility for the outbieaivs of 1942 The lepeated demand for the 
Tvithdiawal by the Congress oi by individual Congiessmen, of the Bombay 
Resolution, sho-w^s that they m Biitain concentiate on the latter and are not 
concerned vith the forinei Noi have they, thiough the changing panorama 
of events, stuck to the fulfilment of any one condition as pierequisile to 
negotiations At fust in August 1940, it -was a settlement with the minoii- 
ties Then it was Cripps’ plan, later it nas the withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution, an expression of legiet for the past and a furnishing of guarantees 
foi the future Finally it -was a withdrawal of the Bombay Resolution by 
individuals, a corporate offer of co-operation in war effoit fiom the Congicss 
and a continuation of the prevailing foim of Executive unfcd the formation 
of the new constitution The fact was that as soon as one key was or was 
about to be found to loosen the deadloeic, Government were having in the 
meantime the lock changed, until Sii Reginald in his wisdom and etymolo- 
gical knowledge denied the existence of the deadlock itself 

The Indian Government became frankly autocratic, and unabashedly 
talked of votes of censure as pui poseless and if anything, only calculated to 
make them more iiresponsible The sadder spectacle was that of the Iiidian 
membeis of the Executive Council who helped to lighten the burdens of 
Maxwell and Raisman by gomg one better than their British colleagues 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s jibes at the Congress would have been less pibhe- 
tic had he not coupled them with a reference to his own reappointment to 
office ‘‘After five years of office,” said he, “he must be an extiaordmai > 
man if he looks forward with pleasure or equanimity to another full term oi 
office as Member of the Executive Council not because of the abuse showeicd 
on us but because of the cares and anxieties which must sunound any mem- 
ber of Government who takes to his work conscienciously ” Theic wis the 
rub Did not the Indian membeis conscienciously feel that to deny v whole 
nation freedom, to force it mto a wai that was not heis to icfuse the forma- 
tion of a National Government so as to enable it to lendei the utmost aid in 
war effort and lastly, as if to add insult to injury to trot out the so called 
differences of race, community and political status as bariieis to political pro- 
gress were aspects of Imperialism which had repeated the same political 
manoeuvres and political ditties from the time of Lord Durham to the lime 
of Lord Wavell ^ Wa veils and Lmhthgows, Amcrys and Zetland^, Chui chills 
and Chamberlams, have had the clear excuse of having to lun the machine oi 
Imperialism — ^the satisfaction of being the drivers that started the engine, put 
on the beltmg and run up the fast pffiley, but should the fly that sils on the 
flywheel feel so proud as to consider itself parb of the machinery and loudly 
proclaim to the milhons of its enslaved fellows that they shall not have a 
National Government for twenty-five years * Hitheito the Indian bureau- 
cracy used to put on the mask of constitutionalism and sail under the aid of 
favourable legislative wmds 

Now that here in India several cuts were passed in the ann-ual Budget 
and on the top of that, supplies were refused to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council by another cut moved by the Congress (only 16 attended out of 
elected members of the Congress) and agam the budget allotment to the 
Fmance Department was subjected to a cut, Government members had no 
alternative after seven votes of censure m one session during the Budget 

* This statement by Sir Ramaswami Mudaiiar w as nob reported m the English Pi ess 
Uut was m the Marathi Press 
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session, but to paaade then despotism in all its nakedness and avow, as Sii 
Jeremy Raisman did on the floor of the House, that Government knew the} 
had no majoritj^ The Finance Membei’s actual words bear and deserve 
quotation 

‘Tt IS nothmg new that Government do not have a majority in the 
House and if anybody is acting from political motives, it is possible to 
have the monotonous spectacle of ha\ing divisions every day, e^erj 
horn or half hour 

Whether it helped to induce a sense of lesponsibihty on this side or 
the other, I leave it to the membeis to decide Once the possibility of a 
defeat for Government arises, the temptation to exploit that possibility 
is too strong The result is complete uresponsibihty all lound ” 

This spirit of comradeship between the Congress and the League 
surpassing all expectations and induced by conditions wholly foituitous 
could only be compared to that not altogethei rare experiences in life 
when the wild flowers of the forest borne by plants springing from seeds, 
strewn by wind and nourished by weather, surpass the beauty and the aroma 
of flowers cultured in the garden or cultivated m the hot house The Press 
always alert in scenting news and spreading its sweetness far and wide, took 
a hopeful view of the rapid development — so unexpected and so welcome 
Bhulabhai’s party to the different groups witnessed, at long last, the host 
sitting at the same table with Shiimati Sarojmi Devi, Nawabzada Liaquat 
All Khan and Sir Yamin Khan It was even published in the Press that 
agreements were reached on vital matteis between the two great pai ties 
In the meantime, the Viceroy had made a 69 day tour round the eleven 
provinces in India primarily to study the Food situation and to study inci- 
dentally the militaiy position and prepaiations m different parts of the 
country Ehiring this 69 day tour, he had avoided political speeches or 
even discussions except perhaps in Madras where he had met C R and gav e 
him a 45-minute interview 

Full SIX months had elapsed smce Lord Wavell had set foot m India and 
well nigh a year smce his appomtment to the Viceroyalty had been annoimced 
As an arduous student of Indian pohtics to which he was by no means a 
stranger he had served his period of probation at Whitehall where he had 
been duly coached m the civic mysteries of Imperialism for several months 
imder the tutelage of the India OfiSce and of Sir Ramaswami Mudahar who must 
have impressed him with his docihty, sobriety and stabihty so as to earn his 
rights to the reappomtment as member for the full term of five years 

Lord Wavell had thus completed a tenth of his term and during these 
6 montl^, worked hard, sparmg neither time nor trouble to study economic 
and social, mihtary and pohtical problems first hand In the domam of mili- 
tary talent, the time to distmguish himself had long past and his mihtarv 
bias determmed his centre of mterest and the character of his tours and 
studies although he had more than once stated that he had doffed his Fxeld- 
Marshall’s uniform Of admmistrative abihties he gave ample proofs through 
his readiness to face critical situations, through his qmckness to reach deci- 
sions and firmness in enforcmg them In the sphere of economic and social 
well-being a vast field was awaitmg him — a field alike of explorations as well as 
operations It was well that he appomted a Committee of Health under the 
Chairmanship of Six Joseph Bhore, a Roads’ Committee and Scientific Investiga- 
tion Committee His predecessor had already prepared for him a comprehensiv e 
scheme of Education drawn up by Sir John Sargent and knowm as the Sargent 
Scheme Lord Wavell, howevei, shod his cloven foot m his preference foi 
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Roads as against Education, so that his Impel lalis tic bias betiayed itself only 
too nakedly On the pohtical issue facing him and the country, he was con- 
tent to make the commonplace observations alieady reviewed and for aught 
the nation could judge and foresee, it appeared as though he was content to 
lest on his oais 

Public opinion, howevei, whether m India or in Biitam or in Ameiica 
did not leconcile itself to the complacent view taken by Lord Wavell in 
1 elation to the political deadlock in India The nestors of Hindustan came 
out of their retirement to bestii the doimant forces so as to rouse them and 
awaken them to a consciousness of the dangers ahead that awaited a do- 
nothing pohcy The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Shastri whose word was at one 
time gospel truth to the British and who enjoyed the raie honour of 
being made a C M (to which ordei Mi Casey, Governor of Bengal was later 
admitted) spoke every now and then with that clarity, eloquence and pro- 
vision for which he had earned a just reputation in the New World as well as 
the Old His was not a plea for a mere release of Gandhi oi the solution of the 
deadlock, for he was thinking of the times to come, the problems of war and 
peace to be faced, the reconstruction of the future in which all strife is to be 
hushed in understanding and all discord to be replaced by harmony Then 
came the Grand Old Man of India, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, ripe in 
^ears as he was rich in wisdom to demand the release of Gandhi and his 
colleagues He staked his demand upon a reply reported to have been sent 
by Gandhi to the charge-sheet furnished to him by Government The 
venerable Pandit further contemplated m the month of March an All- 
Parties’ Conference which, howevei, on second thoughts, he dropped in 
favour of the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference held on April 7 and 8 m Lucknow 
under Sir Tej Bahadur’s presidentship The resolutions of this Conference 
besides calling for the estabhshment of a National Government, representa- 
tive of all parties at the Centre, asked for Composite Mmistries in the Pro- 
vinces, fresh elections to brmg the Legislatures more into touch with publu 
opimon and the unconditional release of the Congiess leaders to enable them 
to effect a communal settlement Sir Tej Bahadm Sapiu, who once had 
been the Law Member of the Central Government in the ’twenties of this 
Century and who was the chosen President of the Conference expressed his 
genuine fear that the Conference might not succeed m attaining its objective 
because Gk>veTnment said that the leaders composing the Conlerencc had no 
followers and those who had a following weie shut up in piisons 

It can now be realized how fiuitless weie the labouis ol the Leagues and 
Conferences in London, the India League, the Labour Conlerencc, the Trade 
Umon Conference, the Independent Labour Conference and the Common- 
wealth Group Conference, all representing high ideals, prolound sincerity 
and a stern sense of justice but all equally impotent against the conservatism 
of Britain, entrenched behmd a lew families of influence as representing the 
real power behmd the throne, namely the capital, commerce and industry 
of the British Empire Unlimited 

While thus the voice ©f Institutions was making itself audible, individual 
Congressmen who were free at the time, notably m U P met together and 
expressed their renewed confidence in Gandhi and pleaded for intensive 
attention to the Constructive Programme 

The appearance in India of Dr Lm Yu Tang, at this juncture not indeed 
as a visitor but as a passenger on his way from China to America was indeed 
a striking event that attracted wide attention and, caused equally wide regret 
at the all too short stay he made 
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In Londoxi, the hub of the British Commonvtealth and Empire, India 
did not fail to attract attention of one kind or anothei from the Press and the 
platform on a wide scale 

As if to answer all these warnings and admonitions, "Mr Ameiy rose fiom 
his sick bed and appeared m his place in the Commons on the ISth April 
1944, to tell an expectant world that ‘‘the whole campaign for creatmg 
mass sabotage and for paralysing the activities of the Government of India, 
was almost certainly one for which the Congress leaders were responsible ” 
In reply to Mr Sorensen’s categorical enquiiy whether Mr Amer> lealljr 
suggested that these regrettable affairs were actually instigated by the Con- 
gress, he ventured to re-assert his previous answer more emphatically, 
whereas he had started with the woids almost ceitainly^ he now lephed “Oh, 
yes, most certainly ” If “almost ceitainly” could develop m the course of a 
few seconds into ‘‘^mosi certainly^^ one can leadily imagine on what fiims^y 
basis the original imputation must have started 

Mr Amery proudly referred to the Parhamentaiy Governments set up 
in Onssa and North-West Frontier Piovince, little seeing that m both these 
provmces, it was a minority (of 22 out of 50 m the latter and of 27 out of 60 
in the former) that was carrying on the so called Responsible Government 
Altogether IVIr Ameiy made a most provocative speech and if, m the words 
of Mr Pethick-Laivrence who m the Labour Gk>vemment was Secretary to the 
Finance Department, and who to anticipate a later event, became the Secre- 
tary of State for India in 1945, could not reahze the leal character of his 
speech, it only showed how unfit he was to hold his place in Gk)vernment 

The month of Apiil in England had been witnessmg that hardy annual 
on India, the ever lecurrmg debate on Section 98, ever smce the seven Congress 
Provinces had passed under its rule The debate on the Bill relating to Sec- 
tion 93 of the Government of India Act was leadily followed by a debate on 
the perpetuation m Peace of the Unity amongst the components of the Em- 
pire and Commonwealth which came mto bemg m the war time The debate 
centered round a resolution to that effect moved strangely enough by a 
Labour Member of the Commons, Mr Shmwell, whose later day history had 
amply proved his distinct leanmg towards Tory pohtics and Imperiahstic 
preservation Nothing unabashed he endorsed the famous pronouncement 
of Mr Churchill in favour of holding his own (November 10, 1942) at the 
Mansion House Function It was all a process of mutual adulation and ful- 
some praise as between Mr Shmwell and Mr Churchill The toad in the 
(Shm)Well looked up to the eagle on the (Church)Hjll while the eagle on the 
Hill viewed the toad m the with a certam condscension 

"When Mr Shmwell emphatically asserted that the Indian problem was 
essentially economic rather than political, he definitely put his foot mto it 
Apart from the correctness or otherwise of the theory so nonchalantly ad- 
vanced, it may be remembered how John Morley had said m the 1st decade 
of the century as Secretary of State for India, that India’s problem was really 
racial not political Did not Mr Shmwell realize that no economic relief was 
possible without political mdependence'i^ Has he ever come across an Empire 
whose avowed object is the search for markets and raw produce in its colomes 
and at the same tune, m which the colomes enjoyed economic mdependence^ 
Whether it be the importation of capital, the dumpmg of markets with fini- 
shed goods, the exploitation of raw materials, and the “penetration or m- 
filtration” of mdustries by companies incorporated outside the country and 
enjoying immumties from laws locally framed, the sharmg of benefits from 
protective tainffs, the control of currency, or preferences xmder the most 
favoured nation treatment clause or whether the mdustnes of the subject 
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country" are monopolized by the overwhelming capital of companies registered 
in the countiy itself under a series of statutory mdustnes and commercial 
s^eguards, the fact remains that it is political authoxity that deteimmes 
economic servitude or freedom and Mr Shmwell is talking without chaptei 
and verse when he speaks of India’s pioblem being economic rather than 
political Even in England a person like Sir Staffoid Cupps demanded 
stringent restrictions on piofit-makmg in order to ensiue decent conditions 
of employment and if that be so how much more should the Government of a 
country like India be independent m order to conserve its raw materials 
restrict its imports, regulate its taiiff, duect its Railway rates, control its 
currency and exchange — all of which aie indeed the estabhshed means by 
which Bntam fashions hei economic policy in India ^ The only reference 
then made to India by Mr Shmwell, the Labour Tory of the war time, is 
enough to make India cry out ‘^save me from my friends ” 

There was another inteiesting and erratic refeience m the Commons to 
Indian pohtics Of late, the Brahmin got on the brains of some of the mem- 
bers of Parliament How else should Sir Heibert Williams have said that 
“on the withdrawal of Britain’s domination, India will be tyrannized by the 
worst aristocracy m the world — the Brahman class ” Mr Churchill closed 
with the pious hope that India would at the end of the war become a Domi- 
nion We well remember Ramsay MacDonald’s closmg words at the end 
of the 1st Round Table Conference that not in a few years, but in a few 
months, there would be a new Dominion added to those in the Empire 
(1930 December) Sir Percy Harris expressed surprise that India which 
shoxdd become the 6th Dommion received no attention at all in the half-hour 
debate nor was it any good if it was mentioned in an Assembly of 25 membeis 
The diehard and conservative view was represented by a Rip Van Winkle called 
SirHerbeit Williams who was haunted by theBrahmano-phobiaand said that 
the Cripps’ scheme was rightly rejected and when confronted by Sir Perc> 
as to whether it should be withdrawn, said that there was none to receive it 
Arthur Gieenwood, Leader of the Opposition said that “the Conservative 
Party had idealized the growth of the Biitish Empire They think it was a 
sort of development of Dnith and beauty and we all know it is all loot and 
booty ” He added that “m the past Britain had shamefully exploited the 
Colonial Empire ” In the last analysis the development of British trade was 
the common policy of the Shinwells, Ameries and Greenwoods alike 
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At last the miracle happened but not without an element of tragedy in it 
The release of Gandhi should under other conditions have been hailed by the 
nation and the world as a happy event as the lesult of wisdom dawning ui the 
end upon the powers that be to wit, the British War Cabmet, but it was 
Gandhi’s illness and fear of impending danger that brought about the release 
Even the preceding week of pubhcity regaidmg his health, created alarm 
throughout the country and stimulated telegiaphic requests for his release 
Wavell acted and acted promptlj^ WavelFs appointment as Viceroy was 
announced on the 19th of June He arrived m India 4 months later on the 
9th of October Full six months had elapsed and the Indian nation as well 
as the thoughtful and farseemg elements in Britain and America were gettmg 
restless and restive over the dilatormess m action m relation to Gandhi’s 
release When man failed to take initiative, it appeared as though nature 
came to man’s aid Gandhi’s illness began on the 14th April just as that first 
half year of the Viceioy’s term was about to close The buUetm at first 
issued m India was of complacent character But on the \ery day, a setback 
was annoimced, there was an interpellation in the Commons to which 
Mr Amery replied stating that Mr Gandhi’s illness w^as not of so seiious a 
character as to necessitate his release It looked as though, they were waiting 
for the illness to turn seiiously and afford them an opportunity to get rid of 
this incubus which got on their back, veiy much hke the old man on the 
sailor’s back Messis Ameiy, Churchill, Wavell and Company must have 
been anxious faiily long to break this deadlock somehow or other None 
of their demands was forthcommg After repeated failures, the new Viceroy 
changed his tone and temper and urged individual withdrawals by Congress- 
men from the Bombay Resolution after a due consultation wnth no other 
than their own consciences But such a consultation only strengthened the 
people’s resolve not to withdraw Then the charges against detenus were 
drafted under a new ordmance and no replies worQi mentioning were forth- 
commg What was the firm to do ^ Even the six months of detention 
coimtmg as from the 15th of January were expirmg and a second term meant 
a second set of orders of extension A way out was badly wanted and nature 
or as the adage puts it, God who tempers the wmdfor the hobbled ass as well 
as the shorn lamb, came to the rescue A hasty bulletin of ‘no anxiety’ and 
‘all IS well’ was quickly followed up by a note of alarm, a rmgmg of the bells 
and the sudden opening of the gates of the Aga Khan’s Palace On the 
morning of the 6th of May 1944, Gandhi and his party found themselves 
free and repaired to Parnakuti, Lady Thackersey’s weU-known residence m 
Poona Gandhi was first imprisoned in 1922 and released m January 1924 
after undergomg an operation for acute appendicitis and after servmg but 
two out of the six years of his term In the 1930 Movement, he was released 
along with 26 of his colleagues on the 26th of January, 1981 by Lord Irwin 
with a view to carrying on negotiations for a settlement When he was 
re-arrested on the 4th Jime, 1932, he made history by his fast unto death, 
which ended in the Poona (Hanjan) Pact He claimed the nght to conduct 
the Hanjan Movement from inside the jail and to combat a breach of agree- 
ment m this behalf, he fasted agam m the jail and when his condition was 
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critical, he released It ^as then that he was received m this very 
Parnakuti which has the honour of receiving him once again and restoring 
him to his health 

At this stage, we may take a rapid survey of the situation, political and 
communal in India It was on the 13th April that the Japanese made their 
advance towards India on the north-east frontier almost simultaneously with 
Gandhi’s illness and while these two events were progressing, affairs m the 
Punjab were heading to a disaster foi Mr Jinnah He thieatened to be as 
he had indicated in Lahore on the 20th and had left Bombay on the 18tn 
The events m the Punjab have been described m detail in an earlier chapter 

We may review the situation as it presented itself on the 7th May on the 
extreme north-east at Kohima, m the centre at Poona and on the extreme 
north-west at Lahore The Japs occupied Kohima and the besieger remained 
besieged by allied armies Affairs took an unexpected course At Poona 
the arch prisoner became free even as those that had imprisoned him became 
embarrassed moie and more by the political situation which threatened to be 
worsened by Gandhi’s failing health In thenoith-west, Mr Jmnah who was 
on the aggressive became fox the moment at any rate, foiled in his plans and 
had to lay down arms ‘Assailer assailed’ would be a compendious heading 
for all the three phases of this unexpected development m the history of 
India Recall for a moment what Jinnah said m April, 1943, immediately 
after Gandhi’s fast In his speech at 3>elhi, he had said that it was no good 
Gandhi writing to Government If he wnote a letter instead to himself 
(Jmnah) Government dared not stop that letter And when the letter was 
actually written to him but was stopped by Government, Mr Jinnah covered 
his defeat by bluff and said that Gandhi should withdraw the Bombay 
Resolution first, concede the prmciple of Pakistan next and if such a letter 
was written, Government dared not stop it He had not, however, the ima- 
gmation to see what a fourth-form boy oi gul could readily see, that if Gandhi 
withdrew the Bombay Resolution, he need not wait on the goodwill and good 
grace of Mr Jinnah who for the time being, “by merit laised by bad eminence 
exalted sat” high on the League’s throne basking under the sunshine of 
Linhthgow and dictating to Piemiers, xejoicmg over dismissals, ignoiing all 
rules of couitesy and convention, saying not a word of condemnation over the 
murder of Allahbaksh, sending not a word of condolence over the death m jail 
of Kasturba Gandhi, defying Viceroys and Governors who spoke eithex 
about the successful Government of the Punjab, or dismissed ministers 
issmng ukases to political paities to change their titles and denominations 
and meetmg with rebuffs from politicians who owed their position neither 
to the prestige of the League noi to the support of its illustrious President 
And here too was Gandhi, who hke the old Vathapi having got into the sto- 
machs of the British Government, threatened to burst open its entrails and 
emerge into the outer free world and who had been ejected intact out of his 
confinement, who owed his freedom neither to a withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution nor to a forced acquiescence m the principles of Pakistan Look 
at that picture and this, Gandhi the embodiment of patience and faith, meek- 
ness and humility, truth and non-violence, Jmnah the very incarnation of 
conceit and self-consciousness, of dictatorial temper and diplomacy and 
strategy Churchill might be in search of a formula, Amery may have been 
worried about a way out, Wavell might have been hard put to it to unravel 
the political tangle, but Mr J innah would not budge an mch, move his little 
finger from any settlement other than on his terms or speak a word on 
Gandhi’s release to mollify the situation 
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Notv is the time oppoitune for lecording a fe^v thoughtb geimane to 
Gandhi’s release There aie aspects m procedure which prove a certain 
lack of the human element in the conduct of responsible officers For on^ 
thing, authorit^^ and with it lesponsibihty, were divided bet^veen the Central 
and Provincial Governments with the result that where a single opinion, i 
single pomt of view and a single decision foi good or for evil should have 
prevailed, there were alva^s two Theie weie indeed two swords m one 
sheath They weie likelv to, at any rate it was not unlikely that they would, 
come into clash with each other, — ^and this over the inevitable conflicts in 
Britam and India 

Kasturba Gandhi died on the 24th Febiuaiy, 1944 Elementary human 
understandmsr, minimum human affinity of feehng should have dictated the 
urgent necessity of removing an elderlv, na> an old person and prisoner of 
three score and fifteen fiom the perpetual sight of his wife’s giave, fiom the 
perennial flow of emotions which would inevitably swell up fiom thegia\eso^ 
a sixty-year long partnei in life and of a thirty-^ear long companion and 
secretaiy, Mahade\ These calamities would na\e shattered theneivesof am 
one — more so, of Gandhi The v^eiy philosophical resignation with which 
Gandhi would have taken these events, would woik up a volume of leaction 
which IS substratal and subconscious and would be hidden from the view o? 
external observers The rustic, untutored but natuial outburst of soirow, 
opens out the safety valve leaving no scope for its being pent up to the 
bursting pomt 

To revert to the human side of the case, any householder possessing 
domestic instincts and undei standing familj^ relations should have thought of 
transferring Gandhi from where the mind wmuld swell despite all resistance 
When Kastuiba died on the 24th February would it be too much to ha\e 
expected Gandhi’s tiansfer by the 15th of March Instead, Sir Reginald 
Maxwell said in reply to an interpellation on the 29th March that Govern- 
ment would consider the question of transfer Onthe5thof April, thel G P 
visited Ahmednagar Fort and must ha^e fixed up tentatively the quarters 
for Gandhi and party m the block of buildings occupied by the Working 
Committee Why was he not taken to the Ahmednagar Fort by the 10th ^ 
Departmental delays, duplicated authority, dubious attitudes accounted 
for the delay But malaiia is no respectei of persons not even of Bnstowes 
and Maxwells The baciUus is stronger than the bureaucrat and what the 
latter could not do the former achieved 

A whole chorus of approval greeted the release of Gandhi That in 
America, it should have been expected to be followed up by the release 
of Congress leaders and a settlement of the deadlock was but natural But 
that in India one Anglo-Indian journal should have considered that ^‘the 
release was ethically and politically right,” and another, that ‘‘Gandhi 
should strive for a short range settlement, that he could not possibly agree 
to Pakistan, however inclined to concede he may be, because he has his 
commimity to consider, and that Lord Wavell will co-operate m any construc- 
tive endeavours mitiated by him,” showed how the direction m which the 
wind began to blow rapidly and suddenly changed There was an earnest 
desire on all sides for the loosening of the deadlock and firm belief expressed 
that if only Gandhi willed it, he could effectuate it The first of the two 
journals referred to, — ^the Statesman, went further m saying “But its 
long term potentialities in the pohtical field seem to us good, for Mr Gandhi 
whose practical gifts as pohtician are of a high order, must surely by now 
be well aware that the piogramme of mass civil disobedience to which the 
Congress Party committeed itself under his guidance at the war’s gravest 
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phase in August 1942 was, if not ^noially wrong, at any late, tactfully veiy 
faulty ” (Italics ouTb) , « 

Thus the centre of giavity of the world of Indian politics shitted in one 
s’VMng by a feiv paces taken by Gandhi fiom his room in the Aga Khan’s 
Palace to outside its gates What a weight should this one hundred pounder 
ha\e repiesented and be lepiesenting and how delicately should the political 
orbs have been poised, if they could be upset oi set up by the shifting of the 
small physical weight of a little ovei a railway maund ^ It is said that by 
Yogic achievement, a man standing on a balance can laise his weight by fifty 
pounds or leduce it by an equal measuie The weight of flesh and blood is 
capable of appiaisemeiit in maunds and seeis and pounds, but the weight of 
the spirit that moves whole nations, of faith that moves whole mountains, 
is inestimable Such was the weight of Gandhi — weak, anaemic with low 
blood pressure and poor blood count — ^liberated from his twenty-one-month 
incarceration and permitted to bieathe the free air of Painakuti — (liteially) 
a cottage of leaves (thatch) — not the Aga Khan’s Palace which was entered 
as a prison-house and left as a giave-yard 

There is one small but important and amusing ciicumstance relating to 
Gandhi’s release Who should get the credit for it ^ Whose would have been 
the responsibility for any accident arising from non-release‘s Mr Amery 
speaking a day or two piioi to the lelease stated that he could not peimit any 
intercourse between Congiessmen outside and those inside prisons On the 
e-ve of lelease, he laid the whole duty and lesponsibility in the matter of 
release upon the Viceroy The Viceroy himself was absent fiom Delhi for 
some time befoie the lelease and his movements were kept a secret Theic 
were only two members of the Executive Council in Delhi on the eve of the 
release If the responsibihty was the Viceroy’s as stated by Mr Amery, 
it was so not merely in relation to the Secretary of State and the War Cabinet 
and the Premier, but also in relation to his own Executive Council The 
words of Lord Wavell’s predecessor that his Executive Council’s unanimous 
assent to the airest was supporting the decision to arrest Gandhi on the 9th 
August, 1942, were only partly true It may be remembered that Sir C P 
Ramaswami Iyer resigned over the issue within a fortnight of his accession to 
office because amongst other reasons, the decision to arrest Gandhi taken 
on 5th August, 1942 deprived him of his much cherished plan of seeing Gandhi 
with a view to a settlement Then again it was proudly proclaimed that the 
decision not to release Gandhi during his fast in February 1943 was taken 
with the consent of the majoiity of Indian members — &, minority of three 
having resigned over the issue What then was the position of these eminent 
and patriotic” Indian members of the Council in relation to the release of 
Gandhi on the 6th of May, 1944 The Viceroy was away from Headquarters 
and thus acted off his own bat — ^without the inconvenience of these ‘eminent 
and patriotic’ gentlemen’s advice Dr Khan said recently that he was 
speaking not as an officer of Government but as Government itself Where 
then was the Government in the matter of the release 

What next ^ was the question universally raised after Gandhi’s release, 
in Britam and America no less than m India The JSvenvng Times of New 
York frankly admitted that the rigours of censorship had stood rn their way 
in Amenca being acquamted with the facts as they existed at the time of 
Gandhi’s arrest The somewhat ostentatious announcement that the 
release was “solely on medical grounds” was summarily dismissed by one 
and all as savourmg of the spirit — “My lady protests too much ” There 
was not one journal but had taken the view that authority was biding its time 
to get rid of this incubus which was getting heavier day by day, from off 
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their backs And if it was phlebitis m Sii Os^ aid Mosley’s case, it was malaria 
anaemia, blood pressure now high, now low and now iugh again in Gandhi’s 
case Anyway all were agreed in demanding, urging, suggesting, prompting, 
praying oi challenging that the Working Committee members should be 
forthwith released and fresh groimd shoiSd be broken in order to reach an 
agreement Apparently, they were overborne by the fact that mere numeneal 
measure of recruits in the army did not make up the full requirements needed 
to carry on an all-out war against Japan and by the fmther fact that Japanese 
invasion of India was neither fun nor frolic, neither a patrol clash nor a 
boundary skirmish but was a full-blooded, full-forced, full determmed 
invasion of the soil That the vallejs of Assam and the outskiits of Bengal 
should both have been penetrated by the enemy constituted a state of 
things far more menacing than the sighting of an aircraft cairier and a 
few cruiseis or destroyers on Apiil 6th, 1942 

Now that Gandhi was free, — no mattei how that freedom might have 
been bi ought about, — and now that Gandhi was lestored to normal health 
or at any late to enough capacity to attend to his normal duties, it was 
up to the Biitish Government to reopen the chapter of political negotiations 
which they had abiuptly closed on the 9th August, 1942 It was generally 
believed that Gandhi nimself would take up the thiead of negotiation at its 
broken end on his side and pursue the piecing together of the two ends by 
writing a lettei to the Viceroy as ‘ man to man ’ much in the way he had 
written to Lord Irwin on the 14th of February, 1931 on the ev e of whatturned 
out to be the Gandhi-Iiwin negotiations and settlement Equally widely 
and firmly was it believed that all the twaddle about diffeiences in India 
oiiginated by Lord Linlithgow should not stand in the way of Lord Wavell 
Ehiring Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit, the point was ne\ei raised — ^not once 
substantively oi m passing — that unless theie was unity, his scheme could 
not be given effect to Sii Stafford had reached India with his laurels fiesh 
from Russia and he knew that the Indian situation was not unlike that of 
Russia m the Czaiist days He knew too that all the internal troubles, 
namely, of want and starvation, illiteracy and communalism by which 
India was afflicted had hkewise affected Russia and could not be liqmdated 
so long as the Czar was ruling 

Sir Stafford’s scheme proposed that the autocratic British rule m India 
should hkewise clear out of this country after the war and declared its object 
to be to give the Indian people full self-government with complete freedom 
as to how they would devise and organize their own constitution The 
important elements of Indian life which had been overemphasised m the 
August (8th) Declaration of 1940, and which later were pressed mto service 
in order to lay the blame at the door of the Congress for the failure of the 
Cnpps’ scheme, were not projected into the arena during the early part of 
April 1942 In his broadcast dated 30th March, 1942, a week after his arrival 
in Delhi from which the above quotations are taken. Sir Stafford referred to 
the school of geographical umty of India and that of dismembeiment, also 
to the schools of Federahsm and Centrahsation and said — 

These and many other and various ideas are worthy to be explored 

and debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for any outside 

authority to decide under which of these forms India will m the future 

govern herself ” 

It IS obvious that under the circumstances, it is not open to the British 
to demand that only an earlier agreement amongst the commumties could 
make possible a pohtical settlement, nor is it open to the Muslim League to 
appeal to the British Government to carve out Pakistan Nor may the 
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LeaoTie claim a monopoly of representation of the Muslims to itself in thi. 
face'^of the Nationalist Muslim Confeience, the Khaksais, the Jamait-ul- 
Ulema, the Ahrars and the Momins who have one and all opposed Pakistan 
It was ohvious that there was no valid ground for the Biitish to fight shy 
of a serious consideration of the politicg.1 question once again, wiping out 
the twenty-one months of deplorable history from their minds as a bad dream 
Gandhi s course of conduct could be easily understood if the leader switched 
back his mind to the 9th August, 1942 Supposing lie and his colleagues 
had not been arrested that day, he would certainly have written to the 
Viceroy on the subject on hand But his arrest pi even ted this eventuality 
Equally did it present his mauguiatmg the intended movement Therefoit 
on the 6th of May, 1944, on his release, he found himself exactly in the same 
position, — ^namely, of one who had never begun the mo\ ement of which hf 
was made the General These twenty-one months of blood and tears might 
therefore be temporarily regarded as noyi est and Gandhi could with a cleai 
conscience communicate his thoughts to the Viceroy Mr Amery added 
emphasis in the Commons that Gandhi’s release was sokl}^ on medical grounds 
did not take awav his rights of a free man There was real truth in Lord 
Halifax’s statement that Gandhi’s release was due to the changed situation 
in India, not the changed condition of Gandhi’s body Even Lord Halifax 
might on certain occasions bluit out the truth though on ceitam other occasions 
he w ould obfuscate iz as when he unprovokedly stated that self-determmation 
was not foi India and Palestine on account of the internal differences It 
did not really require a Hahfax to say from America that the situation in 
India was changed Was it not when the Japanese who should have bee n 
expelled m a week from the north-eastein frontiei managed to avoid this 
legitimate regard for well nigh two months after they had begun their exploits 
on the Assam bordei The situation was changed and Gandhi had every 
right and eveiy duty to address the Viceioy on the changed situation 
Lord Wavell too might say to himself — ^indeed might have said to himself- - 
like, his idol. Lord Allenby , ‘‘I have nevei been in a dyfficuU position in 
my life I have sometimes been in an tmpossible one and then I have got 
out of it as quickly as I could ” Indeed instructions fiom Whitehall to 
Lord Allenby were sometimes impossible to execute His first Egyptian 
impossibility was the British Protectorate and Loid Wa veil’s was the Indian 
Dependency If the one had to struggle with unwilhng ministers at Home 
and a reactionary luler at Cairo over his great task of securing independemc 
and constitutional Government foi Egypt, the other has had likewise to 
struggle with Amery and Churchill — ^unwilling ministers doubtless in a sinister 
task that lay before him It is fortunate that if Lord Allenby had to resign 
before he could secure his demands, Loid Wavell has got through them 
somewhat more easily It was no wonder that under such circumstances 
there should have been a consensus of opmion that a mere release of Gandhi 
was not enough and it should be followed by the lelease of the Congress 
leaders and by the reopening of negotiations with the Congress It was 
stated on the other side “ that an unrivalled oppoitunity lies before 
Mr JGandhi to heal mtemal dissensions and to bring to India, where necessary, 
war-time Governments more in keeping with popular sentiment It is 
devoutly to he hoped that not only will Mr Gandhi be fully restored to health, 
but that he will seize so magnificent a chance to serve the best interests ol 
his country ” These views of the Times of India were much bettci 
supported by those of the Statesman which had been strongly and even bitterly 
opposed to the pohey of the Congress during all those twenty-one months 
The Statesman says that not only will it please millions throughout Indi 
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but, what IS more impoitant, it is also, in the circumstances now existinfir, 
ethically and pohtically right €k>vernment’s action is analogous m principle 
to previous release from confidence of lesser Congress personages and has no 
immediate political bearings, but its long-teim potentiahties m the political 
field seem good, for Mr Gandhi, whose practical gifts as a pohtician are of a 
high order, must surely hy now be well awaie that the programme of Mass 
Civil Disobedience to which the Congress Partv committed itself under his 
guidance at the war’s gravest phase in August, 1942 was, if not moral! v 
wrong, at any rate tactically very faulty Like Lord Wavell he has more 
than once shown himself a big enough man to admit publicly that he hed 
made mistakes ” 

British and American opinion was more pronounced and more unequi\ o- 
cal on the urgent need to fono\v up Gandhi’s release by a positive step to 
loosen the deadlock The press and public men alike pleaded for a revision 
of policy 

In the midst of all this commotion in the Press, th^ Londori Tvtnes w^hich 
varied its attitude during these 21 months from one of suppressed sympathy 
to one of lukewarm interest followed bv grow mg hostihty, not only chose to 
say nothing on Gandhi’s release, but gave publicity to the mischievous reports 
of its Delhi corrspondent to which the following repartee was given by 
Thakkar Bapa 

Sri A V Thakkar, Secretary, Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund, 
issued the following statement to the press on May 13 — 

‘‘ My attention has just been drawn to a report appearing m the 
Bombay Chromcle from its London correspondent alluding to a comment 
pubhshed in the London Ttmes from its New Delhi correspondent regard- 
ing the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Fund The Ne^»' Delhi 
correspondent of the Tzmes insinuates that Mahatma Gandhi has accepted 
the Chairmanship of the Board of Trustees of the Fund with a view to 
reviving Congress Partj/ activity In spite of mj experience of wanton 
misrepresentation of Mahatma Gandhi in the past, I was not prepared 
for tlus particular hit below the belt, so soon after Gandhiji’s release on 
medical grounds 

I wish to draw the attention of the public to the fact that the signa- 
tories to the appeal for the Memorial Fund issued on March 9th last had 
expressed the hope that after the termination of his detention Gandhiji 
would be m a position to function as Chairman of the Trust Even the 
New Delhi correspondent of the London T%mes should therefore, know 
that the announcement made after a meeting of the trustees on May 10th 
to the effect that Gandhiji had consented to be the Chairman of the 
Trust was merely m fulfihnent of the desire expressed m the original 
appeal two months ago 

I would add that Gandhiji has personally been dismclmed to take 
up the Chairmanship of this Trust and that it was only m deference 
to the washes of the Trustees that he was good enough to give his consent 
There is also no question of any need for Gandhiji to make special 
efforts to stimulate the collection of fund The work of the collection 
IS well under way and the correspondent concerned should agam know* 
that popular sentiment in India for the memory of the late Shri Kasturba 
has never been m doubt and the full amount of 75 lacs wall surely be 
collected before October 2nd 

I must also say that the aspersion that the various committees 
which are now busy organising the collection are actmg as instruments 
for propagating the interest of the Congress is unworthy of a responsible 
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journalist and will rightl> be resented by those large numbers of men 
and women of differing political views who have joined hands m the 
sacred object of peipetuating the memory of a lady who has enjoyed 
universal esteem in the country 

Gandhi] 1 never stoops to the use of indirect methods for the pro- 
pagation of his political views and ideals and his high sense of honour 
IS 1 ecognised all over the woi Id Yet I trust that the Times correspondent 
will now see his way without delay to correct his original repoit and to 
remove the grave misundei standing he is bound to have created among 
the milhons of readers of his paper ” 

An authoritative glimpse into Gandhiji’s mind when the ordex for his 
release from the Aga Khan’s Palace exactly a year ago was communicated 
to him, IS now available fiom a contribution made by Mr Pyarelal, his 
Secretary, under the title “ Last Oay at the Aga Khan Palace” through the 
United Press of India 

Mr Pyarelal says For days and weeks before May 6 last year, the air 
had been thick with rumours about Gandhiji’s lemoval from the Aga Khan 
Palace The Inspector- Geneial of Prisons, when he visited Gandhi]! m the 
morning of May 5, was lather reticent and mysterious He casually asked 
if in the opinion of the doctois Gandhiji was fit to undertake a hundred miles’ 
journey by cai or tram, but would give no further information 

Gandhiji had repeatedly requested the Government to lemove him from 
the Aga lOian Palace The idea that he was responsible for the heavy 
expenditure of renting that big, though rightly termed by the Times, a shabby 
bungalow with a huge guard round about, huit him deeply “ It is not their 
money they are spending,” he exclaimed in angmsh “ The money belongs 
to me — ^to the poor masses of India It is criminal to spend it like this when 
milhons are dymg of starvation And why do they want a huge guard *** 
They know I won’t run away ” 

According to the newspaper reports, fiiends had been agitating for his 
removal from that place, because of its association with the deaths of two 
dear ones Then there was the question of the place being highly malax lous 
and this was exercising the minds of the jail authorities We all felt that 
a transfer was imminent The atmosphere was tense Would they lemove 
him to an ordmary prison Would they break up our paity**^ Would 
Bapu’s health be able to stand the strain of such changes ^ 

These were questions that tortured everybody m the Aga Khan Palace 
except Bapu He was woined about one thing only He must cease to 
cost the nation so heavily As for the question of release, it did not enter our 
imagination at all We were all convinced that the Government would 
nev^ release him on health grounds 

“ At about 5 o’clock in the evemng we weie told to relieve the batch of 
convicts who every day came to work for us from Yerawada prison early 
Soon after their departure, the I G P , followed by the Superintendent of 
the camp, walked mto Gandhiji’s room After enquiring about his health, 
the I G P told him that Gandhiji and the whole party were to be released 
imconditionally at 8 a m , the next mommg Gandhiji was taken aback 
“Are you joking he asked “ No, I am serious,” replied thelGP 
“ You can continue to stay here for some time for convalescence if you like 
The guard will be removed at 8 am, tomorrow and then your friends can 
visit you freely Or you can go to your friends’ place in Poona or to 
Bombay Personally, I would not advise you to stay here This is a 
mihtary area and when crowds begin coming for darshan, etc , there might 
be a clash which you won’t like ” 
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Gandhiji had overcome the first shock by this time He smiled and 
retorted m good humour — ^humour which he has always retamed through 
thick and thin, “ What about my railway fare if I stay in Poona for some 
time ” ‘‘ You will have it whenever you leave Poona” replied the I G P 

“ All right, then I will stay in Poona for two-three days,” said Gandhiji 

The Superintendent and the I G P were the happiest men on earth that 
day to feel the burden of the heaviest responsibihty off their shoulders 

The I G P left soon after, and the rest of us went to have our evening 
meal, which was fairly early (between 6 and 7 p m ) at the detention camp 
When I returned, I found Bapu immersed in deep thought He looked 
unhappy Illness in prison he had regarded almost as a sm and he was 
disconsolate at the thought of his release on health grounds Once he said 
“ Is it really on health grounds that they aie lelasmg me ” But he imme 
diately collected himself and lemarked, Well, it is onlv light for me to 
take their word at its face value ” 

We had made preparations for a seven years’ stay in prison Gandhi] i 
had often told us that he did not expect to be leleased till some time after 
the end of the war There were then no prospects of the wai coming to an 
end in the near futme and so he had come to the conclusion that we would be 
staying in prison for seven years, out of which we had completed nearh 
21 months So we had to pack up all that we had collected there for our 
long stay The packing of books and papeis and medicine bottles was the 
most taxing, the lattei ha\mg accumulated during Ba s illness Gandhiji’s 
orders were that everything was to be ready befoie Sam I won’t gi\e 
you a single minute aftei eight,” he told us 

“ While we spent practically the whole night in packing, Gandhi] i lay 
awake m bed, immersed m deep thought E\erv eve was turned on him 
The country expected so much from him How could he fulfil those expecta 
tions when he was going out on health grounds 

The morning prayers were held at 5 a m , and everybody attended the 
prayers after a bath After that, Gandhiji drafted his last letter to the 
Government from the prison, requestmg them to acquire for hmi the plot 
where Ba and Mahadevbhai had been cremated That land has become 
consecrated and according to custom cannot be put to any other purpose,” 
he said 

We paid our last visit to the samadht as prisoners There lay the two 
dear ones I had been feeling that if only the release had come three months 
ago we could have taken Ba with us Suddenly it struck me that Ba was 
after all a mother She must have felt she could not leave Mahadev all 
alone for all time to come and so decided to stay with him AVe placed our 
floral offermgs there and after the usual prayeis returned to the house The 
barbed wire gate closed behind us and the sentiy took his usual place It 
was only 7-30 They were to guard us till Sam 

At 7-45 a m , the IGF came Gandhiji took up his stick to walk out 
“No, Mahatmaji, wait a few minutes,” he said, 

We all waited m the verandah At the stroke of 8 the IGF led the 
way He took Gandhiji and' Hr Sushila m his own car, the rest of the 
party followed in anothei We passed out of the baibed wire exactly after 
spendmg 90 weeks m that place The District Commissioner and the Folice 
Commissioner had come to see us off 

As the Inspector-Geneial of Fohee’s car cio&scd the barbed wire the 
Folice officer stopped it and, I learnt later, that it w as to serve on Dr Sushila 
a notice prohibiting hei from communicating to any one the happenmgs 
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inside the Aga Khan Palace duiing the period of detention Gandhip asked 
her to sign it ** Wh3' not there one foi me ^ he had lemarked 

Theie was none The authorities were afiaid that he would refuse to 
go our if they served him with anything of that sort The rest of the party 
coming after were also served with similar notices They hesitated to sign 
them till some one reasoned out that aftei all to sign was not to accept the 
restrictions imposed Gandhiji had not attached any importance to the 
prohibitoi V Older ‘‘ The order is wiitten m such wide and vague terms that 
they cannot seiiously expect any one to obej^ it We shall find out what it 
means ’’ With these words, he later asked Dr Gilder to get it defined by 
the Home Department of the Government of Bombay 

As the car drove up to Painakuti Gandhiji became very pensive He 
was thinking of Ba It was she who had been so keen to get out of jail 
She did get out of it befoie us, but that was not what she had longed for 
‘‘Yet I know she could not have had a better death,’’ he murmured "‘Both 
Ba and Mahadev laid down their lives at the altai of the Goddess of Fieedom 
And they have become immortal Would they have attained that gloiy 
if they had died outside prison ” 

Gandhiji ’s Release and After 

Gandhiji’s release was the signal for thousands of silent and helpless 
well-wishers of the nation to come forward wuth their respective prescriptions 
tor the chronic malady of the body politic But most of the recipes were 
meant to act upon Lord Wa\ell who by this time became established as an 
admmistrator with a personality — ^not a mncompoop nor a figurehead and 
rubber-stamp It was reported m the press at the time of Gandhi’s release 
that the Viceroy was not m Delhi and that his whereabouts were kept a 
closely guarded secret Two weeks after the release, a canard m the Press 
went the length of suggestmg that Lord Wavell had gone to England for 
securmg the release and would be negotiatmg with the War Cabinet the solu- 
tion of the larger problems of the Indian deadlock The canard had two 
noteworthy features about it, — fiist it painted Loid Wavell as a man of action 
and secondly it indicated the measure of trust reposed m him by the public 
at large as one capable of big things The release of Gandhi himself was a 
big enough affair And to connect the event with the reported visit of the 
Viceroy to England had this much of romance m it — ^namely, that the proce- 
dure so imagined was closely modelled after that of Lord AUenbey who went 
to England, fought with the Cabinet and secured the release of Zaglul Pasha 
in 1922 

While appeals to the Viceroy constituted one set of prescriptions, others 
demanded that Gandhi should, after recovery, take an early opportunity 
to meet Mr Jmnah Gandhiji’s answer to Allama Mashriqui’s telegraphic 
request in this behalf ehcited a prompt reply from Gandhi that his request 
of last year’s to Jmnah stood and that he was always prepared to meet 
Mr Jmnah This gave an opportunity to the Dawn — ^Mulsim League Organ, 
to demand that Gandhi’s letter to Mi Jmnah dated 4-5-44 soon after his 
fast, through the Viceroy which was not sent to him at the time but the news 
and purport of which was mtimated to Mr Jmnah, be now pubhshed 

Mr Gandhi’s letter from the detention camp, Yeravda on May 4, 1048, 
reads thus 

Dear Quaid-e-Azam — ^When sometime after my incaicexation, 
Government asked me for a hst of newspapers I would like to have, 
I meluded Dwwn in my list I have been receivmg xt with more or less 
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regularitj^ \^henever it comes to me I read it carefully I have 
followed the pioceedings of the League, as leported in the Daztn columns 
I noted your invitation to me to write to ^ ou Hence this letter 

‘ I welcome your invitation I suggest our meetmg face to face 
rather than talking through correspondence But I am in your hands 
I hope that this lettei will be sent to ^ou and, if you agree to my 
proposal, that the Government will let ^^ou visit me 

“ One thing I had better mentioned, There seems to be an ‘ If ’ 
about your mvitation Do you say I should write only if I have changed 
my heait ^ God alone knows men’s hearts 
“ I would like you to take me as I am 

“ Why should not both you and I approach the great question of 
communal unity as men determined on finding a communal solution and 
work together to make our solution acceptable to all who are concerned 
with it or interested in it ^ ours smcerely, M K Gandhi ” 

It IS difficult to understand why the Dawn should ha\e set such a stoie 
by its pubhcation Obviousl;^ they on the other side knew its contents, 
must have known them, then and there — at any rate must have knowm 
that it did not concede the piinciple of Pakistan If so, the problem should 
have been well on its wa^ to solution if not soh ed b> this time The fact 
was that the times were not consideied propitious for Mr Jinnah In the 
Punjab, thmgs went wrong foi him The Go*vernment of India released 
Gandhi without so much as a pievious — ^let alone consultation with him, — 
intimation to him He had all along been say mg Withdraw the 

August Resolution and write to me ” Now what should Mr Jinnah think 
ot the Punjab Premiei who had defied him and of the Government of Ind’a, 
rather, the Viceroy who neglected him? On the top of it, people 
were asking him to see Gandhi Of couise, it was not in his hne of 
thinking much less acting, to call on Gandhi himself He had not said a 
syllable on his wife’s death a courtesy extended to Gandhi by the Viceroy 
and the former Viceioy, Lord Halifax Allama Mashnque who had all 
along been repudiating any political intentions, now come forward on the 
top of aU these events with the suggestion somewhat emphatically made 
to Jiimah that he must see Gandhi If at this juncture Gandhi’s letter be 
published to which he made a leference m his telegram to the Allama, that 
would show — ^would it not — ^how non-committal it was ? But the Dawn 
must have discovered on the contiary that the letter would not put Gandhi 
in the wiong Indeed no one has succeeded so far in puttmg this “ semi- 
naked Fakir ” m the wrong That is where he scores over others unwittingly 
And as a matter of fact, it is he that has all along put others in the wrong 
So does his letter dated 4th May, 1948 to Mr Mohmed Ah J mnah To start with, 
Gandhi states he is a regular reader of the Dawn and through it, studied the 
proceedmgs of the League Conference at Delhi He has noted Mr Jinnah^s 
invitation to lum He hastens to respond The invitation is conditional 
He sets aside the condition and plainly states that it xs not easy to know what 
is in one’s heart “ God alone knows ” it For the rest he asks to be taken 
for what I am ” He contmued to be what he had all along been What 
followed the prompt publication of this letter deserves a passmg notice The 
Dawn was disappointed and characterized “ that letter ” as a “ dead letter ” 
Were they expecting that Gandhi had conceded the prmciple of Pakistan 
and that it was satanic because Gandhi did not concede the prmciple There- 
fore a new approach was pleaded for by the Dawn Nor did Mr Jmnah have 
anything to say on the subject As usual he would take his oTvn time to 
move m the matter 
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There \\eie not however, factors and forces wanting in the country 
amongst cultuied and responsible Muslims of the nationalist bent of mind, 
that stood four square agamst revivmg by such talks the moribund cult of 
Jmnahism Professor Mapd who is one of such, published at the time a 
strongly woided letter m this behalf 

The All-India Muslim Majlis was the latest to step into the field though 
at its inception Dr Latif said that it would be better to lemain in the League 
and work from within 

Gandhi’s release began to engage the attention of the Commons 
Mr Shmwell spoke of it as a temporaiy lelease 

Inconsistent and even paiadoxical as it may seem at fiist sight, there 
was nothing inscrutable m the use of the woid “tempoiaiy lelease” by 
]VIr Shmwell after its declaiation to be unconditional “Tempoiaiy” relates 
to time “Unconditional” relates to conduct Gov’^ernment made no 
conditions with Gandhi but men like Shmwell who used the woid “Tempoiaiy” 
obviously knew Gandhi’s temperament bettei than most Indians knew who 
lesented such language Gandhi w^as not the soit of man to take restraints 
and restrictions on his liberty lying In the fulness of time, he w ould doubtless 
wiite to the Vicerov, disclosing his mind and making his pioposals — it might 
be for meeting the Viceioy, it might be for meeting the Woiking Committee, 
and in the absence of a satisfactoiy leply, he would smoothen his way back 
to jail Alieady he was told by Government that any statement he might 
like to send to the News Chro7iicle in i espouse to the Edit oi s’ invitation 
would not be allowed intact but might be censoied That was the first 
lebuff The next might be m leply to his proposition to the Viceioy and that 
would decide whether his release was to be temporaiy oi otherwise 

Apropos Gandhi’s declining to make a statement regarding his life in 
detention and his views on the pesent situation unless assured that there 
would be no mutilation, it transpires there has been no special discrimination 
against Mr Gandhi’s statement but the authorities appear to have refused to 
give the assurace that his message going out of India would not be oensoi ed 
under the ordinary eensoiship rules 

The position, however, was that all letteis and telegiams leaving India 
were censored and the authorities seem unpiepaied to waive this practice 
in the case of Mi Gandhi’s statement 

Mr Gandhi, m an interview with the Bombay coiiespondent of the 
News Chronicle^ London, gave a cr 3 rptic two-hnes answer to seven questions 
submitted to him regarding the charge contained m the Government oi 
India’s official pamplrlet entitled “ Congress Besponsibility for the Dis- 
turbances 1942 43,” published m February, 1943 

Said Mr Gandhi with great emphasis “ I have complete and categorical 
replies to all the charges As soon as I get well and if I am left free I shall 
deal with the questions put ” 

The questions referred mainly to two chaiges levelled m the official 
pamphlet (1) that Mr Gandhi, before the August 8 Resolution, “ had 
already expressed the intention of negotiating with Japan ” , (2) that the 
Congress was “ a chque which it has already been shown to be thoroughly 
defeatist m outlook ” The leferences occurred on page 11 of the pamphlet 
It was pointed out in the questions that on these two charges the feeling 
was based that Mr Gandhi was pro- Japanese and thab the disturbances 
following his anest showed “previous preparation ” 

Mr Gandhi who, it was obvious was deeply huit and angeied by these 
charges, appeals fully determmed to clear himself and the Congress of these 
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accusations before vvorld opinion It is significant that in his answer he 
refers to his continued freedom after recovery of his health as hypothetical 
In view of the official statement that Mi Gandhi’s lelease is ‘‘solely on 
medical grounds,” it is rehably reported that the Congress leader on his 
recovery may mvite the Go\ ernment of India to re-intern him 

It IS interesting to note that Lord Halifax who was made an Earl on 
Jime 8, 1944 was adequately rewarded for all his labours as the loud speaker 
m U S A of “ His Master’s Voice ” m Britain It will be remembered that 
on the very day that Gandhi and the Workmg Committee were ai rested 
(9th August, 1942) Lord Halifax made a statement and right enough on the 
day on which Gandhi was released (though on medical grounds), namelv 
6th May 1944 Lord Halifax, in the course of a speech at Washington said 
that the Atlantic Charter contained nothing that had not been British pohc\ 
for half a century 

Simple self-determination, ’ he added, “would not workm the cases of 
Palestine and India because of the existence of religious and racial problems ’ 
On page 296 of Apper son’s Enghsh Proverbs and Proverbial Phiases 
appear these lines “ From Hill, Hull and Halifax, Good Lord deliver us ’ 
The fust date given for the quotation is 1594 This httle note is in honour of 
Halifax m 1944, 6th Ma\ 

At this point we ma\ appropriately review the political position m the 
country as one might see it from a distance or preferably from a height 
The political situation, was somewhat eased b^^ the release ot Gandhi It is 
one of nature’s tricks that as the dawn heralds the nse of the Sun in the 
East, the Moon tends to sink below the horizon m the West It was a strange 
comcidence indeed that events in the Puniab should have been clinched 
and have culminated mthe triumph of theihremierand a thumping — it might 
be only for the tune — ^reverse or the Quaid-e-Azam Mr Jmnah’s deteinima- 
tion to measure swords with both the Viceroy who had spoken on geogiaphical 
unity of India and the Governor of the Punjab who had exhorted all 
forces to rally round the Punjab Premier, was foiled and he was worsted 
in the fight 

A second feature was the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Halal to the 
Executive Council of the Governor General, when he was individually the 
author of a pamphlet on an alternative to Pakistan and jointly a signatorv^ 
to the fifteen-year plan both of which were declared by the League Leaders 
to be agamst the League Plan and League Interests 

A third event was the conversion of the National War Front mto a 
National Welfare Front with an Indian as President m place of Mr J Griffiths,, 
who was a retired ICS and had made a reputation of his own m Midnapore 
The impatience and importumty with which pubhc demand had been 
made for the release of Gandhi and the Congress Workmg Committee which 
found vehement expression m India and reached its climax m the representa- 
tion by 114 editors m India and 28 editors m Bntam, were accentuated by 
the release of Gandhi, on the groimd, as many put it, that the release would 
pave the way for Hiindu-Muslim Unity, the solution of the deadlock and 
co-operation m war effort 

Mr Amery, reply mg in the House of Commons on June 15, to an 
inquiry whether, in view of the freedom now enjoyed by Mr Gandhi, the 
present detention of Congress leaders was likely to be reconsidered, declared 
“ The release of Mr Gandhi, which was ordered solely for reasons 
of health, has no bearmg on the continued detention of Congress leaders 
The number of persons remaining m detention on May 1 was 8,508 ” 

H C Vol— n— 39 
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It was Intel eijting foi the niembeis of the Woiking Committee to watcli 
fiom inside their places of detention these well-meant but ineffective stiuggles 
of outsideis foi the settlement of the problems by a shoit cut and they sat 
non-ehalant in then guest homes with the thought which in Splenger’s words 
m Man and Technics xuns as follows 

“ We aie bom into this time and must biavely follow the path to 
destined end Oui duty is to hold on to the lost position without hope, 
without rescue, like that Roman soldiei whose bones were found in 
tront of a dooi in Pompeii who dm mg the eruption of Vesuvius died at 
his post because they forgot to relieve him That is greatness That 
IS what it means to be a thoroughbred The honomable end is the one 
thmg that cannot be taken from a man ” 

Only the tranquillity of the thought was rudely distuibed by a lettei 
published m the l^ess in the middle of June 1944 which pui ported to 
emanate from the pen of Dr Syed Mahmood, ex-Minister of Education, 
Bihai and was addressed to his Communist son m Patna It purported 
to comey the opinion from inside the foit regarding its anti- Japanese 
chaiacter Unfoitunately, however, there were two versions of it — one 
contammg I and the other We (Italics ouis — Ed ) But Dr Syed Mahmud 
himself did not appeal to feel that *‘we" misrepresented him oi his 
colleagues The lettei was the subject of comment by outsiders (as we 
leaint later) to the effect that “ these men are ciackmg” and also it became 
a subject of comment (as we heard later) on the radio It should have 
gladdened the hearts of the Buieaucracy to hope that the ciack would soon 
become a breach 

Over three weeks had elapsed since Gandhi was leleased Wild were 
the speculations during those three weeks legaiding his future moves One 
such guess was that he would make a statement at the end of May which 
might lead to the lelease of the Congress leadeis Some even thought that 
he might withdraw the Bombay Resolution But Gandhi was firm as a rook 
and on May 31, Gandhi released his letter to Dr Jayakar, which runs as 
follows 

JUHU, 20, 1944 

Deal Di Jayakai, 

The country expects much from me I do not know how you feci about 
this release I am not at all happy I feel e\en ashamed I should not 
have fallen ill I tried not to, but failed at length I feel that they will 
imprison me as soon as I am declaied fiee liom the piesenfc weakness And 
if they do not arrest me, what can I do ? 

I cannot withdraw the August Resolution As you have vciy propeily^ 
said, it is mnocuous You may differ about the sanction It is the breath 
of life for me I am silent till 29th Meanwhile, shall I send Pyaielal to you 
That too depends upon your health, I know you aic none too well 

Youis sincerely, 
(Signed) M K GANDHI 

In imitmg Libeial leadeis like Sapru and Jayakar and Sastiiai loi 
friendly consultations and advice, Gandhi was only discjiarging his urgent 
duty to these tiuly emment and able politicians who had stood by him 
and the Congiess throughout this period of wellnigh two yeais This time 
the Liberals, the All-Party LeadeisandtheNon-Party Leadeis and the Indian 
Christians and the Jamxat-ul-Ulema (the last two as ever before) stood by 
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the Congiess Gandhi’s lettei to Di Ja^akai stating that he cannot withdraw 
the August Resolution was published in Birmingham Post, which says 
“ Such influence as IMr Gandhi could ha\e used for good, and at one time 
seemed willing to use for good, he foimally disclaims His influence foi 
e\ il must alw a\ s be kept m restraint — ^but alwa\ s in such fashion as to prevent 
him fiom becoming the maitjr he seems to aspire to be In a word, the 
wise plan would appear to be to lea\e Mr Gandhi at large, piovidmg only 
that he does not use his freedom to become once agam what he was before 
his last imprisonment — an active menace to India’s peace and good cider 
The less his mfluence in India now the better foi India, and a certain gra\ e 
responsibility may attach to the elements in Britain which, on the not 
unreasonable ground of admiration for 'Mr Gandhi’s peisonal quahties, 
continue to insist on his influence Constructively it might perhaps be 
suggested that Government could help the ending of the Gandhi myth by 
taking more seriously some Hindu leaders whom Mr Gandhi has always 
overshadowed — ^Rajagopalachari is the name that first occms though there 
may well be others ” 

From this lettei which was nevei meant to be published, it is evident 
that It contamed nothmg to be concealed Sooner or later, the world and 
the Gktvernment of India must know what Gandhi had m his mind To 
those that knew Gandhi mtimately, it should have been clear as daylight 
that he would not recede one jot or title from the August Resolution of 
Bombay, 1942 In the letter under reference after making a preliminary 
reference to his illness, which by this time, became far more severe and serious 
than Gandhi’s cheerfulness or the levity of a section of critics outside might 
hav^'e led one to believe, Gandhi proceeded to refer to the aforesaid Resolution, 
the withdrawal from which, if not of which (individually) was demanded by 
Lord Wavell The Rt Hon’ble Mr M R Jay akar’s characterization of the 
Resolution as “ innocuous ’ was quoted in the letter prmted above 

Hardly had the letter been pubhshed, when public mind was greatly 
exercised over its contents and over the definite opmion expressed therein 
on the crucial question of the day The release had raised hopes — ^not of a 
wnthdrawal and surrender and exit of prisoners by the back door, but of 
some device which Gandhi also could contrive by which without humihation 
to either side, Gandhi could effect the release of the Congress leaders and a 
simultaneous settlement of the vexed question of the deadlock honourable 
to both sides If that was the measme of confidence, the Indian pubhc had 
in Gandhi’s capacities and resources, why could the same pubhc not exercise 
sufficient patience based upon such hopes mstead of expressing impatience 
looted in fears ^ Did they, frankly speaking, expect Gandhi to withdraw 
the August Resolution of 1942 and straightway cause Congress to committ 
pohtical harakiri No, they beheved that a via media would be discovered 
If so, the discovery must be made by a joint effort of Gandhi and Government 
and until then the two parties would remain m their respective positions as 
they were on the 8th of August, 1942 From that position, Gandhi would 
address, as he would have addressd 2yeais previously, a letter to the Viceroy 
and then should evolve a course of action leading to some kind of under- 
standing But there were some who honestly thought, though perhaps 
erroneously, that the situation on the 1st of June, 1944, was quite different 
from that of August 8, 1942 Then it was feared that a multipronged, 
large scaled, Japanese invasion of the country, might be impendmg Now 
it was only a threat of attack, the measure and manner of which were well 
known to be on a limited scale Apart from the scope for difference of 
opmion on this latter point, the fact remamed that so far as the Congress 
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"WciS concerned, this Ibody iicvei banked its liopcs, oi Is id its plans on tlic 
off chance oi near piospect of a Japanese attack on India — small oi large 
local oi extensive To the Congiess, the question was one of cieating the 
necessai> conditions of backgiound and foregiound which would enthuse 
the nation to a high degiee of war effoit, and enable theleadeis to extract 
liom the people then highest measure of service and saciifice That pioblem, 
that aim and that pui pose, remained the same in June, 1944 as m August, 1942 
or Apiil, 1942 Whether Gandhi staited aught or not should not be judged 
fiom the contents of this lettei and lightly was its publication piefaced b\ 
Secietai}^ Pyaielal’s warning that no deeper meaning should be lead into 
it, considering the fact that it was a piivate letter to a fiiend not meant fot 
publication To lead such a lettei wiitten on the spui of the moment, shori, 
cryptic and peisonal, as if it were a communication addiessed to the Viceiov 
were unfau to the author as it was unjust to the context 

It was early recognized in Riitain and America, howevei that the 
release of Gandhi could not be merely dismissed as the release meant to prevent 
an old man fiom dying undei Government’s caie Gandhi’s restoiation to 
the chess-boaid of politics is like the lestoiation of the castle on to theboaid 
when the last pawn has i cached the house of the castle , and then the casth 
woiks wondeis So too did Gandhi by his powei to move to the light, to the 
left and to the fiont, any numbei of “ squaies ” (house) accoidmg to the 
lequneiiients of the occasion His fiist move was the publication of his 
lettei His second move was to circulate the correspondence between Lord 
Wavell and himself between Januaiy and April, 1944, ^ e , during the foui 
months pieceding his release on May 6th (1944) along with othei papers 
Theie remains the coirespondence that passed between Gandhi and the 
Government of India This began m July, 1948 Gandhi biokc his fast on 
the 8id March, 1948 The pamphlet of “ Congiess Responsibihty foi dis- 
orders was published on the 22nd Februaiy at the height of the Fast when 
Gandhi’s life was hanging m the balance Two days aftei he had bioken 
his fast, he applied foi a copy of the pamphlet and got it in the month of 
April After laborious search and reascarch, Gandhi prepared his leplv m 
July and sent it to Government of India who slept ovci it till Octobci when 
Sir Richard Tottenham’s insulting and offensive reply was sent on the 
14th October By this time, Gandhi’s letter to Lord Linlithgow had been 
received and rephed to and theie is every reason to believe that that lettei 
stimulated the depaitmg Viceioy to direct a rejoinder to be sent to Gandhi's 
reply to the pamphlet And as one could only expect it, the rejoinder was 
m right royal Linlithgow tone and spiiit 

The conespondence is of interest only to this extent that Gandhi directly 
reiterated his request to be permitted to contact the Working Committee 
In his letter dated October 26, 1948, he said 

“My talk with them might have some value from the Government 
standpoint Hence I repeat my offer But it may have no such value 
so long as the Government doubt my hona fides Aa a Satyagrahi, 
however, inspite of this handicap, I must reiterate what I hold to be 
good and of immediate importance m the terms of war efforts ” 

If Gandhi sent his reply in July, it was not as if he was losing time in 
dischargmg so urgent a duty The duty was not merely urgent but involved 
laborious work m collectmg and collating various detached articles, inter- 
views and statements fiom all of which detached sentences had been taken 
by Government and adopted as charges Apart from this fact, Gandhi 
was engaged in preparing replies to Sir Reginald Maxwell, Lord Samuel and 
Mr Butler coirectmg the serious errors on which they had based then 
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speeches m the Cential Assembly m India and m the Lords and the Commons 
in the ears 1942 and 1943 on the political situation or on Kasturha’s illness 

The coirespondence throi?vsaflood of light on important points emanating 
from both sides There are — ^as theie must of course be — in it pomts of 
agreement as well as of divergence of view Both sides agree that India 
should be friendly to Britam all of which, however, was pubhshed b> 
Government themselves m a collected form Both sides agree that this 
fiiendliness must fructify into co-operation, in war effort Gandhi on his 
part wholly suppressed his personality in his letters and spoke only as the 
accredited representative of the Congeiss Wavell spoke as the Viceroy 
in the fullest sense Wavell urges co-operation Gandhi agrees But 
co-opeiation means different things to the two mightv combatants To 
Gandhi, it is co-operation on equal terms with the Biitish To Wavell 
It means co-operation in a subordinate capacity Equahty is not a mechani- 
cal or algebraical entity It is a psychological fiuctification of a sense ot 
tiustfulness Trust alone begets tiust and mutual trust piomotes mutual 
regard which is the foundation and proof of equahty On WavelFs 
pait, His Excellency repeated the two hackneyed chaiges “that India 
lost confidence in British abiht^^ to defend India and was prepared to 
±\ke advantage of our supposed military straits The shrewd statesman 
that he was Wavell should ha\e discerned the obvious inconsis- 
tency between the two charges Those who lost confidence m Britain^s 
capacity to defend got nothing by a bargain with such Government A 
stoiy is told of how a iich man of Tarantum wanted to enter mto a bargain 
'>ith the De\ il — ^namel;y, that if he v’-as made the richest man m the country, 
he would exchange his soul with the Devil’s The De\il declined the offei 
siying that if he were to be the richest man he would not have a soul 
What should the Congress gam by entering into a baigain with a power 
whose capacity to defend the counti 3 r it had no faith m ^ That the Congress 
said so IS a fact The Congress had no faith m Britain’s capacity to defend 
India even as she could not defend Burma, Malaya and Smgapore by hersell 
and without the aid of the people of the country That was why the Congress 
offered help — ^moral and material, on condition that Congress herself would 
be placed in such a position as would enable it to enthuse the people That 
position was one of freedom and equahty — ^not subjection and slavery 
To grant such freedom to a subject nation — India, would be to quit India 
— 1 e to give up the power hitherto exercised by Britain over India That 
was the least India would and did demand in bemg asked to participate m 
war effort directed towards resisting the Japanese yoke — ^and with it the 
British yoke 

With the grant of freedom follows the identity of economics and pohtics 
Hitherto, British Government had undertaken to do all thmgs for the ward, 
think for him, work for him, plan for him and defend for him But these 
paternal and patriarchal luidertakings would be out of place when the ward 
was claiming freedom and in the result, claimmg to think and act, to plan 
and defend for himself Lord Wavell’s anxiety, therefore, to proceed with 
the economic rehabihtation of India while yet she was awaitmg freedom was 
only to pursue the beaten track of Imperialism One would be inchned to 
laugh at the Viceroy and his colleagues girding up their loins to cure the 
malady of mflation, to get a just settlement of the Sterhng debt of Britain 
to India and to resist the revision of the financial adjustment between 
India and Britam m regard to wai expenditure Lord Wavell had, however, 
the courage and honesty to admit face to face, to Gandhi that he does not 
accuse him or the Congress “of any wish dehberately to aid the Japanese ” 
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This "v^as a deviation fiomthe clumsy and crooked charges brought against 
both by Loid Linlithgow and his colleagues and his boss, Mi Ameiy But 
apart from all these details, there remained the fact that Gandhi re- 
quested Lord Wavell to put him into touch with the Woiking Committee, 
but this request was not even leferred to in the Viceroy’s reply dated 28th 
March, 1944 It is a matter of elementary commonsense that as pointed 
out by Gandhi, decisions reached by common consent by a public body, could 
not be annulled by any individual and that the question of conscience could 
not arise as pointed out by the Viceroy As a matter of fact. Government 
were about to take Gandhi to the Working Committee and he was due at 
the Ahmednagar Fort on the 5th May, 1944 But illness intervened and 
Gandhi was released on the 6th May Not, therefore, till Lord Wavell and 
his masters at Whitehall agreed to such a course and gave up the “sinistei 
and poisonous meanmg ” they had attributed to Gandhi’s call to Britain 
to “Qmt India” could there be any readjustment of relations between Biitam 
and India on the basis of a genuine “give and take” and certainly not on the 
basis of “ all chaff for me” or “all the blows are yoms and all the spoil is mine ’ 

Lord Wavell banked upon the co-operation of the majority of the Indian 
population That co-operation is not of the Indian population even if it be of 
a majority but of people who are too poor, too ignorant and too timid to resist 
the approaches of Government officers Really, however, is it a majority 
let alone the question of co-operation ^ If so, why is Lord Wavell unwilhng 
to hold elections to the Legislatures ^ The truth was levealed by Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon when on the occasion of his address to the Royal Empire Society 
m London as a War Cabmet Member in reply to a query fiom an elderly 
gentleman as to why general elections were not being held m India he said 
frankly, “because Congressmen would be returned ” That is the Truth 
Truth comes not merely out of the mouths of babes but also out of the mouths 
of the prize boys of the Bureaucracy Lord Wavell as a man of shrewdness 
and wisdom ought to have known, and doubtless knew, that Congressmen 
had the majority ofvoters on their side, not Government While this is the truth 
about “majority” the realities about ‘co-operation’ also should have been 
considered Lord Wavell desired the co-opeiation of the party which re- 
presented a measure of ability and highmmdedness In reply Gandhi 
mvited co-operation from Government with the representatives or the people 
If, as has been just pointed out, the majority of the voters were on the side 
of the Congress, co-operation was due from Government with the representa- 
tives of the people who ought to be and always are the natural leaders of 
the country But there was danger that in the process principles would 
be whittled away Thus there was doubt that if the “Quit India” Resolution 
could be accepted and acted upon, it would have immense world- wide signi- 
ficance It would be proof of bold imagination and would show that 
Britain had accepted the war for what it was, had renounced Imperialism 
which was a cause of war and so, Mr Gandhi’s phrase have made real war 
effort m a war to end wars If it is, however, said that “contemporary 
circumstances again intrude” the answer is that to Gandhi, the philosopher 
and ideahst, contemporary circumstances can never stand in the way of the 
observance of eternal prmciples ” 

That was not aD The Resolution of August 1942, was declared by the 
Statesman (India) as, though not morally wrong, yet tactically inadvisable 
commentmg on the correspondence between Lord Wavell and Gandhi 
between February and April 1944 the Statesman wrote referring to the meanmg 
gven to “Qiut India” by Gandhi as “charged with the friendliest feeling for 
Britam m terms of the whole of humanity ” “But many people who are not 
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specially interested in India ha\e lately come to feel like Mr Gandhi 
that the leaders of the United Nations are slow in realizing that the war is 
not an isolated phenomenon but a symptom of world change which ma^ 
be guided in two wa^s, — the totalitarian or the democratic or not guided 
at all, in which event other wars will almost certainly follow Since the 
Atlantic Charter, there has been no proclamation of equal imagination 
and scoie It is important to get down to details ” 



CHAPTER XXV 
Wavell Doctors 

The pace at which the Government of India moves is that of a snail 
while the direction is that of a crab It is neither qmck nor correct It 
leminds one of what W J Brown, m p said in the Commons m March 1948, 
on the question of the refoim of the Foreign Office In attacking the pro- 
posals of the WTiite Paper on the subject, he said “This document repre- 
sents to my way of thinking a classic example of the conservative political 
methods m action May I define it for the benefit of this House and poste- 
tity It is the conservative method No 1 ‘Do not move unless you are 
obliged to ’ No 2 ‘When you aie obhged to move, move as htLle as you 
nan ’ No 3 ‘When you do move, make it appear you are doing a favour ’ 
No 4 ‘Nevei move forward but only sideways ’ This is exactly what this 
document does ” And what do the Government of India do ’ First m 
October 1989, they stated, when lequired to declare their war aims that they 
had not defined them themselves in Europe and much less could they define 
them m then application to India This is No 1 , ^ c , not movmg at all Then 
came stage No 2 of moving as little as they could in August, 1940 when 
they said they could do nothing without the assent of a bundled million 
Mushms, a fifty mdlion gioup of Harijans and the Indian States but that they 
would tiy to Indiamze the Viceroy’s Executive Council This was not 
agreed to and Individual Civd Disobedience stepped in with the result that 
stage No 3 came in and Cripps was sent to India when Government appealed 
to be doing a favour by offeimg to confer Dommion Status on India with the 
light to determine her own attitude towards the Commonwealth or Empire 
oi Empire and Commonwealth Then there were the proposals regarding 
the States in which figured the Prmces and not the people, the right of a 
Province to cut out of the Indian Union and the reservation of the Defence 
and Wai departments under the Comraander-in-Chief, and then the show 
of favour of a Constituent Assembly These were rejected and followed by 
the stage No 4 m which Government began to move not foiwaid but side- 
ways In July 1941 and 1942 and 1943, there was an expansion of the 
Indian element in the Viceroy’s Executive Council in instalments When 
the last expansion took place, the New Statesman and Nation (May 8, 1948) 
wrote as follows 

“The Viceroy has now filled the vacancies m his Council caused by 
the resignation of several of its Hindu Members during Mr Gandhi’s fast 
The new comers are not an impressive team, but the most significant 
point about them is that the composition of the Council now realizes 
Mr Jmnah’s ideal of parity in numbers, between Mushms and Hindus 
When once this precedent is established, it will be claimed by the mino- 
rity community as a vested right This seems a reckless innovation ” 

The Indian problem proved to be a multilateral one involving mole than 
one party, each of which centered roimd a personahty although it was really 
a umcentral one, entailmg on the British surrender of their power The 
latter had worked up the country to such a pitch that not only did they create 
fissiparous conditions but almost succeeded in accustoming the people to the 
thought — not convincmg some of them that unbridgeable chasms exist 
between community and community, minority and majority and Princes and 
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people When theiefore Gandhi was leleased on May 6th and set about 
probing foi a solution of the deadlock, he as lepresentmg the Congiess had 
to deal with Loid Wavell acting foi the Biitish and Mr Jinnah acting for the 
League 

Lord Wavell in his correspondence with Gandhi in piison stated some- 
what self-complacently that he was getting the co-operation ol the majorit\ 
of Indians It will not do foi us to chaiacterize what this co-operation was 
like We shall take the veidict of the Nerv Statesman (April 22, 1944) again 
which emphasized the uigency of granxmg amnestv in India and transferring 
the India Ofiice to the Dommion Secretary In the conespondence, howe\ei 
with Gandhi, Lord Wa\eU got hold of the wiong end He wanted Gandhi 
and the Working Committee to take the initiative No doubt he had gi\en 
up the Tottenhamese of ‘sack cloth and ashes’ of regrets foi the past and 
guarantees foi the futuie and m his communication written to Gandhi, 
had stated as follows (dated 28th Maich, 1944) 

“I believe that the greatest contiibution that the Congress Pait\ 
can make towards India’s welfare is to abandon the policy of Non- 
co-opeiation and to join wholeheartedly with the other Indian parties 
and with the British m helping India forward m economic and pohtical 
progress I think that the greatest service you could do to India would 
be to advise unequivocall}^ such co-operation ” 

Again it may be recollected what Lord Wavell had said m his speech to 
the Legislature on the 17th February, 1944, his first political utterance He had 
clearly stated that “he could not advise the release of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee as long as the pohc> of non-co operation and 
even of obstruction was not withdrawn ” Nearer ‘home’, there emanated 
an observation in London in 1943 by Sir Reginald Dorman Smith, Governor 
of Burma who explained how the poeple of South East Asia viewed the British 
attitude “Neither our word nor our intentions are trusted in that part of 
the globe The reason for that is not far to seek We have fed such coun- 
tries as Burma with pohtical formulas until they are sick of the sight and 
sound of formula which had come to be looked upon as a British means ot 
avoiding a definite course of action ” 

It was while matters stood thus that Gandhi wrote a letter to Loid 
Wavell on the 17th of June (40 days after his release) and suggested that he 
be given permission to mterview members of the Workmg Committee or rf 
that could not be done, to grant him an interview (with the Viceroy) ob- 
viously to convmce him of the necessity for his meeting the Workmg Com- 
mittee Lord Wavell dechned the request and suggested that Gandhi 
might write to him when he was fully recovered, if he had any new points of a 
constructive character, to suggest This reply did not take India by surprise 
at all for had not Mr Amery given the same reply m the Commons on Mav 
4th to the effect that he could not permit Gandhi meetmg the Workmg Com- 
mittee ^ 

It has been the practice of Gandhi whenever he was released from prison, 
to take the mitiative m respect of measures mtended to break the deadlock 
which had occasioned his imprisonment or unravel the tangle which had led 
to a movement of Satyagiaha imder his guidance and leadership Those 
who are acquainted with •^e history of the Congress, must be well aware how 
when Gandhi and his 26 colleagues were released on the 26th January, 1931, 
after the Salt Satyagraha movement, Gandhi wrote a letter to Lord Irwin on 
the 18th February askmg for an mterview with him as man to man Bbstorv 
has recorded the profound success that came in the wake of that mterview 
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Even so Gandhi wiote to Lord Wa\ell on June 17th asking foi an intervieu 
with the Working Committee ox with him ‘if you will see me before deciding ’ 
Here is the lettei 


Deal Friend, 


“ Nature Cure Clinic, 

6, Toddiwala Road, 

Poona, June 17th 1944 


But foi the fact that this letter is along the lines of your pre- 
occupation I should not have troubled you with an> lettei fiom me 

“Though there is little cause for it, the whole country and even 
many fiom outside expect me to make some decisive contiibution to the 
general good I am sorry to say my convalescenL.e threatens to bo 
fairly long Even if I was quite well, I could do little or nothing unless T 
knew the mmd of the Working Committee of the Congiess I pleaded 
as a prisoner for permission to see them I plead now as a fiee man foi 
such permission If you will see me before deciding, I shall gladly go 
wherever you want me to, as soon as I am allowed by my medical ad- 
visers to undertake long distance tra\elling 

“I have circulated among friends, foi piivate use, copies of the 
coirespondence that passed l:^tween the authorities and me duiing 
detention I do feel, howevei, that in fairness to me Government should 
permit its publication in the press 

“My address will be as above till 30th instant 

I am, 

Yours Sincerelv 
M K Gandhi” 


To this letter Lord Wavell sent his consideied reply on the 22nd 
June, 1944 which runs as follows 

The Viceroy House, 

Dear Mr Gandhi, Delhi, 

22nd June 1041' 


I have leceived youi lettei of June 17th In consideration of the 
radical difference m our points of view which appealed in our lecent 
correspondence, I feel that a meeting between us at present could have 
no value and could only raise hopes which would be disappointed 

“I ?m afiaid that similar considerations apply to your request to 
see the Working Committee You have recently made public youi 
adherence to the ‘Quit India’ Resolution which I am afiaid I do not regaid 
as a leasonable oi practical policy foi the immediate future 

“If after your convalescence and on furthei reflection you have a 
definite and constructive policy to propose for the furtherance of India’s 
welfare, I shall be glad to consider it 

“Since you have circulated, without any reference to me, the corres- 
pondence which passed between us and it has in consequence appeared 
m the press, I have given instructions for the publication ol the whole 
of the political letters which were written during your detention 


Yours Sineeiely, 

Wavell 

1 *.4. to be the habit of Lord Wavell if he may be judged from his 

lettos and his speeches that he makes up his mmd fairly fast but does not 
It a^inst further influencing When on February 17th (1944) he spoke 
e OTe the Cental Legislature, he said that the thoughts then expressed were 
his hret thoughts and that he was open to suggestions Here too dwelhng 
up^ the radical difference in our points of view,” and statmg that “a meeting 
c een us could have no value,” he concluded by makmg a graceful 
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leference to Gandhi’s convalescence and asked foi any “definite and cons- 
tructive policy” he might have “to piopose on further reflection ’ Gandhi 
did not take long to reflect There are no devious ways to explore, no intri- 
cacies of pohtics which he is not able to appioach along the straight paths of 
Truth and overcome by the simple strategy of Non-violence 

A new chapter in the histoiy of India and of the Congress had opened 
with the release of Gandhi Much was expected of him by both sides — ^the 
people and the Government The former expected him to exercise his magic 
wand and convert their state of depression and sense of fiustration into a 
state of hope and faith The latter expected him to surrender his profound 
sense of self-respect — mdividual and national, forsv ear his hfe long principles of 
Truth and Non-violence and offer abject co operation m non-political spheres 
of national welfare as the defeated party To his people Gandhi stated that he 
had neither the Philosophers’ stone that con\ erted the baser metal of his 
weak and depressed following “with little faith” into gold nor the elixir of life 
which would put strength and courage into their flagging spirits To the 
Government he was equally frank and unequivocal He reasserted the 
philosophy of his hfe, a life based and bmlt upon the bedrocks of Truth and 
Non-violence which sought expression through Civil Disobedience and non- 
violent non-co operation, weapons open to every citizen however humble, and 
at all times however difficult The advice to the people m the closing words 
of the Bombay Resolution remained, namely, that when the leaders were taken 
away (if and when the movement had been inaugurated) each man and woman 
would become his or her own leader True it was that Civil Disobedience 
reqmred a certain atraospheie and if that was not possible, there was non- 
violent non-co-operation open to everyone At the particular moment, 
thought Gandhi, people were hemned in by evil and non-co-operation with 
evil was always a duty before them A huge burden got on their backs and 
that weight must be got off Co-operation in the non-pohtical domains of 
food and economics was not possible Only a National Government could 
achieve those high and mighty purposes As for the Government’s expecta- 
tion that Gandhi should withdraw the August Resolution, express condemna- 
tion of the acts of violence in the past and give assurances that he wordd 
not restart Civil Disobedience during the tenure of the war, his answers were 
explicit and categorical The August Resolution consisted of two parts — 
the national demand and the means of attaining it For all the world, Gandhi 
would not abate the National demand by a jot or tittle Transfer of power 
through a National Government is the s%ne qua non of a good understanding 
between Government and the Indian nation As for the means, Gandhi made 
it clear that his lepresentative character and Generalship of the movement 
ceased with his imprisonment, that he could only speak to his audience as an 
individual and that not even as a Congressman, foi he had ceased to be one 
since 1935 although he had a big place m the hearts of his coimtrymen The 
authority given him had lapsed on account of his imprisonment He could 
not judge his coimtrymen or their alleged acts of violence, for judgment, 
he must have obviously thought, could not be unilateral Government would 
be as much m the dock as the people And to rake up old sores was good for 
neither Apparently he remembered Lord Irwm’s advice and exhortation 
to him in 1931 during the progress of the Gandhi-Irwm negotiations when the 
former demanded an enqmry into Police Excesses Lord Irwin said “Do 
you think I am not aware of them"^ An enquiry would only rouse passions 
on both sides and disturb and destroy the chances of that peaceful atmos- 
phere for which we axe striving, by each side seeking to marshall its evidence ” 
And when Gandhi laid further emphasis on his demands Lord Iiwm asked 
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‘‘Mr Gandhi, do you want to humiliate That was the end of the de- 

mand It was in this spirit probably that Gandhi would neither condemn 
the alleged popular e's.cesses nor perhaps ask for the investigation of Govern- 
ment’s leonine violence But he was equally emphatic m his warning to his 
countiymen that he would not countenance any the least trace of violence 
in his followeis It was thus that Gandhi made his position clear (1) that he 
had never staited Civil Disobedience, (2) that his authorization in that behalf 
and his generalship ceased, (3) that Civil Disobedience always required and 
implied an atmosjphete (which was wanting at the time), (4) that non-violent 
non co-operation with evil was always open to the people, (5) that he could not 
take it upon himself to 3 udge the conduct of the people in the past, (6) that 
he should warn the people against violence in the future, (7) that he could not 
abate or whittle down his national demand and (8) that no co-operation was 
possible in non-pohtical spheres, without a National Government which alone 
would make co-operation possible in political no less than non-pohtical 
affairs These thoughts were expressed in an address to the Maharashtra 
representatives who met Gandhi m Poona and they constituted virtual reply 
to Lord Wa'v ell’s letter dated the 22nd June answering his own ot June 17 
Just at this t’me there was a small but significant amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 so as to enable the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief to go on leave moie fiequently than once in five years which the Act 
provided for 

Five weeks had elapsed since Gandhi was leleased The world was on 
the tip -toe of expectation that he would use his wonderful lesouices to evolve 
a formula which might ease the deadlock, that he would say something to 
clear the way foi fiesh pourparlers This he did on the 9th July, 1944 He 
gave an interview to Mr Gelder of the News Chronicle^ not for publication in 
India but for communication to the Viceioy m Dellu In this interview which 
however, was piematurely pubhshed in the Times of India ^ Gandhi, said — 

‘T have no intention of offering Civil Disobedience today I cannot 
take the country back to 1942 History can never be repeated Even 
without the authority of the Congiess, if I wanted to do it I could stait 
Civil Disobedience today on the strength of my supposed influence with 
the masses, but I would be doing so merely to embairass the British 
Government This cannot be my object ” 

Gandhi further said that theie was a diffeience between what he would 
ask today and what was asked m 1942 Toda}^ India would be satisfied with 
a National Government in full contiol of the ciVil administration This was 
not the position in 1942 And also Gandhi said 

“I have to take up the thread that was broken by the Government 
m 1942 I was fiist to negotiate and, on failuie, to offei Civil Resistance 
if I thought it necessary I wanted to plead with the Viceroy I can 
only do so when I know the Working Committee’s mind ’’ 

On the question of the misfire of his interview with Mr Gelder, Gandhi 

said 

“I passed nearly 3 hours with Mr Gelder distributed over three 
days in order that he might know the whole of my mind I believed him 
and still beheve him to be a well-wisher of India as he is a lover of his 
own country and I accepted his word entuely when he told me that he 
approached me not as a journalist principally but as one desiring to see 
that the deadlock was resolved While I declared my views with ab- 
solute freedom, I told him that his first business should be to go to Delhi 
and if he could reach the Viceregal thione, he should see the Viceroy 
and give him what impressions he had gathered Having myself failed 
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to get an inteiview -with the Vicexoy I felt that Mi Geldei being a re- 
portei of a prominent English daily might be able to sei% e the cause 
The publication, therefore, at this stage of an abstiact of t^\o interie%’is 
seems to me to be misfired I theiefore propose to give you tvo sets 
After handing over two authorised statements. Mi Gandhi observed 
‘‘Throughout these interviews I have not spoken as a Hindu I have spoken 
as an Indian first and last My Hmduism is my own — I peisonally think 
it embraces all faiths Theiefore, I have no authoiit}^ to speak as a represen- 
tative Hindu That I respond to the mass mind and the masses know me 
instinctn ely is a fact which cannot be gainsaid but I ha^ e not built my case 
upon It 

“As a representative of sta^agiaha as I know it, I felt it m 3 duty to 
pour out my heart to an Englishman who I thought and still think, is a 
sympathetic listener, and I claim no furtner autlioiit\ foi m\ \iews I stand 
by every w ord that appears in the tw o statements I ha\ e gl^ en to \ ou, but 
I speak on behalf of no one but myself ’’ 

Owing to bad weather Mr Gandhi had to he at full length on a cushion 
all through the interview with the journalists today He said he was at 
Panchgani “trying to rebuild my broken body ” He continued “If I had 
not seen you all these days it was because I was also prompted bv regard for 
my health I want to get well quickly an^ be m full w 01 king order But 
things are so shaping themselves that I might not be able to carry out that 
wnsh The statements being before the public, I ha^e to watch reactions 
and deal with misunderstandings I do not expect that I shall want to deal 
with criticism at all, but msofai as theie is misundei standing I will have to 
remove them if I possibly can ’’ 

The following are the mam points in Mi Gandhi s tw o statements 

( 1 ) Mr Gandhi could do nothing without consulting the Congress Work- 
ing Committee 

( 2 ) If he met the Viceroy he would tell him that he sought the interview 
with a view to help and not hinder AUied war effort 

(3) He has no mtention of offermg Civil Disobedience Hisotry can 
never be repeated and he cannot take the countiy^^ back to 1942 

(4) The world has moved on dunng the last two years The whole 
situation has to be reviewed de novo 

(5) Today he would be satisfied with a National Government in full 
control of civil administration 

( 6 ) Ml Gandhi would advise Congress participation in a National 
Government if formed 

(7) After independence was assured he would probably cease to function 
as adviser to the Congress 

Gandhi^s next act was to condemn sabotage and under giound activities 
In a statement issued to the Press he condemned sabotage, saying that 
it is all violence and that it had done harm to the Congress movement On 
the other hand he exhorted the workers to take to Constructive Programme 
and mentioned fourteen items 

Mr Gandhi said “If you shaie my conviction that underground activi- 
ty IS not conducive to the growth of the spirit of activ^e Non-violence, you will 
discover yourselves and take the risk of being imprisoned, believing that 
imprisonment thus undergone itself helps the freedom movement ” 

He continued “The question most discussed with me by visitors is 
whether I approve of underground activities These include sabotage, the 
pubhcation of unauthorised sheex;s, etc It has been suggested to me that 
without some workers going underground they could have done nothing 
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Some ha\ e contended that destruction of property, including dislocation oi 
communications, piovided that safety of human life could be insured, should 
suieh be counted as non-violence Examples of other nations as having not 
hesitated to do all these things and much worse have been cited My reply 
IS that no nation has, so far as I know, deliberately used Truth and Non- vio- 
lence as exclusive means foi the attainment of freedom Judged by that 
standard, I say unhesitatingly that undergiound activities, even though 
utterly innocent in themselves, should have no place m the technique of Non- 
violence 

"‘Sabotage and all it means, including destruction of pioperty, is m itsell 
violence Though these activities may be shown to have touched the imga- 
gination of some people and roused their enthusiasm, I have no doubt that 
they have haimed the movement as a whole 

‘T swear by the Constructive Programme” and he recounted the items of 
that programme 

In effect he made it plain in case Britain declared India independent, that 
he would agree to advise the Working Committee to withdraw the portion 
of the Bombay Resolution i elating to sanctions and to take pait m war effort — 
mateiial and moial But he himself said his part in the affair would be not 
to obstruct it He then answered how he would advise the Woikmg Com- 
mittee if ever such a situation should aiise, mto which of two puiposes, he 
would give preference to 2,000 tons of food to be rushed to a famine stricken 
area, oi 2,000 tons of munitions to be rushed to a battlefield 

Great events hke great men aie born together When Gandhi gave his 
assent to ceitam pioposals on the communal problem as set forth by the 
League during his fast in February-March, 1943, httle did he dream that one 
day these proposals would see the light of day with added developments 
simultaneously with his mteiview with Mi Stuart Gelder of the News Chrom- 
cle m the first fortnight of July 1944 Gandhi doubtless explained their coin- 
cidence as an accident and in saying so, he spoke the bare truth But these 
accidents shape themselves m a form and synchornise with one anothex at a 
time which are m confoimity with what one might call hisborical necessity 
When C R reached Poona at the end of June 1944 being unexpectedly late, 
m seeing Gandhi aftei his release and when Stuart Gelder reached Panchgani 
equally unexpectedly in the 1st week of July, there could possibly be nothing 
premeditated about them Yet they happened together, so releasing for the 
“knowledge of the public on the one hand and the authorities concerned on 
the othei”, the communal proposals and the proposals for the solvmg of the 
deadlock They may look like two accidents, but they are live factors in the 
course of history, not hfeless phenomena of naturp, nor dry formulae on living 
or dead men’s lips They come together, live and progress together very 
much like the water and the fish m the sea or hke the mind and the soul in the 
individual Accidental as they may seem in their incidence, it is only by 
their commingling that they deteimine the shape of things to come, and 
fashion the course of history That these should happen was sufficiently 
strange, but that they should happen through the agency of personalities 
whom the world took for mere memoiies of the past, whose lives the people 
might have regarded as forgotten chapters of history, was all the more con- 
vincing evidence of the working of inscrutable forces in the affairs of human 
life What should one say to the lucubrations of men like Sir Alfred Watson 
who seeing the Sun caught up in an Eclipse thought that the Solai effulgence 
was gone — gone no more to reappear Whosoever saw the great eclipse on the 
20th of July and thought that the world would thereafter be immersed for 
ever in impenetrable darkness Yet the editor of Great Br%ta%n and the JEastp 
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an obscure ^eekl\ of England, had the foolhardiness to saj that Gandhi’s 
influence was on the wane, that he was d>ing foi intei viewers who would 
not come and for publicity which was no longer to be his ]Mr Stuart Gelder 
of the News Chiomcle cleared the atmosphere of all miasma and exposed 
Gandhi to the public gaze even as he once was like the Sun of the 20th July, 
emerging with all his radiance, from the umhias and the jpenumhras of the 
orbs whose shadow had for a while obscured his brightness Did Sir Alfred 
Watson think that twenty-one months of echpse in the Aga Khan’s Palace 
obscure the intellect or darken the imagination or warp the faculties of Gandhi^ 
No Gandhi ga\e pi oof of the Are that was burning within him and was 
burnishing his intellect, without in the day-to-da> talks that he gave press- 
men who sought him out m-spite of his poor health and the mclement weather, 
making statements that threw the minds of the buieaucracy into confusion 
and impaled the Viceroy and the Secretary of State and the Piemier on the 
horns of a dilemma There they were unable to catch the beast by the horn 
oi lelease themselves from its buttings Mi Gelder has contributed a long 
article dated the ISth Jul 3 ^ to the Press ( Times of India ) to disprove Sir 
Alfred Watson’s mendacious accusations 

To make a long story shoxt, Gandhi, having emeiged from his twenty- 
one months’ confinement and fiom the sorrows of his bereavement, shone 
resplendant like the ladiant oibs in the Heavens and released day in, day 
out his statements to the Press which shot forth like so many meteoric emana- 
tions Once again he spoke hke a man descended from on high Indeed he 
was the vehicle of a voice fiom the heavens He spoke with raie inspiration 
and acted with a daring and dash that took by surprise his ciitics who had 
thought him a spent force He lose like a rocket into the heights of politics, 
ethics and economics in one bound and remained theie shedding light on pro- 
blem after problem which had puzzled alike his protagonists and his detrac- 
tors Now he gave his full support to the communal formula on what was 
popularly but loosely known as the Pakistan problem Now he threw out 
challenges to the pmssant British Power which thought that by crushing his 
frail body and driving him to the gates of death, they had crushed his spirit 
But neither Mr Churchill who had vowed that he should crush Gandhism 
nor Mr Amery who had compared him to that arch intriguer Father Joseph 
alias His Grey Eminence, could get a moment’s purchase over his soul after 
burying him ahve for twenty-one months m the Aga Khan Palace Like the 
proverbial Fakir who goes mto Samadhi for four months in a tomb hermetical- 
ly sealed and emerges not only very much ahve but chastened and exalted, 
he emerged fiom his entombed abode in Poona where all human contact was 
cut olf from him during the days of his health and vigour, and emerged 
too with a new vigour and claiity, with added intellectual alertness and 
augmented spuitual discernment Today it was a British journahst, to- 
rnorrow it was a provincial minister, now it was the Sikh League, then it was 
tne Hindu Maha Sabha, at one time it was the Muslim press, at another it 
was the thundermg attack of a London Times and on a third it was the sly 
pinprick of its reactionary counterpart in India, that Gandhi found himself 
assailed by, and to one and all of them he had a sweet reprimand, a ready 
repartee, a forensic rejoinder, or a parental admonition Did he go back 
upon his passion for an mtegral and undivided India m endorsmg C R ’s 
proposals ^ No His support to them was not inconsistent with his advocacy 
of India’s mtegrity for he was puttmg the copmg stone on the arch of a Hmdu- 
Muslim understanding by urging ‘‘an agreement between the two unions m 
regard to Defence, Commerce, commumcations and other essential purposes ” 
That would build up a super-Central Government, treating Pakistan as a 
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legion and Hindustan as a bigger legion within the meaning of Professor 
Coupland’s pioposals Did people deciy that his proposals to the British for 
loosening the political deadlock were only Cripps’ Proposals If so, he re- 
torted, it should he absolutely simple to accept them for that very reason 
Did the public say that he was agreeing to the vivisection clause of Sir 
Stafford, on account of which it was that he had turned away promptly and 
jiroudly from them m April 1042 at Delhi ^ He distinguished at once be- 
tween the two by saying that his scheme did not touch the States as Cripps had 
contemplated In lepudiating the authority he had been invested with by 
the Bombay Resolution he did not deny himself the light to advise Congress- 
men to pursue their peaceful activities, such as were permitted to them before 
the Resolution of August 1942 (Bomba>) But the most interesting, as 
indeed, the most mstructive of his leiomdeis, was his reply to the Hon’ble 
Mr Gazdar, Home Minister of Sind, who abused his position as mimstei and 
made serious insinuations, nay charges against him in regard to subveisive 
activities The episode is worth hstenmg to 

While Gandhi was heroicallv cairymg on his labouis foi advancing the 
cause of India’s Independence there appealed on the fiooi of the Smd Legis- 
latiue, the Home Minister of the Piovmce who in defending the loicible 
pievention of a member of the Smd Legislative Assembly from exercising his 
light of attending a meeting of the Assembly said “Oui information is that 
since the lelease of Mahatma Gandhi, the subveisive movement had been 
lestaited throughout India and that leading personalities behind that move- 
ment were again trying to dnect it ” He referred m this connection to the 
escape from Kaiachi Jail of three undeitrial prisoneis in the Mairiot Road 
Dacoity Case Gandhi hastened to nail the he to the counter by saying that 
‘‘all the information that I have gatheied since my discharge is absolutely 
contrary to the statement ” He proceeded to add that throughout this 
anxious period, his attempt had been to show that he was opposed unequi- 
vocally to sabotage and the like He repeated once again explicitly that he 
had never had an opportunity of starting Civil Disobedience and that th( 
authority vested in him by tlxe A I C C had expired on his imptisonmeni 
and could not automatically be revived on his discharge fiom prison on 
medical grounds “Therefore,” he added, “assuming that Civil Disobedience 
can be described as a subversive movement which I deny” even that cannot- 
be offered by anybody on behalf of the Congress But he mged that normal 
activities of a puiely peaceful nature must be carried on even if restrictions 
were imposed on them And he hoped that the authoiities, if at all inclined 
to respond to his advance, would not interfere with such activities as were 
permissible before August, 1942 At the same time he took every opportu- 
mty to dm into the pubhc ear that sabotage should not be embarked upon, 
that underground activities should be given up and that the fourteen points 
of his constructive Programme should be pursued 

The Indian correspondents of the British Press began to bait “the old 
and obviously troubled man” as Edward Thompson puts it, {Manchester 
Guardian, July 29, 1944) “gomg through whatever he says line by line to 
score debating points ” If Gandhi spoke for the Congress he was scorned 
as being totahtanan and dictatorial If he took the reasonably democratic 
line that unless allowed to consult his colleagues, he could speak for himself 
only, he was sneered at that his offers were worthless and it was hinted thal 
he was “playing politics ” They sneered at Gandhi saying that Pakistan 
could come only after the war ended, but they saw nothing to sneer at when 
Britain offered India self-government only after the end of the war They 
saw nothing wrong m the condition with which promise of complete self- 
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government for India was coupled, namely, that Indians do first agree In 
this connection, Edward Thompson narrates an mteresting story 

“There is, however, one precedent (though not strictly historical) 
for our benevolence in India When Baldur was killed, the Morns pro- 
mised that he should return to life on one clear condition, that all crea- 
tures mourned him This generous stipulation was nearly met — but not 
quite After the world had been thoroughly searched, a “mmority’^ was 
discovered, an unpleasantness, the disguised evil spirit, Loke, who 
flatly refused to join the general giief ” 

Dr Johnson had something to say about an ideal Government of India 
“All distant power is bad I am clear that the veiy play for India is a des- 
potic governor for if he be a good man, it is evidently the best Government and 
supposing him to be a bad man, it is better to ha\ e one plunderer than many 
A governor whose power is checked, lets otheis plunder that he himself may 
be allowed to plunder, but if despotic, he sees that the more he lets others 
plunder, the less there will be for himself So he restrains them ’’ (Voltaire’s 
India Alex Aionson, Hindusthan April- June 1944 ) 

In July 1944, there was debate on India in the British Parhament We 
pass over the debates in the Lords and the Commons for they abound m a 
repitition of the same old maxims and platitudes, the same repitition of Cnpps’ 
scheme and the same emphasis on minorities Only reference has to be made 
to the remarks of the mover of the subject, IMr Pethick Lawrence who had 
closed his speech m a previous debate demandmg Mr Amery’s head on a 
charger for there was no one word of irritation shown by him, nor one strong 
sentiment Apparently the debate was an agreed one 

Even as the public were eagerly expecting the projected meeting be- 
tween Gandhi and Jinnah, there fell a bolt from the blue m the pubhcation of 
Gandhi- Wavell correspondence of July- August 1944 In it one came across 
the refusal for the third time by Lord Wavell of Gandhi’s request for an inter- 
view with His Excellency or with the Working Committee In addition. Lord 
Wavell restated the position of His Majesty’s Government on the Indian situa- 
tion The statement was outspoken and was largely a reiteration of the Cripps’ 

Proposals with added emphasis on the need to satisfy the “other minorities” 
amongst whom were prominently mentioned by His Excellency, the Depressed 
Classes Otherwise, the conditions for the formation of a National Govern- 
ment during the war would not be there One thing is certam, namely, that 
a composite Government formed durmg the war and after a successful meet- 
ing of Mr Jmnah and Gandhi, would have greater chances of team work arising 
from that spirit of harmony and homogeneity which must necessarily sprmg 
into existence after an understandmg between the two leaders, than if it had 
been formed during Cripps’ time With a Cabmet working m corporate and 
co-operative spirit, the possibihty of creating conventions which might even 
go the length of compellmg the Governor-General to conduct and comport 
himself as a constitutional ruler, was obviously greater than if a like 
Government had been formed m the Spring of 1942 These positions were 
undoubtedly before the British Government and the Viceroy, and apart from 
the changed situation m the war itself such a change m the communal rela- 
tions in India would have meant a good deal in the direction of strengthening 
the national purpose and advancmg the cause of national umty m India 
Accordingly, it was not merely the Congress and the League, as repeatedly 
proclaimed by Sir Stafford Cripps at the time, or even as particularized by 
Lord Wavell himself m his speech of the 17th February, 1944 before the 
Central Legislature whose support was canvassed, but Lord Wavell felt it 
necessary to mention the Depressed Classes and other mmonties whose agree- 
H C Vol n-— 40 
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inent, he said, \\as a condition preiequisite to the foimation of a National 
Go\einment during the i\ai, a statement which provoked Gandhi to say 
that many moie factors might any day be produced from the con]urer’s bag 
Really vhat happened since September 1943 was that whereas Lord Wavell 
still only the Viceroy designate m September 1943 spoke at the Pilgrims’ 
Dinner of his mental handbag in which he found a place — though the third and 
list, for the loosening of the political deadlock, after coming to India and 
spending ten months, he found his mental handbag changed by a turning of the 
magicia n’s w and in to a physical conjui er ’s bag fi om which any number of obsta- 
cles to the loosening ofthe political deadlock could be produced by one shake or 
one shuffle This was not merely disappointing but vexatious to a degree 
Othrcwise Lord Wavell’s letter of August 15th, 1944 only repeated, in 
less ambiguous and more direct language the conditions for a National 
Governm^t set forth in the Cupps’ Proposals Criticism has been made 
of the Viceroy’s letter that he w'as raising a difficulty m separating the Civil 
from the Military duties and departments of the Central Government while 
Sir Stafford Cripps, it was said, had not only raised no such difficulty but 
actually planned the transfer of Civil duties to representative members of the 
Executive Council, reserving Military duties with the exception of a few minor 
ones, to the Commander -in Chief Lord Wavell did not refuse to assign 
these Civil duties to the members of the representatives of National Govern- 
ment \^at Gandhi had demanded — let it be remembered — ^was not merely 

the appointment of a fewConegess members, a few League members and afew 
mmority representatives to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, but that these 
members should be made responsible to the elected members of the Central 
Legislature m respect of the Civil Departments What Lord Wavell said 
was that the Civil and the Mihtary were so intimately intermixed that while 
a kind of separation was conceivable on the basis of the members being 
responsible to the Viceroy, no cut and dry separation was possible on the 
basis of the members of the Executive Council being responsible to the Legis- 
lature for the Cml Nor had Cripps visualized any separation of the Civil 
and the Military departments with a view to transfer of responsibiity to the 
Legislature In other woids, Gandhi’s demand was for a dyarchy in the 
Central Government, the Civil being the transferred department, worked on a 
basis of responsibility to the Legislature while the Military was to be a re- 
seived department much like Land Revenue and Law and Order m the 
Montfoid Reforms or the Sei vices imder Provincial Autonomy 

A second point on which Loid Wavell’s letter was subjected to severe 
criticism was that the formation of a National Provisional Government was 
made conditional upon there being an agreement m principle amongst the 
important groups and minorities of India befoiehand on the methods by 
wiuch the future constitution should be formulated At the first sight this 
demand looked absurd as the constitution was a thing to be evolved by a 
Constituent Assembly atafuture date elected fiomamongst the members of the 
various legislatures sitting as one electoral college and electing their representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly on the basis of proportional representation 
To ask that now the principles upon which such a body would draft a constitu- 
tion for India at some future date should be agreed upon almost appeared 
to be like putting the cart befoie the horse But the suggestion was not per- 
haps preposteroits because all that was meant was that there should be the 
agreement suggested on certain broad aspects which were not unfamiliar 
to the public even m Cripps’ Proposals It may be remembered that Cripps’ 
Proposals made the right of evolving a constitution by the Constituent Assem- 
bly subject to the right of any province not to jom the Indian Union, Se- 
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condly though it was not mentioned m so many words, the Proposals stated 
“whether the States join the constitution or not, treaties entered into with 
them will have to be revised in the light of the changed situation Thus 
the option of joining or sta^^ing awa> from the Indian Union was given to the 
States as well It is these two broad principles — to call them principles was 
almost a misnomer and a parody — thatweie held in ^lew bySu Stafford who 
meant his proposals to be taken en bloc and were again being visualized by 
Lord Wavell After this lengthy but by no means laboured defence of Lord 
Wa veil’s position as stated in his letter dated August 15th, 1944, we are left 
no less in the lurch than we were by Cripps’ Proposals India was to be 
dependent, Indians had to participate in war effort not as free men but as 
slaves Indian freedom was to be a thing of the future made possible only 
on the basis of piior agreement amongst the important groups and minorities 
Lord Linlithgow had extended recognition to the Hindu Mahasabha in 
his statement of 8th August, 1941 Three ^ ears later, Lord Wavell extended 
recognition to the Depressed Classes as another factor E\ery j^ear the 
minorities tended to grow in entities There were, of course, the Sikhs, and 
who knows that the Christians, the Jams, the Jews and the Par sees, the non- 
Brahmms and the Maharattas, the Jats and the Rajputs, the Pathansand the 
Marwaris might not be produced from the Viceroy’s ‘conjurer’s bag’ ? Gandhi 
all but despaired and expressed his agony 

‘Tt IS as clear as crystal that the British Government do not pro- 
pose to give up the power they possess over the 400 mdlion unless the 
latter develop strength enough to wrest it from them I shall never lose 
hope that India will do so purely by moral means ” 

Gandhi did not say that he had the hope or confidence in the unfailing 
potency of the moral means He anyway wanted moral strength to be deve- 
loped to wrest power from the British 

All the while, Lord Wavell’s intention seemed to be that the Congress 
and the League should no longer dream or think of a National Government 
as contemplated by Cripps’ Proposals Times had changed The Japanese 
whose invasion of India was quite on the cards in March- April, 1942 had come 
and gone by August 1944 Lord Wavell’s letter was dated 15th August, the 
day on which South France was invaded and by the 17th August the Bill of 
Clearance of the last Japanese having been driven out of the Indian soil was 
published in the Indian Press, a piece of news which must have been before 
Lord Wavell on the 15th when he wrote his letter to Gandhi If that be so 
the British did not stand m need of India’s wholehearted participation m war 
effort, nor was the Congress in a position to revive Civil Disobedience To 
Wavell’s mind, therefore, it was a mockery to speak of Congress participation 
m any war effort The Congress offer, of war aid he must have thought, 
would be too httle and m any case, came too late Accordmgly he conceived 
his letter in a new style But if the Congress and the League wanted a transi- 
tional Government, certainly, they could have it for the askmg of it provided 
there was a prior agreement amongst the Hindus and Muslims and important 
parties and groups in the country “m prmciple upon the methods by which 
the future constitution should be formulated ” 

For one thing we may recall the fact that Lord Wavell only wanted 
an agreement between the two mam parties, namely, Hmdus and Muslims 
for the purpose of a National Government, in his speech of February 17th, 
1943 But now he goes farther It has been explamed earlier, however, 
that this agreement meant no more than the acceptance en bloc of the Cripps’ 
scheme The difference between then{\^4i2) and now (1944) was that Cnpps 
was then agreeable to the formation of a “ National ” (transitory) Govern- 
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ment though the Congress took up the attitude of not accepting the clauses 
relating to Dominion Status and right of secession to Provinces and to States 
Cupps did not break the negotiations at any rate, upon this aspect of the 
matto If the question of the Viceroy’s veto had not been raised by the 
Congiess then, possibly no obstacle would ha\e been raised by Sir Stafford 
to the formation of a National Government in 1942 But in 1944, Lord 
Wavell wanted the whole scheme with its preamble, its conditions and 
terms to be accepted Nay more He wanted beforehand an agreement 
of the impoitant parties on the method of evolving the constitution That 
was the progress India made at the end of two years’ struggle and suffering » 
It was a Victor’s treaty with the vanquished, a repetition of Veisailles, and a 
visualization of the coming Vansittartism over Germany that Loid Wavell, 
the mihtaiy Viceroy and soldier Statesman was obviously seeking to impose 
upon the Congress and India ^ 

After this reply of Lord Wavell’s (dated 15th August, 1944), one might 
as well enquiie what His Excellency had meant by asking Gandhi to submit 
to him (m his letter dated 22nd June) ‘‘ any definite and constructive policy 
you may have to propose ” Anglo-Indian dailies like the Times of India 
none too fiiendly to Gandhi or the Congress considered the scheme embodied 
in Gandhi’s interview with Mr Gelder of the News Chronicle, such ‘ a definite 
and constructive policy ’ and the Statesman of Calcutta and Delhi which had 
nevei minced its words agamst the Congress, urged that the interview sought 
by Gandhi with Lord Wavell be conceded Lord Wavell as well as Mr Amery 
had thrown to the wmds the proposals of Gandhi ‘‘ as unworthy of being 
regarded as even a starting pomt for discussions ” and what was woise there 
was an attempt to scotch the Gandhi-Jmnah conversations by the indecent 
haste with which the Viceroy published his reply of August 15th to Gandhi 
Nor was the idea of Lord Wavell {vide his speech February 17th) that “ a 
small committee should sit over the preparation of the future constitution” — 
an idea repeated in his letter of 15th August, correct whether fiom the stand- 
point of time or of purpose, supposing such a committee was to be formed, 
w hat should be its composition m order that it might serve any useful purpose‘s 
When Pakistan was on the anvil with two astute smiths, hammers m hand 
working at it, when the other committees of India were being convulsed by 
this fissiparous proposal which, once started, tended only to multiply the 
fissions and fissures ad infinitum, it was not an easy matter for a non-official 
committee to agree either upon composition or terms of reference Apart 
from this, even supposing that such a committee was formed and worked 
to a frmtful end, that end would be but temporary and liable to challenge 
if adopted as the ticket later foi Provincial and Central elections and then 
for the Constituent Assembly Was it right, was it even sensible that a 
committee should have queered the pitch for the future Constituent 
Assembly*? No, the idea was meant to sidetrack the Congress working on 
the hues of a National Government After all Constituent Assembhes have 
followed national or transitional Governments and Constituent Assemblies 
are meant to work out solutions of intricate problems aiising from conflicts 
between groups, parties and communities To say that all such conflicts 
should be composed beforehand is to ask for conclusions before deliberations 
even as the judge of old asked for the tallest tree on which to hang a person 
before he even proceeded to address the jury Supposing for a moment one 
visuahzes such a fools’ errand m its inverted order, who should take the 
mitiative — ^the Congress ^ which had already been the butt of communal 
attacks or one of the communal groups ? At the time Lord Wavell wrote, 
Govemm«it had already reeognijged the leader of the Muslim League, in 
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Mr Jinnah, repiesentmg a section of a religious group, then an infinitesimal 
mmority of the Haiijan group in Dr Ambedkar, next the Sikh group whose 
representative Sir Jogendia Singh was already m the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, later the Hindu Mahasabha whose president Mr Savarkar was 
talking of Hindudom In addition, there were the States who were given an 
important place both m the Federation of 1935 Act and in the Cripps’ Propo- 
sals of 1942 while the States’ people weie altogether omitted in both these 
though they formed a fourth of India’s population and occupied a thud of 
India’s area Besides these, you had the Scheduled Classes dwelhng in non- 
regulation areas If Gandhi was to have taken the mitiative, the proposal 
meant that he should sit m conference with Mr Jmnah, Dr Ambedkar, 
ignormg the President of the- All India Depressed Class Organisation, Master 
Tara Singh, Mr Savarkar, the Nawab of Bhopal, the President of the All- 
India States’ Peoples’ Conference and the Presidents of the Anglo-Indian 
Conference (Mr Frank Anthony), and of the All India Christian Conference 
There was still the Parsi Panchayat to reckon Thus would the Assembly 
be a conglommerate of heterogeneous groups who m spite of the recent 
seimonization from Lord Linhthgow, Mr Amery and Lord Wavell on geogra- 
phical unity, were being encouraged to think in compartments of rehgion 
and not in terms of nationalism If Lord Wavell had asked for some kind 
of understanding amongst the important elements of Indian population in 
order to form the transitional Government that would have been a different 
matter and m the absence of such agreement, some kind of arbitration could 
have been brought into play But the Viceroy went behind the time of 
Cripps and demanded unity, the absence of which it was that had led to the 
Cripps’ Mission httle reahzmg that geographical umty imphed and mcluded 
national umty 

Let us at this stage review once again what Lord Wavell wrote to 
Gandhi In his letter dated 27th July, Lord Wavell stated that His Majesty’s 
Government had attached certam conditions to the scheme embodied in 
Cripps’ Proposals whose object was to safeguard the mterests of the racial 
and religious mmorities. Depressed Classes and the Indian States Only 
on the fulfilment of those conditions, added the Viceroy, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to mvite Indian leaders to take part m an interim Government 
which would operate under the existmg constitution Then His Excellency 
proceeded to deal with the indivisibdity of responsibihty for Civil and 
Mihtary functions of Government It would be profitable to compare this 
statement with Cripps’ interpretation of the Draft IDeclaration m the course of 
a broadcast talk on the 30th March, 1942 Sir Stafford said 

“ In the past we have waited for the different Indian commumties 
to come to a common decision as to how a new constitution for a self- 
governing India should be framed and because there has been no agree- 
ment among the Indian leaders, the British Government have been 
accused by some of using the fact to delay the granting of freedom to 
India We are now givmg the lead that has been asked for ” 

But what did Lord Wavell do two years and a half later ^ He reverted 
to the pohcy abandoned by the British Government m sendmg the Cnpps’ 
Mission and His Majesty’s Government must be a party to such a reactionary- 
plan Sir Stafford at any rate had not climg to such an absurd proposition 
as now formed the sheet anchor of Lord Wavell Surer measures could not 
have been conceived to ridicule India’s claim to Swaraj and ensure certain 
failure if the Indian leaders walked mto the snare so set up m the name of 
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well-meaning advice to hasten the far off Divine Event ” of Indian 
Independence It will be readily seen that the demand of priox unity in 
piinciple “on the method by which the future constitution should be 
fermed,” was apait from its foie-aft chaiacter, opposed to the Britisher’s 
favourite aigument that fellowship m work as m a tiansitory government, 
cairied on with a common ptupose by the representatives of the different 
communities would generate and help to promote that harmony and good 
imderstandmg which ages of argumentation might never succeed in creating 
ox fostering The enormity, therefore, of the line of thought pursued by 
Lord Wavell in his famous letter of the 22nd July became at once the subject 
of univeisal attack, the force of which consisted not only in showing up the 
perversity of His Excellency’s reasoning as pointed out earlier, but in the 
contrast between the positions taken up by Cupps in 1942 and Wavell in 1914 
The situation became so delicate that official circles, whatever the expression 
may mean, felt the necessity of explaining (away) the famous letter Thus 
interest gathered round the question whether the Cupps’ offer was intact in 
all its comprehensiveness as stated by Lord Munster (25th July, House of 
Lords) and in all its generous amplitude was stated by Mr Amery (28th July, 
House of Commons) or whether the Viceroy’s letter (dated August 15th) 
to Gandhi amalgamating the two stages contemplated by Cripps into one, 
held the field Accordingly on Satuiday, August 26th, there appeared an 
elaborate and laboured explanation from the pen of the Delhi Correspondent 
of the T%mes of India who hung it on the peg of the weekly ‘Pohtical Notes’ 
by Candidus which had just appeared in it 

There is httle doubt after all these vindications of Wavell and vitupera- 
tions against him that he wanted to short-circmt the issue of National Govern- 
ment and pass on to the formulation of a constitution Regret has been 
expressed m certain quarters that if only Cripps’ offer had been accepted, 
a National Government would actually have been operating at the time 
Wavell made his statement Ah, but would that be a National Government, 
— a Government composed doubtless of the nominees of party leaders, but in 
no way owing allegiance to any but the Viceroy I Such appointments 
had been made m the past Like Sir Samuel Hoare, they might have held 
many portfolios from ‘ Air Ministry ’ to ‘ India,’ from ‘ Foreign Ministry’ 
to ‘the Admiralty’, from ‘ Home Secretary’ to ‘ Lord Privy Seal’, showing 
“ astonishing capacity to endure the arrows of outrageous fortune of a 
pohtical battle ” But they could have like the Abbe Sieyes who was asked 
what he had done in the Great French Revolution, only faithfully replied 
“ I kept alive ” Could these fourteen members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Coimcil have ever formed a “National Government” worth the namc^ 
No, let not India cry for the fleshpots of Egypt The land of Canaan flowing 
with milk and honey was still afar The way lay through wilderness but the 
leadership was unfaihng Faith brought Mannah from the Heavens Faith 
m prayers drew water from the rock at the touch of Aaron’s rod There was 
the ‘ pillar of cloud ’ by day and the ‘ pillar of light ’ by night The 
waverers had no future, nor was the future for those who would not endure 
the toil of struggle and the suffermg of effort 

Wavells come and go but India remains for ever Empires come and 
go but Indian nationahsm remains for ever And to the man of vision as 
1 3 the man of faith, a radiant future lit with freedom emblazoned on the skies 
was but the one guide, the one monitor and mentor, the one destiny that 
should bend all energies to the only task before the country — the task of 
emancipation from the iron grip of the foreigner 
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TWO EPISODES 

(a) Gandhi-Jmnah communion through G R 

Gandhi who had begun to deal with Lord Wavell, soon aftei his release 
did not plan to throw Jmnah into the shade and strike up an agreement with 
the Britisher That was repugnant alike to the Congress and to Gandhi 
The latter ’s great purpose in life was to carry the whole country forward 
and develop momentum in the nation by developing velocity no less than b} 
mobilizing mass To leave out a recognized oiganization and plaj for a^i 
advance in collusion with the foreigner was neither w ise nor fan Accordin^h 
even while he was m his great fast m the Aga Khan Palace in Febii aij 1943^ 
he was evolving a formula of agreement to the principle of seif-deteiniination 
That plan was undergoing incubation for a year and tv o moiiths under iht- 
wings of C R until one day in April 1944, on the Stli, he buist che biiell and 
produced the chicken before Mr Jmnah who, however, did not approve ol it, 
though as Mr Jmnah explained later, his position was that he neither axjpio\- 
ed nor rejected it C R folio w^ed up his outlines of the proposal by a leitei 
on the 17th April askmg for reconsideration All this was before Gandhi’s 
release (on May 6th) After the release he followed up his endeavours of 
April by a telegram on the 30th of June lecallmg the events of April and 
associating once again the name of Gandhi with the proposals 

C R went to Panchgam at an appropriate moment and pm sued tele- 
graphically from Panchgam his correspondence with Mr Jmnah with the 
full consent of Gandhi The clue to these negotiations was furnished b> the 
following statement made by Raja Maheshwai Dayal Seth who v\ as the Secre- 
tary of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1942 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra, ex-Geneial Secretary, AH- India 
Hindu Mahasbha issued the following statement to the press — 

“ The proposals made by Mr C Rajagopalachaii for communal settle- 
ment with the approval of Mahatma Gandhi are none others than those 
which Mr Jmnah himself had proposed and are in accordance with the 
famous Pakistan Resolution of the Lahore Muslim League session of 1940 
I may take the pubhc into confidence and state that the Workmg Com- 
mittee of the All-India Hmdu Mahasabha m August 1942 appointed a special 
committee to negotiate with the leaders of the principal political parties and 
to mobihze pubhc opinion in support of the national demand I was then 
the General Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha and on behalf of this special 
committee carried on negotiations with Mr Jmnah and through the help 
of a common friend who holds a very important positron in the Mushm 
League the following terms were offered for compromise with the Muslim 
League — 

‘ The leader of the Muslim League endorses the national demand for 
freedom as adumbrated m the resolution of August 80, 1942, of the Work- 
ing Committee, of the AU-India HmduMahasabha and expresses the League’s 
readiness to join other parties to fight for and wm freedom immediately, 
provided a settlement is reached with the Mushm League guaranteeing certam 
broad principles In the event of such a settlement bemg reached the Muslim 
League will co-operate m the formation of Provincial Composite Government 
The broad prmciples to be agreed to are, that after the war — 

‘(A) A commission shall be appomted to mark out contiguous areas 
in the north-west and nort-east of India where the Mushm population is in a 
majority (B) In these two areas there shall be a umversal plebiscite and 
if the majority of the population vote m favour of a separate Sovereign State 
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such a state shall be formed (C) In the event of separation the Muslims shall 
not demand any safeguaid for Muslim minority m Hindustan It will be open 
to two Indias to ariange on a reciprocal basis safeguards for rehgious 
minoiities in the respective states (D) There shall be no coriidoi between 
the two Muslim areas in the north-west and north-east of India but the two 
areas shall constitute one Soveieign State (E) Indian states shall be left 
out of consideiation (F) A governmental machinary shall be provided 
foi givmg due facilities foi transfer of population absolutely on a voluntary 
basis ’ 

So It will be seen that theie is practically no change m the proposals 
made by Rajaji 

Of course, neither I nor the Hindu Mahasabha could accept these propo- 
sals as we cannot possibly beany party to any proposal for the vivisection of 
the country in any shape or form but at the Confeience held by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru at his place at Allahabad m December 1942 which was attend- 
ed among others by Mr Rajagopalachari, I simply read out the terms 
offered on behalf of the Muslim League for settlement and I gave a copy of it 
to Mr Rajagopalachari as well who showed it to Mahatmaji during his 21 
days’ fast m March 1943 and got his approval to the proposals Rajaji 
called me to Delhi on March 26, 1943, and I again got in touch with Mr 
Jinnah through another common friend holding an equally important posi- 
tion m the Muslim League but, to my great surprise, Mr Jinnah was unwilling 
to accept the terms for compromise which he himself had offered in September 
1942 It has been very clear to me since then that Mr Jinnah does not 
want a settlement at all I must not be understood to say that I ever 
supported these proposals I do not at all approve of the idea of the 
vivisection of the country I mention the above facts to emphasise that the 
stand taken by the Hindu Mahasabha that no^ effor ts should be made to 
appease Mr Jmnah is absolutely correct ” 

From the statement it would appear that C R had a copy of the pi oposals 
with him when he saw Gandhi so early as in February March 1943 He used 
them as a trump card and got a trick from Gandhi when the latter consented 
to them Gandhi’s consent was now the trump card with him and he was 
waiting for an opportunity to play it in his long range game of political 
bridge He had his chance in April 1944 — a full year and 2 months after 
he got possession of it The scene was m Delhi The time was the budget 
session The players were the leaders of parties m the Central Assembly 
A happy combination of policies amongst the several parties enabled the 
Assembly to throw out the Budget Government Benches sought to make 
light of a popular victory and Sn Jeremy Raisman challenged the parties to 
produce a better unity in the constructive field of politics, not merely in 
the destructive domain of the Budget The Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party — Qurum picked up the gauntlet and declared that the Congress and 
the League would unite much earlier than Raisman expected Here was 
the opportunity Bhulabhai was there SowasSaro]iniDevi And C R was 
there too The hearts were ready to unite The hands were outstretched 
for a hand-shake But the heads must yet evolve a formula on which to 
combme What better opportunity could offer itself than this and what 
better material could have been presented as the cementing material than 
the formula that had been lying unused m the pocket of C R fox over a year 
And the wizard produced it before the bewildeied spectators much as a 
magician produces a serpent out of a stick So on April 8, C R made his 
constructive proposals to Mr Jmnah 
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Apparently they did not commend themselves to 'Mr Jinnah So he 
goes home and follows up his proposals He waited long and patiently 
from 17th April to 29th of June Then he followed it up by a telegram 
From the correspondence, it is obvious that while C R might be thinking 
that he had played his tiump card effectively, Mr Jinnah was certain that 
he scored a tactical advantage m that for the first time he had in his hands 
a positive offer — set with the seal of Gandhi and emanating from his trusted 
lieutenant Mr Jmnah who had not agreed to the proposals vhen presented 
in Delhi managed to wiiggle out of that position into a moie happy one of 
neither acceptance nor rejection — a formula familiar to Congress ears and 
Congress eyes and Congress hands in relation to the communal decision 
of the British Government of the year 1932 

One may be intrigued to know why C R having committed the mistake 
of presenting his proposals in Delhi on Apiil 8th, 1944, followed them up 
by the telegrams from Panchgam The explanation is obvious He must 
have told Gandhi what he had done and Gandhi like the shiewd man that 
he IS, must have wished to see the conclusion of a piocess once begun 
Accordingly after the telegraphic correspondence, the offer was pubhshed 
and it IS as follows 

The following is the scheme Basis for terms of settlement between the 
Indian National Congress and the AU-India Muslim League, to which 
Mr Gandhi and Mr Jinnah agree and which they will endeavour respectively 
to get the Congress and the League to approve 

1 Subject to the terms set out below as regards the constitution for a 
free India, the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for independence 
and will co-operate with the Congress m the formation of aPro\ isional Interim 
Government for the transitional period 

2 After the termination of the war a commission shall be appointed 
for demarcatmg contiguous distiicts m the noith-west and east of India 
wherein the Muslim population is m absolute majority In the areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants, held on the basis of adult 
franchise or other practicable franchise, shall ultimately decide the issue of 
separation from Hindustan If the majority decides in favour of the forma- 
tion of a Sovereign State separate from Hindustan, such a decision shall be 
given effect 1^, without prejudice to the right of the districts on the bolder to 
choose to jom either state 

3 It will be open to all parties to advocate their points of view before 
the plebiscite is held 

4 In the event of separation, a mutual agreement shall be entered 
for safeguarding defence, commerce and communications and other essential 
purposes 

5 Any transfer of population shall only be on an absolutely voluntary 
basis 

6 These terms shall be bindmg only m case of transfer by Britam 
of full power and responsibihty for the governance of India 

There is one aspect of the terms and proposals offered by C R and Gandhi 
which deserves and demands careful exammation The very first condition 
urges that “ the Muslim League endorses the Indian demand for Indepen- 
dence and wiU co-operate with the Congress m the formation of a provisional 
Interim Government for the transitional period 

Then agam Clause 6 lays down that ‘‘these terms shall be bmdmg only 
in case of transfer by Britain of full power and responsibihty for the gover- 
nance of India, m other words, in case of full establishment of Indian 
Ind^endence ” Thus the idea of Independence is brought out expressly 
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at the beginning as ^ell as at the end of the pioposals It behoves us theie- 
fore to undeistand what this teim “ Independence’' was meant to signify 
A statement made by Gandhi later, though in another connection, would be 
helpful in this diiection When explaining whether the advocacy of his 
proposals did not lun countei to his earliei statements against partition 
and "Vivisection of India, he explained that m the fiist place his pioposals 
should be examined on then meiits apait fiom his own inconsistencies and 
in the second, his proposals weie not inconsistent with what he had said 
He then distinguished between the division of India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan and the vivisection of India by a peimanent dismembeiment 
of the States fiom the Indian Union — as was possible undei Cupps’ pioposals 
In othei woids, he stated that an Independent India could not be an Indian 
Union divested of the Indian States It was theiefoie well that Gandhi had 
made clear his meaning of Independent India betimes — z e well in time befoie 
the Gandhi- Jinnah meeting so that he might not be accused of any aniere 
pe7ise m his negotiations Mi Jinnah, did not speak — ^but the rest of the 
woild from New Yoik to London and London to Lahore spoke 

A relative study of the different lesolutions passed on the subject of 
Pakistan is facilitated by a look at them as given below — 

“ Resolved that no constitutional plan would be workable in 
this country or acceptable to the Muslims, unless it is designed on the 
following basic principles, viz that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted^ with such territorial 
readjustments as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims 
are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern Zones 
of India, should he grouped to constitute Independent States^^ in which 
the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and sovereign ” 

— ^Muslim League Resolution passed at Lahore (June 1940) 

“ The Congress has been wedded to Indian fieedom and unity and 
any break in that unity, especially in the modem world when people’s 
minds inevitably think, m terms of evei larger federations, would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate 
Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling the people 
in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared 
and established will Each territoiial unit should have the fullest 
possible autonomy within the Union ” 

— Congress Working Committee Resolution passed at Delhi (April, 1942) 

After the termination of the war a commission shall be appointed 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west and east of India, 
wherein the Muslim population is in absolute majority In the areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all the inhabitants held on the basis of adult 
suffrage or other practicable franchise shall ultimately decide the issue 
of separation from Hmdustan If the majority decide in favour of forming 
a Sovereign State separate from Hindustan, such decision shall he given 
effect to, without prejudice to the right of districts on the border to choose 
to join either state ” 

— ^Rajaji’s formula, endorsed by Gandhi ji which was forwarded to 

Mr Jiixnah 
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In April 1942, vthen Sir Stafford Cripps was at Delhi and the Congress 
Working Committee was cairying on negotiations with him, it passed a le- 
solution, which contams the foUowing passage ‘ Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot think m teims of compelling the people in any territorial umt to 
remain m an Indian Union against their declared and established will ’ 

It IS evident that this passage concedes the dn ision of India into more 
than one political State and gives the go-by to the unity and mtegiity of 
India The temptation of the Cripps Formula was so great that they thought 
it necessary to take the cue from the Cripps declaiation and fail in line w ith it 
Soon after the Cripps’ Proposals were rejected by the Congress as a ‘post dated 
cheque on a crashing bank ’ 

Aftei the rejection of the Cupps’ Proposals, the All- India Congi ess Com- 
mittee met at Allahabad on May 2, 1942, and passed a resolution m the 
following terms 

‘ The A I C C is of the opinion that any pioposal to dismtegiate India by 
givmg liberty to any component State oi territoiial unit to secede from the 
Indian Union or Federation will be highly detiimental to the best interests 
of the people of different States and pi evinces and the country as a whole, 
and the Congi ess therefore cannot agree to any such pioposals ” 

Post Cripps 

The League Working Committee in its resolution on the Cripps’ Proposals 
demanded a plebiscite of the Mushm population only Late in August 1942, 
the League offered to co-opeiate with any party on a footing of equality for 
the setting up of Provisional Government on the basis of an unequivocal 
declaration guaranteeing to the Muslims the right of self-determination 
and pledging itself to abide by the verdict of the plebiscite of Muslims and 
to give effect to the Pakistan scheme 

Cripps* Offer 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and imple- 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed subject only to (^) the right 
of any provmce of British India that is not prepared to accept the 
new constitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides 

With such non accedmg provmces, should they so desire, Bhs Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution givmg 
them the same full status as the Indian Umon and arrived at by a pro- 
cedure analogous to that here laid down ” 

Gandhi and Jmnah met for about ten days m September Accordmg 
to Gandhi the proposals meant a common centre virtually concerned wnth 
Defence, Commerce, Communications etc This did not commend itself to 
Mr Jmnah who msisted but vainly upon Gandhi agreeing to the two-nation 
theory, and partition without plebiscite amongst the whole population 
The meetmg ended “without results 

(6) The Philips* Episode 

If all great epics abound m stnkmg episodes which are no less mterestmg 
and mstructive than the epics themselves, the epic of India’s struggle for 
freedom had its thrill and mspiration m, amongst others, what might com- 
pendiously be termed as the Phihps’ episode of the years 1948-44 
Mr Phihps was the personal representative of President Roosevelt m India 
He was a man of tried abihties and varied experience and it was stated that 
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he had Chtirchiirs full authority to go where he pleased and inteiview whom 
he desired to meet Philips studied the Indian political situation with care 
and concern and sought the permission of the authorities for seeing Gandhi 
and the Working Committee in February 1943 Gandhi’s fast came as a 
handy excuse for refusing this first request and the second which was made in 
April, 1943 was pohtely declined after a personal interview to which the 
Viceroy invited him at Dehia Dun It was said at the time that Philips 
had a scheme of political settlement to which he wished to obtain Gandhi’s 
assent before he could press for its acceptance by the British through the 
American President The reports and the letters which he wrote to the 
President in this connection were naturally devoted to a discussion of the 
military and political conditions in the country — their defects and drawbacks, 
and the remedies which, in his view, would help to cure and correct them 
Phihps left for America in the Spring of 1943 and thereafter although he 
was m evidence in Washington on occasions and although he expressed his 
hope to be able to return to India, yet as events later turned out, he was 
sent to London as adviser to General Eisenhovei, and Philips’ connection 
with India came to an abrupt end until equally abruptly he became the central 
figure of an intiigumg episode which happened m the fiist week of September, 
1944 

The fact was that after Mr Philips had left India, it so happened that 
when he reached Washington, Mr Churchill was at the place and President 
Roosevelt arranged two interviews between his envoy and the British Premier 
Dr K N Katju pointed out that ‘‘ it was common knowledge in mfoimed 
circles in Delhi that Mr Churchill had been extremely rude to Mr Philips 
at the half an hour’s interview which Mr Philips had with Mr Churchill in 
Washmgton on the former’s return from India It was reported that 
Churchill would not even hsten to Mr Philips He stamped his foot up 
and down the room mdignantly over and over again and is stated to have 
remarked that India was England’s business and he would not tolerate 
American interference m any manner whatsoever ” 

The followmg Reuter message from New York appeared m the Colombo 
papers 

Commentator Drew Pearson’s syndicate column “ Washington Merry 
Go Round ” in Monday’s New York Daily Mirror declares Diplomats 
are indignant over the oustmg of Ambassador William Phihps from London 
as pohtical adviser to General Eisenhover Mr Phihps came home for personal 
reasons ” But the fact is that he was asked to leave London because he wrote 
a letter to President Roosevelt criticising British pohey in India and re- 
commending Indian mdependence 

“ The letter pubhshed m this column on July 25, caused a furore The 
British demanded official explanations Later the Foreign Mmister, 
Mr Anthony Eden^, asked for Mr Philips’ recall Britain also demanded 
the recall from New Delhi of General Merrell, acting as chief of the United 
States Mission in India during Mr Philips’ absence He resigned and returns 
shortly The British ob 3 ected because Mr Phihps reported to his chief 
on India London is sore over his pomt that India is of great concern to us 
on account of the Japanese war ” 

After quoting Mr Phihps as stating, “ The Indian Army is mercenary 
It is time for the British to act They can declare that India will achieve her 
mdependence at a specified date after the war,” Mr Pearson declared 
“Mr Eden cabled Sir Ronald Campbell, British Charged^ Affaires in Washing- 
ton, stating that he and the Prime Mimster, Mr Churchill, were perturbed 
and ordered the Embassy to approach the State Department with a formal 
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demand for mvestigation Mr Cordell Hull informed the Embassy that 
Mr Philips’ letter had leaked out through the former Under-Secretary, 
Mr Sumner Welles Mr Eden again cabled expressing surprise that a 
paper of the calibre of the Washington Post published IVIr Phihps’ letter and 
suggesting that the Post should pubhsh an editorial contradicting and criticis- 
ing the story When Sir Ronald cabled this to London, Mr Eden replied 
asking the Post to correct Mr Phihps’ statement about a mercenary army 

‘‘ In London Mr Chui chill and Mr Eden put the heat on on the Umted 
States Ambassador, Mr John Wmant, and had that official ask Mr Phihps 
if he still held the same views Mr Philips said he did more than ever but 
was sorry his letter was pubhshed, adding “ I hope my other reports, even 
stronger, will not leak ” Mr Eden cabled his Embassy to inform the State 
Department that Mr Phihps w as persona non gi ata m London, obser\ mg 
‘ India is more important than a thousand Philips’ ” 

The zest of the affair lay in the resolution gi\ en notice of and admitted 
for consideration in the House of Repi esentatives , by Congi essmen Calvin D 
Johnson, a Republican representative, asking that Sir Ronald Campbell, 
the Biitish Minister in Washington and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent- 
General to the Government of India in the Unites States, should be declared 
persona non giata because of their efforts to “mould” American pubhc 
opmion 

The resolution refers to the reports which Ambassador Phihps submitted 
on the situation m India The resolution declares that Mr Phihps has told 
President Roosevelt that, the Indian army and people would not participate 
with any “force” m the war unless they received a promise of mdependence 
and that “ Ambassador Philips has also reported that India is the most 
important base of American operations against Japan, that Britain will play 
only a “token” part m the war against Japan and that it is vital that the Uni- 
ted States should have more active support from the Indian Army and 
the Indian people ” 

Accordmg to Drew Pearson, the full text of the letter Ambassador 
Phillips wrote to President Roosevelt from India m the Sprmg of 1943 is as 
follows 

Dear Mr President, — ^Mr Gandhi has successfully completed his fast 
and the only result of it has been mcreasing bitterness against the British 
among large sections of the people The Government have handled the case 
from the legalist pomt of view Mr Gandhi is the “enemy” and must not 
be allowed to escape from his just pumshment, and at all costs British 
prestige must be maintamed The Indians look at it from a different angle 
Mr Gandhi’s followers regard him as semi-divme and worship him Milhous 
who are not his followers, look upon him as the foremost Indian of the day 
and consider that since he never had the opportunity to defend himself, it is a 
case of the persecution of an old man who has suffered much for the cause 
which every Indian has at heart — ^freedom for India So it is presumable 
that Mr Gandhi comes out from this struggle with an enhanced reputation 
as a moral force 

The general situation, as I see it to-day, is as follows From the British 
point of view, their position is not unreasonable They have been m India 
for 150 years and except for the Mutmy m 1857, generally speaking, internal 
peace has been maintained They have acquired vast vested interests m 
the country and fear that their withdrawal from India would jeopardize 
those mterests Great cities hke Bombay, Calcutta and Madras have been 
built up largely through their mitiative They have guaranteed the regime 
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of the Prirces who contiol territorially about one-third of the country and 
one fourth of the population They realise that new forces are gathering 
throughout the woild which affect their hold over India and they have there- 
fore gone out of their way, so they believe, to offer freedom to India as soon as 
there are signs that the Indians themselves can form a secure Government 
This the Indian leadeis have been unable to do and the British feel that 
they have done all they can in the circumstances Behind the door is 
Mr Chui chill who gives the impression that peisonally he would prefer not to 
tiansfer any power to an Indian Government either before or after the war, 
and that the statw quo should be maintained 

Indians, on the other hand, are caught up in the new idea which is 
sweeping the world, of fieedom for oppressed peoples The Atlantic Charter 
has given the movement great impetus Your speeches have given encourage- 
ment British Declarations that freedom would be gi anted to India after 
the war, have brought the picture of Indian Independence as nevei before 
into the thoughts of the entire Indian intelligentsia Unfortunately, as 
the time approaches for ending the war, the struggle for political prestige and 
power between paities has increased, and this has made it more difficult than 
ever for the leaders willing to reach a compromise agreement Furthermore, 
Mr Gandhi and all the Congress leaders, not to mention fifty or sixty 
thousand Congress supporters, aie m jail, and as the Congress is the strongest 
pohtical party, there is no one available to speak for it There thus is a 
complete deadlock , I should imagine that the Viceroy and Mr Churchill 
are well satisfied to let the deadlock remain as long as possible That 
at least is the general impression in most Indian circles 

The problem therefore is, can anything be done to break this deadlock 
through our help ? It seems to me, all we can do is to try and induce Indian 
pohtical leaders to meet together and discuss the form of government which 
they regal d as apphcable to India, and thus show the woild they have suffi- 
cient intelligence to tackle the problem We must not assume that they will 
adopt American or British systems In view of the importance of guarantee- 
ing protection to minorities, our majority form of government may not be 
applicable and a coahtion may prove to be the one and only practical way of 
guaranteemg internal harmony We cannot suppose that the British Govern- 
ment can or will transfer power to India by a scratch of the pen at the 
conclusion of the Peace Conference, unless there is an Indian Government 
fit to receive it The question remains, therefore, how to induce leaders to 
begin now to prepare for their future responsibilities There is, perhaps, a 
way out of the deadlock, which I suggest to you, not because I am sure of its 
success but because I think it worthy of your consideration With the appro- 
val and blessing of the British Government, an invitation could be addressed 
to the leaders of all Indian pohtical groups on behalf of the President of the 
XJmted States to meet together to discuss plans for the future The Assembly 
could be presided over by an American who could exercise influence in har- 
monizing the endless divisions of caste, religion, race and political views 
The conference might well be held under the patronage of the King-Emperor, 
the President of the Umted States, the President of the Soviet Union and 
Marshal Ch ang Kai-Shek, in order to bring pressure to bear on the Indian 
pohticians Upon the issue of mvitations the King-Emperor could give a 
fresh assurance of the intention of the British Government to transfer power 
to India on a ceitam date as well as his desire to grant a provisional set-up 
for the duration The conference could be held in any city in India except 
Delhi 
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American Chairmanship would have the advantage not only of expressing 
the interest of America in the future Independence of India but vould also 
be a guarantee to Indians of the British offer of Independence This is an 
important point because, as I have already said in previous letters, Biitish 
promises in this regard aie no longer believed If either of the principal 
parties refused to attend the conference, it would be a notice to the world 
that India is not ready for self-government and I doubt whether a pohtical 
leader would put himself m such a position IVIr Churchill and Mr Amery 
may be obstacles, for notwithstandmg statements to the contraiy, India is 
governed from London down to the smallest details Should you approve 
of the general idea and care to consult Mr Churchill, he might leply that since 
the Congress leaders aie m 3 ail, a meeting such as is contemplated is impossible 
The answer could be that certain of the leaders, notably Mr Gandhi, might 
be fieed unconditionally in order to attend the conference The British may 
even be searching for a good excuse to release Mr Gandhi, for the struggle 
between him and the Viceroy is over with honours for both — ^the Viceroy has 
maintained his prestige and Mr Gandhi has carried out his protest agamst 
the Government through his successful fast and has come back into the 
limelight 

Theie is nothing new m my suggestion, except the method of approach 
to the problem The British have already announced their willingness 
to grant freedom to India after the wai if Indians have agreed themselves as 
to its foim The Indians say they cannot agree because they have no con- 
fidence in British promises The proposed plan, peihaps, provides the 
guarantee lequired by the Indians, and is in hne with Britain’s declared 
intentions Possibly, this is a way out of the tmpasse which, if allowed to 
continue, may affect our conduct of the war in this part of the world and 
our future relations with the coloured races It may not be successful, but at 
least America will have taken a step m furthering the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter 

I offer the suggestion now in order that it may have your consideration 
before I return to Washington by the end of April or early in May when I 
will be able to give you at first-hand, further information on the subject 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd ) WILLIAM PHILIPS 

Senator Chandler who was ex-Govemor of Kentucky and one of the five 
senators that toured India m the year 1941-42 demanded by a resolution that 
the President should publish Mr Phihps’ second report which was beheved 
to be even stronger than the first His denunciation of British Impenahsm, 
it was said, shook the continent from end to end 

Senator Chandler, referrmg to the British denial ^that Mr WiUiam 
Philips’ recall was requested by the British Government, made public 
a telegram, which, he said, had been sent to London by Sir Olaf Caroe, 
Secretary to the External Affairs Department of the Gkivemment of India, 
in which he said that India could not agam receive Mr Phihps 
The telegram said m part 

“ We feel strongly that the British Embassy should be supported m 
carrymg this matter nirther with the State Department We are domg 
our best to prevent the entry of newspapers or letters carrymg the text 
of Mr Pearson’s article We understand that the designation of 
Mr Phihps IS still the President’s personal representative to India 
Whether or not he is connected m any way with the leakage of the views 
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he has stated, it would make it impossible for us to do other than regard 
him as ^persona non grata and we could not receive him His views are 
not what we are entitled to expect from a professedly friendly envoy 
The Viceioy has seen this telegram ” 

Senator Chandler said m an interview that he was in possession of a 
confidential lettei written by Mr Philips to President Roosevelt under date 
May 14, 1943, which could not be made public this time, but if occasion 
developed, he would lead it in the open Senate 

A British Embassy spokesman, asked to comment, leiteiated Lord 
Halifax’s statement that His Majesty’s Government have never represented 
to the United States that Mr Philips was persona non grata 

Regarding lefusal of permission to Philips to see Gandhi, New Statesman 
and Nation wrote fMay, 8, 1943) 

“ Of lecent events howevei the most impoitant may well be the 
refusal of the Viceroy to allow Mi Philips, the American envoy, to visit 
Mr Gandhi m piison His communication of this lebuff to American 
and Indian pressmen means, we take it, that he felt a disappointment, 
if not a resentment which his Government may share It was an act 
of folly to deprive him of a chance that might have opened the door to 
reconciliation It was even more unfortunate to risk the spread among 
Americans of the belief that reconciliation is not what we desire in 
India ” 

Much was made of Philips’ lefeience to the Indian aimy as mercenary, 
to the British share in the South East Asia Command’s war efforts as but a 
token share, and to the quotation of General Stillwell relating to the poor 
morale of Indian ofiicexs Whether these officers were Indian or British, 
IS not clear and military expert authorities themselves claimed a certain 
margm in the standards of judgment, recruited anew and working in an area 
from which the British themselves had fled two yeais previously With 
regard to the Indian army bemg mercenary, it may be lemembered that 
even during Cripps’ Mission, when the question of the transfer of Defence 
arose, it was openly stated that theie was no such thing as an Indian army 
but only Army in India, that this army was primarily British to which the 
Indian troops were ancillary What could such an army be Some time 
previously, Gandhi had called the Indian army first mercenary The late 
Sir Sikandar protested against the term “mercenary” which means “a 
hired soldier ” Then Gandhi spoke of the Indian troops as “professionals ” 
Whichever expression be used, the fact remains that the Indian troops could 
not be a patriotic army because there was not even an Indian army A loud 
protestation by the British was heard on all sides that India produced two 
milhon volunteer soldiers So it did The fact of their being volunteers and 
not conscripts made their position worse for they volunteered to be profes- 
sionals to fight a cause which was not India’s, m a war m which India’s partici- 
pation was forced In this connection, the reader’s attention may be drawn 
to a statement made by Repubhean representative Calvm D Johnson to 
Reuter^ to a letter from a British M P Reginald Purbrick, published in the 
New York Times, in which he says 

“ Stillwell is quoted by Mr Philips m his official leport to the 
President, USA as saying ‘Gencial Stillwell expressed his concern 
over the situation of the mercenary Indian Army and m particular in 
regard to the poor morale of the Indian officers’ (Italics ours) It will be 
thus seen that both the contentious expressions are Stillwell’s not Phihps’ ” 
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A mercenary army — apart fiom the dictionary meaning of the term, 
was defined by Field Marshall Sir Philip (later Lord) Chetwood — ex-Comman- 
der-m-Chief of India as “a hired army from another country which comes 
to a country which does not belong to itself ” 

Some described the Philips’ episode as a storm m a tea-pot Otheis 
viewed it as a ‘ tea-pot ’ that developed into a storm Whichever yiew 
might be correct, the fact lemamed that the thousand endeavours embarked 
upon by the British Government to carry on propaganda m America against 
the Indian National Congress were undone by this one episode 

On Thursday, the 5th October, 1944, Mr Amery in answering a number 
of questions m the Commons stated that he saw no reason to release the 
members of the Working Committee Strangelv enough, even as he was 
snving these answers to a wondeistiuek House, the Supeimtendent of the 
Fort (Ahmednagar Detention Camp) communicated to Dr Syed Mahmuds 
a member of the Working Committee, Government’s orders releasing him 
unconditionally It was not a release on medical giounds in which case^ 
Mr Amery might have been piesumed to be m ignorance of the event II 
was a plain, unvarnished, unconditional release Dr Mahmud’s sudden 
and unexpected release gave use to much speculation but it was all set at 
lest bv the publication of his letter to the Viceroy dated 7th September 
without the knowledge of h’s colleagues which left Government no alternative 
as Gandhi pointed out, but to release him because he fulfilled the two condi- 
tions laid down m the Viceroy’s speech, namely, dissociation from the 
August Resolution and “ withdrawal of non-co-operation and even of ob- 
struction ” in 1 elation to war effort Indeed Dr Syed Mahmud went beyond 
these and proclaimed how he had all along stood for unconditional and 
exemplary co-operation Dr Mahmud’s lettei makes sad reading and w hen 
Gandhi tried to condone his act, it was evident that he was not posted with 
all the facts that lay behind the event 

Legislature (November 1944) 

The Central Legislature met m November for the autumn session An 
mterestmg pomt connected with the session was that the Congress Party 
attended it — ^not a fraction of them as a revolt, but the party as a whole 
by a change of earher decision without authority Thus it was that after four 
years. Congress once again figured in the chambers and the lobbies, other- 
wise it achieved nothing and made no striking contribution to the inane and 
mept debates in the Assembly beyond helpmg to carry a censure motion 
against Goyeinment (1) on the accident at Baktiarpur Railway station 
yard when an engine movmg without search light knocked down some nine 
passers-by and (2) on the food admmistiation and its incompetence The 
pathetic part of the participation of the Congress m the proceedmgs of the 
session was that by so doing the Congress party allowed itself to be 30 ckeyed 
into reveirsmg an earher decision of the Woiking Committee of May 1938, 
by the revolt led by a few Congress members durmg the Budget session (1944) 
Other pomts of interest related to the number of detenus still m prison, 
aggregatmg to about 2,100 and of convicted (pohtical) prisoners nearly 8 
times the number, there being under this category in Bihar alone over 
4,000 and m XJ P over 8,000 On the question of food sufiBciency, Gkivern- 
ment became a good deal sobered down and made statements wluch were 
cautious to a degree Mr Sen, the Director-General of Food supply and 
Mr Griffiths made frank statements which showed how far from perfect the 
arrangements m vogue were, both in regrd to procurement and transportation, 
and every one was impressed with the absence of that foolhardy self-confi- 
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deuce which had chaiacteiized eailier statements The Budget Session of the 

Central Legislature m Februaiy to April 1945, however, gathered greater 
interest and attracted better attention Theie was some unnecessary and 
unsolicited interest shown in the transfer of the members of the Working 
Committee from Ahmednagar Fort Camp to their respective provinces 
It looked as though Government also were keen on the suggested change ol 
scene and surroundings not on account of any sympathy tor the members, 
too long detained in one place, nor out of a spirit of responsiveness to public 
opinion, but under pressure of Military authorities on account of the growing 
numbers of the regiments returned towards the fag end of the European wai 
EeaDy the centre of interest m the Budget Session is the Budget itself and the 
combined action of the Parties in the Assembly succeeded in inflicting so 
many as 27 defeats upon Government — the record number yet reached m 
the annals of the eleven Budgets since 1934 There was httle of political 
interest in the debates themselves 

The New Year (1945) brought no relief either to the Congress or Govern- 
ment The former lay in repose m the thought that “ its leaders in 3 ails ” 
contmumg to be detained in prisons or Forts, ‘"were” in the words of Gandhi 
‘ domg then duty by being there ” In response to a large number ol enquiries 
especially from students, as to how the ninth of each month should be observed, 
Gandhi stated 

“A Satyagrahi m piison never rots, he serves his cause by his 
imprisonment, but it is the duty of those who are outside not to forget 
those who are m prison I, therefore, like the idea of students abstaining 
from going to school on the nmth, provided they devote the whole day to 
self-punfication and service Whatever your decision, let not the bounds 
of propriety be transgressed and let the decision be taken after due con- 
sultation with your teachers and school management Do not forget 
that yours is not a Government school ” 

The conditions for abstention laid down by Gandhiji should be caie- 
fuHy noted, says Mr Pyarelal , the emphasis is not on abstention, but on 
the programme of self-purification and service Gandhip’s advice m no 
way affects the principle that students, unless they have made up their minds 
to non-co-operate with and leave their educational institutions for good, must 
conform to the rules and disciplme of those institutions 

Gandhi had done his best to drive off defeatist mentality from the mind 
of the pubhc by hzs suggestions to Gk)vernment soon after his release, followed 
up by his proposals to Mr Jmnah For the rest, he restated the Constructive 
Programme and created a new interest m it amongst the public and the 
released Congressmen who were overtaken by a sense of frustration 

Later he remamed virtually silent on the political question except for 
mvitmg the attention of Government and the public to the fact that nothing 
could be done so long as the Working Committee was in prison On the part 
of Government they found no rest on account of the pressure that was being 
brought from all sides for the release of the leaders in India and abroad While 
propaganda was thus being earned on abroad those in the Ahmednagar Fort, 
were giving room for concern and even anxiety by the successive reports in 
the Press and enquiries m the Central Legislature about their progressive 
deterioration m health All were transferred to their respective piovinces 
m March and April 1945 Only Shri Elripalani was sent to the province of 
his birth which, however, he had left for over two decades But the pressure 
on Government did not relate merely to the release of the leaders, although 
at was true that the President of a non-political body hke the Trade Union 
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Congress made the deirand on January 21, and a moderate pohtieal body 
like the Liberal Conference on March 18 

In particular there was tearmg, ragmg, propaganda in America and 
reference may appropriately be made here to the embassy, so to put it, of 
Mrs Vijaya Laxmi Pandit to America on behalf of India m the wmter of 1944? 
She toured the country from end to end and moved innumerable audiences 
in America as much by the force of her arguments, as by the sweetness of her 
voice and the charms of her eloquence She declared from platform after 
platform how India had been the first even at the zemth of Mussohni’s career 
to condemn Fascism and uphold the ideals of Democracy She was at a great 
advantage m depictmg the scenes of Misery m Bengal m that she had been 
an eye-witness to the sufferings of the famished and the naked during the 
man-made famine, created by war, shortly before her departure for Aonenca 
She charged America 'with failure to clarify her views and attitudes towards 
India and charged President Roosevelt himself with havmg mamtamed 
studious silence at a most critical moment m India s national hfe Her 
speeches do not seem to have been widely reported in America , but m Eng- 
land they attracted the attention they deserved and Mr Amery describ^ 
as ob'viously fantastic, her statement that India was a vast concentration 
camp She reverted to the charge and threw out a challenge to disprove her 
statement She took no httle part m the attempt of Mr Emmanuel Celier 
to get the permission of the Congress to allow a certain number of Indians 
annually to emigrate to America She exhorted the English from the Ameri- 
can platform T:o lay down their ‘white man’s bmden’ which they had borne 
long enough She was disgusted with the res'ults of the Second Pacific 
Re^tions Conference, where discussion tended to become theoretical and 
academic, taking httle account of human values She was the recipient of 
many happy dinners and parties given by the ladies of America, m her honour 
from Mrs Roosevelt to Mrs Clere Luce one of America’s picturesque women 
pubhc workers At Cleanland she told a Council of World Affairs’ audience 
that India is a major stumbhng block m the path of World’s peace and 
emphasised how the question of India sums up the whole moral issue of the 
war and asked how the Democracies fighting for the professed purpose condone 
the suppression of India’s 400 milhons She declared that the problem 
ot India was not one of cold storage to be thawed out after the war and after 
the peace terms were settled In a nation-wide broadcast from New York, 
she asserted that Asia would be the testmg ground for all the theories advanced 
by the Umted Nations But the contmuation of Colonial Empires would be a 
constant danger to world peace and the progress of humamty 

While she could take no active part m the San Francisco Conference, for 
obvious reasons, she made herself available to give information to the delegates 
and the Press when the Pacific Colonial Pohcy came under discussion In an 
mterview 'with the United Press of America, she assailed British, Dutch 
and French msistence that dependent peoples under the proposed World 
Trusteeship system be given only a promise of self-government mstead of true 
independence She urged the United States not to permit American tradi- 
tional position and vast prestige to be tarnished by concedmg European 
Imperiahstic demands At the Scottish rite auditorium in San Francisco, 
she addressed an audience of 2,500 persons and boldly stated that the people 
of Asia unless given some guarantee, would rebel 

The Liberal Federation was against Pakistan for National Government 
as presaging the estabhshment of an Indian Federation In addition, it 
strongly pleaded for the Indianization of the all-India ser'vices and expressed 
a sense of alarm at the policy p'ursued This question had been agitated for 
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sometime past and Mr Amery while remaining adamant and laconic in 
the question of releases, created a wrong impression by stating in the Com- 
mons m answer to an enqmry from Captain Gammans that accoidmg zo 
latest figures available, the number of European officers employed on 
January 1, 1943 was 1,771 “ I am circulating with an official report infor- 

mation as to the services to which the officers belong ” In November, 19 14, 
did Sir N N Sircar and Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, ex-Members of tiie 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in a joint statement ask that all recruitment to 
the ICS should henceforth be confined i.o Indians 

Lord Wavell went one better than his former Home Member Sir Reginald 
Maxwell (who had denied on the floor of the Legislative Chamber that theie 
was any deadlock at all m Indian pohtics) when His Excellency asserted that 
the existing Executive Council was a National Government, because it w as 
preponderately composed of Indians (11 out of 15) 

It was in accoi dance with a well established custom that Lord Wavcll 
addressed once again (for the second time) the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta on the 14th December, 1944 By the way, this conven- 
tion IS a somewhat significant commentary on the character of the British 
Rule in India, — ^that a Viceroy should be required annually to hear a lecture 
from the money-making British merchants in India and deliver in turn a 
lecture to them on the way he is discharging his trust and the benefits he is 
regularly passing on to the leal beneficiaries under the Trust The old 
East India Company continues still, only it is no longer a lirmted company 
and the shifting members of the unlimited firm demand due explanations 
from their “General Manager ” Lord Halifax may tell the innocent Ameri- 
cans that Britain does not diaw a cent by way of tribute from India But 
she draws on British businessmen in India an average profit of $760 millions 
Accordingly, Viceroy’s speech constitutes a weighty pronouncement on 
the momentous problems of the day During a great World War, eveiv 
question becomes ancillary to that of wai even as every department of 
administration becomes subordmate to the War Department It was thus 
that Lord Wavell as Viceroy-designate had, in the previous year, while still 
m England, placed the wmning of the war as the foremost item of his mental 
bag and the loosenmg of the deadlock as the last of the three items He was 
smgularly true to the order of importance assigned on that occasion, to war, 
socio-economic programme and pohtics It may be remembered that on 
that occasion he had stated that the pendency of the war did not forbid the 
solution of the political problem We may also recall to the reader’s memory 
what Lord Wavell stated in his address to the Ccntial Legislature on the 
17th February, 1944 after calhng upon individual Congiessmcn to repudiate 
the August (1942) Resolution of the A ICC (Bombay) m consultation with 
no other than their own consciences and stating that he could not advise 
the release of the members of the Working Committee as long as “ all non- 
co-operation and even obstruction was not withdrawn ” He added that 
these were not however his final thoughts 

In his second Calcutta speech Lord Wavell dispelled any doubts lingering, 
m the mmds of those who bemg optimistically inclined, might have been 
expecting a relaxation of the rigid conditions he had laid down for the loosen- 
ing of the pohtical deadlock His second yeai’s thoughts were obviously 
sterner than his first year’s for while he severely left alone the question of the 
release of pohtical prisoners, he made observations on the eflect of war on 
India, on the National Government and on the treatment of the malady 
of the body pohtic, which were wholly staggering and were not 
complimentary to his reputation as Warrior, Statesman or Poet Lord WavcU 
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pioved true to the English tradition and British genius so well described bv 
Charles Dickens when he described the British governing classes as perfect 
masters in the art of ‘‘ How not to do it *5^ ” Accordingly in December 1944, 
Lord Wavell had converted his mental handbag of the Pilgrim’s dinner fame 
into a medical handbag of the Associated Chamber of Commerce reputation 
He changed from a preacher of pohtics to a purveyor of pharmaceutics He 
condemned the time-honoured methods of treatment by pills and potions 
rnd recommended a system of ‘ Faith Cure ’ for which the Christian scientists 
in Britain had been long prosecuted Despite Way ell’s own dictum that 
interchangeability between the Statesman and the Soldier passed for ever 
in Lord Way ell, the soldier became a statesman and now the statesman 
became a v ar doctor He was hard up for medicines and had i ecourse, hke the 
mountebank of genius that he y\as, to expectant treatment which regards 
time and patience as the only remedies 

With withering contempt for Indian culture, he condemned all “Quit 
India” mixtures and ‘Satyagrahic Pills’ and pleaded for ‘ Faith m Britam’ 
and ‘ work in fields,’ indeed, in “ perfidious Albion ” — which repudiated 
the Atlantic Charter in India, Greece and Poland, which had helped or 
countenanced Franco m Spam, Mussolini m Italy and the Japs in Manchuria 
Yes, faith could be pleaded for if “no army, or navy or air force served 
Westminster and Whitehall”, if Britain s weapons were “ Faith, Hope and 
Charity (Love) if its Runnyraeades and Bruamboroughs were replaced by 
its unconquerable soul ” But the deep tides that move the nations are 
doubtless understood by the Churchills and the Wavells and they cannot 
be under one set of Gravitational Laws for Britam and another for India 
Faith cannot be bhnd but must be rooted m knowledge of the person, place 
or thmg you repose it in Faith is not placed m a doctor found to be 
incompetant, selfish, cruel, greedy Faith is not a y^ision hut a fulfilment 
In whom is India to put faith — m Winston Churchill who pubhcly declared 
that it IS not unjustifiable to tell an untruth — if it be to deceive an enemy, 
or m President Roosevelt who denies that any one signed the Atlantic 
Charter and upholds the partition of Poland against the of the Poles 
^ Faith IS good , Faith is uplifting , Faith of the measure of a gram of a mustard 
seed moves moimtains ” — ^but faith to be sincere and potent must be a 
spontaneous growrth Faith cannot be forced at the point of the bayonet, 
cannot be mj acted by doctrmaire politicians or self-advertising charlatan, 
much less by self-centred statesmen Well indeed did his whilom colleague — 
Sir Homy Mody declare that “ if India required a Faith cure, Whitehall 
stood m need of a Blood Transfusion ” 

India has not forgotten what Piemier Wmston Churchill said to 
Mr Phihps on self-government for India — 

“ I have always been right about Europe I am also right about 
India Any change in pohcy now will mean a Bloodbath ” 

Nor could we ever forget the truthful and rmgmg words of Joynson Bhcks, 
(later Lord Brentford), Home Secretary who said 

“ Let us be frank Let us clear all our minds of cant We are m 
India not for the love of the Indians, but for what we can make out 
of it The next time, a member of the present Government thmk s 
about India honestly and reveals his thoughts honestly, he yviU say 
exactly the same thing, that ‘we are m India not for the good of the 
Indians but for what we can make out of them ’ 
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Let us have a peep into the British record and see whether “ the British 
stake in India is too great for the Imperialists to allow the Indian people 
their freedom without a bloodbath that Churchill spoke of ” Here are but 
a few of the facts 

1 Interest on the Indian pubhc debt of $3,600,000,000 amounted to 
$100,000,000 per year 

2 Fifty per cent of the capital m Industry, Mining and Transportation 
IS British Two-thirds of the capital in Banking, Insurance, Planta- 
tions and Commerce is British 

3 British hold monopolies in shipping, tea, coffee, rubber, jute They 
control 50 per cent of cotton and millmg capital 

4 Grand Total of British capital in India — $7,800,000,000 which yields 
average profit of $700,000,000 

Is it any wonder then that Mr Churchill refuses to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire ’ 

Contrasted with the above, we present the following facts 
(a) Income per Indian is $18 50 as compared with $369 00 m England 
and $680 00 in U S A 

(5) Coalminers* Wages Men — twenty cents a day , women and 

children — ^ten cents a day 
(c) Plantation labourers — 6 to 10 cents a day 

In Bombay and Ahmedabad, centres of India’s large Textile Industiy, 
20 per cent of the workers sleep on the pavements while the leading Textile 
fcms are makmg 100 per cent gross profits Skilled Textile workers in 
Bombay, the highest paid centre, work 54 hours a week and average 
Rs 33 a month ($11 000) In the northern part of India, the average wage 
IS about Rs 12 a month ($4 00) This was revealed by S A Dangc, 
President, All India Trade Union Congress in an interview 

Lord Wavell could httle realize that the Faith he pleaded for in Britain 
would not yield the Freedom pills which alone could regenerate the pale, 
careworn, ill fed, devitamized body pohtic of India In the latter part of his 
speech, Wavell dwelt upon the good work done by his Executive Councik 
which m spite of all the criticism and abuse heaped on it was doing, he thought, 
an essential job of work for India and was doing it on the whole extremely 
well To the eleven, who composed the Council he had a chance of adding a 
twei^ Indian m place of Sir Jeremy Raisman, the retirmg Finance Member 
but Sir Archibald Rowlands was appointed to his place Wavell, however, 
was not altogether forgetful of the truth when he said “This does not mean 
that some other National Government — ^national by ray definition, but based 
mam pohtical parties, might not be more serviceable 
to India s needs” because “the efforts we have to make now and m the future 
demand coMiderable sacrifices” and “the average man is not wilhng to make 
th^ sacrifices unless he is coerced by a dictatorship or led by those in whom 
he ^ g^t confidence ” In other words, the so-called National Government 
or xA>rd Wavell s at the time was the dictatorship whose powers of coercion 
were, as even he recognized, limited, and therefore he would want a National 
^vei^ent commanding the confidence of the people In saying so. Lord 
VYOTell was wiUing to admit that “it might be more serviceable to India’s 
needs, not becau^ such a Government would be necessarily more efficient 
the present Government, but because the efforts we have to make now 
and m the future demand considerable sacrifices The average man is not 
^wUmg to surre^er comfort and income for the benefit of those poorer than 
nimself or of future generations unless he is coerced by a dictatorship or led 
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by those in whom he had confidence ” Obviously the viceroy was o\erborne 
by the thought that his existing National Government was a dictatorship 
whose powers of coercion would necessarily be limited because the average 
man in India had not the necessary confidence in it Lord Wavell betrayed 
a pedagogic outlook and a mihtary circumscription of view when he thanked 
his eleven Indian colleagues because “they are accomphshing the mam tasks 
and supporting our war effort to the entire satisfaction of the mihtarv 
commanders ” This statement alone showed that this mihtary Vicero\ had 
no genius for the constructive statesmanship which the post-war require- 
ments demanded of him But what was worse, it showed also that he was 
incapable of visualizing the huge demand that the war in the Pacific would 
\ et make upon India which was to be the central base of operations agamst 
Japan All these, however, were mdicative of Lord Wav ell’s failure of ima- 
gmation, if what he said was all that he felt on the subject of India’s freedom 
What should we say to the two serious blunders he committed in dealing with 
the economic aspects of the war and the political causes of the deadlock‘d 
Was it callousness or myopia that made Lord Wavell say that the war streng- 
thened India instead of weakenmg it The seventy lacs of people that died 
in Bengal which he is not unwilling to debit against the war, the all-out 
shortage of food supply m India which even Mr Amery had to admit, the 
failure of distribution of machinery, the agony over cloth in particular and 
the black-markets in general, the contmued prevalence of inflation and the 
rise m the index of prices to 237 against 30 or 40 per cent m Britain, all these 
were not marks of strength but of weakness arismg from the war ) When, 
however, he gave an honourable acquittal to His Majesty’s Government on 
the ground that they had made two attempts m the previous decade to solve 
the deadlock — the India Act of 1985 and theCnpps’ Mission, he was citing 
ancient history m regard to the first and a propagandistic tuck in regard to 
the second The first was an Act passed in the teeth of India’s opposition 
and directly against the unanimous wishes of the Indians as embodied m the 
famous Aga Khan’s Memorandum presented to the second Round Table 
Conference The Cnpps’ Mission was undertaken at a time when a Japanese 
invasion was apprehended and it was withdravm, the moment those appre- 
hensions faded away This is not the occasion for repeatmg all the crudities, 
the perversities and the constitutional frauds which the Cnpps’ Proposals 
abounded in and Lord Wavell who was individually perhaps as res- 
ponsible for their failure as Lord Linhthgow knew the iSuth better than he 
was prepared to admit The acme of the Viceroy’s performance was reached 
when he added msult to mjury in suggesting that to any section of responsi- 
ble opmion a National Government in this crisis meant a government in 
which its own particular party was in power, and that the “primary task of 
such a Government, if it were possible to form one m India, would have to be 
support of the war effort not merely by hp service but sincerely and whole- 
heartedly ” The former suggestion is a suggestio falst^ and the latter msinua- 
tion IS a suppressio veri Which party m India has ever asked for its exclu- 
sive call to power m the National Government so loudly demanded and so 
clearly defined Again which statement of the Congress could Lord Wavell 
quote m justification of the unworthy insinuation that it would render support 
to war only by lip service and not smcerely and whole-heartedly ^ These 
tactics ill-fitted with the dignity and decorum which one would like to asso- 
ciate with the speaker and the occasion 

Let us quote on this subject the wise words of an Enghshman Dr Luca s 
who m delivering his address to the Punjab Economic Conference said 
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‘"The Viceroy in Calcutta the other day made what seems tome a strange 
statement namely, that India was stronger, as a result of this war In a 
military sense, of course, the truth of this is so obvious, that it hardly needs 
to be stated But in an economic sense while in certain lines there has been 
progress in others there is very serious deterioration Take the entire trans- 
portation s> stem, — in the railways our road beds are rougher, rolling stock 
and engines wearing out, and equipment and leplacement very meagre and 
the tram service of such character that one dreads a journey like a night- 
mare Our pucca roads cannot be properl} sui faced and our loiries and 
buses have sunk to such a state that accidents are frequent Telephone and 
telegraph service is limited and congested All articles of luxuiy or even 
comfort and convenience are w earing out and leplacements not in sight The 
bulk of our mill and factory machinery is wearing out and becoming obsolete 
as well We have started no major basic indu&tiies except those directlv 
related to war output, which will be of httle value after the war, at least 
without extensive and probably expensive readaptation The numbers 
of skilled workmen and semi-skiUed have mcreased largely, but whether such 
wartime skill can be readily leadjusted to peace time production is a question 
Famme and pestilence have laid heav 5 r hands on parts of India and political 
unrest has resulted in considerable destruction of pioperty and loss of life — 
a' Punjab Mail Tram was derailed only a few days back as a result of sabotage 
I state these undisputable facts because it seems to me that the Government 
acts at tunes as if unaware of realities” 

The need to end lule under Section 93 m the pro\inces was stressed hy 
Sir Jagdish Prasad former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, in a 
statement to the Press — 

The Viceroy has assumed for the moment the role of a medical adviser 
to political India It is respectfully suggested that his advice is badly needed 
by some of his Governois The Section 93 pills have now been administered 
to 200,000,000 people for over five years and are doing no good either to 
them or to their Governors The Governors would feel all the better if they 
were forced out of their pohtical seclusion into some companionship with 
Indian colleagues The Viceroy has found such companionship all to the 
good India would be grateful to him if he were to persuade, and if necessary 
order, six of his Governors to follow this well-tried prescription ” 



CHAPTER XXVI 


Wavell Acts 

The new j ear (1945) opened witn Mr Ameiv’s refusal to consider the 
release of Congress leaders Shortly after, howe\er, on the 15th January, 
Dr P C Ghosh who had been ill since the 20th May, 1944, was released on 
medical grounds and report were widespread ihat some kind of understanding 
was being attempted between the Congress and the League wluch might 
facilitate the release of other leaders 

When a patient is seriousl}' ill, fiiends and relations are most anxious to 
get away fiom the death-bed scenes in search of pMsicians and surgeons, 
stimulants and medicines, tahsmans jadugars each bent according to his 
lights on doing aught to sa\e the dj^mg patient oi pacing his way to IIea\en 
smooth When the Congress was bound hand and toot, when all access was 
denied to it and when its voice was hushed behind Fort walls and Prison bars, 
not a few were its anxious friends and well-wishers who bent according to 
their lights on stiivmg to unlock the doois of Forts and open the gates of Pii- 
sons, contrived different means and adopted diffeimg methods to sohe the po- 
litical tangle w^hich they found around them Public meetmgs of aU sorts of 
oigamzations — of Local bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Women’s congrega- 
tions, Trade Umon Conferences, Labour Societies, Industrial Organizations, Bar 
Associations and Students’ Conferences passed resolutions demanding the 
release of leaders and the loosening of the deadlock The Press m the country 
which remained a consistent and constant supporter of war effort, satisfied 
its conscience by wilting vigoious leading articles embodying protests and 
demands, exhortations and warnings, threats and alarms which were charac- 
terized by then regular periodicity and their imimpeachable precision 
The Liberals, Hindu Maha Sabha, the Depressed Classes, the Non-League 
Muslim Majhs — all joined their loud voices to the general call for release of 
leaders and the resolution of the deadlock The Non-Paity Leaders’ 
Conference — quite a ponderable and telhng organization judged by the high 
offices and titles held by its personnel, moved in the matter from time to time 
and at last settled down to earnest work in terms of the Viceroy’s demand 
(17th February, 1944) m favour of a small committee, exploratory and con- 
ciliating in character, and their labours met with the warm and prompt appro- 
bation of the Viceroy himself While matters were thus developing, a new 
step was taken by Shri Bhulabhai J Desai, Leader of the Congress Party m 
the Central Assembly, who lesumed his duties m the Legislature formahy 
and fully towards the end of 1944 

Shn Bhulabhai’s visit to the Viceroy on two occasions m 1944 and m 
between to Gandhi at Wardha, coupled with his talks with his old friend 
Nawabzada Liaquatali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Partj , 
gave rise to strong reports that they had a plan for the resolution of the dead- 
lock which proposed a National Government on a certam basis, popularly 
known as 40 40 20 This was, however, denied by the League Deputy 

Leader It was reported that when Shn B J Desai met Gandhi, the latter, 
expressed no hope that the deadlock could be resolved by these mere constitu- 
tional proposals The problem was much bigger, more compheated and com- 
prehensive and required something more than merely a constitutional patch- 
up to solve it Gandhi nevertheless allowed Bhulabhai to proceed with 
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his efforts He had stated the essence of his proposals to the Viceioy m his 
July mter\iew ’tvith Mr Gelderofthe Nezvs Chronicle and sent copy of it 
to the Viceroy In the aggregate, Gandhi was not satisfied with the contents 
of the proposed agreement standing as they did, beieft of a declaration from 
the Biitish Government, of India’s Independence which whenever it might 
be worked out in full, had to be proclaimed, “now and here” so as to enable 
India to particpiate in the 'war not as a vassal under duress but as a nation 
free to choose and to act To him as to the Congress, the content of the 
settlement should be of a twofold nature, a present which is the promise and 
pledge and proof of the futme and a future which would be the fruit and 
fulfilment of the present The Cnpps’ Mission had failed because it could not 
embody both these in its offer And no proposal would meet with acceptance 
which did not satisfy these two conditions They were the essence of the 
Bombay Resolution of August 1942 and they should be the substance of any 
settlement whenever that should come about 

Just at this time the 20th April, 1945 the last of those oft-recurring 
occasions for dealing with India arose and Mr Ameiy, moving that the 
House of Commons should approve the India (Failure of Constitutional 
Machinery) Orders relating to Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces and Beiar, and Bihar, said that their purpose was to 
extend the authority of the Commons for another year in regard to the 
system of direct rule in these Provinces — o. rule which came about m 
circumstances with which the House was familiar 

Mr Amery said the House had deliberately limited its authority to 12 
months in order to emphasise that the situation was regaided as provisional 
and abnormal If, in any of these Provmces political leaders were prepared 
to come forward and form a Ministry, prepared to support the war and give 
reasonable assurance of stability and support of the Legislature, it would 
be the duty of the Governor to constitute that Mmistry 

Two days after came Bhulabhai’s revelation at the Frontier Political 
Conference (April 22nd, 1945) at Peshawar 

At the first Provincial Political Conference held in any Biitish province 
since August 1942, Mr Bhuiabhai Desai speaking on the mam resolution 
demandmg the release of Congress leaders and the formation of a National 
Government at the Centre revealed that there were the pioposals before His 
Majesty’s Government for the formation of an interim Government at tht 
centre He hoped that they would be accepted by Britain and approved 
by Indian friends He demanded that Britain must declare that the Indian 
Government or its representatives would in all woild affairs, conferences and 
organizations, be equal to the representatives of other Governments The 
conditions of the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Pact which were not pubhshed till tht 
first week of August 1945 were, howevei, known even so early as m April 
and may be given here along with the Nawabzada’s statement in order to faci- 
htate a better understanding of the subject — 

Nawabazada Liaquat Ah Khan, GeneralSecretary of theAll India Muslim 
League, in a statement explamed the genesis of the so-called Desai-Liaquat 
Pact, and pubhshed the text of the proposals which he says Mr Desai gavt 
to him m confidence m January last 

The following is the text of the statement 

‘T am informed that Mr Bhuiabhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, has told the local Press of Bombay that 
the so-called Desai-Laaquat Pact cannot be published as I desired that it 
should remain confidential As such a statement by Mr Desai is bound to 
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create misunderstanding, I feel I must place all the facts before the pubho 
in this connection 

]VIr Desai met me after the last autumn session of the Central Legislati\ e 
Assembly and 'we informally discussed the pre^ ailing distressing conditions 
m the country, economic and otherwise, and the terrible hardships and 
plight of the people due to the situation that was created on account of the 
war The war m Europe was ragmg in the full fury and there was no mdica- 
tion as to when it would end, and it was the opinion of ever> one that it would 
take at least two years after the termination of hostihties in Europe to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion against Japan India was to be the mam 
base of the Alhes for military operations in the East against Japan, which 
meant greater sacrifices by the people of India and much greatei hardships 
and privations than what they had been facing in the past 

It was lecognised all-round that the Government of India, with its pic- 
sent composition, was incapable of dealing effectiveljr with the \arious pio- 
blems which had arisen and were bound to arise in the future 

Mr Desai, during the course of the conveisations, asked me about the 
attitude of the Muslim League with regard to some interim arrangement 
at the Centre and temporary reconstitution of the Governor-Generars Exe- 
cutive Council in a manner which would secure for it the confidence of all the 
peoples, so that it may be able to help them in their present plight and deal 
more effectively than what had been done in the past with the serious situa- 
tion that was bound to arise in the futuie on account of the pi elongation of 
the war I explained to him the position in the light of the resolutions that 
were passed from time to time by the Muslim League m this connection and 
told him that my personal view was that if any proposals weie made to ease 
the situation, the Mushm League was bound to gl^ e its ver> careful consideia- 
tion to them, as it had always done m the past, because the Muslim League 
had always been anxious to come to the lescue of the people and assist them 
m their sad plight and help the country in tiding over the difficult period 
ahead Mr Desai saw me again in Delhi in the begmnmg of January this 
year ]ust as I was leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidency and showed me 
some proposals which had been drafted for the foimation of an interim Go- 
vernment at the Centre, a copy of which he was good enough to give me and 
which was to be treated as stnctly private and confidential, and on the basis 
of which he told me he was going to make an effort to bring about a change in 
the composition of the Government of India 

He told me his plan was to meet the Viceroy and Mr J innah m this connec- 
tion I told him that m my personal opmion the proposals were such that 
they could be made a basis for discussion, but I did not see any prospect of 
his makmg any headway unless he could either get Mr Gandhi to move in 
the matter personally, or get his definite approval and open support for the 
move that he was makmg, as Mr Gandhi was the only person who could 
dehver the goods on behalf of the Congress m the absence of the Workmg 
Committee During my talks with Mr Desai, which were purely of a per- 
sonal nature, I made it absolutely clear to him that whatever I had said was 
my mdividual view and I was not speaking either on behalf of the Muslim 
League or anyone else If and when Mr Desai felt that he could speak with 
authority on behalf of the Congress, he would have to approach the President 
of the AU-India Muslim League, who was the proper authority to entertain 
any proposals on behalf of the Muslim League 

This IS the history of these proposals which have been described in the 
Press by various names, such as Desai-Liaquat Formula, Desai-Liaquat Pact 
and so on I have scrupulously respected the wishes of Mr Desai and have 
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titated the draft proposaL as strictly piivate and confidential and have not 
shown them to an\one, but in Mew ot the statement of Mr Desai and the 
confusion that is being eieaied I feel that these propose Is should be published 
H^nce I am releasing them to the Press 

The following is the text of the pioposals, -which are headed “Pro- 
{■losals foi the foimation ol Inteimi Government at the centie ” 

“The Congress and League agiee that the\ will join in foiming an interim 
Government m the centre The composition of such Government will be 
on the following lines 

(A) Equal numbei of peisons nominated b> the Congiess and the League 
m the Central E^eeuti\ e Persons nominated need not be membeis of the 
Cential Legislatuie 

(B) RepiesentatR es of mmoiities (m paxticulai Scheduled Castes and 
the Sikhs) 

(C) The Commandei-in-Chief 

The Government will be foimed and functaon within the framewoik of 
the e'^istmg Go\ einment of India Act It is, howevei, undeistood that if the 
Cabinet caiixiot get a paiticulai measuie passed b> the Legislative Assembly , 
the\ will not enfoice the same b> lesoit to any of the leserve powers of the 
Goveinoi-Geneial oi the Viceio\ This will make them sufficiently indepen- 
dent of the Go^einoi-Geneial 

It IS agreed between the Congiess and the League that if such inteiim 
Government ib foimed, then hist step would be to lelease the Woiking Com- 
mittee membeis of the Congress 

The steps b^ which effoits would be made to achieve this end aie at 
present indicated to take the followmg couise 

On the basis of the above understandmg, some way should be found to 
get the Governor- General to make a proposal or a suggestion that he desiies 
an mterim Go\ eminent to be foimed m the centie on the agi cement betw cen 
the Congress and the League and when the Go\einoi -General invites 

Jinnah and Mi Desai eithei jointly oi sepaiatelj , the abo\e pioposils 
would be made, desiimg that thej are piepaxed to join in forming the Go- 
\ ernment 

The next step would be to get the withdiawal of Section 93 m the Pio- 
\mces and to form as soon as possible Pio\mcial Governments on the lines 
of a coahtion ” 

As affairs in India weie tending to moA-e thus wise in spite of the re- 
actionary attitude of the Secietaiy’- of State as well as the Viceroy, the glad 
tidmgs to a grateful woild of the tiiumphant end of the Euiopcan war was 
proclaimed on the 7th of May and reached us in India on the 0th In il&elf 
the news was welcome but to the heaits of the Indian pubhc, it brought little 
rehef, for India had fought only as a sla’v e to free the occupied countiies and 
enslave a free country and was not as y et a participant m the chaims ot vic- 
tory or the glories of war which statesmen had sung and wairiois had pio- 
claimed for five and half long year a There could be no national rejoicings 
m India whose heart was depressed by the sight of her leaders in prison and 
herself m slaverv’" While Mr Theodoie Morrison wiihdiew Oefence Regula- 
tion IS-B, the Ordinance III of 1944 continued in India as if nothing had 
liappcxied in the way of the Emopean war ending 

ctrpi, ^ England Bernard Shaw did not celebrate the V-E Day because 
There is no peace yet in Em ope — the woist is yet to come ’’ The future 
of Europe was to him horrible to contemplate because of the bloodshed and 
destruction that has been wrought and the starvation and destitution that is 
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bound to come “I do not jOin the fools ^\ho aie platting a\^a> about this 
peace and who aie celcoiating as if cvei^ tning is over when in fact, perhaps 
the giimmest time still lies ahead for all Euiope Hov can serious people 
ie]oice amid the devastation and destitution that is Europe toda}^ 

He asked, “There are millions stai\ mg and, tney include httle children 
Theie aic great cities in luins, biacts flooded vith milhons dead and maimed 
How can we pi o claim the burning of Beilin as Victoiv ^ Berlin is not the 
German capital, it is a woild capital as much as New Yoik and London aie 
woild capitals with their culture You cannot destio\ the culture of cen- 
tuiies and considei it victory The da^s when wais ended with victoiy foi 
one side aie gone Now it results in destruction £»nd destitution foi all You 
cannot stop wai and theie can be xio peimanenfc peace \\hde men have 
fists they will fight fisrs if the;> cannot have cannon, flMng bombs and aeio- 
planes So whv talk about di'^^armament Russia has emeiged as t»ic 
stxongcst Euiopean power because the Russian people ha^e been fighting foi 
then system and foi then country while the rest ha\e been fighting for the r 
landlords ” 

Manifestoes flew from all sides demanding the release of the politicals 
m India while Berti and Russell came out with an emphatic -veision of his ofc 
repeated theme that Britain should “Quit India “The Biitish Govern- 
ment should at once give an undertaking to evacuate India at a stated time 
(say one yeai) aftei the end of the Japanese wai ” 

Centuries ha\e rolled by since Plato propounded his philosophy and 
Kautilya wrote his famous work on polity’’ — the Aitha Sliastra Human life 
has nevertheless remained the same The yearnings of the human miad 
and the lamentation over human foibles continue to display the same depth 
of emotion and exhibit the degree of poignancy as evej. before Well may we 
pause, in this rapid smvey of human progress of or want of it, at the times of 
Erasmus who as professor of Di\ inrty and Greek at the Cambridge Univer&it 3 ’' 
wrote hib famous thesis on War in a letter to Father Anthony of Bergen, 
dated March 14 1514 — a letter inspired, as it is said, by the war which was 
already enveloping his country 

Wavell's Visit 

For some time prior to Wa\ ell’s departure for London on March 21, 
1045, his contemplated visit had been widely advertised and repeatedly re- 
ieried to m the Press He, however, had left suddenly by a plane and 
Mr Amciy in retening to the visit stated that while advantage would be 
taken of the visit to discuss the constitutional position, too much should not 
be expected from the event As a matter of tact, Loid Wavell was invited 
by Mr Amcry himself to go to England foi consultations The situation was 
indeed sciious on every side British public opinion, was insistent on the 
deadlock m India being loosened as much m the interests ot the United Kmg- 
dom as of India herself That was the note struck by Edwaid Thompson 
trom his sick bed, by Bcrtiand Russell on his return to England from America, 
by ihe Times, and of couise by the Liberal and the Labour Press There 
was the resolution of the Labour Conference asking for a move in this direc- 
tion unattended to as yet by the India Office for the appointment of a Labour 
Lord, Lord Listowell as Under -Secretary foi India, was no answer to the 
demand for the release of the Congress leaders and the resolution of the 
deadlock Again Britain had cut a poor figure at its own Commonwealth 
Relations Conference, with its own well chosen delegates, foi Sii Mohmed Zafru- 
11a, the Federal Court Judge who had led the delegation had spoken in a manly 
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ai>d patriotic niarnei and the selection ol “tiustv and belo\ed ’’lieutenants 
like Sir RamasTvami Mudaliai and Sir Feroz Khan Noon to the World Secu 
llt^ Conference at San Francisco which came off on April 25 (1945) was no 
answer to the Federal Judge’s demand for a date and decision regarding 
India’s freedom Judges are not swa\ed b> eloquence, forensic or rhetori- 
cal, the}^ want issues and findings, dates and decisions Ra 3 a Sir Maharaj 
Singh was there too in London, outstaying the Commonwealth Relations 
Conference to meet Wavell in London though for a couple of days He 
combined in himself the administiatoi and the politician and he was the 
President of the All-India Chiistian Conference One notable point was the 
sudden and secret departure ot Lord Wavell to England which had not made 
it possible for Mr Jinnah to see him before his departure as Mr Jinnah owing 
to indisposition could not keep the engagement on the appointed date in 
March It was presently announced by Mr Amery that he and Wavell 
would discuss the question of the release of the members of the Working 
Committee That the pohtical situation and the subject of India’s constitu- 
tional position would form the subject of talks, was indicated by the fact that 
Mr Menon, successor of Mr Hodson as Reforms Commissioner, accompanied 
Lord Wavell to London 

Various were the lepoits set afloat about Waveil’s work and programme 
in London The Globe Agency had it that some striking announcement would 
be made in London on the 12th April In the meantime, it was announced 
that Sir Francis Mudie, the Home Member, accompanied by Sir Conran 
Smith, Home Secretary, were mvited to London and would be going to dis- 
cuss questions relating to All-India Services This looked a wee bit absurd 
However, the fact remamed that they did go There was an air of reality 
when it was said that the ^isit related to the recruitment of the All-India 
Services (Civil, Medical and Pohee), for accordmg to the working of the Act 
ot 1935, the continuation of the recruitment of these services on pre-existing 
lines which was proposed origmally for a period of five years only in the White 
Paper (1938), was later extended to ten years and the year 1945 marks the 
proper time for a reconsideration of the question But it was also said that 
the mvitation extended to the Home Membei was for the Viceroy to seek 
support m the former for his suggestion that the political prisoners should be 
released This view doubtless looked far-fetched for a Viceroy whose word 
w ould not carry weight m this behalf could hardly get added weight by the 
additional testimony of a subordinate of his 

Various and diversified were the reports that continued to emanatt 
from the usual sources of JReuter to which were added the U P I and the 
U P A about the fortunes of Wavell’s mission One day it was all successful, 
next day it was all a failure coupled with the V%ceroy'*s threat to ? esign > What 
ever be the object of such conflictmg reports, their result was to create 
confusion in India which was not perhaps far removed from the object 
aimed at A section of the Press had degenerated so far that a leputation 
for trustworthmess of news and reliabihty of reporting did not happen to be 
the virtue, which correspondents appeared to be cidtivating The return 
of the Home Member to India early m May was followed by gloomy and 
pessimistic forecasts about the Wavell mission which were not, however, 
compatible with the call for the presence in London of the Commander-m- 
Chief soon after the Home Member’s return On the eve of Lord Wavell’s 
expected return (about the 8th of May) wild conjecture was at work to 
forecast the possible results of the visit Cnpps’ Proposals had never faded 
from pubhc view though pubhc gaze was never arrested by them after their 
formal withdrawal Neither the repeated statements that “they were alive,” 
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made by Mr Ameiy nor the emphatic assertion that they “remained open 
in their broad outline in all the scope and integrity ” as presented bv 
Mr Churchill, attracted notice in India Nor had the rumours prevalent 
on the eve of Wavell’s return that Cnpps’ Proposals were being seriously 
revived with the Executive Council, composed of all Indians except the 
Commander-in-Chiet and that they would be responsible to the Vicero\ 
not the Legislature, been received with anything but the contempt with 
which they had once been spurned 

There were then the Bhulabhai-Liaquat talks which were the one direct 
constructive suggestion placed before Lord Waveli before he left India 
It, however, these talks should take shape, how would they advance the 
position created by the Cripps’ Proposals beyond fixing the percentages of 
communal representation in the Central Executive ^ But the more important 
question was what chance had these of being approved by the Congress 
Working Committee or would they ever be placed before it If the latter, 
how would they help the British to feel and state that a National Government 
was being formed To be able to say that the Congress approved of them, 
they must at least be approved of hy the Congress Party in the Central 
Legislature Could they get the vote of at least 23 out of the 44 members 
that formed the Party ^ And supposing they did, would the Working 
Committee of the Congiess keep looking on while smaller bodies usurped its 
authority ’ And supposing the Working Committee repudiated the Legisla- 
ti\e Party’s approval, what would be its reaction on Government"^ These 
ind like issues were being debated m India while Lord Wa\ell was conducting 
his talks with the utmost secrecy and while the position of India was being 
hotly debated at San Francisco 

At the World Security Conference, Britain’s position was not quite happy 
cither Molotov’s challenge in regard to the change of Chairman at the General 
Meetings of the Conference threw an apple ot discord and a compromise 
had to be made so that the Steering Committees would have a change of 
Chairman rotatmg amongst the Big Four As for the Indian delegates. 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon was wreaking vengeance for the unceremonious way m 
which his stenographer was summarily turned out from a press conference 
of Mrs Pandit, by denouncing Gandhi as pro-Japanese (a charge which 
Ml Amery had obsequiously denied ever having made) and demanded that 
he (Gandhi) should yield his leadership to Jawaharlal Nehru (a point already 
announced by Gandhi m January 1942 at Wardha) Well did Gandhi reply 
by saying that he had not been even a four-anna membei of the Congress since 
1934, that he did not seek leadership, that he had left Delhi long before the 
linal talks with Cnpps began, that he had already declared Nehru as his 
successor ajid that Sir Feroz Khan Noon should, on a threat to resign, his 
high job, strive for Nehru’s lelease It was no answer from Noon to say 
that if Gandhi accepted his advice on its merits, he must follow it and resign 
his leadership as a good deed and not as a piece of a bargain The fact was 
Gandhi’s good deed was already done He was only testing Noon’s sincerity 
about Nehru’s leadership Gandhi himself knew that leadership was not a 
favour to be conferred by a predecessor on a successor and he was only 
ichoing what he considered the vox popuh m making his forecasts But the 
best reply to Sir Feroz Khan Noon emanated from an unexpected quarter — 

‘ one of the tribe of Mahatmas,’ — ^Bernard Shaw, who commentmg on Noon’s 
observation said that “ Gandhi’s pohtics, are half a century out of date ” 
He added “ His tactics like all tactics are subject to error and readjustment, 
but his strategy is sound as it was 50 or 5 milhon years ago ” As fox Gandhi 
retiring, Shaw said “ Retire from what, his position is natural, not official 
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The Mahatma cannot hand o\er anything Leadership is not a jdug of 
tobacco that can be passed from one man to another Pandit Neh^a, 
thou<^b at the moment, disabled b^' disgiaceful and cowardlv impiisonment, 
is a \eT\ notable leadei m no wa> to be extinguished b-v Gandhi ” 

The othei delegate Sii RamasTvami Mudaliai ^as preaching the gospel 
of intei dependence as against independence and scnving foi a peimanent 
seat for India on the World Security Council 

It T\as at this time loo that Lord Listoweil made his thumping speech 
at Peterborough Youth Conference m v hich he declared that The problem 
m its simplest form is the tiansfei of the contiol of the Go\ ernment machmei ^ 
in India fiom the Biitish Government sitting at the Whitehall to responsible 
and representative leaders of Indiaxi opinion ” The woids vere well timed 
lor the San Francisco Conference Lord Listov ell’s addition of the words 
Anj unnecessary dela\ m gianting the essentials of self-government, would 
poison the relations of Britain with India for many generations to come ” 
and his varning “ Let it not be said that we ga^e loo little and too late ’ 
had a img of smcerit\ about it but British statesmanship has been such in 
amalgam of truth and diplomacy that few could tell the nugget fiom the 
dross 

There vas one statement, however, vhich was free fioni all doubt and 
dubiety and vhich vas made by the Russian Foieign Minister, Moloto^ , 
winch fell fiom his lips, like a bolt fiom the blue on the 1,200 delegates 
lepresenting the 46 nations at the Conference Molotov said 

“We have at this Conference an Indian delegation but India is 
not an independent state We all know that the time will come when 
the voice of an Independent India will be heard too (cheeis) Ne\ci- 
theless, we share this view held by the British Government which 
suggested that the representatives of India should be granted a seal 
at this Conference 

“ The Soviet Delegation reahze ” said Molotov, in a statement, 
detailing the Four Power amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks PI ui 
“ that from the view-pomt of the interests of International secmity, wc 
must first see that dependant countiies are enabled as soon as possible 
to take the path of National Independence This should be piomoted 
by a special organization of the United Nations which must act with j 
\iew to expeditmg the reahzation of the prmciples of equality and 
self-determmation of the nations ” 

The magnum opus of the period (Maj., 1945) was the comprehensive 
„„emorandum presented by IMis Vija^ a Lakchmi Pandit as the chosen mouth- 
piece of the America Indian League to the San Fiancisco Confcience in which 
she spoke not only for India but fox the 600 million people of India and 
South East Asia that India was the test for the Conference, that Fascism and 
Nazism having been formally liquidated with the fall of Beilm, only Imperia- 
lism remained to share a hke inevitable end But the effoits ot this non- 
ofi&cial ambassador proved of no avail in so fai as the question ot Indian 
Independence bemg brought before the Frisco Conference was concerned 
It was ruled out 

Just about this time, Sir Reginald Maxwell, retired Home Mcmbti 
explained^ in London why Government dreaded new elections m India 
He said “ a general election will only produce a new version of the old body 
without any new ideas ” Gandhi was not to be deflected from his stiaight 
path to Swara] by these detours through the Parliamentary tracks As 
w as his wont, he gax e an inkling to the pubhc into the workmgs of his o w n 
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mind In a post prayer talk, Gandhi said that “ Parliamentarianism cannot 
bring us Swaraj ” But exaggerated meanmg should not be attached to it 
All pel haps that he could have meant was that by itself. Parliamentary 
activity could not overcome all the difficulties interposed in the way of 
Poorna Swaraj He could not have condemned Parliamentary activity 
altogether foi the decision of the Working Committee to accept office in 
June 1937 was duly ratified by the Hanpura Session in February 1938 
At Hudli before the 2nd session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh Conference, 
Gandhi had stated that the Parliamentary wmg could not be abandoned for 
ever On another occasion he stated that Parliamentarianism had come to 
stay In permitting Dr Khan Saheb to revive the Congress Mmistry in the 
Frontier Province, he had given the latest proof of not perhaps his faitn 
m the particular activity, but his belief in the inevitablity of Parliamentary 
life as constituting one of the tributaries that should pour its contents to 
enrich the mam stream of national life m content and volume 

Gandhi also created some stir amongst the capitalists of India such as 
Shri J R D Tata and Shri G D Birla who were unofficially and at their 
own expense going to visit England and America to study the industrial 
situation in the summer of 1945 

Gandhi commented on this visit with seventy and suggested that the 
capitalists while speaking and writing against the Government, were joining 
hands with the Bureaucracy and doing its will in action and were satisfying 
themselves with the 5 per cent profits They earned mere crumbs falhng 
from their table, instead of seeking to get possession of the Government’s 
95 per cent, — ^really, the full loaf The bright spot m the situation was to 
his mind then imanimous demand of a National Government Both the 
gentlemen replied sharply and repudiated the ideas imputed to them and 
denied they were entering into any deal on behalf of India, shameful or othei 
Gandhi thereupon excepted them from the scope of his observation which he 
said he had been impelled to make deliberately but which would not apply 
to them as they were going wholly unofficially and he coupled his statement 
with his blessings and prayer m terms of the poor and famishing and naked 
India 

While yet Lord Wavell was in London and continued to become the 
subject of sensational telegiams day m, day out, the differences amongst 
the British Mmisters reached a culmmation point m the resignation of his 
Premiership by Mr Churchill on the 23rd May, 1945 It will be remembered 
he had come into office as Premier, succeeding Mr Neville Chamberlain, on 
the 10th of May, 1940 The Labour Minister’s refusal to carry on the Coahtion 
Ministry until the war with Japan shall have ended, precipitated the crisis 
The outstanding personalities m Labour circles were Mi Morrison, Mr Bevin 
and Mr Dalton Mr Bevin declared that if Labour came into office, the 
India Office would be abolished and India would he served by the Dominions 
Office As for Indian Self-Government, he was frank enough to say that 
India would get it by instalments Verily the ghost of Montagu was back 
m 1945, verily a Bevin m office was worth two Churchills out of it * ^ ^ But 
that was not all Bevm admmistered a gentle warnmg that the Indian agita- 
tors should not be nagging at the commg Labour Government As much as 
to say the little finger of Labour would be thicker than the loins of the 
Tones 

The ICS came up at this time for attention as it figured promi- 
nently m connection with every Reform Act There was a time when the 
ICS went abegging for recruits Lord Birkenhead actually went about 
canvassing, offering prizes m the nineteen twenties In the ’thirties Lord 
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Willmgdon (ICS) Decembei 1936, pleaded likewise for recruits of a high 
want voungmen with enterprise imagination, a sense of 
responsibility and mpathy with the aspirations of the people, of the country , 
men who are willing to take their part in what is still the finest and the^ niost 
interestmg service, that there is in any part of the British Empire ” In 
this speech, he pointed out that the doubts expressed in some quarteis about 
the future conditions and security were entirely unfounded and he emphasized 
the richness of opportunity w hich the ICS offered then as m the past 

Amongst the weird reports that reached India during Wavell’s stay m 
Xrondon was one which stated that “ If the Waved Plan under which the 
Xegislatures could overthrow and cause a change of the Executive on anv 
issue except Defence, Finance and Foreign Affairs,’’ failed “ the Viceroy had 
the full approval of the British Cabinet for using the Indian army to suppress 
any revolt quickly ” 

On May 21st, an explanation was sought of the Labour Party Executive 
as to why the Labour deputation had to wait for five months befoie Mr Amerv 
would receive them In the new Parhamentary Elections, which were timed 
to take place on the 5th July, the old Parliament dissolving on Friday 8th 
June, Mr Bevin emerged as the most outstanding member of the Labour 
Party and took upon himself the onus of adumbrating Labour’s plans for the 
emancipation of India, which showed no fundamental differences between one 
party and another on the future of India 

At long last, Waved arrived m India on the 4th June, 1945 and resumed 
his Viceregal charge after ten weeks’ absence Altogether his lot in England 
was not cast on happy times His stay in London synchronised with one 
of those periods of tumult m a nation’s history which are attended with the 
departure of the old and the expectation of the new, a period of transition 
when the retiring party displays extra tenacity m adhermg to conservative 
traditions and the incoming party exhibits unwonted zeal for democratic 
idealism When Mr Churchill retired swearing by his old Tory antecedents 
and swearing at socialism and its inevitable drift to totahtariamsm and when 
the Labour Party foreswore all allegiance to the composite Government of 
the previous five years and avowed independence for India, — at such a 
critical juncture, Wavell — mere Field Marshall after all, could not be expect- 
ed to bung with him any magic wand or enchanted talisman, the production 
of which would tmlock the doors of prisons or establish a National Govern- 
ment at the centre, destroy the Viceregal Veto and transfer power all round 
to the people The mystery that had surrounded the closely guarded secret 
of his undisclosed hand became intensified with the report that he would not 
make any statement for a week after his arrival In the meantime, Mr Amery 
made a notable speech at the London Rotary Club on June 6th m which he 
^emphasised the fact that 

“ More than three years ago, we made clear that we wish India to 
enjoy after the war complete independence within the British Common- 
wealth or even without it, if she so decided, on condition that the mam 
elements m India’s national life should first agree upon India’s future 
constitution ” 

And he concluded the subject saying 

If, however, no complete or logical answer to the problem (if the 
transfer of power without recognized and generally acceptable successors 
to take over) is possible today, there is no reason for not seeking 
some way out of the deadlock which Indians and the British alike wish 
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to see eased, even if it cannot be completely resolved Clearl}/ we 
must tiy again ” 

At this point we may usefully digress from the subject to give an account 
of Allenby’s achievement m Egypt which his biographer Lord Wavell might 
be expected to copy for India 

Egypt and India 

Indeed, seven months previous to Sir A Wavell’s appointment as 
Viceroy, and on the eve of the third extension of Lord Lmhthgow®s extension 
by SIX months, there were talks of Wavell’s selection to the place and m that 
connection Miss Margaret Pope wrote as follows — 

“ Every Indian must be aware of the parallel between his own 
country's struggle and the events I shall outline 

‘‘ In 1914 Egypt was declared a British Protectorate At the 
conclusion of the War the Egyptians were not allowed to send a Deputa- 
tion to the Peace Conference to state their claim for self-determination 
The leaders of the Wafd (Independence) Party were arrested and de- 
ported The result, not unnaturally, was a wave of resentment that 
swept the country The party proceeded to organize a series of acts 
of violence mainly directed towards the interruption of communications 
by interference with Railway lines and Telegraph wires — (shades of 
India, August 9th) riots broke out and some British people were killed 
At this point, AUenby was called to restore order He acted swiftly 
and firmly He released the Wafd leaders, opened negotiations and 
sent Zaglul Pasha, leader of the Wafd Party, to London to take part 
in the discussions Zaglul was uncompromising and would make no 
concessions Negotiations broke down and he was deported to Ceylon 
Allenby, however, was determined on a settlement , he pushed ahead 
in his search for an agreement and it was then with his greatest Egyptian 
opponent safely out of the way (as Congress is today) that he had his 
historic struggle with the British Cabinet Lloyd G^rge, Curzon and 
Milner, — ^all were against him m his determmation to end the Protector- 
ate and declare Egypt independent But of all his opponents, as Wavell 
writes, — the most determined was Wmston Churchill — ^at last Allenby 
got his way In 1922 Zaglul Pasha was released and Egypt was re- 
cognised as an Independent State It was not complete independence 
by any means, but it was a workmg compromise and Allenby had it all 
to his credit 

‘‘ Would Wavell dare to do what Allenby did, demand the immediate 
release of Congress leaders, open negotiations immediately and arrange 
for signing of a treaty between Bntam and Indian National Government 
simultaneously with a declaration of Indian Independence ^ 

The problem of Indian Independence bears such close resemblance to 
that of Egypt that the latter may be studied m a httle greater detail It 
was on the 2Sth February, 1928 that Egyptian Independence was declared 
and after a Parliamentary Debate on 14-3-1922, the Khedive was proclaimed 
the King of Egypt and began to be referred to as His Majesty The declara- 
tion of Egyptian Independence m 1922 was on the showing of Wavell — 
extracted from a reluctant Government m London by AUenby’s decisiveness 
That Allenby did not view it as a breach of faith with the masses committed 
with the hopeless aim of appeasmg a minority of self-seekmg agitators and 
thereby preservmg British interests was denied by Allenby’s own readmg of 
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the situation He sa^v that the Egyptian people were beginning to be stiired 
by the feehngs to ivhich nationalists gave articulate expression, that thev 
could be roused from then habitual inertia by the cry of Independence and 
that ho V ever deep the internal divisions in Egyptian society might run, 
the 3 ’’ were simply not relevant to the relationship between Egypt and Gieat 
Bntam 

Agam according to the Constitution prepared between April and October 
1922, the Sudan was to be an integral part of Egypt But to the British 
the Sudan was only a Condommion of 1899 and they legarded it as a 
‘ Reserved Subject ’ Likewise m India, the States are sought to be if possible 
excluded from an Independent India The Egyptian Constitution Committee 
closely modelled the Constitution after the Belgian model with the Lower 
House elected on a broad franchise and a Senate partly elected and partly 
nommated, while the Kmg was to be a Constitutional Monarch All this was 
done when Zaglul Pasha, the leader of the Wafdists was arrested m 
December 1921 for mcitement of disturbances and was kept under detention 
first m Aden and (on the day of the declaration of Independence on 28-2-22) 
was transferred to the Seychelles Islands near the Equator and thence to 
Gibralter and was released from there m March 1923 The new constitution 
was promulgated m March 1923 and in July 1923 the Indemnity Act was 
passed and Martial Law was abohshed and an Act was passed to compensate 
foreigners agamst whom offences were committed> to a tune of £6 to 7 milhons 
Three students were executed out of 14 Thus ended the Cairo Riots and 
their sequelae Zaglul returned to Alexandria wheie he landed on September 
18, 1923 and he wanted to wipe out all the progress for which others were 
responsible and this was attributed by the British to his vanity and stubborn- 
ness A similar situation was created m India when Lord Wavell flew to 
England, while yet the Congress Workmg Committee was m prison, with 
proposals of which some were sponsored by Congressmen, which had nothing 
to do with the Congress as such Zaglul, however, had to face Elections m 
January when the Wafdist Party swept the polls by securmg 190 out of 214 
seats Zaglul wanted to visit London and see his old friend Ramsay 
MacDonald — the then Premier But the latter proved to be a no better fiiend 
of Zaglul than Lord Lmhthgow of Gandhi m August 1942 Zaglul who 
was shot on July 12, 1924 demanded (1) the removal of British troops, 

British officials and British influence from Egypt, (2) the abandonment by 
Great Britam of British claims to defend the Suez Canal or to protect the 
mmorities m Egypt But Zaglul, it is said, had no gemus for negotiations 
though be could state his case with vigour and fight a campaign with courage 
In October 1924 the MacDonald Mmistry fell and even before that Zaglul 
was disappointed with his friend as Jawahar with Cripps or Gandhi with 
Linlithgow Zaglul had conflicts with the British 

(1) on the Sudan 

(2) on the position of British judicial and financial advisers 

(3) on the British interests and pohcy of the 1922 Declaration 

(4) on compensation of foreign officials 

(5) on British mterests m the Sudan, and 

(6) on pa 3 rment of certam contributions 

Zaglul resigned his Premiership, made a treaty with the King and within 
three days Sirdar Lee Stack was murdered on November 22, 1924 

The Milner Mission of 1919-1920 recommended the abolition of the 
Protectorate and when accord mgly Egypt was declared an Independent 
Sovereign State on February 28, 1922, Britain reserved certain questions 
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oi f^her discussion and friendly accommodation on both sides of which the 

the scanty of the communications of the British 
Egypt agamst all foreign aggression or mter- 
ference A Treaty of Alhance was concluded in 1931, the%H;icle I of which 
xT" mihtary occupation of Egypt by the forces of His Majesty 

^ terminated Article IV established the Alhance 
Article VIII was ^ follows — In view of the fact that the Suez Canal whilst 
being an integral part of Egypt is a umversal means of communications, 
tt ako an essential means of commumcation between the different parts of 
XT® u Empir^ His Majesty the Kmg of Egypt, until such tune as the 

High Contracting Parties agree that the Egjrptian army is m a position to 
ensure by its own resources the liberty and entire security of navigation of the 
Canal, authorizes His Majesty the Kmg and Emperor to station forces in 
■Egyptian tmritory m the vrcmity of the Canal, m the zone specified m the 
^nex to this ,^icle, with a view to ensuring co-operation with Egyptian 
i defences of the Canal, which was referred to m the negotiations 

that took place between Adhy Pasha and Cnrzon in July 1920 The detailed 
•anangement for the carrying into effect of this Article are continued in the 
Annex hereto The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any manner 

an occupation and will m no way prejudice the sovereign rights of Eg 3 rpt 
It IS understood that at the end of a period of 20 years specified m Article XVI 
the question whether the presence of British forces is no longer necessary 
owing to the fact that the Egyptian Army is m a position to ensure by its 
own resources the liberty and entue security of navigation of the Canal, 
may^ if the High Contracting Parties do not agree thereon, be submitted to 
the Council of the League of Nations for decisions in accord with the provi 
sions of the Covenant of signature of the present Treaty or to such other person 
or body of persons for decision in accord with such other procedure as the 
High Contractmg Parties may agree 

The Annex to this Article limited the British forces to 10,000 men and 
the Air Force to 400 pilots, exclusive of ancillary personnel, defined the 
areas in which they would be stationed west and east of the Canal and require 
the provision of the requisite land, barrack accommodation and water supply 
and the improvement and upkeep of commimications by road and rail 
A closely similar treaty was concluded between British and Iraq in 1930 on 
terms of complete Freedom, Equahty and Independence 

Let us revert to the progress of events m India Shortly after the failure 
of the Jinnah-Gandhi talks, began the Liaquat-Besai negotiations, and in 
January 1945 the two party leaders came together to draw up an agreement 
and they signed it on the 11th January, 1945 

The agreement had dealt with the question of parity not on a communal 
but upon an mstitutional basis In other words, it spoke of the panty of 
representation on the Executive Council, not of Hindus and Mushms, but of 
the Congress and the Muslim League Secondly, it laid down that the first 
act of the new Government would be to release the members of the Congress 
Working Committee Other matters were ancillary and collateral m cha- 
racter If this proposal had materiajised at the hands of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, very likely the Simla Conference would not have taken 
place A settlement would have been made behind the jpardah^ and suddenly 
one fine morning a new Executive Council, rather a newly formed Executive 
Council, would have been afatt accompli and we should have been beholden 
to the Home Member m the new Government for the release of the Working 
Committee The Congress would have been virtually suppressed, as nego- 
tiations would have taken place behind its back, with other organisations. 
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and a full-fledged Go\ernnient which it would be a misnomer to call a 
National Government, would have come into being without the knowledge 
or the consent of the Workmg Committee of the Congress That would 
ha\e meant the triumph of British pohcy, the burial of Satyagraha seven 
fathoms deep, and the perpetuation of British rule for — ^Heaven knows — 
how long Foitunately, such a disaster was averted through the strong 
attitude taken by Gandhi all along and reinforced since the 23rd of January, 
te , 3 . Tveek after the release of Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh from prison 
on account of ill-health This attitude indicated that nothmg could be done 
so long as the Workmg Committee members were not released It is a matter 
for rejoicing not from the petty standpomt of personal triumph for any one, 
but from the larger pomt of view of the success of a prmciple, that the honour 
of the Congress was vmdicated and the firm attitude it had taken all along 
was justified in regard to the mitiation of the national struggle and its conti- 
nuance as well as its refusal to withdraw the Bombay Resolution of August 
8, 1942, throughout a period of three years To the country, therefore, the 
events of those days were of importance, not for the material success that 
they might have brought or not brought or the hopes of success that they 
might have kmdled, but for the triumph of the moral prmciples which have 
all along animated the Congress activities for nearly a quarter of a century 

Now we proceed to a consideration m detail of the events connected with 
the Wavell Plan for loosenmg the Indian deadlock On the 14th of June, 1945, 
Lord Wavell gave his broadcast to the people of India, and simultaneously a 
statement was made m the House of Commons by Mr Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India, on the same subject The thoughts and sentiments 
expressed in the two broadcasts and the plans and programmes adumbrated 
therein are wholly identical with each other as mdeed they must be The 
modus operandt consisted m convening a conference of representatives chosen 
by the Viceroy for the purpose of obtammg from the leaders of various parties 
a jomt hst or, sparmg it, separate hsts of worthy people m order to constitute 
a new Executive Coimcil of the Viceroy — ^people who are pubhcly committed 
to the three tasks of which the most notable was the task of pursuing the war 
with the Japanese to a successful end He pleaded for “ men of 
m^uence and ability to be recommended by the various parties 
who would be prepared to take decision and responsibihty of administra- 
tion of all the portfolios mcluding External Affairs ” except the 
conduct of war whach would be the exclusive charge of the Commander- 
in-Chief He also stated that there would be an equal number of Muslims 
and Hmdus other than Scheduled Castes and the conduct of business must be 
under the present constitution by which he meant the Act of 1919, “ with 
control by the Secretary of State and the Gk>vernor-General ” The question 
that he posed at the Conference was whether, subject to agreement on the 
aforesaid point, “it would be possible to obtain agreement also on the 
strength and composition by parties and for communities, of the Executive 
Council and on the method by which the panels of names would be submitted 
to the Viceroy to enable him to make his recommendations for appointment 
to the Executive Council ” 

The Viceroy further stated that there was no question of the Viceroy’s 
veto bemg ehmmated, but that it would not be used unreasonably, while the 
Secretary of State said that it would be used only m the mterests of India and 
not m the interests of Britam We all know what the interests of India meant 
during the time of Lord Irwin It may be recalled that the last section of 
the Gandhi-Irwm Agreement stated that the constitutional position should 
be that the future Indian constitution would be constructed on the three 
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beams of federation, central responsibility and safeguards in Indian interesh 
which were later interpreted as British interests The Viceroy finally 
stated — “ I should make it clear that these proposals affect British India and 
do not make any alteration in the relation of the Princes with the Crown 
Representative ’* On the part of the Congress it made its position sufficiently 
clear in regard to the States when it urged that — “ In regard to the Indian 
States while recognising that during the mterim period the powers of the 
Crown Representative will continue, it is clear that the National Government 
will have to deal with many matters which oveilap and have concern with 
the States re trade, industry, labour, etc Further the barriers bet\^een 
the States people, and the Princes and members of the National Government 
and other associates should be removed so as to help in mutual discussion, 
consultation and consideration of common pioblems and then solution 

Towards the end of his broadcast, the Viceioy added the following 
statement — “ If the meeting is successful I hope that we shall be able 
to agree on the formation of the new Executive Council at the Centre and 
that Provincial Ministries in Sec 93 Provinces would resume office and that 
these would be coalitions ” ‘Tf the meeting should imfortunately fail/^ 
he added, we must carry on as at piesent until parties come together ” 
By way of illustration the Viceroy presented to the conference a list of port- 
folios and the departments rncluded, as follows — 


Portfolio 

1 War 

2 External 

including 

J Home 
t Fmance 
5 Legislation 
<) Labour 

7 Communications including 

8 Defence „ 

<) Commerce „ 

1 0 Industries and Supply 

1 1 Education 

1 2 Health 

13 Agriculture 

1 1 Planning and 
Development 

15 Information and Broadcastmg 


Departments Included 
War 

1 Foreign Affairs 

2 Commonwealth Relations 
Home 

Finance 

Legislation 

Labour 

War Transport, Railways 
Posts and Air 

Commerce and Civil Supplies 


1 Agricultural Deve- 

lopment and 

2 Food 


The difference between the prevailing list and the list provided by way 
of illustration may shortly be noted The portfolio relatmg to Health, Lands 
and Education has been split into three separate portfohos, one relatmg to 
health, a second relating to agriculture including food which was formerly 
a separate portfolio and a tlmd relating to education The old portfolio 
of War Transport which covered war transport and railways is converted into 
one of “Commimications” including war transport The old portfolio of 
Commerce including (1) Commerce, (2) Industries and (3) Civil Simphes is 
now converted into Commerce and Civil supplies A new portfolio of Indust- 
ries and Civil Supplies has been created The old portfolio of Planning and 
Development is not made to mclude food as it was formerly The portfolio 
of Commonwealth Relations which wa^ a separate one is m the new list 
combmed with Foreign Affairs 

High hopes were raised on all sides from the Viceroy’s broadcast coupled 
with the release of the members of the Working Committee, and from his 
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\er\ w mining' attitiwie m his opening statement at tlie conference that this 
time histoi\ not likely to repeat itself and the Wavell Plan would not 
lun a couise parallel to that of the Cnpps’ Mission It ^ould not be fan to 
refer to the discussions and the cross questionings that took place during the 
sittmgs of the confeience but suffice it to say that when a joint list was found 
impossible, each party oi group or individual was asked to furnish separateh 
a list of nominees for the Executive Council It was expected that the 
Viceroy would draw up a list of his ovtn from out of these so as to satisfy the 
demands of each group or individual Strange things, however, happened, it 

must be said To make a long story short, the 14th of July to which the 
conference stood adjourned aftei thiee days’ sittings from the 28th June 
onvard, was expect^ to yield happy results, after aU the lists but two had 
been furnished as the result of serious and anxious consideration on the pait 
of the parties concerned It was a pity that no composite hst could be 
furnished because if it could have been, it would have meant a new alignment 
of the march of progress m the country A composite list would have meant a 

common party and a common programme, possibly a common electoiate 
in future and a common nationalism and common ideals and common 
participation m world afiPairs and common striving for the full emancipation 
of India from British control and connection But this was not to be The 
fates decreed that the divisions that lay at the loot of India’s subjection 
should still perpetuate themselves though in a smaller measure only m an 
attenuated form The failure to submit a joint list implied that the voice 
of India bemg one and indivisible was still weak and could not be vociferous 
It imphed that one section of the people of the country desired to hitch their 
wagon to the star of Britain and that they felt a certam diffidence and 
mabihty to stand on their own legs However that be, the fact remains that 
separate hsts were submitted, to what end we shall presently see, by the 
invitees as desired except by the League and the European representative 
On the 11th of Jul;y , the leader of the Mushm League had a very shoit 
interview extending over 15 minutes with the Viceroy, and he seems to have 
made it clear in that interview that he would not be agreeable to the names of 
the non-Leaguers that were shown to him as havmg been included m the 
Viceroy’s list, on the ground that the League claimed to be the sole representa- 
tive of the Muslims m India and would not toleiate the inclusion m the hst 
of any other name than those belongmg to then Party The Viceroy 
dissented from this vieTv Shortly after, Gandhi met the Viceioy and the 
next day the President of the Congress was mvited to see him Beyond 
stating that Mr Jmnah was not agreeable to the Muslim representatives in 
the hst prepared by himself (the relevant part of which alone was shown to 
him), the Viceioy did not take into confidence any one of the leaders and 
reveal the contents of his list It was a strange procedure that was adopted 
He was seeking agreement among the parties and reserved to himselt the 
right of leadership by which he claimed to prepare a list of his own The 
panels, as has already been stated, were to be submitted to the Viceroy to 
enable him to make recommendations for appointment to the Executive 
Council This he failed to do It served no purpose to say that his hst 
might not be agreeable to the Congress, as he clearly stated and that therefore 
he withheld its contents from their knowledge The proper couise would 
have been to furnish his list to them to place it before the W^orkmg Committee 
of the Congress and ascertam whether they would accept it or desire any 
change therem Such an obvious course was not only not adopted, but an 
ominous forecast of the possible attitude of the members of the Working 
Comimttee to the names contained in his hst was made by him On the 
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14th he wound up the Conference with a statement deolarmg the failuie 
ot his endeavouis and postponing the Conference virtual^ s%ne dte In 
doing so he took the responsibility foi the failure on himself although he 
had categorically mentioned one name, that of Mi Jmnah, tv ho had not only 
not sent any list but who, when he was shown a part of the list, said that 
“it was not acceptable to the Muslim League ” In view of this statement it 
must be consideied whether Lord Wavell was merely obsei’' mg courtesy and 
convention in considering himself responsible for the failure of the Conference 
or whether it was really so 

When we review the events that have taken place during the fortnight’s 
stay of the leading public men of India on the heights of Simla, it becomes clear 
that the forebodings leferred to at the outset tv ere not altogether baseless 
Theie appears to be a close analogy between the Cripps’ Mission and the 
Wavell Plan Cripps came to India in the midst of beating of drums and 
fanfaie of tiumpets He laised high hopes on his arrival and made extra- 
T agant off-the-record promises to the President of the Congress, to the effect 
that the position of the Viceioy m India m relation to the new Cabinet would 
be the same as that of His Majesty the King of England to the British Cabinet 
He later denied having made such an offer or even referred to the word 
Cabinet, though in his speech in Pailiaraent m October, 1942, he admitted 
that he had used the word Cabinet m a loose sense and not in a constitutional 
sense Here, in Simla, Lord Wav ell had definitely stated that th^e was no 
question of the Viceroy’s veto being eliminated but that it would not be 
used unxeasonably To that extent the Viceroy was frank unhke Six Stafford 
Cupps The second poant of difference is that when Cripps came to Delhi 
and requested Gandhi to have an interview with him, Gandhi was so badh 
impressed by the proposals Cripps had bi ought that he expressed his surprise 
that of all people, Cripps should have made himself a messenger of Britain 
with such pioposals m his hands In regard to the Wavell Plan, Gandhi, 
on the contrary, felt satisfied that it was sincere m spirit and was conceived 
with a view to constituting itself as a step towards mdependence He saw 
the seeds of independence in it and therefore his approach and attitude 
towards it was just the reverse of what they were towards the Cripps’ Plan 
When Cripps came to India, his advice was that the Working Committee 
need not be summoned to Delhi But affairs took a different course alto- 
gether On this occasion his advice had been that the Workmg Committee 
should be summoned and should consider the Wavell Plan At this pomt 
the contrast between the two ends and a similarity appears The Cripps’ 
Plan failed virtually on the third day of the dehberations of the Working 
Committee which began on the 29th of March, 1942 and more or less con- 
cluded on the 31st But Cripps requested that if what he had heard, viz , 
that the Workmg Committee was rejecting his proposal, was true, they 
should not divulge the matter to the press and his request was complied 
with Here on the third day of the Conference at Simla (29th June, 1945) 
its failure in one sense was wntrit large on the dehberations because a joint list 
could not be furnished Nevertheless, there was the hope that the Viceroy’s 
list would be a sane and sensible one, making it possible for a settlement to 
be made, even as the intervention of Col Joimson had raised hopes of success 
during tiie Cripps’ visit after the first week, for after the first three days of 
the Cripps’ Mission there elapsed an interval of a week before the final 
break down became known and it is unnecessary to refer m detail to the 
several events that had happened in the interregnum Likevnse, after the 
fust three days of the Simla Conference, there was anmterval of a fortnight in 
which several events happened before the final conclusion of the Viceroy 
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announcing the failuie of the meeting, made public on the 14th It is 
not known even toda\ as to what made Cupps suddenly re\erse his attitude 
and sav on the evening of the 9th March, 1942 that he had no further subjects 
to add to the list of subjects proposed to be transferred to the Defence 
Member, and that theie was no question of Cabinet being lesponsible to the 
Legislature as that was a matter for the Working Committee to negotiate with 
the^ Viceroy What made Lord Wavell draw up a list of his own from out 
of the lists furnished to him hy the Conference membeis and yet not disclose 
their contents at all to the Congiess and to other parties or m full to the 
League, no one can tell But this much is ceitain that the so-called 
“authenticated versions ’ of the contents of the list bioadly ciiculated in the 
press throughout the week that preceded the 14th of July must be considered 
to be unaulhentic as it is cleaily impossible that the Viceroy could have 
disclosed the contents of his list to any person 

In any case, the fact remains that for the failure of the Conference — the 
Congress can bear no responsibility whatever The attitude of the Congress 
was absolutely clear to the Viceroy, for the Congress took no objection to 
httle changes that the Viceroy might feel it necessary to make in the list 
furnished by it All that it wanted was a consultation beforehand and tlie 
avoidance of any imdue strain upon its spirit of co-opeiation On the pait 
of the League, it is clear that the League must bear some responsibility for the 
break-up in that it msisted on its being considered the sole representative of 
the Muslim community m India, a claim which the Viceroy himself could not 
accept and which millions of Mussalmans would not concede The League s 
claim was particularly weak at the moment when Khizr Hyat Khan came 
forward with his own nominations apart from those of the League The 
Executives of the Muslim community belonging to the Ahrar group, the 
Nationalist Muslims, the Momin Commimity, the Shias and the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema had met and appointed Maulvi Hussain Ahmed Madam as their 
common representative to negotiate with the Congress and the Government 
in respect of nomination of their accredited representatives Perhaps there 
IS an ethical justice m the events that happened m Simla m July 1945 
Three years back m April 1942, it was the Congress that broke the Cripps’ 
Mission, if it was not Cripps himself who broke his own In Simla it was 
the League that broke the Wavell Plan although Lord Wavell took the blame 
on himself Exactly what happened in Delhi with Cripps happened in 
Simla too with Wavell “ The Viceroy assured him,” said Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, according to a press interview he gave in Simla soon aftei tht 
Conference had ended, ‘‘m his first mterviewthat no party to the Conference 
would be allowed to obstruct settlement out of wilfulness ” Every one knew 
what Mr Jmnah would do and every one beheved that against that possibility 
the Viceroy had armed himself with authority to deal with him appropriately ” 
Yet Lord WaveU’s hand was stayed at the last moment even as Cripps’ was 
Fmally there appears to be another common pomt between the two situa- 
tions In Delhi, Cripps came to India at the time when the British people 
seriously feared a Japanese invasion of India The threat of invasion passed 
away and the Cripps’ Mission came to an abrupt end In Simla, in July 
1945, the Wavell Plan came to light when the Labour Invasion threatened the 
Conservative Party m the elections that were being held on July 5, t e , on 
the sixth day after the Simla sittings began The elections passed and by a 
sudden reversal of the attitude till then maintained, the Wavell Plan came 
to an unexpected termmation To say that such failures and such sudden 
moves were previously designed and determined would be not only ungener- 
ous but perhaps even unjust Yet the man m the street cannot overlook this 
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obvious fact though their connection as cause and effect cannot always be 
inferred on the pimciple of post hoc ergo propter hoc 

When all is said and done, the final apportionment of blame must he at 
the door of the British Government whose accredited representative Lord 
Wavell did not act firmly and feailessly There was a lurking apprehension 
in his mind that he might be huitmg the susceptibilities of parties when he 
said ‘‘You can all help by refiammg from i ecrimmations ” Recrimina- 
tions aie always bad and aie different from a just apportionment of blame 
and praise The former follow the lattei But it lay in the Viceroy’s powei 
to repair the breach made in the walls of the Conference by the Muslim 
League Instead of that the Viceroy referred to bureauciatic difficulties 
“ No Government,” said he, “ can carry on undei the daily piospect of 
change or dissolution I have to secure the stabihty and the day to-day 
efficiency of my Government and it would be impossible to enter upon 
continuous or even frequent political discussions of this kind ” Accordingly 
his proposal “ to take a little time to consider m what way I can best help 
India after the failure of the Confeience ” and the one oi two months’ 
waiting that he asked for elsewhere, may have to be taken merely as words of 
solace meant to assuage the irritation of the moment that, he feared, might be 
possibly caused m certain quarters by the failure It is not always easy to 
raise a new edifice upon the debris of an old structure, nor can it be done 
quickly It remained to be seen what the Viceroy would do That did not 
mean that there was a new hope and a new ray of light peeping in from the 
horizon To the Congress it was enough that he had put his finger on the sore 
spot There again was a Congress victory, — the second of the senes, the first 
bemg that the British had to release Congress from prison and negotiate 
with it The second was the discovery that the Congress w as not an intransigent 
body A third may yet be discovered that it has the competence to run the 
Government of the country in peace and war alike 

From the 14th of June to the 25th of August it was a hiatus, seemingly 
short, but really long, m the eyes of those who were expecting new develop- 
ments in India The British Elections were declared in the interval and 
Labour came into power on the 10th of July, 1945, a notable defeat being 
that of Mr Amery and his place was taken by Pethick-Lawrence The King’s 
speech on the occasion of the opening of the new Parliament was dis- 
appointing 

“ In accordance with the promises already made to my Indian 
peoples, my Government will do their utmost to promote in conjunction 
with the leaders of Indian opinion, early realization of full self-govern- 
ment m India ” 

It indicates the priority which was being gi-ven to the Indian problem 
Shortly after, Lord Wavell was summoned to England and arrived m 
London on the 25th of August and before his return, fresh elections were 
announced in India both to the Central and the Provmcial Legislatures 
Wavell himself returned on the 18th of September and gave his broadcast 
speech immediately, the text of which is given below — 

“ It IS the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene as 
soon as possible a Constitution Making Body, and as a prehmmary step 
they have authorised me to undertake, immediately after the elections, 
discussions with representatives of the Legislative Assemblies m the 
]^ovinces, to ascertain whether the proposals contamed in the 1942 
Declaration are acceptable or whether some alternative or modified 
scheme is preferrable ” 
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His Excellency said that discussions would also be undei taken 
with lepiesentatives of the Indian States with a view to ascertaining m 
what wa\ the^ could best take their pait in the Constitution-Making 

^^^The Viceioy added ‘‘His Majesty’s Goxeinment have fuithei 
authoiised me, as soon as the results of the proxincial elections aie 
published, to take steps to bring into being an Executive Council which 
will have the support of the main Indian parties ” 

The following is the full text of the Viceroy’s bioadcast — 

“ After my recent discussions with His Majesty’s Government in 
London, they authorised me to make the following announcement — 
“ As stated in the gracious speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, His Majesty’s Government are determined to do their 
utmost to promote, in conjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion, the 
early reahsation of full Self-Government in India During my visit to 
London they have discussed with me the steps to be taken 

“ An announcement has already been made that elections to the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, so long postponed owing to the 
war, aie to be held during the coming cold weather Thereafter His 
Majesty’s Government earnestly hope that Ministerial responsiblity will 
be accepted by pohtical leaders in all provinces 

“ It IS the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene as 
soon as possible a Constitution-Making Body and, as a preliminary step, 
they have authorised me to undertake, immediately after the elections, 
discussions with representatives of the Legislative Assemblies m the 
Provinces, to ascertam whether the proposals contamed m the 1942 
Declaration are acceptable or whether some alternative or modified 
scheme is pieferable 

Discussions will also be undertaken with the representatives of the 
Indian States with a view to ascertaining in what way they can best 
take their part m the Constitution-Making Body 

“ His Majesty’s Government aie pioceeding to the consideration of 
the Treaty which will require to be concluded between Great Britain 
and India 

“ During these prepaiatory stages the Government of India must 
be carried on and urgent economic and social pioblems must be dealt 
with Furthermore, India has to play her full paxt in working out the 
New World Oidei His Majesty’s Government have, therefore, fuiLher 
authorised me, as soon as the results of the Provincial Elections aie 
published, to take steps to bring into bemg an Executive Council whi ch 
will have the support of the mam Indian parties ” 

“That is the end of the announcement which His Majesty ’s Government 
have authorised me to make It means a gieat deal It means that His 
Majesty’s Government are deteimmed to go ahead with the task of bunging 
India to seIf-Gk)vermnent at the earhest possible date They have, as you 
can well imagme, a great number of most important and urgent problems on 
their hands , but despite all their pre occupations, they have taken time 
almost m their first days of Office, to give attention to the Indian pioblem, 
as one of the first and most impoitant That fact is a measure of the earnest 
msolve of His Majesty’s Gkivernment to help India to athieve eaily Self- 
Government 

‘ The task of making and implementmg a new Constitution for India is 
a complex and difficult one, which will require goodwill, co-opeiation and 
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patience on the part of all concerned We must first hold elections so that 
the will of the Indian electorate may be known It is not possible to undei- 
take any major alteration of the franchise system This would delay matteis 
for at least two years But Tve are doing our best to levise the existing 
electoral rolls efficiently Aftei the elections, I propose to hold discussions 
with representatives of those elected and of the Indian States to determine 
the form which the Constitution -Making Body should take, its powers and 
procedure 

^*The draft Declaration of 1942 proposed a method of setting up a 
Constitution-Making Body, but Has Majesty’s Government recognised that, 
m view of the great issues involved and the delicacy of the minority problems, 
consultation with the people’s lepresentatives is necessary before the form 
of the Constitution-Making Body is finally determined 

“The above procedure seems toHisMajestv’s Government and myself the 
best wa> open to us to give India the opportunity of deciding her destiny/ 
We are well aware of the difficulties to be overcome, but are detei mined 
to oveicome them I can certainly assure you that the Government and 
all sections of the British people are anxious to help India which has given 
us so much help m winning this war I for my part will do my best in the 
service of the people of India to help them to arrive at their goal, and I 
fiimly believe that it can be done 

“It IS now for Indians to show that they have the wisdom faith and 
courage to determine in what way they can best reconcile their differences 
and how their country can be governed by Indians for Indians ” 

The Prime Minister, Mr Clement Attlee, announced m a broadcast on 
September 19 that the Biitish Government was giving immediate considera- 
tion to the contents of a Treaty with the Indian Constitution-Making Body as 
envisaged m the declaration of pohcy tow’^ards India of 1942 which “stands 
m all its fullness and purpose ” 

“ It can be said here,” said Mr Attlee, “ that in that Tieaty we shall 
not seek to provide for anythmg mcompatible with the interests of India ’’ 

The following is the full text of Prime Mmister Attlee’s broadcast 

“ The Kmg’s speech at the opening of the new Parhament contained 
this passage ‘ In accordance with the promises already made to my 
Indian peoples, my Government will do their utmost to promote in 
conjunction with leaders of Indian opmion early reahzation of full 
Self-Government m India ’ 

“ Immediately after assuming Office, the Government turned its 
attention to Indian affairs and invited the Viceroy to come home m ordei 
to review with him the whole situation, economic and political These 
discussions have now concluded and the Viceroy has retmned to India 
and has made an annoimcement of pohcy 

You will remember that in 1942 the Coalition Government made a 
draft declaration for discussion with Indian leaders, commonly known 
as the Cripps’ Offer 

“ It was proposed that immediately upon cessation of hostihties 
steps should be taken to set up in India an elected body charged with the 
task of framing a new Constitution for India Sir Stafford Cupps took 
that offer to India, but it was unfortunately not accepted by leaders of 
Indian political parties , the Government is, however, actmg in accord- 
ance with its spirit and intention 

“The first step necessary is to get as soon as maybe as democratic a 
representation of the Indian peoples as possible War has in India, as in 
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this countrj, presented elections being held for a long time and the 
Central and Pro\nncial Legislatures must now be renewed Theiefore, 
as has alreadv been announced, elections will be held in India in the 
coming cold weather Electoral rolls are being revised as completely 
as time permits and everything possible will be done to ensure free and 
fair election 

“The Viceroy has to-day made known our intention to follow the 
election by positive steps to set up a Constituent Assembly of Indian 
elected representatives, charged with the task of framing a new Con- 
stitution Gkivernment has authorised Lord Wavell to undertake pre- 
liminary discussions with representatives of new Provincial Legislatures, 
as soon as they are elected to ascertain whether the proposals of the 
Cripps" Offer are acceptable as they stand, or whether some alternative 
or modified scheme should be preferable Discussions will also take place 
with representatives of Indian States 

“Gkivemment has further authorised the Viceroy as an interim 
measure to take steps after the elections to brmg into being an Executive 
Council, having the support of the mam Indian parties, in order that 
India may deal herself with her own social and economic problems and 
may take her full part in the working out a New World Order 

“The broad definition of British pohcy towards India, contained in 
the Declaration of 1942, which had the support of all parties m this 
country, stands m all its fullness and pitrpose This declaration envisa- 
ged the negotiation of a Treaty between the British Government and the 
Constitution-Makmg Body Government is giving immediate considera- 
tion to the contents of such a Treaty It can be said here that m that 
Treaty we shall not seek to provide for anythmg incompatible with the 
mterests of India No one having any acquamtance with Indian affairs 
will underestimate the difficulties which wffi have to be surmounted in 
the settmg up and smooth operation of a Constitution-Making Body 
Still greater is the difficulty which will face the elected representatives 
of the Indian people m seekmg to frame a constitution for a great 
continent containing more than 400,000,000 human beings 

“Durmg the war Indian fighting men have m Europe, Africa and 
Asia played a splendid part in defeating the forces of tyranny and 
aggression India has shared to the full with the rest of the United 
Nations the task of saving Freedom and Democracy Victory came 
through imity and through the readiness of all to sink their differences 
m order to attain the supreme object, victory I would ask all Indians 
to follow this great example and to jom together in a united effort to 
work out a Constitution which the majority and minority communities 
will accept as a just and fair Constitution, m which both the States and 
Provmces can find their place The British Government will do then 
utmost to give every assistance m their power, and India can be assured 
of the sympathy of the British people 


Wavell’s statement was wholly disappointing and unsatisfactory to 
all sections of the Indian public and to Congress m particular It was so 
because of the absence of £he declaration of Independence to India There 
would be no mmistries for a period of six months in the Provinces and no 
reconstruction of the Executive Council at the Centre The result was a 
contmuance of a corrupt admmistration m the country under the very eye of 
the Centre during a critical period of the nation’s histgry While elections 
were promised to be held on the best possible electoral rolls, the fact remained 
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that there was widespread discontent all over the country in regard to the 
preparation of such rolls The Viceroy’s statement virtually was a repetition 
of the Cripps’ Oifer of 194f2, in all its scope and purpose as stated by Attlee, 
the Premier, in his almost simultaneous broadcast But there were certam 
pomts of difference While in regard to the Cripps’ scheme, as soon as the 
war should be over. Provincial Ministries should be functioning and the 
Central Executive would be reconstructed, m the present (September) 
declaration, no such provision existed and there was to be a full six months’ 
interval between the time of the September announcement of tihe British 
policy and the time of the reconstruction of Governments m various provinces 
The September statement gave the choice to the popular assembhes to decide 
as between the Cripps’ scheme as formulated in 1942 and any modified version 
thereof according to the pohcy provided therein In view of the complexity 
ot the problem and interests of Mmoriteis, an mnovation was mtroduced 
whereby consultations must be held with the representatives of the newly 
elected assembhes m regard to the question as to whether the Cripps* Plan 
was agreeable to the country, or not or whether an alternative scheme should 
be devised The consultation was to extend even further for it was meant 
to cover the subject of the form of the Constituent Assembly and its powers 
and procedure Whether this additional hurdle that was introduced, was 
meant to be operated as an obstacle or whether it would be a help to recon- 
struct the character of the Constituent Assembly, was yet to be seen In 
the Cripps’ Scheme, there was no such hurdle obstructing the march of the 
people m the formation of the Constituent Assembly But here there was 
an additional stage interposed 

In regard to the representation of the States on the Constituent Assembly, 
there was an mnovation The announcement stated that discussions woidd 
also be undertaken with representatives of the Indian States ” with a 
\iew to ascertaming in what way they could best take their part m the 
Constitution-Making Body Whether these representatives were only of the 
Princes or of the people of the States as a whole and if so how the representa- 
tives of the States Peoples were to be elected, — whether through theBegisla 
tures or whether through the All India States People’s Conference, was 
not clear 

Again it was stated that as Soon as the results of the Provincial Elections 
were published, steps would be taken to bring mto bemg an Executive Council 
at the Centre which would have the support of the mam Indian parties 

The scheme adumbrated in the declaration did not comprise the right 
to any province to secede but from Attlee’s statement it was clear that Cripps’ 
Offer if accepted was to be a whole and indivisible one There was not left 
much doubt in the public mind after the September statement of Wavell 
that the Simla Affair was an improvisation to get through the British elections 
and when the elections were over, the Simla Conference was allowed to be 
torpedoed Nor was there any doubt in regard to the view that the Septem- 
ber Offer was merely a rouse to gam six months’ time as the Provincial 
Elections would not conclude till the end of March 1946, and theEnglishman 
with his characteristic stolidity would be quite satisfied with the six months’ 
adjournment of the solution of the intricate problem Sufficient unto the 
day IS the gam or good thereof 

These statements were duly considered by the AU-India Congress Com- 
mittee in September 1945 at its Bombay Session — ^the venue was agam taken 
to Bombay for obvious reasons of appropriateness and the proposals were 
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ccnsidexed ^adequate and vague 

Thereupon Lord Pethick-Lawrence made an efifort to clarify them in 
the following words 

EDINBURGH, September 23 (Reuter) The Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, commenting at Musselburgh on Indian criticisms 
of the Government’s new declaration of pohcy said “I am neither disturbed 
nor disheartened by this response The declaration is not of itself a solution 
of the complex pohtical problems of India By the nature of things it could 
not be such a solution 

“The declaration is the opening of a load along which Indians can travel 
to complete Self-Government It will be my privilege, on behalf of His 
Ma 3 esty’s Government, to give them such encouragement and such help as 
they invite and speed them on their way 

“Self-Government within the British Commonwealth carries with it 
freedom of choice No member of it is bound to other members by bonds 
other than those of mutual assent This will be equally true of India, but 
we hope and beheve that when free choice is placed before them, Indians 
w ill decide m their own interests to remam within the British Commonwealth 
Earher in his speech, Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that soon after taking 
office, he stated at a press conference, that the ideal which he set before him- 
self was achievement of equal partnership between India and Britain This 
ideal was imdoubtedly shared by the vast majority of the British people 
“The Viceroy Lord Wavell, came here at our invitation to confer with 
us and when he returned, he took back with him the terms of the declaration 
which he made last Wednesday m India The mam features of this declara- 
tion were first proposals for enablmg Indians to frame the basis of their ow n 
SeK-Govemment and secondly, step to be taken by the Viceroy to bring into 
bemg an Executive Council which would have the support of the mam Indian 
parties ” 


The A I C C besides dealing with the ensuing Elections, took steps 
to defend the large number of accused officers and men and women of the 
Indian National Army formed in Malaya in 1942 and others from othci 
areas who were awaiting trial in Indian prisons and pressed for their 
release to avoid the wudening of the gulf between India and England The 
Committee further declared that the various commitments entered 
into by the present unrepresentative and irresponsible Government 
would in no way be binding upon the Indian people The A I C C 
finally demanded an early settlement of the vev^ed question of India’s 
S^rling Balances which had accumulated in England during the war so 
t^t it might be utilized for the planned economic development of 
the country The questions of China and South-East Asia, Indian interests 
m Burma and Malaya received appropriate treatment at the hands oi 
the i^mirnttee which concluded its deliberations with a word on tht 
Lonstmctive Programme and the rights of the States’ People 
, second return of Lord Wavell was followed bv the dm and 

bustle of a General Election The All-In<Jia Congress Comm^ee. desSf 

Its <iissatisfartion over Wavell achievements in^ London, decided ^ to 
contest the Elections with all the Nation’s might and mam S w s 

t ons disquahhci- 

tions imposed on leading men like the ex-Congress Premier ot Onss i 

w^e not removed The clause of 120 days fesidenc~ ndden io 
death m respect of persons who were detained in jails by order ol 
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Go\ernment Intel pi etations of the definition of Residence varied 
from Distiict to Distiict The A I C C was aware of all these and 
many more disabilities Yet the A I C C had but one object in view in 
contesting the Elections — namely to demonstrate the will of the people 
and clinch the issue of the immediate transfer of power Accordmglv 
an Assembly Elections Sub-Committee was constituted to oiganize the 
Elections The Committee consisted of 

1 Maulana Abul K-alam Azad 

2 Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

3 Di Rajendra Prasad 

4 Pandit Gobmda Ballabh Pant 

5 Mr Asaf Ah 

6 Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 

7 Shree Shankararao Deo 

Soon an Election Manifesto®* was drawn up for the Centre and 
the Provinces 

Lord Pethick Lawrence, Secietary of State for India, made the following 
Statement on India m the House of Lords on December4, 1945 “The 
statement made by the Viceroy after his return to India contemplates steps 
which His Majesty’s Government propose should be taken to promote early 
lealisation of full Self-Government in India 

The full significance of these proposals does not seem to have been 
propeily appreciated m India 

“Since it IS the firm conviction of His Majesty’s Government that it is by, 
and m consultation with, directly elected representatives of the Indian peo- 
ple that decisions as to the future Government of British India should be 
taken, it was a necessary preliminary that elections should be held to the 
Provmcial Legislatures and the Central Assembly in India 

“It was announced that after the elections in India, preparatory discussions 
would be held with the elected representatives of British India and with the 
Indian States in order to secure the widest measure of agreement as to the 
method of framing the constitution ” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence added “ Unjustified suggestions have 
gained wide currency in India that these discussions would be a fruitful 
source of delay I desire to make it plain that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regard the setting up of a constitution-making body by which Indians 
will decide their own futuie, and also other proposals embodied in the an- 
nouncement as a matter of the greatest urgency 

“This misunderstanding has led His Majesty’s Government to consider 
whether opportunities of personal contact between this country and India 
which have been greatly interrupted during recent years cannot now be 
increased 

“They regard it as a matter of importance that members of our own 
Paahament should have an opportunity to meet leadmg political Indian 
personalities to learn their own views at first hand 

They would also be able to convey m person the general wish and desire 
of the people of this country that India should speedily attam her full and 
rightful position as an Indepenednt Partner State in the British Common- 
wealth and the desire of Paihament to do everything within our power to 
promote speedy attainment of that objective 

♦For manifesto see Appendix I 
II C Vol 11—43 
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' His Ma]est> s Government are therefoie arranging for a Parhamentaiy 
Delegation to go to India under the auspices of the Empne Pailiamentary 
Association 

‘ The intention is that this paity should lea\e this countr 3 ^ as soon as 
possible In of the difficulties of transpoit, it be limited m size 

The Delegation 'will be selected by the Association in consultation 'with Pailia- 
mentar\ representatives of the chief political parties in this country 

‘ Dining the transition towards complete Self-Go'v ernment, India will be 
passing through difficult times No gieatei disseivice could be done to 
futme Indian Go'v ernment and to the cause of Democracy than to peimit the 
foundations of the State to be weakened and the loyalty of its seivants to 
those who aie in authority to be undermined before that new Government 
comes into being 

* Therefore the Government of India cannot divest itself of the responsibi- 
lity which rests upon it and upon all Piovmcial Governments in preserving 
Law and Order and of resisting any attempt to resolve constitutional issue 
by force 

“The realisation of full Self-Government can only come by ordeily and 
peaceful transfer of control of the machmery of state to purely Indian autho- 
rity 

“His Majesty’s Government could not permit any attempt to be made to 
break the loyalty of the administrative sexvices^ or of the Indian Armed 
Forces, and they will give full support to the Government of India in securing 
that their servants aie protected in the performance of their duty and that the 
future constitution of India shall not be called into being by force or threat 
of force 

“In addition, the great need of India, whatever Governments are in 
power, IS to raise the standard of life, of education and of health of the masses 
of people 

“Boldly conceived plans to meet this are already in being and His Majesty’s 
Government are giving every encouragement to proceed with them so that 
improvmg of social conditions may go forward simultaneously with the insti- 
tution of Self-Government ” 

Close upon Lord Pethick-La'wnrence’s statement, the Viceroy had occa- 
sion to make a political pronouncement m reply to the Address which is an 
annual function of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta on the 
IDth December, 1945 

The Viceroy said — 

*T can assure you unreservedly that the British Government and the 
British people honestly and sincerely wish the Indian people to have their 
pohtical freedom and a Government, or Governments, of their own 
choice But there are certain elements of the problem which we must 
xecogmse ^It is not a simple problem, it cannot and will not be solved 
by repeatmg a password or a formula 

Tfc 1 . India ’ will not act as the magic ‘Sesame’ which opened All 

Baba s cave It cannot and will not be solved by violence Disorder and 
violence are in fact the one thmg that may check the pace of India’s progiess 
There are various parties to the settlement who must somehow or other reach 
a measure of agreement amongst themselves — Congress, the largest political 
party in India, the minorities, of whom the Muslims are the most numerous 
and most important, the Rulers of Indian States, and the British Govern- 
ment 
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“The objective of all is the same — the fieedom and welfaie of India I 
do not believe an agreed solution between the parties is impossible , I do not 
belie\e it would even be 'very difficult, given goodwill, commonsense and 
patience on all sides And >et we stand on the edge of a tiagedy For it will 
be a glim tragedy for India and foi the world, d an atmosphere of racial and 
communal hatied is allowed to prejudice the discussions which are to take 
place next yeai, and if violence results from that atmosphere 

‘ ‘ I can assure you that His Maj esty ’s Government, and I as their agent, will 
do our best to secure agreement, to l^elp India to form a Constitution, and 
to secure the suppoit of the principal parties in the Central Government so 
as to enable them to bear a full share of lesponsibihty for administering the 
countiy during the interval before the change of constitution can be made 
His Majesty’s Government has recently said so clearly, has emphasized the 
urgency it attaches to a solution, and means what it sa^ s But I must have 
help and co-operation m securing a satisfactorv solution and no solution will 
be satisfactory which will result m chaos and bloodshed, mteiference with 
trade and mdustiy, and perhaps famme and general misery 

“ I am an old soldier I perhaps know better than any of you the horrors 
and wastefulness of bloodshed and strife, particularly civil strife We have to 
avoid this, we can avoid it We have to agree between ourselves, we can 
agree, if we are really determined to do so Hindus and Mushms have got to 
live together in this great land, they surely can arrange the terms on which 
they will do so 

‘‘The Indian States, which include so large a part of India and its peoples 
have to be accommodated within the Indian Union, if that is to prosper, they 
represent a very impoitant element m the life of India, and often a very pro- 
giessive one Finally, there is the British Government and the British peo- 
ple 

“ I repeat that it is our earnest wish and endeavour to give India free- 
dom, but we cannot and will not abandon our responsibihties without 
bringing about some reasonable settlement 

“ I do appeal most solemnly and earnestly at this critical moment of 
Indian history for goodwill on the part of all leaders We are gomg through 
a veiy difficult and testing time, and it wiU need coolness and wasdom if we 
are to avoid calamity In so far as I can help by personal contact, I am al- 
ways prepared to do so 

“ The welfare of the people, the greatness and prosperity of a nation de- 
pend on the efficiency and devotion of its Services — ^the Civil Service, the 
Police, the Armed Forces — ^who must be servants of thejGovernment, not of a 
political party There could be no greater disservice to the future of India 
than to endeavoui to undermine the confidence of the Services or to draw 
them into the pohtical arena I can assure the Services, as His Majesty’s 
Government has just done, that they will receive all support m the proper 
fulfilment of their duty ” 

There was an ominous look about the statement One wondered whe- 
ther the whole emphasis was not really upon the one sentence embodymg a 
threat round which the whole web of the pronouncement had been woven 
In reiterating the firm conviction of His Majesty’s Government it was 
said once again that “it is by and in consultation with directly elected re- 
presentatives of the Indian people that decision as to the future governance 
of British India should be taken ” One wonders whether the emphasis on 
British India means the exclusion of the Indian States Secondly, are not 
the words ^n consuUaUon with superiiuoixs if Constituent Assembly is 
undex stood m the accepted sense of the term as the one body that must 
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frame the tutuie constitution \vhich should be accepted by the Biitish Pailia- 
ment, as it was done m respect of Australia, Canada and South Africa without 
anv changes If the announcement had merely said that it is by the directly 
elected t ep? esentatives that decision as to the futuie Government of India 
should be taken, the sentence and the idea would have been complete and 
unambiguous But when the words ^n consultation with are introduced it 
imphes that there is another body which will also come into the picture as the 
consultant body Therefore the principle is not self-determination but joint 
determination, on which the constitution-making is to be based 

The thud pomt to be noted is that theie is mention once again in the 
statement of preparatory discussions being held “with elected representatives 
of British India and with the Indian States ” In the Viceroy’s Septembex 
statement the reference was to the “representatives of British India and of the 
States ” It was clear m the Viceroy’s statement that the repi esentatives of 
the States need not be the Princes and it was fondly hoped that it would 
cover representatives of the States’ people But reversion to the use of the 
expression “wnth elected representatives of British India and with the Indian 
States” carries us back to the Cripps’ Proposals where the expression ‘Indian 
States’ alone was used It must, however, be stated that in another context 
the Viceioy stated ‘The Indian Slates — ^and its peoples have to be accom- 
modated wathm the Indian Union” But it is only accommodation 

Another innovation in the statement is that the object of the preparatory 
discussion is stated to be ‘to secure the widest measure of agreement’ as to the 
method of framing the constitution In the Viceroy’s statement of Septem- 
ber 1945 it was merely said that prehminaiy consultations would be held to 
ascertam whether the Cupps Proposals for convening a Constituent Assembly 
would be acceptable or whether there should be any changes in forming the 
Constituent Assembly as well as m deteimmmmg the powers and proceduic 
thereof The question of the widest measure of agreement was never bi ought 
in there and is altogether a new idea though the expression is as old as Ii win’s 
time when the Vicerov repeatedly stated that “the object of the Uondon 
Confeience is to explore the largest measure of Uiuty amongst the vaiious. 
commumties and groups m India m older to place them before the Pai La- 
ment of Britam ” 

But the crownmg shame of it all lay m the scheme of Parhamentaxy 
delegation under the auspices of a piivate imperialist body called the Empiic 
Paihamentary Association, whose composition is of a most reactionary chaia- 
cter The delegation was neithei official nor unofficial, it was neither autho- 
ritative nor casual It was to be a goodwill mission Wliat ifc can do by 
meeting leading Indian pohtical personalities and learning their views at first 
hand was difficult to understand The days of consulting leading pcisona- 
lities were long smce over But to add that one of the duties of the Delega- 
tion would be to “convey the wish and desiie of fhe Biitish people that India 
should speedily attain full and rightful position as an mdependent partner 
state m the British Commonwealth” was silly Let alone the character of the 
assurance, ^the agency that gave it ought to have been a Governmental 
authority, and not a private association The^ reference to ‘independent 
partner state’ in the Commonwealth was tantamount to going back on the 
Cripps’ Offer m which it was clearly stated that the Constituent Assembly 
would be free to determine whether India’s future should be linked with 
Great Bntam The expression ‘independent partner state ’ was itself a self- 
contradiction 

The selection of the delegation by the Association m consultation with 
Parliamentary representatives of the chief political parties in this country’ 
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takes us back to the da^s of the East India Compan\ with its dual go\ em- 
inent On the top of all this came the threat that His Majesty ’s Go\ eminent 
cannot permit any attempt to be made to break the lo\alt\ of the admmis- 
tiati\e SCI vices oi ot the Indian Army and that they will g'l've full support 
to the Government of India in secuimg their piotection in the performance 
of then dut} One wondeied whether this was not a bill of indemnity in 
ad'vance to the officials which authoiised them to act as they pleased 
During the course of the debate there was but one lav of light 

Major Wyatt’s caveat about Dominion Status came none too soon, foi 
he wanted it to be made clear that the ultimate wish of the Indian people 
should pievail finally and that there would not be any further mention of 
Dominion Status in connection with India ” 

Things began to moy e fast and it is necessary to disturb the chionological 
sequences of events and anticipate, for maintaining the continiuty of 
developments, the story of the visit of the Parliamentaij^ Delegation to India 
(ostensibly called a goodwill mission, but really a fact-finding lathei a fault- 
finding mission), which was quickly followed by an announcement m Parlia 
ment by the Secretary of State and the Premier of the proposed Indian pohcv 
which runs as follows — 

Lord Pethick Lawntence said ‘‘The House will recall that on 19th 
September, 1945, on his return to India after discussions with the British 
Government, the Viceroy made a statement of policy in the course of which he 
outlined the positive steps to be taken immediately after the Central and 
Provincial elections to promote, m conjunction with leaders of Indian opi- 
nion, early realisation of full self-Goveinment in India 

“Those steps include first, preparatory discussions with elected repre- 
sentatives of British India and with Indian States in order to secure the widest 
measure of agreement as to the method of framing a constitution 

“ Second, the setting up of a Constitution-Makmg Body and third, the 
bringing into being of an Execuitve Council having the support of the main 
Indian paities 

“ Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last year and m some of 
the Provinces they aie also over and responsible Governments are m the 
process of formation 

In other Provinces, polling dates are spread over the next few weeks 
With the approach of the end of the electoral campaign, the British Govern- 
ment have been considering the most fruitful method of giving effect to the 
programme to which I have referred 

“ In view of the paramount importance not only to India and to the British 
Commonwealth but to the peace of the world of a successful outcome of dis- 
cussions with leaders of Indian opinion, the British Government have decided, 
with the a jmroval of His Majesty the King, to send out to India a special 
mission of Cabinet Ministers, consistmg of the Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Pethick-Lawrence), the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Stafford 
Cripps) and the First Lord of Admiralty (Mr A V Alexander), to act m asso- 
ciation with the Viceroy m this matter 

‘ ‘ This decision has the full concurrence of Lord Wavell 
“I feel sure that the House will give its support and goodwill to the Mini- 
sters and the Viceroy m carrying out a task m which the ffiture of 400,000,000 
people and crucial issues both for India and the world will be at stake 

“ During the absence of these Ministers, the Prime Minister will himself 
assume responsibihty for Admiralty business and the Lord President 
{Mr Herbert Morrison) will be in charge of the Board of Trade 
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‘"So far as India and Burma Offices are concernedn the Parliamentary- 
Under Seeretai^ of State (Ma]or Arthur Henderson) will be in charge during 
my own absence but he will be able to rely upon the personal advice of the 
Prune Minister ^hene\er it is requiied and he will refer important issues to 
him, particularly those affecting Burma where the Government will not, like 
the Viceroy, be m personal touch with myself ” 

The Prime Minister, Mr Clement Attlee, in making a similai statement 
to the Commons added that the mission would go to India towards the end of 
March 

INA Trials 

The INA trials which began with those of Col Shah Nawaz, Captain 
Sehgal and Lt DhiUon, created a great sensation throughout India In fact 
they led to the discovery of the full facts relating to the formation of the 
Indian National Army and there was not a soul in India that was not stirred 
by and elated with the soul-stirrmg, heart-rending and blood-curdling tales 
which the experiences and exploits of the Army revealed Bay in, day-out, the 
stories unfolded m the Chambers of the Judge- Advocate’s Court were eagerly 
read by the hterate population of India and listened to with avidity by the 
ilhterate The radios, public and private, were much m request for the day’s 
developments about these trials The services rendered by Bhulabhai Desai 
and his colleagues, were of inestimable value The Law Court and the free- 
dom of expression permitted within its premises led to the elaboration of 
hberal and democratic theories about the rights of a subject nation to wage 
war for its freedom There was widespread agitation that the trials should 
be suspended and the prisoners at the bar hberated At last, if we may anti- 
cipate events, the trial concluded, the three were sentenced to transportation 
for life and the Commander-m-Chief remitted the pumshment There was 
great jubilation in the country over their release and m their tour throughout 
the land they were hailed everywhere with cries of Jat Mind 

It may be added that the nationwide demonstrations in favour of the 
release of the INA men undergoing trouble m the winter of 1945, led to 
shootmg m Calcutta in which 40 people died and over three hundred were 
mjured and likewise in Bombay there was firing in which the casuahties were 
23 killed and some two hundred wounded When Captain Rashid was 
sentenced m the second batch (February 1946) to transportation for life and 
the same was commuted by the Commander-in-Chief to 7 years R I , there 
were agam nationwide demonstrations includmg Mushms on a large scale, 
m which in Calcutta once again 43 people were killed and some four hundred 
were wounded (February 1946) 

Contemporary history carries with it its own charms as well as its own 
comphcations And m it — Subhas’s, What a history — ^what charms, what 
eomphcations — ^A stormy life from boyhood onwards, a strange combination 
of mysticism and reahty, of intense religious fervour and stern practical sense, 
of deep emotional susceptibihty and cold, calculating pragmatism ! During 
a whole year’s Presidentship of the Indian National Congress, from Hanpura 
to Tripun he spoke not a word He found himself out of tune with his en- 
vimmnent — with his acknowledged leader who called him to office, with his 
fellow-members of the Working Committee whom he called to office With 
Gandhi Means are Fnds With Subhas Fnds are Means They were two polai 
opposites Gandhi is moved by instinct Subhas was guided by reason He 
felt that there was a deplorable lack of clarity in the plan which the Mahatma 
had tormulated and that he himself did not have a clear idea of the successive 
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stages of the campaign vi-hich would bung India to Jier cherished goal of Free- 
dom That was not merely Subhas’s complaint It is a general complaint 
against Gandhi Indeed whenever Gandhi was asked in 1922 about Mass 
Civil Disobedience, he said he himself did not know His is lather the tiend 
of the motor driver driving his ear m a fog where he is able to see only 10 
vards ahead and then another ten, and then another ten until he reaches his 
goal He carries with him no road map to mark curves and culverts, bends 
and bridges, railroads and level-crossings Yet he drives right enough be- 
cause his direction is right and he knows his direction intuitively 

When Subhas ga\ e up his career as a member of the Indian Civil Service 
and attached himself to the standard of Deshbandhu Das, he knew his leadei 
he chose his flag, and he began his campaign, though he httle knew th^ the 
young cadet of the college or the G O C of the Calcutta Congiess in 1928 
would blossom into the C in C of the I N A It was a life of seivice and 
suffering that he chalked out for himself, but it was in accordance with the 
views and con\ letions of Deshabandhu who again differed with Gandhi on the 
mam points of Gandhi’s programme When therefore Gandhi chose young 
Subhas for Haiipura it was not as if he did not know his nominee He had 
known him well enough in 1929 at Lahore when Subhas staged a walk out 
and formed a new party — ^the Congress Democratic Party Equallv pro- 
nounced was Subhas m his verdict from Vienna jointly with Vitthalbhai on 
Gandhi’s withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience movement m 1934, when he 
opined that the latest action of Gandhi m suspending Civil Disobedience 
is a confession of failure “We are clearly of the opinion that Gandhi as a 
pohtical leader has failed The time has therefore come for ladical re- 
organisation of the Congress on new pimciples, as it is unfair to expect 
Gandhi to work the piogramme not consistent with his life-long principles 
If the Congress as a whole can undergo this transfoimation it will be the 
best course Failing that a new party will have to be found within the Con- 
gress composed of radical elements ” It was this new party so clearly fore- 
shadowed that was formed at Ramgaih — some seven years later The 
wonder was that m the interval Subhas himself in spite of these assei- 
tions on his part was accepted as the President of the Haripura session 
and he got through his year’s term without a hitch, without a demur, with 
a word All the trouble lay in store for him for the next year 

Why did Gandhi resent a second term to Subhas ^ That even after his 
election Gandhi was not reconciled to it was a fact about which no unnecessaiy 
secrecy was maintained Subhas must have valued his second term only to 
reorganise the Congress on lines adumbrated by him from Vienna That 
alone, if nothing else, would be ground enough for Gandhi to resist such an 
endeavour Whether Gandhiji had any further grounds to justify his atti- 
tude, he alone must be able one day to say Till then public judgment must 
remain suspended 

All these events weie but the prepaiation for Subhas’s great ministry 
which covered a period of four and half years — ^from 26th Januaiy 1941 to 
15th August 1945 This was an eia of miracles It is easy to shower high 
encomiums on Subhas after he had proved his heroism and after the heio had 
become a martyr Few people that had only a cursory or distant acquain- 
tance with him could have had an mklmg of the real mettle displayed by this 
marvel of a character It is none of oui business to probe mto the origin 
the deeper depths or the progress and vicissitudes of the Indian National 
Army Suffice it for the contemporaiy world to know that here was a man 
every inch a ‘man’ that did not shine by reflected light, that had his own iimei 
radiance that could dare and act, foi he knew the truth of the great dictum 
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lunr 'slice < ss utten coinos lo those A^ho ddic Bind 3 iCt It seldom goes to the 
timid Inis dictum ot J iwahailafs that occuried in his Lahoie Piesidenlnu 
address 'v^as lelt to oe acted upon bv Subhas who fashioned his own conduct 
and c ixcer on the high unassailable principles embodied m it Subhas did 
dart and did act with what measme of success, posterity alone must judge 

Conclusion 

Six tv \eais ha^e rolled M since the Congress was founded as a national 
institution It has achieved its purpose in bringing India under one bannci 
although tow aids the lasr quinquennium, it has watnessed thead umbiation 
of an undefined two- nation theoij It has wrung out from the toieign luleis 
admission of India''s claims to her Complete Independence It has achieved 
this high puipose without advocating violence against the enemy It is tiue 
that Its latest cult of Non-Violence was not the principle that inspired the 
earlier patriots In then zeal for the emancipation of their motheiiand, thev 
left her shores to work out her salvation abroad on their own lines Amongst 
the notable chaiacters that devoted their life to this noble and patiiotic task 
were names of people who worked according to then lights, and accoiding to 
the lights of the times for the emancipation of India 

1 Shree Virendia Chattopadhyya 

2 Shree Vir Savarkar 

3 Shree S R Rane 

4 IVIiss Cama 

5 Shree Shyamji Krishna Varma 

6 Shree Tarakanatha Das 

7 Shree Sudhmdra Bose 

8 Shree Rash Behan Bose 

9 Shree Acharya 

and the last of them who perhaps takes the highest place among them was 
Shree Subhash Chandra Bose, twice elected as President of the Congress He 
chose his own path and was known to have been with Germany and Japan 
leading an army of Hmdustanis against India and ultimately he was re- 
ported dead m an aeroplane accident on his way to Tokyo on the 18th oi 
August, 1945 

The path chosen by the Congress durmg the past quarter of a cen- 
tury is, however, one of non-violence under the leadership of Gandhi with a 
view to solvmg the Indian problem on these hnes Gandhi saw the Viceroy, 
Lord Lmhthgow, six times after the outbreak of the war upto the point of his 
arrest on August 9, 1942 in Bombay The Working Committee spent nearl}. 
three years m detention and a streak of light at last began to brighten the path 
of the nation’s march 

Candtu 

The evolution of Gandhi from the time that he first saw the Viceroy Lord 
Linlithgow m 1939, up to the time when he had prolonged talks with Mr Jinnah 
in 1944 reveals a senes of transformations which deserve a dispassionate 
study At first he expressed himself as ready to offer unconditional co- 
operation to the British m the War What did it mean Whatever it meant, 
to the Working Committee, — and they were told over a year later that xt was 
moral co-operation that he had offered® there was no doubt that he had no t 
in mind matenal aid and participation m war-effort But it meant that 
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though Gandhi did not appio\e of wai, ^et since wai had ahead\ bioken out 
between two paities, his s\nnpath 3 and pia>eis fox success weie on the side 
of the Biitish It was up to him to lia\e said stiictlv m consonance with his 
condemnation of -violence whether between man and man or between nation 
and nation, that he was miles away fiom the field not mexeh of battles but 
the held of thought of battles and waxs, and that he would oppose it tooth 
and nail without claiming to judge between the pax ties or between the moial 
and mateiial sides of sj^mpathy in the war effort But he had a sense of 
lealities and was not a pure visionary In the company of the Woiking Com 

mittce he had to lealize the piactical beaxmgs of the pioblem of the wax moie 
and moxe from year to year, although his piogiess in the second year of the 
wax was more and moxe towaids a non-'violent state In June 1940, — when 
Fiance fell, his faith in such a State became firm and unshakable and he passed 
thxough months of heait seaiching between June and October 1940 when he 
was with difficulty dissuaded fxom a fast he was greatly inclined to go into 
A campaign of Individual Civil Disobedience was then declared which began 
towaxds the end of Octobei 1940 During these months a world of events 
took place whose course would have pexhaps altered the destiny of India, 
if Gandhi had cast in his lot with the Working Committee in their exploration 
of a way of settlement The fall of Fiance in June (1940) was followed m 
India by the Poona Offer of co operation m war effort winch had not the 
of Gandhi but which, on the contrary, he had decided to fight and 
declaxed he would fight That was the commencement of the open diffe- 
xences of opinion between him and C R xn Delhi during the first week of 
July 1940 The A I C C meeting at Poona followed Gandhi was not pre- 
sent in Poona and hxs absence fxom Poona decided the fate of the Poona Offer 
The declaration by the Viceioy of his offer on the Sth of August which was 
lepeated in Parliament by Mr Amery on the 14th August was the first com- 
prehensive document piepared by the British authorities to discredit Indian 
Nationalism, to exaggerate and multiply the division in India, to incite all the 
fimpoitant elements’ indirectly to resist the demand for National Govern- 
ment and thus to toipedo the Poona Offer of the Congress The reason was 
obvious to any one who could discern Gandhi was not in it Indeed, he 
was out of it Jawarharlal did not vote for it And the British set no store 
by an offer passed by the Working Committee under such limitations 

The Individual Civil Disobedience campaign was over People returned 
to their homes* Something had to be done The Working Committee could 
not sit idle Gandhi was approached once again The Committee met at 
Baidoh m December 1941 but there were divided counsels In the mean- 
time, the Japanese threat of invasion synchronised with the growing tension 
m India And Cripps’ Offer followed which we learnt on the authority of 
Lord Munster, the Under Secretary of State for India (m April 1944) was 
drafted even before the fall of Smgapoie and Burma (Maich 1942) and was 
not the result of the adveisity through which the British fortunes in war 
had been passing However that be, the offer brought by Sir Stafford Cripps 
did not appeal to Gandhi — not only because it related to the future with no 
pioposals for the present beyond an All Indian Executive Committee of the 
Governor-General but also because it contamed proposals for the vivisection 
of India both m regard to her Provinces and the States It was Grandhi^s 
intention to leave Delhi the very day he saw the proposals but he was per- 
suaded to stay only to leave the city on the 5th Apnl after a week’s stay 
There are many theories relating to the failure of Cripps’ Mission, some saying 
that Gandhi engineered their rejection by the Workmg Committee from 
Wardha — ^which was utterly untiue Others stated that Cripps was stabbed 
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in the back from London presumably by Mr Churchill who was blamed foi 
tne ^^holesale and sudden change of fiont Churchill must be there undoubt- 
edly but was it the case that he changed his view because he thought that the 
time of '‘ad^ersit’v ’ ^vhich had piompted the offer passed off and there was no 
more threat of Japanese invasion of India, or was it because once again as 
after the Poona Offei , Gandhi was not in the picture and the painting was not 
worth the colours and the brushes wasted upon it ^ There is a view that if 
despite the fiist impressions made upon Gandhi by Cupps’ Proposals, he had 
continued to stay m Delhi and made himself a party to the negotiations (which 
would certainly have received his impress in that case) the fate of the Cripps’ 
Mission would have been difiPerent What, howevei, Gandhi would not do 
then in Delhi in April 1942 he felt called upon to agree to in August 1942 m 
Bombay But the British took an alarmist and vindictive view of the situa- 
tion and precipitated the arrest of Gandhi and his colleagues and embaiked 
upon their campaign of ‘leonine violence ’ 

Gandhi — A synthetic mind 

It would be easy to discovei contradictions in Gandhi’s day-to-day state- 
ments An\ constructive effort would reveal such loop-holes, drawbacks 
and contradictions No architect can produce a building overnight, no 
doctor can cure a patient, no lawyer can win a case, no person can reclaim 
a sinner, no professor can enlighten a student over-night Synthetic minds 
produce results by fractions which must be combined and correlated into a 
corporate and co-ordinate whole It is thus that Gandhi’s parts look detached, 
unconnected and even contradictory They must be pieced together, the 
angularities must be rounded off, the surfaces planed correct and then the 
cementing material would create a perfect structure and a perfect style On 
his part, Gandhi spoke frankly and did not mince matters on even one occa- 
sion 

At the very outset, Gandhi declared that the Bombay Resolution was 
innocuous and he was not going to withdraw it Then he stood by ‘Quit 
India’ as he understood it and explained its meaning once again On the 
question of Civil Disobedience while opining that his authority ceased as 
Generahssimo, he asked people to carry on normal Congress work including 
monthly hoisting of flag and if that was prevented, they could only brave the 
prohibition That meant Individual Civil Disobedience for which people 
had always the right When asked what his contribution to the wax effort 
would be if his political demands weie countenanced and conceded he frankly 
replied that he would not obstruct it m any way When further questioned 
what India’s contributions would be in the war effort by the Daily Worket 
(London) representative, he emphasised the moral strength which would 
accrue to the cause of the Allies as against the Axis powers by India being 
more free and thus by the allied ideals of Democracy being implemented and 
proved in the case of a great Asiatic Country long held under sub]e<*tion 
When the Parhamentary debate m July 1944 proved the stage management 
behind it and the stress England laid on economic progress as against ]K)liti- 
cal, he came out with a repetition of his declaration that his ‘Quit India’ 
slogan was not a hasty slogan but a well-balanced demand by the jieople of 
India Indeed he had shown this frankness and out-spoken spirit even in the 
correspondence with the Viceroy when it was the ccitainty of his death 
that induced Government to publish the charges against him for at the time 
life was Imgermg m his body in its last stages When he was not allowed to 
correspond with people whom he chose to write to, he gave up all external 
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correspondence and earned on an intensive correspondence with Government 
themselves much to their cost 

At the same time Gandhi made enormous compromises in his basal 
principles in order to meet the demands of another changing situation Refe- 
rence has already been made to how on the fall of France ( 14 - 6 - 1940 ) he plum- 
ped for a non- violent State without armies and armaments for India That 
was a keenly, yea, hotly debated pomt between himself and the Working 
Committee Then there was his letter ‘to every Briton’ in which somewhat 
differently to what he had said of the Poles, he asked the Englishmen to lay 
down arms before the Germans if the latter should invade England When 
he had commended the armed lesistance of the Poles to German aggiession 
as tantamount to Non-Violence, he was commenting upon an event that had 
already taken place When he advised the Englishman as he did to la> dow n 
arms, he was contemplating a hypothetical contingency Then came a turn 
in his views In Bombay on August 8 1942 , m endorsing the Resolution 
before the A I C C , he endorsed the rendering of armed and other help in 
war effort, though of course it was well known that when the day came for the 
Congress to work out the scheme, he himself would stand aside and be content 
not to obstruct such participation by the Congress He repeated the same 
sentiments to the representative of the Daily Worker two years later, % e in 
July 1944 , when in answer to a question, he further added that if the Allied 
powers should justify their claim to treat the war as a just war and a war in 
defence of Democracy as opposed to the Axis powers, they should liberate 
India In other words, he was prepared to accept the view under such con- 
ditions that the war that was being waged by the Allied Nations might be 
treated as an instrument for establishing the principle of Democracy and 
spreading it in the world 

To one who has watched Gandhi’s views from the fall of Pans to the 
fight at Warsaw and Cracow, it would be clear what a mighty distance he 
must have traversed to toe the line with modern ideas and changed conditions 
Then there was another arresting feature about Gandhi’s utterances It was 
only by a suitable adjustment, not merely of details but even of fundamentals 
to the rapidly changing conditions of the day that Gandhi could have set in 
motion mighty forces at Moscow and Washington President Roosevelt 
whose nomination as the democratic candidate had just taken place (July 
21st) for the fourth time, was about to go to London and it was learnt that 
Russia, as was stated in the columns of Pravada, announced that President 
Roosevelt would press Mr Churchill to apply the Atlantic Charter at once to 
India It could not be conceived for one moment that Russia and America 
could quietly sit looking on when after all this bloodshed and carnage Britain 
was still to pass ovei India It is widely believed that the Simla Conference 
was due to the Russian pressure even as the Cripps’ Mission was due to 
American 

Whatever be the immediate fruit of Gandhi’s labours and the co-operation 
of the Congress with him such as it could be and was, whatever the compro- 
mises that Gandhi agreed to fiom time to time in his attitude towards the 
war, the fact remained that on fundamentals his position remained firm, as the 
rock of ages, unassailable as the eternal verities of hfe, impregnable as the 
principles of Satya and Ahimsa He too visualized a New Order not indeed 
the order patched up by Britain and America, which is only a misnomer of 
Imperialism but a genume New Order whose bona fide character would be 
evident when it is known to have been based on unselfishness and luiiversal 
love He visualized his New Order in one or two interviews and statements 
to which a reference may profitably be made here 
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You must visualize a Cential Go-vernment ^vithout the Biitish 
Aiin\ Gandhi siid H it holds togethei Tvithout that Arm> , this will 
he die new oidei That is a goal woith woikmg foi It is not an un- 
ciidih goal It IS piacticable ”” ‘‘You sec”, Gandhi began, “the centie 
or powoi IS now in New Delhi oi Calcutta or Bombay in the big cities 
I would ha'v c it distributed amongst the 700,000 ^ illages of India That 
will mean theie is no powei In othei woids, I want the se\en lacs 
dollars now imested m the Impel lal Bank of England, withdrawn 
and distributed amongst the 7 lacs villages Then each village will 
have Its one doliai The 7 lacs in Delhi could be swept away b;^ i bomb 
from Jap plane but in the villages, nobodv could deprive them of then 
assets There will then be voluntaiv co-operation between 700,000 
units,— V oluntary co-operation, not co-opeiation induced by Nazi methods 
Voluntary co-operation will produce real freedom and a new order vastly 
superior to the new order of Soviet Russia Some say there is ruthless- 
ness m Russia but that it is exercised for the lowest and the poorest and 
for that reason is good For me it has v ery little good in it Some day 
this ruthlessness will create an anarchv worse than we have ever seen 
I am sure we will escape that anarchy here ” 

Finally when the San Francisco Conference was m session, Gandhi gave 
one of his marvellous and inspirmg statements in which he emphasized how 
complete freedom of the country (India) from foreign control is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to world peace On the 17th April, 1945, he issued his 
statement m Bombay on the task that was facing the diplomats of the world 
at San Fancisco Conference 

“An mdispensable prehmmary to peace is the complete freedom of India 
from all foreign control, not merely because it is a classic example of imperia- 
list domination, but because it is a big, ancient and cultured country, which 
has fought for its freedom since 1920, deliberately by Truth and Non-Violence 
as its only weapon ” Gandhi said “ India’s weapon of Non-Violence has 
met with considerable success in her struggle for freedom, and her nationalism 
spells mternationahsm, as was demonstrated bj^ the August Resolution of the 
A I C C wherein an independent India offered to join m a world federation 
and to CO operate in the solution of international problems ” 

Gandhi contmued “Though I know that silence is better than the spoken 
or written word, there are weU-delined limitations to the application of the 
maxim The San Francisco Conference is announced to meet shortly I 
do not know its agenda Probably no outsider knows it Whatever it may 
be, the conference will have much to do with the world-to-be after the so- 
called end of the war 

“I very much fear that behmd the structure of world security sought to 
be raised lurk mistrust and fear which breed war Therefore as a life-long 
behever m peace as agamst war, it seems well for me to record my convictions 
in the matter 

“I reiterate my conviction that there will be no peace for the Allies or the 
world unless they shed their behef in the efficacy of war and its accompanying 
terrible deception and fraud and are determined to hammer on real peace 
based on freedom and equahty of all races and nations Exploitation and 
domination of one nation over another can have no place in a world striving 
to put an end to all wars In such a world only, the militarily weaker nations 
will be free from the fear of mtimidation or exploitation 

(1) An mdispensable preliminary to peace is the complete freedom of 
India from all foreign control, not merely because it is a classic example of 
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impel lalist domination but specially because it is a big, ancient and cultured 
countiy which has fought foi its freedom since 1920 deliberate!} by Tiuth and 
Non-Violence as its only weapon 

“Though the Indian soldiei has fought not for India’s fieedom, he has 
shown during this war as never befoie that he is at least an equal to the best 
in his fighting qualities I cite this to answei the charge that India’s 
peaceful struggle is due to its lack of soldierly quality 

“The inevitable deduction that I diaw fiom tins is that Non-Violence of 
the stiong is infinitely bravei than their violence That India may not vet 
have evolved such Non-Violence is anothei matter If it is the case, it does 
not detiact from the statement that it has battled non- violently for freedom 
and that not without considerable success 

(2) “Freedom of India will demonstrate to all the exploited races of the 
earth that their freedom is very near and that in no case will they hencefoi th 
be exploited 

(3) “Peace must be ]ust In order to be that, it must neither be puniti\e 
nor vindictive Germany and Japan should not be humiliated The stiong 
are never vindictive Therefore, frmts of peace must be equally shared The 
effort then will be to turn them into friends The Alhes can prove their 
democracy by no other means 

(4) “It follows from the foregoing that there will be no armed peace 
imposed upon the forcibly disarmed All will be disarmed Theie will be 
an international police force to enforce the lightest terms of peace Er^en 
this retention of an international pohce will be a concession to human weak- 
ness, not by any means an emblem of peace 

“If these foregoing essentials of peace are accepted, it follows that the 
camouflage of Indian representation through Indians nominated by British 
Imperialism should be dropped Such representation will be worse than no 
representation Either India at San Francisco is represented by an elected 
representative or represented not at all 

“The following from the Congress Resolution of 8th August, 1942 had 
shown clearly what free India stands for 

^While the A I C C must primarily be concerned with the independence 
and defence of India in this hour of danger, the Committee is of opinion that 
the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a world 
federation of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the 
modern world be solved Such a world federation would ensure the freedom 
of its constituent nations, the prevention of aggression and exploitation by 
one nation over another, the protection of national mmorities, the advance- 
ment of all backward areas and peoples, and the pooling of the world ^s re- 
sources for the common good of all On the establishment of such a world 
federation, disarmament would be practicable m all countries National 
armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary and a world fede- 
ral defence force would keep the world peace and prevent aggression An 
independent India would gladly join such a world federation and co-operate 
on an equal basis with other countries in the solution of mternational pro- 
blems’ 

“Thus the demand for Indian independence is in no way selfish Its 
nationalism spells internationalism ” 

The world now realizes why war aims were not defined at the outset 
Would any one have co-operated in war effort if it had been owned at the 
begmmng that on the conclusion of the war, the whole of Asia would stand 
enchained to free Europe and America, that Burma, Singapore, Indo China, 
Malaya 4nd Japan would be the bondslaves of the West and China would 
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lie at the meic\ of the Allied Nations Fiee India demnded the liberation 
of these Asiatic countries Free India undoubtedly stands for a Federation 
of Nations of a Iona fide character She stands for the progress of science 
which sa% es In es not destioys them, which removes want and woe and does 
not piomote unemployment, which fosters the spirit of co operation and does 
not kindle the feehng of competition, which brings countries nearer together 
and does not dine nations farther apait Free India asks m all humility 
and m all earnestness what the world stands to gam by uniting together 
the bodies and rending asunder the souls 

It was said of Hannabal and it was said of Napolean that they defeated 
themselves by forcing their enemies to learn from them It may be that 
the same will be said of the Congress The Congress has taught the British 
m full the science and art of Satyagrahic warfare The soldiers and the offi- 
cers enlisted m the past and pledged to serve mthe future are well known to 
the enemy At first Lord Iiwin was puzzled and perplexed by the feats 
of daring and dash exhibited by the Congress in the Salt Satyagiaha 
Towards the middle, he introduced the Lathi charge, latei insults and injuries 
to women Lord Willingdon began where Lord Irwin had ended Lord 
Lmhthgow went one better and prevented the movement of August 
1942, by arrestmg before hand all those who were likely to be concerned with 
the proposed but distant fight It was a blitzkrieg, a Pearl-Harbour stroke 
which nearly paralysed the Satyagraha forces and released those of Duragraha 
or violence That was just what Britain wanted She was not equal to 
a fight on the plane of Non-Violence She would therefoie fam reduce all 
combat to the plane of violence when she is invincible It is the Congress really 
that taught the British War Lorps how to overpower and paralyse the Satya- 
graha of warfare The fact, however, remams that the Congress neveitheless 
had put forth its best efforts to save India from alien rule when it passed 
the Resolution of August 1942, but it was not allowed to work it out 

Who says the Congress has failed ^ Has any gardener put m manure 
to a plant and looked at its branches next morning to see whether it has put 
forth flower and frmt Hath it not been said that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church ^ But has the Church grown overnight Have 
Mahadev Desai, Pandit Ranjit, Satyamurti given up their lives in vain ^ 
Have the thousand men that became food for cannon shed their blood in 
vam Who dreamt that the Kasturba Memorial could get Rs 1,25,00,000, 
nearly double the 75 lacs asked for ? H you asked the graduates of the 
Universities to write out a half-sheet of matter regardmg this type of Indian 
womanhood, the feat would be difficult of preformance The name of such 
a Sail IS written in golden letters all over the face of India No movement 
has produced results durmg its currency The seed must undergo the throes 
of the new birth and germinate, then the plant grows and bears flower and 
fruit The first fruits of a graft are plucked out We plucked out Provin- 
cial Autonomy and we shall reap the harvest of genuine Swaraj ere long 
A s i n kin g ship sucks m all surrounding waters, structures, life boats 
and persons We had escaped from the sinking Empire Boat For the time 
being we were bemg sucked in but it was for us to fight the smkmg boat as 
we did the floatmg ship We emerged unscathed from that stage to enjoy 
freedom, even as the Empire emerged into the Commonwealth 

Success does not always come to the brave — ^much less to the just and 
even if it came, it would come not readily Did the British who claim then 
cause to be just and themselves to be brave dream of their landmg at Celarmo 
and m Normandy and the South of France, when lacs of their army 
escaped m their pyjamas at Dunkirk ^ Did they behave their reoccupation 
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of Pans would be so near as the 23rd August, 1944;, tv hen France fell on the 
14th June, 1940 ^ Or did the> have the faintest idea when they lost North 
Africa and the Germans were at El Alamien, within 70 miles of Alexandria — 
that one day they would sweep the Teuton from Tripoli and Tunis and send 
him out bag and baggage Did Russia dream when she lost nearly the 
whole country to the Germans that she would fight a Stalingrad battle 
and repeat history — ^in 1943 — ^the history of French defeat and departure 
from Moscow m 1812^ Imagme the days when CzekosloT akia was taken 
and Crete fell to the Axis poweis and who will say that Eastern Eui ope would 
country after coimtry leave the sinking ship, to swim the wateis of national 
life once aga,m? Who so thought that Japan would unconditionally^ surrender 
to the Allied Nations**^ Let us live m hope on the New -Moon day that there- 
after, the Full Moon will shortlv rise and give her light to the world that is 
immersed in darkness and despair 

Let it be noted too that Civil Resistance unlike its counterpart m the 
modern world — violence, is, even if ifc has not achieve an immediate success, 
not followed by that utter demorahzation and disorganization — ^wholesale 
despair and despondency, insufferable inertia and impotence, which an 
armed rebellion or even a terrorist conspriacy engenders 

The Congress has been criticized for the pohcies and protests it has 
adopted agamst the British Government because it has not won Independence 
during the war or even a Provisional National Government Let us, for 
argument’s sake, grant that the Congress has suffered a reverse It is not 
for one thing always in the power of mortals to command success For the 
rest, it IS man’s duty to strive and if need be, suffer and sacrifice to attain 
his ends by Truth and Non-Violence As Bernard Shaw says ‘‘attention 
and activity lead to mistakes as well as success but a life spent in mistakes is 
not only more honourable but more useful than hfe spent m doing nothing” 
Congressmen may not merely seek empty solace, but derive wholesome 
satisfaction that their services and sacrifices shall not have gone in vain but 
shall constitute the firm and unyielding foundation for true national indepen- 
dence and emancipation In adopting the Bombay Resolution, the Congress 
merely followed what might be called historical necessity, or shall we not 
vary the expression and say — scientific necessity ^ After the failure of the 
Cripps’ Mission, there was a vacuum Into that vacuum rushed the Bombay 
Resolution If it had succeeded and borne tangible fruit, every one would have 
praised the Mahatma When it has not, the Mahatma became mere Gandhi 
who had blundered and fumbled Here, as elsewhere, the fact remains that 
earher decision should not be judged by later experiences ^ 

To say this much is not to state the whole truth Gandhi in his “definite 
and constructive policy” submitted to the Viceroy demanded immediate 
declaration of India’s Independence It was this that put out the English 
Press — Tory, Liberal and Labour ahke The issue between India and Britain 
was to Gandhi’s mind and is to the average Indian not the method by which 
India’s Independence might be worked out but whether Bntam is or is not 
prepared to acknowledge India’s freedom “now and here ” Britain wants 
to make it conditional upon a certain ideal unity being attained by the “im- 
portant groups in India ” Gandhi and the Congress took their stand upon 
the birth right of India to Freedom — a right at once mviolable and mdivisible 
The truth of the matter really is that the canons of judgment of Satyagraha 
materially and radically differ from those of endeavours based on Force and 
Violence Rather do those canons approximate to those of a student who 
perpetually worships at the shnne of learning and perhaps never sees salvation 
The servant of a Nation labours for ever for national good and national con- 
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bolidatioii and e\eiv stone that he lifts, eveiy pillai that he elects, ever\ 
aich that he builds is a step in advance m completing the edifice of fieedom 
to i\hieh he has dedicated his life But judged e\en on the mateiial plane 
the cause of Indian fieedom has sought and found votaiies in all parts of the 
Olid — oM and ne^^ , Eastern and Western, and today the philosopheis of Euio 
pe and America, then statesmen and scholars, their captains of Industry and 
then sei-vants of Ait and culture ha\e testified to the uigency of declaring 
Indian fieedom as the withholding of it any longei will be a certain factor m 
precipitating anothei wmild war To secure the goodwill of the w’-oild is 
half the battle won And this the Congress has achieved by allowing itself 
to be shut up m prisons instead of remaining outside and bemoaning then 
fate or remaining helpless spectatois of the excesses and enoimities taking 
place before then eyes in the name of Taw and Older or of War Effort and 
Peace Endeavom The Congress has fought irrespective of happiness and 
misery, profit and loss, success and failure and may well feel content that 
that way, no sin accrues The Congress has the satisfaction that in striving 
for Swaraj it has kept its hands unsullied and its methods and means above 
board A Swaraj so built need not labour undei appiehensions of being 
unstable oi unscrupulous It may well serve as example not only to poste- 
iity m India but to the whole of Asia which was enslaved after the Second 
World War and to the occupied countries of Euiope which were doubtless 
liberated but not emancipated That India’s freedom should be the prelude 
to and symbol of world’s emancipation from the grip of untruth and vio- 
lence, from the stoim of confusion and carnage, and from the taint of selfish- 
ness and greed, has been the one ambition of Congress under Gandhi’s lead 
and it IS no small solace and satisfaction both to the leader and the institu- 
tion that in striving for this long cherished and dearly beloved object, they 
have not altogether failed of their purpose Verily means are more than 
ends, if they are not the ends themselves 



CHAPTER XXVri 
Achievements of Ministries 

Before considering the achievements in greatei detail of the Congress^ 
a word on ‘Tinance’’ as relating to India and the Piov inoes vould be helpful 
m facihtating a better understanding of the changes involved m them 

In the domain of fmance, as in the domain of political and administra- 
tion, India tended to pass from a unitaiy to a federal t\pe Till 1919, the 
Finance of India was single and indivisible and Provincial Governments were 
glorified Histiict Boaids except that the lattei had powers of taxation while 
the former had not Till 1871, every pie of Provincial expenditure w as con 
trolled from the Centre and it was only then that theie was a ceitain latitude 
allowed till 1919 It was in 1919 that the income heads of the Centre and the 
Provinces were separated with a few items persisting as divided heads, such 
as Land Revenue, Excise, Income-tax, Stamps, Forests and Registration 
The Central were Opium, Salt, Customs and Commeicial Undertakmgs while 
the Provincial sources were Civil Departments, Provincial works, Provincial 
rates, etc The Montford era witnessed the abohtion of the third item of 
divided heads The Centre had Posts, Income-tax, Railway, Telegraph and 
Mihtary receipts added While the provinces had Land Revenue, Irrigation, 
Stamps (Judicial and Commercial), Registiation, Excise and Forests They 
were also to share a fraction of the Income-tax equal to a | anna on sums 
assessed, in excess of the sums assessed in the year 1920-21 The Meston 
Award reduced by degrees, the system of Provincial contributions as from 
the year 1922-23 in Bengal and 1925-26 m the lest and finally ended 
them altogether as from 1928-29 Still the Central Government acted as 
Banker to Provincial Government 

Financial arrangements under the Act of 1935 were as follows The 
Provinces which were to enjoy Provincial Autonomy were enabled to start 
with a clean slate Accordingly, their debts to the Centre prior to 1986 to the 
tune of over 13 crores were wiped out and they were given a further rehef 
m the Provmcial Budgets in respect of a recurring liabihty to the tune of over 
IJ crores due to cancellation and consolidation In addition, the Provinces 
were to share a moiety of the Income-tax levied which thus brought them an 
aggregate wmdfall of a crore and a quarter m 1937-88 and a crore and a half 
in 1938-89 The Centre’s quota was to suffer a progressive dimmution. 
There is a third item relating to the export duty on jute of which 62| per cent 
amountmg to 2| crores in 1937-38 and 2 } crores in 1938-39 was to be enjoyed 
by the four jute growing Provmces Finally there were certain annual sub* 
ventions to be made by the Centre to five Provinces for different penods^ 

The formation of the Mmistry m U P was not uneventful and was 
believed to have led to certain sequelae which were far-reaching m character^ 
There was naturally concern before the elections to obtain a majority for the 
Congress and this resulted m a certain co-operation between the League and 
the Congress m U P while they fought each other openly and irreconcilably- 
m the other provmces 

In studying ‘'India since Cripps,” Horace Alexander of the Friends’* 
Society, deahng with affairs in U P says “Before the 1937 elections, there 
had been somethmg like an election pact between the Congress and the Mus* 
lim League In the United Provmces for mstance, where the Congress did 

H C Vol II~44 
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not e'\pect to get an absolute majority of seats, it was understood that they 
^vould act together and that if a ministry was to be formed at all, it would 
be a coahtion ministiy ” (p 56) This is a serious misrepresentation of what 
actually happened The fact was that Mr Khalik-ul-Zaman of Lucknow 
an important dignitaiy in the League and Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee of U P who was in charge of the elections of the League candida- 
tes and the correspondmg functionaries of the Congress in U P , worked in 
unison with the Congress in the selection of candidates foi the Provincial 
Legislative Elections in 1937 The Congress apparently chose to work in 
concert with the League, because the other Muslim organisation interested in 
running the elections was the party of Talukdars under the leadership of the 
Nawab of Chhattari And the intimacy of consultations and counsels went 
so far as no League candidate wasbemg run against Mr Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
when he being unsuccessful in the general elections, contested a bye- 
election and was returned unopposed All this led some people to believe — 
not without a show of appropriateness that there would be a kind of coalition 
mimstry At least Khalik ul-Zaman’s accession to it was taken for granted 
The Congress came m a clear majority At the last moment, the zonal mem- 
ber of the Congress Parliamentary Board — ^Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad con- 
sulted the President of the Parliamentary Board, Saidar Vallabhbhai J 
Patel and obtamed his assent to Khalik-ul-Zaman’s being taken into the Minis- 
try But two difficulties arose at this stage The latter wanted Nawab 
Ismail as well to be taken There was room only for one, there being al- 
ready two Muslim Mmisters — ^Mr Rafi Kidwai and Hafiz Rahman The se- 
cond difficulty was that there was appreciable and weighty opposition m 
XJ P Congress circles to the coahtion when the Congress had a clear majority 
Nor could, it was contended, any blame attach to such an opposition in the 
absence of a definite promise or pact between the League and the Congress 
at the time they chose to co-operate in the elections In any case, the co- 
operation of two such diametrically opposite parties as the League and the 
Congress m a particidar provmce, would naturally have led to certain pre- 
sumptions of the spirit that had animated, it being cairied even after the 
elections, and report had it that the failure thus to contmue the co-operation 
resulted m such embitterment that it laid the foundation of a firm demand for 
Pakistan which evoked no zeal m Bengal or the Punjab but was sponsored 
by the leaders m U P 

Out of the 226 seats m the Provincial Assembly, 64 (26 per cent) were 
reserved for Muslims whose percentage of population was 16, chosen by sepa- 
rate electorates In 1937, 26 of these seats were won by the League (one 
being uncontested), 26 by the Independent Muslims, 9 by National Agricul- 
tural Party and only one by a Congress Muslim 

The terms communicated by Maulana Azad to the Provincial League 
Leader m 1987 were as follows 

“1 The Muslim League group m the U P Legislatme shall cease to 
function as a separate group 

2 The existmg members of the Mushm League Party m the U P 
Assembly shall become part of the Congress Party and will fully share with 
other members of the Party their privileges and obligations as members 
of the Congress Party They will be sumlarly empowered to participate 
m the dehberations of the Party m an equal measure with other members 
and the decisions of the Congress Party as regards work m the Legislatures 
and general behaviour of its members shall be binding upon them All 
matters shall be decided by a majority vote of the Party, each member hav* 
ing one vote 
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The policy laid down by the Congiess Working Committee for their 
members in the Legislatures along with the instructions issued by the com- 
petent Congress bodies pertaining to their work in such Legislatures shall be 
faithfully carried out by all the members of the Congress Party including 
these members The Muslim League Parhamentary Board in the U P 
will be dissolved and no candidate will thereafter be set up by the said Board 
at any bye-election All membeis of the Party shall actively support any 
candidate that may be nominated by the Congress to fill up a vacancy occur- 
ring hereafter All members of the Congiess Party shall abide by the Rules of 
the Congress Party and offer tlvsir full and genuine co-operation with a view 
to promoting the mterest and prestige of the Congress In the event of the 
Congress Party decidmg on resignation fiom the ministry or from the League, 
the member of the above mentioned group will also be bound by that decision 
Maulana appended a note to these published terms {Pzoneer^ July 30, 1937) 
It was hoped that if these terms were agreed to and the Muslim League group 
of members joined the Congress Party, as full members, that group would 
cease to exist as a separate group In the formation of the Provincial Cabi- 
net it was considered proper that they should have representation 

The many achievements of the Congress Ministries may profitably be 
studied in greater detail The Congress rose to power on a manifesto pub- 
lished befoie elections which embodied its socialistic principles capable of 
immediate implementation It was the duty of Congress Governments m 
provinces where it held power, to launch measures capable of immediate 
passage Indeed it was upon its success m respect of these measures and the 
promptness with which that success could be legistered that the socio 
economic and moral emancipation of the people lay depended, let alone its 
own chances of securing renewed confidence at their hands Let us recall 
how it has been crudely stated that ‘‘A political party is a lot of busy men 
(and women now) who do for the people everything needed in the way of 
go\ ernment and do it soon enough to keep them satisfied The party may 
fail to guess on what the people need Its sense of tuning may be bad so 
that it hands out things too soon or too late In such a case, it may be badly 
defeated or indeed go to smash, hke the Federalists and the Whigs long ago 

Congress Governments 

It would be not therefore merely relevant, but positively necessary to 
include a running summary of the achievements of the Congress Govern- 
ments that came into bemg as the result of the elections of February 1987 
These were the first Provmcial Governments constituted under the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 They were originally six in number, Madras, 
Bihar, C P , U P , Bombay and Orissa as agamst the five non-CongresS 
Governments of Assam, Bengal, North-West Frontier, Punjab and Smd 
But presently the Assam Government passed under the control of a Congiess 
Premier while m Smd, a Mushm of undoubted Congress sympathies held 
charge as Premiei on one occasion and in North-West Frontier Province, a 
positive Congress mmistry was estabhshed This biief account of the work 
of Congress mmistries ^lU, ho^^ever, be confined to the aforesaid six 
Governments 

Before detailmg these achievements, such as they were, it would be 
opportune to deal with the charge brought by responsible critics that the ends 
of Provincial Autonomy were defeated by the mtervention of an extraneous, 
at any rate a third body, between the Legislative parties and the mmistries 
That body was the Working Committee of the Congress and its Parhamentary 
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Board If the running of the elections and the diafting of the election mani- 
festo the Woiking Committee would not be, as it was not, objected to, 
it ^SLS difficult to see -why the supervision of the woik of the mimstiies so 
constituted in an advisoiy capacity could be resented For one thing the 
ministers were all new to their tasks and would be none the woise foi a gene- 
ral guidance from a body of elders A second point was that the Piovinces 
weie not separate States as m U S A befoie the Revolution or in Austialia 
before the Fedeiation They had been members of a unitaiy Government 
and had problems common to them in relation to the uplift of the peasantiy, 
the reorganisation of education, the redress of agrarian giievances, the insti- 
tution of prohibition, the relief of rural indebtedness, the organization of 
co-opeiation, the resuscitation of home crafts and village industries, the 
expansion of irrigation, the construction of village loads, the upiootmg 
of bribery, the mjection of the viius of peisonal rule into an admmistiation 
notoriously “mechamcar’, wooden, iron and anti-deluvian, the piomotion of 
pubhc health Nor could it be said that the Parliamentary Board oi the 
Working Committee had interfered on a single occasion with the trends of 
legislation or administration in any province If they spuiied on the Pro- 
vincial Government to a quick tempo in regard to social reform measures 
such as prohibition that would haidly be mdicated as interference Only in 
regard to Federation and Complete Independence did they ever urge on then 
Provincial Ministers the passing of a common resolution The outbreak 
of the war necessitated several representations of a uniform character 
by the several provmcial governments If the Working Committee took a 
hand m advismg disciplinary measure on a minister or a ministry in connec- 
tion with certam acts, the procedure adopted and the part taken were ui- 
gently demanded m the interest of the purity and the integrity of Piovmcial 
administration Perhaps the best flattery that could have been showeied 
upon the methods adopted by the Congress was their imitation by the woist 
critic, namely the Mushm League 

Professor Coupland’s saicastic reference to the Congress creed — ‘one 
party nationahsm’ (p 105 Vol II) is singulaily m bad taste and in bad spiiit 
Every organization has and must have its creed The only question is whe- 
ther it IS mclusive or exclusive The South Indian Liberal Federation ex- 
cluded the Biahmms from its rolls and was exclusively non-Brahman in 
charactei and composition It was only aftei it had flourished as such fiom 
1917 to 1926 and had formed two triennial mimstries (fiom 1921 to 1926) 
that Lord Goschen, the Governoi of Madras insisted on its bemg made in- 
clusive, not exclusive and so was its cieed altered The Congress has nevei 
excluded a smgle person — Indian or European from its membciship The 
Muslim League, the Sikh Khalsa, the Hindu Mahasabha are exclusive 
organizations But exclusive or mclusive, these bodies have all till lately 
acclaimed themselves as factors of composite nationahsm If, therefore, the 
Congress which in addition, is an all-inclusive body demandmg of its mem- 
bers only adherence to the pledge of winmng Swaraj from the foreigners by 
peaceful and legitimate means, one fails to see what it is that the learned pro- 
fessor objects If Congressmen talked mdividually of a parallel Govern- 
ment, it was because the Viceroy’s assurances regarding Provincial Auotnomy 
had not been given and Congress had no alternative but to build up its own 
institutions m the domam of arbitration as agamst courts, home- crafts as 
gainst industries, village and town Panchayats as agamst Local Bodies, 
National schools and Basic Education as agamst the regimented institutions of 
Government, Swadeshi as agamst Vtd€$h% Was this wrongs Did it deserve 
je^ing ? And where after the Provmcial Mimsters had begun to function. 
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Congiess was prompt, as in September 1938 and June 1989, in demanding 
that Congiess Committees should not interfere with the ordmaiy adminis- 
tiation by seeking to influence officers and other members of the services or 
with the discretion of the ministry and should avoid public discussion in 
matters of differences on policy, the Working Committee could not be blamed 
In 1938, the following resolution had to be placed before the A I C C 
and was duly passed by it 

“Inasmuch as people including a few Congressmen have found in 
the name of Civil Liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting and class 
war by \iolent means, and several newspapers are carrying on a cam- 
paign of falsehood and Molence calculated to incite the readers to 
violence and to lead to communal conflicts, the Congress w arns the pub- 
lic that Civil Liberty does not cover acts of or incitements to, violence, 
or promulgation of palpable falsehoods In spite, therefore, of the 
Congress Policy of Civil Liberty remaining unchanged, the Congress will 
consistently with its tradition support measures that may be under- 
taken by the Congress Governments for the defence of life and property ” 

It is true that the Congiess Working Committee did interfere in holdmg 
an enquiry into the conduct of the C P Ministry m relation to two 
matters 

( 1 ) Ml Sheriff releasing before tune, an Inspector of Schools convicted 
for rape of a girl of 13 years and ( 2 ) the Chief Minister tendering resignation 
of his own accord to the Governor without so much as a word to the Workmg 
Committee beforehand, in order to get rid of certain ministers of his cabmet 
Both these questions have been dealt with m detail elsewhere m their appro- 
priate context 

Before appraising ox even enumerating the achievements of the Congress 
Governments m regard to social, agrarian and industrial reforms, it would 
be 3 ust as well to picture to the reader the pecuhar difficulties they were 
labouring imder in undertakmg responsrbihty without full power and runnmg 
the administration of provmces with a kind of dyarchy still danghng over 
their heads When the mmrsters were called to office m July 1987, there 
was still a volume of opposition agamst acceptance of ministries because the 
Federal part of the Act of 1985 was not put into force and thus it was a trun- 
cated Government of the provinces that they were called upon to carry on 
The Government of any country is one and mdmsible even as the country is 
Its division into provmcial and central is a device conducive to adniimstra- 
tive convenience And if the Government is one and mdivisible, equally is 
its finance For instance if we recall the eleven points of reform demanded 
by Gandhi m his letter to Lord Irwin (Januaiy 1930) and repeated, in his 
terms presented to Mr Slocombe from the 3 ail, it will be seen that he had 
advocated the retrenchment of military expenditure to half and the abolition 
of the sin money derived from Drmk, Salt and Opium of decades and against- 
unvoluntary participation in war One had merely to look on helplessly while 
pressure was being exercised m behalf of wrar effort upon the villagers for 
funds, upon boatmen through the denial pohcy, upon cultivators through 
removal of crops, upon landlords by forced evacuation of houses and lands 
and so on Either the Congress had to surrender leadership in favour of dip- 
lomacy or take courage in both hands and 3 ump mto the unfathomable depths 
of a mass movement at the risk of bemg wiped out, if it came to that At 
that time, the military expenditure was about 50 crores and its retrenchment 
would yield a savmg of 25 crores which was exactly equal to the loss of reve- 
nue by abolition of drmk (17 crores), salt (7 crores), and opium (1 cxore)* 
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But then there -was a difficulty While on the one side salt and opium were 
central, drink was a provincial subject, on the other military is a central 
Unless "therefore, the Congress ministries had control of the central and pro- 
vmcial equally such a reform may not be possible of achievement Likewise 
Gandhi had advocated the reduction of Land Revenue to a half and the 
retrenchment of cml salaries to a half These two would m the Madras 
presidency set off each other But while the former, a provincial subject 
would lose revenue, the latter mainly a central or/and “prohibited” subject 
which would compensate the loss is one beyond the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vmcial mimstries This lengthy example has been cited to show how the 
provincial mimstries. Congress or non-Congress weie embarrassed, how the 
power transferred was truncated and how their work had to be viewed with 
sympathy It must be admitted to be fair to the bureaucracy that they had 
nothmg but praise for the Congress and non-Congress Governments woiking 
under these difficulties But popular expectation rose high They were the 
legitimate expectations among the peasantry of reduction of taxation, amongst 
labour circles for ameliorative changes, among the indebted for relief of rural 
and urban mdebtedness There were the Kisan organizations — partly under 
the mfluence of the Communists who pitched their demands too high and 
melted alike the labour and peasantry to go on strikes of a quasi-political 
character In addition, the Congress Ministries had to face communal dis- 
turbances and Khaksar inroads Were they to mvoke the aid of the repres- 
sive laws, a few of which still survived such as the Indian Press Emergency 
Powers Act of Bombay, the Criminal Law Ammendment Act and above all 
Section 144 of Criminal Procedure Code The Press Act was used m Bombay, 

the Crimmal Law Amnedment Act m Madras agamst the Anti-Hindi agita- 
tors and the third almost generally everywhere In Madras there was a 
prosecution imder Section 124-A of Mr Batliwala which ended in a convic- 
tion that was upheld by the High Court and soon after the accused was set at 
hberty without servmg his term Gandhi himself came down upon the Law- 
breakers hke a wolf on the fold “It has been suggested,” wrote he, m the 
columns of the Hartjan so early as in October 1937, “that Congress minis - 
tnes, pledged to Non-Violence, cannot resort to legal processes involving 
punishment Such are not my views of Non-Violence accepted by Congress^ 
They cannot ignore mcitement to violence and manifestly violent speeches ’ 
Nor was the task of Congress mmisters made easy by the unrestrained 
enthusiasm of Congressmen who demanded that the Tricolour flag should 
fly over colleges, university buildings, tiavellers’ bungalows and public 
offices belonging to Government and Local Boides There were objections 
raised to such a procedure even as to the singing of Vande Mataram song 
before begmnmg the proceedings of Legislative bodies The latter was 
curtailed and the former’s use was restricted much to the chagrin of Congress- 
men who began to chafe under what they considered to be the unnatural 
restxamt imposed by Congress m office Nor did communal disorders leave 
any peace of mmd to the Congress mimsteis “Between the beginning ot 
October 1987 and the end of September 1939, there were 57 serious riots in 
the Congress provinces as a whole” says Prof Coupland {Indzati Politics) ‘‘15 
in Behar, 14uiUP,llinC P,8m Madras, 7 in Bombay, 1 in Orissa and 1 
m N -W Frontier The total number of casualties was nearly 1,700 of which 
over ISO were fatal The figures foi the non-Congress provmces m the same 
period are senous riots 28 (Punjab 17, Bengal 7, Assam 3, Sind 1), casualties 
about 800, deaths 36 ” These riots were attended with murder, arson, loot- 
bloodshed They occurred at Jubbalpore, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya,. 
Berar, Sholapur, Bombay, Madras 
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Labour was none too kind eithei to the Congress Ministries There v,eie 
outbreaks of Labour strikes in AJimedabad (with no noting however) in 
November 1937 where the Communists took control of a Trade Union directly 
working under Gandhian gmdance but it was promptly controlled and ad 
justed There were some dangerous disturbances too in Bombay and Cawn- 
pore What was worse, demonstration was staged against the Trades Disputes 
Act passed by the Bombay Government to prevent lightmg strikes and 
lock-outs The Bombay Government was the only Government that had 
passed a comprehensive measure after thorough enquiry Yet the Commu- 
nists staged this piotest on the ground that it violated the rights of Labour 
There were strikes in 17 out of the 77 mills of Bombay But the Congress 
Ministry acted with firmness and the passing outbursts of disorder were 
rapidly put down and order was restored Cawnpore again was the scene of 
strikes in 1937 and 1938 A Labour Enquiry Committee was set up b;y 
Government who accepted its leport The recommendations w ere not agree- 
able to the employers and were equally imcongenial to the workers Yet a 
settlement was reached m the end Then again there was the peasantry with 
its agelong problems, economic and agrarian The Kisan mo\ement m 
Bihar m particular assumed an aggressive tone and attitude Theie was 
looting of crops or their destruction Volunteer marches and display of led 
flags became wadespread and all this despite the Tenancy Bill passed so early 
as m December 1937 U P again was the favourite scene of like demonstra- 
tions though they were not violent Conditions of land tenure incited tenants 
to withhold rents But the ministry had the situation well m hand and rents 
were paid at their instance to the landlords 

Accordingly when it was found that after Madras and Bombay had 
released their last prisoners, there were still some 15 such prisoners m U P 
and about 12 in Bihar some of whom had been on hunger-strike, a dispute 
arose between the Governors and the mimstries of U P and Bihar and the 
Governor-General intervened on the ground that his special powers were 
called forth by the occasion because the wholesale release of these prisoners 
in U P and Bihar would adversely effect the provinces contiguous to them, 
namely Punjab and Bengal which had a large number of prisoners of violent 
character Government too contributed their humble mite to disturb the 
equammity of the ministries m Bihar and U P although it may not be said 
that they acted wnth spite or mahce Even as it was thought by the general 
pubhc that prosecution for sedition or application of repressive land re- 
actionary laws was incompatible with Congress Governments, so it was con- 
sidered that the continued detention of pohtical prisoners under their regime 
should be accounted an act of grave omission and failure of duty on their part 
The Governors thought they should ‘prevent grave menace to the peace or 
tranquilhty of India or any part thereof ’ This led to Gk)vernors withholdmg 
their assent to release and the consequent lesignation of the two Premiers 
concerned When the matter was taken up by the Hanpura Congress, the 
Governor-General yielded and the prisoners were released m a couple of 
months In effect, twelve were released m February and three in March m 
1938 m U P while in Bihar ten were released forthwith and all except one 
by the middle of March 1938 

Still another difficulty was conjErontmg the new made ministers Apart 
from the powers of the Governor to be exercised in his discretion or m his 
judgment, there were the permanent secretaries entrenched m their places 
behind the ministries and armed with their long experience and their privi- 
leged position under the Act They had direct access to the Governors be- 
hind the ministers’ backs and they were the authority under whose signature 
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<*ll O'* dels weie to issue In Bombav at any late the mimstiy succeeded m 
establishing a comention b\ Tvhich the Secietaiy seeing the Governor diiect 
^\as required to put down the gist of liis conversation with the Governor The 
Go%einor too agreed to consult the ministers in respect of all action which 
undei the Act he felt competent (and proposed) to take m his discretion It 
"Ras line that inhere the ministers presented a united front and made a un- 
animous recommendation in regard to disciplinary action, no alternative was 
left to the Governor but to coir ply 'v^ith it Yet it may be noted here how in 
Madias the Collector and District Magistrate of Vizagapattam on whom a 
Commission of enquu> fixed the responsibihtv for firing in the daik on people 
on a sitting strike at the Chittnalasa factory had no more disciplinary action 
r isited upon him by the Go\ ernoi than his transfer from Vizag to Ootacaraund 
(xeall} a le-waid, not a punishment), failing which (because the Collector there 
■who was m his last \ ear’s service protested) to Malabar, (the second best 
district m the Pro\ince failing which too for a similar reason, to Bellary, the 
third best disrtict) 

It was in the midst of these distractions and disturbances that the Con- 
gress mmisters had to embark on their scheme of Reforms, social, economic 
and agraiian In the domain of positive achievement, the land and agricul- 
ture, the problem of tenures and the intermediaries between landlords and 
cultnatois, naturallj^ claimed and obtained the first and best attention 
^"Vhile Bombav had wholly/ the Ryotwan system, Madras had a good propor- 
tion of land on the basis of permanent settlement and likewise Orisssa, 
while Bengal and Bihar and U P were mainly on a permanent settlement or 
a quasi permanent settlement 

In Madras on the motion of the Revenue Minister was appointed a 
Committee of nine members of the two Houses to enquire into the working 
of the Madras Estate Land Act ot 1908 as amended m 1936 and the terms of 
reference included the juridical relations between the landlord and the ryot 
A -v oluminous report was produced as the result of prolonged labours which 
provides an authoritative treatment of the whole subject of Permanent 
Settlement A Bill was appended to the Report and the whole was presented 
to the Legislature (both Houses), the Lower House having adopted an amend- 
ment to the Revenue Minister s motion for consideration that the majority 
(6 to 3) recommendations be embodied m an Act But the Congress Mmistry 
resigned before this could be done and the ryots of the permanently settled 
area got no lehef m this behalf, while a special officer appointed by the Con- 
gress ministry to scrutinize the proposals and embody them m a Bill was be- 
lieved to have reported against the major recommendations The fact was 
that though the mmisteis were progressive, the permanent officials interposed 
obstacles in the way of achieving the desired pi ogress It must be said, 
however, that one of the mimsters, himself a Zammdar, wrote a note against 
the mam proposal 

So far as the Ryotwan land was concerned, the periodical settlement of 
land revenue and water rate (consolidated) which last fell due in 1929 for & 
districts was held m abeyance thereafter and the recommendations of the 
1929 recommendations relating to Kistna and the two Godavari Disrticts 
were also suspended by the previous Montford Mimstry (the last one) The 
mtenm mmistry had appomted a committee known after the name of 
Marjori Banks, i c s , whose recommendations were however not published 
as the irrterira mmistry had to resign The Congiess ministry then imple- 
mented the recommendations which involved a remission of 75 lakhs of rupees 
over the whole province — a remission which was greatly valued by the ryots 
but was cancelled durmg the war by the Advisers’ Government in 1943 
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(2) Pi ohibition (Madras) 

The Madias Premier was a particular enthusiast in regaid to this much 
needed but long neglected socio-ethical reform He lost no time m mtro- 
ducing prohibition in beginning with Salem by amendmg the Abkan Act in 
the Legislature so that the Court could not interfere -with Sie Reform It was 
later extended to the districts of North Arcot, Chittur and Cuddappah m 
volvmg a loss of revenue of about a crore To compensate for this and provide 
for fuither inevitable losses, general Sales Tax was demised and levied which 
brought in a revenue of ovei a crore m the fiist round and nearly trebled 
itself by 1945 

(3) Agricultural Debt Relief (Madras) 

So early as m 1937 an ordinance was contemplated to call a moxatorium 
in regard to agricultural debts but this was abandoned and a Debt Relief Act 
was passed on a comprehensive scale and Debt Relief Boards were appointed 
all over the Province for each Revenue division to work the provision of the 
Act and the result of its workmg is that for 82 months ending December 
1944, the total amount of Debt foi relief on which applications were filed 
before the Debt Conciliation Committees (or courts) was 938 8 lakhs of rupees 
which was reduced to 448 06 lakhs This was exclusive of priv ate settlement 
m terms of the Act 

(4) Education (Madras) 

The budget for Education which was the largest in all the piovinces 
in India was increased by the large measure in the whole country m order to 
provide better facilities for the education of women and the Depressed 
Classes 

Again the Madras Government interested itself in the pi emotion of Basic 
Education after the hnes of the Wardha Resolution of the National Educa- 
tional Conference held in October 1937 which urged that the process of Edu- 
cation throughout a period of seven years’ schooling should centre round some 
form of manual and productive work to which should be integrally related as 
far as possible the framing and development of other abilities having regard 
to the environment of the child The Government opened one training school 
m the South and helped another in the North 

(5) Aid was afforded to Cottage Industries — ^notably handloom cloth by 
requiring all vendors of mill woven cloth to obtain licenses from which how- 
ever the handloom cloth was exempt An annual grant of 2 lakhs was made 
for the promotion of Khaddar organization (All-India Spinners’ Association) 
in relation to its Science and Art State aid was liberally extended to other 
cottage and small-scale industries through a Board of Industries specially 
appomted and a Central Museum was established m Madras which gave 
encouragement to smaller District Museums 

(6) The Depressed Classes claimed a legitimate measure of Government’s 
attention m respect of their social, religious and economic welfares New 
Hostels were established for them or old ones improved and handsome grants 
were made for hostels for both boys and girls 

A legislative measure known as the Malabar Temple Entry Act was 
passed which provided the Depressed Classes free entry mto temples m Mala- 
bar provided the majority of the Caste Hmdus voted m a particular Taluka 
Likewise temple entry was facihtated by means of a measure called the Mad- 
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ras Temple authoiisation and Indemnity Act which was preceded by an 
ordinance The Act empowered the trustees of Temples to throw them open 
to Hanjans, subject to approval of Government This was a measure of 
general application to any Temple m the Province 

The removal of civil disabilities vas aimed at thiough a measure — the 
remo\ al of C D Act, ^hich made it impossible to prevent the Hanjans from 
being appointed to any public office or fiom having access to any public 
source of water, pathway, samtaiy conveniences, means of transport or any 
secular institution to which the general Hindu public has access or which is 
mamtamed for the use of the general public or paid for from public funds It 
provided that no court or public authority shall recognize any custom oi 
usage by which it is sought to impose any civil disability on Hanjans Under 
this measure, the great Meenakshi temple of Madura was thrown open to 
Hanjans 

(7) Other measures included (i) better airangements for Rural water 
supply for which an initial grant of 25 lakhs was provided with a recurring 
annual provision of about 10 lakhs, (u) organisation of Honorary Medical 
Service associating private medical practitioners with civil hospital work, 
(m) the collection by the Mmistry of Labour of unemployment statistics with 
a view to levying a tax on the Educated employed for the purpose of bettering 
the lot of the former and (iv) the appointment of a co-operative committee 
which produced a comprehensive report reorganizmg the whole movement, 
(v) a decision that pubhc utihty concerns should be run and ovmed by the 
State 

In Bombay, where there are no Zammdars, the bugbear of Permanent 
Settlement did not embarrass the progress of the Congress Mmistry The 
Agnculturual Debtors’ Relief Act was of cowse passed in accordance with the 
promise m the Election Manifesto Amongst other provisions, it included 
one for the settlement of debts through co-operative societies The Bombay 
Tenancy Act was another measure to the credit of the Congress Govern- 
ment The village improvement or the rural development scheme and the 
District and Provincial Rural Development Boards of Bombay were very 
popular The Bombay Panchayat Act resulted m the establishment of 1,500 
Village Panchayats wath powers of cnmmal and civil jurisdiction As in 
Madras, useful reforms were mtroduced through the subsidized medical 
practitioners’ scheme and the rural water supply and roads scheme 

But the magnum opus of the Bombay Government was the piohibition 
scheme and the Labour Act In Bombay, the plans of Prohibition worked 
from the centre to the periphery while m Madras the plan was to reach the 
centre from the periphery The latter therefore began with the Districts 
while the former began with the metropolis It is complained by people 
bent on traducmg or behttlmg the Congress Mmistry that not only were all the 
Reforms schemes previously mcluded in the White Paper handed to the 
mterim co-operative ministry, but that the Congress government “imposed 
— ^taxation of nearly 165 lakhs all of which was absorbed m the fad of prohi- 
bition ” The fact is that the Congress Government had the guts to achieve in 
tte city of Bombay a revision of House tax that could not even be imagined 
for half a century previously Such was the power and potency of vested 
interests and whatever else lay to the credit of the Congress Government or 
not, this prohibition must at any rate be accounted as a real achievement 
of them They made up the loss of revenue by raismg the House tax in the 
city which naturally raised a howl The wealthy Mussalman owners of build- 
ing and the Parsi contractors of liquor shops were affected by the Reform 
and they raised a protest against the consequent taxation But the firm 
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hand of the ministry carried it through and mamtained and Order on the 
opening day of Prohibition with rare courage and unprecedented skill of or- 
ganisation 

The Trade Disputes Act passed by the Bombay Legislature was a remark- 
able piece of legislation and was the product of deep study and laborious 
effort It inspired “an mcreasmg recourse to conciliation” although there 
was a provision for the direct settlement of disputes through a Labour Court 
The Bombay Government took keen interest in the popularisation of the Basic 
Education scheme and went farthest along m this behalf with Bihar and 
United Provmces By the summer of 1939, Basic Education was introduced 
m compact areas in 59 schools, as also m 28 isolated schools A board for 
adult education was established m 1938 with a grant of Bs 40,000 and 
started 665 adult schools and classes with a strength of over 21,000 

One unique achievement of the Bombay Government was the restora- 
tion of the agricultural land sold out by Government to third parties in the 
Satyagraha movement of 1930-32, by the aid of a special enactment 

United Provinces 

The call for Agrarian Reform was loudest in U P and Bihar A com 
prehensive measure was introduced of over 300 sections with the object of 
“providing security of tenure, fixation of rent by Government agency and the 
abohtion of a number of abuses and vexatious restrictions on Tenants ” 
The measure was before the Viceroy for his approval at the time of the re 
signation of the ministry and his assent was obtamed with difficulty to it 

The prohibition scheme of U P mvolved a sacrifice of 37 lakhs in a total 
levenue of 15 3 lakhs 

A campaign against illiteracy was inaugurated By 1940, 2 30,000 
adults including 6,000 women were reported as having become hterates with 
7,000 voluntary teachers who were offered rewards proportionate to their 
work A Basic Training College was estabhshed at Allahabad with a school 
attached to it Refresher courses were offered at 7 central pomts to tram 
District Local Board Teachers m order that they may convert their schools 
mto basic schools An elaborate scheme of Rural Reconstruction was or 
ganized under the supervision of an honorary Director of Rural Reconstruc 
tion with whom the Department was required to collaborate with so many 
as 1,200 rmal centric workers engaged as paid workers 

Bihar 

As in U P , so m Bihar, the problem of agrarian rehef and Reform was 
the most urgent item for consideration by the Bihar Congress Government 
A Tenancy Act was passed providing for the reduction of all rents to the level 
of 1911 and all existing arrears, were substantially reduced The summary 
and coercive facilities for the collection of rent by the landlords till then m 
vogue were greatly curtailed A pre-existing occupancy tenant could not 
be ejected for non-payment of rent oi for any other reason except that they 
had rendered the land unfit for cultivation An Atgricultural Debt Relief 
Act was passed which fixed 9 per cent as the maximum mterest payable on 
debts 

Partial prohibition was introduced which mvolved a loss of 13 lakhs 
of drink revenue out of 116 lakhs 

Bihar like Madras had a harijan minister AJl pubhc schools were com- 
pelled to admit Harijans to schools and other Educational Institutions A Basic 
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Education Boaid ^as established m 1933 The Patna Tiainmg School was 
ted liito a centre for Basic training In 1939, a scheme was started to 
establish 50 expeiimental schools in one compact area m the Province unlike 
m U P vheie the> ^ere scatteied A seven year piogramme of graduated 
extension of the piinciples of Basic education was diawn up and implemented 
and an Inspectorate was attached to the scheme which was well on hand at 
the tmie of resignation The Education Minister organised a campaign 
agamst illiteracy in adults in 1933 and enlisted the sei vices of teachers and 
students in its service, so that by April 1939, 14,259 centres had been esta- 
blished with nearly 3,19,000 students In 1940-41, the total expenditure on 
the section came to Rs 2,03,000 while m the 1st year it began withRs 10,000 
and m the 2nd it came to Rs 80,000 

Central Provinces 

This province attained prominence for its popularization of the Vidya 
Mandir scheme The idea was that the school should be started with its own 
site and buildings, the former of which was to be as far as possible a gift The 
mamtenance was to be founded from the sale of the pioducts of the boys and 
the mcome arismg from the land In 1939, 93 Vidya Mandirs were fimction- 
mg with 2,469 students The total cost was Rs 62,000 of which the income 
from the plots was Rs 51,000 

The Central Provinces Government undertook a scheme of Prison 
m which the class of pohtical prisoners was recognised as such This Act was, 
however, repealed durmg the time of Individual Satyagraha Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards and Agrarian Reform were also undertaken m C P 

Orissa 

In 1938, a bill was passed which reduced all rents in the Zamindari areas 
m a part of the Provmce to the rates of Land Revenue payable on similai 
land m the nearest Zammdari area plus two annas m the rupee as compensa- 
tion to the Zammdar This entailed on the Zammdar m certain cases a loss 
of 50 to 60 per cent of the mcome But this Bill was not given the Guvernor- 
General’s assent which was withheld after the mmistry had resigned 

Revenue 


Substantial remissions of Land Revenue were made by Congress Govern- 
ments soon after they assiuned office That of Madias to the time of 75 lacs 
has already been referred to and the total revenue on land despite this rose 
to 11 per cent In Assam where the Congress Mmistry took time in coming 
to power, the remission of 25 lacs made by its predecessor was raised to 40 lacs 
which amoimted to J of the total revenue of the Provmce In Bombay, 
besides considerable remissions to the small landholder, a comprehesive 
Land Revenue Amendment Act was passed under which land revenue en- 
hancements ceased to be an executive function and came under the pur- 
view of the statute and increments were strictly limited 

Excise 

I^t^ yield over India (1936-37) was 14 07 crores In Congress Provin- 
ce which adopted varymg degrees of Prohibition, an estimated reduction 
of 1 5 crores was budgeted for while m Bengal a heavy mcrease of 21 lacs 
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and in Punjab 7 lacs were estimated for Sales Tax Madias started with a 
Sales Tax of Re I per cent m 1939 which yielded 34 lacs m 1939-40 and 72 lacs 
in 1940-41 It may be noted that fiom Apiii 1940, the late was halved by 
the Adviseis’ Government, but since laised to Re 1/- per cent 

Almost every provmce went m later for a selective Sales Tax on commo- 
dities such as tobacco, motor spirit, lubricants, electricity Bombay proposed 
a tax on cloth and passed a permissive measure in 1939 m the form of a Sales 
Tax but it was not actually levied when the Congress Go\ ernment resigned 
Agricultuial Income tax on a graduated scale subject to a maxmium 
of 2 1 annas m the rupee, was experimented with only in Assam (25 lacs) 
and Bihar (15 lacs) 

An Urban Immo-v cable Propeitj^ Tax was levied m Bombay and 
Ahmedabad to the tune of 10 per cent on the annual rental value and this 
was m addition to the municipal rates 

In C P a tax on employments, trades and calhngs was levied in 1937-38 
at a flat rate of Rs 28 and Rs 30 per annum In U P , it was to be 10 per 
cent on salaries exceeding Rs 2,500 per annum The Governor-General 
reserved the Act and Parliament enacted a new section 142-A which limited 
the total amount payable in respect of any one peison to the Provmce or 
to any local body to Rs 50/- Thus U P plan was defeated 

In U P and Bihar, a sugar-cane cess was imposed of J anna on a 
maund consumed m factories as in Bengal on jute and the proceeds were 
earmarked for expenditure on the development of the commodity 

In Madras, in addition to new sources of revenue thus developed sa^ungs 
in expenditure were effected by re-organizmg and i educing the scales of pay 
of new entrants of the Provincial and subordmate services 

There remains to be recorded briefly one more composite effort of the 
Congress-manned provinces and the Congress Working Committee which 
(latter) during the Presidentship of Babu Subhash Chandra Bose 1938-39, 
and in the absence of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru m England, resolved to set 
up a National Planning Committee imder Nehru’s chairmanship w’-hich 
readily began action and set up numerous committees to draw up plans for 
the developments of large-scale industries and home crafts The procedure 
adopted began with a Conference of Mmisters of Industries at Delhi on October 
2 and 3, 1938 with Subhash Babu m the chair The National Plannmg Com- 
mittee set up at this Conference met on December 17 when representatives 
of Mysore, Hyderabad and Baroda were also present, prepared a questionnaire 
of 237 questions which were widely circulated m the country Its resources 
were the contiibutions of Provincial Government which in 1939 amounted 
to Rs 37,000 The Committee met again m 1939 June Its plans were 
drawn up on the basis of a free and mdependent India 31 Sub-Committees 
were set up vhich included representatives of all Provmcial Governments 
and the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Bhopal, Boroda, Travancore and Cochm 
But after the Congress Governments had resigned these various provinces 
refused monetary assistance The third session of the Committee was held 
in May 1940 But all the sub-committees’ reports were not ready The 
trend of the Committee’s dehberations was to move towards state ownership 
of defence mdustries, key industries and pubhc utihty concerns and land 
co-operative and collective protection and encouragement of village crafts 
and cottage industries 

Conclusion 

The verdict of the Viceroy and the Governors themselves on the work 
of the mi ni sters was not only one of praise, but it was imgrugdingpraiseand 
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gushing appreciation Lord Lmhthgow’s tribute to it recognized that all 
Pro\nncial Go\ ernments ‘‘conducted their own affair on the whole with great 
success,” — no one can question Whatever political party was in power 
in these provinces, all can look with satisfaction on a distinguished record 
of public achievement during the last two and half years (October 17, 1939) 
Again the same Governor — Geneial wrote after his retirement on the commu- 
nal problem as follows 

“In dealing w ith the communal issues, the ministers m my judgment, 
normally acted with impartiality and a desire to do what was fair 
Indeed towards the end of their time, they were being seriously criti- 
cized hy the Hmdu Mahasabha on the ground that they were not being 
fair to the Hindus, though there was no justification for such a criticism ” 

Indeed when the Congess ministries resigned m October 1939, both 
the Viceroy and the Governors were unhappy over the step taken and it is 
a matter of general knowledge how they tried to win them back to office 
Their goodwffl however could not stand the stram of the popular demand 
for India being declaring free before she could participate in war effort The 
head and front of the Congress Ministers’ crime was that they wanted to 
fight the Axis Powers as free men themselves and did not undertake to 
restore freedom abroad while hugging slavery at home Such a stand, firm 
and unyielding soon roused the antipathies of the British satiaps in India 
and from that time forward the Secretary of State and the Viceroy and the 
Governors, later Sir Stafford Cripps and his professional entourage began to 
shower abuses on the devoted head of the Congress as a totalitarian body, 
the Working Committee as a High Command, Congress control as Unitarian 
rule and the Congress itself as a monopohst body 



CHAPTER XXVra 


Reactionary Measures in Provinces 

The resignations of Congress ministers in October and November 19S9 
were, as was but to be expected, followed by certam reactionary measures 
adopted by the ProvmciaJ Governments, commonly known as Advisers’ 
Governments which mhented the legacy of Provmcial Autonomy In Mad- 
ras almost the first step adopted was to stop the further extension of the 
Prohibition area tmder the ostensible plea of the war, while an early oppor- 
tumty was taken to reduce to a half the Sales-tax This tax, however was, 
smce increased to double the origmal rates and gradually ceased to figure 
m the Budget The Khaddar grant was however contmued though m an 
attenuated measure In Bihar the Prohibition pohey underwent a radical 
change as could be seen from the followmg press note 

“Government’s decision to abolish prohibition, has been taken in 
view of the large mcrease that had taken place in smugglmg Govern- 
ment will mcrease their revenue by this measure by 16 to 20 lakhs plus 
the expenditure that was mcurred on staff and other establishment 
expenses m mamtaimng prohibition, which also will be saved ” 

The Wardha Scheme and the Vidya Mandir plans gave an impetus not 
merely to literacy but to a kmd of Basic Education intimately linked to 
national life, which if it had been duly developed, would have wiped out the 
scarcity of cloth which harassed the poor during the war Bihar and U P 
nad taken steps to remove ilhteracy the former placmg her rehance mainly 
on teachers and the latter makmg a most mterestmg and enterprismg experi- 
ment with about a thousand adult schools, 4,000 circulatmg hbrsnes and 
8,600 free reading rooms A hteracy pledge was administered enjoinmg it as 
a duty on “each one to teach one” which was signed by half a nulhon, so 
hoping that lUiteracy would be wiped out in 2 decades With the resignation 
of the Ministries, these several schemes fell mto desuetude 

In U P there was a set-back m another direction 'The provmce had 
durmg the time of the Congress Ministry, taken a bold step m the direction of 
effacing iDiteracy India holds J of the ilhterates of world Those who 
are returned as hterate contam many who are barely able to read or write 
and many more who are only able to sign But even from amongst these is 
generally a huge big lapse mto ilhteracy owing to what is called “disuse 
atrophv ” 

Still another domam of mterference by the bureaucracy resuscitated m 
the Advisers’ regime is that of Education and the vehement protest of so pro- 
nounced a Moderate and Liberal leader hke Sir Chimanlal Setalvad — ^himself 
sometime Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay Umversity — embodied m the fol- 
lowmg speech of his speaks for itself 

“This University has always rightly stood up for its own autonomy and 
that of its affiliated colleges and it must do the same on this occasion” 
observed Sir Chimanlal Setalvad moving a resolution at the meeting of the 
Senate of Boml^y Umversity protestmg agamst the attempt on the part of 
the Director of Pubhc Instruction to exercise control and supervision over 
coUeges affihated to the University but not aided or mamtamed by Govern- 
ment 
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Tracing the history of the question, which arose in August last year, Sii 
Chinianlal refened to the t^^o circulars issued b 3 ^ the Director of Public 
Instruction on the discipline of the institutions and the order issued by him 
stating that certain students of Ahmedabad would not get their scholai ships 
uniess^theii Piincipal agreed to answer certain questions Later the ordei 
TV as modified 

The contention of the DPI was that the order was justified under the 
Universit\ Act Sir Chimanlal contended that Government might require 
some information from aided colleges, but not of the character ^lequired by 
the D P I m this instance As regards colleges that received no grants- 
in-aid Government had no power to make any requisition The more free 
the Um\ eTSit> and colleges were from Government control the better it would 
be for higher education Thas fact Sir Chimanlal said was stressed by Sir 
Alexander Grant, who was DPI and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
in 1866-67, vhile bidding farewell to Sir Bartle Frere, the then Governor of 
Bombay 

Sir Chimanlal then referred to an incident m 1908 when Sir George 
Clarke, Governor of Bombay, tried to interfere with the affairs of the Univer- 
sity and wanted the matriculation examination to be abolished It was only 
after Lord WiUmgdon became Governor that the matters were amicably 
settled and cordial relations between Government and the University were re- 
estabhshed 

In 1920, vhen Sir Chimanlal himself was the Vice-Chancellor and Sir 
George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, Government wrote a letter asking 
the University clock to be set right by a certain date, failing which Govern- 
ment would take measures to do it The Syndicate of the University replied 
that the clock was the property of the University and any interference with 
that property would not be tolerated 

Concluding, Sir Chimanlal said that it was not a pleasant thing for him 
to move the resolution The present DPI was a member of the Senate 
and has personal fnend It would be graceful on his part to acknowledge his 
mistake 

The Premier of Assam was faced with a poser at a National War Front 
meeting at a village in Dibrugarh district He asked the people to take to the 
spinmng wheel for the solution of their cloth problem But the people told 
him that his pohcemen had broken their spmning wheels the previous year, 
probably thmkmg that with the spmning wheel would go that drive for self- 
sufficiency which is the cardinal part of the Congress Economic Programme 
The Premier pronused to take serious notice of it if sufficient evidence were 
produced 

The Prohibition Pohcy of Madras imderwent a radical and reactionary 
change Prohibition in Madras or for that matter elsewhere was not lightly 
embarked upon Apart from the Congressman’s partiality for it, the fact 
may be recalled how so early as m 1925, m the Central Assembly with the 
imanimous support of all the non-official members, a resolution on prohibition 
was passed Later in 1928, it was passed by all Provincial Legislatures and 
was further mcorporated in the draft constitution approved of by the All- 
Parties’ Conference in 1928 in Calcutta Finally it found a place m 1931 in the 
Karachi Resolution on Fundamental Rights The tragedy of Prohibition m 
Madras on groimds of an altogether untenable character would be better 
appreciated when we see how the change affect 70 lakhs of population residing 
m 4 districts with an area of 24,000 square miles and in this area and for these 
people 6,000 toddy shops were to be opened once again 
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The pi ess commumque of the Madias Go^einment deciding upon the 
abohtion of Piohibition speaks for itself The underlying assumption of 
illicit manufacture of Toddy being a food and of financial need trumpeted 
forth in the loudest tones that Governments are impervious to moial con- 
sideration either as ideals in themsel\es oi as factors regulating the socio 
economic life of a nation If there were 6,000 prosecutions m a \ ear, the> 
V Diked out a percentage of 15 per diem not — altogether unexpected under a 
Reform extending over four heavy districts and covering nearly a crore of 
rupees of this illegitimate income Let us grant that there ^was illicit manu 
facture, does it mean that the dunk evil must be restored, vahdated and made 
a fruitful somce of Revenue That people should be imited to drink, that 
taverns should be opened near their abodes and satan^s ways brought next 
door to them The figures of ilhcit manufacture rather showed how success- 
ful the scheme of Prohibition was , not how much a failure it proved For 
time and eternity, the Madias Gk>vernment earned the curses of the women 
of the Salem, Chittoor, Cuddapah and North Arcot Districts and failed to 
earn the blessings of the remaining districts hkeAnantapur — ^notable amongst 
them — ^which had been anxiously expecting the extension to it of this priceless 
boon Parts of Anantapur District (Pamur Taluk) had effected voluntary 
prohibition until m the general scheme mtroduced by Congress Government, 
the xmfortunate Tahsil had to forego this \ oluntarilv earned privilege Con- 
sideration of Famine and Floods and of budget deficits and even inflation are 
an after- thought to support excuses rather than explanations for the reaction- 
ary measure The one conclusion that emeiges fiom it is that the Govern- 
ment that effected it was singularly wanting in the moral urge and therefore 
unable to exercise that moral fervour and faith which aie the great factors 
that had popularized the Reform 

It is curious how the Madras Government argued against themselves 
when citing illicit manufacture as the cause for which they termmated pro- 
hibition m the Province Ilhcit manufacture refers to the manufacture of 
Ar7ack agamst which however Prohibition contmued to operate If Arrack 
was still to be prohibited, that would be putting a premium upon its illicit 
manufacture And the ilhcit manufacture of Arrack could not constitute a 
leason for the permission of Toddy sales It was not contended that there 
was lUicit drawing of toddy and therefore toddy was permitted There is an 
old story of a poacher chmbmg a cocoanut palm and when detected m the 
crime explamed that he had climbed the tree — not for stealmg cocoanuts but for 
cutting grass for the calf The Madras Government's explanation fared no 
better If ilhcit distillation could be made a reason for termmating the 
Prohibition Act, the fact still remained that even where no Prohibition was 
mtroduced illicit distillation was going on in full force Would that be a ground 
for suspending the Abkan Act ’ The motive for the crime as pointed out by 
Shn C Rajagopalachari is greed not drink The Madras Government might 
advantageously have been reminded of the man who set fire to the eaves of 
his house, because he wanted to kill the rats infestmg it 

The abohtion of Prohibition as a remedy against inflation, — one does not 
know whether such an argument should brmg laughter to our iips or tears to 
our eyes Supposing for one moment that the class of people that are given 
to drink have too much money flying about their hands — areally they were 
starving, — ^would it be a remedy to open drmk shops in order to make them 
spend that money‘s If they spent it, it would only find its way to another 
centre of inflation — ^the toddy contractors m whose hands, the new inflation 
would even work greater mischief for it would aU be surplus money m the 
hands of the well-to-do It would be no argument to say that the tree tax 

H C Vol 1145 
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\vould be le\ied Was it not a well known fact that as against the four 
crores of revenue accruing from drink to the Madras Government, the money 
actually spent upon dunk by those that pay for it itself ran up to 17 crores ^ 
And compared to this monstrous sum, the tree tax and license fees were but a 
flea-bite Nor could the pubhc forget that Government’s earlier and better 
remed^^ against mflation was to induce the poor to save up their httle moneys in 
cash certificates to be released after the war and reconvert into money It 
was not fair either, for Government to ask both for the Drink Revenue and 
the proceeds of the Sales Tax The latter was devised by the Congress 
Gtovernment in the Southern Province as a compensation for the loss of Reve- 
nue from Drink And the moral gam from Prohibition was to be the solace 
to the people for the extra tax which fell wholly upon the consumers What 
did the Madras Government do ? It would have the grist as well as the cake — 
the Drmk Revenue as well as the Sales Tax — the latter on an mcreased scale 
The whole affair betrayed an aridity of heart, a clouded understanding 
and a perverse attitude The moral element was given the go-bye and the 
muchadvertisedconcernofBritishBureaucracy for the masses betrayed the 
hollowness of the claim m the reckless and immoral change mtroduced by 
the Advisers’ Government behind the back of the popular Legislature 

The Madras Grovemment which had made a cheap notoriety for itself 
by Its virtual abohtion of Prohibition followed it up by modification of the 
Education Rules, the effect of which was to deny admission mto any college 
or school of students who had been convicted or detamed in the pohtical 
commotion, except with the previous permission of the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction Havmg thus struck a path of their own, in the domains of pro- 
hibition and Education, they proceeded to the sphere of Local Self-Govern- 
ment and set an imprecedented example by amendmg the Madras District 
Mumcipahties by means of Act II of 1944 empowermg the Collector to autho- 
rize any coimciflor to exercise all powers and duties of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman if it appeared to the Collector that they were for any reason, not 
likely to exercise or discharge all or any of their duties 

As a protest against this amendment, the Cocanada Municipality passed 
a resolution condemnmg it and it was followed by resignation of the Vice- 
Chairman, several other Congress councillors of their convenerships of sub- 
committees and of the Chairman himself 

Gommunalism 

In Smd, the Hmdu Electorates for Municipal elections were abohshed 
on the ground that Hindu Electorates were against the spirit of Pakistan 

In Kashmir, a representation emanated from the Mus lim, Conference 
that where Muslims fi^ed as parties m htigation the Judge should be a 
Muslim 

Howrah Muucipality. 

T j the reactionary measures directed against the Local Bodies m 

mdia, easily the most outstanding was the one taken against the Howrah 
Mumeipahty in June 1944 Elsewhere it might be said that the retrogressive 
acts were done by the Governments set up imder Section 93 But here 
toere eontmued a popular Government first xmder the Premiership of Fazlul 
Huq and next under that of Sir Nazimuddm The last act of service rendered 
to Beng^ and to the cause of Provmcial Autonomy by the late Sir John 
Herbert before his death was to set up the Nazimuddm Ministry and one of 
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the Ministers, Mr Pam — a representative of the Harijan Community continued 
strangely to be the Chairman of the Howrah Municipality even after he be- 
came a minister This state of things naturally revolted the feelmgs of the 
members of the Corporation and they lost no time in brmging up a vote of no- 
confidence against their Mimster Chairman The vote was passed and an 
Executive Officer was appointed As a counter measure against this. Govern- 
ment superseded the Mumcipahty — not indeed under the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act of the Provmce but under the Defence of India Rules This led to 
a petition in the High Court asking for an injunction restrammg the ex- 
officer from functionmg It was represented that the Defence Rules were 
invoked only because Government could not bring against the Mumcipahty 
any charges of corruption or incompetence which the Ordinance Law required 
to justify supersession The High Court granted a temporary mjunction 
But it was soon found out that a vacuum was created as the tempoiary in- 
junction against the Ex-Officer could not automatically restore the superseded 
Municipality since Government which had issued such orders was not made a 
party Accordmgly, Government was made a party and the original Munici- 
pahty was enabled to function durmg the short mterregnum before the 
mjunction orders were finally disposed of 

An mterestmg point that was sought to be made m the course of this 
case was an allegation in an affidavit that the Minister Chairman approached 
some of the coimciUors and threatened that if the vote of no-confidence was 
not taken back the Municipality would be superseded and he had the orders of 
supersession m his pocket The Judge — Justice Edgerly was greatly per- 
turbed by the continuance in office as the Chairman of a Mumcipahty of 
a person, after himself becoming a Minister of the Province 

Reaction of Local Bodies 

The bid for freedom by a nation m subjection can hardly meet 
with success so long as its organized bodies do not share the hunger and thirst 
for it In India the great body of public servants — no matter what cadre or 
commumty they may belong to, have not been able to throw away their love 
of the immediate — ^the plums and puddmgs of office, for that larger and wholly 
different pabulum of freedom on which the nation^s mtegrity of culture and 
civihzation can hope to sustain themselves Not that the men m public 
service are loyal — ^not at all for the vast bulk of them are seethmg with dis- 
content, but that the seed of English Education generates the tree of subjec- 
tion which bears the fruits of sefiishness, servility and obsequiousness For 
that matter, the Indian Army — if the use of such an expression is permissible 
in a counrty where Government records and phraseology always speak of the 
Army m India — ^is not bereft of the feelings and spirit of patriotism but the 
inexorable needs of the stomach, the responsibihties of early paternity in a 
system of marriage to which most people are not equal, the absence of other 
remunerative outlets have driven thousands and lal^s of young men who rea- 
lize their subjection and yet join the army m its various sections from which 
they return with ten tunes the bitterness added to their original discontent 

That leaves only the Local Bodies as organs and exponents of public 
opimon V^ether India wants Swaraj — ^full freedom or not, is a subject of 
perennial interest and any smcere enquirer may turn to the conduct of the 
Local Bodies m the various provmces for an effective answer A good num- 
ber — ^not less than half of the Local Bodies — ^Municipahties and District 
Boards signified their approval of the Congiess demand whether it be by 
hoisting the Congress flag or approving the Congress resolution or urgmg th^ 
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release of the Congiess leadeis and pxessing foi a peaceful settlement le- 
openmg negotiations For these acts of sinfulness, they were asked to with- 
draw then lesolutions and most of them having declined to do so, -v^eie 
superseded and replaced b\ pa^d officials or larely non-officials to ^\hose 
chaige the whole Local Body with its funds and staff weie entrusted 

Alone amongst these thousands stands the Mumcipahty of AJimedabad, 
one of the biggest cities of India with a population of 6 lakhs and a levenue of 
half a croie of lupees Foi twenty- two yeais, this Municipality had been 
Congress-manned with Vallabhbhai J Patel as its fiist Congress President 
contmuousl;y foi 5 ^ ears until the Agrarian No -Pa's. Campaign of Baidoh 
m 1928 necessitated his resignation This Municipality held out and mam- 
tamed its self-respect throughout the troubled times of 1942 43 A thousand 
prmiaiy school teachers weie dispensed with and the School Boaid was sus- 
pended The staff refused to work until the Congress leadeis were leleased 
The flag continued to fly on the stately buildings of the Corpoiation and when 
the Pohce removed it, the staff lefused to woik until it was lestored The 
Collector intervened and the flag was lehoisted Some of the senioi membeis 
of the staff were prosecuted for refusing to work on political grounds and one 
Engineer who was punished in the lower couit was acquitted on appeal 
Nor w^ere the citizens less patriotic They conducted the mass movement on 
the lines of Non Violence, and month after month, celebrated the day of the 
arrest of Gandhi and his colleagues by organising piocessions against prohi- 
bitory orders Month after month, there was firing, the cause assigned being 
the famihar allegation of the public throwing brickbats on the Pohce Month 
after month the trying demonstration was organized and its results were faced 
with alacrity and good cheer Altogether the Municipality and the eit\ gave 
an account of themselves worthy in every way of record m the annals of the 
struggle for Swara] Nor was it merely airy demonstrations and \ocilcaous 
meetmgs that lay to the credit of this great body The testimon]^ of an 
“Educationist” appended below proves the achievements that la> to the 
credit of the Congress which luckily as the wiiter pointed out (m July 1043) 
were continued and developed during the regime of the Committee that ic- 
placed the original elected body 

The Ahmedahad School Board has a notable lecord for excellent work 
There are some 92 Children’s Co-operative Societies Paiticular attention is 
paid to encouraging Muslim girls’ education but theie is tiue need foi Muslim 
women teachers 


There has been a 40 per cent increase m the school-going children of 
the b^kward classes This work, begun under Congress influence, is conti- 
nued by the present Committee but the most attractive part is the cralt woik 
done by pupils m schools At Barwala excellent blottmg paper is made, at 
Kanpur mat^ at Modasa lamps’ wicks and sashes At Dholka the spm- 
IS P^ect But the worthiest example of a crafts school is that of Ambh 
from Ahmedabad It teaches agricultural operations and 
cajyentrjr, simthy work and hand-weaving The major portion of the out- 
students EaA student earns about Rs 40 m the year and 
excellent work is done imder the initiative 
administrator of the Ahmedahad District 
:^itamarai V Desai, who is noted for his part m 
w^perative housing in Ahmedahad which is considered exemplarv in 

^ by 
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Ahmedabad 

To lemedy the situation arising from the Municipal elections in Gujarat 
which went in favour of the Congiess cent pei cent Government formed a 
committee of adnunistration in Ahmedabad composed of 10 members of 
whom five were Muslims and of the remaining five two were Hindu Govern- 
ment pleaders, one was a Harijan of the Ambedkar School one was a Royist 
and the fifth was a Parsee It was revealed by the Muslim members 
that they had stipulated and been appointed for a teim of 3 years and 
complained that the Gk) vernment order mentioned only ‘‘until further 
orders ” 

The Calcutta Corporation 

The European Community m the Legislative Assembly of Bengal having 
come to realize its power as a makeweight in the Legislature, through hich 
it had installed Sir Nazimuddm m the Bengal Ministry, turned its attention 
towards the Calcutta Corporation The Corporation is a small Province bv 
itself havmg an income of nearly 4 crores of rupees Its headship has been 
for long the coveted object of conflicting factions and the Calcutta branch 
of the European Association selected the Corporation for their attack m res- 
pect, in particular, of conservancy and water supply, the mismanagement of 
both of which, they alleged, constituted a menace to pubhc health — ahke of 
“the civil population and of the troops Accordingly they invoked the opera- 
tion of sections 15 to 18 of the Calcutta Municipal Act and demanded of 
the Bengal Government that the carrying out of such obligatory functions 
be placed m rehable hands 

The truth of the matter was that the Corpoiation, whatever its defects 
might have been at other times, suffered under pecuhar disabihties when the 
charges were brought by the European Association Its lorries were requisi- 
tioned for the Mihtary and it had no conveyances to convey refuse and ex- 
creta outside the town The machinery of water- works required coal and the 
concerned authorities failed to supply the agreed amount At a tune (19th 
July, 1943), when the Corporation should have received 250 waggons for the 
conveyance of coal, they received only 30 waggons and the fear was ex- 
pressed that unless prompt measures were taken, the filter water supply to the 
city of Calcutta nught have to be suspended, there being on that date only 
17 days’ supply of coal The Calcutta Europeans were not content with that 
much of criticism They took the Corporation to task for the unseemly 
sight of people picking food from dustbms, beggars prowhng about the streets 
and dead bodies of waifs and strays lying on the footpaths unremoved 
Removal of a dead body of course reqmred a lorry as much as the removal of 
filth The scarcity of food drove the starving to the dustbins, while the star- 
vation m the villages drew the beggars to the city The Europeans, if they 
had the imagination, could have readily seen that all these unseemly sights 
and scenes arose from the war situation over which they themselves would 
grow eloquent 

Local Government m England 

Here is an interesting account of Local Government in England, under a 
political democracy which is not also an economic democracy Councils are 
contmuaUj'' corroded as iron is by water Direct corruption (ordinary jobbery) 
and indnrect corruption (the provision of no services or bad services to oblig^ 
private mterests) will continually attack them They can only be protected 
by an anti-rust pamt — the mterest of the voters A good Local Govern- 
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raent is a duect companion of a good poll A 30 per cent poll is nothing 
unusual , indeed it is rather good even on an up-to date register 

A map of local authorities judged from this angle appears designed to- 
th'wart the visitors and destroy their interest in Councirs proceedings— espe- 
cially in large to'wns Plymouth — not open to this criticism — arouses interest 
and loyalty — allows control of transport and schools — gSLS and electricity 
Rival boundaries do not cross its services and make them complex and 
expensive, compared with Manchester broken up mto Salford and other parts 
of the City cut off mider other names Town cleiks — Halls and Councils are 
dotted round it like the planets round a Lunatic sun, which prevents large 
plans and reorganisation 

Elections 

The reactionary legislation of Gkivernment in declaring seats on elective 
bodies as forfeited on account of the imprisonment or even the detention of 
members thereof or the supersession of such bodies and later the restoration 
of the elective right to the voters created the need for periodical elections 
throughout India off and on Two such examples are replete with interest. 
In respect of fifteen seats, elections were held in Bombay City and in res- 
pect of twenty-four seats, m Bangalore City in the month of November 194 j 3, 
with the remarkable and instructive result that all the latter 24 and former 
15 fell to the Congress candidates In Bombay, several devices were tried of 
puttmg up BDindu Mahasabha candidates, and candidates from the Scheduled 
Classes and the League but not not one of them succeeded And what was. 
more, all the successful candidates were the original sittmg members 

Naturally enough the Mayoral election occasioned by Dr Gilder’s deten- 
tion which deseated him on the Corporation went to a Congress candidate — 
Mr M R Masam of the Congress group There was ethical justice, undoubt- 
ed and well-deserved in the return of this young Congressman to the Mayo- 
ralty 

Khaddar 

In the onslaught of Repression, Khaddar and Khaddar Institutions came 
in for their full share of Government’s ire One should have thought from 
the meticulous care taken to keep them untouched by pohtics, that this bene- 
ficent item of the Constructive i^ogramme of the Congress would have been 
left untouched Not that those workmg in the All India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and its afiOJiated mstitutions did not on occasions and at times and in 
places, choose to offer Civil Disobedience but that it was enjoined on them 
that if they ever chose to do so, they must resign their posts and positions, 
dose their Provident Fund accounts, claim no lien on their posts and then take 
part m the movement This rule was strictly apphcable to both the Individual 
Civil Disobedience and the mass movement But hardly any tune or oppor- 
tunity was left to the workers and so inoffensive, scrupulous and disinterested 
a worker as Shri Krishna Jaju, the Honorary Secretary of the Oiganization 
who was workmg directly under the President, Gandhi, and who had declined 
the offer of the Chief Mmistership of the Central Provinces in 1938, he too was 
booked along with the pohticals and was released only after two years’ deten- 
tion The whole movement particularly in the Provmces of Bihar, Bengal 
and U P — ^which has produced 5 crores worth of Khadi and employed some 
lacs of artisans, was disorganized and m the days of famine and pestilence, of 
want of cloth and shelter, of floods and epidemics, the only means of suste- 
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nance open to the helpless women and skilled weavers 'was taken awa^ 
Sale shops and production centres were declared unlawful bodies and closed 
down Khaddar worth lacs of rupees was attached, sealed and left to meet 
with its own fate 

At a time when cloth was scarce, let alone prices, when imported goods 
had disappeared, it was extraordinary that Government should have shut out 
from work the few mdigenous mstitutions that Congress had been striving to 
bung into existence through its own imaided efforts The declaring Lillegal of 
himdreds of production centres and depots of Khaddar — notably m Bengal 
and U P was easily the worst thmg Government could have done If the\ 
thought it necessaiy they could have taken over the institutions and worked 
them under an ordinance or the Defence of India Act If Government could 
threaten the spmning and weaving mills of Ahmedabad and compel them to 
reopen after they had been shut for over 3 months, they could easily control 
Khaddar and Village Industries’ Organization Instead, they ariested the 
head of the Village Industries’ Organization and wanted to book him through a 
Special Court V^en the head was arrested and would not be let out on bail, 
the C P Government declared as unlawful associations the bodies known as 
the Gram Seva Mandal, the Satyagraha Ashram and Gandhi Seva Sangh 
functioning at Nalwadi and Paunar in Wardha Tahsil on June 30, 1943 

In Bihar a paiticularly reactionary policy was pursued 

In reply to a letter from the Bihar branch of the All-India Spmners’ 
Association requestmg Gk>vernment to release its funds seized m August 1942 
and to allow the organization to carry on its acti-vities throughout the pro- 
vince, the Chief Secretary of the Bihar Government says that the Provmcial 
Government are prepared to accede to the request, subject to certain condi- 
tions The conditions are that the Bihar branch of the A I S A and the 
“Khaddar Bhandar” must work under the supervision of District Magis- 
trates, who will have the right to inspect the premises periodically and ex- 
amme the account books, etc , and will also have authority to prescribe the 
manner m which the fund is to be released are spent “Khaddar Bhandars”, 
were permitted to be opened by the District Magistrate, must be m charge of 
approved persons, who will be personally responsible for abidmg by the con- 
ditions imposed 

The Bihar Government rejected the request of the Bihar Branch of the 
AU-India Spmners’ Association to function as manufacturers, etc , in Bihar, 
and to return articles worth several lakhs of rupees forfeited by Government 
Government further decided to sell stocks of cloth and yam belongmg to the 
Association through the Director of Industries or recogmsed agents 

As many as 19 mstitutions, belonging to the All-India Spmners’ Associa- 
tion and several other similar organisations m different parts of Bengal, 
had been declared unlawful, stocks of Khadi and cash found m possession of 
27 such institutions had been seized, their value totalling more than a lakh 
of rupees 

The Associations m question included the AU-India Spmners’ Association, 
Khadi Pratishtha and Abhoy Ashram 

“Stocks and money seized,” Sir Nazimuddin said in leply to a 
question put to him in the Bengal Legislative Council, “were 
in the custody of the Government except for such articles of clothing, 
etc , as were lequisitioned and used for the relief of distress 
m the areas affected by the cyclone and tidal wave of the 16th 
October, 1942 The value of stock seized amounted to Rs 99,201-7-3 
and the cash money seized includmg bank deposits totalled Rs 4,994-14-li ” 
Sir Nizamuddin could not say when these would be returned to the 
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associations concerned The question of then refiznd would bedecided when 
the Government chose to lift the ban 

The Chiet Ministei did not agree to consider the desirability of removing 
the ban or those institutions 

Rev lew mg the working of the AU-India Spinners’ Association from July 
1942 to January 1943, ]Vlr V V Jera 3 ani, Acting President of the Association 
observ^’es that during the >ear (1941-42) the production of Hhadi in India 
had reached the highest level, being worth nearly a crore of rupees The work 
w as carried out in about 15,000 villages, more than 3 5 lacs of artisans being 
employ ed either whole- time or part-time and over 50 lacs of rupees being paid 
to them in wages 

Encouraged by the results achieved durmg the past year, a com- 
prehensive plan of increasing production and intensifying the programme of 
self-sufficiency?' was chalked out at the close of the year At the beginning ot 
the new year, the A I S A had total funds to the tune of nearly fifty lacs ot 
rupees Experience had shown that these sufficed to give a turnover of only 
about a crore of rupees and while to meet the increased demand long-term 
loans were being taken and arrangements were also well-nigh in hand to 
collect a sum of at least rupees ten lacs by way of donations on the occasion 
of Gandhi Jayanti, destiny had something diffeient in stole While in pur- 
suance of this decision, the provincial branches w^ere busy recruiting more 
staff for re-orgamsing work so as to intensify self-sufficiency programme and 
to have a record production of commercial Khadi, they were taken aback 
when the Government of Bihar issued the following communique on the 9th 
August, 1942, which almost put a ban to their humamtarian activities m t;hat 
provmce 

‘‘Whereas the Governor of Bihar has reason to believe that that All- 
India Spinners’ Association — ^the Edxaddar Bhandar, — ^the Bihar Provincial 
Committee, has m its custody moneys, securities and credits which are being 
used and are mtended to be used for the purpose of an unlawful Association — , 
Now, therefore, the Governor of Bihar in exercise of the power conferred by 
sub-section (5) of Section 17-E of the Indian Ciiminal Law Amendment Act 
(XIV of 1908) hereby piohibits the said All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Khaddar Bhandar, Bihar Piovmcial Committee from paymg, delivering or 
transferrmg or otherwise dealmg in any other manner whatsoever with the 
said moneys, securities and credits save in accordance with the written 
orders of the Government of Bihar ” 

‘*It IS strange that the Government of Bihar should have thought it fit to 
issue the communique on the very day when action was taken against 
Mahatma Gandhi, the members of the Working Committee and other leaders 
of the Congress That Khadi work which had so far received the active 
support of many Provincial Governments should be looked upon with sus- 
picion IS really a matter of surprise The Governments of Bengal, U P , and 
Onssa closely followed the example of Bihar and ruthlessly suppressed our 
work there Our provincial branches of Ra3asthan, Gu3arat, Pun 3 ab, C P 
and Maharashtra and Assam have not been spared' too, though the inter- 
ference there has not been as severe as m the former four branches We have 
not had reports of any interference of the type by the Madras Government m 
our provincial branches of Kerala, Tamilnad and Andlura and by the Bom- 
bay Gk>vemment m our provincial branches of Kamatak and Bombay We 
find that the work in these branches has not been disturbed on that account 

Many of our branch secretaries and some semor workers were either 
taken away on the 9th itself or a few days thereafter even without their having 
taken any part m any activities declared by Government as unlawful Arrests 
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are going on even to this day under the vaiious Defence of India Rules This 
IS not all Bhandars and centres have been ordered to be closed dow n and 
sealed and stocks have been seized At many places the stocks have been set 
fire to Simultaneously, the Government have leleased stocks at some places 
but at the same time have imposed a ban on our fimctioning in these areas 
Such an attitude on the part of the Government is un-understandable 

As a result of Government action, our v^ork has practically stopped in 
branches of Bengal, Bihar and the United Pro\mces More than 400 cen- 
tres have closed down directly or indirectly due to such action Production 
work has declined from about Rs 8 lakhs per month to about Rs 4 lakhs per 
month and approximately a lakh and a half artisans have been estimated to 
have been tin own out of employment On the basis of the previous year’s 
figures when about 5 lakhs of rupees were being paid every month to the 
artisans ” 

The Directoi of Industries, C P and Berar informed the Agent, C P , 
Maharashtra Charkha Sangh, tlxat the Provincial Government has cancelled 
the provision of Rs 12,560 which was made from the current year’s budget as 
a grant-m-aid to the All-India Spinners’ Association for the encouragement of 
hand spinning and hand weaving in the ruial areas foi the payment to C P 
and the Maharashtra Charkha Sangh 

Attention may be drawn to a Spmners’ Association suit in which decree 
was given for the plaintiff in Calcutta on March 27, 1944 

“Judgment has been dehveied by IVIr ASM Latif-ur-Rehraan, Chief 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Calcutta, in the suit brought against the Provmce 
of Bengal by the All-India Spinners’ Association, the Corporation of Calcutta 
and some employees of the Bengal Branch Office of the Association, m respect 
of the properties seized by the Commissioner of Police following a search on 
October 11, 1942, at the office, godown and shop of the Bengal Branch of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association located at the College Street Market 

“ When by a notification dated the 4th March, 1943, the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, Bengal Branch was declared unlawful, the Commissioner of 
Police prepared a list of articles seized and called upon any person claimmg 
that any article was not liable to forfeiture Thereupon P D Himatsmka 
and Co , Solicitors, for the Trustees of the Board of Trust, All-India Spinners’ 
Association, claimed certain goods as belonging to the AU-India Spmners’ 
Association, Bombay, the Corporation of Calcutta claimed the ownership of 
the fixtures and certain employees of the Bengal Office of the Association 
claimed certain articles as their personal belongings 

“In course of his judgment, the Chief Judge decreed that as the AJl- 
India Spinners’ Association, Bombay, was not declared to be an unlawful 
association, and had been conducting the affairs of the branch m Bengal, the 
former is entitled to the goods seized 

“ The claims of the Corporation of Calcutta and the employees were also 
allowed As regards the pamphlets etc , and magic lantern slides found in 
the premises, the Trustees gave up their claim 

‘‘The Judge dtsmissed the contention that the sale proceeds of the goods 
might be used for unlawful purpose, as the goods were m custody of the 
police ” 

Reaction m Congress Circles 

Whenever the non-co operation movement manifestmg itself m all its 
grimness, tended to drag its weary length as m 1982-1933 or met with a pre- 
mature end as in 1921, the Congressmen left behmd or released earlier have 
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always conceited measuies to divert the movement’s course along the tradi- 
tional, so-called constitutional channels When in February 1922, Gandhi 
resiled from the piojected mass movement, Oeshbandhu Das conceived the 
alternative plan of Council-entry and non-co operation from within In 
1934 again Gandhi himself suspended the movement and once again the 
contest of the Cential Assembly elections held the field Later in 1948, when 
time after time, the trio of Churchill, Amery and Linlithgow harped upon the 
same string of withdrawal of the past, regret and co-operation for the present 
and guarantee for the future, it was no wondei that younger men should have 
thought of lesolving the deadlock by offering partial co-operation This was 
taken up at the East end by Jivanlal Pandit who brought forward the pro- 
blem of food as constituting an additional factoi while from the West end it 
was responded to by Mr Munshi to whom the changed war situation pre- 
sented a new circumstance There were not wanting Congressmen in higher 
circles who viewed the chage of programme by no means m an unfriendly 
spirit But the time was enough to see things in their true light 

At the end of June (1943) a proposal for resolving the political 
deadlock was being sponsored by a group of Congressmen in U P 
and support was being canvassed for the same among such members 
of the All-India Congress Committee as were out of jail Mr Gopi- 
nath Snvastava, former Parhamentary Secretary and member of the 
A I C C recently released from prison, who prominently associated with 
this move in an explanatory statement if?ier aha said 

We hold that in the enfoiced absence of Gandhiji the power of reviewing 
the situation rests on the A I C C and in view of the resolution of August 
last bemg used as an excuse by Government for mdefinite continuation of the 
deadlock, we suggest that such members of the All-India Congress Committee 
as are out, and we beheve they exceed the number required for constituting 
the quorum, are m their collective capacity constitutionally competent and 
should in view of the present situation m the country, suspend the resolution 
till such time as the All-India Congress Committee can meet formally and 
regularly, and review the situation in the light of past events and present 
needs ” 


In 1922 the issue was whether to contmue Civil Disobedience or not 
A roving committee was appointed and its recommendations equally 
divided between the two schools, ultimately resulted in Civil Disobedience 
being withdrawn and in pavmg the way for the Swaraj Party The 
party which had only permissive authority in 1923 soon gamed 
ground and m 1925 became an auras putr%ka of the Congiess not 
Its step-child or adopted child By 1929, Motilalji who was the sole 
legatee,— for Deshbandhu died m June 1925, — ^and burden bearer of the 
new pohcy became disgusted with the Council strategy as well as tactics 
pressed Gandhi for the walk out from Legislatures How the Council 
:^nt^me up once agam first in the Central Legislature m 1934 and then m 
the Provincial bodies after the Act of 1935, how it fructified into ministry 
lormation under the protection of the Viceroy’s assurances and how the new 
career^me to an abrapt end m 1939 (October-Noveraber) m resignations of 

fresh m public memory to require reiteration 
The rot had set m, in the branches of the Congress tree and lest it should des- 
branch, the diseased branches and boughs had to be 
off The tree reqmred to be shaken to its roots once again so as to icrate 
me sou Md ]^e the co<^anuts which were badly shaken seemmg almost to the 

after 8 years 

bore double and triple the former fruit, the Congress tree which appLred 
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withered and dried up in the eyes of Snvastavas, Munshis and Jeevanlals, 
was to the men of faith and vision doubtless destmed to put forth new lenves 
and blossom, flower and fruit betimes, yielding a tenfold outturn in good 
time (9-7-1943) 

After the lapse of eleven months fiom the Bombay Resolution, it was 
mdeed strange that any single member of the A I C C outside the jails 
should have dared to thmk of revismg the proposals of August 1942 without 
the authority of the Generahssimo Nor was it possible for the A I C C 
which was a proclaimed body equally with the Woikmg Committee and the 
Congress Committees, to meet and dehberate upon the question which it 
had no moral right to meddle with and which m addition it had thus no legal 
scope to consider Moral myopia oftentimes induces physical shortsighted- 
ness as well ^ 

Public opinion, howevei , soon hardened itself against the meeting of the 
proposal to convene a meeting of the A ICC , against the ievi\aiof the All- 
India Swaraj Paity and against the so called League Ministiies in all pro- 
vinces This vigorous protest emanated from one whose wife Shrimati 
Savitri and whose younger brother were m jail, the former ill in a hospital m 
addition He mamtamed the good name of his family in making this timely 
protest Shree Kamal Nayan Bajaj , the elder son of the dear departed Jamna- 
lalji sprang into the arena to condemn these several proposals m language 
alike firm and courteous He exposed the constitutional incorrectness of the 
proposed A I C C meeting — its futihty the British Government, and 

its reflection upon the question of confidence m Gandhi He cited the forci- 
ble dismissal of the late lamented Allah Bux of Sind and the forced resignation 
of Mir Fazlul Huq of Bengal as examples to prove the infructuousness of 
Parhamentary programme under the conditions and exhoxted those who 
were outside the jails to do their best for the social and economic welfare of 
the people sufPermg from want of food and clothing, although he was some- 
what wide of the mark in hoping that much could be done by the leaders 
outside meeting in this behalf for the food problem was the pivot of the 
mihtary phase of life and nothing could move it imless power rested m the 
hands of the nation He was soon followed by the Ex-Premier of the North 
West Frontier Provmce whose voice emerged loud and clear from the fron- 
tiers of India resounding from the fastnesses of Kabul 

The game of the British Government has always been to dangle before 
the country a constitutional programme And the Congress has been tossed 
about between its revolutionary objective and its constitutional temptation 
During the transitional period, its position proved a difficult and dehcate one 
It resisted such participation at the outset Indeed the new era of Non- 
co-operation took its name after such a decision But those who had long been 
accustomed to fight on the mtellectual plane yearned for it In 1923, they 
re-embarked upon the Coimcil Programme practically under protest — calling 
themselves Swarajists Then in 1926, the Congress itself adopted the Coim- 
cil Programme Aftei the Salt Satyagraha movement of 1930 and its sequel 
in 1932-1933, the Council Programme again raised its head in 1934 and Gandhi 
himself for well known reasons suspended Civil Disobedience The Council Pro- 
gramme, I it was said then, came to stay It not only came to stay but came to 
be developed from an obstructive or opposing character to the constructive 
quality ending m Ministry formation The outbreak of the war after 27 months’ 
duration found a break once again in the programme But it must be re- 
membexed that it was not a breach of the Council Programme but it was a 
breach of the Ministry programme The Members of the Legislatures had 
not resigned They may resume their places any moment under suitable 
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conditions To speak, theiefoie, of the levnal of Swaraj Paity was devoid of 
meaning It could onl^ imply foimation of Ministries by the Legislature — 
thiough a combination of the paities while the Congress leadeis and a good 
number of the Congiess members of the Legislatures were m jail Such a 
change of piogiamme was \iewed with withering disdain and \ery lightly hy 
lesponsible Congiessmen 

Reactionary Policy m Provinces 

How far and how low the bureaucracy could go in creating unequal 
fights m the plane of elections is evidenced b> the order of the Commissioner 
of Police, Madras, prohibiting election meetings on behalf of the Congress 
candidate, Shri G Rangayya Naidu who was selected to contest the seat in 
the Central Assembly created by the demise of Mr Satyamurti The Con- 
gress being an 'illegaP body could not hold public meetings When people 
sought the permission of the City Police authorities for holding election 
meetings to support the candidature of the Congress candidate Mr Gadde 
Rangayya Naidu in the bye-election to the Central Legislative Assembly, the 
Police Commissioner refused permission, quoting his order, dated August 
24, 1942 by which meetings or processions of several Congress Committees oi 
other supporters or sympathisers were prohibited in the CityofMa^as The 
Justice Party candidate apparently had full freedom to do his election pro- 
paganda The democratic right of election was sought to be reduced to a 
farce by this continued deprivation of civil liberties And when four young 
men were takmg placards of election for pasting, they were ai rested for form- 
ing a procession without hcense A procession indeed^ For which they got a 
sentence of Rs 15 each for two and Rs 10 each for the other two The 
effect of the order was to disadvantage the Congress candidate The wondei 
was how the electorate which is used to meetings, processions and demonstia- 
tions in connection with elections could rise to the height of polling in favour 
of a candidate who not only represented the Congress but was being fought 
not less by Government than by a rival candidate The result was even 
better than expected 

V^otes 

G Rangayya Naidu (Congress) 4,658 

T Simderarow Na>udu (Justice) 1,508 

Invalid 195 


Total 6,361 against 

16,000 votes in the Constituency 


, Madras which was to come off on 5th June could not be 

benefited by a chaEenge m Court between the 28th of May, 1948 and the 5th 
ot June, 1948 Moreover the Congress as such was not proclaimed an illegal 
Dofiy and the order m reference to which the application was virtuallv re- 
jected being dated ^th August, 1942 was found invalid by a court of law 
offo, "^lidity of a geneml order prohibitmg meetings and processions 
against not merely members of any of the prohibited organizations but against 
support^ or sympathizers m the City of Madras is open to serious 
“ Aw* ® similar case of a general prohibitory order was 

passed m Chittore ^ Rangayya Naidu also applied personally for por- 
tion but was asked to state whether he was a member of any of the Qm- 
1^2 mentioned m the Prohibitory order dated the 24th August, 

1942 and when the former refused to answer it, he was told by the Commis- 
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sioner of Police, Madras, that in the absence of a definite answer to the 
question, no older could be passed on his application foi peimission to hold 
election meetings 

The ver;^ piocedure adopted by Government pioved the strength of the 
Congress candidate who defeated the Justice Pait> candidate by a handsoihe 
majority What would have been the diffeience if piopaganda and electoial 
meetings and placarding had been peimitted, it is needless to speculate upon 
Suffice it to sa^ , Government were hoist with their own petaid and the result 
of the Madias election cleaily explains the wisdom, not justice of U P , 
Bihar and Madias all giving up the projected elections of the Upper House 
to seats made vacant bj^ lotation There was real feai in Government’s 
mind that Congiessmen might succeed Only two months eailier, the 
Mayoialty of the City of Bombay was contested b} Di Gildei fiom inside 
the jail and he won the place easily 

Babu Shyam Pada Bhattacharjee detained as a secuiitv% piisonei was 
elected unopposed as Chaiiman of the Berhampore (Bengal) Mumcipality 
in Maich 1943 while in 1941 Mi A Satjanaiayana of Palakole who was con- 
victed in Individual Civil Disobedience movement was elected to the Central 
Assembly, Delhi, fiom Andhia Desha unopposed These were an eye-sore to 
the Bureauciacy which was diiven therefoie to all kinds of subterfuges in 
or del to diive the Congress out of the field of Elections 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Response From the Press 


The reactions to the Indian movements in Britain and America have 
been studied m the foiegomg pages and m India the reactions of the different 
commumties and certain notable mdividuals have also been referred to The 
appeal made by Gandhi in Bombay on the 8th August in the following words 
to the Press was effective (1) “The Press should discharge its obligations 
and duties freely and fearlessly and not allow itself to be cowed down or bribed 
by Government Let the Press be ready to be closed down rather than allow 
itself to be misused by the authorities , and then to be prepared to sacrifice 
their buildmgs, maclunery and big estabhshment Let the Press disown 
the undertalong given to Government by the Editors’ Conference Standing 
Committee Let that be their reply to Puckle Sahib Let it not sacrifice 
its self-iespect and submit to humiliations ” Almost the first stroke of the 
Repressne Axe has fallen on the Press — ^that potent instrument alike for good 
or for evil which m the modem day shapes (or mis-shapes) pubhc opmion, 
and represents (or misrepresents) Truth What should be published and what 
not, has been categorically stated by Government m their Ordmance pub- 
lished on the 9th August, 1942 The Press was taken aback by such a 
notification It felt like a person accustomed to swim freely m the flowing 
waters of a river who is now bound hand and foot, who is blind-folded and 
then asked to negotiate the eddies and rapids of the river m its freshes or the 
ebb and flow of an unprecedented tidal wave It was but to be expected 
that the Press should look before leapmg mto these treacherous waters The 
Executive of the Journahsts’ Association of India lost no time in meeting 
in Bombay (August 28) and disapproving of the restrictions ‘recently’ placed 
on the Press 


A war is an unnatural event and disturbs the tranquilhty and the rule 
of Law alike the zones of battles and abroad “With the mtensification 
of the war there has been a correspondmg enlargement of governmental 
power and control until now the hves we lead are prescribed for us by decree” 
said the President of the Austrahan Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
at Sydney on November 10 “ I do not want it to be thought 

that I am suggestmg that this Government is better or worse than its 
predecessor, or that it is mspired by improper motives But there is 
an mcreasmg use of censorship for purposes for which it was never intended 
1 thu^, to the pubhc detriment If you deny newspapers the facilities 
tor getting news or the machinery for distributmg it, then you are exeicismc 
powers of suppression ]ust as effective as censorship Freedom of the 
«ess means freedom to say and to write as you please ” It was 

ride^orthe countries sufferequally under the iron 


^ succmctly stated by Robert Lasch 

The fact is th^ the Press will become free when its owners peimit it to 

^ America (and in India) needs is a CoLtitu- 
transfer of power from publishers as Kings to pubhshers 
^ Mmisters Instead of wagmg war agamst an Semv 

witiiout, the newspapers would do well to take steps aeamst the enemv 
mthm They would “do well too to take warmng f^wid^mns gS? 
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that separates the conception of Freedom held by themselves and that held 
by the people ” In these dicta, Robert Lasch 37, Rhodes Scholar and Fellow, 
Educational Writer, Chicago Sun (Left Wing) won a 1,000 dollar prize for an 
article on Freedom of the Press offered by Atlantic Monthly This salutary 
advice may well be made the guiding counsel for the Press in India as umted 
action on its part would help to relax the rigidity of Press controllers m the 
West or the East 

Let us glance at some of the sahent points in the development of the 
freedom of the Press To Milton the new Presbyter was but the old Priest 
m disguise who wanted to use the censorship of book to stop the spread of 
sectarian ideas Moreover he had pubhshed with hcense, — ^pamphlets m 
favour of Divorce and was in danger of prosecution He therefore prepared 
a petition to Parliament and called it Areopagattca m which he appealed to 
the freedom of discussion m Athens and the JVee Repubhc of Ancient world 
He sets out in it the fundamental causes why a Free Press is registered The 
censorship disappeared after the Revolution of 1688 and no longei did the 
pubhc executor burn books on the site of Charmg Cross as m 1643 

Edward Thompson gives an illummating glimpse into the progress of the 
Press in India in his study of Metcalfe 

“In India Metcalf liberated the Press as Governor-General and it angered 
the Directors and that powerful immoveable mass, the retired officials 

“It was not the Indian press that he hberated but the British Press 
in India, which existed under a “cat and mouse” regime in its first days under 
James A Hicky, m Warren Hastmgs’ time Physical violence was the 
mam check m its scurrihty and iiresponsibihty Calcutta society, very 
tolerant of immorality and indecorum, dishked frank commentary on its 
doings, and Hicky was frequently assaulted As the century ended, 
Lord Wellesley presidmg over a great crisis which permitted the intervention 
of no scruples and comphcations (luxuries m any case not much m his time) 
tighten up control Journalists had leave to write what he approved, if 
they work otherwise, they left India Lord Mmto carried the Government 
progressively obscure attitude still further “This dread of the free 
distribution of knowledge became a chronic disease It was our pohcy 
m those days to keep the natives of India in the profoundest possible state 
of barbarism and darkness, a pohcy which operated outside the Company’s 
own territory For example the Nizam expressed a fleetmg curiosity as 
to European machinery and his Resident procured him an air pump, a 
printing press and the model of a man-of-war The Resident mentioned 
to his own Government what he had done and was rebuked for havmg put 
such explosive stuff as a Printing Press mto a native Prmce’s hands He 
hastened to defend himself saymg that the Nizam had shown no mterest m 
it and that if the Supreme Government wished, he could sneak mto the 
State Toshakhana and secretly sabotage the I^ess for ever In 1818, the 
Calcutta journal was started and from the first, was a safety valve for any 
disgruntled civihan (or more commonly, soldier) The I^ess considered 
officials its proper game, and the leading members of Government nursed m 
the lap of despatches, resented mockery of their foibles and weakness 
Lord Hastings with disdamful good temper refused to take action But his 
temporary successor John Adam, one of the best, purest and most benevolent 
men that ever hved actuated by the most upright and conscientious 
motives, soon found the opportumty for which his hands had been itchmg 
from a long time James Sfik Buckmgham, remarkable man and hght hearted 
humourist, came to India and found official jobbery amusmg Some imp 
sees to It that when the Indian Government takes vigorous action, it usually 
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selects jviound iJioticalh Adam losing his head o\ei offences 'which most 
people tiiought no offences at all but gloxiousl} lustified comment, ^\as depoi - 
ted Buckingham, made legulations, Mai ch 14th and Api ill 5th (1823) 'which 
rragged the Picss i e the Biitish Piess Theie 'was no Indian piess yet that 
Saied to speak 'with any fiankness and the Go\ernment had no legal light 
to dcpoit am one 'whethei Indian oi Euiasian 'who was a native of the count^^ 

The Biitish communitv was resentful and vas not altogethei mollified, 
when Loid Amheist let the Regulations sleep Bentick follo'wed and the 
libel t\ which Amherst had allowed, leceived an immense extension The 
Piess "was flooded with abuse of the Go\einoi-Geneial who leceived it with 
contempt and even thankfulness He cared that much, he used to sa\ with 
lus snap of the fingeis foi what ciifcics said Also he regarded Piess as the 
most \aluable section of his intelligence department, giving hun moie infoima- 
tion than any other source Metcalfe entirely agreed 'with him 

Malcolm 'v\as driven into frenzy by ciiticism and 'wrote that there could 
be only one opinion as to censorship 

“Though" a great toleiative man, I have limits which gentlemen 
quite understand, cannot be pressed with mipimity Your Calcutta 
Journal is a boiling pot of Hotchpotch which differs from everything 
else and it is full of swells do'wga to Prmters* He'wils He was wrathful 
that the India House Debate and pamphlets should be reprinted in 
Bengal ‘till people think we are carried far beyond Leaden Hall Street 
or Common Law, m repression of speech in India ” 

The fourth estate of the Government of India has been as much its 
opponent as its supporter In a subject country which has awakened itself 
to a national consciousness, it is not to be expected that the Press would plaj/ 
second fiddle to the vagaries and aberrations of the bureaucracy that really 
rules the country, any more than the elected elements in the the Legislature 
The Press m India came under the ire of Government even before the birth 
of the Congress, having been gagged by the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 
durmg the time of Lord Lytton From that day to this that wing of the press 
which IS conducted m Pro'vmcial languages has been a source ol greater dread 
to the Britisher than the other wing conducted in English Although the 
Act of 1878 was repealed early enough, vet the policy of repression, not merely 
of the pohticians but of the Piess, weighed heavily upon the Press of India 
through the Section 124-A (passed m 1897) relating to sedition with its new 
and all-pervading definition. Section 153-A relating to promotion of class 
hatreds and antagonisms and through the Press Act 1910, preceded by the 
Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908 The Law of security de- 
posits varied with the old and with the new newspapers In the first quin- 
quennium of these Acts 991 Presses and papers came under its axe, the action 
taken varying from warnmgs admmistered to a fouith of them to heavy 
securities and forfeitures affectmg the remammg Such securities demanded 
at the very birth mpped m the bud 173 new presses and 129 newspapers, 
while 70 newspapers and presses started since 1910 came under heavy penal- 
ties In 1921, along with a number of Repressive measures, the Press Act 
was repealed and when one devil was expelled, seven more devils entered the 
body pohtic This time it was the protection of the Princes and the States 
that held the field The Indian States Protection against Disaffection Act 
and the Princes Protection Act came presently mto being 
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We had a respite for seven or eight ^ears and as soon as the Salt Satya- 
graha was begun, began also the rule of Ordinances and almost the first Ordi- 
nance passed was the Press Ordinance (Oidmance II of 1930) 'which exacted 
a toll of Ils 2,40,000 from 131 newspapers during the first 6 months of its 
relentless sway and was followed by the Indian Press Emergency Powers 
Act It IS of mterest to know that the maximum demanded of a single jour- 
nal went up to Rs 30,000 But the honor lay not m the deposits paid but 
those incapable of being paid About 450 newspapers failed to deposit the 
security In the year 1935, action was taken against 72 newspapers and a 
total security of over a lakh was demanded O^y 15 newspapers furnished 
the required security In World War II, we had the Defence of India Act m 
addition According to the AU-India Editors’ Conference, m the month of 
August 1942 alone, 96 journals were either suspended or suppressed in India 
during the latter 3 weeks In the Madras Presidency, 17 Daihes ceased to 
exist and a Weekly In Bombay 6 Daihes, 10 Weeklies and five Monthlies 
ceased publication The history of the formation and development of the 
All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference has been dealt with in the part 
dealmg with Individual Civil Disobedience 1940-41 (Press Section) The 
Standmg Committee had to face m the disorders of 1942-43 dehcate and diffi- 
cult situations and fight many a hard battle to uphold their right as Editors 
and their duty to the public in the matter of the nation’s activities It had 
to function m fact as the agent of the Government keepmg watch over its 
members and bringing them to book summarily at times It soon fo'und it- 
self m a situation not too happy and naturally gave occasion for comment 
and adverse criticism from a section of the suppressed newspapers which 
could not, with self-respect, abide by Government’s conditions or its vagaries 
When a gentlemen’s agreement is not adhered to, there is often more trouble 
than when there is a breach of a written treaty or contract The trouble 
takes a moral plane rather than a legal one The latter has remedies in couits, 
the former cannot seek any tribunal other than the inner conscience of 
parties And it is only when the still small voice wathin, (of the conscience) 
IS suppressed that moral aberrations come into bemg and gentlemen’s agree- 
ments are deviated from The A I N E Conference had to tide over such 
trymg situations 

The ‘bhtz’ that descended upon the nation on the 9th August began 
outwardly with the arrest of Gandhi and tens of his colleagues but prior to 
that the Press order was made ready on the 8th of August and forbade the- 
printing or publishing of any factual news relating to the mass movement 
mentioned by the AJl-India Congress Committee or to the measures taken by" 
Government against that movement, except news derived from official 
sources, AP I,U P I,orO P I or registered correspondents In this 
connection the following commimications from Government of Bombay to 
Editors of Newspapers would be of interest It was preceded by a telegram 
to the President, A I N E Conference 

‘‘Confidential, Urgent P W D Secretariat, Bombay, 4-8-1942, 

Dear Sir, 

In connection with the mass civil disobedience movement referred 
to m the Congress Workmg Committee Resolution, I am “to inform you 
that while there is no desire on Government’s part to restrict discussion 
of the constructive portion of the resolution and mterpretation of 'the 
Congress Party’s viewrpomt, it is most undesirable that support should be 
given to a movement which, m Mr Gandhi’s owm words, would be tanta- 

II C Vol 11—46 
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mount to “open rebellion” and which has yet to be foimally approved 
the All-India Congress Committee In your own interests, therefore, 
I ad\ise jou to refram from giving publicity to statements and articles 
which contain direct or mdirect incitement to support the threatened 
movement and/or which are intended to further the plans of those who 
are instigating such a movement 

2 I am to remmd you that as the avowed object of such a move- 
ment would be the embarrassment of the admimstrative machinery of 
Government, it would inevitably hinder the prosecution of the war and 
support of it in the press would therefore be a clear contravention of 
the various undertakings given by the All- India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference 

To Yours faithfully, 

All Editors of Newspapers (Sd) Hyam S Israel, 

m Bombay City Special Press Adviser 

(True Copy) 

We may refer also to an Editoi — communication from Government to 
the A I N E 


ALL INDIA NEWSPAPER EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 

Cmiftdenhal Kasturi Building, Mount Road, 

Madras, 31st July, 1942 

Dear Friend, 

I invite your attention to the following telegram received by me last 
mght from the Government of India, Home Department and shall be glad if 
you will communicate contents to other papers in your area 

“Snnivasan President, All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
Hmdu, Madras 

We have seen much m press of late which can only be construed as 
direct mcitement to mass movement against Government 'We would 
remind you that terms of Delhi Agreement preclude support by Press 
of any movement which must mevitably seriously hinder prosecution of 
War We would be glad if you would consider immediately notifymg 
all members of Editors’ Conference and Conveners of all Provincial 
‘Committees to this effect — Home ” 

Yours smcerely, 

(Sd) K Srimvasan 


Central Government by an order dated August 29, cancelled 
Its order of August 8 so far as it applied to editors, printers and publishers 
^ Delhi The order of August 8, prohibited the printing or 

pub^hmg by any prmter, pubhsher or editor of any factual news relating 
to the mass movement, sanctioned by the A I C C oi to measures taken by 
Government agamst that movement, except news derived from official 
sources or the new's agencies or a correspondent registered with the District 
^gistrate Simidtaneously with this Home Department order, the Chief 
Commissioner, Delhi, issued the following order “Whereas the Chief Com- 
m^oner is satefied that for the purpose of securmg the pubhc safety, the 
imamtenance of pubhc order and the efficient prosecution of the war it is 
necessary to make the followmg order 
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‘‘Now therefore, in exercise of the powers confeired b\ sub-rule (1) 
of rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules the Chief Commissioner is pleased, 
to make this order and to address the same to prmters, publishers and 
editois generally in the Delhi Province 

(la) Requiring that all factual news, photographs and pictures 
relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Congress 
Committee in its meetmg in Bombay on August 8, 1942, the demonstra- 
tions and disturbances which have taken place in various parts of India 
since that meetmg, the measures taken by the authorities to deal with 
that mass movement and those demonstrations and disturbances, and 
the trial of all cases arismg out of that movement and those demonstia- 
tions and disturbances, shall, before bemg pubhshed in any newspaper 
or other document, be submitted for scrutiny to Lala SaMtii Prasad, 
Assistant Press Adviser, Delhi or other officer appomted by the Chief 
Commissioner for the purpose, and (b) prohibiting the printmg or pub- 
lishing in any newspaper or other document of any matter specified in 
clause (a) above unless it has been submitted for scrutiny as required by 
that clause and has been passed by the appomted authorit 3 r as suitable 
for pubhcation ” 

The Home Member had made a statement that an agreement had been 
reached between the Editors’ Conference and Gkivernment on the prevailing 
system of compulsory scrutiny of all factual new s in force m Delhi This was 
denied by the Secietary of the Conference who said “I am naturally surprised 
that two responsible spokesmen of Government should ha\e made solemn 
statements in the two Legislatuies which aie contrary to facts, and unless 
contradicted, are likely to mislead the members and the general public ” 

The President of the Conference lost no time m sending a note to the 
Home Department which said — 

“The number and nature of restrictions seem to vary from province 
to provmce, and there is m consequence lack of uniformity as regards 
procedure To mention only a few of these, the Standing Committee 
1 egard the registration of correspondents as designed to brmg them com- 
pletely under the control of local officials and close to editors all avenues 
of receivmg impartial reports of events direct from their correspondents 
Compulsory Press Advising, the restrictions placed on the number of 
messages relating to the disturbances, on headlines and on the space to 
be devoted to news of these disturbances, can have, m the view of the 
Standing Committee, but one meaning, namely, that Government seek, 
m the most comprehensive manner possible, to control at every stage 
not only the pubhcation, but even the character of factual news 

A charge-sheet against “Press-Advismg” was brought up before the 
Council of State on September 28, by the Hon’ble Pandit H N Kunzru 
who exposed Government pohcy and urged abolition of pre -censorship of news 
except for military needs Pandit Kunzru moved the foUowmg resolution 
in the Council of State “This Council recommends to the Gk>vernor- General 
m-Council that the restrictions imposed on the press which have given rise 
to serious dissatisfaction should be modified so as to take fuller account of the 
Tights of the Press and the pubhc and that, in particular, pre-censorship of 
news reports and statements should be abolished except m so fax as it may be 
necessary for military purposes ” 
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Hon ble Pandit Kunziu said about the action taken against the 
Benares University — 

“Not a -word i elating to this serious incident had been allowed to 
reach the public Was there an iota of justice in this ^ Government 
ov’ved it in fairness to the Hindu community to allow the news to be 
pubbshed The existing system of restrictions was working in such a 
way that the people and the Pi ess felt that the Government of India were 
not merely controlling the publication of news which might be of mili- 
tary importance or tend to piomote disorder, but also suppressing news 
relating to the nationalist movement and the excesses committed m 
suppressing the movement They prevented accurate news relating to 
the state of things prevaihng m this country from reaching America, 
Chma and Britain herself That was the most serious chaige that one 
could bring against the Government of India’s policy Without refus- 
mg to recognise the extiaordinary chaiacter of the present times, he 
brought this charge against the Government He hoped that the debate 
would immediately lead to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India He hoped that before long, the Government would realise 
they were creating great distrust and dissatisfaction, and by using unfair 
methods and preventing this country and the world at large from getting 
an objective and accurate picture of the state of things prevailing m this 
country Government were turning against them even those who dep- 
lored the pohcy of the Congress ” 

The resolution was rejected by 28 votes to 9 Sir Richard Tottenham 
m the course of his reply stated 

“Abcrut the news connected with the Benares Hmdu University 
he personally believed it would not have been m the pubhc interest at the 
time of its occurrence to publish it but he added the lEL%ndu, of Madras 
did pubhsh it on September 15 As regards Mr Gandhi’s speech at the 
A 1 C C it did not come under the order to which he had referred con- 
cerning factual news relating to the disturbances or to the mass move- 
ment, and it might have been submitted for press advice by the press 
agencies, and it was probably the press agencies themselves — ^hewas not 
sure about this — ^who decided not to pubhsh the whole ofthe speech m the 
papeis Another point about this order was that it referred only to 
factual news It imposed no kmd of restriction whatever on editorial 
comment In that important matter. Government did leave the entire 
discretion to the editors Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer, the Infoimation 
Member made it perfectly clear at a press conference that there was no 
ban of any kmd on expression of pohtical views as such ” 

The breach of the DeUu Agreement and the censorship working havoc on 
Indian Press by raismg the bogey of “Enemy Within” were the subject of a 
severe mdictmentby ShriK Shriniyasan who lengthily reviewed the work done 
by the Conference particularly during the year 1942 “There is no question 
of our wiUmg submission to any proposal which, in our opmion, is deiogatory 
to the digmty of the profession or in any way prevents us from functioning 
as responsible newspapers ” 

For some time past, prior to the sitting of the A I N E Conference in 
the first week of October, there grew a feelmg of restlessness among the sus- 
pended Newspaper Editors who held a separate conference m the middle of 
September under the Presidency of Shri RamnathG oenka, Editor, th.Q Indtan 
Mosoress^ Madras and passed four resolutions unanimously The third is 
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“This Confeience is of opinion that the Standing Committee of the 
A I N E C has failed to give the right and proper lead to the Nationa- 
list Press of the country and in the difficult situation m v^hich it is now 
placed It, therefore, calls upon the Confeience to desist from all 
undertakings purporting to be given in the name of and on behalf of the 
Nationahst section of the Press It also disowns all undertakings al- 
ready so given ” 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference concluded its session on 
October 5, after adoptmg the ne^v constitution of the Conference and electmg 
a new Standing Committee It passed a number of resolutions protesting 
against the way m which censorship worked, the telegraphic delay m 
the transmission of press messages and the arrest and detention of 
working journalists The Conference was opposed to any scheme of pre- 
censorship Newspapers should be free to publish v ithout previous scrutmy 
objective accounts of any incidents in connection with the ‘mass movement’ 
or disturbances The Conference, however, considers it necessary that edi- 
tors should exercise restraint in the publication of such accounts and should 
avoid the pubhcation of anything which 

(A) Incites the pubhc to subversive activity-, 

(B) Conveys suggestions or instructions for illegal acts, 

(C) Is an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regardmg ex- 

cessive use or misuse of their powers by the police, troops and 
other Gk)vernment servants or the treatment and condition of 
detenus and prisoners, and 

(D) Retards the restoration of the pubhc sense of security Deh- 

berate departure on the part of any newspaper from the general 
policy laid down in this resolution may be dealt with by the 
Provincial Governments in consultation with the Pxovmcial 
Press Advisory Committees 

The various Provincial Governments in India beginnmg with Sind and 
ending with the Punjab accepted the Resolution 

The position of the Press became a subject of animated debate m the 
Upper House in its wmter session and the occasion was a resolution tabled by 
Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru which asked for the removal of restrictions 
on the publication of news not relating to the war and m particular, news 
relating to the mternal pohtical conditions and the economic well-being of 
the people, and the adoption of a similar pohcy by the Provincial 
Governments Mr Cornan Smith, the Home Secretary thought the resolution 
too rigid and that it could not be accepted though CSovernment were follow- 
ing a pohcy in accordance with the spirit underlying the resolution The 
truth rather was that the resolution was not accepted because that was not 
the pohcy followed by Government The complaint against Gkivernment was 
that they were preventmg or penahzmg the publication of news by the Indian 
Pi ess, 1 elating really to the internal pohtical and economic situation, by 
wrongly mvoking the Regulations drawn up for security considerations 
Pt Kunzru quoted mdividual cases to prove his pomt 

Regarding Provincial Gkivernments, it was an open secret how the Cen- 
tral Government were runnmg the political departments of the provinces on 
grounds of security considerations and yet it became a fashion to trot out Pro- 
vincial Autonomy in the face of critics Like charity, verily Provincial 
Autonomy covered a multitude of sins whethei they related to the supply 
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of Food or the control of the Pi ess The revelations in May 3 <>43 by Fazlul 
Huq, the then Chief Ministei , regai ding the affairs of Bengal, bear testimony 
to this charge It is well known how the Department of Law and Order in 
1942 ^\as run practically by the Centre in i elation to the disorders that then 
broke out Mr Coinan Smith had recourse to poor tactics when he cited the 
testimonials of bodies hke the Turkish Mission to the freedom of Pi ess in 
India We all know how the proveibial cat cited the lat as its witness in self- 
defence 

In Britain certain lies were propagated about India and we take the 
following from the Bombay C hr omcle^eelsly — ^Takealookat the Daily Sketch 
issue dated August 5, a facsimile of which appears on page 727 Theie 
IS a fi\e column headline rimmng right acioss the front-page, shrieking a he 
to its milhon readers ^^Gandhi^s Ind/ta- Jap Peace Plan Exposed To give 

colour to the stoiy, there is a picture of Mu a Ben, (Miss Slade) in the bottom 
left cornel with the headline m big black type English Woman Gandhi^ s 
Jap Peace Envoy The “Gandhi India-Jap Peace Plan’’ which the Daily 
Sketch has “exposed” is nothing more than a garbled leport of the unautho- 
rised minutes of a meeting of the Congress Working Committee that the Go- 
vernment seized in a raid on the Congiess offices and pubhshed on the eve of 
the A I C C meeting in Bombay The “exposure” failed to impress any- 
one in India and ultimately recoiled on Government’s own head by demon- 
stratmg to the pubhc how the utterly untenable position of the Government 
had to be bolstered up by such stunts Indeed, it was made clear both by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal that there was not the slightest 
intention to do anythmg that would mjure the cause of the United Nations, 
especially China and the Soviet Union If Gandhi]! projected the possibility 
of gomg to Japan it was the gesture of a great soul, a daring mission of the 
Spirit to convert those who had steeled their hearts and closed then minds 
It might be futile But to talk of it as the action of a traitor is a Eze A deli- 
berate, dastardly Etc 

“The Sunday Dispatch front pages a “cable from H R Stimson, Sun- 
day Dispatch Reporter m Bombay, in which the following passages appear* 

Dance Girls 

Pandit Nehru, who proposed the resolution denied that it constituted a 
threat to Britain He said it was an offer of co-operation on the condition of 
Indian Independence 

At one stage, the proceedings were stopped, while a tioupe of dancing 
girls were brought in to sing and dance to the Congressmen 

Much has been written already m the local press about this offensive 
report and Mr Stimson (who, I am told, is a member of the staff of the 
Times of India) is obviously much worried about it His defence is that 
the Sunday Dispatch people have garbled his original cable which contained 
nothing of the sort To substantiate this he is prepared to produce the copy 
of his origmal cable and even get it verified by the Censor’s office 

“Mr Stimson has disclaimed the authorship of the cabled report But 
in the same issue of Sunday Dispatch there is something else appearing 
under his name and this he has not disowned * 

It IS a feature article, “There is a Mis Gandhi” in the course of which he 
makes the followmg amazmg statement — a statement which is a blatant he 
and hbel on Mahatma Gandhi who is made out to be a callous husband who 
would make his frail old wife walk three miles, carrying her bedding, while he 
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liinisdf goes awa.\ in sl ca-r Describing the reoeption accordledi to CrBndIhiji 
on his arrival in Bomba\, Mr Stimson writes 

‘^After 15 minutes, when the platform had viitually emptied, a 
frail, wizened, bare-footed little w’^oman diessed in a homespun cotton 
san, peered timidly from the window of the same carriage Unnoticed 
by anybody she gathered up her bedding roll and started walking three 
miles towards Birla House the sumptuous hostel wheie Mahatma Gandhi 
was to staj. This was Gandhi’s wife Kastur Ba and the incident was 
s>mbolic ” 

Surely you can^t get away with that, M? Stimson 

A situation was created by the Provincial Government of C P prohi- 
biting the papers of the province from pubhshmg any news regarding Bhan- 
sah’s fast which turned out to be a histone one, taking its origin as a protest 
against the mcidents of Chimur and Ashti and extending over 62 days This 
prohibition was a clear breach of the agreement reached between Government 
and the A I N E Conference and the latter had no alternative but take a 
drastic step to assert the rights of the Press which were so wantonly invaded 
Shri K Shrim\asan, President of the All-India Newspaper Editois’ 
Conference, had issued the following on December 30, 1942 

‘‘ In accordance with the resolution of the Standing Committee of the All- 
India Newspapei Editors’ Conference passed at its meetings held in Bombay 
on the 18th, 19th and 21st December, I ha\e fixed January 6, 1943, for the 
observance of the hartal throughout India for a day It is requested that 
managements abstam from publishing newspapers bearing that date The 
< 50 -operation of all newspapers m India is solicited to make the day of protest 
a success 

“The second part of the resolution recommending to all newspapers 
in India not to publish imtil the order is withdrawn or otherwise diiected 
by me 

{1) All circulars from Government Houses, 

(2) New Year Honours Uist^ and 

(3) All speeches of the members of the British Government, the Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments except portions thereof which 
contam decisions and announcements will take effect from the 1st of January, 
1943 and contmue in force until further notice 

“I am reluctantly compelled to give effect to this resolution as all efforts 
duxmg the past week to persuade the Government of India to intervene have 
proved futile ” 

The Times of India^ whose Editor had played a notable part m woiking 
for an agreement m October between Government and the Confeience had 
the foUowrmg Editorial note on the proposed hartal 

“The President of the All- India Newspaper Editois’ Conference has, m 
pursuance of the recommendation passed by the Standing Committee m 
Bombay, fixed date for a hartal by newspapers and for the omission of cer- 
tain news items as a protest against a recent Government order Much as we 
value the umty which the Editors’ Conference has given to the Press m India 
durmg the last two years, we think this method of protest is futile and un- 
likely to produce any good result Moreo'ver, the voluntary suppression of a 
newspaper even for a day, and the elimmation of certain news items on other 
toys, means depriving the public of information to which it is lustly entitled 
We may not entirely agree with some of the methods adopted by Govern- 
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merit, but it is in our opinion unfair to penalise the long suffering public for 
what the press regards as the delinquencies of those m authority- ’’ 

It IS learnt the newspapers affected hy the Madras Government’s order 
withdrawing Press facilities for non-publication of the New Year Honours 
are the Hindu, Swadesh Mitian, Indian Heepress, Hinamam, Andhia Patrika^ 
Free Press, Bharata Dem, and Andhra Prahha 

The Chief Secretary to the Go'vernment of Madras sent to the editors 
of English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not publish the New 
Year Honours hst, the following letter, dated the 2nd January, as a refusal 

“I am directed to state that, as you have not published the New 
Year Honours hst, the Government have decided to withdraw the faci- 
hties given to your reporters to go over to the Secretariat to receive copies 
of Press communiques, Press Notes and other materials officially released 
to the press This decision will take effect immediately The Govern- 
ment of Madras have cancelled the identification cards for visiting 
scenes of air raids issued to representatives of the newspapers which did 
not publish the New Year’s Honours hst ” 

It is learnt that the Government of Madias have circularised heads of 
departments and other officers under their control not to give Government 
advertisements to those Madras papers which reframed from publishmg the 
New Year Honours hst 

These orders relatmg to prohibition of news of fast and advertisements 
were cancelled on 12th January Once an agreement was reached between 
Gov ernment and the A I N E Conference, the former appeared to be aH too 
keen on any possible lapses The Chief Commissioner of Delhi imposed a 
pre-censorship on the Hindustan Times which became the subject of an 
adjournment motion in the Central Assembly 

A second step taken by Government was to precipitate the step against 
Janmahhumi, a Gujarati Daily of Bombay on February 27, 1943 The 
Government of Bombay served an order on the keeper of the Janmahhumi 
Mudranalaya declaring the press to be forfeited to His Majesty, because the 
issue of Janmahhumi dated February 25, and the issues of Nutan Gujarat 
dated February 15 and 26 printed in the above press published reports le- 
gardmg the process of the fast commenced by Mahatma Gandhi without 
submitting them for scrutmy by the Provincial Press Adviser and the Special 
Press Adviser, Bombay The order was forthwith cancelled on suitable 
amends being made by the management on the ground that the Editor was 
absent in DeUii at the time from Bombay Another order forfeitmg the secu- 
rity of Janmahhumi was passed by the Bombay Government and the mattei 
was taken to the High Court, which held that the orders of the Bombay 
Government were not justified 

Section 2 — Management 

The troubles that editors of Newspapers had to face as described in 
section 1, emanated from a difference ot opinion in regard to editorial res 
ponsibihty in publishmg views and news, in editing them both on acedunt of 
the War and more so on account of the disorders in India There was an 
allied source of trouble which not the editors but the management had to face, 
which related to the supply of paper, the price of newspaper, the advertise- 
ment rates and other allied matters Accordmgly side by side wnth the 
A I N E Conference, there had come into being the alhed body known as the 
Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society which was not much m evidence for 
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^ant of an> ob\ious necessity to face new problems The war, however, with 
Its failure of supplies of imported paper, thanks to the improvidence of India 
in not becoming self-sufficient in papei creates a new situation which was 
\igorously combated by the I E N Society of which Mr Arthur Moor was 
the President till February 1943 and later Shri Devadas Gandhi It would be 
of interest to review the vicissitudes of newspapers in relation to this aspect 
'which could have been easily overcome if attention had been paid to the 
manufacture of hand-made paper or even mill produced newsprint but 
considerations of space forbid any detailed study 

Government assumed control over all indigenous newspimt and offered 
to spare only 10 per cent of the total output m the country for the use of the 
newspapers, and there was such an uproar over the whole country and depu- 
tations 'waited on Government so that they were obliged to raise the quota 
available to the Press to 30 per cent It was not enough that no direct en- 
couragement was given to hand made paper, it was sufficiently bad that the 
secretary of the All-India Village Industries Association was put in prison as a 
detenu and then tried for an article on ‘‘Stone for Bread” in the Gramo- 
dyog Tatrika This sorry haggling over percentage, allo'wable to the Press 
at a tune when no foreign paper was available, was merely adding to injmy 
That the spirit of Government did not manifest a change of heart not 
mdeed towards the Congress and the national movement but towards the 
Press m India which the Viceroy had buried with his praises or even to the 
Press m England was evident from two events of August 1943 

For a time there was a lull in the domain of the Press until early in June 
1943 the Government of India flung a bomb on the newspaper world as well 
as the pubhc of India, by an order that Lotus Fischer’s writings and speeches 
should not be published m any newspaper except on being press-advised 
The Standing Committee took a serious view of the matter and convened a 
sittmg m July to consider the situation Meanwhile the Publicity member- 
ship which after Sir C P Ramaswami Iyer’s resignation in August 1942, 
remained imfiUed was given to Sir Sultan Ahmed who took an early 
opportumty to announce that he would associate public opinion with his 
department and bring about closer contact between Government and the 
Press It was learnt on the eve of June that two non-official advisoiy Boards 
would keep the Member m contact with the currents of pubhc opinion One 
of the Boards was to consist of press correspondents, Indian and foreign, 
working at the Government of India headquarters, and was to meet twice a 
month or oftener, if necessary The other was a publicity advisory board, 
consistmg of editors of newspapers, members of the Central Legislature and 
pro'vincial representatives This was to meet at least twice a year An effort 
would be made to pro-vide representation on this Board for editois of Indian 
language newspapers Sir Sultan Ahmed was to be the Chairman of both 
boards The information Member would also have a third board, comprising 
heads of departments in the portfoho, which would meet once a week to co- 
ordmate and correlate policy and programme 

The Manchester Guardian ever since August 9, had consistently 
pleaded for a new approach to the Indian problem involving the re-opening 
of free and friendly discussions with the Congress and for this attitude of 
justice and sympathy it was penahsed in India Its representative m Delhi, an 
Indian, was excluded from a Press Conference taken by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
m the 2nd week of August 1943 only for the British and American corres- 
pondentst — once again a direct breach of the gentlemen’s agreement It was 
thus that one could not say whether the Manchester Guardian was sought to 
be penalized for its Anti- Viceregal and Anti Amery pronouncements or whe- 
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ther the Press Conference "w as only intended for the white representatives of 
the British and American Press If the lattei, it was an insult by an Indian 
member of the Executive Council of the Government of India to a fellow 
Indian — ^Mr B Shiva Row whose position in the journahstic tv orld as the special 
correspondent of the Hindu and the Manchester Guardian^ m Delhi and Simla, 
entitled him to deep esteem geneially all round and in particular from the 
Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council One should have felt 
proud that at least one English daily of England was represented by an 
eminent Indian journahst at the metropolis of India But if the former, then 
it shows that the Indian member of the Executive Council — ^who obviously was 
m high favour with the Gods on the Olympus shared the pre 3 udices of his 
masters at Whitehall and Delhi, instead of appreciating the attitude of per- 
fect justice and eqiuty shown by the Manchester Guardian 

Then there was another case of breach of the gentlemen’s agieement bet- 
ween the Government of India and the A I N E Conference The Hindu 
of Karachi, a well-known Sindhi daily in Sind was refused permission to re- 
start the paper, by the Government of India The paper was one of those 
which had suspended publication after the restrictions on the Press imposed 
in August 1942 

The circumstances relating to this incident require a detailed narration 
for the important issues involved therein The Hindu had suspended pub- 
lication along with many othei papers in August 1942 as a protest agamst an 
aggravation of the conditions of pi ess censoiing It may be remembered 
that later came the control of newspiint as well and when m July 1948 the 
paper desued to renew its publication, it had to and did, apply foi a permit 
for the necessary supply of the newsprint and met with the leply that the 
renewal of publication could not be carried out without the special pei mission 
of Government of India and was asked to state the reasons for the suspension 
And when these were given it was told that Government regretted their in- 
ability to permit repubhcation It is difficult to see under what law or au- 
thority such an order of refusal was passed for the only law one could think 
of — a notification of February 18, — would not apply to such cases of suspension 
and renewal for it says that no person shall print or pubhsh except with the 
written authority of the Central Government any newspaper that was not 
both printed and pubhshed in British India before 18th February The 
Hindu was both printed and pubhshed before 18th February which does not 
mean up to 18th February And the procedure adopted as well as the deci- 
sion arrived at were obviously WT’ong 

There was another case in C P in which Mr Mam, Editor of the Hita- 
vada was asked to disclose the name of a certam coriespondent Reply mg 
to the Older served on him under Rule 116-A of the Defence of India Rules m 
the course of a letter to the Chief Secretary, C P and Berar Government, the 
Editor says “Your older askmg me to betray the confidence leaves me no 
option but to declme to comply with it I regret I cannot give the name and 
address asked for ” 

On December 6, the C P Government cancelled the ordei served under 
Defence of India Rules 1 1 6 on the editor of the H itavada A press note unnounced 
that the Provmcial Press Advisory Committee considered the question of the 
refusal of the editor to comply with the order and recommended that the 
matter be dropped in view of the letter written by the editor to the President 
of the Newspaper Editors’ Conference wherem he stated that nothmg m his 
knowledge justified the impression that there might have been a leakage m 
censorship The order was a sequel to the pubhcation of an article m connec- 
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tion xsith Mr Blair’s resignation IVIr Blair was an I C S who was Chief 
Secietar\ of Bengal and resigned for political reasons 

The order passed against the Amrtta Bazaar Fatrika indeed excelled 
all previous orders of repression The leading articles on Food of the 28th 
and 29th September, 1943 which were m the eye of the Bengal Government the 
offending matter, were on scrutmy by the Pro\mcial Press Advisory Board, 
declaied innocuous and>etthe Bengal Government, contrary to the advice so 
rendered, passed ordeis of pre-censorship against \h&Pair%ha in respect of its 
leadmg articles and what was worse, prohibited the Press in Bengal against 
commenting upon the order This was an origmal development indeed A 
perusal of the two articles revealed no ground for such action The mere 
comparison of the prevailing conditions in Bengal with the pre-revolutionary 
conditions of Russia or a passmg reference to the French Revolution could 
not have been regarded as mcitmg people to Revolution There was an 
obvious nervousness in certam people mauthoritv who smelt danger in the very 
reference to such events and situations m the past This reminds one of an 
event that happened in a Central Jail where all books received for prisoners 
had to be censored and the censor with an exaggerated sense of rigid obedience 
to duty, forbade the entry mto the ]ail of a book entitled "’"’Revolution in 
Photography ” The Amnia Bazaar Pafrika appropriately enough brought 
out its subsequent issu6s*with a blank space in the area of the Leading Articles 
and the Bengal Government for a time at least en3oyed “peace and 
tranquillity ” 

tinder the Defence of India Rules, it was announced that “all matter 
xelatmg to India written or spoken by Mr Louis Fischer, the American journa- 
list and author, other than matter contamed in mward foreign terminal press 
telegrams, shall, before bemg published in British India, whether in the origi- 
nal or in a translation, m any book, pamphlet, newspaper or other document, 
be submitted by the prmter, publisher or editor of the document to the Chief 
Press Adviser, New Delhi, for scrutmy and that no such matter as aforesaid 
shall be published by any printer, publisher or editor in British India except 
with the written permission of the Chief Press Adviser, New Delhi ” The 
earher notification on the subject was cancelled 

That the restrictions on the Indian Press were clearly beyond all bounds 
was the view expressed not by those mterested in the Indian Press or biassed 
in favour of Indian politics but by one who was making a tour in India to pick 
up the facts of the situation in person Referring to the restrictions on the 
freedom of the Press m India, ]V£r Grant Ferns, Conservative M P who had 
been wmg commander, observed m Bombay in a Press interview that ‘‘they 
were indeed bad and would not happen m England, except m the case of war 
news hkely to be of value to the enemy ” 

Mr A D Mam, Editor of the Hitavada against whom charges under the 
Restnction and Detention Ordmance were framed by Mr R K Mishra, 
Additional District Magistrate on May 8, filed a written statement, in the 
course of which he said that the fxmdamental principle of the profession of 
journalism was that a newspaper worked in anonymity The authorities 
nnd the pubhc should not be curious to find out which member of a paper’s 
subordmate staff was responsible for the publication of a news item He 
regretted that Mr A K Ghosh and Mr H C Narad should have been brought 
m the prosecution when the editor was prosecuted He added that he was 
arttendmg A I N E C Standmg Committee’s meeting at Delhi when the 
news Item m question was pubhshed in the Hitavada Despite his absence from 
Nagpur and his not bemg responsible for pubhcation in any manner, if m law 
he was held responsible, he accepted that responsibility solely and absolutely 
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Mr A K Ghosh in an oral statement said that he had never been the 
Editor, Printer or Pubhsher of Hitavada He did not pubhsh the item in 
question as he was not on night shift 

Counsel for Mr Narad said that Mr Narad had not disclosed the charge- 
sheet agamst detenus What he did send in this ne'vvs item was conjecture, 
A notable event of the New Year was the open session of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference which was by this time a child of three years’ 
growth and had accordingly cast off its swadding clothes In fact, one might 
seriously wonder whether it ever got into them, for it was a prodigy from its 
very birth, endowed with precocious talents and charged with a pugilistic 
temperament Its birth could be hkened unto the birth of some of those 
Devas of old who were created to combat the inroads on their iapas of the 
Asuras, who would not acknowledge the former’s rights and eternally tended 
to assume authority o\ er them It was thus that the outraged Devos — ^here 
the outraged journalists — to quote Sir Francis Low’s words at the Conference, 
rose to protest agamst the ordinances of a personal and absolute form of 
Government Ordinances are incidental to and mevitable in an era of war,, 
but ordinan< es promulgated imder a watchful and myriad-eyed democracy;, 
stand m a different category from those promulgated by a totahtanan Govern- 
ment like that of India responsible in name to the British Parliament but 
responsible m reahty to no one but itself And when the Conference was 
born in the midst of such tumult and totalitarianism, the bureaucracy — al- 
ways shrewd, chose to bid its own time and when the heat lowered and 
passions subsided, began to convert the Conference mto one of its many tools, 
one more to add to the numerous honorary organizations under foreign rule, 
to do all dirty work m the name of authority, — ^much as convicts in jails are 
made warders and leheve the paid warders in beating the prisoners But 
the Conference proved to have been made not of mild steel but highly tem- 
pered stuff resisting the hammer blows of Provmcial Governments every now 
and then All the same a feehng was left m the country thatincertam com- 
promises with the Central Press Adviser m Delhi, the Conference had yielded 
ground which caused immense displeasure and distress to Gandhi Later the 
inroads became more numerous and more challenging The Conference 
acted vigorously when it declined to pubhsh the new-year honours of 194S 
although it did not prohibit the publication of news of mdividual honours 
with portraits as advertisements There were challenges on both sides, 
government cutting off advertisements from the ‘‘guilty” press but fortuna- 
tely a timely reparation by a provmcial government termmated m battle 
royal between the Press and the bureaucracy Next came a trial of strength 
between the contending parties when the Government tempted the Press to 
accept seats on an advisory body The Press succumbed But a time soon 
came when it could have repaired its acquiescence and all the Press representa- 
tives could have resigned, but actually only the body of corporate representa- 
tives resigned The resolution could have been more comprehensive 
When all is said and done, the great service of the first President claimed and 
obtained the handsome recognition that they nchly deserved, offered as they 
wef e with ungrudging devotion and with a due sense of responsibility and at 
a time when the new birth had to probe its way through the smuous and 
meandermg ways of a mtschteoous bureaucracy The mantle of Mr Shrmi- 
vasan fell on the worthy shoulders of Mir S A Brelvi who has been the editor 
of a leadmg daily for two decades and under conditions of service somewhat 
trying at every turn, unlike those of proprietorship which marked the serl 
vices of his distinguished predecessor m office Mr Brelvi was only too wel- 
aware of the limitations of the Press and the hard struggles that lay ahead m a 
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counti\ \^hich ^\as miles even fiom the simulacrum of a Democracy 

Indeed his %\oidi 5 lang tiue when he said that “no oigamzations could be 
moie MtaU\ inteiested in the estabhshment of a true democracy in the coun- 
ti\ than IS this conference ” In other words the Piess sustains a democracy , 
a democracy sustains the Press Mr Brel\i commanded the confidence of 
the 100 editors and the three hundred delegates that gathered in Madras and 
under his Presidentship the Conference passed several resolutions relating to 
Go\ernment, on the Press as a public institution and on journalism as a pro- 
fession which bade fair to inaugurate a new era in the career of this young 
and promising institution 

The Government of the Central Provinces had recourse in March 1944 
to an extraordinary procedure m declaring foifeit the security of the Nagpur 
T%mes on the alleged ground that the Daily had pubhshed specifically “infor- 
mation confidential under Section 11(2) of Ordinance III of 1944 an offence for 
the alleged perpetration of whichtheEditorand the Printer of the Paper were 
arrested As things stood at the time of foifeiture, the case was pending and 
the guilt olf the accused or their innocence awaited decision The offence 
they were accused of, was of disclosing or publishing without the previous 
authorization of the C P Gkivernment contents of Government’s communica- 
tion to certam detenus of the grounds of their detention Moreover, pre-cen- 
sorship was imposed on the Nagpur Tzmes m respect of any matter relating 
to any security prisonei Thus while a case was pendmg before the Judiciary, 
two executive e penalties, one preventive and the other punitive were imposed 
by a mere official fiat Under the circumstances any judicial remedy to an 
aggrieved or accused party becomes nullified by a concurrent executive penal- 
ty imposed without trial 

The bureaucratic bodkins were verily sharper than the politicians’ need- 
les and more so when the Press supported Bntam in the War (as though there 
had never been a Civil Disobedience Movement), although the Press was all 
the while combatmg the imprisonment of leaders arising from that very move- 
ment 

The Bombay Government served an order on Mr B G Horniman, Edi- 
tor of the Bombay Sentinel, prohibitmg the publication of the Bombay Sentinel 
The order says “Whereas it is necessary for the purpose of securing the de- 
fence of British India and the efficient prosecution of the war to pass the 
following order, the Government of Bombay m the exercise of its powers under 
Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, is pleased to prohibit the publication 
of the Bombay Sentinel ” 

In Bengal the Press Advisory Committee was formed so early as on 
November 1940 Yet there were numerous cases when action was taken 
without consulting it 

According to the statement laid on the table by the Chief Minister, action 
was taken by the Government without previous consultation with the Pro- 
vmcial Press Advisory Committee m 16 cases Action was taken in 6 cases 
after consultation with the Provmcial Press Advisory Committee, in four of 
these cases with the Committee’s recommendation and in the remaining 2 
cases against their recommendation There were 3 cases of pre-censorship 
orders, 1 case of forfeiture of security, 1 case of prosecution of editor, printer 
and publisher and 1 case of forfeiture of issue and temporary suppression of 
pubhcation 

In seven cases orders for temporary suppression of newspapers were passed, 
only one of which was referred to the committee and action taken against their 
Tecommendation Pre-censorship orders were passed in four cases, m two of 
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them with the Committee’s recommendation and in one case against their 
recommendation 

The statement showed that actions taken were in the nature of pre 
censorship ordeis, prosecution of the editor, prmter and publisher, demand of 
security, temporary suppiession and forfeiture of issues, forfeiture of security 
and prosecution of the keeper of the press 

Thus it was a contmual passage at arms, a series of growls and counter- 
growls between Government and the Editors’ organisation The question of 
censorship continued to be in the year 1944 a sub 3 ect of acrimonious dis- 
cussion between the conference and the central secretariat which took the 
view that “it is unfortunately impossible to divorce consideration of military 
security from political or other factors ” Deahng with the complamt that 
the Editors’ Conference as a consultative machmery was not bemg utilised 
in full or on all occasions by Provincial Gkivernments, the counter affidavit 
was that such a machinery had not been uniformly helpful m all provinces, 
but that Government could not accept the implications that the defects lay 
in only one part of the machmeiy It was thus that m course of time the 
Conference became very much like the Local Boards of old , — an auxiliary to 
Government which the Government could respect at its pleasure or ignore at 
Its choice 

This dark chapter of press censoring and this ugly controversy over the 
subject, at last came to a close with the end of the war on the 14th August, 
1945, which was followed by a notification b^- the Chief Piess Adviser, Govern- 
ment of India, issuing mstructions not to “press-ad\ ise messages any longer ” 
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Propagai^da. 

In all ^vaifaie \vhether martial or political, there is a subtle attempt 
to undeimine the strength and self-confidence of the enemy After all an 
arm\ surrendeis in the battlefield and hoists its white flag when it has lost 
courage and confidence either because of the depletion of its own strength 
or because of a conviction boine in upon it of the superior strength of the 
enem\ The conquest of these convictions is called propaganda ^\hich 
need not always be and geneially perhaps is not Truth ox at any late, not 
the whole Truth This strategj and these tactics are appropriate as much 
to a pohtical wai such as a war gomg on between India and Biitain, as a 
military war such as the World Wars No I and No II The object of this 
new varfarem the battlefield as well asm the formation of popular opinion 
IS, as a wiiter Archbald Maclean puts it “to enhst the opimon of the world 
in suppoit of its position and purposes” ‘‘The field of battle, says the rtrwil, 
IS men’s opmions and the objective, men’s opinions ” “A nation to put it 
prosaically” proceeds the writer, “wages psychological warfare to convince 
its enemies that they cannot win and to persuade the rest of humanity that 
it not only can win but will win, and should win and furthermore deserves 
their help in winmng ” 

How far the spirit of propaganda can carry even savants and scholais 
engaged in the m ocuous pastime of Lexicography, is seen fi om the simple d efini- 
tion of the Congress given in the Penguin Pohtical Dictionaiy “The Congress 
IS essentially a Hindu Movement having a number of Muslim members and 
the leadership is prevailing m Brahman hands ” To what length can 
Ignorance or misrepresentation go passes all undei standing The people of 
India are perpetually reminded of their caste by the English people whether 
it be in the Law Courts, the Registration office or in the Railway stations 
which maintain different dming halls for different castes and communities 

If you just scan the personnel of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
you wiU find that 4 out of the 15 are Muslims One is a woman whose father 
was a well-known Brahmo, though born a Brahmin, and who manied a non- 
Brahmm Doctor , one a Kajastha of Bihar and another again a Kayastha 
of Bengal, three Khatris till recently, one Bania (Agaiwala) one Patidar 
(agriculturist), three Brahmins, — all of whom interdme with one another 
and with Hanjans In the Cor^ess people do not pause to scan and scruti- 
nize one another’s caste If, however, some of the Congress Premiers were 
Brahmans, that only argues how when it came to democracy, the demos 
would not swear by the principles of exclusion as the bureaucracy did m 
services and elections and admissions to schools and colleges 

While propaganda in favour of India had been going on all along both 
m Amenca and England, there were not wanting correspondents who 
travelled over to India and did counter propaganda in Britain and America 
from India under the hospitable roofs of high placed dignitaries in India 
Whenever the national movement in India raised its head and rose to its 
head and rose to its crest m its undulatory progress, pressmen from abroad 
flocked to this country in tens and twenties and their number appreciably 
grew m 1942-43 Amongst these migratory messengers and mediators, 
was one, Mr Beverley Nicholls who had advertised his mission before arrival 
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as one designed to effect an impartial study of the Indian conditions. 
Hardly had he arrived in India when he began to sing the praises of the 
Viceroy, the hard woik that constituted his routme, his palatial residence 
with its rich maxbles which aie a necessary equipment calculated to inspire 
awe and lespect in the Orientals He, however, threw a sop to cerberus and 
told his Indian readers through the columns of the Sunday that 
“not one person in eveiy fifty m Britain has an idea of the extent to which 
the prisons in India are full ” “I am sure” he added ‘‘they do not realise 
this and it is a very legrettable thing People in Britain are living m a fool’s 
Paradise ” Refeirmg to England, he said that revolution had already 
occurred among the common people there though respectable England did 
not hke to call it by that name In relation to India, the old idea of Empire 
was dead and buried They were all aware of the Indian case for Independence 
but they were puzzled at the divergence between the two great sections of 
Indian opinion — they had seen manv miracles happenmg — they had seen 
Stalin and Churchill hand m hand And yet they wondered why it was not 
possible for Gandhi and Jmnah to come togethei The events that occurred 
towards the end of May, Gandhi’s desire to meet Jmnah, Government’s 
dead-set agianst the idea, and Mr Jinnah’s impohte reply — answer the 
Beverleys and the Smiths of Britain as to who stands m the way of the two 
commg together 

In a despatch to the Sunday Chromcle^ Mr Beverley NichoUs said 
regarding India 

“The fact remains that India is a whole bunch of historical anachro 
nisms You realise this when you go to the Viceroy’s House 
agamst its proper backgroimd, which is the background of ancient 
ceremony and oriental splendour, created by autocracy for the bedaz- 
zlement of milhons and then criticism falls to the groimd New Delhi and 
all it stands for suddenly fits mto the picture It is in the grand tradition 
Anythmg less imposmg and less formal would be absurd An attempt 
at the White House sunphcity would be a piece of ludicrous 
affectation Hmdus would laugh at it Muslims would despise it and 
the Prmces would regard it as a form of limacy ” 

To this an effective reply was given by Margaret Pope# 

‘T wonder where Mr Beverley Nicholls got the idea that he would 
be a success in India From what he has been saymg m the Eondon 
press and from the lecture hall at the Taj Mahal, I can only surmise that 
he was sent here to do a bit of shrewd propaganda Why else should 
such an obviously virile young man (the notorious foot notwithstanding) 
have been allowed to shp out of England just now and be left free to 
wander about India “on tour” ^ The little gesture, staged so beautifully 
at the Taj Hotel, of tearing to pieces an order to report for National 
Service, has roused suspicions rather than allayed them Most people 
went put of the hall wondermg, just what is he up to ^ And no wonder 
Whatever it is — ^propaganda or journalism, I can say this Mr Beverley 
Nicholls IS gomg to he a disaster for his own reputation as a writer and 
for the people he professes to represent I advise him to take the first 
plane available and get out of the country before he does any more 
damage than he has already done Mind you, Mr Nicholls, this is no 
fanatical Indian speaking but a compatriot whose skin is as 
as your own Naturally I have never enjoyed a close-up of a Viceregal 
splendour nor have I spoken from the Taj Mahal platform and escaped 
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answering difficult questions on account of my “foot” But then I ve 
ne\er had a foot I ha\e, howe\^er, done some serious investigation work 
in India, I ha^ e seen some few things more important than the Viceregal 
palace m Delhi and I have learned something what Mr Nicholls obviously 
has not I ha\e learned, for mstance, not to make a fool of myself by 
pleaching to Indians about their own problems as if they were a first 
y ear seminar of College boys For these reasons I hope Mr Nicholls will 
take my words to heart and my advice to quit India — ^without delay 
“If his Taj meeting was a rhetorical disaster, his recent article to the 
Sunday Chronicle was a journalistic outrage Since I landed on Indian 
soil I have had to counter much adverse criticism of the pig-headed 
unfairness of British journalists and Mr Nicholls is the last straw Most 
Indians have never heard of his books, much less read them and it is 
difficult for them to lealise that he is, m fact a writer of fiction not a 
journahst It is, for mstance, difficult for them to see that his recent 
literary blurb about Viceregal splendour is the result of a not very 
original imagination — not as it appears — ^the outcome of intellectual 
dishonesty Mr Nicholls knows as well as I do that the Viceroy receives 
nearly twice the salary of the Prime Minister of England I wonder 
though whether he knows that the average income of the “bedazzled 
milhons” is somethmg less than £5 per head pel year » Mr Nicholls 
has called India a British Museum — he is correct, but only so far as the 
British are concerned The Museum pieces are the Viceregal splendour 
he admires so much and the crumbling facade of imperial admmistration 
that out here goes by the misnomer of constitutional Government 
Yes imperialism is dead m the mind of modem India — it will never 
flourish here again But m England imperialism is not dead It lives still 
m the mmd of Amery and his party And in spite of what Mr Nicholls 
believes no miracles can change India from a British Museum to a 
United Nation The Indians do not believe m miracles They believe 
as I see it, in Government of the people, by the people, for the people 
of India they beheve in their leader now shut up behind bars , they 
believe British rule to be the greatest anachronism in a modern India 
They beheve that independence is the birthright and they will have it — 
NOW They do not believe in Britsh propaganda, they do not believe 
in British hypocrisy and I regret to say it, they do not believe in 
Mr Beverley Nicholls 

*‘For the sake of the two countries, Mr Nicholls, go home and write 
another travel book Remember ‘ there is no place like Home’ ” 

A Book on India, Verdict on India, was published by Mr Beverley 
Nicholls in which he wrote 

“Gandhi has no respect for Tmth ” 

’“Hinduism has no historical basis ” 

*Tndian Journalists are drawn from Duds ” 

*There is no genume art in India ” 

^‘Indian Press is a hotch-potch of rumour, prejudice and ignorance ” 

AH this shows how a dud from England with no genuine artistic sense in him 
-can gather up a hotchpotch of rumour^ prejudice and ignorance and pass it 
off as truth without any historical basis 

Let us refer to another equally interestmg aspect of foreign journalists 
wmkmg m India and strugghng to tell the truth as against those who are 
icpee to write what they hke This time, the two journahsts are two ladies, — 
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— ^Miss Sonia Tomara and onr friend Margaret Pope The latter tells India 
why she cannot tell England the truth 

“Since I arrived in Bombay a hundred people have asked me vhy 
I don’t send the ‘ truth about India to England since I seem to know 
it ’ I am quite certain I know it But knowing and making it known is 
an entirely different thing in war time And if you think it makes 
an iota of difference what nationality you are — ^you are vrong Theie 
is no favoured nation clause regarding truth about India Theie is 3 ust 
a ban on it I’ve worked in India for two years I’ve been, seen and 
done things most foreign journalists wouldn’t get down to m ten 
years I’ve worked mside and outside the Government but alwaj^s 
against imperialism and I haven’t hesitated to clear out of places 
and jobs that hampered my search for the facts that my colleagues do 
not hesitate to ignore or distort quite shamelesslv But then these 
colleagues of mine ha\ e one great advantage over me The^ get their 
stuff read by milhons and millions of people who believe anything and 
everything they say They have ‘bosses’ who like what they write and most 
important of all the censor m India quite likes it too And what about 
me I know I’ve got the tiue anti-Fascist perspective on India I can 
prove it But I can’t send it anywhere I get it out of India If I teU 
it to the British m India they don’t believe it but they’ve never beheved 
anything new from Hongkong To Burma If I tell it to Indians 
who are glad to be out of prison, they avert their faces They know it’s 
tiue but they don’t want to hear it The British may be proud but the 
Indians who compromise with them are prejudiced ” 

British propaganda agamst the Indian National Congress and the deadlock 
created m the course of its struggle for India’s Independence assumed diverse 
shapes from time to time The study of the Indian situation and their 
reports to the Press m Britain were almost traditional — ^bemg as much the 
concern of the Press as of Government Sir Valentme Chirol and Lokamanya’s 
Defamation case agamst him m England are now chapters of a never-to-be- 
forgotten past m the days of the Home Rule agitiation and the years pre- 
ceding it Mir Slocombe appeared on the scene during the Salt Satyagraha 
days of 1930 He was followed by a Babour Committee with Miss Wilkinson 
on its pesonnel m the period of the recrudescence of Civil Disobedience aris- 
ing from a breach of the Gandhi-Irwm Agreement by Government m 1932-38 
Numerous have been the Press correspondents that have visited India and 
reported of their own accord, — ^such as Lotus Fischer, Edgar Snow, Steele, 
Soma Tamara, Margaret Pope and Miss Currie, the daughter of Madame Currie 
of Radium Fame Except for bits in the News Chronicle, Sunday Despatch 
and Sunday Chronicle, India has not had the privilege of hearing or readmg 
what had been written by these correspondents But amongst them, there was 
one Louis Fischer — an American author and journahst who did marvellous 
work m America after his return from India through the Press and from the 
platform His latest service just before the bolt from the blue fell on 
him, was the lecture delivered on tlie Indian situation m San Francisco 
which was published in extenso m May 1943 m some of the Indian Daihes 
This was the last straw that broke the bureaucarcy’s back for an order was 
passed on the 5th June prohibitmg the pubhcation of any book, tract or 
pampMet contammg Louis Fischer’s writings or speeches m British India * 

* This accounts for the omission from this work of what would have proved an 
attractive and complementary chapter in its contents 
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‘‘It IS announced that in exercise of the powers conferred by Rule 41 of 
the Defence of India Rules the Cential Go'vernment is pleased to direct 
‘ that all matter relatmg to India, '^vritten or spoken or pui porting to have 
been written or spoken, by Mr Louis Fischer, the American journalist and 
author, shall, before bemg published m British India whether in the original 
or in a translation m any book, pamphlet, newspaper or other document, 
be submitted by the Printer, Publisher, or Editor of the document, to the 
Chief Ihress Adviser, New Delhi for scrutiny 

(b) That no such matter as aforesaid shall be published by any printer, 
publisher, or editor in British India except with the written permission ol 
the Chief Adviser, New Delhi ” 

There is an irony of fate m such an order overtaking Louis Fischer’s 
writings and speeches, for at a gathermg held in 1942 at the Silver Fish Club, 
Fischer had openly expressed his satisfaction and even surprise at the measure 
offreedom of the Press this country enjoyed “Nowhere else,” said he, “could 
so much criticism be allowed of Government and Governmental measures ” 

There is a subtle point of equity — ^apart from Law involved m this pro- 
hibitory order When the Indian Press IS forbidden to reproduce Louis Fischer’s 
articles, Government effects a breach of the gentlemen’s agreement arrived 
at with the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference whose members had 
honourably acted up to the terms thereof In effect then, the prohibitory 
order was an insidious mposition of pre-censorship The relations between 
Government and the Editors was regulated by the single factoi of not 
impeding war effort On its part, the Press should not so aught to impede 
war effort while on their part Government should not impose pre-censorship. 
Government’s efforts to spread their tentacles in regard to factual news 
about the disturbances after August 8th were mpped m the bud by the 
vigilant guardian of the Indian Press The relevant portion of the Resolution 
runs as follows 

“The Conference is opposed to pre-censorship Newspapers should 
be free to pubhsh without previous scrutiny objective accounts of 
any incidents in connection with the mass movement or disturbances 
The Conference, however, considers it necessary that Editors should 
exercise restramt in the pubhcation of such accounts and should avoid 
the pubhcation of anjrfchmg which mcites the pubhe to subversive 
activity, conveys suggestions or instructions for illegal acts is an 
exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regardmg excessive use or 
misuse of their powers by the police, troops and other government 
servants or the treatment and conduct of detenus and prisoners and 
retards the restoration of the public sense of security Deliberate 
departmg on the part of any newspaper from the general policy laid 
down may be dealt with by Provincial Government in consultation 
with Provmcial Press Advisory Committees ” 

Mr G L Mehta, Deputy Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Interna- 
tional Busmess Conference m the U S , m an mterview, referred to the 
“tendentious propaganda” that was bemg carried on m America agamst the 
Indian national movement, particularly agamst the Congress He said 
pubhe opmion is S5unpathetic to Indian aspirations but is ill- 
informed about the Indian situation The mass of people m America, al- 
though mterested about India, are unfortunately very badly informed. 
Information about India is really lackmg Even people who are really 
working for India and the Indian cause, consisting of persons like Pearl 
Buds, Mr Walsh (Pearl Buck’s husband), Louis Fischer, Mr Lm Yutang, 
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Mr Norman Thomas ('^ho stood as a Socialist candidate for the president- 
ship),^ stated that they 'weie having very meagre information about India 
“Unfortunately, howevei, the India Agency General functions as an ap- 
pendage of the British Embassy, which carries on a contmuous and tenden- 
tious propaganda against the Indian national movement, particularly against 
the Congress Lakhs of rupees from the Indian Treasuiy are spent for this 
purpose, apart from millions of pounds spent by the British propaganda 
machine, which seems to confuse and mislead American pubhc opinion about 
the conditions and aspirations of India As is weE-known, people have been 
sent from India as well as from England for this purpose, and it was reported 
recently that Mr Beverley Nicholls is also visiting the US or is already there 
and is touring the country 

‘'‘Scores of lecturers are employed and pamphlets and hterature distributed 
all over the country to show that Indian disunity stands m the way of her 
freedom and that the Congress and Mr Gandhi have been pro-Axis 

‘‘It IS of mterest to mention m this connection that debates over the radio 
had taken place between, for example, Louis Fischer and Sir Frederick Buckle, 
who IS in the British Embassy, and also between jVfr Norman Thomas and 
Senator Cellor, on the one hand, and Sir Frederick Buckle, on the other, 
about India If censorship is exercised m India only for reasons of military 
secmity, typescripts of these debates should be allowed to be published m 
India m full to let the Indian pubhc know what type of propaganda is done in 
the U S 

“The India Agency General is more mterested in watchmg the movements 
and activities of Indian visitors and students than helpmg them m estabhsh- 
ing contacts between Indians and Americans As agamst this, the machi- 
nery for publicity and education in behalf of Indian national bodies is poor 
in equipment and resources, although iich m personnel Men like I>r Syed 
Hussein, Mr J J Smgh, Mr Anup Singh, Mr Krishnalal Shridharam and 
others are endeavouring their utmost to place the Indian viewpomt and 
dissemmate information about the national movement There is an Indian 
Chamber of Commerce m New York but it is not also adequately equipped 
“It IS essential that arrangements are made to strengthen such bodies 
as are functioning m the U S and provide them with adequate information 
Mr J J Smgh, m collaboration wth several Americans, is carrymg on the 
India League of America and is trymg to get the ban on Indian immigration 
removed for which a Bill is likely to come up before Congress shortly Dr Anup 
Smgh and his other colleagues are workmg the National Committee for the 
freedom of India in Washington and havmg a monthly paper called the 
Voice of India The India League also publishes regularly a bulletm ’’ 

“I might add,” Mr Mehta observed, that until our delegation went, 
practically all the delegations that had gone from India have been either 
official or nominated by the Government of India, so that they were not m a 
position, even if they wanted to do so, to place India’s viewpomt frankly 
and fearlessly even on economic matters 

“The first time the Indian viewpoint was put forward was at Bretton 
Woods Conference, where not only non-officials like Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
and Mr A D Shroff but also Sir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of India, expressed the Indian viewpomt on the question of the sterling 
balances, India’s representation and India’s economic condition as a result 
of the war 

“Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Bandit’s visit and the presence of the Indian 
delegates at the Bacific Relations Conference,” Mr Mehta said, “are likely 
to help the Indian cause and strengthen the hands of our friends there There 
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IS nowe^er, a kind of tacit undei standing about the publication of Indian 
nexvs m America although I must add in fairness that the activities of the 
Indian business delegation leceived good publicity even in the American 
press 

" Zhiring m\ stay of nearly six to seven weeks there was hardly any news 
about India in the American newspapeis except for certain tendentious re- 
ports put out fiom Washington Foi instance, while every attempt is being 
made to throw cold water and discredit the Sargent Scheme of education by 
high authorities m this country, leports were published as though the Go- 
vernment had already put the scheme into operation oi that they were going 
to implement it shortly The object is to show the Ameiican public that the 
Gkivernment are proceedmg fast with schemes of post-war reconstruction 
and everything possible is bemg done for the benefit of the Indian public 
by the present Government 

‘‘Mrs Pandit’s activities”, Mr Mehta remarked, “are not also receivmg 
enough publicity, presumably because of certain mfluences are at work ” 

The “peculiar” type of official propaganda earned on in America on 
Indian problems stood out among the impressions brought by Mi D B 
Mulherkar, the Indian employers’ delegate to the Philadelphia Laboui 
Conference, who gave to pi ess correspondents here an account of his expe- 
rience m America as an Indian visitor and as spokesman of Indian employers 

“One IS surprised,” he said “at the anxiety felt and inquiries made by 
Americans from the cab driver to the mdustrial magnate, regarding the pro- 
gress of the struggle which India has been carrymg on for a place of honour 
and respect m the comity of nations The ever-growmg desire of the Ameri- 
cans for information regardmg India’s aspirations is being imfortunately 
met by persistent propaganda carried on either by the British Government 
or by the Government of India throughout the length and breadth of the 
States, which, to my great regret, did not reflect much credit on the diplo- 
macy and intelligence of either of these governments 

‘T had, on more than one occasion, opportunities of discussing Indian 
matters with people very highly placed m the financial circles of New York, 
and I was rather amused at the manner in which such propaganda is looked 
upon by mtelligent and highly placed Americans m that country It must, 
however, be said that the way m which Indian ‘Quislings’ — as the Amei leans 
call these Indian propagandists — are being paraded from one end of the 
States to the other and presented to American audiences as ‘distinguished 
journalists or Indians m public life,’ is havmg its effect in misinfoimmg the 
middle classes m the States about the political conditions m this country 
I think the Indian public and the Central Legislature have a right to know the 
nature of the propaganda which is bemg carried on in America at the cost of 
the Indian Treasury and the manner in which conditions m India aie being 
misrepresented to the American pubhc ” 

Accordmg to his information, Mr Mulherkar added, some SCO lecturers, 
mostly non-Indian, have been hired to go about and present at lunch and 
cocktail parties a picture of India, of which he had evidence m the kind of 
questions put to him by audiences whom he met during his stay A signifi- 
cant pomt, he said, was that these lecturers were presented to audiences 
through the good offices of British Consulate officials 

example of the kmd of mformation given out by these lecturers, 
Mr Mulherkar said, it had been made to appear that if the British withdrew 
from fcdia, Christianity would be wiped out of the country Such a presenta- 
t^n of the future was sufficient to attract the hostile interest of a large body 
of women in that country That a British withdrawal from India would be 
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followed by civil war was another common idea fostered by these lecturers,, 
although a reference to the ci'vil war through which Americans themselves 
had passed was generally a sufficient counter to this pait of the propaganda 
“In such an atmosphere,” Mr Mulherkar went on, “one felt relieved by 
the inquiries made by important and influential sections of the American 
public — ^both financial and industrial — regarding Indian industrialists’ inten- 
tion in the matter of greater industrialisation of the country In the post- 
war period, American industrialists seem to be anxious to help India with the 
supply of technical skill and capital goods ” 

When informed about India’s helplessness in respect of doUai resources 
which legitimately belonged to her but which had been, in the past, requi- 
sitioned by His Majesty’s Government m the interest of the British Empire, 
American financiers, while fully sympathising with India’s position, ex- 
pressed the view that m the post-war period, Britain, m her ovn mterest of 
keepmg her position in international finance, would have to offer a squaie and 
equitable deal to India m respect of Sterling Balances which had accrued to 
India out of her privations and sufferings 

It IS, a happy sign that American opmion is gaming strength towards 
securmg a fair deal to India in respect of dollar balances What form or 
shape it will take, it is difficult to conjecture at this moment, but it seems 
that the American Government would msist upon Britain making available 
to India dollars which accrued to this country, as a result of the net favour- 
able trade balance since 1939 and as a result of pajnnents by the American 
Government to the Government of India m respect of supphes and services 
made available to the American forces stationed m India 

His talks with industrialists revealed a readiness to help India with plant 
for the manufacture of automobiles, aeroplanes, ships, heavy chemicals, 
fertihsers and power alcohol They expressed confidence in overcoming 
any opposition from big American oil interests to the encouragement of power 
alcohol production m India He noticed a general antagonism to and a 
move to discourage big cartels and combines such as those of oil 

As regards financial arrangements, he heard that American finance was 
prepared to come m to give assistance on the basis of 75 per cent Indian to 
25 per cent American share, if that would dispel needless Indian apprehen- 
sion of a possible attempt to establish financial imperialism Mr Mulherkar 
pointed out that even now, after meeting the full war requirements, there 
was a large surplus production capacity in America ready to be turned over 
to satisfy civilian and export purposes 

Mr Fenner Brockway, the Secretary of the Independent Labour Party 
rendered a signal piece of service to India when he objected to a pamphlet, Our 
Indian Umpire being circulated amongst British officers m the Indian 
Army Mr Fenner Brockway stated “I understand the pamphlet Our 
Indian Empire which was distributed to British officeis proceeding to posts 
in the Indian Army and which I criticised pubhcl}^ a short while ago, has 
now been withdrawn by the War Office ” 

T A Raman’s Report on India 

Numerous publications on India were forthcoming during the critical 
period of India’s history 1942-44 Amongst these was one entitled Report 
on India by one T A Raman who was touring America for the British 
Empire and we give below an interesting review of the Report from the 
columns of the New Republic, (January 10, 1944 — ^page 60) 
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‘ Subjection for a long time to a foreign >oke,” said Sir John Seely 
about India in 1870 " is one of the most potent causes of national deteiio- 
lation ” Tins is indubitably true example The Indian, T A 
Haman’s studiously and insidiously perverted defence of the foieign 
} oke o\ er his own people m Report cn Indta (Imagine a book by a 
Frenchman in German pa 3 ^, subtly derogating all French patriots and 
piaising the beneficence of German rule m France — translated into Indian 
terms, that is Raman’s hne) But Sir John’s maxim has an important 
coiollary, which he overlooked No countiy that subjects a foreign 
people to its yoke for a long time can itself escape national deterioration 
The regrettable pubhcation by the otherwise distinguished and honoura- 
ble Oxford University Press of such tripe, cunningly cooked up as a re- 
port on India It emits the high odour of double deterioration ” 

The American Delegation 

The high-light of the Legislative proceedings m November 1943 was 
the censure motion passed by the Assembly on Government m legaid to the 
delegation of orators they proposed to send to U S A to preach to the Ameri- 
cans about India’s participation in war effort 

Was that a matter on which four “loyal” Indians had to be deputed to go 
abroad to prove a well admitted “fact’ But behind the facts and figures lay 
the fear that after all and despite the men and money that were forthcoming, 
there were m India deep rumblmgs of discontent amongst the people over the 
pohtical situation The Legislators apprehended that the real object of the 
Mission proposed was to allay these fears But the Government spokesman, 
and earlier the leader of the would-be deputation repudiated any pohtical 
object for the Mission India, however, knew how two Missions had been 
touring America One was composed of Messrs H S L Pollok, S K 
Rataliffe and T A Raman and the other of Sir S Ranganathan, High Com- 
missioner for India in London, both speaking against the Congiess and its 
pohtical demands and it was stated that the expenses of the two Indians 
were borne by the Government of India 

The Legislators m favour of the censure motion would not readily swallow 
the easy statement that this wholly Indian and New Mission composed of 
four, winch had come under the fire of the Legislature had no political objec- 
tive In the end, with the aid of the ten Congress recalcitrants who attended 
and participated in the debate — contrary to the resolution of the Congiess, 
the censure motion was passed by a majority of S To Mr G V Deshmukh, 
the Congress representative, goes the credit of imtiating the debate The 
satisfaction derived in some quarters over the attendance of Congress mem- 
bers and the consequent censure motion passed against the Government 
on the subject of this American Delegation was nulhfied by the fact of the 
Delegation leaving for England that very day, and more so by the very 
first mterview given by the Leader of the Delegation which broke up into two 
groups of two each, both tourmg England and America alternatively 

The very first performance of the Delegation in its tour in Britain was 
as pitiable as it was poor The open admission of the vote of censuie on the 
Delegation was followed by the admission that the Legislature was not re- 
presentative If this was the treatment meted out by an unrepresentative 
Legislature, what might not a representative Legislature do^ And on the 
top of this, came the damaging admission that the two major parties were 
a^ii^t the war effort in India If so, whom did the Delegation represent ? 
Further, Sir S Sharma, the leader, was reported as having stated that the most 
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extreme Congressman was anti- Japanese and did no Tvish for Japanese 
Victory and that if Gandhi and the Congress leadeis were released, a le- 
conciliation and settlement would be possible But shoi fclj' a contiadiction 
was published from London which speaks for itself 

The propaganda deputation presently showed its clo\en foot Contrary 
to their protestations that they would not tread on politics, one after another 
besmuched himself wnth mire of pohtics And what a mire it was — a veritable 
quagmire The high views on India’s destiny that their leader Six S R 
Shaima had fancied and played with, he had to take back abjectly perhaps 
at the instance of the India Office Mr Giazuddin gave utterance to ex 
plosive views that knew no diplomacy and bliuted out that both the leadmg 
political organisations— the Congress and the League were against participation 
in war effort On the question of the Depressed Classes or Harijans, as the 
Congress chose to denominate them, he laid the blame at the door of the 
British The Harijan Leader himself had some unpalatable statements to 
make wduch the distmguished ornaments of the ICS and the I E S 
gathered at the London meetmg could not easily gulp In the last analysis, 
he said, the contmued responsibihty for the disabihties of the Harijans 
during a period of 160 years of British rule, the British themselves should 
beai on their spacious shoulders, if not on their devoted heads The deputa- 
tion organized by the British began to sing the praises of the Communal 
Award It was not only a belated recital but an anarchromsm for the 
Communal Award was changed beyond recognition so far as the Depressed 
Classes were concerned Do these classes deny that under the Harijan 
settlement scheme approved by the Nation and by IVIr Ramsay MacDonald 
as the lesult of Gandhi’s fast unto death in 1932, they gained more seats, 
than the British Premier’s scheme allotted to them something like 151 agamst 
71 The Local Boards, it was wellknown and the Educational authorities 
under the Congress Governments refused grants to schools where untouch- 
ability was observed As for their religion, it has nothing to do with any of 
these They could assume the Sikh faith or the Christian or the Muslim 
faith if that would ensure economic uplift A whole village in U P became 
Sikh But I>r Ambedkar’s proposal to hold up the Depressed Classes 
to auction so that they would accept the faith of the highest bidder — ^who 
would give them the best socio-economic facihties, is one which every self- 
respecting man had to judge for himself So far as the Congress is concerned, 
the Harijan contmues to be an integral factor m the vast Hindu fold, entitled 
to separate, guaranteed representation in elected bodies and an accelerated 
scheme for social and educational uplift 

An interesting if somewhat ludicrous complication overtook the Ameri- 
can section of the Indian non-official Delegation The usually long delay 
in this section crossmg the Atlantic was said to be due to delay m the receipt 
of the requisite visas from the USA authorities for intending lecturers 
should have been invited by at least two responsible public bodies m America 
for the purpose These lecturers were being paid Rs 60,000 each, by the 
Government of India Their proposed trip was censured by the Central 
Legislature Yet they had left India the very day the censure motion was 
passed It was stated both by the Delegation and by the Government of 
India that theirs was a non-official delegation despite their being paid by the 
Government It was this prevarication that caused the delay in respect of 
the visas And this equivocation promised a good “assault and battery” 
from the exactmg audiences m America 

Events disproved the assertion of Sir Sultan Ahmed that the Delegation 
had instructions to keep themselves off all politics and to dwell only upon 
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India's Tvar effort But neither the speakers nor the audience 'would agree 
to such an attitude of rigid aloofness from a subject of ever exciting interest 
Mr Giazuddin s assertions at a London meeting, though m answer to a ques- 
tion, that the two big political parties m India were against war effort was 
naturall} and rightly interpreted in India as referring to the Congress and the 
League And when the matter became the subject of a somewhat aciimo- 
nious interrogation m the Central Assembly (February 1944), the League 
Leader took umbrage at such a statement which however was wrongly attri- 
buted to IVIr Bhole He went the length of suggesting that such a statement 
which maligned the League should be contradicted Sir Sultan Ahmed was 
apologetic for the Delegation and evasive for himself The Delegation 
frankly turned out to be a political delegation 

While in England, Mr Amery mounted guard over Britain’s preserves 
m India and declared that the Indian problem which was but a generation 
old would be modified beyond recognition within the next geneiation He 
took good care to see that the diehard views of the Imperialists gained ade- 
quate and authoritative currency in America through only accredited miters 
and speakers We have seen how Sir Samuel Ranganadhan and Mr H S L 
Pollock had toured America The former was on his return elevated to the 
position of the High Commissioner of India from the place of one of the many 
advisers of the Secretary of State These two were followed by Mr Hodson 
formerly Editor of the Rotmd Table and for some time Reforms Officei with 
the Government of India of which office he was relieved a few months prior 
to his American propaganda Mr Hodson wrote an article to the Foreign 
Affavts of New York m which he compared and contrasted the mtiospective 
and nationalistic tendency of India with that of Britain ‘"habituated to an 
international outlook and responsibility for a world-wide group undei one 
crown ” “Britain”, he says, “knowing that Independence is an illusion, looks 
for international stability while India, knowing that stability can be a cloak 
for stagnation looks for National Independence ” Having referred “to the 
responsibility of Indian leaders — such as Mr Gandhi’s alleged totalitarian 
and nihilistic leamngs, and IVIr Jmnah’s intransigence,” Mr Hodson thinks 
that Britain’s duty to India can be discharged by implementing the policy 
outlined by Lord Linlithgow in August 1940 and steadily increasing the num- 
ber of Indians m the Viceroy’s Executive Council “It is a policy which has 
still a long way to go ” On such a policy and not on some spectacular stroke 
of policy, writes Mr Hodson, depends the futuie progress of India towards 
complete self-government 

Agam another journalist, Mr W H Chamberlain, coriespondent in 
Russia, Far East and France of the Yale Revtew and the Christian Science 
Monitor contributes an article to the former in which he recites the usual 
arguments urged against Self-Government for India, of want of agreement 
amongst the Indians, of anarchy that follows the evacuation of India by 
Bntam and of the peace and order brought by Britain into India, and states 
that on the conclusion of the war, Britain might be willing to speed up the 
pace of extending Self-Government m India and forego some monopolistic 
and preferential features of Imperialism if America would underwiite a 
guarantee against aggression and make some concessions in the field of Trade 
and Tariffs 

In June 1944, Sir Samuel Ranganadhan who was India Government’s 
representative at the I L O Conference m Philadelphia stated that m U S A 
Indian political deadlock, there was no expression of public opinion 
but “Amenears want to see a settlement m India as it is an Allied base of 
operations ” We should think there were two mis-statements or perhaps 
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understatements in this Sir Samuel says there was no expression of public 
opinion If so how did he gather that the Americans wanted to see a settle- 
ment in India He could not have been echoing the views of one or two or 
even half a dozen Americans, though when those one or two were Wendell 
Willkie and Henry Wallace and William Philips and Sumner Welles, let alone 
the Gunthers, Kate L Mitchells and Louis Fischeis, their views would mean 
much But if Sir Samuel could say that the Americans wanted to see a settle- 
ment in India he obviously meant the bulk of American opmion and what 
else could “public opmion’’ be the expression of which Sir Samuel denies 
Again the reason assigned for the American wish is that India was a base of 
operations That was to rate the American judgment and American ethics 
low It was not because India was a base of operations against Japan that 
the Americans wanted a settlement in India but because India’s case for 
Independence was unassailable, just and urgent as the Americans very well 
knew and repeatedly expressed Sir Samuel’s official position naturally 
cautioned him m the expression of his observations and inferences 

The following is a condensation of a series of interesting articles which 
appeared m the columns of the Leader (Allahabad) signed ‘Tnsaf” and *I 
accuse* exposing the propaganda tactics of Government early m January 
1945 

Intensive propaganda was bemg carried on m America by the British 
and India Goxernments’ Agents against the Indian National movement, 
particularly the Congress To checkmate the activities of the India League 
in the USA, Mr Hennessy was sent out as the publicity agent, but as he 
overdid his job, the experiment failed to achieve the desired results Later 
Sii Frederick Puckle, Information Secretary to the Government of India, 
and Mr Joyce, Publicity officer of the India Office were sent to the United 
States on a joint mission They suggested that information services should 
be operated by the British Ministry of Informaton and the Government of 
India to present the Americans the English view of the Indian Political 
scene 

India was similarly misrepiesented in Russia, China and the Middle 
East and thus made this country a sprmg-board for British “Commonwealth” 
Publicity The only book on India pubhshed in 1943 by Mr S Mehnan 
(Russian) refen ed to the favourite view about British Rule m India It was 
as if that Russia decided to gaze at India through British eyes and mce versa 
Thus the “United Pubhcations” have started sendmg to Russia a Mzzan 
news letter m Russian, Duntya an illustrated magazme m Enghsh and 
Russian and an Indian Chronicle m Russian knowing full well the Kuomm- 
tang’s friendship for the Congress and the Goehbels carried on pubhcation 
about India wuthout mentioning the names of the top-leaders of Indian peo- 
ple To speak of India to China without mentionmg the name of Gandhi 
was like the Hamlet without the Prince of Llenmark He must be mentioned 
So the pages of the India magazme sold in China and the Mizan news- 
letter bore testimony to that naive pubhcity technique 

As to the vehicles of publicity the Goehbels followed the order of 
bribing journals in order to make them publish certain material and to pursue 
a specific policy 

China made a very convenient and important vehicle of pubhcity Thus 
“soft spot tactics” were pursued 

High Commissionerships or Agencies m various Hommions and colonies 
employed Indians as “Yes men” A High Commissioner has been appomted 
in Australia and an Agent to the exiled Burma Government m Simla 
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The ‘‘United Publications” produced an attractive magazine Al-Arah 
Tn:itten in Arabic for countries bordeimg on the Persian Gulf The world 
famous name of Taj Mahal vas given to a magazine meant for Afghanistan 
and Iran Jahan-i-Azad was published m both Peisian and Arabic A hang 
y\as another Arabic Magazine Nahun Parun was brought out in Pushto 
foi the tribes on India’s border Jahan-% Emruz was published in Persian 
and TV as stopped later Pungle was issued in French, Persian and Arabic 
representing an all o\er publicity offensive m the Middle East Pumya 
was brought out m se\eral languages A Children’s magazine under the cap- 
tion of Nau Nthal and another for 5 ^oimger generation m the name of 
Ajkal was published in Urdu to influence the tribesmen and the Muslims 
in India 

All this propaganda meant heavy expense The Government of India 
spent about million rupees and the British Government about 10 to 12 
million dollars every year for anti-Indian propaganda in America About 
10,000 persons were engaged exclusively in this mission of advocating the 
cause of British Imperialism in America 

Thus the Information Officers of the Government of India have really 
become “Mis-mformation Officers ” 

Besides the above mentioned British Officers, 30 Indians have also been 
brought to U S A as propagandists To add to them “Beaverbrook’s Bright 
Boys” mtensified the anti-propaganda There were also pro-British Ameri- 
can Missionaries who had been m India and were won over by the British 
Gkivemment Among those were Mr and Mrs Peter Muir who en 3 oyed the 
hospitahty of the Viceroy, the Governors and the ruling Princes for 15 months 
and later pubhshed a poisonous book entitled This is India Another man 
of that kmd was Mr Post Wheller who published a book named India^ 
Against the Storm Mr Archer, a professor of the Yale Umversity was 
requested by Lord Halifax to go to India But the American Government 
felt that his trip to India would harm the reputation of the American people 
in India That was a “slap m the face of Lord Halifax ” 

Several leading American Journalists like Walter Lippman, Doiothy 
Thompson, Major Fielding Elliott, Phillip Simms, Waverly Boot and Barnet 
Never were championing the cause of British Imperialism in the American 
Press 

Despite this malicious propaganda, the vast majority of the American 
newspapers were openly for India’s Freedom “Britain cannot fool us” 
was the common parrot cry on every Ameiican hp on matters relating to the 
Anti-propaganda run by the Gkivernment of India 

Much against the British untruths about India, Washington citizens 
have on several occasions protested against denials of human rights and liber- 
ties and with particular mterest it may be noted that at the “India Indepen- 
dence Day” firm opimons were made 

Firstly, war agamst Japan could be won much quicker if Indians were 
given a specific date for mdependence 

Secondly, m every country which sought mdependence umty has been 
achieved after freedom For example, the Mushm problem seems to 
exist only in Palestine and India, and not in China and the Philippines 

Thirdly, the Cripps Offer was framed m such a manner as to insure rejec- 
tion and if the offer had been accepted it would have balkanized India and 
paralysed it economically and pohtially 

Fourthly, if England were really sincere in talking of the eventual 
self-government for India, it should not impose from outside the Civil Ser- 
vice and mihtary systems for India’s defence 
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A New Constitution 

For some time past Mr Amery had been harping upon the necessity 
for the young University folks of India to forge a new constitution for the 
country suited to the Indian genius The older geneiation, in his opinion,, 
was far too much attached to the Western system of Responsible Gkivernment 
which obtained m Britam and was unsuitable to India — obviously or ostensibly 
for the reason that the Mushm League had been inveighing against it 
The appeal to the young came somewhat amiss from the Secietary of State 
who had nearly reached the Patriarch’s span of life — his three score and ten 
His repeated appeals fell fiat on India and elicited no response So a pro- 
fessor from England was duly awarded a scholarship by the Nuffield Trust 
and sent to India in advance of Sir Stafford Cripps in order to study the Indian 
constitutional documents of the past, survey the conditions of the present and 
suggest a future constitution — the outlines of which were published on the 
eve of Lord Wavell’s arrival 

Prof Coupland, analysing the lessons, learned m six years of Provincial 
Autonomy, rejects majority Governments for Provinces and suggests, in- 
stead, the adoption of the Swiss system of Executive, chosen by a proportional 
vote of the Legislature and sharing its stable life Prof Coupland proposes 
the same kind of solution at the Centre 

The partition of the country as demanded by Muslims is rejected by 
Prof Coupland as creating more communal problems than solvmg them 
Instead he favours regionalism as a middle way between partition and or- 
thodox federalism Provinces, possibly States, too, would be grouped m 
regions exercising such powers of Government as are inappropriate for smaller, 
scattered units save only the minimum of central national powers These 
last would be in the hands of an ‘^Agency at the Centre” representative of the 
regions as such and not directly of their peoples These j>owers would, so to 
speak, be exercised in trust by the Centre for the regional Governments 
The Central connection would be “more than a confederacy but less than a 
normal confederation ” The regions would be equally represented by their 
spokesmen voting, if required, as one regional bloc 

Prof Coupland is attracted by the idea of regional division accordmg to 
the mam water systems of the country giving India four regions — Indus and 
Ganges Deltas (Bengal and Assam), Deccan, etc , two of which would have 
Hmdu majorities and two Muslim 

Continuing review of Prof Coupland’s “Future of India” and the 
problems of the Indian constitution suggested therem, the Times dealt with 
some questions contiected with the structure and functions of the Central 
Government as well as the obhgations of Bntam 

Equality of Ilmdu and Muslim Regions at the Centre would, of course be 
vitiated, says the article, unless the Regional representatives act as delegate- 
blocs, which is what Prof Coupland suggests Does it further imply that 
they must represent the majority commumty m the region ^ In any case, 
the article pomts out bloc vote disfranchises at the Centre, the minority m 
each region, whether communal or other A bare majority of two sm^er 
regions can command a 50 per cent vote at the Centre, though representmg 
fewer than a ^th of the total popidation takmg a bare majon^ of all but the 
largest legion, one-third of the population can swing a two-thirds majcaity 
at the Centre 

“Representation would further be distorted,” says, the Times ^ “if States 
are considered as partners with provinces in regional federations Their 
representaitves would go to the Centre with the same mstructions as provin- 
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cial representatives ^hich would mean, for example, that iepresentati\es of 
the Nizam would be instiucted by the huge British-Indian Hindu ma 3 ority 
of the Deccan Region These paradoxes demonstrate the difficulty of giving 
arithmetical expression to the pimciple of Bhndu-Muslim equality, which 
must sureH be accepted ” 

“A solution must be found”, continues the article, “along the lines of 
minimising the weight of the functions laid upon a formal constitutional 
Centre Prof Coupland advocates a ‘weak’ centre m the sense of a Centre 
with restricted range of functions, but the proposal burkes the question 
how strong the Centre should be to exercise those functions Tariff and 
Currency policy can dominate all economic affairs Defence must needs 
embrace everythmg m an emergency Thus, mere pruning of the Federal 
List by itself is no solution We must look to the nature of the functions 


themselves and the mechanism through which they are exercised ” 

The article then goes on to suggest that a whole range of vital questions 
should be withdrawn from the field of government as normally understood 
“If we are to avoid the dilemmas and deadlocks of a straight approach to 
formal constitution-making at the Centre, we must see how far the affairs 
of common concern of all-India, including Defence, Foreign Policy, and 
Communications as well as Currency and International Trade can be conducted 
either bj^ technical bodies with the minimum of political superstructure or 
as elements in a wider system in which it is of secondary importance whether 
India takes part as a smgle political entity or as several ” 

Concernmg Britain’s responsibilities, the article says “The first 
part of this responsibility is to be discharged m the constitutional settlement 
itself, Britain’s obligations to the people of India or to special groups of them 
to whom she is pledged Prof Coupland shows that defence is part of a 
wider problem of security of the Indian Ocean Region and that settlement 
with the States is a problem in state-craft rather than contract The touch- 
stone IS, the British power should identify itself not with States as such, 
but with the best in the States and with the States’ best interests Like- 
wise, obligations to mmorities cannot consistently with our policy of self- 
determmation for India, be discharged by retaining special powers of inter- 
vention or even appeal They can only be discharged through our 
ratifying a constitution which is accepted by the communal leadeis 
themselves as providing inherent political safeguards for their vital 
int^ests Prof Coupland approves the idea of a declaration of communal or 
cultural rights to be embodied m the constitution, but it is a very moot 
point whether these so-called rights can be expressed in such a form as to 
make a declaration worth more m practice than a piece of paper ” 

The article concludes “The first and most onerous ot all Britain’s 
mspoDsibilities is to bring about a state of affairs in which an agreed Indian- 
tmmed constitution is possible To imagine that by some change of heart 
mter the war is oyer, the chief parties and communities will be more ready 
to agree even on the character of the constitution-making body than they are 
now, while the unif^ng force of external danger is still at work, is, surely to 
British power must work strenuously, through Indian 
^ ^ change over from dependence to Independence, 

and from stepping stone to stepping stone, from point 
or agreement to pomt of agreement ” 

1 “ London under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 

1 Coupland referred to the Indian problem ond discussed 
for constitutional developmene In doing so he 
characterised the present deadlock as mainly communal He said that the 
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“stupidity’’ of Congress leaders was the cause of the growth of the Muslim 
League and its growing power In fact the Congress made the Muslim Lea- 
gue a great “power ” 

After the elections of 1937, “drunk Tvith victory’’ the Congress went for 
complete power and decided to smash the Muslim League in the United 
Provinces It gave an ultimatum to the Muslim League to merge itself with 
the Congiess, threatening that there would be only Congress Government 
m that Province Then the Congress launched what it described as the mass 
contact movement to bring the illiterate Muslim masses within its fold 
Thirdly, it launched an agitation for democratic control of Indian States 
and to destroy the power of Indian Princes This agitation meant further 
growth of communalism because the Princes were least commimal and lastly 
Mr Gandhi started speakmg of the Congress instead of the Indian people 
taking delivery of India from the British Government 

Prof Coupland asserted that the Congress was a predominantly Hindu 
body and its moves alarmed the politically conscious Muslims, so they rallied 
round the Muslim League To day the Muslim League undoubtedly re- 
presents the majority of Muslims who would never submit to the Congress 
domination He said that the Government of India Act 1935 was dead and 
no further ad\ ance was possible m that direction The Act was hosed on two 
wrong assunvptions^ namely^ India is a nation Whereas the truth is she is not 
a nation Secondly, Parliamentary Government was possible in India Both 
these assumptions must he abanodned immediately 

Accoidmg to Prof Coupland a solution was possible only on the basis 
of the acceptance by the Congress of Pakistan in some foim or other 

Replying to the suggestion that the Congress was losing power, Prof 
Coupland said that this was not true The Congress was the most powerful 
body in India having among otheis the support of all young Hmdus In 
any solution of the Indian problem the Congress cannot be ignored 

Replying to the question whether^he knew the religious faith and political 
affiliations of the present Mayor of the Calcutta Coiporation which was 
mainly controlled by the Congress, Prof Coupland said that he knew nothmg 
about the constitution of the Calcutta Corporation, neither the position of 
various parties in it and also he did not know who was the Mayor of Calcutta 
Sir Ernest Hotson, ex-Govemor of Bombay, did not share Prof Coupland’s 
view that Parliamentary Government had failed m India 

It is difficult to see how this fantastic scheme would cure the evil it is 
designed to remedy For one thmg, instead of two governments, — ^Provincial 
and Central, it estabhshes three, Provmcial or State, Regional and Central 
It weakens the Central m that it is made to become an agency of Regional 
Governments conducted by the block-votes of regions The block-vote 
naturally is determmed by the vote of the majority of the representatives and 
therefore it disfranchises the minority Thus in the Northern two regions, — 
the Indus and the Ganjetic valley, the Hmdu vote is suppressed while in the 
southern, the Deccan and West Indian, the Muslim vote is suppressed in the 
Central Government Again m the four regions which must comprise the 
eleven*'provinces which is the provmce that is too small to be able to transact 
its own affairs and therefore requires the aid and mtervention of the Regional 
Government The smallest of them, Smd and Orissa leaving alone the 
North West Frontier which is a strategic provmce, are clearly not smaller 
than Switzerland which is divided mto 22 cantons, each canton being a fe- 
derating unit of the Swiss Federation A Swiss canton is no bigger than one 
of our Tahsils in India 
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\nd ^hat are the departments in the existing Federal list which could be 
made o\ei to the Regional Governments ^ not External Affairs, nor Peace 
and "Wai, nor armaments and expeditions, nor currency and coinage, nor ex- 
change, nor Railways, Post and Telegraph, nor Customs, nor Income-tax 
^hich IS being administered by the Provinces There is hardly a portfoho 
Tvhich could be cut off from the existing centre and made over to an inter- 
mediate concoction which is neither fish nor flesh, nor good dall-bhat 

Mother Island gave independence to Dominions of its own race befoie the 
middle of the 19th Century At the beginning of 20th century, it gave to 
South Africa — ^Boer race In 1931, the Statute of Westminster gave legal 
status to the position of the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations It was not an 
end but it was a begmning ‘‘This great Act supplied as nearly as could be a 
constitution for the British Commonwealth of Nations ” 

IVIr Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for India, who spoke at the 
meeting of the East India Association stated, *T have time and 
status again in Parliament and outside expressed the view that our 
particular type of constitution — m which the executive is dependent 
from day to day upon the support of the majority in the legisla- 
ture, which m its turn may be entirely dependent on the decrees 
of a small party outside — ^is not suited to Indian conditions ‘T suggest 
that the whole Indian deadlock is largely due to the assumption on 
the part of leaders of all paities m India that this particular solution which, 
by trial and error, we have discovered in this country is the only one A good 
deal of anger and heat of the Indian controversy may be due to the fact that 
obviously possible alternative solutions will not occur to people as long as 
they can only get out by one particular aperture ” 

Prof Coupland, m his speech, said, *Tndia cotdd not reach nationhood 
unless agreement coiild be reached between the Hmdus and Muslims of British 
India and, secondly, between the provinces and the States The cause of the 
widenmg of the gulf between the Hmdus and the Muslims was immistakable, 
he said, ‘Tt was due to the Congress Party’s desire to take the British 
Government’s place by itself If this was the national desire on the part 
of the revolutionary nationalist organisation, the Muslim League’s reaction 
to it was also natural, for it meant a permanent Hindu raj not only m the seven 
Hindu majority provmces, but also at the Centre il^ther than that, the 
League, with the bulk of Muslim opinion behind it, has committed itself to 
Pakistan ” 

Regarding the working of the present constitution, Prof Coupland 
observed, ‘‘It had been proved that parliamentary government of the old 
British t^e had proved unsuitable to Indian conditions It was widely re- 
cognised m India that one-party government must give way to a coalition 
government and that smce the expectations of the authors of the 1935 Act 
had not been fulfilled, a coahtion government should be made statuotry 
under the new constitution Parhamentary Government had also proved 
unsuitable, because, in the absence of a well-estabhshed party system, it 
exposed the executive to persistent attempts in the legislature to overthrow 
it ’’ 

Professor Coupland pomted to the Swiss Constitution as meeting both 
these pomts ‘Tt provides that all major cantons should be represented 
in the federal executive Substitute major parties or commumties for can- 
tons and the requisite coalition government is obtamed The Swiss constitu- 
tion also provides for a federal executive, which is elected by the Federal 
L^slature at the outset of its term and remams m office for the duration of 
that term ” 
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Prof Coupland said India needed a strong centre, but no federal centre of 
the normal kind would be acceptable to the Muslims in their present mood 
The Muslims claimed that they weie a separate nation and entitled to equal 
status with other nations — ^great or small If that claim was attained, and it 
was naturally difficult for the Hindus to admit it, the conception of Centre must 
be abandoned The principle, at least, of Pakistan must be adopted Consti- 
tutional shape must be given to the concept of an Indian Muslim nation and 
that nation must be associated with the Hindu nation on a footing of equality 

Professor Coupland’s unstinted praise of the Provmcial Governments 
undei Provincial Autonomy is worth quoting — 

“The general picture is encouiagmg Ever 5 rwhere order was maintained 
Everywhere the finances weie managed with prudence Everywhere there 
was some progress in social reform Congress achieved much more than its 
rivals m the matter of social reform, that its campaign against illiteracy and 
its scheme of “basic education” showed enlightenment as well as zeal, that 
it struggled hard to cope with the problem of debt in the villages, and in some 
of its provmces, carried out some ambitious public works Its conduct m 
discouraging and where need be, repressing communal feuds is admitted to 
have been excellent ” These legitmiate estimates aie however followed by 
an imputation to Congress, of the sole responsibility for everything that had 
gone wrong in India especially communal feud He has no word of 
criticism against a Government which had plunged the country into a war 
not her own The fraudulent offer of August 1940 and with it equally, 
Churchill’s offensive observations go unnoticed The Muslim League es- 
capes with a mild ciiticism for verbal exaggeiation while the Congress is 
damned with the verdict that it is a totalitarian party Was it wrong for 
the Congress to open its membership to every body that paid an annual 
subscription of annas four and signed its cieed avowing its ob 3 ect as Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) to be attained by peaceful and legitimate means i 
The only basis for the charge was that Congress — ^while selecting its Mushm 
Ministers did not seek them out from the lanks of the Muslim Leaguers who 
stood four square agamst Congress ideals Prof Coupland apparently imagmes 
that the war began m 1936 and in the year 1937, Coalition Mmistries should 
have been formed 

The object of Coupland’s essay in Indian constitution is to achieve the 
purposes of the Muslim League without adopting the League’s plan of vivi- 
section He tells us on the authority of Herbert Matthews, the correspon- 
dent of the New York Times, who had spent a year m India that “no influen- 
tial Muslim can be found m the key province of the Punjab who supports 
Pakistan ” He further admits that “the root of the discord was not religious, 
persecution noi fear that the Government will ill-treat minorities ” Nor 
did Coupland attach much importance to the list of Congress Government’^ 
misdeeds, such as was drawn up by the Muslim League To him the bug- 
bear IS the absence of a homogeneous population Was there, we ask, m 
Canada a century ago such a homogeneous population, or for that matter m 
South Afiica*^* He would, therefore, provide for statutory coahtions and laid 
down the theory that Provincial Executives must be stronger than the Legis- 
latures in the interests of stability He quotes the troubles of pre-war 
Italy and France as due to the Legislatures being stronger than the Executives 
in support of his proposition But as we write these hues (Novembet, 1948), 
may we not quote the case of U S A where the RepubhcanS got the better 
of the Democrats in recent elections (1943 and 1944) and where the Executive 
supposed to be stronger than the Legislature was embarrassed by hn adverse 
Senate — ^which is the House that really counts m the American Legislature^ 
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It was good that ]\lr Ameiy declined to express an opinion ‘‘since the futuie 
constitution was mainly a mattei for Indians ” At the same tune, he stated 
that “Ml Coupland's immensely ‘fiuitful suggestions' were addressed to 
India " Indeed it must be remembered that though Piofessor Coupland 
was a non official, yet his association with the Cripps’ Mission invested him 
with a semi-official capacity And too these “immensely fiuitful sugges- 
tions ’ weie the considered alternative to the Act of 1935 against which 
Ml Amei> himself had spoken time and again, as unsuited to India, urging 
that the youngei generation should make a genuine search for a different type 
of constitution Loid Hailey, however, did not fancy the fruittulness of 
these He found something “very artificial” in the four regions and obscurity 
in their functions He saw “an element of unreality” m the proposed constitu- 
tion and opined that the Professor “had gone too far m attempting to meet 
the mathematics of communalism ” Nor did he approve of the relative 
weakness of the Legislatures against the strength of j^ed Executives He 
regarded a weak Centre as a misfortune Piofessor Ernest Barker took the 
strange view that Democarcy was not the majority rule but a rule by com- 
promise between the majority and the minority as in the 18th century He 
said he was attracted by “regionalism” but it tended to remain an airy idea 
m lYench and British speculation “You cannot solve political difficulties,” 
said he, by changing political counteis and he wondered whether the re- 
ference to Switzerland was really fruitful and asked “may not Indians feel 
there must be responsible cabinets 

The reader may be interested in a study of the comparison of Right 
Wmg and Left Wmg in Politics and note that India quite reahzes that the 
great strength of all Right Wmg parties is the fulness with which they realize 
that an mterest is more compel^g than an idea Conservatives may have 
their reserves about Disraeh and the late Lord Sahsbury about Churchill 
or Chamberlam The great source of their authority is that when the battle 
has to be fought they are all soldiers in the same army Franklm’s aphoiism 
that they must hang together or else they will be hanged separately is realized 
by them 

That IS the lesson the parties of the Left have yet to learn Its mood is 
doubtless a progressive one It is united in support of Mr Churchill as War 
Premier, but the nation has not made up its mind about the instrument or 
even the procedure through which mnovations have to be made 

Accordmgly well may it be asked whether in pronouncmg a condemnation 
of the principle of responsible government and its apphcation to India, the 
test has been sufficiently long Not a word was said on the failure of the 
scheme that obtained in Britain for over a century — ^not a Governor nor the 
Viceroy has uttered one syllable of condemnation or even criticism of Pro- 
vmcial Autonomy The very League which has smce become so vocal and 
wodferous as to rouse the sympathy of Professors that receive scholarships 
•and Secretaries of State that leceive salaries was silent throughout the 27 
months of Congress rule m the 6 or 7 provmces On the top of it Professor 
Coupland admits that he attaches no value to the list of misdeeds furnished 
by fjje League Why then this elaborate untried and unjmown scheme, which 
if it emanated from India would have been condemned outright 

Professor Coupland’s view that one-Party Government should make 
way for coalition governments m the provinces, is apt to be nusleadmg in the 
way it IS stated The Provmcial Congress Gk>vernments were never one-party 
gov(Sj?pments They were governments formed by the party one out of the 
several — that contested and succeeded in the elections We suppose this is 
thev do m Bntam m normal times The Professor condemns m India 
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what he would recommend for Rngland His substitute is really alrm to the 
Government model His statement that there is no party system m India 
IS wrong He would make coalitions statutory and to this extent approaches 
the German model in that he reduces all distinctive parties mto the statutory 
party and mcidentally he makes the part greater than the vhole 

In effect then, not one had a good word to say about the new idea of 
Regionalism, neither the left {Tribune) nor the centre {N S N ) nor the right 
{Times) neither the Indian Civilian (Lord Hailey) nor the British M P (Sir 
Edward Grigg), neithei politician, nor professor (Earnest Barker) But the 
fact remams that the proposals were framed under high patronage The 
Britisher wanted to keep before the world’s -vision, the fact that Hmdusand 
Mushms were two different hostile groups, and wanted too to show that the\ 
were irreconcilable While here m India, Lord Linlithgow was m his an 
song, smgmg the praises of Federation and earlier of geographical umtj, 
there m England Mr Amery was encouraging a professor to frame new pro- 
posals which, as they turned out, would only complicate Indian polity and 
achieve the purposes of Pakistan — ^not by territorial di-vision mto two unions 
but by territorial and commercial dismtegration of India mto 4* divisions and 
so equahzmg the majority with the mmonty at the Centre If the object of 
these complicated proposals was to equalize the votmg strength of the Hin- 
dus and Muslims at the Centre, why did not Coupland and Amery frankly 
and fearlessly say that the next step m the constitution which should be the 
final step, would only be taken provided the two commumties agreed upon a 
half and half voting strength m the Central Government ^ "^^y this cir- 

cumlocutous way of effecting division on a communal basis really, though 
it looks territorial in outline ^ Whether Cupps said it was to be provmcial 
secession or whether Coupland said that it was to be regionalism, the purpose 
of both was the same, — ^namely to expose the Indian differences to public view, 
pubhc ridicule and public condemnation India’s pohtical malady like 
Bengal’s food scarcity was man-made and the one effective remedy was to 
withdraw the hand that spread the infection Then would the limbs of the 
nation so disinfected, come together and co-operate as one body pohtie 
Instead of proposmg this straight remedy. Prof Coupland aggravates the 
distemper and proposes a trea-tment which is merely symptomatic and tern- 
poiizing and not radical or rational What India wants is a strong. Central 
Government, not one which has parted with some of its functions to the new 
regions and others to a new International agency and between the two is 
content to retam the name and form without the substance 

American and Swiss models which have been so highly praised as suited 
to India are roundly condemned by Prof Beni Prasad Says he ‘"The 
suggestion is open to grave objection The Swiss collegiate Executive of 
eight mmisters, practically equal among themselves and elected by the 
two chambers of the Legislature m joint session for a period of three years 
with eligibility for re-election, is absolutely subordmate to the legislature in 
policy and law-makmg It has the merit of representing the French, German 
and Italian groups of cantons m the Federal Executive but that is a conven- 
tion capable of reproduction into the Parhamentary system The Swiss 
President of the Executive normally does not exercise much power — b. 
feature which is hardly suited to Indian conditions The relationship of the 
Executive to the Legislature imposes on the latter a burden which can be 
borne by it only m a coimtry Like Switzerland — small, conservative highly 
educated, free from serious mequalities m the distribution of wealth and 
neutralised m mternational law It is significant that the Swiss type of 
Executive failed, whenever it was -transplanted abroad, for instance, m the 
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State Gtovemment of Prussia, Bavaiia, Saxony and the other German 
States under the Weimer Republic (1919-1988) and, partially, in the Irish 
Free State after 1922 If the Swiss model is adopted m India under an 
appomted Got emor-General or governors, the Cabinet will labour under the 
additional disadvantage of serving two masters and run the risk offalhng 
between two stools 

Nor is the Indian soil better smted to the American system under which 
a president is elected, nommally by a college of electors, actually by the entne 
body of voters, for a period of four years and is not responsible to the legis- 
lature The expenenee of the last one hundred and fifty years has revealed 
that the system renders co-operation between the executive and the legis- 
lature difficult, necessitates extra-constitutional bridges between the two, 
throws too much power mto the hands of party-managers and impedes swift 
and decisive action Here, agam, the retention of the Governor-General 
or Governors would mtroduce a serious detraction from the very prmciple of 
responsible government If the pohtical head of the Indian Executive 
under the so-called Presidential system is selected by the Governor-General 
or the Government, he would approximate to the position of the Chancellor 
under the German Imperial constitution or that of the Mmister-President 
under its proto-type, the Japanese constitution 

Two further considerations deserve notice In the first place, neither 
the Swiss nor the Amencan model has a bearmg on the communal tangle 
It will leave the Hmdu-Mushm problem untouched The Swiss and the 
American models must be judged on their mtrmsic merits as constitutional 
devices, their suitabdity to the political climate of India and their utihty 
for the tasks of social and economic re-construction that he ahead It is 
irrelevant to advocate them as solutions of the co mmu nal difficulties with 
which the country is confronted Secondly, it is premature to pronounce 
Parliamentary government unsafe for India It was tried m the majority 
of the Indian provmces only for two and a half years — an interval too short m 
any case to justify a verdict of failure As a matter of fact, the parliamentaiy 
executive achieved some excellent reforms and imtiated some note-worthy 
pohcies m spite of grave handicaps There is something too academic in 
imposmg new brands of executive or legislature on a country which has been 
familiarised during recent years only with Parliamentary government and 
deserves a chance of adaptmg it to its needs through constitutional amend- 
ment, legislative enactment and convention Indian political experience 
since 1937 cannot be held to have proved that a parliamentary government is 
unworkable m the country What it has demonstrated is that the next 
step m constitutional development ought to be coalition government m these 
provinces as well as the centre It is only after a fair trial of coalition 
cabinets that further steps will emerge mto view It is through such trial 
and error, through experimentation in terms of needs clearly revealed by 
practice that constitutions have developed m Britain, the United States 
Australia and other states Neither India nor any other country can afford 
to jump from one type of legislature or executive to another m quick succes- 
sion without giving any of them a chance to unfold all its possibilities ” 



CHAPTER XXXI 
Pains and Penalties 

Public anxiety became mtense over the places and conditions of deten- 
tion of Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee In March 1943, 
the followmg information was elicited m the Assembly 

The provision for the expenses of Mr Gandhi and those detamed with 
him m the Aga Brian’s palace amounted to about Rs 550 a month, w-hile that 
for the members of the Working Committee amounted to Rs 100 a month 
each, said the Home Member Sir Regmald Maxwell in reply to Mr K C 
Neogy in the Assembly 

There was no restriction on the receipt of articles of comfort by 
Mr Gandhi, or the members of the Working Committee or on the books and 
periodicals which they were allowed to receive, if on exammation they were 
found to be unobjectionable, the Home Member added A large number of 
books, etc , had m fact been reaching the prisoners m question 

Neither Mr Gandhi nor the members of the Working Committee were 
peimitted interviews either with relatives or friends In the case of members 
of the Workmg Committee this rule had been strictly enforced In the 
case of Mr Gandhi the rule was relaxed during his fast m February last year 
when a large number of friends and relatives were permitted to visit him 
and again lecently when relatives were allowed to mterview the late Mrs 
Gandhi, durmg her illness, on which occasions Mr Gandhi was also of course 
present Two members of the Workmg Committee, Dr Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr Jairamdas Daulatram, were detamed m their own provmces and the 
Home Member had no precise information 

The treatment of pohtical prisoners all over the country gave equal 
concern to the public The rigor of the earlier months was relaxed and letters 
and interviews were generally allowed, the former some months later and the 
latter long after Sometimes, the pohticals and the goondas who were 
rounded up, were kept together as m UP Generally speakmg medical 
advice was scanty and bad There were complamts about clotihmg and 
shoes to political prisoners who were treated on a different footing to the 
detenus Various scales of expenditure were allowed to detenus of different 
categories and family allowances voted, varied over a wide range m different 
provmces and m the same provmce m different districts and for different 
persons, for no known or conceivable reason beyond the personal equation 
of the officers concerned which undoubtedly gave rise to diverse vagaries 
Khan Abdul GaflPai Elhan’s arrest as well as his later condition m jail 
gave rise to serious anxiety, as it was stated that force resultmg m several 
bruises was used in regard to the former and callousness was shown m regard 
to the latter Punitive taxes were freely imposed m the different parts of the 
country and collected in some places through stem measures 

In his Presidential address to the twenty-first session of the All India 
Medical Conference, Dr Jivraj N Mehta dealt at length with the grievances 
of prisoners Recounting the touchmg mcident when he was exammmg 
Kasturba, he remarked that Gandhiji was disallowed to speak with him by 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, who had little humanity at heart Narra- 
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ting the lail conditions, he diew public attention to the gross inadequacy of the 
medical facilities pioTided in jails to prisoners and detenus “The sanitaiy 
conditions vteie unsatisfactory in several jails There was so much conjes- 
tion that the health of the prisoneis and detenus suffered Medicines weie 
not easily available and sanction had to be obtained ” He also remarked 
that the so-called milk that was supplied to them contained 50 per cent water 
and at times 70 per cent which is unfit for human consumption 

Speaking of jails m general, he observed “In the jails of the Punjab 
and the U P for example, not even sufficient clothing was always available 
for the prisoners and detenus to ward off the rigours of severe winter m those 
provmces ” These observations were of a promment doctor who had spent 
nearly three years himself in jail 

In the Punjab, it was stated that security prisoners could not write 
letters longer than 20 hnes This came as a twin sister to the rule that they 
could not write letters m Hindi Conditions m Ferozpur Jail were anything 
but desirable Insanitary surroundings, want of drainage were factors in 
addition to the usual drawbacks and defects 

The Mimster in charge of Jails was not allowed to visit the Fort in which 
political prisoners were confined Mr Manoharlal, the Minister concerned 
asked prisoners “Are you not allowed interviews as yet The idea was 
that the Premier was m charge of the Chief Secretary 

In the Punjab, released prisoners were placed under highly compro- 
mismg restrictions and M L A ’s who were fiee could not attend the meeting 
of the Legislatuie One member challenged the order — broke it and won. 
m the courts 

In Kolhapur an outrageous event happened m that a woman was strip- 
ped of her clothes in the presence of husband and children and in regard to 
these serious allegations against the Kolhapur State Pohce Sub-Inspectoi , 
Mr B G Kher demanded an independent political enquiry in the following 
statement — 

When I was at Kolhapur m Hecember last in connection with the con- 
ference of the Praja Paxishad workers, the subject which considerably agi- 
tated the public mind was the ill-treatment by the Kolhapur State police 
of a woman, named Mrs Kashibai Hanbar, with a view to extort information 
from her about her absconding son, who was wanted by the police By a 
resolution passed at the Kolhapur State Workers’ Conference on the 9th 
December, 1944, a committee was formed, consisting of Mr M D Shrashthi„ 
Mr Tendulkar, Mr Karmarkar and Mr Y N Deshpande, aU well-known 
Vakils of Kolhapur and a report submitted about the allegations made by 
Mrs Kashibai Hanbar This committee held its mquiry and prepared its 
report on the 5th January, 1945 It was published, together with a supple- 
mentary report on the 15th February, 1945 

“It appears from the report that the conclusions at which the Committee 
arrived are that the Fouzdar Ingavle stripped Mrs Kashibai of her clothes 
m the presence of her husband and her children and beat her mercilessly 
The Committee holds that there are grounds to believe that further atro- 
cities were committed The pohce officer m question was actually found 
guilty of havmg assaulted two other persons m the case, and was reduced to 
Jamadar after a departmental inquiry Then the Praja Parishad workers 
approached the Prime Mimster with the request to hold a judicial inquiry 
into the incident by appomtmg an mdependent judge but their request was 
refused As in my opmion there are good grounds to believe that the police 
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officer m question \\as guilty not meiely of an ordinary assault on the hus- 
band of the woman and other persons but more lepiehensible conduct, I 
addressed a letter to the Prime Minister of Kolhapur State on the 15th March 
1945, of which the concluding paragraphs read as follows — “I am told that 
not only the public of Kolhapur but also a considerable section of the public 
in British India fully believe that the complaint is substantially true that 
it IS true is beyond question the Sub-Inspector in question behaved in the 
most brutal and barbarous manner 

I would, therefore, request that, m order to restore confidence m your 
administration of justice, you should direct that a judicial inquiry should be 
held m the matter by an independent judge The conscience of aU civilised 
men and women is shocked ’’ 

Here is a report from London of the case “Amidst pre-occupations 
naturally arising from war, the British public still displa^^s the keenest 
interest in purely domestic matters, especially such questions as the proper 
administration of justice This week, there has been sharp popular mdigna- 
tion over the High Court’s castigation of three Justices of Peace — ^two women 
and a man — at Hereford who, sitting as juvenile comt, ordered an eleven- 
year old boy to be birched for some boyish misdeed 

Reviewing the case on apppeal and quashmg the conviction, the Chief 
Justice said these local Honorary Magistrates had not only disregarded all 
rules laid down for the conduct of such cases in juvenile courts, but had 
done everj’thing wrong they possibly could Another appellate Judge 
said the woman chairman’s affida\it on the case made the matter worse 
and the whole affair was outrageous 

A writ for damages has been issued on the boy’s behalf against the 
Justices and Mr Herbert Moirison announced in Parliament yesterday that a 
public mquiry into the whole conduct of the case will be held by Lord Justice 
Goddard In the meantime, the Justices concerned will not act Public 
uproar over the affair continues with columns of editorial comment and pages 
of letters It has become a catcse eelehre The Lord Chancellor has required 
the Justices’ attendance in London for mterview with him and when court 
action IS heard, the whole nation will almost forget the war in its absorption 
in the case^ The episode again proves that people and courts in this country 
rigidly msist that justice must not merely be done but must manifestly be 
seen to be done ” 

The cases of whipping ordered by Magistrates ran mto thousands as 
explained by Mr Amery m the Commons and the complacency, one had al- 
most said, the levity, with which the subject was handl^ in relation to India 
stood m glarmg contrast with the sense of horror, nay tragedy that character- 
ized its treatment in England as seen from an event which occurred during 
this War A boy aged eleven was sentenced by a Bench of Magistrates of 
whom two were women, to whipping There was at once a furore raised m 
the Parliament Herbert Morrison suspended the execution of the sentence 
The Lord Chief Justice summoned before him the Magistrates for mterroga- 
tion and the three Magistrates were suspended The Home Secretary pro- 
mised an investigation of the whole affair That is how self-govertling 
nations regulate their penology but in India it is not a science nor is Govern- 
ment a humane organization 

It would be mteiesting to compare the levity with which whippmg 
sentences were awarded m India with the seriousness with which even m the 
army whipping was viewed 110 years ago 
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Soldier Politician 

The stoij goes back to 1832 and the Refoims Bill S tv as a soldier 
dutiful and meticulous m the observance of discipline which prohibited him 
from taking part m politics Anonymous letters were sent out of the bai racks 
hovever on a demonstration day m Bnmmgham in favour of the Befoim 
Bill S came across an anti-Befoim ncTvspaper while on sentiy and wiote 
out a reply to the pi ess The handwriting was identified, the man mstead 

of being hauled up for it, was given an unmanageable hoise to iide and when 
aftei hard effort he failed to manage it, gave it up as such He was put into 
the guard loom, arrested, and questioned by Major Wyndhan, admitted his 
authorship and was delcaied guilty of treason but was punished for dis- 
obedience of the sergeant to ride the horse, he was summoned to a court 
martial for tieason and within 10 minutes, was ordered 200 lashes m the pie- 
sence of his regiment, was given 100 and as a young soldier was excused the 
rest He had only one suppressed groan He said he would make this 
known better all over England ‘‘This shall be heaid of yet I shall make it 
as public over England as newspapers can make ” It became public, an 
enquiry was held and it was decided that Major Wyndhan had acted injudi- 
ciously The King expressed his regret that an officer so free from reproach- 
ment, should have been so deficit m discretion £ 50 was offered to him for 
sittmg for an effigy He took enough money from Public to get his discharge 
from the aimy 

The tragic story of Rifleman Clayton’s imprisonment and death furnishes 
an object lesson in discipline or the lack of it and m medical examination and 
its inefficiency An unfit man of 40 was passed into the army, kept there 
where he steadily deteriorated, and still under certificate of fitness for punish- 
ment, sent to the Detention camp more or less dying on his feet from tubei- 
•culosis Sir James Grigg, Secretary for War, piomised to set upaHighCouit 
Judge with jury, preferring it to a military couit The case which ended 
the previous week at Kent assizes with verdicts of guilty against the two 
non-commissioned officers from the Gillingham Detention Camp, shocked 
public opmion They were charged with manslaughter of a most unfortxmate 
private soldier, a cripple aged 40, deaf and tuberculous Both weie sentenced 
because the person was sent to detention as medically fit for his punishment, 
received m camp as equally fit and requuing only medicine and duty 
{Manchester Guardian, July 9, 1943) 

The Rev R R Keithan whose name is familiar to students of Congress 
iusto3^ as that of an American Missionary who had in a previous movement 
shared a smilar fate,— was, when he was attending the Students’ Christian 
Camp at Chengelput, was served with an order of exteimnent by the Madras 
^venraent from the Madras Presidency under Rule 26 of the Defence of 
India Rul^ He left for Bangalore forthwith He was externed from 
Mysore and in leaving India made the followmg statement — 

We are asked to leave the land which we love, have served and now 
claim as our own From many parts of India your kind thoughts and pra- 
yers have poured m and deeply touched us May we assure you of our 
heart-felt appreciation and determmation to carry on the work for India no 
matter where we are For nearly 10 years, we have given ourselves to con- 
stmctive work m Indian villages and slums We have tried to direct youth- 
ful and enthusiastic energies mto creative channels and not without result 
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The Allied nations are in grips with great forces of e\ il We righth 
claim to be fighting foi the greater freedoms of life and that these must 
become universal, especiallj^ in our own India We believe that most people 
are con\ meed that a just and durable peace must be built only upon the great 
constructive and creative forces of life, truth and lore At least, we are of 
strong conviction that such peace cannot be built upon the basis of violence 
and dishonesty that have been so conspicuoush associated with Nazism 
Although we could not conscientiously take part in any violent attack on 
Nazism, yet in view of the great sacrifices on the part of millions in the Allied 
nations, we have felt compelled to implement such effort through means in 
which we do believe That seems to be our present crime for which we 
understand we are to be deported We welcome any suffermg that may lead 
to the more abundant life for all that will brmg us to a fuller reahsation of 
truth We know your praters and blessings aie with us And we look 
forward to that happy dsL^ when we ma;^ again return to >om midst ’’ 
Detenus 

It IS a clear understanding in administration that when a person is not 
tried in a Court of Law but is simply ordered to be detamed whether he is 
rich or poor, he must be granted a suitable allowance for the mamtenance of 
himself and his family During the Individual Civil Disobedience Movement 
not only weie no allowances given to the vast majority of detenus but the 
maintenance charges allowed to the detenus m Madras stood at annas to 
detenus of Division II and annas 4 to those of Division I After eighty 
detenus had gone on hunger-strike in the Vellore Central Jail for 19 days, the 
amounts were raised to annas 4 and annas 8 respectiv’ely, while only a few 
less than half a dozen out of 250 detenus received family allowances ranging 
between Rs 5 and Rs 35 a month The detenus allowances were since 
raised to Rs 1-4-0 and Rs 1-12-0 per detenu 

During the years 1942-43, however, the policy relating to allowances 
showed a slight improvement In Madras 1B5 detenus received allowances 
ranging from Rs 15 to Rs 100 while in Bengal a less niggardly policy was 
followed mamly on account of the fact that for years there had been off and 
on thousands of detenus and the principles of their treatment had been fixed 
on a scale not altogether parsimonious or grudging The abnormal rise in 
prices of rice in Bengal to 8 or 10 times the normal prices, necessitated a 
serious revision of the scale of allowances and in June 1943, the Government 
of Bengal decided that “subject to the condition that the allowance granted 
to a family should, in no case, exceed that part of the security prisoner’s in- 
come of which he is depiived by reason of detention 

Much of the most harrowing tale relates to the arrest and detention of 
Shrimati Amrit Kaur, sister of Raja Sir Mahara] Singh and the tale may be 
told m an authoritative account of what happened 

“She was arrested at 8-30 p m at Kalka She was informed that she 
was to be taken by car to Ambala Jail and was allowed to take with her, her 
bedding roll, a bag contammg her spinning wheel, her Bible and Gita which 
she insisted on takmg and her brass vessel for drinking water Her smt case 
containing her clothes was not allowed with her as she was told that she was 
sure to be sent to Lahore — ^the only jail for women detained or sentenced for 
more than one month in the Pimjab, within a day or so She was, however, 
never sent to Lahore and had to manage for a month on one change of clo- 
thes She was landed in Ambala Jail at 1 a m or so and taken to the Women’s 
ward Its filth was indescribable The excreta of pigeons and rats by the 
dozen were her constant companions There was a foul smelling latrmeinthe 
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living loom vhich she refused to use on hygienic giounds There was no- 
vhere to bathe except in the open No lepairs had been done for ages — laige 
pieces of mud plaster weie falling away One such fell on her shoulder one 

but she escaped with only bruises There weie no food airangements foi 
hex aftei being arrested at 8-30 pm She was given badly cooked thick 
chapati with equally badly cooked unclean dal served cold and in a filthy 
platter at 1 p m the following day She was unable to eat it The same 
thing was giv en again at 5 p m and again the performance was repeated the 
Qext day On the third day, she was so hungry that she tiled to eat the 
bread but with disastrous results to her inside On the fourth morning, the 
Jailor had pity and gave her 2 ounces of milk from his own house for which 
she was grateful Within a week she had to be put on the hospital list and 
from then onwards she began getting a little milk and some vegetable and a 
loaf of bread daily The medical authorities were her salvation After 3 
weeks’ sohtary confinement, five co-workeis from Lahore including the 
brave Satyavati of Delhi were sent to keep her company They were not 
allowed any books to lead, no newspapers and not a scrap of paper on which 
they could write When the othei sisters came, they demanded that then 
food should be cooked m their own little courtyard They were given thals^ 
katoras and glasses and were altogether much better off from then onwards 
Arrangements were also made for a bathing room inside It seemed in the 
first mstance, Shrimati Amrit Kaur was to be treated as an ordinary crimi- 
nal and therefore the Superintendent, etc writh all the goodwill in the world 
(which they certainly had) were unable to do much On three occasions 
when the other sisters were not there, her morning meal w^as forgotten to be 
given to her ^ After about 8 weeks she was reduced m weight by over a 
stone and was served with an order to leave the 3 ail and escoited by police 
and left in her own house, strictly mterned m it for over 20 months She 
lost her brother while m jail Her letter to hei sistei-m-law was not even 
allowed to be sent ” This is a tale that the nation would never forget 
And with this tale is associated the episode of Mr Penderell Moon, i c s 
When his letter to a brother of Shrimati Amrit Kaui was censored and 
he was asked to explain, he prepared to resign and felt he had not seived 
India long enough for a pension 

There was agam a serious failure promptly to release a prisoner acquitted 
in appeal in the Punjab, the story of which would make interesting reading 
were it not for the callousness involved in it 

During the question hour in the Punjab Assembly S Sohan Singh Josh 
asked on behalf of S Teja Singh Swatantra if on a revision petition made by 
S Rajwant Singh of Gujerat District, the Lahore High Court reduced his sen- 
tence from three years to one year on August 27, 1948, when S Rajwant 
Smgh was himself present and whether he had already undergone more than 
one year mclusive of the remission on that day (August 27, 1943) He further 
asked if the warrant regardmg the reduction of the sentence was sent to the 
Lyallpux Jail on October 4th, 1948 and why so much delay was caused 

Wiile replying m the affirmative to the question Sir Manohar Lai said 
that the delay, which occurred m the course of transmission of the reduction 
warrant was due partly to the absence from the station on account of vacation 
of the Sessions Judge, who was to issue the necessary revised orders to the 
Jail authorities and partly to the up-to-date information being not available 
m the office of the Sessions Judge about the jail m which the prisoner was 
confined at the time 

The state of affairs as revealed m the questions and answers on the floor 
of the Bengal Legislature was appalling and the enquiry was on every one’s 
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lips as to what the Ministry would do The Premier of Bengal stated in a 
brutally frank mannei that any promises in this behalf (Enquiry mto Midna 
poie affairs) by his predecessor in office did not bind him Fazlul Haq’s 
promise of an enquiry was repugnant to the then Governor late Sir John 
Herbert who not only put his foot down upon it but also undoubtedly re- 
garded it as one of the piomment reasons for terminating his Premiership 
The growing atrocities alleged on both sides, people and police, against one 
another called for a vigilant enquiry and Sir Nazimuddm’s vacillation as 
revealed in the complete answer he gave on the floor of the House 

“So far as the Pohce are concerned, I am prepared to enquire and if 
there are any excesses ” and demanded of the other side as to what 

they would do “to help stoppmg murders, kidnapping and extortion of 
money ” 

While the Government of India were constantly emphasizing the view 
that the detentions were preventive and the position v as e\ en mentioned in 
the charge sheet presented to the detenus, the Premier of Bengal repl;^ mg to 
the motion of Mr Humayun Kabir to make the lot of detenus more bearable 
said that the assistance given to the family of a detenu “should be of such a 
character as not to do away with the deterrent character of detention One 
thing that kept away a man from pursuing subveisne activities was his 
knowledge that the deprivation of his income would cause hardship to his 
family ” Obviously an Indian Premier of an autonomous province was out- 
Maxwelling Maxwell 

In Bihar, Orissa and Madras a roving commission was appointed to go 
mto the cases of detenus who chose to provide memoranda representing their 
position xmder the new ordinance In July 1948, when the Central Assembly 
met Mr K C Neogi, brought to the attention of Government the report that 
he had heard about the existence of a certain underground vault in the 
Delhi Fort and the confinement of certain political prisoners therein and 
he wanted Government to clear up the matter but the Home Member ap- 
parently took no notice of the enquuy, at any rate, he made no reply to it 
on the spot 

The cells were constructed m 1941 They were about 16 feet below 
ground level, but m front of the cells was a space at least 28 feet wide open 
to the sky Since the cells did not receive the direct rays of the sun they were 
somewhat dark, but they were of good size and sanitary, and were quite suita- 
ble for detention for short periods of persons who were under mterrogation 
It was for that purpose alone that they were used 

To a question put by Pandit Kunzru Mr Cornan-Smith said prisoners 
could not be kept for more than one month ordinarily and m no case could 
they be kept for more than two months 

The votmg on Mr N M Joshi's amendment askmg for appointment of a 
committee for the review of cases of detenus resulted m a tie oi 89 against 39 
and with the President’s casting vote it fell through 

The Bombay Government’s order under the Crimmal Law Amendment 
Act on Bachhraj and Company m January 1943 mformmgthemof their inten- 
tion to forfeit the smn of Rs 72,800 as the Government were satisfied that the 
money was mtended to be used for the purposes of the A I C C , was challeng- 
ed before Mr Mark Noronha, Chief Judge, small causes The Chief Judge 
held that two other petitioners who claimed to be primary members of the 
Congress were not aggrieved parties and later confirmed the confiscation 
order 

The Additional City Magistrate, Poona, sentenced S R Biwalkar to 
SIX months’ R I and fined him Rs 100, m default two months’ further R I 
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for being in possession of a copy of the Gujarati \ ersion of the proscribed boqk 
Quit India 

Shantaram alias Hanumanta Anant Gumasta Deshmukh belonged to 
Khanapur, District Sataia, arrested m August, 1942, relatives got no news 
of him since Till August 1944, people at home waited for news and saw 
then the District Magistrate, Satara, who told his wife and brother-in-law 
that Shantaram would be released and return home m 2 months As the 
relatives were waiting for the news assured, they got a letter of the news of 
his death Then of comse, the relatives could not believe it and asked the 
Jail authorities for his clothes, which they were informed weie buried with 
the body Shantaram’s brother-m-law sent all this information to Rabhai 
Mandhk, m L a , who wrote to Jail authorities (I G P ) and in one month 
received a reply to the effect that on 19-12 1942 Shantaram died m theBelgaum 
Central Jail At that time, an epidemic of gastro Enteritis was prevalent 
in the jail and Shantaram fell a victim to it The news of his death was 
sent to his wife through a letter to the P S Inspector of Vitta Taluka on 
13-12-1943 (one year after) The news that the clothes were buried with the 
dead body was wrongly given in this letter and regret was expressed over it 
The dead body was burnt The letter of the news of the death was never 
received by the wife nor did the Vitta P S Inspector inform his family, and 
the fact that the District Magistrate wrote that Shantaram would return in 
2 months shows that he too was not informed 

The Civilians 

Evil fate rode over the Civihans in this war Mr Nigam of Ballia was 
reheved of his office along with his DSP Mr Riazuddin while Day of U P 
under like conditions got a job in Jeypore The former two were removed 
as per a commumcation dated, Benares, February 26, 1944 It is believed 
that the Collector had ordered some Rs 50,000 worth currency notes to be 
destroyed Mr Penderel Moon, i c s , Punjab, foi writing a letter to Smt Ami it 
Kaur’s brother about her bad treatment and refused to receive a pension 
Mr Blair of Bengal was asked to resign for writing against the Bengal Go- 
vernment A Madras Civilian, Secretary to Government, was transferred to 
an obscure place for a letter to his wife not received by her, from some one, 
in which a reference to war was said to have been made Mr Lai, i c & , 
Punjab, got a decree in the Punjab High Court against his dismissal by Go- 
vernment Mr R K Patil, t c s , C P , resigned as he did not agree with 
Government’s policy m the movement Several other Civilians were hauled 
up for reasons unconnected with the movement 

Two boys of 8 years of age were imprisoned m the Rajpipala State m 
August 1942 for sabotage and they contmued m prison till December 1044 
and later still 

Mrs Aruna Asaf Ah had against her a case for alleged disobedience of 
the Chief Commissioner’s orders directing her to appear before the Superin- 
tendent of C I D Police within 10 days beginning from September 7, 1042 

Mrs Asaf All failed to appear before the Superintendent of C I D Police 
and she was later on declared an absconder 

At an auction held of the belongmgs of Mrs Asaf Ah who was declared to 
be absconding, a Baby Austm car was sold to the highest bidder of a little 
more than Rs 3,500 

So was her house sold for Rs 20,000 
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Lala Feroze Chand, formerly Vice-President of the Servants of the Peo- 
ples Society, Lahore, who had been m detention since August, 1942 was taken 
from the Sialkot Jail to the Lahore Central Jail L Feroze Chand vas 
handcuffed 

Shn Jai Prakash Narain is a well-known Sociahst That he had radical 
differences with the Congress m point of the means of attainment of Swaraj 
as embodied m the Congress creed (Article I of the Constitution) and in regard 
to the technique, was evident from the letter attributed to him while he was 
in Deoil When the Deoli Camp was broken up and the inmates were sent to 
their respective provinces, Jai Prakashjiwassentto Bihar and detained m the 
Kazan Bagh Central Jail, from which however he made his escape on Novem- 
ber 9, 1942 A heavy puce was put upon his arrest and by degrees it reached 
the figure of Rs 10,000 At one tune, he was leported to have escaped to 
Nepal, later he was reported by the Bengal Mimstiy as having been in Bengal, 
but left the province by the tune the C I D learnt about his ai rival Fmallj , 
he was arrested in October, — ^by whose orders or in which province. Govern- 
ment would not reveal In the end, howevei, he was kept in custody in the 
Punjab The Punjab Government stated that he was being given the treat- 
ment of ‘A’ class prisoner On the 7th November, an attempt was made to 
move an adjournment motion in the Punjab Assembly but it was disalloTved 
on the 9th November A Habeas Corpus petition was filed in the Lahore 
High Court in his behalf The petition undei the Habeas Corpus m respect 
of Jai Prakash Naram’s arrest had curious sequelae in relation to his counsel 
The immediate arrest of Mr Pardiwalla, an advocate of the Bombay Bai 
who had travelled all the way to Lahore to file the aforesaid petition was 
followed by another Habeas Corpus petition in respect of the latter’s arrest 
but he was released withm three days Government did mdeed beat a 
brave letreat, especially after the severe remarks of the Chief Jusitce of the 
Punjab High Court that they would take serious notice if they were satisfied 
that an Advocate m question was really arrested only for discharging a pro- 
fessional duty, namely filing the petition on behalf of Jai Prakash Narain 
With regard to the latter, affairs took a sudden turn when three weeks before 
the petition was due to be heard by the Lahore High Court, the Advocate 
General informed Jai Prakash Naram’s lawyers that the Law under which J P 
Naram was arrested was changed from Defence of India Act to Regulation III 
of 1818 This would obviate all scope for Habeas Corpus proceedmgs posted 
to 15th December, 1948 When the Advocate-GeneraTs petition was ad- 
mitted by the Lahore High Court, a curious conversation took place between 
the Chief Justice and the counsel for the detenu On December 7, the 
Habeas Corpus apphcation filed by Smt Purnima Bannerjee on behalf of 
I P Narain was dismissed by a Division Bench, consistmg of the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Trevor Harries, and Justice Sir Abdur Rehman 

An additional circumstance invests the Pardivala case with peculiar 
interest Two days after he was arrested, he happened to see a C I D 
Inspector m Jail to whom he handed an apphcation to be presented to the 
Punjab High Court which dealt with his unlawful and unexplamed anest 
This application did not reach its destination Apparently, the Police had 
no charges against him and must have been hard put to it to explam theu 
conduct and he was released in two days It need hardly be pointed out how 
the release of Mr Pardiwala, four days after his arrest and the change of Law 
from Defence of India Act to Regulation III of 1818 in the case of Jai 
Prakash Narain showing up as they do, officialdom in all its unabashed 
nakedness The non-transmission of the apphcation reminds one of a parallel 
event that took place in respect of a Captain in England which was severely 
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commented on ^\hen it finally ^\ent before Justice Humphreys m the King’s 
Bench Dnision and ^\hich resulted in securing an apology from the Home 
Secietar\, Sir John Andeison and e\oked the following remarks in the 
judgment 

‘‘Some one 'whose name the couit had not got and whose petition 
they did not know, mtercepted that document and did not forward it 
to the court to whom it was addressed That official thought that was 
not the proper way to put it before the court It was no business at all 
of that official to form such a conclusion It certainly was a piece ol 
great impeitmence on his part to take on himself to do what he did ”*** 


Verily out of e'vil cometh good but sometimes more than expected 
One good result of Pardiwala’s arrest was that the High Comt of Lahore on an 
in\ estigation of the matter of his petition to them from jail, not having been 
forwarded thither, discovered that that was not the only petition so dealt 
with and called up all pending petitions from prisoners in jails and from Go- 
vernment A second but far more important piece of good was that an adj ourn- 
ment motion to censure the Central Government for its “reign of terror” was 
successfully carried on the 9th of Febiuary, 1944 aiisingout of the arrests of 
Lala Vaijnath of the Agra Bar and Mr Pardivala of the Bombay Bar foi 
ostensibly no other reason than that they were appearing for the accused in 
several political cases 

An offshoot of the Pardivala case was that the three Police Officers 
had been prosecuted foi contempt of court because they had not transmitted 
the petitions of Pardivala to the High Court Mr Bobmson, Special Superin- 
(C 1 ) ^iid Mirza Asdaq Baig, Sub Inspector of Police 
(C I D ) were held guilty of a technical, though not a substantial contempt ol 
court in Pardivala case, by a full bench consistmg of the Chief Justice, Sii 
Trevor Harries, Mr Justice Abdul Rashid and Mr Justice Abdur Rehman, 
in the Lahore High Court 


As the case agamst Mr Wace, DIG Police (C I D ) was not pie&sed the 
petition agamst him was dismissed by then Loidships 

In this trial Mr Robinson, Superintendent, CID (Special Branch), 
S course of his exammation stated that he was acting on behalf of the 
JJlG and claimed that he was fully entitled to act as he desired In ans- 
to the qi^stion whether it was the piactice of his department that one 
omcer acting for another could destroy a letter addiessed to the officer con- 
cerned, he said he could not give any general reply iUl that he could say 
was that in this particular case he was acting for the D I G He did not attach 
any mportance to the letter m question as he knew that there was a docu- 
ment addressed to the High Court To a further question whether he thought 
that he was entitled to destroy it, he said “I thought that it was meant for 
askmg for his release and as Mr Pardivala had been released there was no- 

^ foolishly had that document destroyed knowing 
t was addressed to the High Court I was trying to save worry to 
concerned mth those letters because the release order had been 
passed and the person had actually been released ” 

occuxxed m England which showed up the Defence 
M S^Jsh case, -that of S^eshVaidyamay be taLnasacasem 

L^w nf broi^ht under the operation of the Conscription 

Law of England but he resented He was finaUy discharged from the army 


of Justice Humphreys 
ween the Executive and the Judicial ” 


see the section headed 


“Warfare bet- 
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by the Couit of Appeal One cuiions point w as that he as refeired to by the 
New Statesman (Februaiy 19, 1944) as “a Muslim by creed and a Mahratta bv 
lace and as a spirited man whom any aimy would wish to lecruit as a willing 
soldier ” “But he is an Indian patriot” says the writei, “who resents the 
tact that his country was pitchforked into this war without her consent 
Accoidmgly, he refuses to serve Legally he was liable to conscription 
But compulsory service was never imposed on India On moral and pohtical 
grounds that constitute a strong case not mdeed of formal exemption, but 
for a tacit decision to lea\e him alone ” Public opinion was a good deal 
outraged by this case and in the end he was discharged 

Mosley 

The contrast between conditions m England and m India regarding 
political prisoners was well brought out by and may furthei be studied in 
lespect of the way in which Herbert Mornson, the Home Secretary released 
in November 1943 Sir Oswald Mosley and his wife against the outcrv of the 
populace foi their detention as contrasted with the way m which Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, Government of India contmued to keep some 19,000 
secuiity piisoneis and detenus against the outcry of the whole Indian popula 
tion for their immediate release Oswald Mosley, who by the way, was a 
Socialist at one time and was the son-m-law of that prancmg Pro-consul of 
India, Loid Cuizon, became, in due couise on the death of his father who was 
a baionet, a Black Shirt and Fascist, the acclaimed leader of British Fascists 
and friend of Hitler and Mussolini and a baronet himself There is some 
thing chimerical and grotesque m setting at liberty the avowed friends of 
Fascism in England and putting m prison the avowed enemies of Fascism in 
India 

While the Home Secretary in Britain was disclaiming all pre 3 udices of a 
political character in dealing with the Fascist leader, Sir Oswald Moslem’s 
case and avowmg that his decisions were not wholly judicial, here in India, 
Sir Regmald Maxwell and some of the minor lummaries m the Provinces were 
openly and xmabashedly swearmg by ‘political reasons’, by saying that until 
the Bombay Resolution of the Congress of August 1942 was withdrawn, 
Congress leaders could not be released But more, the Punjab Premier 
went the imconscionable length of declaring in March 1943 that those detenus 
who were released on medical grounds, would have to go back to jail on 
recovery and in the meantime could not attend a session of their Legislative 
Assembly when they were members of it It was obvious then that where 
Sir Oswald Mosley was for medical reasons released, even such reasons would 
not count with the Punjab Premier who went farther than Herbert Morrison, 
the British Home Secretary Where detenus fall ill in jail, and were released 
on medical giounds, it must be presumed that it was the jail life that brought 
about the illness and only freedom from its rigours and, with it the free play 
of the emotional factor m addition to physical aids and diet and medicines 
would brmg about a cure But accordmg to the Punjab Premier, Sir Khizar 
Hyat Khan’s dictum, the prisoner w^io fell ill, too ill to recover in jail, should 
on release and recovery, return to jail — only to fall ill agam ^ And he must 
have known that a second illness is always more drfi&cult to recover from 
than the first, if a recovery be possible at all Very often, English bureau- 
crats and IxidiBJcijohukums m India quote Enghsh practice as supportmg their 
conduct against democratic usage and custom Apparently, they justify 
repression on the basis of their principles of security and deny freedom to 
their own people on the basis of their (latter’s) serfdom ^ 
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Jin interesting complication ensued, in connection "witli the arrest of the 
Xagpui Editor foi pubhshing m the Nagpur Times and the Hitavada what 
pm ported to be the giounds for the detention of some of the C P detenus in 
Jubbalpore as furnished to them by Government When the case was 
actuallj on trial m May, 1944, it was discovered that these grounds could 
not be cited m the court even by Government in lefeience to a trial Accoid- 
ingly at the last moment the concerned ordinance (the sub sections to Section 
11) had to be and were amended 

Underground work 

It may be lemembered that Gandhi in his tiuly inspiied speech m Bom- 
bay on August 8th said “Let there be no secrecy Secrecy is a sin 
There should be no undergiound activity ’’ This caution and warning may 
be contrasted with the view of Piesident Roosevelt when he speaks of the 
underground workers m his Christmas broadcast (1943) 

“It has been oui steady pohcy and is ceitainly a commonsense 
policy that the right of each nation to freedom must be measmed by the 
willingness of the Nation to fight foi fieedom To-day we salute oui 
unseen allies in occupied countiies, undergound resistance gioups and 
armies of hbeiation ” 

If m India, an undeigioimd movement developed with which the Con- 
gress was erroneously associated by Government, the situation must be le- 
garded as one that was on all fours with the course of events the world ovei 
The veiy people that condemned this phase in India praised its development 
in France and Germany In France it is said that half the population was 
served by undergroxmd newspapers In Germany, there was a whole 
movement widespread, deepiooted, fightmg the Nazi legime Heie is an 
appeal to German rail workers to sabotage to shorten war from London on 
February 11, 1945 An appeal fiom the SHEAF to German railway workcis 
and foreign lailway workeis in Germany to sabotage Reich’s rail communica- 
tions to help to shorten the wai was broadcast m German, Dutch, 
Czech, Pohsh and French by the British Broadcastmg Coiporation Woi- 
kers were told that this was a job that required gieat courage and involved 
grave risks — “gi eater comage than was shown by Dutch lailway woxkers who 
answered a similar call in Holland There the railway strike was a means ot 
savmg the lives of thousands of Allied soldiers and has been a source of veiy 
great strength to Allied military operations ” 

It was true that anyone so working knew that his life expectancy w<is 
but 2 or 3 years and such men called themselves “Dead men on leave ” Go- 
vernments would leave no stone unturned in trymg to arrest such men as wc 
have seen in India where a sum of Rs 10,000 was fixed as a reward for in foi - 
mation leading to the arrest of such workers as Shri Jai Prakash Naiain 
The term “imdergroimd” is misleading for all suspects aie imder the “scienti- 
fic surveillance of a dictatorship whether in Geimany or Britain or India ” 
Secret Pohce cannot be conducted on a df^mocratic basis But such workcis 
have also developed their own scientific methods so as not to rouse suspicion, 
“by gomg through their daily routine of life ostensibly attached to some 
profession like Life Insurance oi motor bus driving, by not conveying messages 
except m peison, by not bmning literature unburnt or half burnt bits of 
which would fly up the chimney and betray the secret, by avoiding Post and 
Telegraph and Telephone, by evolving a code language notably of numbcis, 
by selectmg birthdays and festival days to gather friends, by joining philatc- 
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lie societies and photogiaphic clubs, by not undei going opeiations under 
chloioform lest when undef^ one might give away secret mfoimation, by 
developing a hunch foi escape in ciitical situation when being foDowed up 
by the Gestapo, by taking quick ad\ antage of a mistake of the Gestapo w ho 
enter a neighbouring house and can 5 ^ out a seaich by givmg up mvisible 
ink m favour of microphotogiaphy, by not cai lying diaiies on one’s person,, 
indeed by avoiding all diaries and slips containing addi esses of ti lends, above 
all, by not betia^ing fellow woikeis despite torture and treatment by thud 
degiee methods ” All these methods closely studied and described by Jan 
B Jansen and Stefan \\e 3 d m the AtlanHc Monthly stand in glaiing contiast 
with those of the Congiess which has condemned seciecy and in that one word 
condemned all the methods desciibed which aie but elaboiations of secrec\ 

Much of the repiession was diiected against the discoveiy of the undei - 
giound oiganization that had been despite the Congiess obviously carr^nng 
on the 1 evolutionary and subversive activities known as the “disordeis ’ 
That it was there could not be denied What could and should be denied 
was that it had anythmg to do with the Congress oiganisation The fact was, 
as pointed out by Gandhi in his letteis to the Viceroy soon after arrest, that 
the leonine violence of Government diove the people to desperate way and 
that thiough wholesale ariests of the Congiess leaders. Government seems to 
have made the people wild with lage to the point of losmg self-control This 
was perhaps not all Theie were people and parties, — how ever friendly thev 
might have later become to war efforts, who did not believ^e in Non-Violence 
and when they realized that m Gandhi’s ariest, Non-Violence itself was 
“arrested”, they thought that then belief was not altogethei amiss and ac- 
cordingly must have given vent to then pent up feelings and convictions 
The Congress was not there to “lepress” them These persons necessanlj. 
and naturally went undergiound and huge amounts of reward were announced 
for then airest 01 mfoimation leading to their aiiest Himdreds of workers 
weie wanted by Government but could not be traced They were perhaps 
secretly running their own newspapers or sheets and leaflets and these are an. 
inevitable pait of a secret orgamzation So long as a movement is wedded to 
Non-Violence, so long there is originahty but when once Non-Violence is 
shedded, the methods adopted are mere copies of the secret organizations of 
Europe In this connection, an article contributed by Anna Zajuezkowska 
to the New Statesman (June 13, 1942) would be found relevant 

“The imdei ground resistance in the German occupied countries, it is 
universally and gratefully acknowledged, has restored freedom movements- 
m those lands and Mi H G Wells in his plea for the endmg of Wintson. 
Churchill’s Pi emiership in Britain says that “the various European Royalties- 
aie now sneaking back to claim the credit and express their condescending 
appioval of the undei ground resistance movements that have sustained hu- 
man freedom through its days of supieme dangei ” 

Again The Pohsh Undergrotmd Aimy was well organized and extended 
all ovei the countiy It had strict discipline and was well supplied with 
weapons ” So ran an editorial note m the Time and (27-1 1-1948) — “not 

loi wai on a big scale but foi the secret warfare, it had to wage agamst a 
hostile army of occupation Even women belonged to this army and placed 
a heioic pait in many of its most daiing exploits The army took its ordera 
from its Commander-in-Chief m London Its operations were integrated in 
Allied stiategy as a whole 


u c voi 11—49 
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Cases ha\e occmied of the ‘Svanted” persons on \\ho&e anest, heavy 
ie^\aids 'weie placed or paid escaping from prisons or from custody Sus- 
picions that the people of tillages were haibouring them and would not co- 
operate with the Police for their arrest gave rise to drastic ordinances m 
Bihai, so late as in July 1943 when a system of coidonmg \vhole village was 
established and any one leaving the village was liable to be shot under an 
ordinance which was flamed anew Under cover of this, house to house 
searches were undertaken 

Is Vande Malar am a seditious song ^ Does it in any way infringe the 
provisions of the Defence of India Rules ^ Does it inspire people to do their 
patriotic duty for the defence of then motherland or does it provoke people 
to commit Fifth Column activities ^ 

These questions arise from the reported action of the Bombay Board 
of Film Censois who have cut out the Vande Mataram song out of a Marathi 
film, ‘^My Child ’’ 

Indeed, it appears that the proverbially indiscriminate scissors of the 
local censors have been rather busy of late 

In a Hindustani picture, “Ra 3 a” all references to Gandhiji and his ideals 
are said to have been cut out 

Is then the Board of Film Censors becoming an instrument of political 
censorship ^ 

On the other hand v^e are smpnsed to learn that an American picture 
like “White Cargo’’ has been passed without a single cut We have not seen 
this picture but from American papers we learn that it is a slander upon the 
dark races m which Indian women come in for some highly derogatoiy re- 
ferences, one of the remarks being that they marry only for the sake ol 
**bangles and saries ” 

If the restrictions imposed on some of the released Congiessmen aic 
closely looked into, it will be found that their authois do possess some sense 
of humour If the bureaucratic don’ts render life difficult, not infrequently 
they render it amusmg too I Take the case of Lala Mohanlal of the Servants 
of the People Society On the Ravi Road he can walk up to the Ravi nver 
But on the Mall Road he cannot go beyond the Post Office An abrupt 
■"^good-bye” emanating from him as the “out of bounds” area is reached has 
surprised many an ignorant friend of his Lala Mohanlal can enter the 
High Court by the back door, but he cannot enter it by the front door As 
there is no attraction foi him m its preemets, he will not mind, il the back 
door IS also barred and bolted But he may quite often feel the pinch of 
the invisible barrier raised against him on the right side of the McLeod Road 
which IS adorned with a number of picture houses He can emerge from the 
Mall Road on its left side and walk up to the Lakshmi Insurance Company 
biding, but woe betide him if he crosses to the other side He could see 
Ritz, but not *’‘Shakuntala” at Regent a few hundred yards away 
Nobody would contend that because Lala Mohanlal could not see “Sha- 
kuntala” life became an unbearable burden for him The amusement pro- 
vi^d by the restrictive order is indeed some compensation for the loss 
■suffered by him » 

^dition to the thousand that underwent the sufferings of lail, and 
me himdreds that lost health and property m the struggle for Independence, 
xh^ were tens of patriots who gave up their lives in the service of the Mother- 
land A few outstanding cases are referred to here 
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Death occurred hy sudden heart-stroke, of Mr Mahadev Desai at the 
place of his detention in Poona Mahatma Gandhi was present at the cre- 
mation 

The Government of Bombay issued the folloT^ing commumgice — 

^‘The Government of Bombay regrets to report the death at about 
8-40 a m (15-8- ’42) of Mr Mahadev Desai who was recently detained under 
the Defence of India Rules 

‘‘Mr Desai was engaged in conveisation with Col Bhandari, IMS, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, and two of his fellow piisoners when he com- 
plained of giddiness Col Bhandari advised him to he dowm and he found 
that his pulse was low and that he seemed cold Di Sushila Nair, who is 
detained in the same building was sent for and she arrived at once As the 
Civil Surgeon could not immediately be found, anothei IMS Officer was 
summoned 

‘injections were given to stimulate the action of the heart and every thing 
else possible was done to keep up Mr Desai’s strength, but he died from heart 
failure onlj^ tw enty minutes from the time w hen he first complamed of feeling 
unwell 

“Mr Mahadev Desai, was cremated in the afternoon near the place of his 
detention after all proper arrangements were made in accordance with the 
wishes of Gandhiji, who was present at the cremation ” 

The following biographical sketch was published in the Bombay Chromcle 
by Syed Abdulla Brelv i — 

“Mahadev Desai was born about 50 years ago m a village in Olpad Taluka, 
Surat District Having graduated from the Elphmstone College he jomed the 
office of the Oriental Translator to the Government of Bombay While 
serving in the Bombay Secretariat he attended Law Classes and passed his 
LL B examination He left Government service and foi two or three years 
he practised as a lawyer m Ahmedabad Not finding Law congenial he joined 
the Bombay Provmcial Co-operative Bank as Inspector of Co-operative 
Societies This work brought him in touch with agriculturists in many 
parts of the Province, particularly Gujarat, and, while he was domg this work, 
about 1916 he came under the notice of Mahatma Gandhi and was attracted 
to the latter and soon becam one of the earliest mmates of the Sabarmati 
Ashram He began work with Mahatma Gandhi as his Private Secretary and 
he died as such He commenced his journalistic career as Assistant Editor of 
Young India and Navjivan when the latter were taken over and edited 
by Mahatma Gandhi m 1919 In 1920 he went to Allahabad to edit the 
Independent, but was soon sent to jail He was, agam, imprisoned m 
1930 and 1982 He was with Gandhiji m Yeravada Jail when the latter 
undertook his memorable fast 

In 1981, he accompanied Mahatma Gandhi on his trip to England to 
attend the Round Table Conference During the last quarter of a century 
no one came into more mtunate touch with Gandhiji than Mahadev Desai 
who was his constant compamon m his travels throughout the country 
Mahadev was present at the innumerable mterviews Gandhiji granted to all 
sorts and conditions of men and women, and meticulously took down notes 
of these interviews He took down verbatim reports of all speeches made by 
Gandhiji at pubhc or informal meetmgs As Private Secretary from day to 
day he dealt with the volummous correspondence of Mahatma Gandhi 
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Theie \vere few impoitant public oi mfoimal conferences which the Mahatma 
attended at which Mahade\ T:vas not piesent During the last few yeais a 
consideiable pait of his woik as Piivate Secietaiy to Gandhi]!, was shared 
b\ him Tvith Pjaielal and otheis Few had imbibed Gandhi] I’s philosophy 
so thoioughly as Mahadev and none had won his confidence so completely 
as he It was not, theiefore, suipiising that Gandhiji entiusted to Mahadev 
man} important missions which involved negotiations with high officials 
As a mark of the great confidence that Gandhi] i had in Mahadev as an mtei- 
preter of his philosophy, he appointed him as editor of Harijan His de\ o- 
tion to Gandhi]! was as touching and unselfish as it was firm and deep To 
Gandhiji Mahadev was, mdeed, more than an apt and able pupil, moie than a 
son What his death means to him one can but dimly realize India has 
lost a sincere and devoted son He leaves behind his widow and a son 
Then great sorrow is shared by the country 

To many as to the present wiitei his death is the loss of a deal fiiend 
The late Kanai^^alal H Vakil, Mahadev, Vaikunth Lallubhai Mehta and the 
present writei were constant companions at college The friendship giew 
with years 

Mahadev loved liteiatuie He wiote foicibly and, often, beautifully 
He was the authoi of seveial books, of which the latest was a biographical 
appieciation of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

Follow mg IS the text of Mahatma Gandhi’s wire to Sewagram Ashram 
legal dmg Mahadev Desai’s death in detention near Poona — 

“Mahadev died suddenly Gave no indication Slept well last night 
Had breakfast Walked with me Sushila (Dr Nan who also m detention) 
and ]ail doctois did all they could but God had willed otherwise 

Sushila and I bathed body lying peacefully covered "with flowers incense 
burning Sushila and I lecitmg Geeta (Shri Bhagwatgeeta) Tell Durga 
(Mahadev Desai’s wife), Babla his son, Sushila his niece No soriow allowed 

Ciemation taking place fiont of me Shall keep ashes Advise Duiga 
remam Ashram but she may go to her people if she must hope Babla will be 
brave Love Bapu ” 

“One of the most moving memoiies”, said Saiojmi Devi “I have of 
Mahatma Gandhi is on his last sei vices to Shii Mahadev Desai after his death, 
which took place within a few minutes 

With tremblmg hands Gandhi] i insisted on bathing the body with his 
own hands He spent nearly an hour in annomting the body with sandal 
paste It was with his own hands that he set fire to Mahadev’s body On 
the third day it was he who performed the final ceremony 

Just as Mahadev passed away, Gandh]i was called from another coiner 
of the buildmg He came and called, ‘Mahadev, Mahadev,’ but theie was 
no response Then Kastuiba said, ‘Why don’t you respond Mahadev, 
Bapu is calling you 

But it was all over The spiiit of the beloved disciple had aheady passed 
beyond the reach of his master’s voice ” 

It was decided in 1945 to laise a suitable memorial in honour of Mahadev 
and raise foi the purpose 52 lakhs of rupees In connection with the second 
anniversaiy of Mahadev’s death Gandhi made a stirring pronouncement — 
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^*The only fitting serv ice that I can lender to Mahadev’s memor^^ is to 
complete the "s^ork i^hich he has left behind him unfinished, and to make 
myself worthy of his demotion — obviously a more difficult task than merely 
raising a fund for his memoiial It can be fulfilled only through divme 
grace 

“ The 15th of August is the second anni\ ersary of Mahadev I>esai’s 
death Two or three correspondents ha\e administered a gentle rebuke 
The following is my paraphrase of the gist of their remarks — 

‘ You have become President of the Kasturba Memorial Fund Trust 
Mahadev renounced e\er^ thing for your sake and even laid doTvn his life for 
3 ^ou He died at a much younger age than Kasturba, and yet, how much 
he achieved in that relatively short space of time ^ Kasturba was venl\ a 
sail, but while India has pioduced many satis ^ all will admit that it has pro- 
duced only one Mahade\ If he had not chosen to throw in his lot with you, 
he might have been living today His talents would have enalbed him to 
achieve front rank distmction as a ser\ant and man of letters He might 
ha\ e even been rich, brought up his family m all material comfort, and pro- 
vided his son with the hightest education Instead, he chose to merge him- 
self in you You regarded him as > om son May I ask w hat you have done 
for him *5* ’ 

® These sentiments seem to me to be natural, the contrast between the 
two is too striking to be missed Lite still lay before Mahadev as ordinary 
standards go He aimed at Imng up to a hundred years The amount of 
material that he had piled up in his \ oluminous notebooks called for } ears of 
patient laboui to work up He had hoped to do all that He was a liv mg 
example of the wise who live and woik as if they were boin to immortality 
and everlasting youth 

‘‘To Mahadev’s admirers, I can only offer this consolation — that he lost 
nothing by his association with me His dreams rose above scholarship or 
learning Riches had no attraction for him God had blessed him with a 
high intellect and versatile tastes But what his soul thirsted for was a devo- 
tional spirit 

“Mahadev’s external goal was the attainment of Swaraj, the inner, to 
fully realise m his own person his ideal of devotion, and if possible to share the 
same with others The raising of a material memorial to the deceased’s 
memory is outside my scope That is a task for his fnends and admirers to 
take up Does a father initiate a memorial for his son ^ I was not res- 
ponsible for the Kasturba Memorial If the friends and admirers of Mahadev 
set up a committee to raise a memorial fund and invite me to become its 
president and give guidance for its proper use, I shall gladly accept it 

“The laismg of funds is good and necessary But a sincere imitation of 
Mahadev’s constructive work is better The monetary contribution to a 
memorial fund ought not to be a substitute for the more solid appreciation ” 

The second calamity that befell the Congress was the premature demise of 
Begum Zulaikha Khatoon, the wife of Maulana Abul Elalam Azad She 
was not m the best of health when the Maulana was arrested m Bombay 
and the Maulana bore up the sorrow arising from her continued illness with 
toititude and equanimity The last days of the Begum’s illness were agoni- 
zing to the helpless recipients of the news in their imprisonment as to the 
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dying patient Slie 'was 45 years of age at death and had heen ill foi two 
\ ears A tribute to her by Maulana Saif Siddique is given here — 

Begum Zulaikha Khatoon, the wife of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
vas married to this illustrious son of India at a very tender age and lust from 
that tune up to the end of her life she had all along been a faithful and devoted 
%\ife to him 

“ Hei great husband because of his i evolutionary tendencies and political 
bent of mind was constantly plaj^ing with fire, facing severe trials, hardships 
and sufferings Natuially the troubles of her husband were affecting hei 
the most and indeed she had the stamina to bear all those troubles with re> 
markable patience and fortitude — qualities which are generally so common in 
that sex Her life was not a life of ease and comfort She was bom of a 
rich and well-to-do family but she died in poverty and amid hardships, al- 
though her husband was admittedly the most conspicuous and most illus- 
trious personage in the country 

‘*On Thursday, 8th April last, her medical adviser Dr Majumdar lost all 
hope for her and came out of her room in an exceedingly pensive mood 
The doctor said if Maulana Sahib could come to her she would surely revive 
energy to bear this attack At about 11 p m she all of a sudden revived some 
strength and requested to be fixed up in a sittmg posture She was made to 
sit up and she began to talk wath each and every one of the family and ser- 
vants and asked pardon from them all for the troubles they had to undergo 
because of her illness The attendants were all delighted to see that she was 
gammg energy and was taking a better turn 

^‘She looked towards the door and enquired whether the Maulana Sahib 
had come Bemg informed m the negative she sat quiet with closed eyes 
She promised some bounties to the servants She asked the Quran to be 
recited and the recital continued tiU she breathed her last at 6 a m on 
Friday morning ’’ 

The death of Begum Zulaikha Khatoon, wife of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, President of the Indian National Congress, was condoled by the citizens 
at a largely attended meetmg at Mahomed All Park in April 1945 in Calcutta 
The circumstances of the Begum’s death would remain a painful memory 
for Indians for generations to come, observed the Hon’ble Syed Nausher 
All, Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, presiding over the function 
Standing m reverential silence, Hmdus and Mussalmans, representing 
every pohtical party in the province, adopted the resolution condoling her 
death and sympathising with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad m his bereavement 
There was unfortunately anothei bereavement of the Congress President 
In Bhopal on December 30th, 1943, death occurred after a protracted 
lUness of Abru Begam, sister of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President 

The funeral was attended by Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal and 
leading personalities of the State The deceased settled down m Bhopal and 
was a promment worker for the cause of Bhopal women, whom she repre- 
sented on several occasions at the sessions of the All-India Women’s Confe- 
rence She was the Secretary of the Bhopal Ladies Club for a number of 
years and was also closely associated wnth the Red Crescent Society started 
by Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal to provide comforts and amenities 
for the Indian troops serving abroad 

Mr S Satyamurti of Madras passed away on the 28th March, 1943 
He had been arrested in August 1942 before he reached home, on his return 
feom Bombay and his death was a direct sequel to his arrest and transfer to 
Amraoti 
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It IS hard to believe that this young friend passed away He had an air 
of perpetual youth about him His eloquence of expression and ebullition 
of spirits, his sobiiety of 3 udgment standing in contrast with his \olubility of 
speech, his courage of conviction and steadfastness of purpose, are abiding 
virtues that picture him eternally befoie our \ision and make it difficult for 
his many friends to realize that he is no more 

Ml Satyamurti was one of the most prominent Congress leaders not only 
of South India but also of the whole country He was born on 19th August, 
1889 He was educated at Maharajah’s College, Pudukotah and Christian 
College and Law College, Madias He was Advocate of the Madras High 
Court and Senior Advocate, Federal Court, India He first came to promi- 
nence durmg the Home Rule days of the first Great World Wai of 1914-18 
He was a member of the Madras Legislative Council fiom 1923 to 1930 and 
was a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly since 1935 He was 
Mayor of Madras Corporation in 1941 He visited England m 1919 as mem- 
ber of the Congress deputation and again in 1925 on behalf of the Swarajya 
Party He was also a Member of the Senate of Madras University He was 
President of the South Indian Film Chambei of Commerce and President 
of Indian Motion Picture Congiess He was also first Secretary and subse- 
quently Deputy Leader of the Congress Paity m the Assembly and Secretary 
and later President of Tamilnad Congress Committee He went to prison four 
times in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement m 1931, in 1932, 
m 1941 and again in 1942 On all occasions his health suffered in jail In 
1941 he was released from jail owing to illness IVIr Satyamurti was a stiong 
protagonist of Parhamentary activity and on seveial occasions m the past he 
successfully took a leading part m the agitation in favour of Council entry by 
Congressmen He was also a very popular, fearless and powerful platfoim 
speaker and as Deputy Leadei of the Congress Party in the Assembly, 
he took promment part m debates and his orations were hstened to with 
respect and fear by officials 

In the domain of India’s politics and her striving for national emancipa- 
tion, death has exacted a heavy toll from its votaries and while they are 
alive, life has entailed equally heavy sacrifices on them Politics after all is 
ordinarily for the well-to-do man or the man who can command the necessary 
money for his purposes, and when one does not fall into either category, 
pohtics becomes a highly nsky and embarrassing game betraymg its devotees 
into narrow and mtricate situations Nevertheless thousands of young men 
sacrificed during these 25 years, their famihes, interests, their own health and 
prospects in life and not a few came perilously near the danger point to their 
probity and their veij^ existence Satyamurti was one of those who would 
have loved to be of service to his country as a Minister in charge of a Pro- 
vmce or a department But fates decreed otherwise In the coming years, 
tens and hundreds of mmisters will have come and gone, but the names that 
abide in history, in the valhalla of national heroes and martyrs would be of 
those who sincerely strove for the common good, sheddmg all thought of self, 
and cherishmg their very wants and embarrassments m life as the forces that 
shaped the national destiny and hastened its early realization One Imgermg 
thought arising from Satyamurti’s death was that he was driven 90 miles 
in a rickety bus from Nagpur to Amraoti without any supply of drinking 
water on the way in that hot month of August He simply collapsed for 
even then he had paialysis of the legs m four days which ultimately prov- 
ed fatal 

Shnmati Kasturba Gandhi after prolonged illness passed away 
in perfect repose on the 22nd February, 1944 at 7-30 p m at the Aga Khan 
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palace in the pie^ence of hei last son Devadas, her lifelong companion the 
IVIahatnia and a numbei of famil;^ friends and Bhaktas who along with 
thousands in the counti j used to address her as Bn In spite of the restraint 
incidental to a place of confinement, however exalted and luxuiious it may 
be a bundled fi lends and admirers of Gandhi were present at the funeral 
which was the second to take place in the premises 18 months after the sudden 
and piemature demise of Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s light hand man Un- 
like Mahade\, Ha passed awa> neither suddenly nor piematuiely She was 
iipe in years as well as rich m sei vices to the nation She had been for de- 
cades the proud and happy recipient of the ardent affection and the deep 
esteem which a de\ oted nation tendeied at her feet 

Kastmba was but a few months j^ounger than her husband They 
grew together and spent more than half their life (74 years) in voluntaiy 
celibacy Their childien and grandchildien in the immediate ciicle of family 
ties, the mmates of their Ashram in the next concentric circle and their 
millions of countrymen and countrywomen constituted the eternal bond of 
attachment between the two, inspired their common endeavour m life and 
programmes of action and engrossed them m the intense scivice of society 
and humanity Kasturba was a true partner wnth Gandhi m the honouis of 
life, in the affections of the people and m the rigours of renunciation and absti- 
nence voluntarily undertaken and nobly sustained Nor did her husband 
make it easy foi her to beai herself heroically m the midst of the exacting 
standards of the am adopted by them, for he was like a watch dog by her 
side ever vigilant and never condoning m the enforcement of the principles 
of aparigraha which is the cardmal basis of then changed life His non- 
observance of secrecy was at least once her crucifixion in public Yet she 
comforted heiself with that dignity, reserve and modesty which are the age- 
long virtues of Indian womaidiood whose one ideal is not the assertion of 
equality and independence but self-absorption in and complete identification 
with hei spouse Is it the performance of a Yagna, the leading of the life ot 
nn anchorite, the courting of jail, jes, there she was with him, not to reason 
why, but always to do and die And die she did m his aims in a jail on the 
JMakashivaratri day m the Uttarayan — a privilege that falls to the lot of few 
women in the woild In honour of the memory of Kasturba the Council 
of State adjourned foi half an hour and the Sind Legislative Assembly for 
15 minutes Likewise did the Bombay Corporation and various other 
bodies signifying their maik of honoui by resolutions and adjournments 
An appeal foi a memoiial to Kasturba promoted by the public asked for 75 
lakhs but seemed 120 lakhs, an unprecedented event in Indian History 

The fatal illness of Shnmati Kasturba gave untold anxiety to Gandhi 
on account of the conduct of Government Doctors like Ji\iaj Mehta who 
•examined the patient were not allowed to talk to him and a consultant doc- 
tor was not allowed to spend the night m the critical moments inside the 
■"‘palace’’ bemg asked to stay in the motor cai outside all night awaiting any 
urgent calls The mental agony to Gandhi was so great that he asked either 
that Kasturba be let off on parole or himself be transferred elsewhere to avoid 
his tormentation of spirit 

It IS amazing to be told m this connection as we weie told and the 
American public were solemnly told by Sir Giri]a Shankai Bajpai that “at 
various times, the Government considered her release for health reasons but 
she wished to remain with her husband and her wishes were respected Fur- 
thermore, living on the premises, she has the benefit of care from an eminent 
doctor living on the premises ” The wonder is that never had truth been so 
recklessly perverted as in this statement In India, Government news 
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did not go beyond stating that even if she had been consulted in regard to hei 
release, she would have piefeiied to remain ^\here she as Sii Girja Shankei 
out-Maw. elled Mave\\ell and has brought eternal disgrace upon the chaiac- 
ter of Indian officialdom 

One strange feature in regard to the condolences on Kasturba’s death 
vas that the leader of the Mushm League, Mi Jinnah did not sa\ a word 
And yet there was nothing strange in that because he had not earlier said a 
word on the murder of Allah Bux 

The death occuried at Lucknow on 14th January, 1944 of Mr R S 
Pandit, husband of Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, sister of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and former U P Minister 

Mr Pandit had been suffermg from pleuris;^ with effusion for the past 
three months Mrs Pandit was at her husband s bedside Mr Pandit’s 
body was taken to Allahabad foi ciemation 

Ml Pandit, who was a member of the U P Assembly, was 51>eais old 
Besides his wife, he leaves behmd three daughters — ^Rita, Chandralekha 
and Nayantara, the latter two being students in the Umted States 

Mr Pandit was arrested durmg the August disturbances and released 
fiom the Central Jail, Lucknow, on October 8, 1943, on giounds of health 
The late JVIi Pandit was a profound Sanskrit Scholar, unassuming m 
manners, devoted to his countiy and self-sacrificmg in spirit and ser\iees 
On April 19, 1944, Di C Vijayaraghavachaiiar, a former Piesident of 
the Indian National Congress, who had been ailing for some tune past, died 
at his residence He was aged 94 and leases a daughter, a grandson and 
two grand-daughters 

Dr C Vijai'aragha^achaiiai had a full political career of o\er 50 >ears 
both in his own piovmce ol Madias and the whole of India He first became 
publicly known when he appealed to the Madras High Court against a sen- 
tence of ten j^eais’ R I passed on him by a lowei couit for his alleged impli- 
cation in a Hmdu Muslim not at Salem He won the appeal and fought 
for all his fellow accused who also got a reprive 

Dr Achanar drafted the Congress ‘‘Declaration of Rights” (1918) and 
was President of the Congress in 1920 and of the Unity Conference at Alla- 
habad He took part m the All-Parties Conference which resolved on the 
boj^cott of the Simon Commission and led to the settmg up of the Nehru 
Committee and its lepoit He was also a former President of the All- India 
Hindu Mahasabha 

Di Achanar w as a member of the Madras Legislative Council from 1895- 
1901 and of the Impel lal Legislative Council from 1913-16 

Thinker, nationalist and mtemationalist, he believed m the League of 
Nations and all it stood for even after its humiliation 

In Benaies on April 24, 1944 the death occurred of Mr Shivprasad Gupta, 
foundei of the Kashi Vidyapith and the JnanMandal and some time Treasurer 
of the Indian National Congiess He constructed the Bhaiat Mata Mandir 
and in the early days of the Benares Hmdu Universit\ he used to accompan;^ 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to collect funds Mr Gupta, who was 61, 
was bed-ndden wnth paialysis foi 12 years 

The death occuired m the early hours of 16th March, 1944 of Mr V Ram- 
das Pantulu, a member. Council of State and Piesident, AU-India Co-operative 
Institutes Association and Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Association 
He was the leader of the Congress Party m the Council of State 

Amongst othei serious losses to the nation was that of Shn Ramananda 
Chatteriee Foi 35 years, his name had been a household word m the world 
of political and liteiary consciousness He was never a Congressman in the 
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stiict sense of the teim but his sympathies were always with the nationalist 
mo"vement — and theiefore naturally wnth the Congress And. the Congress 
itself looked upon him as a patriaich whose ciiticisms on all national problems 
weie charged with keen discernment, obvious unpaitiality and wide outlook 
Tow aid the latter days of his old age, however, he thiew his weight on the 
side of the Hindu Maha Sabha That a kattai Brahmo like Ramananda 
Babu saw the need foi the Hmdus to gathei togethei under a communal 
bannei doubtless proved that leligious affiliations and political allegiances 
might well stand apart but when the wide sympathies of universal biothei- 
hood were somewhat limited by the circumsciibed outlook of communal 
sympathies in a notable public charactei like Ramananda Babu, the trans- 
foimation was big enough to airest the critics’ attention, if only to seaich 
out the cause for so imexpected and even so incompatible a change The 
Communal Award of 1932 was a difficult pill to swallow and except those 
who would neither ingest it nor egest it but keep it bobbing up and down in 
the glottis, the vast bulk of nationalist Hmdus had to make their choice 
Becide they did as Babu Ramananda Chatterjee had done, when in spite of 
his nationalism m politics and Brahmoism in religion, he set his own sails 
to the fierce winds of the Hindu Mahasabha This apait, Ramananda Babu’s 
contiibution of service to the giowth of the Indian nation, its political free- 
dom and economic deliverance and its philosophical insight and cultural 
outlook, its multifaceted renaissance and manifold genius, marks him out as 
an outstanding patriot of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries fit to take 
rank with the great men of India — ^Victorian age like Rabmdra Nath Tagore, 
Ananda Mohan Bose, Siuendra Nath Banerjee and Swami Vivekananda 
Many were the deaths of patriots that took place either in the jails or 
just aftei releases on medical grounds, a detailed account of which could be 
correctly obtained only from the piovmces But a most shocking event 
took place in Sind which deserves particular notice Allah Bux the ex- 
piemier of Sind was shot dead on the 14th May, 1943 at Shikarpur He 
was the President of the Azad Muslim Conference 

On receipt of the news of the murder of ex -Premier Allah Bux at Shikaipur 
the Smd Government ordered that all Government Offices in Karachi 
mcluding the Smd Secretariat should be closed for the day 

The ‘‘markets” which had received news of the murder before the time 
for opening lemamed closed for the day 

Ml Allah Bux, accompanied by a friend was proceeding in a Tonga 
on the Shikarpur-Sukkur Road in the diiection of Sukkur, when opposite 
the Shikarpur police lines some unknown assailants said to be four m 
number, fired upon Allah Bux and his friend 

Allah Bux received two revolver shots in the chest and died before any 
medical assistance could be rendered at the Civil Hospital 

Mr Allah Bux was not able to give any dying declaration 
The Allah Bux murderers were at last detected and eight people were 
placed before a Court martial which held its tiial m camera under the rules 
There were two approvers It was revealed by the Smd Government that 
the murder was the result of a conspiracy in which it was alleged that certam 
prominent 2femmdars were involved The sentences were pronounced on 
26th February, 1944 in which three were sentenced to death and the rest to 
transportation for life 

Subsequently a case was put up against Khan Bahadur Khuiro, Ex- 
Revenue Mmister, his brother and servant for alleged conspiracy in connec- 
tion with the murder The accused were committed to the Sessions and were 
acqmtted 
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Subhash Chandra Bose 

Much the most tiagic end that o-vertook Congressmen dming this period 
of thiee yeais of the ‘‘Movement” was the reported sudden death on 18th 
August, 1945 in an an crash of Shii Subhash Chandra Bose, t'wice President 
of the Indian National Congress Eaily in 1941, he chose to leave the coun- 
try in secret, himself not sharing the Congress \iews on the methods of esta- 
blishing Indian Independecne He was reported to be going by a plane 
to Tokio and his plane met with an accident in vhich he was injured seiiouslv 
and succumbed to the mjuries later in the day That Subhash Babu chose a 
path of his own, that he had rebelled against the Gandhian cult and kept his 
own counsel m political matters, that he was reported to have joined Germany 
and Japan m the World War II were aspects of conduct for \\hich he bore 
exclusive responsibihty, without m any way endeaimg him less to his fnends 
and admireis A like report of his death in an air crash had emanated once 
before and that proved to be untrue There is a widely felt disinclination to 
believe this story of Subhash Babu s death, which is traced to Japanese sources 
His position after the conclusion of the war has become a matter of anxious 
enquiry all round If he was dead, this anxiety would be submerged by the 
flood tide of sorrow that overcame the countiy If he was alive, the halo 
around this mystic would become deeper and brighter 
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The Meerut Session 

The Working Committee, it will be remembeied was released on the 16th 
June, 1945 from the Ahamednagar Foit Yet the Meerut Session was held 
onlv on the 23rd Novembei, 1946 In the meantime the President who was 
first elected for the Session on the 16th May took office unusually in the intei- 
val before the plenary session and changed the personnel of the Committee 
His accession to office in the Inteiim Government at the Centre, howe\ er, 
necessitated a fiesh election in all its formality accoidmg to the Constitution 
of the Congress and Shri J B Kiipalani was duly elected The Piesident- 
elect was not new to the Congress In fact, as he with his div humour and 
s parin g wit stated at the opening of the Subjects Committee, he knew them 
and they knew Him For twehe yeais he had been the Geneial Secretary of 
the Congress and done excellent service in organizing the Congiess forces 
and systematizing its woik He had the advantage of a cultured and ener- 
getic wife m Shrunati Sucheta Devi who was the woman-Secietaiy of 
the Congress Husband and wife ha-ve had the lare advantage of woiking 
together in the same field of public service and m the same office as honoiary 
secretaries Both were professors in their own day Both are good writers 
and wield a facile pen Both are highly cultured and patriotic, vivacious 
and indefatigable in their labours, original and imaginative to a degree 
Meerut then had the privilege of having for its President one who brought 
with him added strength through his spouse for the discharge of his onerous 
duties 

The unexpected outbreak of violence and noting in Meeiut town and 
Meerut district on the eve of the plenary session coupled with the fact that 
some of the Congress structures happened to have been burnt down by an 
unaccountable fire, a circumstance which created panic and dearth of laboui, 
necessitated a last mmute curtailment of piepaiations so that it was notified 
that the Congiess would be confined only to the delegates and that no Msitois 
would be admitted This made the Pyarelal Nagar difficult to eiect But 
the highlv patriotic and laudable intervention of the INA men made possible 
what would otherwise have been a hopeless task Even so the session had to 
give up the Khadi and Cultural Exhibitions as originally contemplated 
Piesident Kripalam dehvered his address with his wonted ease in Hindustani 
and perhaps with added tranquillity on account of the fact that Meerut which 
was the seat of his constructive labours for over two decades was also the 
chosen seat of his emmence as President of the Congress Since Rajendra 
Babu piesided over the Bombay Session, a Kattar Gandhi-ile had not adorned 
the gadv of the Congress and Acharya Kripalam has worthily filled the gap 
much to popular rejoicmg He conducted the proceedings ol the Congiess, 
both at the sittings of the Subjects Committee and in the plenary session with 
great abihty and success Whether it be m mducmg the withdiawal ol 
amendments or in negotiatu^ the curtailment of speeches, he displayed 
considerable tact and suavity, much to the unexpected delight of his Iricnds 
and the unstmted admiration of the audience Acharya Kripalam, as it 
may now be revealed started with no surplus of goodwill or appreciation 
from a section of Congressmen and leadeis, but he succeeded in amassing 
both m a measure that was sufficient to tide him over the session as well as 
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lay by a leseive foi the rest of his teim His concluding addiess 
delivered m faultless English was a maivellous piece of oratory embodj^ing 
an impassioned tieatment of Non-Violence and the measure of success (or 
want of it) it has had as compared to the measure it deserv ed and demanded 
The audience weie spell-bound for a good half hour as his thundering periods 
rolled in quick and unbroken succession, storing his heaiers to their very 
bones and moving then hearts as they had nevei been moved till then 
Non-Violence had indeed a rebirth at which at last the Piesident of the 
Congress assisted once again Kiipalani had no little difficulty m choosing 
his colleagues on the Working Committee, but the delicacy of the task is 
well known and he doubtless cairied with him the s^mipathy of infoimed 
ciitics who know only too well the complexities involved m exclusion or xn- 
clusion of any paitcular name or names Perhaps the selection of colleagues 
IS the most unenviable task of the President ot the Congress 

We now proceed to study the achievements of the Congress at Meeiut 
From this viewpoint one must say there was nothing much that was quite 
new or wholly positive The Meeiut Session merely confirmed what the 
A I C C had already done in Delhi in September 1946 and ratified the accep- 
tance of seats on the Interim Government But the resolution on the 
Constituent Assembly was a real achievement, font declaied that the Con- 
gress stands for an “Independent Sovereign Republic^’ so that India’s future 
may now be taken as l>mg wholly outside the British Empire The resolu- 
tion on ‘Retrospect’ might more correctly have been headed ‘Retrospect and 
Prospect’ for it clearljr indicated that the struggle for Indian Independence 
had not ended for theie was still much to aclue\e By far the most im- 
portant resolution i elated to the States which may profitably be quoted 
heie extenso — 

‘‘The Congress has always considered the problem of the States m India 
as an integral part of the pioblem of Indian independence On the eve of 
independence this problem assumes a new urgency and has to be solved m the 
context of that independence A few of the Rulers of Indian States have 
appreciated the rapid changes taking place in the country and have tried to 
adapt themselves to some extent to these changes 

“But the Congress has noted with i egret that even now many of the 
Ruleis of the Indian States and their Ministers are not only not bringing 
their administrations into line even with the Provmces m regard to repiesen- 
tative institutions and effective popular control over the admmistration, but, 
on the contrary, are endeavouring to crush the political aspirations of their 
people and are thus coming into conflict with the vital urge for freedom which 
animates the people of the States as well as of the rest of India Some of the 
larger States in India, which should hav'e set an example to the rest, are paiti- 
culaily guilty of these reactionary and repressive activities The Political 
Department, which still continues to be directly under the Crown Represen- 
tative and wholly beyond the control of the Government of India, contmues 
to function in a way which is reactionary and opposed to the wishes of the 
people of the States 

“The Congress views with strong disapproval this segragation of the 
Political Department fiom the Government of India, who are lightly interest- 
ed in all the activities of that Department, and hopes that this anomaly 
will be ended as early as possible It considers it wholly untenable for the 
British Government to claim through the Viceroy and Crown Representative 
to have an^^ interest in the States other than or apart from the Government of 
India 
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‘ This Congress disapproves of any schemes of mergei or federation among 
States without reference to and \\ithout the approval ol the people concerned 
Such actn ities often carried out secretly by the Political Depaitment without 
e\en the knowledge of the people, are a negation of self-determination and 
of the right of the Indian people to deteimine their future The Congress is 
firmh of opinion that every decision regarding the States must be taken b\ 
the elected representatives of the people of the States, and no decision that 
ignores the people can be valid oi binding upon them In particular, the 
representatives of the States m the Constituent Assembly should be chosen 
by their people 

Tn view of the growing crisis in the States, the Congress declares 
that it considers the struggle for freedom in the States an essential part 
of the larger struggle m India It views with sympathy the eifforts 
of the people of the States to establish civil liberties and responsible 
government as integral parts of a free and mdependent India’ ” 

The pomt to be noted here is that the Congress reverted to this subject 
once again after Haripura and that the emphasis in Congress attack shifted 
from the autocracy of the Piinces and the apathy of the people to the machi- 
nations of the Political Department which was dealt with for the first time 
and whose work from behmd the Purdah was brought to public notice pro- 
minently The pathogenic bacillus that accounted for the epidemic of re- 
pression and reactionary policy in the all but a few of the States, has its nidus 
there and so long as it is not destroyed, so long there is no hope of health 
development of representative institutions or responsible government in a 
third of India There was more m what was unsaid m the Resolution than 
in what was said for when the Congress offered its sympathy to the people 
of the States m their efforts towards attainmg freedom, it was not merely 
windy, vapoury, rhetoric that was mdulged m, but it was a serious and sedate 
offer of assistance Only the Congress finding itself at the turning of a corner, 
wanted, like any motor driver, to slacken its speed, pause for a moment and 
survey the curve, slow down, turn and then acceleiate its march The 
patience of the Congress was being tried to the breaking point and it should 
not be a surprise if the Congress felt that one of these days it must cast oft 
Its aloofness and like an avalanche from the mountain heights or a tidal wave 
from the ocean depths descend upon the States and sweep away all the scum 
that still obstructed the flow of the onrushmg flood of Fieedom It will be 
thus seen that the Congress at Meerut was only roundmg the spiral of pro- 
gress towards the Indian Repubhc and in doing so, executing one more cir- 
emt commg back upon the same curve but on a higher level as is done by any 
hill tram On the constructive side the Congress had a heavy and delicate 
task m having to repair the damages done in the country by recent acts of 
violence, wholesale massacres, arson, abductions and rapmg The speakers 
dealt 'With the subject m a sedate and serious manner so as not to rouse feel- 
mgs Even so the Sardar’s assertion that sword shall be met with the sword 
caused a little storm m the teapot but it was readily subdued by his own ex- 
planations From every pomt of \ lew then, the Meerut Session was not only 
a success by itself, but it set an example for future sessions of the Congress 
It was this way There was much misgiving in regard to the proposals ol the 
Constitution Committee which had to he over and were committed to the 
care of the A I C C both on principles and regard to details, to wind up the 
spectacular side of the Congress by making it a purely business body con- 
fined to the members of the All-India Congress Committee The Meerut 
Session served as a half-way house, because while the delegates were still 
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xhere, the 'visitors were cut off as they had been cut off at Tnpun on the 
second day in 1939 Meerut may still be the last session held under the old 
Constitution but Meeiut shall remain a memorable name in Indian History , 
for it was at Meerut that the first shot was filed in 1857 and it is at Meerut 
that the “Independent Sovereign Republic of India” was conceded and for 
the first time virtually proclaimed After the fiist violent var of Indian 
Revolution m 1857, the Governor-General became Viceroy and after the 
second (non-violent) war, the Viceroy may finally disappear from the 
Indian scene 
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Si\t} \eaib ma} sound a long peiiod to the eai of man, but it is shorter 
b\ a decade than the psalmist’s span of life and is only a half of the Upam- 
shads presciiption of man’s longevity on eaith When leckoned, ho^e\er, 
m teims of the life of an institution six decades is but a passing phase, a 
fleeting moment in the histoi} of a countiy Yet duiing this short time was 
encompassed the stoiy of the stiife and stiuggle of an ancient people held m 
bondage, fragmented and degenei ate, to emancipate themselves from the giip 
of a modem, mipenahstic nation, compact and close-knit, active and enei- 
getic, aggressive and tyianmcal In these sixty yeais India had neaily 
consolidated hei forces and mobilized woild opinion m favoui of her own 
fieedom and independence Nay more, India was leally passing at the end 
of the period through a piocess of ordeily leconstiuction so as to make its 
Swaiaj stable and abidmg When, theiefore, the year 1945 closed and the 
peeling bells rang out the old and lang in the new, it was not as if the nation 
went into high rejoicings o\ei the passing of a landmark, the enthusiasm 
of the counti}^ remained on the contiaiy, subdued though sustained and was 
not marked by the high crest or the low trough that chaiacteiizes the use 
and fall of an undulating wave of universal joy The occasion was moie 
in the nature of a re-union of the individual sold with the national, a redisco- 
very of all that was glorious and uplifting m the national asset The nation 
was really too busy with the new national consciousness to find time for any 
wild enthusiasm or wend enjoyment in a ^spirit of flippancy or self abandon 

The General Elections that had just concluded at the centie, but were 
still passing through the piehmmary processes of selection and nomination of 
candidates in the Pio\inces, shaped work enough foi all, leadeis and follow- 
ing alike The monotony of such senous work was somewhat relieved by the 
exciting news relating to the trial of the membeis of the Indian National 
Army and indeed for a moment it looked as though the names of colonels 
Shah Nawaz and Sehgal and Dhillon ovei shadowed the names of national 
leaders It looked as though the Indian National Army (I N A ) itself eclipsed 
the Indian National Congress and the exploits of war and violence abioad 
threw into obscurity the victories of non-violence at home But the prompt 
reprieve granted by the Viceioy to the thiee oflBceis who had been convicted 
and sentenced to transportation for life, very nearly subdued the ncw-boin 
enthuisasm for the I N A and its cult, only the gross indiscretion of the 
authorities which exhibited itself in Calcutta in December 1945 on the occa- 
sion of a students’ demonstration and which extended to Bombay on the 23id 
of January the fiftieth birthday of Subash Chandra Bose led to firing on both 
occasions and the loss of 40 lives in Calcutta and 10 lives in Bombay and 
served to create a new zest for the I N A , and revived widespread interest 
in the exploits and achievements of this latest mstrument of national eman- 
cipation 

Subhash Babu’s birthday gave publicity to the stones of his adventuie 
and authentic details began to pour m, giving desciiptions of his flight liom 
Calcutta, and arrival in Germany We append below one such cutting 

The story of Bose’s escape 

The story of Mr Subhash Chandra Bose’s escape from India in December 
1940 has been related ‘‘By one who was put in jail for aiding Neiaji in his 
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escape” according to the Lahore Coiiespondent of The Hzndusthan Stand- 
ard 

According to this version, Mr Bose left Calcutta about December 
13, 1940, by car, and at Burdwan boaided a second class compaitment which 
had been reserved for him m the Pimjab Mail He had groTtn beard and haii 
on the neck and on arrival in Peshawai looked a Pathan He stayed there 
foi SIX days and then journeyed to Kabul with a bodj-guaid Except for a 
distance of 5 miles covered by tonga, the journey to Kabul was done on foot 

At Kabul continues the repoit, IVlr Bose fell into the hands of a C I D 
man but soon got rid of him by givmg him a ten rupee note and a fountain 
pen Mr Bose then contacted the Russian Government, which, however 
lefused to receive him on the plea that the Russo-German alliance was about 
to break and that negotiations between the British Government and Russia 
were m pi ogress Hence the Russian Gov^einment was not piepared to gi^ e 
the British any cause for grievance 

A certain German, howevei, having learnt that Mr Bose wanted to escape 
at once contacted Berlin, and thereafter arrangements were made for him to 
be flown in Berlin over Russian territory 

The Pailiamentary Delegation sent by the Laboui Government to India 
served also to beguile public attention from the weariness of waiting for the 
political developments in the counti> At fiist it was said that the Delega- 
tion would be sponsored by the Empire Parhamentaiy Association but the 
idea proved repugnant to one and all Parliament, therefore, fathered it 
and all the parties in it had their representatives This delegation, stiipped 
of all its trappings, was no other than an inf ormal Commission much like the 
Simon Commission of 1927 which was appointed in pursuance of the section 
in the Act of 1919 demanding a decennial enquiry It was a decade in 1946 
since the 1935 Act was passed and the obnoxiousness of a Royal Commission 
was cleverly obviated by this “fiiendly” visit of a Parliamentary Delegation* 

It was a little device which indeed did the trick, and Indians, big and 
small, swallowed the bait, hook and string Any talk of boycottmgthe Dele- 
gation was deeply resented as savouring of haughtiness and want of humihty 
and almost all the members of the Working Committee were at the service of 
the Delegation, despite the fact that one of the latter, Godfrey Nicholson, had 
clearly stated that they were examinmg expert witnesses Humihation lay 
m the fact that Congress like the rest of India, submitted to this examma- 
tion 

Meanwhile the new Assembly (Central) at Delhi met and scored some 
excellent triumphs, the moment its sittings began Its first victory, related 
to an adjournment motion which was passed straightway, censuring Govern- 
ment on their having employed Indian troops in Indonesia But the se- 
cond was the real marvel of an achievement The Speaker’s place is a cove- 
ted prize as mdeed it is a key position and Saidar Vallabhbhai’s rare foresight 
thought of Mr Mavlankar, who had been the Speaker of the Bombay Assem- 
bly (1937-39') for the job His election by 66 against 63 votes was a real 
truimph for the Congress, as gratifymg as it was expected 

^^ile the Congress was thus progiessmg from step to step, it received 
added strength by the timely pubhcation on January 8, 1946 of a summary of 
Mr William Phillips’ leport to the President, USA, soon after his return 
from India 

Phillips’ Report to U S Government 

‘‘The purpose of the Congiess was not to set itself up as a fascist Govern- 
ment but to unite India m ordei to gam the objective of independence and 

H C Vol 11—50 
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the right of Indians to frame their own constitution/’ said Mr William 
Phillips in his report submitted to the U S , Government after his return 
from India 

The leport added ‘ That communal distuibances assumed alarming 
propoitions durmg the \eais of the Congiess Ministries is also not based on 
fact In fact, the Hindu Muslim riots were frequent m Bengal and the Pun^ 
jab during the same period and were more numeious m the Punjab than in 
any one of the Congress provinces 

That in the long run the vast majority of Muslims will join with the pea- 
sants and woikeis of all leligions and the Hindu-Muslmi problem as it appeals 
today will no longer exist is the piophecy made by Mi Phillips in his leport 

The report, as published in the Milap, a leading Uidu daily, on 8-1-46 
had so far been kept a secret 

Ref ei ring to the Muslim League’s demand the repoit says “The 
Muslim leaders have not proved that Muslim interests as such were endangei- 
ed by Congress rule What does appear evident from a survey of the yeais 
of piovincial autonomy is that the Muslim League as a political paity will 
not have an opportunity to gam control of the government, but will continue 
to occupy, except m a few piovinces, the position of a mmority in the Assem- 
blies, m the Central Legislature also it cannot hope to capture a majority of 
seats This is the real grievance of the Muslim League It explains the 
concern of Jinnah and other Muslim leaders over the Congress attitude towaids 
the States, it explams the demand of Pakistan ” 

The report adds “The Muslim objections to self-government for India 
on the ground that the Congress will continue to dominate political affairs 
are no longer valid Furthermore there is every leason to suppose that the 
Muslim League itself will be affected hy changes in other political organisa- 
tions ” 

Mr Phillips m his report lemarks about the Congress “The principal 
aim of the Indian National Congress throughout these years, as b>elore, was 
to obtam mdependence for India, and the decision to enter the Legislatures 
and to work the constitution was taken only because it was believed that this 
course would fmther the struggle for freedom It was in puisuancc of this 
aim that this national organisation kept stiict control over the provincial 
mmistnes and directed them to co-ordinate then work with that of the 
Provincial Congress Committees Jinnah’s accusation that the ‘sole aim of 
£longress is to annihilate every other organisation in the country’ is his mter- 
■pretation of the fact that the Congress continued to pursue a pohey of ex- 
pansion by endeavouring to win adherents from all elements oi the Indian 
population Complete success m this would have resulted m the dissolution 
oof the Muslim League and other communal and sectional organisations 

“But the purpose of the Congress was not to set itself up as a fascist 
Government but to unify India in order to gam the objective of independence 
and the right of Indians to frame their own constitution The fact remains 
that the entire policy of the Congress durmg the years the Congress Minis- 
tries were m power was centred round the effort to hold the orgamsaHon 
i:agether and to increase its strength m order to secure independence for 
India 
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“It must be noted that the sweeping allegations contamed in Jinnah’s 
^Deliverance Daj^’ resolution,” cotmuing the leport sa^s, “are not supported 
by the evidence accumulated and presented by the various Muslim League 
reports, even if these were validated The charge that the Congress Govern- 
ment did their best to destroy Muslim cultuie rests prmcipally upon a few 
isolated instances of the elimination of Urdu from school curriculums and 
such measures as the Wardha Scheme of basic education or the use of certain 
text books The case of economic or political discrimination is even weaker ” 

India’s problem had always been a two -fold one, relating as it did to 
the Piovmces and the States The new year brought some glimpse of light 
and hope to the people of the States through the following impoitant declara- 
tion made by H H the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, on 18th January, 1946 

*'The Chamber of Princes m consultation with the Committee of Ministers 
have given anxious consideration to the question of the development of 
constitutional reforms in Indian States and without prejudice to the correct 
constitutional position, which has been re-afiirnied by the declaration made 
in Parliament on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and repeated by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, that ‘the decision as to the constitution best suited 
to the needs of his people and his State rests with the Buler himself to take,’ 
they recommended an immediate declaration by the Chamber of Prmces 
of the policy in this mattei and the steps which should be taken immediately 
where this had not already been done to implement it ” 

“The Chancellor of the Chamber of Prmces is accordmgl 3 ^ authorized to 
make the following declaration on behalf of and with the full authority of the 
Chamber of Prmces — 

“ ‘The object is to set upfoithwith constitutions in which the so- 
vereign powers of the Ruler are exeicised through regular constitutional 
channels without in any way affecting or impairmg the contmuance 
of the reignmg dynasty m and the mtegnty of each State There shall 
be popular institutions wnth elected majorities to ensure close and effec- 
tive association of the people with the governance of the States It is 
understood that m frammg the detailed constitution of mdividual 
States on the above Imes, regard shall be had to the special circumstan- 
ces in each State 

“Most States have already adopted statutory provisions guaranteeing the 
Rule of Law and the security and protection of person and property within 
their territories In order to lay down and declare the position m this matter 
m precise and clear terms, the following essential rights should be guaranteed 
m States where this has not already been done, with powers vested m the 
Courts of the States to redress any iiffrmgement of these rights 

(i) No person should be deprived of his hberty, nor should his dwelling 
or property be entered, sequestered or confiscated save m accordance 
with law, 

(n) Every person should have the right to a writ of habeas corptis Such 
right may be suspended as may be prescribed m case of war, rebel- 
hon or serious internal disorder, 

(ill) Every person should enjoy the right of free expression of opmion, 
the right of free association and combination, and the right to assem- 
ble peacefully without mihtary formation for purposes not opposed 
to law or morality, 
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(i\ ) E\ eiy pel son should enjoy freedom of conscience and the right freely 
to pi of ess and piactise his leligion subject to public order and mora- 
ht\ , 

(^ ) All peisons should be equal before the law irrespective of religion, 
caste oi cieed, 

(\i) No disability should attach to any peison merely by leason of his 
lehgion, caste oi cieed, in legard to public employment, office of 
powei oi honour, oi m the exercise of any trade or calling, 

(viii) Theie should be no begar 

“It is re-affiimed that the administration shall be based on the following 
essential prmciples which would be strictly enforced where they do not obtain 
at present — 

(i) The administration of justice must vest in an impartial and competent 
judiciary, mdependent of the Executive, and there must be suitable 
provisions foi the impartial adjudication of disputes between indi- 
viduals and the States 

(ii) The Ruleis in their own States should cleaily demarcate admini- 
strative Budgets from Civil Lists and fix the latter at a reasonable 
percentage of the ordinary revenues, 

fill) The mcidence of taxation must be fair and eqmtable and a definite 
and substantial portion of the revenue must be allocated for the 
benefit of the people, particularly m the nation-buildmg departments 

“It IS strongly recommended that the essential measures recommended 
in the declaration should, where they are not m force be adopted without 
delay 

“This deelaiation, made spontaneously and earnestly, is inspired by 
faith m the people of Indian States and in the future destiny of the States 
It represents the will of the Rulers to implement these decisions vnthout 
reservation or delay May it lead to mcreasmg freedom from want and feai 
and freedom of the mmd and its expression, may it grow on the suie founda- 
tions of mutual love, tolerance, seivice and responsibility 

Events moved fast from the States to the Provinces The Viceroy gave 
a nice talk to the Princes at their Chamber and tried to appease them by 
announcing that the Rulers’ consent was essential foi constitutional changes 
m the States and that Government was desirous of maintaining their existing 
relations with all States Thus did the Viceroy give an assurance to the 
Prmces on one of the mam points of difference which had led to the crisis 
of 1944 namely the one relating to the treaty rights and relationship with the 
Crown 

“I can assure you”, said the Viceroy, “that there is no intention on oui 
part to imtiate any change in this relationship or these rights without your 
consent 

“I am confident that Your Highnesses will, through your accredited re- 
presentatives, take your full share in the preliminary discussions, which were 
announced m my broadcast of September 19, as well as m the intended con- 
stitution-makmg body, and that your consent to any changes which emeigc 
as a result of these negotiations will not umeasonably be withheld 

*T am also confident that m your approach to these problems you will 
have no intention or desire to stand m the way of the growth of India to 
Its full stature or to hmder the political, economic oi social progress and ad- 
vancement of your subjects 
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‘Tt will rather be natural and in accordance with jour traditions that 
you should become leaders m peace, as jou ha\e formeily been m vvar ’ 

Speaking of States whose &iance is inadequate, Lord Wavell suggested 
that it was incumbent upon them to modify their constitutional position so 
as to ensure the welfare of then subjects foi the futme 

In order that these States might have political stabditj, adequate 
financial resomces and effective association of the people with the adminis- 
tration, he strongly urged that they should arrange to jom a larger unit or 
combine with othei small States to form a political entitj of a sufficient size 

In less than ten days thereafter the Governor- General spoke of a new 
essay in constructive work by Britain in regaid to India’s political emanci- 
pation 

The following is the full text of the Viceroj ’s speech to the Cential Legis- 
lative Assembly — (28th January, 1946) 

‘‘I have not come here to make any novel oi striking pohtical announce- 
ment I have come here simply to meet the newlj^ -chosen representatives of 
India — those of you who are here — and to speak to you a few words of wel- 
come and encouragement 

“The intentions of His Majesty’s Government have, I think, been made 
sufficiently clear They have a deteimination to establish a new Executiv^e 
Council formed from the pohtical leaders and to bring about a constitution- 
making body oi convention as soon as possible 

‘T cannot enter into any details at the moment of the methods by which 
these bodies will be formed and how the difficulties, of which we are all fullj 
conscious, will be surmounted Noi do I think it wise to tiy to set a date or 
dates for steps to India’s freedom I can only assure jou that they hav'e a 
piiority label in Delhi and Whitehall I ask you for your co-operation and 
goodwill in our great task 

“In this session you have already debated on adjournment motions 
some of the pressmg questions of the day Proposals for legislation will be 
put before you by Government spokesmen These include some important 
measures which are the result of most careful dehberation, and which I 
think will, if passed by the Legislature, advance the credit and welfare of 
India I do not speak wath any mtention of influencmg your votes It 
may be that you will think it right, some of you, to vote against the Govern- 
ment on almost every issue and to mflict the maximum number of defeats 
If you beheve that this is your political duty, I have nothing to say I may 
think that it will be a short-sighted pohcy to prevent or delay legislation that 
is likely to be of real benefit to India, but that is for you to decide 

“I do claim, however, that you should not, in the course of the debates 
m this House during this session, say anythmg which may reduce the chances 
of my foiming a pohtical Executive Council, affect adveisely the prospect of 
a settlement on the mam constitutional issues, or increase the bitterness 
already abroad in the country 

“Enough and more than enough animosity has been caused during the 
elections to the Central Assembly, and the provincial elections are likely to 
have the same effect It would be a great heJp to me, and I thmk to the 
leaders of your parties if moderation could be studied m all speeches here 
during this session 

“I hope and beheve that the period of destructive work in the Assemblv 
is near an end If I am suecessful in forming a new Eccecutvoe Council with 
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the support of the principal parties^ >ou will have a very gieat deal of most 
important constructive work to put in at your next session” 

For the sake of convenience we quote what Viceroy said on September 

1945 

The Viceioy m his bioadcsist on Septembei 19 (authoiised by the Biitisli 
Gk>vernment) said 

“It IS the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene as soon 
as possible a constitution making body, and as a pieliminary step they 
have authorised me to undeitake, immediately after the elections, 
discussions with representatives of the Itegislatvoe Assemblies in the Pro- 
Vinces to ascertain whethei the pioposals contained in the 1942 declara- 
tion are acceptable or whether some alternative oi modified scheme is 
preferable ” 

His Excellency said that discussions shoidd also be undertaken with 
representatives of the Indian States with a view to ascertaining in what they 
could best take then part m the constitution-making body 

The Viceroy added “His Ma]esty’s Government have further authori- 
sed me, as soon as the results of the provincial elections are published, to 
take steps to bring into being an Executive Council which will have the 
support of the mam Indian parties ” 

There was considerable speculation as to how the Simla farce of July 
1945 was to be avoided The following note in the Press, dated the 29th 
January, 1946 mdicated one way out of it — 

“As soon as elections in the provinces are completed and the provincial 
Cabinets are constituted, the Viceroy, it is likely, will mvite the Provincial 
Governments to send panels of names for the Executive Council The 
panels asked for will not be very large but just two or three names 

“When the panels come in, the Viceroy will select his team foi the caie- 
taker Central Government and, if any Provincial Government declines to 
send m names, the Viceroy’s plan will remam unaffected, it is stated 

“It IS possible that m case any piovmce refuses to recommend panels, 
the Viceroy will get into touch with the leaders of the parties represented in 
the Assembly of that provmce and include such names as he considers le- 
presentative ” 

There was a ring of probability even as perhaps there was a ring of sin- 
cerity about this note When Lord Chorley was asked in Calcutta about the 
futiure of India he said that the deadlock would not be allowed to continue 
and if unfoitunately the differences amongst Indians could not be settled by 
themselves, the British Government would have to make some sort of de- 
claration Lord Chorley added m reply to a question as to what govern- 
ment’s attitude would be m case any particular political party was unwilling 
to co-operate with schemes that H M G might offer, hesitated a moment, 
and stated “well, I hope, m that case H M G should go on with their scheme 
m spite of their opposition ” 

WTiat might the scheme be ^ Surely the joke of Simla could not be 
permitted to repeat itself It was not merely a cruelty to a nation but a 
crime against it that any one mtransigent party or leader should be suffered 
to clog the course of national progress through sheer cussedness 

In Simla, Lord Wavell gave m Under this scheme he will not This 
IS the proper remedy to the obstrucive tactics of a cantakarous minority 
Under the proposed scheme the Congress majority provinces were to send up the 
names, say two or three, of persons considered worthy of the country’s con- 
fidence as members of the central executive Likewise the Muslim majority 
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piovmces, — not necessaiil^ League-governed, nor peihaps at all — would send 
up theirs The eleven representatives so letuined by the eleven provinces 
would be true repiesentatives of the country m strict accoid with the verdict 
of the electoiates Mr Jmnah obviously foresa-w in spite of his obstinacy and 
obstructiveness, that the Vicerov has hit out a plan by which even if the 
Piemier lefuses to furnish a panel he woud get into touch with leaders of the 
parties and make his own choice In this manner he would be able to make 
good his promise made on September 19th on return from his second visit 
to London, that he would foim the Executive Council supported by the 
mam political paities Although on this occasion the Viceroy has spoken of a 
council of political leaders, yet he has m another context in his speech dated 
28th January, lefeiied to a ‘‘council having the support of the political par- 
ties” Mr Jmnah theiefore foresaw the commg dangei and bemg unable to 
counteract it, sidetracked the problem by declaimg that no inteimi Govern- 
ment was necessary at all Verily this was a confession of defeat and the 
very hmit of cussedness 

Presently the appointment of a Cabmet Mission to India was announced 
which was to consist of the Secretary of State — Loid Pe thick Lawrence, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr H V Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty 

Confidence in the success of his mission to India, because of the men with 
whom he was gomg, was expressed by Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secietaiy of 
State for India at a dinner m his honour on Febiuary 25th, 1946 

The problem now was one of great complications and complexities, he 
said, and the precise road to achieve their end, enablmg India to build the 
basis of the structuie of hei freedom, might not yet be clear, but the vision 
of the freedom of India, to whom they could relmquish then tiustee- 
ship with pride and honour must, and would, inspire them in their new 
efforts to find with Indian representatives the path of co-operation 

‘We go ready to translate British promises and pledges into action,’^ 
he continued “And we shall not seek m our negotiations to piovjide for 
anythmg incompatible with the freedom of India to control her own affairs 
Nor is it our intention to depart from the prmciple to which we are committed, 
that it IS for India’s representatives to choose the structure of her constitution 
under which she will enjoy freedom and take upon herself the cares and res- 
ponsibihties of a free people We are determined to do everything m our 
power to bring about agreement and enable India to frame a new constitution ” 
“The rewere irreconcilable elements m the picture,” “he added,” and al- 
most msoluble problems, but he had learned m his seven months as Cabmet 
Minister that it was the task of Cabmet Ministers to reconcile the irreconci- 
lable and solve the msoluble 

“This great sub-continent of India, which has not less than one-fifth of 
the population of the world, has m my behef a very great future,” he said. 
“It has the part in the years to come to be a bastion of civilisation in the eas- 
tern part of the world It is our busmess and it will inspire me that m helpmg 
oui friends, the Indians, to achieve their freedom we are setting free a 
great spirit to be an mspiration for the future ” 

Lord Pethick Lawrence on his arrival m India on 23id March, 194fi 
m a statement, said “British Government and British people desire without 
reservation to consummate the promises and pledges that have been made 
and we can assure you that in our negotiations we shall not seek to provide 
anythmg that is incompatible in any way to the sovereign digmty of India. 

“The precise road towards the final structure of India’s mdependence 
IS not yet clear but let the vision of it inspire us all m our renewed efforts to 
find the path of co-operation,” he added 
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Sii Stafford Cripps said that the^ had not come to adjudicate between 
ri\al claims in India but to find out the means foi the transfer of powei to 
Indian hands 

Undeterred by the iigouis of thejoutney and looking fiesh, both, Loid 
Pethick-La^\ience and Sir Stafford Cupps, met a group of Piessmen and 
ansT^eied a number of questions ranging fiom Pakistan to the Soviet threat 
In a statement, Loid Pethick-La\^ienee said “As my colleagues and I 
-set foot on the soil of India, ve bung to the people of this countiy on behalf 
of the British Government and of the Biitish people a message of coidial 
friendship and good\Mll We aie convinced that India is on the threshold of a 

veiy gieat futuie when in the exercise of her freedom she will stand for the 
pieseivation of civilisation in the East and bung her great influence to beai 
in the counsels of the nations 

‘'We have come but with one puipose m view It is, m conjtmct ion with 
Lord Wavell, to discuss with the leaders of India and hei elected repiesenta- 
tives how best to speed the fulfilment of your aspirations to take full control of 
y’'our own affairs and thus enable us to complete the transfei of responsibility 
wnth pride and honoui to oui selves 

“The British Government and the British people desire without leseiva- 
tion to consummate the promises and pledges that have been made and we can 
assure you that m our negotiations we shall not seek to provide anything that 
IS incompatible in any way to the sovereign dignity of India 

“We have then with all our Indian associates, the common objective for 
the achievement of which all oui energies w ill be devoted in the commg weeks ” 
The Cabinet Mission had a good reception in India Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence who had completed the Psalmist’s span of life of three score and 
ten, had a personality all his owm, courteous in the extreme, clear beyond 
all doubt, and convincing to a degree Sir Stafford was very much the same 
slim, agile, quick-witted, shaip-tongued pugilistic politician that he was in 
the spring of 1942^ Mr Alexander appeared to be enjoying his visit to India 
more than his mission, looked unconcerned, was taciturn, albeit affable in 
manners, and he certainly cairied wise brains behind his stubby features 
The Mission saw leading Indian politicians and made themselves familial 
with the Indian political atmospheic The interviews became prolonged 
and the Workmg Committee of the Congress was not summoned till the 12 th 
April On the 27th April the Cabinet Mission who virtually coopted the 
Governor-General, unlike in 1942 when Sir Stafford had acted by himself, 
extended an invitation to the working committees of the Congress and the 
League to select four delegates each to meet the Mission at a conference in 
Simla to begin forthwith The Congress delegates agreed to the time but 
Mr Jmnah fixed his own time three days later The tripartite Conference 
extended over ten days on the hills and thereafter they dispersed and dcc- 
cended to the plams The invitation letter presented certain proposals as a 
basis for consideration which required elucidation and the relevant corres- 
pondence IS published as Appendix IV 

Here, however, the proposals may be summarized for the benefit of 
the reader “Adult franchise which was all along being aimed at hy the 
Congress has been held over if only on account of the delay it would cause in 
mtroduction To secure the maximum accuracy of representation, the 
existing provincial Legislatives (Lower Houses) have been made the Electoial 
Colleges Cripps’ Scheme had in 1942 contemplated the same scheme but all 
the 1589 members of the eleven Legislative Assemblies were made one college 
Now each provincial Assembly is a separate unit Then Cripps had suggested 
10 per cent of the strength of the Assemblies as the quantum representation 
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on the Constituent Assembh Now it is doubled b;v i elating the seats to the 
population at the rate of one per million The weightage hitheito allowed to 
minoiities was, theiefoie eliminated Again the seats weie allotted to gioups 
classified undei Muslmis, Sikhs and otheis leading out the Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, and others Accordingly an ad hoc Committee is set up to 
repiesent the mmoiities, tubes and excluded aieas and thoughts relating to 
them would be embodied in a suitable scheme connected with the Provincial, 
gioup oi Union Constitution The procedure may be indicated here 

“The Provinces, as is now fairlv generally undei stood, will fall into thiee 
groups “A” — ^Madias, Bombay, U P , Bihar, C P , Orissa, “B” — Punjab, 
N-WFP Sind, “C” — ^Bengal, Assam “A’’ willha\e a total of 167 General 
repiesentati\es and 20 Muslim “B” will ha've 9 General, 22 Muslim and 4 
Sikh representatives “C’’ will have 34 General and 36 Muslim The Indian 
States will provide 93 lepresentatives, selected by a method yet to be decided 
To this total of 385 must be added one each foi Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Cooig 
British Baluchistan The 389 will meet at New Delhi, as soon as possible 
and to elect a Chairman and other officers and set up the Advisory Commi- 
ttee Then thev will face the mighty task of la;^mg the foundations of the 
New India 

“Hav mg met as a whole for preliminai 3 / business the representatives 
will theieupon divide into the three sections as shown above, and separately 
settle the Piovincial Constitution for the Provinces in their section they 
will decide whethei to set up a Group Constitution for those Provmces, and 
if so what provincial subjects the Group shall deal with After this all re- 
presentati's es will leassemble to settle the Union Constitution, that is of the 
Indian Union 

“In each Piovince the Legislative Assembly will elect the representatives 
to the Constituent Assembly Thus, in Bengal, the Legislative Assembly 
will elect 27 lepresentatives to General seats and 33 to Muslim seats, the 
Muslim members of the Assembly will elect the 33 Muslims, the rest will elect 
the 27 others In Orissa the Legislative Assembly will elect the nme General 
representatives, the Provmce has no Muslim seat In Sind the Legislative 
Assembly’s Muslims wall elect three Muslims and the rest of the House one 
other In the U P Assembly the Muslim M L A s will elect eight Muslims 
and the remaining membeis 47 General representatives The Punjab figures 
are eight General, 16 Muslim, four Sikhs, these are the only Sikhs for whom 
provision is made, they will be elected by the Sikh members of the Legislative 
Assembly 

“The method of Election is that of P R (Proportional Representation) 
based on the system of a single transferrable vote The object is to ensure 
the return of candidates on the smallest number of votes possible, not the 
largest The distributive system requires the voter to v^'ote for as many 
candidates as there are seats without any order of preference P R requires 
the voter to mark his preference m the order of 1, 2, 3, etc up to as many 
integers as there aie seats The system is considered a complicated one 
But it IS the tellers on whom the real burden falls not the voters whose 
duty IS simply to mark the preferences Once this is done, the tellers step 
on the scene and work by the aid of a formula under which the quota required 
foi success by a candidate is determined thus 


Quota 


Number of voters voting 
Number of seats -bl 
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If theie aie 2,000 \oteis actually \oting and foui seats the quota vull be 



It ma^^ be asked it should not be piesciibed that each candidate 
should get 400 votes (2000/5) So it may be but the principle is defeated 
toi the object is to letuin a candidate on the least numbei of votes, which 
accordmg to the abo\e foimula is only 401 not 500 Theie can be only four 
candidates successful with 401 votes each, for they will then consume 401+4 
= 1606 ^otes leaving only 384 votes which is 17 votes below the quota 
Hence the formula (Voteis seats +1) plus one which gives bhe quota Undei 
the Cabinet Mission’s scheme in a laige province like Madias one need get only 
five votes to become a membei of the Constituent Assembly 

The Cabinet Mission 

The Cabinet Mission stayed m India foi well nigh three months It 
acted from the "very outset in concert with the Viceroy, so avoiding what was 
discovered to be a mistake made by Sii Stafford Cripps m 1942 After it 
had gathered the necessary momentum on the giound level through conversa- 
tions with select leaders, it began to rise to highei altitudes at first slowly » 
later by leaps and bounds and the bumps of such a use and fall were duly 
commumcated to the passengers within 

When you go on an, as you reach the noimal altitude of ten thousand 
feet, you begin to feel every now and then, as the plane cuts acioss the 
dense clouds before it or sails clear of them from above or from below, that 
you are enjoying an undulatoiy swmr m the aerial ocean much as you ex- 
perience a like sensation when you are buoyed up on the crest of the wave at 
one moment and swept down into its trough at another As ^ou ascend 
yoMT heart swells up with a sense of elevation and as you descend, your head 
sinks down as if mto an abyss That was the position of the country, at any 
rate, of those who had an inside knowledge of events, during the first two 
months of the Cabmet Mission’s arrival and its joint transactions with the 
Governor-General For well nigh two weeks the same old trick was repeated 
as durmg the visit of Sii Stafford in 1942, of a Round Table Conference in sin- 
gle file, of party leaders and pohticians, statesmen and saints, scholars. 
Executive Coimcillors and industrial magnates, captains of commerce 
and professors of constitutional law and history That was the period of lull 
as when the boiler accumulates the steam or the self-starter struggles to 
produce the explosion But it was a time too of steady development of the 
force required to produce the necessary momentum, the short interval bet- 
ween yolir boardmg a plane and its commencement to rise from the land 
Then the Mission which this tune has taken a strong pilot in the Governor- 
General unlike its predecessor m ofiice. Sir Stafford, who had attempted a 
solo Alight which ended m a fall, began to sail at the normal altitude and 
created an all-round, pleasant effect m the coimtry by its first statement, 
which naturally was subjected to a close analysis at the hands of the subtle 
mtelloctuals of an oriental nation, whose temperament is essentially logical 
and analytical and who therefore dissected and anatomized the body politic 
outhned before it, only to find that when the examination of its diffeient 
systems was completed, it had all the tissues of a living body without 
however the signs and symbols of life The scheme lacked that animation 
and elasticity which alone could make a constitution capable of automatic 
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development Had not Lord Iiwin said that the constitution ol a countzy 
should be like the bark of a tiee, spontaneously growing with the trunk and 
not like the tailor-made habiliments of a person lequiring 'wholesale change 
at every epoch of growth The fiist feeling of exaltation and hopefulness 
gave place to one of depression ovei the contradictions that the statement 
abounded in And when hght was sought on the points of doubt and diffi- 
culty more doubts and difficulties weie created by explanations so that de- 
piession soon de\ eloped into despondency and despair 

India was to be independent but not yet, not that Congress wanted hei 
to be independent in law, no, — it was not to be so, not even in fact Independence 
could not piecede the Constituent Assembly decisions, said the Mission 
The Constituent Assembly was doubtless to be one but must work in three 
sections The Sections were to decide whethei to form groups or not The 
gioups were to decide whether to have distmctive Legislatures and Executi-^ 
ves of their own or otherwise Claiification only served to challenge the 
natuial and legal interpretation of a State Document which as stated by the 
Congiess, was dismissed by the Mission as “not according wih their intentions ’’ 
The speeches of a minister in charge of a Bill m Parliament it is true, cannot 
supplement oi modify the legal mteipietation of its sections after the Bill 
has once become an Act But there are parties to whose interests it is that 
the> should clutch at random, mterpretations put on the statement or parts 
thereof by the Mission At fiist a province is stated to be free to form a 
group, later it is interpieted by Lord Pethick Lawrence that it is only obliga- 
tory for a Piovince to go mto one oi the other of the thiee Sections, A, Band 
C to which it IS allocated, and thereafter it is for the Section to decide whether 
it shall foim a group and if so whether the group shall have a separate Legis- 
lature and Executive Whether one takes' the wording of the statement 
itself or the commentary thereon by the Secretary of State at his first press 
confeience, one is bound to recognize that there was adequate fieedom of 
choice regarding the formation of groups The Congress however took its 
stand on the right of a province not to be allocated to any section at all, for 
that takes away the very basis of provincial autonomy The new freshes of 
Independence could not obviously wash away the old waters of Provincial 
Autonomy Yet what should one think of the assertion of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy in answer to the Congiess^s comment, that grouping 
is an essential factor of the scheme and that, for obvious reasons, so nulli- 
fying even the bare meanmg of the concerned clause m the Statement and its 
later official interpretation The nail that Congress wanted to loosen and 
pull out was driven deeper and tightened by the hammer blows of the statement 
of the 25th May, 1946 not that it could not be extracted by the aid of the 
independent right of mterpretation but that the much desired honest demand 
for clarification only served to obfuscate the issues the more and even pro- 
duce m effect a flat repudiation of the right to mteipret Verily that could 
not be the last word on the subject 

Several other subjects figured m the correspondence which related to 
sovereignty, to the States, to paramountcy, to Europeans on the Constituent 
Assembly, to the Governor-GetieraTs Veto and the responsibility of the 
Provincial Government to the Central Assembly These were discussed 
threadbare in the Press, and with them was discussed too the final reply of 
the Congress The Mission did not jueld one iota beyond hmtmg that the 
European members of Legislatures notably m Bengal and Assam might not 
exercise their votes m the selection of members to the Constituent Assembly 
The troops were to remam till the end and their retention might be conti- 
nued if agreed to, even after, at the instance of the Indians themselves 
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W hen the Statement said that paiamountc\ would, duimg the interim period, 
neithei lemain with Hiitain not leside with the Intel im Government, it was 
considered to be a fan description of fact, foi it would leave XiOndon and not 
be aiming in Delhi but, be ho\eiing about the Suez Canal But the naked 
tiiith was at last stated to the effect that pai amounted would return to the 
Pimces so that instead of one Ulstei, the British Government did with one 
stioke of the pen, cieate 562 Ulsteis— big and small What a legacy foi the 
depaiting Powei to leave to an Independent Nation ^ 

Each communication, each bioadcast and each statement helped to 
heave upto the country, with a sense of relief, oi thiow it and a sob and a sign 
of disgust and depiession leaving it in doubt as to whether the plane of the 
Cabinet Mission would ever successfully brace the wind and the storm and 
land its heavy load of passengeis safe on the tera ferma of a Swaraj India, 
or burst somewhere at a peritomous height between the Heavens and the earth 

In effect then, while Canada and Austialia and South Africa prepared 
their Constitutions or laid down principles and foimed resolutions on which to 
base their policy, while the American Colonies and Ireland (Eire), prepared 
then Constitutions on then own soil, with their own hands, India’s destiny 
alone was entiusted to a Constituent Assembly not selfboin, but brought into 
being by negotiations and hedged m with all sorts of checks and balances, 
the departing power made a mathematical mean of the demands of two con- 
flicting groups and produced its own proposals as a basis to work upon, sepa- 
ratmg the States which form a third of the country m area and a fouith in 
population fiom the rest of India and then dividmg the latter into thiee sections 
united only by a loose and weak centre contemplating the retention of troops 
in India for the protection of tribal interests and minorities and the framing 
of a treaty to these and othei ends The Constituent Assembly as a whole is 
to have no part on lot in the settlement of provincial or group constitutions 
while groups are left to overbear the provmces in them Wheieas the people 
demanded that the central constitution must be formulated first and then 
the constitution of the piovinces, the management contemplated hy the 
Mission followed a reverse course The Constituent Assembly above all 
is called upon to tiansact busmess under the shadow of British bayonets, 
and in the midst of commotions set up in the adjoining States whose princes, 
always despotic and personal in their rule, are encouraged in then autocracy 
by the announcement of paramountcy reverting to the states and residing 
in them 

On the top of all these came the waifare over the question of paiity 
When the Workmg Committee of the Congress met in Delhi in the second week 
of June, affairs were in a pretty mess Humours were thick m the an that 
the Viceroy had conceded paiit^^ to Mi Jinnah, parity of representatives of 
the Congress and the League on the Executive Council at the Centre 

These rumours helped to negative the feeling of satisfaction created by 
the Viceroy’s reply to the Maulana, who the moment the Working Committee 
had framed their lesolution of the 24th May asking for a full picture got a 
somewhat reassurmg letter from Lord Wavell While denying that he had 
ever stated that India’s Government would be of the type of the Dominion 
Government he hastened to assure the Maulana that the same close consul- 
tations and considerations as were extended to the Dominion Government 
would be extended by H M G to the Government of the Union Centre 
He added that what mattered was the spirit and not the document or guaran- 
tees which embodied such an assurance He ensured freedom, from external 
control This was good as far as it went, but how about parity and how 
about the Euiopean members of the Assam and Bengal Legislatures cxeicis- 
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mg then i ote or standing as candidates to the Constituent AssembK ^ The 
number of votes that could be controlled by the Euiopeans m the Bengal 
Assembly were nearly thnty including Anglo-Indian and Christian seats 
and that meant six seats in the Constituent Assembly as the quota required 
in Bengal was only five on the basis of P R with a smgle transferable vote 
The Bengal Hindus would have had to forego six seats fiom the 34 General 
(Non-Muslim) which were assigned to them and m which w ere included the 
Euiopean group Likewise in Assam the nine Euiopeans could tilt the 
balance of voting between the Hindus and the Muslims In Assam the pro- 
portion of members to the Constituent Assembly stood at 7 to 3 as betw een 
non-Muslims and Muslims without the European comphcation It was a 
neck to neck race between the Mushms and the non-Muslims m the two pro- 
vinces put together and eveiy vote counted Apart however from the ques- 
tion of numbers there lemamed two important facts which outweighed all 
considerations of mathematical propoitions For one thing the small mino- 
rities of Mushms m Orissa and Non-Muslims m the N W F Province weie 
ignoied and denied any representation on the Constituent Assembly The 
quota of elected seats was assigned to the provmces in the latio of one to a 
million population and the weightage accorded to minorities was done awav 
with as an element of consideration in the matter While, therefore, the 
number of Europeans m Bengal and Assam did not exceed a few thousands, 
their lepiesentation became fabulously large indeed unconscionably so The 
second point of importance was that when all was said and done, the Euro- 
peans m India remamed foreigneis and themselv^es admitted the fact In 
the face of such an admission, to claim a vote and voice in the matter of fram- 
ing of a constitution for a country in which they are foreigners, and w hich is 
about to be declared its independence was fantastic to a degree and unjusti- 
fiable fiom any consideration 

Side by side with this vexed question, theie loomed on the horizon 
the question of parity In Simla No 1 (July 1945) Lord Wavell had mvited 
list of names to the executive council on the basis of parity between caste 
Hindus and Muslims, so that when the Congress sent up its list, it did not 
mclude the names of the scheduled caste representatives m its list of five 
but included two of them m the list of fifteen A year later, m Delhi (June 
1946, the strength of 15 dwindled to twelve with parity of five and five bet- 
ween the Congress and the League The Congress accordmgly had to m- 
clude the name oi names of the scheduled caste representatives, in the five 
allotted to it, while as m honour bound, it had as a national organization, 
to send up a Muslim name leaving thereby three names to represent caste 
Hindus m an executive council of twelve Apparently fifteen was reduced 
to twelve at the instance of the League for fear that the supernumeraries 
ovei the parity figure were apt to be congress-mmded The number of such 
might profitably be reduced by three Such an arrangement would give 
the Mushms 5 plus 1 or 6 seats and the caste Hmdus three, reducmg the 
majoiity in population to a mmonty m the Executive Council The Congress 
did not mind who peopled the executive council provided the men were 
chosen as being the ablest and the most incorruptible available Moreover 
paiity was demanded by the League as a token and proof of dual nationality 
When this claim was thrown out by the Cabinet Mission it passed one’s 
understanding as to why it was being pressed in practice when denied m 
principle Parity was the plant which sprang out of the seed of groupmg 
and it was the declared policy of Mr Jinnah to grow the tree in God’s good 
time and make it yield abundance of flower and fruit The Congress must be 
paiticulaily shortsighted in vision and suicidal in polic^^ to allow such a 
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seed to sprout and such a plant to gro-w and such a tree to flower and fruit 
Then again if the Muslims were legarded as a mmoiit> as they must be, 
they were given adequate protection against the ‘‘tyranny” of majorities 
in that the \oting on communal questions was admittedly to be by a calcula- 
tion of ma]ority m the major as well as the minor groups of an organization, 
he it the Constituent Assembly or any Legislature This should have set at 
lest all doubts and allayed all suspicions 

It has often been asked why if the Congress agreed to parity in Simla 
Xo 1, it would not m Simla No 2 and after This question is lelevant and 
may be answered in full In Simla No 1, the parity was not between the 
League and the Congress but between caste Hindus and Muslims That 
was how Lord Wavell had amended the formula of the Bhulabhai-Liaqat 
Ah Pact Then again when Simla No 1 discussed the matter, the Constituent 
Assembly and the permanent Cabmet of the future were not before the 
country Simla No 1 w as an immediate, temporary device to pave the way 
for a better Government Even so it became a precedent to Simla No 2 
and after, and this might become a precedent to the Constituent AssembK 
and after One thing leads to another and what is conceded at first as a 
temporary measure becomes a tight fixture for eternity That was why it 
was resisted m Delhi m June 1946 

It was glibly suggested that after all the Congress should act in a spirit 
of give and take The critic forgets how much the Congress has already 
given and how httle it has taken The last minute appeal of the Viceroy to 
the Mahatma (On the 11th June, 1946 in Delhi) that he should exercise his wont- 
ed magnanimity and make a generous ge^^ture lacked reality m the face of the 
sacrifices already made by the Congress and the compromises already gulped 
by It Self-sacrifice might at times reach the altitudes of self-effacement but 
could not be equated to self-extmction Accordmgly the appeal was out of 
place and could only elicit the suggestion that the best and most inconuptible 
men should be selected as members of Government 

As a matter of fact, the provisional Government was the dynamo which 
produced the current that served as the electro -motive force for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly Indeed all tiue Constituent Assemblies should be called 
by the national provisional Government though sometimes the Assembly, 
itself bom, after a victorious revolution, formed the Provisional Government 
The Congress had swallowed the groups which contained the poison of separa- 
tion m them The Congress was struggling hard to get nd of the thorn of 
European votmg and representation that stuck in its throat while swallowing 
the poison Now for the Congress to be asked to gulp parity was to hasten 
its own destruction and the destruction of its ideal of a united India 

In these negotiations the Congress labour under a distinct disadvantage 
While the Muslim League spokesman was one, single, individual leadci, 
and the same person always, the Congress had more than one leader, a 
Non-official leader m Gandhi, an Official Leader in the Maulana, a defacto 
leader m J awaharlal and a dynamic leader m the Sardar This four-pronged 
leadership and diplomacy not only stood in glaring contrast with the unity 
of command in the League but also served to widen the lange of possibilities 
for theViceroy to exercise his appeals and exhortations on different tempera- 
ments, in different ways and to different purposes The Viceroy would, 
on one occasion, send one of his secretaries to Gandhi or phone to him and 
send a car and consult him (because Gandhi preferred to be the common 
consultant of the Congress and the League, the Viceroy and the Cabmet 
Mission) Or he would write to Maulana and fix up an interview, or would 
mvite J awaharlal to a dmner and talk matters over Occasionally he would 
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send for the Sardar and get a few home-truths from him that he v* as not afraid 
of civil war, that all talk of it ^^ould cease when once the Government acted, 
that there was no difference of opinion in the Working Committee on the ques- 
tion of paiity and so on These home truths would sometimes shock him, 
and at other times, enlighten him The Viceroy and the IVIission tv ere doubt- 
less unnerved by the last minute firmness of the Congress on the question of 
parity They conceived the brilhant idea of holding a consultation Tvith the 
representatives of the Congress and the League for the preparation of a list of 
suitable members of the interim Government but failed to adopt the right 
precedure in not inviting the Maulana on behalf of the Congress but asking 
Jawaharlal Nehiu’s presence and help at the contemplated meeting 
Perhaps he had an appiehension thatif the Maulana was invited, IMr Jmnah 
might not join the conference Thmgs, however, fared no better by’’ sub- 
stituting the Pandit for the Maulana Nehiu went to the Viceroy but 
Mr Jmnah did not go on the 12th June, 194G and that in spite of the two 
hours’ coaxmg of Jmnah by Sir Stafford Cripps in the afternoon This gave 
a point to an incident that did not occur the previous night It was widelv 
beheved that Jawaharlal would have his dinner with the Viceroy the pre- 
vious mght and the news of the event was duly announced in the mommg 
but it was not true Jawaharlal was at the States Peoples Conference till 
10 p m and later it was stated that the proposed dinner had to be given up as 
Jawaharlal’s whereabouts were not known Could any sane man beheve 
this story ^ The mighty British Government not knowing the pubhc engage- 
ments of the foremost man in India* The fact apparently was that the 
contemplated conference of the 12th June, was timed to take place at a 
dmner on the 11th mght and when one of the parties declined the mvitation 
for the mght, the matter was explained away In any case there was great 
tension m the pubhc mmd regarding the progress of events or their retrogres- 
sion The post-prayer talks of Gandhi struck a pessimistic note on the 9th, 
10th, 11th and 12th June successively He began to emphasise the possi- 
bility of a breakdown, and the intervention of God m aU such matters, the pro- 
babihty of a fight and the supremacy of the Di-vme will All the while there 
were taking place interviews between four of the Congress leaders and the 
four representatives of Britain in India on one side, and likewise on the other, 
between the League and the Mission Mr Jmnah who did not join the con- 
ference had another talk with the Viceroy on the 13th June Pubhc opimon 
was growing more and more impatient “Break it up”, said same m disgust, 
* ‘have patience’ ’ said a few — ^very few indeed Little children of ten and twelve 
condemned parity in unmitigated -terms The European element taking 
part in the Constituent Assembly was deprecated by Gandhi and he appealed 
to them not to participate in Indian affairs at this crucial moment IVfr C P 
Lawson, President of the Bengal European Association, magnanimously 
offered not indeed to keep hands off, but to reduce their own quota provided 
both the major parties approached them m this behalf and none he added 
had done so as yet With becommg modesty the European Association of 
Bengal put itself on a par with the Cabmet Mission 

This spectacle of Europeans m Bengal and Assa^ clamimg their full 
pound of flesh looked as if the thorns that are swept away along with the 
debris floatmg about the surface of a flood, claimed their place with the 
thatch m the reconstruction of the abode of nationalism The European 
element was not even referred to m Section 20 of the Mission’s Statement 
which deals with the minorities Them presence on the Assemblies in Assam 
and Bengal was overlooked and the oversight by which they were swept 
into the group “General” was admitted more than once by more than one 
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high peisonage Indeed it has been \\ell said that “the Euiopeans in India, 
ha\e for no fault of theiis, found themselves in a difhcult;^ ” That is tiue 
The fault is not of the Euiopeans’ piimaiily but of the Mission’s Even 
so, the foimei cannot escape the charge of being at fault m that they planned 
to take undue ad^^ antage of an unholy situation Whosoe\ er’s is the fault, 
the fact remained that a promise was dis timely made to the effect that the 
Mission and the Viceroy would use “all powei and pei suasion” they weie 
capable of, to see that they did not come into the pictuie It was obvious 
by the 14th of June that this question of the Euiopean was only a corollary 
to the problem On the fifteenth news reached the public that the Euiopean 
party in the Bengal Legislature was willing not to put up any Euiopean 
candidate oi any other candidate of then own for the Constituent Absembl> 
and that they would participate in voting according to any agreement bet- 
ween the two major parties One could not infer from this that they would 
neither stand nor even vote though there might be no agreement between the 
major parties Anyway it passes one’s understanding why they should vote 
if there was any agreement, for an agreement between the two major parties 
on the issue would wipe out all fears of intrigue and partisanship and the 
European element’s help would not then be sought by either party 

On the 13th June the Viceroy presented Jawahailal Nehru a scheme of 


13 members and cleared some misunderstand mg in regard to the personnel 
and proportions The Congress insisted on having fifteen of whom the Mus- 
lims should have five which worked out a weightage of 33^ per cent as 
agamst a Muslim population of 26 per cent m the Indian Provinces 
In India on the 15th of Jime this remamded and represented the 
position and it was made clear that if this was not acceded to, the Congress 
would not be able to assist m the difficult tasks ahead It was not a final, 
but a penultimate ‘No’ to the Mission’s proposals For one thing the Congress 
was all along smartmg under the fact that the future co-operators on the 
National Provisional Government would not meet at the Viceroy’s place and 
even on his invitation One is remmded of what Sir Stafford Cupps had said 
m Parliament in October 1942, namely, that while he had travelled 7 thou- 
sand miles to India to bring about a settlement, the Congiess would not cioss 
a street to meet the League Leave 1942 alone What happened m 1946 
Did Mr Jinnah care to cast his shadow at the Viceregal House to meet 
Mr Nehru, let alone the Maulana, even after the Viceroy had invited him ^ 
No, he would not cross a street or lane Under these conditions it was no 
wonder that it should be thought that there was no agreement But when 
the Viceroy assumed on the 15th June, that the letter of the Congress meant 
that his efforts to bring about an agreement failed and followed the letter up 
With another on the same day couched m most conciliatory terms, and ending 
with an expression of the hope that even at this last moment the Congress 
will now accept the statement and consent to join the interim Governrnent 
when further he argued, that there was no parity m the offer of 54 . 6 + 2 ' 
he was only repeating the positions envisaged earlier either in documents or 
m mterviews which did not take the Congress any farther The Working 
accordingly compelled to say that it had nothing to add to 
what It had sard already and accordmgly to await the statement of the action 
prop^^ to be taken by the Delegation and the Viceroy on the 16th June 

^ It was on the 16th Octobei 
ms that the Partition of Bengal was enforced Later it was on the 16th of 
1946, that the partition of India was sought to be enacted m its rudiments 
^^anrtwas on the 16 th June, 1946 that a national Provisional Government 
called Interim Government) was announced in accordance 
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with the Viceroj^’s intimation of the previous daj- Fourteen men were 
chosen, the five of the Muslim League being identical with the list furnished 
by it, while the six of the Congress mcluded a member (doubtless a good 
Congiessman, mdeed the Congress Premier of Oiissa), in place of the names 
given by the Congress The Congress had objected to one name out of the 
League’s list of five — ^namely Mr Abdul Hab Nishtar, but the objection was 
overruled, while without the Congress’s knowledge or consent, Sarat Chandra 
Bose’s name was replaced by that of H K Mehtab, Premier of Orissa and the 
names of Shreemati Amnt Kaur, Zakir Hussain, Mr Muniswami Pillav 
(Hanjan) were unceremomously turned down It was evident that the Vice- 
roy still contmued to deem the provisional Government only as his old-time 
Executive Council The Congiess had three grievances namely, 

(1) the selection of Janab Nishtar, from the N W F Piovince, 
where he had not been successful m the piovincial elections against a Con- 
gress candidate and where he was made the subject of a vote of no confidence 
as a member of the Aurangzeb Ministry 

(2) the omission of a nationalist or Congress muslim, and 

(3) the changes effected were made without consiilting the Congress- 

When therefore the Viceroy’s list was before the pubhc, it was not as if 

it could be straightway accepted without taking counsel with the Sikhs 
on the name of Sardar Baldev Smgh and the Frontier leaders Over and 
above these, theie lay the question of restoimg Sarat Babu m place of Mehtab 
who was asked piomptly to reply to the Viceroy that he as a Premier and 
Congressman was m the hands of the Working Committee Should each of 
these points be insisted upon to the breakmg point Would any Mussal- 
man accept a place for which a vacancy was created by the withdrawal of a 
Congress Hindu nominee, as theie was clearly no chance either of incorporat- 
ing his name as one of the League’s five names, or adding to the list of 
fourteen, one more name afresh Then the Congress had suggested the name 
of Shieemati Amrit Kaur which was imceremoniously turned down 
That raised a question of prestige Discussions relating to these several 
matters passed through kaleidoscopic changes and attention was drawn to the 
need to consider the totality of circumstances namely, the food problem 
starmg the nation in the face, the Railway strike loommg large in the hori- 
zon, the chaos and confusion that mil spontaneously come mto bemg m the 
wake of a rejection, the moment such a rejection was decided upon The 
Congress was not afraid of these developments Perhaps full mdependence 
might never materiahze without the country passing one day through the 
confusion and carnage that must herald it Egypt was declar^ independent 
on 29th February, 1921 Yet m 1946 Egjqitians were still h^otiating the 
exit of the British troops The Congress was m a difficult position On the 
18th June the tentative decision was to accept the scheme of the Interim 
Government as it emerged then A draft resolution was framed that night 
and next mornmg Jawaharlal left for Kashmir and three other members left 
Delhi 

Affairs then took a sudden turn The issue relatmg to Janab Nishtar 
was after consultations with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan not considered a 
first class one to break upon or even to re-emphasise That relating to Mehtab 
was settled when assurances were forthcoming on the mchision of ‘Sarat 
Babu m his place But would not the Congress be untrue to its national 
character if it also swallowed the insult relating to the omission of nationa- 
list mussalman**^ At this juncture Mr Jinnah’s sudden outburst against any 
such mclusion forced to the front the issue which had almost been finally 
settled, and gave additional point to that other issue relating to Mr Engi- 

H C Vol 11—51 
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neei’s inclusion While matters stood thus the Statesman of the 19th June 
ie\ealed some coiiespondence between Mi Jmnah and the Viceroy Opmion 
began to \eei lound to the \iew that the Congiess was allowing itself to be 
jockeyed into concession after concession b\ Mi Jmnah’s mtiansigeance 
More thought bestow ed upon the issues lelating to the exclusion of a Congress 
Mussalman and the inclusion of a Government Official in the Central Execu- 
tive, gained for them hour bj houi gieatei emphasis than was thought neces- 
sary eailier and it was fieel\ admitted that the> weie vital issues which could 
not be overlooked both because of JVIi Jmnah’s flamboyant denunciation ot 
the one or Sii Staffoid Cupps’ importunate appeals in regard to the other 
The letiun of the absent members was accordingly lequisitioned and a Z>e 
Novo consideiation of the whole case was regarded as not only necessary but 
mevitable Moreovei politics is always subject to unexpected vicissitudes 
and under the stress and strain of a paiallellogram of forces, the lesultant 
tends to vary both indirection and velocity, and that accounted for the “de- 
lays and dilatormess” so called of the Working Committee in reaching a 
final decision The Committee was the custodian of national interests 
which could not bed isposed of und er irrigtation or m despair Ever y aspect of a 
situation had to be carefully handled and comprehensively judged Above 
all history should not repeat itself m its uglier details What happened in 
July 1940 at Poona desen^ed recalling The A I C C under the influence 
of a majority of the Workmg Committee, resolved to render aid in War under 
certain conditions Gandhi was against it His hostility and Jawahailal’s 
neutral position at Poona sealed the fate of the Poona Resolution In less 
than a month or two, the Working Committee had to seek the advice of 
Gandhi In the third week of June 1946, things were more or less in a simi- 
lar position There was no unnecessary secrecy maintained about Gandhi’s 
firm attitude upon the mclusion of Nishtar, Mehtab and Mr Engineer in the 
Congress Executive and the exclusion of a Nationalist Muslim and a Congress 
■woman from it After a short vacillation the Working Committee veered 
round to his view ^o necessitating the leturn of absentee members, in oidei to 
avoid any misunderstanding that a major decision was taken or discussed in 
their absence and against the impression with which they had left 

On the 21st June, the Congiess President specifically asked the Viceioy 
to supply copies of letters waitten by Mr Jmnah to him and his reply thereto, 
on the subject of the right of the Congress to include a Mussalman m place of 
a Congress (Hindu) nominee on the Provisional Government The Viceroy 
avoided givmg the copies of letters asked tor but stated m a separate commu- 
nication that he could not agiee to such an arrangement He also categori- 
cally quoted the answers given by him to the several questions which had 
been reported already in the press to have been put to the Viceroy by 
Mr Jmnah All of them only confirmed the view that he was cent per cent 
with Mr Jmnah and that the Viceroy’s reply on the question of a Mussalman 
as one of the Congress nominees on the Provisional Government was of a 
piece with the rest (Reference — see Appendix IV — ^Maulana’s letter, dated 
21st and Viceroy’s reply dated 21st and 22nd June) This attitude of the 
Viceroy was m glaring contrast with the Viceroy’s reply to the Maulana, 
tdated 14th June on the question of Mr Nishtar ’s mclusion m the Pro- 
visional Government, on behalf of the Muslim League, m which he had stated 
that he could not accept the right of the Congress to object to a League’s 
mommee any more than he could accept the right of the League to object to a 
♦Congress nominee If that was the position on the 14th June, it passed one’s 
understanding how on the 21st oi 22nd June, he could say that it was not 
-open to the Congress to nominate a Mussahnan on to the Provisional Govern- 
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merit on behalf of the Congress and that, undoubted 1\ at the behest of 
Mr Jiimah Moreover on this question the Viceroy had distmcth gi\en the 
Congress eailier to understand that if the Congress had in mmd Zakir Hus- 
sain’s name, that could easily go through Having said so he refused the 
request point blank in his letter dated 22nd June 

That was not all Mr Jmnah’s questions raised new points 'VThile the 
Viceroy was denymg the existence of parity, institutional or communal. 
Ml J innah wanted to establish the fact of parity w hich was neither betw een 
Congress and League nor between Hmdus and Muslims but between Caste 
Hmdus and Muslim League, so convertmg the Congiess into not merel;^ a 
Hindu but a Caste Hindu orgamzation Fiom the answer given by the 
Viceroy to Mr Jmnah’s question No 4 it is clear that the latter wanted to 
separate the Scheduled Caste lepresentative from the Congress group and 
include him as one of the four minoiitv community representatives Then 
the Congiess representation is reduced to five in number and the Congress 
character is reduced to that of a Hmdu (Caste) bodv Moreover the Vicerov- 
stated — 

‘Tf any vacancy occurs amongst seats allotted to minorities, I shall 
naturally consult both the mam parties before filhng them ” 

This was in answer to a question in which Mr Jinnah spoke of the 4 seats 
allotted to the 4 minoiities, which mcluded the repiesentative of the Schedu- 
led Castes Fiom this it became evident that the Scheduled Caste represen- 
tative would be considered to be unconnected with the Congress or the Hin- 
dus On the one hand in grouping the communities, according to the 
Mission’s statement of the 16th Maj., except the Muslims and the Sikhs, all 
the other minorities were thrown into the group ‘General’ and thus directly 
became linked to the Congress But when vacancies arose m any of the 
four minorities provided for in the Provisional Government, Mr Jmnah was 
to have the right of veto Then again m admmistrative matters, the Vice- 
roy’s letter, dated the 21st Jime says that the rule of majorities in groups 
would apply to the Provisional Government and it was added that the Con- 
gress President appreciated this point of view This made the position of the 
Provisional Government worse than m the Executive Council -/Reallv 
anything that anybody might have said prior to the statement of June 16th 
by the Mission must be deemed to have been wiped out by or absorbed in the 
statement itself, which is a state document Apart from it the fact was such 
an appreciation related to a Cabmet responsible to the Legislature Thus 
will it be seen that on every pomt the Viceroy was with Jmnah It looked 
as if the Viceroy said to him — 

“You desire only Pakistan which is but a quarter of Hindustan 
Have the whole of Hmdustan and reign over it It is your veto that 
will count on every decision, m respect of every post It is your wnt 
that runs without let or hmdrance ” 

That was the meaning and purpose of the attitude of the Mission How 
else could one explain the answers given by the Viceroy to Mr Jumah’s 
questions ‘i’ (See Appendix IV) How else could one explam the demand for a 
declaration by every candidate for election to the Constituent Assembly 
that he abides by Paragraph 19 of the Statement of May 16th ^ (This was 
later corrected) At last the Working Committee took its courage m both 
hands and reached the decision on the 23rd June to go mto the Constituent 
Assembly But there hung a fatality over its decision of the 23rd as on its 
earlier decision of the 18th A telegram from Assam and Bengal brought to 
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its notice the fact that every candidate was reqmied to sign a declaration 
that he vas going into the Assembly for purposes of paragraph 19 of the 
statement of 16th May The paragraph related to gioups and sections 
It vas, hove^ei, the only paiagraph too that related to the elections The 
misunderstanding was explained and the Working Committee abated its 
objection In the meantime it transpired in conversations between leadeis 
and the Mission that if the Congress chose to go into the Constituent Assem- 
bly, the statement of 16th June and all that happened later would be sciapped 
and a de novo attempt made to form the Interim Government This 
happened on the 24th morning But the decision to go into the Constituent 
Assembly which was almost taken the previous day had nothing to do with 
this mformation as paragiaph 19 was the only bugbear and that was seen 
to be harmless In the end when the decision was communicated to the 
Mission and the Viceroy, there was jubilation in every quarter, in Govern- 
mental elides that they had at last hooked the Congress into the Constituent 
Assembly, m Congress circles that they had shaken ofp the fetteis secretly 
forged by the League round the ‘minorities® and round ‘parity’, and in the 
League circles, that there would be an Interim Government without the Con- 
gress But it did not take long foi the League to be disillusioned Govern- 
ment presently came forward with their statement of the 27th June (see 
Appendix IV) explammg how further negotiations had to be suspended (in other 
words how the 16th June statement had to be scrapped) m view of the Con- 
gress having accepted the statement of 16th May Jinnah insisted that Sec- 
tion 8 of the statement of 16th June should be implemented, which stated 
that m case either or both parties failed to go mto the Interim Government, 
the vacancies would be filled so as to make the Council as representative as 
possible of those who accepted the Statement of 16th May The Congress 
accepted this statement but refused to go into the Interim Government 
This was not anticipated by the Mission which found itself m an unexpected 
and baffling position and therefore felt called upon to consult the full Cabinet 
m London Accordmgly they pubhshed their statement of 27th June and 
departed foi England on the 29th June But before they went there was an 
exchange of amenities between them and Mr Jmnah The latter demanded 
the postponement of the Constituent Assembly as the Constituent Assembly 
and the Interim Government hxmg together They denied this assertion and 
revised to postpone the Constituent Assembly The Viceroy himself made it 
clear that he would act under Sections, only he added that a short interval 
might ease the situation and improve the chances of an Interim Government 
being formed 

The time came for all parties engaged m the pourparlers to report the 
progress of events to their prmcipals The Congress held a meetmg of the 
AU-India Congress Comrmttee without delay on the 6th and 7th July in 
Bombay and placed before them a smgle Ime resolution asking for the ratifi- 
cation of the settlement made with the British Government Naturally no 
amendments could be admitted for it was a settlement by agents whose 
confirmation by the prmcipal was sought ‘Yea’ or ‘no’ was the only reply 
and AICC gave its approval by 205 agamst 51 votes 

When all was said and done there remamed the moot point as to whether 
the Constituent Assembly was or could be a sovereign body, whether elec- 
tions to it could be regarded as legally valid, and whether the system of pro- 
portional representation with the single transferable representation with the 
smgle transferable vote and the division was within the terms of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, m other words whether the statement of the 16th May 
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could be regarded as a legal document The legality was denied in legal 
circles The sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly itself was questioned 
so long as by a Royal Proclamation that sovereignty was not made to devolve 
upon the Assembly The wisdom of passing an Act of Parliament in this 
connection was doubted by the Mission itself unless as the AICC did, the 
agents of the British Parhament on the other side, namely, the Cabinet 
Mission and the Cabmet sought a forthright confirmation of the Statement 
of the 16th May 1946 en hloc without any amendment Matters were left 
in this dubious state when the Legislate es seriously entered upon their task 
of electing representatives to the Constituent Assembly and completed them 
by the end of July 1946 

The immediate reaction that followed was the League’s refusal to partici- 
pate in the short range as well as the long range airangements, towards the 
end of July The League fixed the 16th August as the day ot ‘Birect Action’ 
and the wheels of Government appear to have been put in motion forthwith 
On the 6th August the Viceroy wrote a letter to the President of the Congress 
intimating to him his wish that the lattei shoidd assist in forming the Interim 
Government at the Centre This decision, he said, was arrived at with the 
concurrence of His Majesty’s Government The Working Committee which 
met at Wardha forthwith closed with the offer and the Viceroy immediately 
announced his offer and the Congress President’s acceptance, at 7 p m on the 
12th August Events moved with whirlwmd rapidity The Woiking 
Committee passed a resolution at the same time addressmg the League m 
sweet and wmnmg language and desiring its co-operation The President 
himself promptly addressed the President of the League as he should do, m a 
business like manner Mr Jmnah’s first reaction to the Working Committee’s 
resolution was not unexpected He saw nothing new m it but only old lamps 
under a new dome Obviously the Viceroy did not address Mr Jinnahthis 
time because ‘Direct Action’ was threatened by him The Bengal Govern- 
ment declared the 16th August as a pubhc hohday for its observance 

With regard to the observance of August 16 as the “Direct Action Day” 
Mr Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, m a statement said that the 
day had been fixed for the purpose of explaming to the Muslim pubhc aU over 
India the resolutions passed by the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
on July 19 at Bombay and notfor the purpose of resortmg to ‘Direct Action’ in 
any form or shape 

He, therefore, enjomed upon the Mussalmans to carry out the instruc- 
tions and abide by them strictly and conduct themselves peacefully and in a 
disciphned manner and not to play m the hands of their enemy 

But the warmng came too late when it reached the pubhc only on the 
15th August There was an orgy of violence in Calcutta and Sylhet The 
streets of Calcutta flowed with blood Rough estimates of ‘kiUed’ varied, 
ranging about 7,000, besides many more thousands wounded Events 
elsewhere were unnoticeable compared with those m Calcutta Likewise 
m Sylhet there were casuahties, also m Dacca There was a loud and per 
sistent demand for the recall of the new Governor of Bengal, who it was 
stated had failed in his duty Calm was restored withm a week but tBe 
unexpected outbreak of reckless violence was found too much for the normal 
equipment for treatment Corpses stagnated sometimes in the streets of 
Calcutta Thousands were left homeless and foodless Arrangements 
quickly improvised could not possibly cope with the requirements of the 
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times An m\estigation was '^videly demanded into the genesis of the out- 
bieak and the Congress Working Committee asked for one of a judicial 
charactei The demand did not go m vam A pubhc enquuy was ordeied 
hy the Bengal Go\ernment with the Chief Justice of the Federal Court, Sii 
Spence as the Chairman , Mi (ex- Justice) Somayya of Madras and Sii 
Fazal Ah 

Here we may anticipate developments in order to give continuity to 
the story of the iiots m India The Calcutta happenmgs were traced to 
the initiative on the part of one community and reprisals on the pait of a 
second The repiisals were severe and disproportionate to the oiigmal 
michief * ‘Apparently this policy of three teeth foi one tooth” provoked 
the population m Noakhali and Tipperah In both these districts the 
Muslim population is in a majority over the Hmdu In fact in Noakhali 
it IS 18 lali versus 4 laaks It was the variety and intensity of the ciime 
m these two districts m East Bengal that attracted notice and roused a sense 
of horror all round, rather than the numbers dead and wounded Abductions 
and forced mariiage, rape, compulsory conversion mto Muslim, cases of 
wholesale aison, destitution of whole famihes, smgle pomted attacks upon 
the houses and property of notable famihes created distress m East Bengal 
which was not to be compared to the mass deaths three years earlier by 
starvation in the provmce There was a large scale exodus of Hmdus to 
Bihar where rumours of suffermg and sorrow in its neighbourhood, perhaps 
long suppressed or underrated, gamed, spread quickly and widely, rousing, 
to use Carlyle’s words ipi his French Revolution the inflammablest the 
immeasurablest ” masses m Bihar to acts of fury and vengeance This 
unexpected and fierce development roused the conscience of the Congress 
and every decent mmded and humane congressman and while Gandhi left 
for East Bengal to restore confidence and a sense of security and mduce 
the refugees to return to their desolate homes, when thy survived the great 
tragedy, Jawaharlal Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive Council 
hastened to Bihar to termmate the week’s horrors It is tiue that Muslim 
Members accompamed their Hmdu colleagues both to Bihar and Bengal 
but Mr Jinnah nowhere expressed mdubious regret over the events in 
Calcutta and East Bengal Agam, while Gandhi and his colleagues were 
urgmg the Hmdu population to protect their Muslim sufferers and mmorities, 
Mr Jinnah deferred his exhortation to the Muslims to protect Hmdus till 
the fifth of December, 1946 (what an mterval from the 16th August^), when 
on the mvitation of the British he along with other members went to London 
to parley with the Cabmet on the question of harmonious work m the Interim 
Government and participation m the Constituent Assembly Every now 
and then his slogan was Direct Action and his shibboleth was disastrous 
consequence which last he repeated m London once agian on the aforesaid 
occasion But in the meantime, the vicious circle was going on Events 
rapidly spread to U P and at Gadmukteshwar there was a spoiadic bout 
of murder followed by arson and it had its sequel in the events at Dasna 
In Meerut city where the" Annual Session of the Congress was to be held, 
some of the CSongress structures were set on fire — ^an event which led to the 
session bemg confined to delegates In the city of Meerut there happened 
events the like of which were unusual It was said there were a few con- 
versions to a religion which has never known proselytization The problem 
all round was how to restore calm and confidence The vicious circle must 
be cut somewhere if peace should be restored but constant mdulgence m 
mutual recrimmation would have the only effect of keepmg the fires of anger 
and vendetta alive and afiame There were wild exaggerations of casualties 
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in East Bengal as well as Bihar On his return from East Bengal, Pandit 
Jawaharlal made a considered statement in the Central Assembly on the 
disorders m which he did not inmce matters but put down the riots to the 
initiative and the mcitement of the Muslim League It had its reaction 
m another statement made m the Upper House (the Council of State) at the 
Centre where Janab Abdul Rab Nishtai, a Membei of the Interim Govern- 
ment put down the deaths m Bihar as running into seven figures and those 
in East Bengal not exceedmg three hundred This promptly evoked a reply 
from Babu Rajendra Prasad m the Council of State who forthwith described 
his colleague’s estimates as ‘absurd’ The spectacle of two members of a 
Government makmg opposite statements of fact clearly showed that the 
Interim Government, whatever else it was, was not a Cabmet or even a 
Coahtion It was a government of men who were merely in juxtaposition 
very much like the mdissoluble praticles of a mechanical mixture as opposed 
to those m a eiystallme compoimd What began as a Cabmet with joint 
responsibihty thus proved to be a myth the moment the League joined the 
Government at the Centre and disputes rapidly multiphed withm and with- 
out These were finding their echo in the districts As the Viceroy and the 
Congress and League delegates were m London m the first week of December 
1946, a 37~hour curfew was ordered m Ahmedabad, the stabbmgs in Bombay 
showed no signs of deciease, while events m Dacca where notmg and commu- 
nal slaughter almost became endemic, theie oceurredanotherof those violent 
exacerbations which befouled the fair name of the whilom capital of East 
Bengal Dacca which was famous m history for the production of the finest 
and most artistic muslms, coveied itself with themfamy of being the centre 
of strife and slaughter Events happended altogether which jeopardized 
even progress m the future and necessitated fresh consultations m London 
which Congress declmed to jom at first (soon after the Meerut Session) but 
to which on further assurances from the Premier of Britam, Jawaharlal alone 
went on the 1st of December, only to return for the Constituent Assembly 
timed to sit on the 9th December 

In all this harrowing tale of woe, of famihes wiped out, villages burnt, 
women raped, abducted and forcibly married, m this tragedy which has 
outdone the tragedies of history, the not orious Armenian massacres of old, 
the Black and Tan pogroms of Ireland, and the more recent slaughter of 
Jews m Germany, there remams but one bright spot, one shining light, 
one sohtary mdividual, marching “ alone and unfriended, melancholy and 
slow ” through the marshes of East Bengal, witnessing forlorn houses by 
the thousand and forsaken famihes by the miUion, carrying however with 
hun the torch of hope and peace, exhorting people to shed fear and learn 
to believe, dwelhng upon the essential good in human nature and the ultimate 
triumph of love over hatred, holding aloft the torch of Truth m the midst 
of untruth, of hght m the midst of darkness and of life m the midst of deaths 
Gandhi swore that he would bury himself m the marshes of East Bengal 
rather than allow his faith to flag or his fervour to fade While thus he was 
carry mg the lamp of Non-violence far and wide, he conceded that violence 
was better than cowardice Not a few were they, who themselves being 
apostles of violence, fell foul of this proposition ancjpomted their jSnger 
of scorn to the Samt of Sewagram who fell seven fathoms below his pet idea, 
of Non-violence But it is seldom realized that philosophers’ doctrmes 
are well observed even as bachelors’ wives and maids’ children are well 
taught It IS when the philosopher descends (ascends) mto the world of 
affairs and becomes a pohtician that his doctrmes have to be attuned to the 
experiences and demands of a matter of fact world, even as it is as a married 
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man that a bacheloi t, ideals are to be implemented and as a matron that a 
maid’s goal is to be attamed It requiied laie courage, unusual self-confi- 
dence and burning faith for Gandhi to stand firm as a lock m East Bengal 
and face the doubts of his fi lends and the taunts of his foes while heroically 
and eier piepared for a maity^idom — ^he preached the gospel of fellowship 
and goodie ill on earth to those whom God united, but whom man hath rent 
asunder Veiily it looked as though that everything in cieation was beaut- 
ful but only man was vile 

We have anticipated events and we must now reveit to the middle 
of August 1946 

On the 17th August, Jawaharlal saw the Viceroy and on return held 
consultations wuth three of his colleagues The list of the proposed members 
of the Interim Government was ready It was only necessary to find a sub- 
stitute for Sir N P Engineer of the list of the 16th June, 1946 and five 
Nationalist Muslims m place of the Leaguers When the final list was pre- 
sented to the Viceroy, the latter made an official annoimcement on Saturday., 
the 24th August and the new Government took office on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember In his broadcast on the 24th August night, the Viceroy issued 
once again an invitation to the Muslim League to join the Interim Govern- 
ment, 

Immediately after the broadcast of 24th August, the Viceroy hastened to 
Calcutta to witness the scenes with his owm eyes and was so deeply impressed 
by the horrors perpetrated in the “Second City of the Empire” that he thought 
it worthwhile impressmg the Congress once agam with the seriousness of the 
situation He would fam have the Working Comnoittee revise its Wardha 
decision on the question of the Provinces being free not to jom a section and 
was anxious that the Congress should be prepared m the interests of commu- 
nal harmony to accept the mterpretation of the Cabinet Mission that a pro- 
vmce 'or a group if formed cannot exercise the option of getting out until 
the Legislature formed under the new Constitution met and decided to that 
effect This was an extraordinary view to take That was not all The 
worst of it was that the Viceroy assumed a minatory tone and threatened not 
to couveue the Constituent Assemly unless some such thing was done If 
that was his view, he had no busmess to invite the Congress President to make 
his proposal for the Interim Government 

The Viceroy forebore and recovered his balance and the Interim Govern- 
ment was form^ on the 2nd September, 1946 according to plan and no one 
had the power not to summon the Constituent Assembly for even if the Vice - 
roy wanted to dally m the matter, the Interim Government was there right 
enough to summon the Assembly betimes and proceed with its programme ol 
work. 

On the 1 day on which the Interim Government — it must be more appro- 
priately ealled^l^ovisional National Government — ^took charge one was natur- 
ally retorpded of how it represented the fulfilment of the promise of old — the 
promise of ^India’s deliverance from bondage very much like that of Israel’s 
exodusxto the land of Canaan from their bondage in Egypt The sotl that 
was prepared by Macauly in the thirties of the eighteenth century of the 
proud day m, the anhals of British Empire when India would have Self- 
Government, the seed that was sown by W C Bonerjee in 1SS5 to gather 
together under one banner the different sub nationalities of India, the plant 
that was nursed by the wateis of “Love and Service” poured out by Ananda 
Mohun Bose m Madras in 1S98, the tree that was christened ‘Swaraj’ by the 
Grand Old Mian of India m 1906 m Calcutta, the flower that blossomed as 
HomejBule m 1917 at the hands of Mrs Besant, the fruit that made its 
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appeal ance m 1929 as Complete Independence or Puma Swaram ^ith 
Jawaharlal as the haghhan — all these marked the stages of the fulfilment of the 
hope and the promise of sixty years in the formation of the Provisional 
National Government The fulfilment was doubtless there, but the fructifica- 
tion was yet to take place Swaraj is not a ripe fruit that falls from the 
tree but must be plucked m time and ripened vith care and attention bv 
trained gardeners Pourteen such gaideneis, good and true, were put to the 
difficult and delicate task of incubating it in the Constituent Assembly and 
ripening it to the right point of sweetness and savour 

It is often asked why Britain should have agreed to part with power 
There were many circumstances to be reckoned with And of them, the 
inexorable march of time and force of circumstances were the chief operative 
factors tending to counteract the worldly wisdom of empire-builders It 
is the weakness of man to cast a longing, lingeimg look behind, when empires 
are vanishing and crowns are gomg into the meltmg pot The woes ot 
victory always outstrip the hopes of warriors and the pioblems of ‘Peace’ 
are more difficult to solve than those of wars The economic consequences 
that followed World War No I were disastrous for those that had won it and 
vanquished Germany took victor Britain captive in 1919 and the score of 
years that followed it Likewise it was discovered that, whereas after World 
War I, a draft treaty was presented to the Germans on May 7 and signed at 
Versailles on June 28, 1919, (seven and a half months ^ter the German 
suriender) m August 1946 thiity four months after the Italian surrender, 
fourteen months after the collapse of Germany and eleven months after the 
defeat of Japan, no Peace Treaty had been presented and the Peace Confei- 
ence had only begun on July 29, 1946 It only led to bickenngs and bittei 
jealousies, jais and mutual recriminations, for Russia was no less imperialistic 
than Britam or France and it was seen that the Socialistic Labour Govern- 
ment m Britain or the Soviet m Russia were perfectly compatible with the 
Imperial rivalries of both Such rivalries brought Britain and Russia face 
to face and portentous scenes mtervened from time to time m the ‘Peace’ 
negotiations Britain contmued to depend upon food supplies from abroad 
for the best part of the year and could not pay for them except in kmd Her 
relations with India had therefore to be friendly, whether judged from hei 
mtemal needs or external fears Added to this remained the fact that she 
could not rule India as hithertofore Thus for more than one reason Britam 
saw the wisdom of making up with India and whether her intentions were 
smcere or whether she designed to gam time as m Ireland and Egypt remamed 
to be seen and depended less upon her plans than upon the determmed pur- 
pose of India to estabish her complete Independence as a full-fledged member 
in the comity of Nations If, therefore proud old Albion judged correctly 
and acted wisely, there lay every prospect of a world federation If she 
chose any other course, she could not blame India if in the struggle that was 
bound to ensue Britain vanished from history with the British Empire much 
as Rome disappeared with the fall of the Roman Repubhc 

It was thus that the drama of the Congress reached its epilogue For 
over sixty years, its plot had been developmg from Act to Act, from small 
begiimmgs to soul-stirring crises The curtams rose and fell, the characters 
appeared and vanished, the scenes changed and the music altered, but the 
theme remamed the same embodymg the nation-wide struggle and strife 
for freedom, of an ancient people who had risen to the pinnacle of emmence m 
culture but were outstripped m the race of life by modem nations, vigorous 
and energetic, whose advance m civilization through Western Science and 
materialistic growth helped them engulf their coloured neighbours on earth 
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and ‘build up mighty empiies in the south-east and north-\\est of Asia The 
middle of the t^\entieth centuij \^itnessed the awakening of India and China, 
of IVIalaj^a and Indonesia, of Palestine and Aiabia, of Egypt and Syria and 
pio\ed a landmaik in the march ahke of the Mongolian and the Aiyan and 
the semetic laces on the road to freedom That maich was by no means 
even oi uneventful in its piogiess but all obstacles weie combated and many 
hurdles weie ciossed in the nations’ maiches to then goals This simulta- 
neous stiuggle of South East and North West Asia to emancipate herself 
from the thraldom of the West found its leadership m India and hei cult of 
Satyagraha based on Tiuth and Non-violence by which alone it would evei 
be possible to replace the confusion and carnage of the West by the spirit 
of fellowship and brotherhood of the East, so paving the way for the advent 
of that fai-off divine event “the Parliament of Man and the Federation of the 
World 

3T?T ’Kt %% n'JisTr i 
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The circumstances undei which, the Interim Government v^as formed at 
first without the League representatives and later with them, ha\ e been des- 
cribed briefly m the Epilogue Later developments ha\e necessitated a 
revel Sion to the subject It was fondly believed at the time the League 
joined, that not only in accordance with the original conditions of entry into 
the Interim Government, but also under the dnect assurances given by Lord 
Wavell on behalf of the League, the League accepted the long-range propo- 
sals as well and it was accordingly hoped that it would jom the Consambly 
without demur But shortly after joinmg the Government, the League 
leader announced that the League would not join the Consambly and that it 
adhered to its demand of Pakistan and two Constituent Assemblies 

While matters stood thus, all of a sudden an invitation was extended 
by the British Premier to two representatives each of the Congress and the 
League and m addition the Sikh member on the Interim Government to go 
to London for further talks on the Consambly The first reaction of the 
Congress was not to respond smce any issue relating to the Constituent 
Assembly, as to the Constitution of India, should be settled and shaped by 
Indian hands on Indian soil for the Indian people That was how the Cabi- 
net Mission’s visit to India was welcomed and if they wanted matters then 
decided upon, to be reopened, it must be m India, not m London But the 
importumty and reassurance of Mr Attlee, the Prime Munster of Britain, 
had the effect of mducmg Jawaharlal Nehru to accept the invitation much 
perhaps against his own will, and certainly much agamst the expressed wall 
of some at least of his colleagues The visit to London of Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Baldev Smgh was brief and “uneventful It was hoped that the 
results of the visit would be equally mconsequential After mterviewing 
the visitors from India mdmdually or in groups of particular persuations, 
the Prime Minister held a Conference of aU the visitors and read his now 
famous statement of December 6th which threw a veritable apple of discord 
into Indian politics No opimons were previously mvited on the pronounce- 
ment while yet it was m draft and the Congress and Sikh members of the 
Interim Government returned to India in time for the Constituent Assembly 
which was scheduled to commence its sittmgs on the 9th December, 1946 

The following is the full text of the British Cahmet’s statement dated 
the 6th Decembei 

‘‘The conversations held by His Majesty’s Government with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr M A Jinnah, Mr Liaquat Ah Khan and Sardar 
Baldev Singh came to an end this evening as Pandit Nehru and Sardar Baldev 
Singh are retummg to India tomorrow mommg” says a statement issued 
by the British Government on Friday mght on the conversations with the 
Indian leaders 

“The object of the conversations has been to obtain the participation 
and co-operation of all parties m the Constituent Assembly It is not ex- 
pected that any final settlement could be arrived at, smce the Indian re- 
presentatives must consult their colleagues before any final decision is rea- 
ched 

“The mam difficulty that has arisen has been over the mterpretation of 
paragraph 19 (5) and (8) of the Cabinet Mission’s statement of May 16, 
relating to meeting in sections, which runs as follows 
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Paiagiaph 19 (5) “These sections shall pioceed to settle provincial 
constitutions foi the piovmces included in each section and shall also decide 
\\hethei an^ group constitution shall be set up foi those provinces and if so 
with what piovincial subjects the group should deal Provinces should 
ha\e powei to opt out of the gioups in accoi dance with the provisions of 
sub-clause (8) below 

Paiagiaph 19 (8) ‘‘As soon as the new constitutional agi cements ha\e 
come mto opeiation, it shall be open to any province to elect to come out 
of any gioup m which it has been placed Such a decision shall be taken 
by the legislatuie of the piovince after the first general election under the 
new Constituent Assembly 

“The Cabmet Mission ha've throughout maintained the view that the 
decisions of the sections should, m the absence of an agreement to the con- 
tiary, be taken by a simple majority vote of the representatives in the sec- 
tions This view has been accepted by the Muslim l4eague, but the Congress 
have put forward a different view They have asserted that the tiue mean- 
ing of the statement, read as a whole, is that the provinces have the right to 
decide both as to grouping and as to their own constitutions 

“His Majesty’s Government have had legal advice which confiims that 
the statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet Mission have always stated 
was their intention This pait of the statement, as so interpreted must 
therefore be considered an essential part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling 
the Indian people to formulate a constitution which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to submit to Parhament It should, therefore, 
be accepted by all parties m the Constituent Assembly 

“It IS, however, clear that other questions of mterpretation of the state- 
ment of May 16 may arise, and His Majesty’s Government hope that if the 
Council of the Muslim League are able to agree to participate in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, they wall also agree, as have the Congress, that the 
Federal Court should be asked to decide matters of interpretation that may be 
referred to them by either side and will accept such a decision, so that the 
procedure, both m the union Constituent Assembly and m the sections, may 
accord with the Cabmet Mission’s plan 

“On the matter immediately m dispute, His Majesty’s Government 
urge the Congress to accept the view of the Cabinet Mission in older that a 
way may be opened for the Mushm League to reconsider their attitude 
If m spite of this reaffirmation of the intention of the Cabinet Mission, the 
Constituent Assembly desiies that this fundamental pomt should be referred 
to for a decision of the Federal Court, such a reference should be made at a 
very early date It will then be reasonable that the meetings of the sections 
of the Constituent Assembly should be postponed until the decision of the 
Federal Court is known 

“There has never been any prospect of success for the Constituent 
Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure Should a cons- 
titution come to be framed by the Constituent Assembly in which a large 
section of the Indian population has not been represented. His Majesty’s 
Government could not of course, contemplate as the Congress have stated 
they woidd not contemplate forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling 
parts of the country ” 

In the words of the British Cabinet’s statement, “the avowed object of 
the conversations was to obtain the participation and co-operation of all 
parties m the Constituent Assembly ” But it is admitted that “no final 
settlement could he arrived at since the Indian representatives must consult 
their colleagues before any final decision is reached ” The difficulties cen- 
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teied lound paragraph 19 (v) and (viu) of the Cabinet Mission s Statement 
of May 16th The formei i elates to grouping and the latter to a province 
opting out of a group The Statement proceeds to restate what meanmg the 
Cabinet Mission had attached throughout their stay in India to the charactei 
of the majority by which the grouping should take place That, says the 
Statement, is a majority vote of the representatives in the section In othei 
words the Statement asserts that it is voting by mdi\iduals not by provmces 
The Cabinet fortifies its view by mvoking on then side the legal advice the^ 
had taken m London Havmg said this much they declare anew that 
“this pait of the Statement as so mterpreted must, therefore, be considered 
an essential part of the scheme of May 16th, 1946 foi enablmg Indian people 
to formulate a new Constitution which His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to submit to Parhament It should therefoxe be accepted by all 
parties m Constituent Assembly ” The Cabmet proceed to “urge the Con- 
gress to accept the view of the Cabmet Mission in older that the way may be 
opened for Muslim League to reconsider their attitude ” While, however, 
recommending that if the Federal Comt’s decision should be obtained “on 
this fundamental pomt, such reference should be made at an early date” 
and that until then “it is reasonable that the meetings of the sections of the 
Constituent Assembly should be postponed ” The Cabinet statement 
adds 

“It is, however, clear that other questions of mterpretation of 
Statement of May 16th may arise and His Majesty’s Government hope 
that if the council of the Muslim League are able to participate m the 
Constituent Assembly they will also agree that the Federal Couit should 
be asked to decide matters of mterpretation that ma^r be lef erred to 
them by either side and will accept such decision ” 

Fmally there is the last paragraph of the Statement which embodies 
the threat that “should a Constitution come to be fiamed by a Constituent 
Assembly m which a large section of Indian population had not been re- 
presented, His Majesty’s Government could not of course contemplate as 
Congress have stated they would not contemplate forcmg such a constitution 
upon any unwilling parts of the country ” ( Italics ours ) 

What then are the new pomts that emerge from this statement ^ 

1 That votmg m sections regardmg groupmg should be by mdividual 
votes which would make groupmg compulsory and thus defeat the 
view expressed m the statement 15 (v)that it is open to the provmces 
to form groups What was optional has been made compulsory 
and the right of a Provmce to form its own Constitution, a condition 
pre-requisite to Provmcial Autonomy, has been defeated 

2 That this interpretation is supported by Government’s legal opmion 
m England Such a statement anticipates, prejudices and vitiates 
the Federal Court’s judgment on the subject of votmg and thus 
nullifies the provision for any such decision 

3 The Cabmet virtually demands that whale for a pomt to be decided 
by the Federal Court either side may orefer a matter to it, the matter 
at issue namely groupmg could be referred to the Federal Court 
only by a desire of the Constituent Assembly 

4 The Cabinet declares that their owm mterpretation should be re- 
garded as the correct one and accepted by aU m order that His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared to submit the new Con- 
stitution to Parhament 
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5 rmall\ they encourage in the last paiagraph, an unwilling part not 
to abide bv the new Constitution in case a section was xiot repiesen- 
ted on the Assembly This viituallv reverts to the statement of 
Lord Linhthgow of August 8th, 1940 which was repeated in the Par- 
liament hy Mr Amer> on August 14th, 1940 wheie it was said that no 
Constitution could be enforced on 100 million Muslims, and nulli- 
fies Mi Atlee’s promise gi\-en on 15th March, 1946, that no minorit\ 
would be allowed to interfere with the piogiess of the nation 

The return of the Congress and Sikh representatives from London 
synchronized with the publication of the Cabinet’s Statement and it took 
some tune for the Congress to decide its comse of action The invitation of 
the Cabinet to the Congress to accept the new Statement, it would be admitted, 
came with ill grace when the Statement embodied not merely an interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of May 16th, but an interpolation If two paities 
entered into a contractual agreement in respect of any transaction and drew 
up a document in this behalf, then it would ill-behove either partv to vary the 
terms wantonlv and call upon the other to accept in ordei that the former 
might complete its part of the contract which in honour it was bound to do 
For the British Cabmet then to thrust this interpolation into the agreement 
and threaten that it would not place the Constitution prepared by the Con- 
sambly before Paihament unless then latest interpolation also was accepted 
by the Congress, was an obvious breach of faith in morals as it was an un- 
doubted breach of agreement in law A deadlock was thus created, but the 
wisdom and forbearance of the Congress in proceeding according to plan 
with the work of the Constituent Assembly saved the situation from an 
unexpected catastrophe for the time bemg 

What could be the plan, the combmed plan, of the British Cabinet and 
the Muslim League about this conjoint and co-operative reactionary move ^ 
There could be no doubt on the matter that whatevei the League stood to 
gam either way Here was a new document pi omulgated by the Cabinet on 
the 6th of December which the Cabinet invited the Congress to accept The 
Congress was asked to accept the interpietation given in i aspect ot groups 
If the Congress accepted it, it would wilhngly accept Pakistan If not, it 
would be forcibly taken Let us see how If Congress did not accept, but 
proceeded to form the Constitution of the Centre, the Congiess would put 
itself inside the pale of the Statement of May 16th and outside the pale of the 
Cabinet’s statement of 6th Decembei In this latter document the Cabinet 
stated that His Majesty’s Government would not be bound to place the 
Constitution prepared by the Consambly before Parliament When such a 
contmgency arises His Majesty’s Government would feel itself entitled to 
revise then statement of Miiy 16th and pursue to their logical sequence the 
provisions of the statement of December 6th What would be the conse- 
quence For this purpose we might anticipate on a speculative basis the 
procedure of the League League members might enrol themselves as 
"members’ at a certain stage and then divide up into sections It might be 
asked how they could so divide up What was said in the Statement of 
May 16th was that after the prelunmaiy meeting of the Conssmbly, the 
""provincial representatives would divide up into three sections, so that it 
was not the President of the Consambly that should convene the sittmgs 
of the sections As it was stated by Cripps mParhament — ^mdeed as a matter 
of fact — sections B and C were so carved out that they had a Muslim majority 
and these members could meet of their own accord and proceed with sections, 
^ven as the Consambly had commenced its sittmgs and earned on its proceed- 
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mgs, without the League lepresentatives Sections B and C %\ould go on 
with then proceedings and appeal to His Majesty’s Government in view 
of the Congress not having accepted the statement of 6th December This 
new statement, it w as being fondl}^ hoped w ould authorize the formation of a 
second Consambly foi sections B and C and that would be Pakistan against 
the piotest of the Congress 

Whatevex might have been the speculation about the probable plans 
of the othei two parties in this tripartite tangle, the duty of the Congress 
itself was deal The question was whethei a reference to the Federal Com t 
m terms of the Cabinet Statement of 6th December should oi should not be 
made The fiist leaction might have been of a negative charactei But the 
Woikmg Committee of the Congress soon recoided a decision m the affirma- 
tive Ml Jmnah’s lefusal at the Pi ess Conference m London about this time, 
to abide by the veidict of the Fedeial Court on what he regarded as an essen- 
tial, nay a fundamental, pait of the Cabmet Mission’s Statement of May 16th, 
did not at first diveit the Workmg Committee from this decision It was 
understood that the procedure should take the form of a statement by the 
Congress President, a lesolution by the Consambly and an apphcation by the 
President of the Consambly before the Federal Couit But hardly had this 
decision been taken when it was reported that Loid Pethick-Lawrence stated 
in the Lords on the issue, as follows, on December 17th, 1946 

‘T should like to make it quite plain that the British Government do 
not considei that this issue is one which it is desirable to refer to the Fedeial 
Court The Statement of December 6th makes this clear and also the inter- 
pretation which the British Government themslves hold The view of the 
Government is that this mteipietation should be accepted by all parties 
They only mention the matter of the Fedeial Court because the Constituent 
Assembly is to lefer the issue to the Federal Comt That was the view ex- 
pressed by the Congress It should be done without delay I wish to make 
It quite clear that His Majesty’s Government stand by their interpretation 
of the statement of May 16 as set out in that statement and that they will by 
no means depart from it even if the Federal Court should be appealed to 
I hope agreement may yet be reached m a way which will allay fears of both 
parties ” 

At the same time both Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cnpps 
reassured all concerned that the fears that a major provmce, if a group be 
formed, would so frame the Constitution of a minor provmce included m the 
group, as to nullify the provisions for its optmg out of the group were baseless 
as such a procedure would be against the basic understandmg of the scheme 
The Congress was impaled on the horns of a dilemma The Consambly at 
its party meeting decided to leave the matter to the Workmg Committee 
and the latter spent days and mghts m discussmg the pros and cons of the 
situation Not to accept the document of 6th December was to ensure a 
sepal ate Consambly for the groups that were destmed to be formed vuth or 
wathout Assam and North Western Frontier Provmce if they could possibly 
opt out Nothmg could be dearer' to the League If the Statement of 
December 6th w as to be rejected or ignored that was tantamount to a break 
of diplomatic relations wath Britain so that the Secretary of State could say 
to the Viceroy My Lord, this means war The Congress was not afraid to 
enter upon hostihties but there is time and circumstance for every thin g in 
the world and even for an outbieak of hostilities between Indian Independence 
and British Imperialism To accept the document of December 6 was to 
give the highest moral victory to the League, possibly to encourage more 
grabbmgs fiom Mr Jinnah as was his wont to make them on the top of every 
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concession, to risk a demand for sepaiate armies for the gioups B and Cand 
a subvention to boot fiom the centre for their maintenance The two alter- 
nate es had to be balanced (22-12-1946) Under the circumstances no posi- 
tive comse vas possible foi the Working Committee foi more than one rea- 
son Hardly had one month elapsed smce at Meeiut a plenaiy session of the 
Congiess had endorsed all that had taken place as between the Workmg 
Committee and His Majesty’s Government when this new situation presented 
itself with all its known consequences and unknown complications The 
All-India Congress Committee alone was competent to pronounce upon 
decisions already taken at a plenary session of the Congress Accordingly the 
Workmg Conamittee to whose care the Consambly at the party meeting had 
cnmmitted the question, deemed it fit to refer back the issue for settlement at 
a meetmg of the A I C C which was convened on the 5th January, 1947 
and contented itself with a cogent nairation of events dunng the previous 
six months m the form of a reasoned and impartial statement (22-12-1946) 
which IS published herembelow — 

‘‘The Workmg Conomittee have given caieful consideration to the State- 
ment issued by the British Government on December 6, 1946, as well as other 
statements made recently on their behalf in Parliament ” The statement 
reads “These statements, though made by way of interpretation and eluci- 
dation, are clearly additions to and variations of the British Cabinet Mission’s 
Statement of May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of the Constituent 
Assembly was based 

^‘The Statement of May 16, 1946, laid down m paragraph 15 as basic 
prmciples of the constitution ‘that there should be a Umon of India em- 
bracmg both British India and the States’, that ‘all subjects other than 
Umon subjects and all residuary powers should vest m the provinces’* 
and that ‘provinces should be free to form Groups ’ The piovmces were 
thus mtended to be autonomous, subject to the Union controlhng certain 
specified subjects Paragraph 19 laid down, inter aha, the procedure for 
Sections to meet, for decisions to be taken as to whethei Groups should 
be formed or not, and for any provmce to elect to come out of the Group 
in which it might have been placed 

"‘In their resolution of May 24, 1946, the Workmg Committee pointed 
out what appeared to be a divergence between the basic principles and the 
procedure suggested, m that a measure of compulsion was miioduced which 
infringed the basic prmciples of provincial autonomy The Cabmet Mission, 
therefore, issued a statement on May 25, 1946, m which it was stated that 
‘the mterpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 of the 
Statement, to the effect that the provmces can, m the first mstance, make the 
choice whether or not to belong to the Section m which they are placed does 
not accord with the Delegation’s mtentions The reasons for Groupmg of the 
provmces are well known, and this is an essential feature of the scheme and 
can only be modified by agreement between the two parties The pomt at 
issue was not merely one of procedure but the fundamental prmciple of 
provmcial autonomy and whether or not a provmce or part should be coerced 
against its will 

“The Congress made it clear later that their objection was not to pro- 
vmces entermg Sections but to compulsory Groupmg and the possibility 
of a dommatmg provmce frammg a constitution for another provmce en- 
tirely against the wishes of the latter This might result m the fiammg of 
rules, and the regulation of franchise, electorates, constituencies for elections 
and the composition of the legislature which might seriously prejudice or 
even nullify the provision for a provmce subsequently to opt out of a Group 
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It was pointed out that this could never be the intention of the Cabinet 
Mission as it would be repugnant to the basic piinciples and policy of the 
scheme they had propounded 

“The Congiess approach to the problem of constitution malang has ail 
along been that coercion should not be eveicised against any piovmce oi 
pait of the country and that the constitution of free India should be diawn 
up by the co-operation and goodwill of all paities and provmces concerned 

‘ In a Icttei dated the 15th June, 1946, from Lord Wavell to Maulana 
Azadjthe Piesident of the Congress, it was stated that "^the Delegation and I 
aie awaie of your objections to the piineiple of Gioupmg I would, how- 
ever, point out that the statement of May 16 does not make Groupmg com- 
pulsoiy It leaves the decision to the elected lepresentafcix^es of the provin- 
ces concerned, sitting together in Sections The only pio'vision which is 
made is that the lepiesentative of ceitain pio\mces should meet in Sections 
so that they can decide whethei or not they wish to form Groups ’ 

“Thus, the prmciple which was emphasized agam was that Groupmg was 
not compulsory and in legard to Sections a ceitam piocedme was mdicated 
This pioceduie was not cleai and could be mterpieted m moie than one way 
and in aiiy c\ent a point of procedure could not oveiiide a basic prmciple 
We pointed out that the light mterpietation should be one which did no 
violence to that principle 

“Fuither,in ordei to smooth the way to the co-opeiation of all concerned 
in the woiking of the pioposed scheme, we not only made it clear that we 
were piepared to go into the Sections, but also we suggested that if our mtei- 
pretation was not accepted we would be agieeable to a lefeience on this 
jioint to the Fedeial Court 

“It IS well known that the pioposal in icgaid to Gioupmg affected 
injuriously two piovinces especially, namely, Assam and the Noith-west 
Frontiei Piovmce, as well as the Sikhs m the Punjab Their representatives 
expressed then strong disappioval of this propos^ In a letter to the Secre- 
taiy of State dated May 25, 1946, Master Tara Smgh gave expression to the 
anxiety and apprehensions of the Sikhs and asked for clarification in regard 
to ceitam matteis The Secretary of State sent an answer to this letter on 
Tune 1, 1946, m the course of which he said ‘I have considered carefully 
the detailed points you raise at the end of your letter I fear the Mission 

< annot issue any additions to, or interpretation of the statement’ 

“In spite of this exphcit statement the British Government have on De- 
1 enibei 6, issued a statement which is both an addition to, and an interpreta- 
tion of, the Statement of May 16, 1946 They have done so after more than 
six and a half months, durmg which period many developments have taken 
place as a consequence of the original statement 

Throughout this period the position of the Congress was made repeatedly 

< lear to the Biitish Government or their lepiesentatives, and it was with full 
knowledge of this position that the British Government took subsequent 
steps m furtherance of the Cabmet Mission’s proposals That position was 
in conformity with the basic prmciples laid down in the Statement of May 16, 
1946, which statement the Congress had accepted m its entirety 

“Further, the Congress had expressed its willingness to refer, if necessity 
arose, the pomt of interpretation to the Federal Court, whose decision should 
be accepted by the parties concerned In the course of his letter dated June 
28, 1946, addressed to Mi Jinnah, the Viceroy stated that the Congress had 
accepted the Statement of May 16 In the course of a broadcast on August 
24, 1946, the Viceroy, m appealing to the Muslim League to co-operate, 
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pointed out that tiie Coiigiebs is iea,dy to agiee that an} dispute of inter- 
inetation ma\ be icfeiicd to the Fedeial Couit 

The Alusliin League ie\ eised its foimei decision and leiected theBiitish 
Cabinet Mission s scheme b> foimal resolution and e\en decided to resoit to 
diiect action ’ Then spokesmen haie since iepeatedl\ challenged the vciy 
basis of that scheme, that is, the constitution of a Union of India and ha\e 
levelled to then demand foi a paitition of India E\en aftei the Biitish 
Go\ eminent s statement of Decembei 6, 1946 the leadcis of the Muslim 
League ha\e leiteiated this demand toi ^Daitition and the establisliment of 
t^^o separate independent go\einments in India 

‘‘When the imitation ot the British Go\einment as iecei\ed b> the 
Congiess at the end of No\embei last to send its iepiesentah\es to London 
the Congress position was cleaily indicated again It was on an assuiancc 
of the Piime Mmistei of Great Biitain that a lepiesentatn e of the Congiess 
pioceeded to London 

‘Tn spite of this assuiancc and of pie'^ lous assuiances to the effect that 
no additions to, or interpietations of the Statement of May 16, 1946, weic 
going to be made, the Biitish Go'v eminent have now issued a statement which 
cleaily, in se-veial lespects, goes beyond the oiigmal statement, on the basis 
of which piogicss has been made till now 

“The Woiking Committee deeply legiet that the Biitish Go^clnmcnt 
should ha\e acted m a mannei which has not been in keeping with then own 
assurances, and which has created suspicion m the mmds of laige numbeis 
of people m India Foi some time past the attitude of the Biitish Govern- 
ment and then repiesentatives in India has been such as to add to the diffi- 
culties and complexities of the situation m the countiy Then present 
intervention long aftei the membeis of the Constituent Assembly had been 
elected has created a new situation which is full of peril foi the futuie Be- 
cause of this, the Woikmg Committee ha\e given anxious and piolonged 
thought to it 

“The Congiess seeks to fiame, thiougli the Constituent Asscinbl} a con- 
stitution of a free and mdependent India with the willmg co opeiation of all 
elements of the Indian people The Woiking Committee legiet that Muslim 
League members of the Consbituent Assembly have refrained fiom attending 
its openmg session The Committee, howevei, appreciate and express then 
gratification at the presence m the Constituent Assembly of lepresentativcs 
of all other mterests and sections of the people of India, and note with pleasuic 
the spirit of co-opeiation in a common task and a high cndeavoui which has 
been m evidence duimg the sessions of the Assembly 

“The Committee will continue their efforts to make the Constituent 
Assembly fully representative of all the people of India and tiust that mem- 
bers of the Muslim League will give their co-operation in this great task 
In order to achieve this the Committee have advised Congiess repiesentatives 
m the Assembly to postpone consideration of impoitant issues to a subse- 
quent meetmg 

In their statement of Decembei 6, 1946, the Biitish Government in 
giving their mterpretation of a doubtful point of piocedure have refen ed to 
it as a ‘fundamental point’ and suggested that the Constituent Assembly 
may refer it to the Federal Court at a very early date Subsequent state- 
ments made on behalf of the British Government have made it clear that they 
are not prepared to accept the decision of this court should it go against 
their owm interpretation On behalf of the Muslim League also it has been 
stated that they will not be bound by the decision of the Federal Court 
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and a demand toi paitition of India, 'v\hich is a negation of the Cabinet 
Mission’s scheme continues to be put foiwaid 

While the Congiess has always been "willuig to agiee to a lefeience to the 
Federal Couit, any refeience now when none of the othei paities aie pie- 
paied to join m it oi to accept it and one of them does not e\en accept the 
basis of the scheme, becomes totally uncalled foi and unbecoming, and un- 
suited to the dignity of eithei the Congiess oi the Fedeial Couit then 

repeated statements Biitish statesmen have luled this out 

The Woikmg Committee aie still of opmion that the inteipietation put 
by the Biitish Government m regard to the method of voting in the Sections 
IS not in conformity with provincial autonomy, which is one of the fundamen- 
tal bases of the scheme proposed m the statement of Ma^ 16 The Committee 
are anxious to avoid anythmg that ma^ come in the way of the successful 
wmilcmg of the Constituent Assembly and are piepaied to do e\ei\ thing m 
their power to seek and obtam the largest measuie of co-opeiation, provided 
that no fundamental pimciple is violated 

In view of the importance and urgency of the issues facing the countr^^ 
and the far-reaching consequences which must follow anv decisions, the Work- 
ing Committee are com ening an emergent meetmg of the A I C C in Delhi 
early m January to consider the latest developments and to give such direc- 
tions as it may deem fit ” 

We may jriofitabl^ summarize the situation as it presented itself on the 
eve of the All-India Congress Committee meetmg on o 1-194T Mr Jrnnah’s, 
or the League’s, or the Muslims’ triumphs were last mounting uir not as the 
result of any active movement they had ever initiated in life, but of the 
attitude of negation, and at the outside, of passi\ e resistance on all occasions 
It was thus that the following achievements lay oi threaten to be to the credit 
side of the League agruist the debit side of the Congress 

Debit Credit 


1905 — 

Partition of Bengal 16 10-1905 The 
new spirit of Swadeshi^ Swaiaj 
Boycott and National Education 
Profound Congress suffering 
1916— 

War Home Rule movement Mrs 
Besant’s leadership Intense Con- 
gress suffering 
1931— 

Salt Satyagraha 60,000 prisoners 
(crvil disobedience) Resignations 
of thousands Lathi charges and 
shootmg 

1945— 

The great movement of ^ Quit India’ 
(1942 to 1945) Imprisonments 
and shooting from land and air 

1946— 


1906— 

H H The Aga Elhan’s deputation 
to Lord Mmto and separate Elec- 
torates for Muslims 

1916 — 

Weightage in mmority Muslim Pro- 
\ inces 

1931— 

Residual powers to Provinces (Se- 
cond Round Table Conference) 


1943— 

Hmdu-Mushm Parity m Interim 
Government at First Simla Con- 
ference 
1946— 


Continued negotiations Cabinet May 2nd Simla Conference De- 
Mission 6th December State- cembei Groupmg 
ment of the British Cabinet 
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Debit Cl edit 

1047— 1947 

{a) If 3 ou don’t accept Statement of (a) two sepaiate Consamblies 
Decembei 6 

{b) If ^ou accept (b) Gioup aimies m stoie 

1948 — 1948 — 

Subvention fiom Centi e foi {h) above 

The New Yeai 1947 opt^ned with gieat e\ents foi the Congiesb and the 
countiy On the 5th Januaiy, the All-India Coiigiess Committee held its 
hist Sitting in oidei to considei the momentous issue, namely whethei the 
statement of 6th Becembei by the British Cabmet should or should not be 
accepted The different phases lelatmg to this question have already been 
dealt with They may be briefly leviewed neveitheless as they emerged 
from the discussions at the sittmg of the A -I C C m New Delhi Stiangely 
enough, the sittmg took place in the hall of the Constitution Club which was 
attached to the Constitution House, the place wheie most of the membeis 
of the Constituent Assembly were assigned lesidential quarters The fiiends 
fiom Assam figuied prominently in the discussions They weie anxious to 
see the pledges made solemnly by the ‘Congiess High Command’ that Assam 
would not be forced mto the ‘C’ Section, honoured m the spirit m which they 
were made They were upset obviously by the fact that havmg stated in the 
Statement of May 25th last that the Woilang Committee did not agree to the 
Provinces dividing up into Sections, the Leader and President of the Congress 
m his capacity as Vice-President of the Inteiim Government gave a bioadcast 
m September 1946 as aheady referred to, m which he straightway agreed 
to the Provmces going mto Sections This they considered was a bleach of 
understandmg Agam they lemembered how the Vice-Piesident, may be, 
much agamst his own wishes, but wholly agamst the wishes of his wiser collea- 
gues went to England and entangled himself and the countiy in a development 
fiom which it was not easy foi him oi the countiy to escape Both these 
facts shook the faith of the Assam fiiends then fvtmness of the assurances 
and promises offeied to them by the ‘‘Congiess High Command ” Again 
Assam friends beheved that the last paragraph of the December 6th State- 
ment might not save them for it was primarily meant for the Muslims and 
even if by some stretch of imagmation and reasonmg it was made apphcable 
to every or any other section oi to any other situation which might develop 
later, the fact remamed that it was doubtful whether the ^presence of the 
Assamese m the *C’ Section m the earher stages would not tantamount to the 
representation of the Province in the Section The words in the statement 
are as follows — 

“Should the Constitution come to be fiamed by a Constituent Assem- 
bly m which a large section of the Indian population has not been re- 
presented His Majesty’s Government could not of course contemplate 
forcmg such a constitution upon any unwilhng parts of the countiy ” 

The word used is “represented ” The Assam friends honestly thought 
that when they were only present^ it would be mterpreted that Assam was 
represented and therefore the savmg clause in the sentence quoted above 
might not be made apphcable to Assam That was how they felt 

Even apart from this, the question at issue was whether the December 
6th statement was to be accepted It has been already explained how the 
statement contained one %nteTpretat%on and three additions Let us review 
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the position as it appealed on the 5th and 6th Jannai^ 1947 If the state- 
ment was 1 ejected then it would mean that the Congiess put itself out of the 
pale of the statement of May 16th as mterpreted by the statement of Decem- 
ber 6 th and therefore, could not afford a chance for the Muslim League to 
join the Consambly The Muslim League having m consequence formulated 
the Constitutions of 4, 5 or 6 Provinces m Groups ‘B’ and ‘C’ would, naturally, 
be hard to put to it to formulate a centre for them and would theiefoie ask 
foi a new wnt from Britam which must necessarily be issued by the British 
Government m view of the fact that both of them are fellow labourers m the 
vine-yard of this tabulation The old wnt m favour of a common centie 
could not lun, the excuse bemg because the Congress has not accepted 
the statement of December 6 therefore the data and the premises on which 
the earher statement had been built fell to the ground Accoidmgly the 
new writ is necessary to meet the situation created by the new attitude of the 
Congress The Bntish would thus have a good opportunity of wnggling 
themselves out of the commitment to which they stood pledged with then 
own words and by the Statement of May 16th where they said that Pakistan 
was not a practicable solution and a common centre was mevitable and now 
they would plump for two centies which means Pakistan and Hmdustan, 
thus endorsing the two nation theory and all the evils that were sought to be 
avoided when one common centie was contemplated So the best way of 
ensming Pakistan to League would have been to reject the Statement of 
December 6th 

If, however, the Statement was to be accepted these were equally great 
dangers which had already been desciibed The prestige of Mr Jinnah would 
rise to the highest height from the bottommost depth and he would dictate 
more terms as already leferred to, namely, group armies m India so that the 
aimy of the Centre would easily be crushed between an mvadmg army from 
outside and the group army inside They would ask too for 50 pei cent m 
service m the army and m the legislature These are not fantastic insmua- 
tiom One does not know whether India might not be fallmg mto the hands 
of Russia or an Aiab Federation and no one can predict what will happen 
Havmg regaid to all these conditions the A I C C by an overwhehning 
majority accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and for the 
tune being the matter ended 

Attention must be drawn to one circumstance under wheh m paragraph 
4 of the resolution of the A I C C which is quoted below it is clearly stat^ 
that “m the event of any attempt at such compulsion a provmce or a part of a 
province has the right to take such action as may be deemed necessary m 
order to give effect to the wishes of the people concerned ” This sentence 
was meant to cover any development m between the time of the sitting of 
the A I C C and the time when Mr Jinnah might, if at all, join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly If he came m straightway as a fn&nd acceptmg the hand 
of co-operation that was stretched by this resolution, there was no necessity 
for Assam to fear nor any reason to suspect But m the meantime if he 
started to bargam and ask for elucidation, elaboration and clarification which 
always mean fresh complications, then Assam would be on the alert and 
decide whether she should at all jom or not Thus there was ample time for 
Assam carefully to consider its position and it was only with a view to cover- 
ing all the eventualities and developments of an immediate tuning that this 
sentence was inserted and it was not as if Assam was gomg to be sacrificed 
by bemg forced mto a group which it was unwilling to jom There was 
ample tune for Assam to decide for itself what it should do In this view 
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It ^\a& deal that the A I C C did not want to pui chase peace at the cost of 
\ssam Heie follows the A ICC resolution — 

The A ICC having consideied the e\ents that have taken place in the 
countiy since the Meerut Session of the Congiess in Novembei last, the state- 
ment ii»sued by the British Government on December 6 1946, and the state- 
ment of the Woiking Committee of Decembei 22, 1946, advises Congiess- 
men as follows — 

" 1 The A I C C endoises the statement of the Woikiiig Committee 
of Decembei 22, 1946, and expiesses its agieement with the views contained 
theiein 

“2 While the Congiess has alw'^ays been agieeableto makmg a leteience 
to the Federal Comt on the question of inteipietation in dispute, such a 
leference has become purposeless and undesiiable owing to lecent announce- 
ments made on behalf of the Biitish Government A lefeience could only 
be made on an agieed basis, the parties concerned agiceing to abide bv the 
decision given 

3 The A I C C is fiimly of opinion that the constitution foi a fiee and 
independent India should be fiamed by the people of India on the basis of 
as wide an agreement as possible Theie must be no mteifeience whatso- 
ever by any external authority and no compulsion of any provmce or pait 
of a province by another piovince The A I C C realises and appreciates 
the difficulties placed m the way of some provinces, notably Assam, Balu- 
chistan and the N W F P and the Sikhs in the Punjab, by the British 
Cabinet’s scheme of May 16, 1946, and more especially by the mterpretation 
put upon it by the British Government in their statement of December 6, 
1946 The Congress cannot be a party to any such compulsion oi imposition 
against the will of the people concerned, a principle which the Biitish Govern- 
ment have themselves recognised 

4 The A I C C IS anxious that the Constituent Assembly should 
proceed with the woik of framing a constitution foi tiee India with the good- 
will of all paaties concerned and, with a view to removing the difficulties 
that have aiisen owmg to varying interpietations, agiee to advise action m 
accoi dance with the mterpietation of the British Government in regaid to the 
procedure to be followed in the sections It must be clearly undeistood, 
however, that this must not involve any compulsion of a provmce and that the 
rights of the Sikhs m the Punjab should not be jeopardised In the event of 
any attempt at such compulsion, a provmce or part of a provmce has the 
right to take such action as may be deemed necessaiy in order to give effect 
to the wishes of the people concerned The future course of action will 
depend upon the developments that take place and the A I C C therefore 
directs the Working Committee to advise upon it, whenever cucumstances 
so require, keeping in view the basic prmciple of provincial autonomy ” 

While it was expected by the country that the League might take eaily 
steps to consider this resolution which was passed on the 6th of Januaiy, 
the League Workmg Committee was timed to meet on the 29th Januaiy 
that IS, full nine days after the lenewed sitting of the plenary session of the 
Consambly was scheduled to meet It did not look as though the League 
was mtent upon jommg the plenaiy session 

The worst appiehensions of the pubhc came tiue once again Moie than 
once did the authoi feel a pang (as contemporaiy history was being recoided 
almost from week to week) whethei he was not unjust or unfair to the League 
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m telecasting the tutuie But ‘Svisdom ' the^ "Stands justified ot 

Its childieii” and the old adage has i>ioved tiue The League met on the 
29th ot Januai> and lesohed not to paiticipate in the delibeiatioiis of the 
Constituent Assembly/ 

The League Committee chaiacteiised the All-India Congiess Committee s 
lesolution of Januai;^ 6th as no moie than a dishonest tuck a piece of -veibal 
juggleiy intended to decene the Biitish Government, the Muslim League 
and public opmion The chaige was that the decisions on pimciples and 
pioceduie ^^vent beyond the scope permitted bv the Statement of Mav 16 
1946 and that accoidinglj^ the Congiess had ahead> eonveited the ""tiuncate 
Assembly into a lump and something totally diffeient fiom 'v^hat the Cabinet 
Mission had piovided foi ” The Committee called upon H M G to declaie 
“that the Constitutional plan foimulated hy the Cabinet Mission had failed 
It was suddenly discoveied rathei late in the day that “the elections to 
and the summoning of the Assembly aie ah initio imalid soid and illegal 
and its continuation and its pioceedmgs and decisions aie ult)a lues invalid 
and illegal, and it should foithwith be dissohed 

The London Tvnes felt it necessai> to chaiacteiise the decision i cached 
bv the Woiking Committee of theMushm League at Kaiachi as. ‘pieposteious 
and obsei\ed that the League Woikmg Committee had “lamentably failed 
to giasp this oppoitunity ” It asseited that the Plan has not failed and 
commented on the “tactics” of the League as "dilatoi^’ and added that 
“the Constituent Assembly was neithei a paitv caucus nox evclusn eh Hindu, 
as non-Mushm minoiities yeie y ell-iepiesentcd 

The tactics adopted b^ the League veie tiling to be suie and could 
not be biooked long No time was appaienth lost in challenging the 
position of the League’s iepiesentati\ es in the Inteiun Go\eimneiit at the 
centie and the nature of coirespondence that must ha\e passed between 
each of the two political parties with the Viceioy, and betT\ een the Viceiov 
and the British Cabinet lemamed a close scciet But its natuie may well 
be intened In less than thiee weeks aftei the Kaiachi lesolution, theie 
were lepoits in the press that Lord Wa\ell ^ould be lecalled and a repoit 
to this effect dated ISthFebruaiy, 1947 was closely follo\Jved by the publication 
of the diamatic announcement by the British Premier, that the Biitish weie 
leaving India next year (June 1948) 

Here is the full text of the Piemiei’s announeeraent dated 20th 
Febiuary, 1947 

It has long been the policy of successne Biitish Goveimnents to work 
towaids the realisation of self-go\ eimnent m India In puisiiance of this 
policy, an inci easing iiieasuie of lesponsibihty has been devohed on Indians, 
and today the civil administiation and the Indian aimed foices lely to a 
veiy laige extent on Indian cmhaiis and ofiiceis In the constitutional 
field, the Acts of 1919 and 1935 passed by the British Paihament each 
lepiesented a substantial transfei ot pohtical po'wei In 1940, the Coahtion 
Government recognised the principle that Indians should themselves frame 
a new constitution for a fully autonomous India, and in the offer of 1942 
they invited them to set up a Constituent Assembly for this purpose as soon 
as the war was over 

The British Government believe this policy to ha\e been light and 
fhe Cabinet Mission sent to India last year spent o\ei three months in 
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cons Tilt Ation 'with Indian leadcis in oidci to help them to <igiee upon ^ 
method foi deteimmmg the futuie constitution of India, so that the tiansfei 
of powei might be smoothly and lapidly effected It was only when it 
seemed cleai that without some initiative from the Cabinet Mission agree- 
ment was uiilikel} to be leached that they put foi'waid pioposals themselves 

These pioposals, made public in May last, envisaged that the futuic 
constitution of India should be settled by a Constituent Assembly composed, 
m the mannei suggested theiein, of lepiesentatives of all communities and 
mteiests in Biitish India and of the Indian States 

Smcc the letuin of the Mission, an Intel im Go^ einment has been set up 
at the Centre, composed of the political leaders of the majoi communities, 
exeicismg wide poweis within the existmg constitution In all the provinces 
Indian Governments responsible to legislatures aie m office 

It is with gieat legiet that His Majesty’s Government find that theie 
aie still diffeiences among Indian parties winch aie preventing the Consti- 
tuent Assembly from functioning as it was mtended that it should It 
is of the essence of the plan that the Assembly should be fully representative 

His Majesty s Goveimiient desire to hand over the responsibihty to 
authorities established by a constitution approved by all parties in India 
111 accordance with the Cabmet Mission’s plan, but unfortunately there is 
at present no clear prospect that such a constitution and such authorities 
will emerge The present state of uncertainty is fraught with danger and 
cannot be mdefimtely prolonged His Majesty’s Government wish to make 
it clear that it is then definite mtention to take necessary steps to effect 
the transfeience of powei to lesponsiblc Indian hands by a date not later 
than June, 1948 

This gieat suh-contment now containing ovci foui liuiidicd million 
people has for the last centmy enjoyed peace and secmity as a part of flic 
Biitish Commonwealth and Empire Contmued peace and security aic 
more than ever necessaiy today if the full possibilities of economic develoj)- 
uient are to be leahsed and a highei standard of life attained by the Indi<ni 
people 

His Majesty's Goveimnent aic anxious to hand over then icsponsibihtits 
to a Govermiient which, resting on the sure foimdation of the suppoit of the 
people, is capable of mamtaming peace and administeiing India with justice 
and efficiency 

It IS therefoie essential that all parties should sink then diffeiences in 
order that they may be ready to shoulder the great responsibilities which 
will come upon them next year 

After months of hard work by the Cabinet Mission a gi eat measure of 
agreement was obtained as to the method by which a Consti-tution should 
be worked out This was embodied m their statements of May last His 
Majesty’s Goveimnent there agreed to recommend to Parhament a constitu- 
tion worked out in accordance with the pioposals made therein by a fully 
lepresentative Constituent Assemblv 
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But if it should appeal that such a constitution ^ill not ha\ e been v, oiked 
out by a fully iepiesentati\ e Assembl;y before the time mentioned in paiagraph 
seven, His Majesty’s Go\einment ^ill ha\e to considei to tv horn the poTveis 
of the Cential Government in Biitish India should be handed ovei, on the 
due date, whethei as a Tvhole to some foim of Cential Got einment foi British 
India, oi m some aieas to the existing Piovincial GoTemments, or m such 
othei Tvay as may seem most leasonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people 

Although the final transfer of authoiity may not take place until June, 
1948, pieparatory measuies must be put m hand in advance It is important 
that the efficiency of the civil administration should be maintamed and 
that the defence of India should be fully provided foi But inevitably, as 
the piocess of transfer pioceeds, it will become progressively moie difficult 
to cairy out to the letter all the provisions of the Got einment of India Act, 
1935 Legislation will be introduced in due couise to giTe effect to the 
final tiansfei of powei 

In legaxd to the Indian States, as was exphcitly stated by the Cabinet 
Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand over their powers 
and obligations under Paramountcy to any Government of British India 
It IS not intended to bring Paramountcy, as a system, to a conclusion earher 
than the date of the final transfer of power, but it is contemplated that for 
the intervening period the relations of the Crown Tvith individual States may 
be adjusted by agreement 

The British Got emment will negotiate agreements in regard to matters 
arising out of the transfer of power with representatives of those to whom 
they propose to transfer power 

The British Government believe that British commercial and mdustrial 
interests m India can look forward to a fair field for their enterprise under 
the new conditions The commercial connection between India and the 
United Kingdom has been long and friendly and will continue to be to their 
mutual advantage 

The British Government cannot conclude this statement Tvithout 
expressing on behalf of the people of this country their goodwill and good 
wishes towards the people of India as they go forward to this final stage m 
then achievement of self-government It will be the Tvish of everyone m 
these islands that, notwithstandmg constitutional changes, the association 
of the British and Indian peoples should not be brought to an end , and they 
will wish to continue to do all that is m their power to further the well-bemg 
of India 

The House will wish to know of an announcement which is bemg made 
public today Field Marshal the Rt Hon Viscount Wavell was appomted 
Viceroy in 1943 , after having held high mihtary command m the Middle 
East, South-East Asia and India Tvith notable distmction smce the beginning 
of the war It was agreed that this should be a war-time appomtment 
Lord Wavell has discharged this high office durmg this very difficult period 
with devotion and a high sense of duty It has, however, seemed that the 
opening of a new and final phase m India is an appropriate time to termmate 
this war appointment 
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His Majestv has been pleased to appiove, as successoi to Loid Wa\ell, 
the appointment of Admiial the Viscount Mountbatten, who will be entiusted 
with the task of tiansfeiimg to Indian hands lesponsibility foi the Govern- 
ment of Biitish India in a mannei that will best ensure the futuie happiness 
and piospeiit^ of India The change of office will take place duiing Maich 
The House will be glad to heai that His Majesty has been pleased to approve 
the confeirment of an eaiidom on Viscount V a\ ell 

As usual the Statement is full of obscurity , though not of ambiguity or 
eqm’^ ocation That different inteipietations weie possible is not to be 
doubted, but in this case diffeient alternatives weie embodied in the State- 
ment Itself in such a mannei that it wras open to diffeient people to guess 
at the diffeient ways of tiansfer of powei and the different bodies to whom 
to transfer it The Congiess could fondly hope that as the piemiei political 
body and as one closely linked up to the minorities m India including Mushms 
(fiom whom the League would of comse be excluded), it should leceive high 
priority, while the League was logically banking upon the emphasis on the 
words ‘fully lepiesentative,’ which ensmed that so long as it did not 30m 
the Constituent Assembly, the lattei would not become fully representaUve 
and that therefoie its own mtegiity and claims should be recognised 

The States m their turn waxed warm ovei the assurance given to them 
that paramountcy as a system would not be ended until the final transfei of 
power took place and that separate agreements could be made with the mhng 
power m the meantime to determine the lelations of the States with the 
Ruling Powers Altogether, beyond stating that Biitain would evacuate 
India, Britain did not facilitate unity of all parties, as prizes were dangled 
befoie each of the parties, — ^the Congiess, the League and the States 

The first impression made upon the Congress was that the statement 
was a wise and courageous one, notwithstanding the obscurity that abounded 
in parts of it Whatever that be, the fact remained that the Constituent 
Assembly should woik away at an accelerated speed Prepaiatory measures 
moreover for the transfer of power, were to be begun straightaway and put 
in hand at once and all this appeared fascinating to a degiee 

What was really amazmg was the dismissal of the Viceroy The way 
news spread before and after the announcement of the name of Lord Mount- 
batten, the Kmg^s cousin, as the new Viceroy did not leave much doubt 
regardmg the view that Lozd Wavell was relieved of his charge and that he 
did not tender his resignation by choice Mr Churchill’s vehement denun- 
ciations in the Commons did not admit of any alternative view The choice 
given to Iiofd Wavell to make his own pronouncement after he gave over 
charge confirmed this view Thus was it that Lord Wavell came and saw, 
spoke and acted, doctored, and retired Thus was it that Viceioys came 
and went, but India remained — ^firm as a rock, ushaken by the stoims that 
swept the country, untouched by the corroding civilizations that appeared 
and disappeared, untainted by the corrupting forces that rose and fell, but 
all the while, stretching forth her generous arms in spacious embrace of race 
after race, m deep absorption of culture after culture and m rapid assimilation 
of rehgion after rehgion Thus was it too that, through the endless ages of 
her dim and distant, pre-historic past, she has created hoary traditions of 
undying vigour and undimimshmg value, and handed them down to the 
recurring generations of an ever receding present as their priceless heritage, 
so helping to build up her inscrutable future radiant with faith and enlivened 
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by hope — a future that tv ill doubtless be hoai y w ith Age and sanctified by Tune 
Thus was it again that hei lamp of Tiuth and Ahimsa has penetiated the 
lemotest coineis of the Woild and pioved fiom age to age that Spirit is 
highei than Mattel ^ that Sercice is nobler than that Love is mightier 

than Hate Thus tv as it anon that India, conquered, enslaTed and depressed, 
has once again laised her head befoie the comit> of nations as a Sovei eign 
Independent Republic, holding aloft the toieh of fieedom to the gaze of the 
two hemispheres, focussing its ia>s once again on that not fai off. Divine 
Event, “The Parhament of man and the Fedeiation of the Woild’** under 
the inspiiation and guidance of the gieatest man of the Woild, — Saint, 
Philosopher and Statesman all in one, who has estabhshed the unity of the 
World by a new s\nthesis and woiked out the umty of man thiough the 
Beatitudes of Life 


THE END 




APPENDIX I 

THE CONGRESS MANIFESTO 

The Congress Working Committee had published a manifesto for the 
Central Elections and soon aftei (that is, on 11-12-45 > followed it I'p oy 
a composite manifesto covermg the Central and the Provmcial Elections 
The latter is published below — 

“The All India Congress Committee at its meetmg held m Bombay in 
September last resolved that a manifesto containing the policy and pro- 
gramme of the Congress for the information of the public and the guidance 
of the Congress candidates m the forthcommg general elections be prepar- 
ed by the Working Committee and placed before the AICC for considera- 
tion and adoption Further it authorised the Workmg Committee to issue 
an earlier manifesto for the Central Assembly elections Accoidmgly this 
later election manifesto has already been issued to the public The Word- 
ing Committee regret that owing to the nearness of the general elections 
in the provinces it is not feasible now to hold a meetmg of the AICC in 
the near future to consider the fuller mamfesto, as contemplated by the 
AICC They have, therefore, themselves prepared this manifesto and issue 
it for the mformation of the pubhc and guidance of Congress candidates ” 

The followmg is the full text of the Manifesto 

“Foi sixty ^eais the National Congiess has labouied foi the fieedom of 
India Durmg this long span of years its history has been the history of the 
Indian people, straming at the leash that has held them in bondage, ever 
trymg to unloose themselves from it Prom small begmnmgs it has pro- 
gressively grown and spread m this vast country, carrying the message of 
freedom to the masses of our people in the towns as well as the remotest 
villages Prom these masses it has gamed power and strength and develop- 
ed mto a mighty organisation, the livmg and vibrant ssmibol of India’s 
will to freedom and mdependence From generation to generation it has 
dedicated itself to this sacred cause, and m its name and under its banner 
innumerable countiymen and countrywomen of ours have laid down their 
lives and imdergone suf^enng in order to redeem the pledge they had taken 
By service and sacrifice it has enshrmed itself in the hearts of our people, 
by its refusal to submit to any dishonour to our nation it has built up a 
powerful movement of resistance to foreign rule 

STBONGEB TEEAN EVER 

The career of the Congress has been one of both constructive effort for 
the good of the people and of unceasmg struggle to gam freedom In this 
struggle it has faced numerous crises and come repeatedly mto direct con- 
flict with the aimed might of a great empire Followmg peaceful methods^ 
it has not only survived these conflicts but has gamed new strength from 
them After the recent three years of an unprecedented mass upheaval 
and its cruel and ruthless suppression, the Congress has risen stronger than 
ever and become more loved by the people by whom it has stood through 
storm and stress 

EQUAL BIGHTS FOR ALL 

“The Congress has stood for equal lights and oppoitumties for every 
citizen of India, man or woman It has stood for the umty of all commu- 
nities and religious groups and for tolerance and goodwill between them It 
has stood for full opportumties for the people as a whole to grow and 
develop according to their own wishes and genius, it has also stood for the 
freedom of each group and territorial area withm the nation to develop 
its own life and culture withm the larger frarUjework, and it has stated 
that for this purpose such territorial areas or provmces should be con- 
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s^-ituted, as fax as possible, on a linguistic and cultural basis It has stood 
lox the lights of all those \Jho suffer fiom social tyranny and imus+ico 
and for the removal of them of all barriers to equality 

The Congiess has envisaged a fiee demociatic state with the funda- 
mental rights and liberties of all its citizens guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion This constitution in its view, should be a federal one with autonomy 
for its constituent units, and its legislative organs elected under universal 
adult fianchise The federation of India must be a willmg union of *ts 
\ Pilous paits In oidei to give the maximum of fieedom to the consti- 
tuei z units there may be a minimum list of common and essential federal 
suDiects which will apply to all units, and a fuither optional list of com- 
mon subjects which may be accepted by such units as desiie to do so 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

' The constitution shall provide for fundamental rights, among thom 
the following 

(1) Eveiy citizen of India has the light of free expression of 
opmion, the right of fiee association and combination, and the right 
to assemble peacefully and without arms, for a purpose not opposed 
to law or morality 

(2) Eveiy citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the xight 
freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to public order 
and morality 

(3) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of 
the different linguistic areas shall be protected 

(4) All citizens are equal before the law, ii respective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex 

(5) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his oi hei 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of 
power oi honour, and m the exeicise of any trade oi calling 

(6) All citizens have equal rights m regard to wells, tanks, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, mamtained out of state oi local 
funds, or dedicated by piivate persons for the use of the general public 

(7) Every citizen nas the right to keep and bear arms, in accord- 
ance wath regulations and reservations made in that behalf 

(8) No persons shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his 
dwellmg or property be entered, sequestered, or confiscated, save in 
accordance with law 

(9) The state shall obseive neutrality m regard to all leligions 

(10) The fianchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage 

(11) The state shall provide for free and compulsory basic 
education 

(12) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay 
and i^ettle m any part theieof, to follow any trade or calling, and to 
be treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in 
all parts of India 

'The State shall fuithex provide all necessary safeguards foi the pro- 
tection and the development of the backward or suppressed elements in 
the population, so that they might make rapid progress and take a full 
and equal part in national life In particular, the state will help m the 
development of the people of the tribal areas in a manner most suited to 
their genius, and m the education and social and economic progress of 
the scheduled classes 

NUMERGUS PROBLEMS 

A hundred and fifty years and more of foreign rule have ai rested the 
growth of the country and produced numerous vital problems that demand 
immediate solution Intensive exploitation of the country and the people 
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dcxing this p'^riod i'as reduced the masses to the depths of mi'eiy a'^ ^ 
^"•axvation The countiy has not only been politically kept undei suojec- 
tioii and humiliated, but has also sufifeied economic, social, cultural and 
spiritual degiadation During the years of war this process of exploitation 
Dy irresponsible authority m utter disregard of Indian interests and views, 
and an incompetence m admmistration reached a new height leading to 
leirible famine and widespiead miseiy Tneie is no way to solving any 
oi these uigent pioblems except thiough fieedom and mdependence Tre 
content of political fieedom must be both economic and social 

RliiMOVING FOVERTY 

'The most vital and uigent of India's piiblems is now to lemov^^ the 
curse of poveity and ra-se the standard of t-^e masses It is to the w^ell- 
bemg and pi ogress of tnese masses that the Congress has directed its 
special attention and its constructive activities It is by their well-bemg 
and advancement that it has judged every proposal and every cnange, 

It has declared that anythmg that comes in the way of tne good of th^ 
masses of our countrv must be removed Industry and agriculture, the 
social sei vices and public utilities must be encouraged, modernised and 
rapidly extended in order to add to the wealth of the country and give 
It the capacity for self-growth, without dependence on others But all 
this must be done with the primary object of benefltmg the masses of 
our people and laising their economic, cultural and spiritual level, removing 
unemployment, and addmg to the dignity of the individual For this pur- 
pose it will be necessary to plan and co-oramate social advance in all its 
many fields, to prevent tne concentration of wealth and power m the hands 
of individuals and groups, to prevent vested mterests mimical to society 
from giowmg, and to have social contiol of the mineral resources, means 
of tianspoit and the principal methods of pioduction and distribution m 
land, mdustry and ir other departments of national activity, so that free 
India may develop into a co-opeiative commonwealth The state must 
therefore own or coniirol key and basic mdustries and services, mmeral 
resources, lailways, waterways, shippmg and other means of public trans- 
port Curiency and exchange, banking and insurance, must be regulated 
m the national inteiest 

A RURAL PROBLEM 

"Though poverty is widespread in India, it is essentially a luial piohlem, 
caused chiefly by overpressure on land and lack of other wealth-producmg 
occupations India, under British rule, has been progressively ruralised, 
many of her avenues of work and employment closed, and a vast mass of 
the population thiown on the land, which has undergone contmuous frag- 
mentation, till a very large number of holdmgs have become uneconomic 
It IS essential, therefore, that the problem of the land should be dealt 
with m all its aspects Agriculture has to be improved on scientific Imes 
and mdustry has to be developed rapidly m its various forms — ^large-scale, 
medium and small so as not only to produce wealth but also to absorb 
people from the land In particular, cottage mdustries have to be en- 
couraged, both as whole-time and part-time occupations It is essential 
that in plannmg and the development of inaustry, while maximum wealth 
production for the community should be aimed at, it should be boine m 
mmd that this is not done at the cost of creatmg fresh unemployment 
Plannmg must lead to maximum employment, mdeed to the employment 
of every able bodied person Landless labourers should have opportunities 
of work offered to them and be absorbed m agriculture or mdustry 

REFORM OF LAND SYSTEM 

“The lefoim o| the land system, which is so urgently needed m India, 
involves the removal of mtermedianes between the peasant and the state 
The rights of such mtermedianes should therefore be acquired on pay- 
ment of equitable compensation While mdividualist farming or peasant 
propiietorship should contmue, progressive agriculture as well as the 
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creation of new social values and incentives lequiie some system of co- 
operative farmmg suited to Indian conditions Any such change can, 
nowever, be made only with the goodwill and agreement of the peasantry 
concerned It is desirable, therefoie, that experimental co-operative faims 
snould be organised with State help in various parts of India There 
should also oe large State faims for demonstrative and experimental 
purposes 

DEVELOPMENT OF LAND 

“In the development of land and industiy theie his to be a piopei 
integration and balance between rural and urban economy In the past, 
rural economy has suffered, and the town and city have prospered at the 
cost of village This has to be righted and an attempt made to equalise, 
so far as possible, the standards of life of town dwellers and villagers 
Industry should not be concentrated m particular provmces, so as to give 
a balanced economy to each provmce, and it should be decentralized, as 
far as this is possible without sacrifice of efficiency 

“Both the development of land and of industiy, as well as the health 
and weH-bemg of the people, require the harnessing and proper utilization 
of the vast energy that is represented by the great rivers of India, v/hich 
is not only largely runnmg to waste but is often the cause of gieat mjury 
to the land and the people who hve on it River commissions should be 
constituted to undertake this task m order to promote migation and 
ensure an even and contmuous supply of water, to prevent disastious floods 
and soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, to develop hydro-electric power, and 
m other ways to help m raismg the general standards of hfe, especially m 
the rural areas The power lesources of the country have to be developed 
rapidly m this and other ways m order to provide the necessaiy foundation 
for the growth of industry and agriculture 

EDUCATION OF MASSES 

“Adequate arrangemmts should be made for the education of the maoses 
with a view to raismg them mtellectually, economically, culturally and 
morally, and to fit them for the new forms of work and services which will 
open out before them Pubhc health services which are essential for the 
growth of the nation should be provided for on the widest scale, and in 
this, as in other matters, the needs of the rural areas should receive special 
attention These should include special provisions for maternity and child 
welfare 

“Conditions should thus be created in which every individual has an 
equal opportunity for advance in every field of national activity and there 
IS social security for all 

“Science, in its innumerable fields of activity, has played an ever-increas- 
mg part m mfluencing and mouldmg human life and will do so in even 
greater measure m the future Industrial, agricultural and cultural 
advance, as well as national defence, depend upon it Scientific search is 
therefore a basic and essential activity of the State and should be organized 
and encouraged on the widest scale 

Sj^EGUARD FOR LABOUR 

“ *In regard to labour, the state shall safeguaid the mterests of mdustiial 
workers and shall secure for them a mmimum wage and a decent standard 
of livmg, proper housing, hours of work and conditions of labour m con- 
formity, as far as economic conditions in the country permit, with inter- 
national standards, suitable machmery for the settlement of disputes bet- 
ween employees and workmen, and protection agamst the economic conse- 
quences of old age, sickness and unemployment Workers shall have the 
right to form imions to protect their mterests 

“Rural indebtedness has m the past crushed the agricultural population, 
and though owmg to various causes m recent years this has grown less, the 
burden still continues and must be removed, cheap credit mu^ be made 
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a^»^ailable through co-operatives Co-operatives should also be organised 
for other purposes both in rural and urban areas In particular, industrial 
co-operatives should be encouraged as being especially suited for the deve- 
lopment of small-scale industry on a democratic basis 

‘ While the immediate and urgent pioblems of India can only be effec- 
tively tackled by a jomt and planned attack on all f^on^s— political, eco- 
nomic, agricultural, industrial and social — certam needs are of paramount 
importance today Owing to the gross mcompetence and mismanagement 
of the Government an mcredible amount of suffering has been caused to 
the people of India Millions have died of starvation, and scarcity of food 
and clothmg is still widespread Corruption m the services and in all 
matters pertammg to the supply and control of the vital necessaries of life 
is rampant and has become intolerable These urgent problems require 
immediate attention 

INTERNATIONAIi AFFAIRS 

“In international affairs the Congress staids for the establishment of 
a world federation of free nations Till such time as such a federation takes 
shape, India must develop friendly relations with all nations and parti- 
cularly with her neighbours In the Far East, in South-East Asia and m 
Western Asia, India has had trade and cultuial relations for thousands 
of years and it is inevitable that with freedom she should renew and develop 
these relations Reasons of security and future trends of tiade also de- 
mand closer contacts with these regions India, which has conducted her 
own struggle for freedom on a non-violent basis, will always throw hei 
weight on the side of world peace and co-operation She will also champion 
the freedom of all other subject nations and peoples for only on the basis 
of this freedom and the elimmation of imperialism everywhere can world 
peace be established 

“On the 8th of August 1942, the All India Congress Committee passed a 
resolution, smee then famous m India’s story By its demands and challenge 
the Congress stands today It is on the basis of this resolution and with 
its battle-cry that the Congress faces the elections 

ONLY THING THAT COUNTS 

“The Congiess, therefore, appeals to the voters all over the countiy to 
support Congress candidates m every way at the forthcoming elections, 
and to stand by the Congress at this critical juncture, which is so pregnant 
with future possibilities In these elections, petty issues do not count, 
nor do individuals, nor sectarian cries — only one thmg counts the freedom 
and mdependence of our motherland, from which all other freedoms will 
flow to our people Many a time the people of India have taken the pledge 
of mdependence, that pledge has yet to be redeemed, and the well-beloved 
cause for which it stands and which has summoned us so often, still 
beckons to us The time is coming when we shall redeem it m full This 
election is a small test for us, a preparation for the greater thmgs to come 
Let all those who care and long for freedom and the mdependence of India 
meet this test with strength and confidence and march together to the free 
India of our oreams ” 
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LEGAL CASES ( 1942-1945 ) 

Ordinances are inevitable during a period of war emergency Thc^ 
are required sometimes to enhance penalties and are, needed perhaps, at 
other times for the simplification of proceduie Appeals are sometimes 
ruled out Capital punishment is more often permitted than in the usual 
course Indemnification of officials against claims of damages on account 
of acts done in the discharge of their duties is often provided for althougn 
no Martial Law may have been proclaimed There is one difference, hov^- 
ever, between Sovereign States like Britain and suboidmate States like 
India In the former, it is the Legislature that enacts the Ordinances, 
but here it is the Executive Government This fact was clearly brought 
out m a statement published sometime in 1942 under the signatures of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Rt Hon Jayakar when they said — “In the 
provmces, the Governois stand to this day stripped of all non-ojBQcial 
advice m the discharge of their duties, giown more onerous since the war 
began, and at the Centre, theie is piactically no touch with non-ofidcial 
Indian public opinion Even the Indian legislatuie has not been taken in^o 
confidence to the extent necessary under the present circumstances” In 
India, Ordinances were carried beyond the statutoiy period, contiary to 
tne assurances given by the Secretary of State Ordinances were promul- 
gated by the Governor-Geneial providing for death penalty against enemy 
agents and persons who committed certam offences with intent to aid 
the enemy, and contained an extraordmary clause m that the right of 
the accused to be defended by a Counsel was cuitailed, so much so, that 
it was demanded that such a Counsel should be a person whose name is 
entered on a hst prepared m this behalf by the Central Government or 
who IS otherwise approved of by it The position created by Ordinances 
and the DIR was severely commented upon by Mr Justice Bose of the 
Nagpur High Court while allowing a number of Habeas petitions from 
detenus “It seems anomalous”, said Mr Jus;tice Bose, “that while spies 
and traitors can be allowed, and are allowed, all reasonable facilities for 
placmg their case fully before the Courts, particularly in the shape of 
mterviews with Coimsel, those against whom no charge is preferred are 
told on the one hand, as, m my opinion, the law tells them, that their 
right to apply in ‘habeas corpus’ has not been taken away and still subsists, 
and on the other hand that they will, nevertheless, be refused every faci- 
lity which tends to make the right a living reality, if they try to exercise it 

Norman Benthwick m “My wanderings between the Two Worlds” says 

“I was soon to learn that m drawing up ordinances and laws one 
must aim not only at that degree of precision that a person readmg 
m good faith may understand but also at that degree of precision 
that a person readmg in bad faith may not misunderstand ” 

It IS m the tradition of European civilisation to press on and popu- 
larize repression by getting the dirty work done by special courts under an 
ordinance, at first, and then gettmg it accomplished by the common courts 
and the ordmary law That was how the inquisition gave place to the Star 
COiamber and later to the ordmary courts in England In Russia the 
OGPU (Gay Pay Oo) which began as Tcheka has later settled down as the 
ordmary Police Force * This happens when the heietics or rebels are 
either liquidated or paralysed or m some cases appeased In olden aays 
the Inquisition judged the heretics by the standaid of their ffaith in the 
Divinity of Christ, m the Doctrme of Transubstantiation, the authority of 
the Church, in the Trmity of the godhead and m the 39 articles ** Now 
the ordmances have judged men by the standard which asked whether they 
helped m the war effort, believed m the Empire, accepted the promise of 
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the Dominion Status and delivered up the undergound workers and bore 
witness against the overground Congiessmen 

During a great war, all laws yield place to the Defence of the Realm 
Act (DORA) in Britain and to the Defence of India Act (D O I A in 
India and the rules made thereunder But the delegated authority made 
over to the ministers and the Executive is always capable of extended use 
which may take it outside the pale of judicial limits or Legislative sanction 
In rot a few cases m India, citizens honourably acquitted by courts were 
detained under Defence Rules In England one notable case of a like 
character was that of Mrs Nicholson, wife of Admiral Nicholson ^ho after 
bemg acquitted of the chaiges brought against her, was detamed This 
led to considerable agitation and m the fifth year of the war, a committee 
was appomted by Mr Moiiison (Labour) Home Secretary, which is a Select 
Committee of Pailiament to act as an effective check upon any unjust 
action by the Executive m the exercise of its wide emergency powers The 
Emeigency Powers* Act confeis upon the Home Secietaiy unchallengeable 
and unappealable poweis over the libeity of the citizens This is held by 
high Judicial authorities to be opposed to the traditions of Britainish 
Justice The real difficulty is that Pailiament is denied access to the in- 
formation which may impel it to act A Committee had therefore to be 
appointed which, while it did not trench upon the sphere of the Executive 
would still be able to check hasty, lU-considered or unfau action by it, 
since with ceitain limitations, it could ask foi infoimation, examme civil 
servants and judge whether the action taken was justifiable A compiomise 
had to be affected between the rights of the people on the one hand and the 
privileges of Parliament on the other to prevent aibitraiy action and unjust 
decisions Some portions of :Mr Morrison*s statement in the Commons and 
Labour and Press views would be found to be of inteiest in this connection 
The Government of India as well as of the Provinces were several times 
tossed about between the Defence of India Act and its rules on the one side 
and Regulation IH of 1818 on the other This happened both in the 
Punjab and m Bengal and the followmg leading articles from the columns 
of the ‘"Amrita Bazaai Patnka** will be found highly interestmg and instruc- 
tive 

THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE 

It was on the 22nd April 1943, that Sii Mauiice Gwyei, Chief Judge 
Federal Court delivered his famous judgment on Rule 26, of DIR 

By the tone the Federal Court closed (on the 7th June *43,) only to 
open on the October 11th, the warfare between the Executive and the Judi- 
ciary reached an acute stage and affairs went really into a mess To sum 
up the situation, the conflict centred round two laws — ^Rule 26 under Sec- 
tion 2-10 of the Defence of India Act which was pronounced illegal by the 
Federal Court on the 22nd April and the Special Courts Ordinance which 
was declared illegal ty the Calcutta High Court The former was tossed 
about back and forth between the Federal Court and the Bombay 
High Court and reaffirmed by the Federal Court and se at back to the 
Bombay High Court for executive action, le for the release of ICeshav 
Talpade, while the latter was on appeal by the Bengal Government con- 
firmed by the Federal Court The hvmg bodies of the apphcants for Habeas 
Corpus m the Calcutta High Court were ordered to be produced before the 
Honourable judges and the seven persons out of nine so produced were 
released — only to be re-arrested under century and a quarter old Regula- 
tion IH of 1818 At the moment, there were apphcations pendmg before 
the Federal Court for appeal to the Pnvy Council by the Government of 
India over the Talpade case, appeals to Federal Court from the judgments 
of several High Courts which had held the New Ordmance of 28th April 
vaudatmg what was declared m the Talpade case mvalid and illegal by 
the Federal Court and an apphcation before the Calcutta High Court for 
permission to appeal to the Privy Council against their judgment holding 
the Special Courts ordinance illegal and invalid 
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A veritable mess ^as created between the Executive and the Judicial y, 
between the various High Courts, and between tne Fedeial Court and High 
Courts and the Pnvy Council Unlike m the Dominions, the Privy Council 
\ as not yet eliminated That was an achievement of the Westminstei 
Act m the former India not havmg attained the status of even a Domi- 
nion, appeals to the Privy Council were regaided as a mattei of course, 
despite the establishment of the Federal Couit under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 If the Government had been sincere, they might have 
put mto force Wedgwood Ben's statement m the House of Commons as 
Secretary of State in 1931 that India was having Dominion Status m action 
But the British are a strange people, not having full regard for tne naked 
truth Commander Wedgewood Ben's statement served a purpose then and 
in 1943, 12 years later, the Government of India and the Bengal Govern- 
ment wanted to appeal to the Pnvy Council* In Bn tain theie arose feuds 
between the Kmg and the Barons, at one time, between Royalty and Par- 
liament at another, between the Church and the State, at still another 
time But this conflict between the Judiciary and the Executive is peculiar 
to India for Bntisn Judges no less than Indian, have on innumerable occa- 
sions, judged facts and proceedings by strict law iriespective of the vagaiies 
and wishes of the Executive Such a conflict has arisen in the struggle 
that ensued in the course of the Indian deadlock and the measures taken 
to overcome it by forced marches, physical or legal 

On the same day (4th May, 1943) on which the Federal Court upheld 
by a majority of two against one the Calcutta Hign Courts judgment de- 
claiing certain piovjsions of the special courts' ordmance ‘ultra vires', the 
Calcutta High Court by a like majority of two to one held that the Ordi- 
nance amending Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires' and the detention of the appli- 
cants was improper and directed their release On the top of these comes 
the Act of the Governor-General repeahng the Special Courts Ordinances 
but validatmg the sentences passed by them and affording to the convict- 
ed certam opportunities for appeal to the Regular High Court One is 
surpiised to note hov^t a responsible admmistrator can accept the High 
Courts verdict that a certain Ordmance is ‘ultra vires', consequently re- 
peal it and at the same time, validate the sentences passed by the special 
courts under the repealed ordmances A state of anarchy resulted from 
the growmg conflict between the Executive and the Judiciary Apparently, 
the repeal of the Special Courts Ordinance, though it may be attributed to 
the improvement of the general situation, was meant piimarily to restore 
the status and privileges of the High Courts which the Federal Chief Judge 
chaiacterized as outcasts under the Ordinance While thereafter the 
High Courts were no longer excommunicated, yet they had to face the 
very awkward situation of hearmg appeals against sentences which are 
now vahdated but which it is open to the High Courts to pronounce to have 
been illegal as they were awarded under an ordmance which was ‘ultra 
vires ab imtio ' That would create a new situation once again 

Apart from this new possibility, the whole series of acts on the part of 
Authority indicates how durmg a crisis the bureaucracy is unable to take 
correct decisions whether it be with regard to food organization or ad- 
mmistration of Justice 

While the position of Law and Pact remams thus — a position by no 
means complimentary to the Parliamentary draftsmanship of the Central 
Government or the admmistrative genius of Provincial Governments, the 
later procedure adopted by the Bengal Government m arresting the re- 
leased prisoners under an old and rusty Regulation (IH of 1818) impaired 
the reputation of the Provmcial Government for failure to observe com- 
mon decencies of life, let alone the common amenities of citizenship 

The Calcutta High Court’s judgment holdmg the Special Courts Ordi- 
nance illegal had two mterestmg sequels, one of which the reariest of the 
accused under Regulation IH of 1818 has been referred to The other re- 
lated to the promulgation of an amended ordmance The Ordinance estab- 
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lished special courts to try offences after the disturbances of 1942, leaving 
It to the Executive to decide what offenders should be brought before them 

The Calcutta High Court declaied the Ordinance invalid, and the Pedeia’’ 
Court on appeal has by two opinions to one upheld that judgment The 
31 st of this is that the ordinance -making authority evaded its resnonsibility 
01 declarmg rules and conditions and enunciatmg policy by which exe- 
cutive officers should be guided in decidmg which cases should be brought 
before special courts, which before ordmary courts, when of their unfett- 
eied discretion they decided that an offender should be brought before 
a special court they removed him and the proceedmgs from the purview 
and jurisdiction of the High Court, m whose eyes the special courts have 
no existence The rights of the subject cannot be hmited in so indefiLmte 
a manner 

That IS not all “Pending cases” have received the most satisfactory 
treatment, bemg required to be transferred to the normal courts and sub- 
ject to normal piocedare Really the cases that were decided by the Special 
Courts, now declared illegal, should have been accorded a similar treatment 
The mere right to appeal, now accorded to them, was not enough Justice 
in cases of conviction by the Special Courts, stood heavily weighted agamst 
the accused who were already declaied guilty by the special judges whose 
status was not less high than under the amended ordmance but whose 
procedure and selection by the Executive were the pomts objected to 
When once the ordmance was amended, it was but right that prevoius con- 
nections should have been scrapped too An Executive which has exercis- 
ed arbitrary powers, would be reluctant to part with them ungrudgmgly 
and any reparations it might choose to make would be the proverbial “too 
httle ana too late ” 

Agam the arrest under Regulation III of 1818 of the nme persons re- 
leased by the Calcutta High Cuort under the Habeas Corpus applications 
constituted a violent breach of equity at any rate and laid the Government 
open to charge of contempt of Court But apart from it, the cases may 
well be exammed from the standpoint of the fulfilment of the provision of 
the Law however obsolete it may be 

It is difficult to imagine how Regulation III of 1818 was mobilized in 
a trice Hardly had a few seconds elapsed smce the prisoners emerged 
from the Court Hall when they were arrested, by certam Pohce ofiBLcers 
of Bengal undei the Regulation A study of the detailed procedure enjoined 
by this Regulation shows that the decision which must be taken by the 
Governor General, under its terms, 01 at the lowest by the Governor of 
Bengal if the most liberal mterpretation of Law (Sub-section 5 of Section 
126 of the Government of India Act 1935) is allowable Even so, whether 
it be the Goevrnor General m Council or the Governor m Council that 
constitutes the lawful authority to take action under the Regulation, the 
fact remains that within the few seconds of release by order of the High 
Court neither of the dignitaries in Council, could have satisfied himself 
in respect of the purpose and proceedmgs prescribed m the provisions of 
the Law, which lay aowxi that the reasons described m the Preamble should 
satisfy them, that an individual should be placed under personal restraint, 
without any immediate view to ulterior proceedmgs of a judicial nature 
Then a warrant of commitment under the authority of the Governor Ge- 
neral m Council and under the hand of a Secretary to Government shall 
be issued to the officer m whose custody such person is to be placed The 
warrant should state the place as well and an allowance must be fixed It 
is further provided that every officer who is given the custody of the State 
prisoner should report to the Governor-General in Council whether the 
degree of confinement is likely to mjure his health and whether the allow- 
ance is adequate No law bemg above the High Courts, the circumstances 
of the application of Regulation in of 1818 to the nme prisoners released 
by the Calcutta High Court certamly constituted a fit and proper ground 
for mvestigation by the Calcutta High Court as to whether the require- 
ments of Law and Pact were fully or at all observed 
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The question has been debated at length whether the powers of tne 
Oo\exnoi-Geneial-m-Couiicil have been delegated to the Goveinois Even 
if they were under the Act of 1858, they could not have been delegated to 
the Goveinoi of Bengal, as the piovince^ of Madras and Bombay weie the 
only Governors’ provmces then In 1912, under the Government of India 
^ct, it IS true, when the metropolis of India was shifted fiom Caicut^'a 
to Delhi, Bengal ceased to be the minor charge of the Governor-General 
as it u*ed to be and was raised to the status of Bombay and Madras, but 
the point remains whether a Province could intervene m a matter relatmg 
to Defence to which Regulation III of 1818 primarily related 

Close on the heels of the perturbing judgments of the Federal Court, 
the Calcutta High Court, and last the Punjab High Court f ordering pro- 
duction before tne judges of the person of Sirdsr Saraul Singh Caveshir,) 
comes the challenge in Calcutta by a victim of the legality of the new ordi- 
nance 19 of 1943 replacing the Special Courts Ordmance (deceased) and 
the desperate manner in which Authority has thought it fit to perpetrate 
the wrong which was gracefully pomted out by its own judiciary — ^judges 
appointed under its seal, demonstrates to a puzzled world the correctness 
of the indictment by India that the India Government is arbitraiy and 
despotic 

Another interesting if uiitatmg feature about these Ordmances is 
that all the while m six piovmces, there v/eie ministers functionmg, thougii 
they migh^ not be regarded as popular ministers in all the provinces 
Obviously they could have no hand m the fiammg of Central Ordmances 
and appaiently they had no part or lot in their admmistration It looked 
as though the ordmances weie transmitted by the Governor-General to 
the Governors and administered by the Governors through the Secretaries 
and without the intervention of the Ministers who had tamely to submit 
to their own supercession or vainly protest against it The processes of 
devolution did not stop there Authority gradually descended to the col- 
lectors of Districts and to their Executive, Army and the Police who at 
any rate, under the ordmances could decide which case could be tried by 
which court In the course of the trial of one of these cases, the question 
was raised by actmg Chief Justice as to exactly at what point were the 
ordmaiy law and ordmary courts superseded The counsel for Govern- 
ment somewhat petulantly answered saying ‘'so soon as Special Courts 
are set up with furmture and Law Library” The Chief Justice could ap- 
preciate the equipment of the Courts with furniture but did not see where 
the Law Library came m because obviously he felt the Courts had precious 
little regard for Law or Law Books In that one word did the Chief Justice 
brmg into well merited contempt Ordinance 2 of 1942, which soon found 
its way to its grave But the grave was not seven feet deep It was shallow 
and the carcass was soon lesurrected from the dead and reappeaied as 
Ordmance 19 of 1943 — ^though shorn and denuded of some of its flesh and 
blood, yet with the skeleton mtact in all its ghastliness 

This conflict between Executive and Judiciary is to be met with e\en 
m England A reference has been made m the section on admmistra- 
tion to the apology tendeied by Sii John Anderson, then Lord President 
of Council, to the Kmg’s Bench in England under conditions which may 
be given m detail here — (taken from ‘Tune’ February 1st) “Sir John 
Anderson, Lord President of the Council smce 1940 and No 2 man in 
Winston Churchill’s War Cabmet was mdirectly threatened last week with 
imprisonment unless he watched his step A Civil Servant since 1905, Sir 
John became known as “The man witnout Mercy” for his administration 
(as Jomt TJnder-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) of Britam’s 
‘Black and Tan^ Police during the Irish Rebellion of 1919-21 and for his 
stern Rule as Bengal’s Governor from 1932 to 1937 

“As Lord Privy Seal m Neville Chamberlam’s Cabmet, Sir John ex^'ertly 
worked out plans for the evacuation of 3,000,000 Londoners, then became 
Secretary for Home affairs and Home security before the invasion scare of 
1940 It was m this post that he fathered the Home Emergency Powers 
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Act which, among other things, provided foi the arrest of persons accused 
of spieading alaim and despondency’ 

“One of the thousands of Biitons ai^ested unda»=i the Act was a ceita^n 
Captain Thomas Wilson of Glasgow During his seventeen months’ im- 
prisonment, he petitioned the King’s Bench for an appeal The Petition 
was mtercepted by the Home OfiBlce for scrutiny and promptly suppressed 
by one of Sir John’s underlmgs After his release Captain Wilson asked 
the Kmg’s Bench to charge Sir John with contempt of Court, claimed 
£5,000 damages for loss of constitutional rights 

“The case was heard m the last week of January 1943, by a King s 
Bench, Justice Sir Travers HumphresrS, 75, famed Crimmal lawyer and one 
time Cambridge rowmg man When the Government Attorney General 
maintamed that the Home OflSlce action did not constitute contempt. Mi 
Justice Humphreys snapped 

“An official of the Home Office is not the seivant of S-r Johi Anderson, 
both are servants of the Crown Are you savmg that it is for some 

suboramate in one of the Mmistries to decide what this court will look at*^” 

“Though Justice Humphreys said the Court was powerless to make Sn 
John Anderson pay damages, he warned Tf any case is Drought before 
me hereafter in which any person — caie not how high his position or how 
great his name, be found to have interfered with the rights of one of His 
Majesty’s subjects, I thmk I should have no difficulty in puttmg into force, 
the gerat powers of the Kmg’s Bencn Division of imprisoning such a person 
foi contempt of Court’ ” CTime’ Feb 1, 1943) 

The emergency created by war conditions has borne on its devoted head 
the responsibihty for many an act of remissness on the part of the E>e- 
cutive But it IS doubly tragic if any Chief Mmister should take upon him- 
self the burden of justif 3 nng the excesses of his subordmatives m the exe- 
cutive or allowing himself to be biiefed by them m answermg cLuestions 
and challenges on the floor of the Legislature Yet this is what Sir Mu- 
hammad SaaduUa, Premier of Assam did in respect of a case of shootmg 
by the Police m Assam 

What the premier was unwiUmg to do — ^by refusmg an equiry into grave 
allegations of mdiscnmmate and cruel firmg the poor Indian — and that, a 
special magistrate, was able to do and m this respect Sir Muhammad Sa- 
adulla’s weakness of attitude stands in glarmg contrast with that of Mr 
Fazl-ui-Huq who mvestigated the Dacca mcidents himself and promised a 
public enquiry into the happenmgs at Dacca as well as Midnapore In the 
end Fazl-ul-Huq was virtually deposed while Sir Md Saadulla retained his 
premiership 

AMENDMENT TO INDIA ACT — OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM — OFFICIALS 
ENABLED TO SIT IN LEGISLATURE 

NEW DELHI, Nov 5 — The Central I^egisloture declared m terms of 
Section 3 of the India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act recently passed m Parhament, certam specified offices m the 
service of the Crown m India to be offices the holdmg of which does not 
disqualify the holder thereof for election as, or contmuance as, a membei 
of either chamber of the Indian Legislature 

TRIAL OF ENEMY AGENTS — DEATH PENALTY PROVIDED — FIRST 
ORDINANCE OF THE YEAR 1943 

NEW DELHI, Jan 10 — The first Ordmance of the year issued under 
date January 9, provides for the trial and pumshment of enemy agents 
and persons committing certam offences with intent to aid the enemy 

Death penalty is provided under the Ordinance for anyone who is an 
enemy agent or who with mtent to aid the enemy does or attempts oi 
conspires with any other person to do any act which is designed or likely 
to give assistance to the naval, mihtary or air operations of the enemy 
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oi to rnipeae the naval, military or air operations of His Majesty’s forces 
or to endanger life 

Any offence under the provisions of the Ordinance committed at any 
time after September 2, 1939 whether committed before or after the com- 
mencement of the Ordmance is triable by a Special Judge who may pass 
any sentence authorised by law If a person sentenced to death or trans- 
portation lor life or if the Special Judge certifies that the case involved 
questions of special difficulty whether of law or fact or was one which for 
any other reason ought to be reviewed, the proceedings before the Special 
Judges shall be submitted for review by a person appomted m this behalf 
by the Central Government, chosen from among High Court Judges m 
British India His decision shall be final If the Special Judge or the 
reviewmg judge grants permission the accused may be defended by a 
pleader but such pleader shall be a person whose name is entered m a list 
prepared in this behalf by the Central Government or who is otheiwise 
approved by the Central Government 

The “Amrit Bazaar Patnka” writes 

A DRASTIC INNOVATION 

Provisions have been made by an Ordinance just promulgated by the 
Governor-General for the trial and punishment of enemy agents and 
persons committmg certam offences with intent to aid the enemy Death 
penalty is provided for anyone who is an enemy agent or who with intent 
to aid the enemy does or attempts or conspires with any other person to 
do any act which is designed or likely to give assistance to the enemy’s 
naval, military or air operations or to impede similar operations of His 
Majesty’s forces or to endanger life Any offence in terms of the Ordi- 
nance is triable by a special judge who may pass any sentence The judg- 
ment or order of the special judge is not subject to appeal, revision or re- 
view except where the sentence is one of de.ath or transportation for life 
or where the special judge certifies that the case mvolves questions of 
special difficulty whether of law or of fact or is one which for any other 
reason ought to be reviewed Thus a considerable measure of discretion 
is given to the special judge save m lespect of death penalty or transporta- 
tion for life where revision or review is an automatic process But the 
review or revision is to be taken up m appiopriate cases not by a High 
Court admmistermg the ordinary law of the land according to the ordmary 
procedure but by a person appointed m this behalf by the Central Gov- 
ernment from among the High Court judges in British India The deci- 
sion of the reviewmg judge shall be final so that appeal to a High Couit, 
the Federal Court even where the interpretation of the Constitution is m- 
volved or the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is barred Ihe 
ordmary procedure of trial m crimmal cases is not to be followed and if 
the special judge or the reviewmg judge grants permission the accused 
may be defended by a pleader Here also there is restriction, for presum- 
ably no pleader, advocate or counsel can appear for the accused unless 
his name is entered m a list prepared in this behalf by the Central Gov- 
ernment or IS otherwise approved by that Government Without the pre- 
vious authorisation of the Central Government agam, no information with 
respect to any proceedings or any person proceeded agamst under the 
Ordiance, shall be disclosed or published The Ordinance shall take effect 
retrospectively, that is, on and from the 3rd September, 1939 

COULECTIVE FINES ORDINANCE— NEW AJMENDMENT 

NEW DELHI, January 20 — ^An ordmance further to amend the Collec- 
tive Fmes Ordmance, published m the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
today, provides that “no smt, prosecution or other legal proceedmgs what- 
soever shall lie agamst any person for, or m respect of, anything, which is 
m good faith done or mtended to be done under this ordmance ” — ^A P * 

Sir Maurice Gwyer’s judgment on the day of his retirement April 22, 
convulsed the whole of India and the arbitrarmess reached its acme in 
the Ordmance passed by the Governor General which reads as, follows 
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INDEMNITY ACT — UP MEASURE TO COUNTERACT **SUBVEESI\E 

MOVEMENT’^ 

LUCKINOW, April 14 — ^The United Provinces Maintenance and Resto- 
ration of Order (Indemnity) Act, 1943, which seeks to indemnify servants cf 
the Crown and other persons m respect of acts ordered or done or purport- 
ing to be ordered or done in good faith m the reasonable behef that the 
act was necessary for the purpose of maintaining or restormg older, has 
been enacted by the Governor of the United Provinces The Act has re- 
ceived the assent of the Governor-General and comes into force at once 

The statement of objects and reasons says 

**In August 1942, the Congress Party launched a subversive mo\?'ement 
designed to paralyse Government Extensive violence and damage vere 
perpetrated and the destruction of communications in particular was cal- 
culated most seriously to jeopardise the defence of India against the 
enemy Although martial law was not declared, the circumstances were 
similar to those in some instances by the imperative need of restoring 
order in the mterests of the defence of India to take measures not coveied 
by a provision of law The Governor considers that protection should be 
given to such officers of Government and has accordmgly enacted the 
Umted Provinces Maintenance and Restoration Order (Indemnity) Act, 

1943 >»_A P 

NEW DELHI, April 28 — The expected Ordinance validating the action 
already taken under Defence of India Rule 26 and amending the Defence 
of India Act is published today 

The Ordmance substitutes the following for existing clause X of sec- 
tion 2 (2) of the Act 

“(X) The apprehension and detention in custody of any person whom 
the authority empowered by the Rules to apprehend or detain as the case 
may be suspects, on grounds appearmg to such authority to be reasonable 
of bemg of hostile origm, or of havmg acted, actmg, bemg about to act, or 
bemg likely to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or interest, 
the defence of British India, the maintenance of public order, His Majesty’s 
relations with foreign powers or Indian States, the maintenance of peaceful 
conditions m tribal areas or the efficient prosecution of the war, or with 
lespect to whom such authority is satisfied that his apprehension and de- 
tention are necessary for the purpose of preventing him from actmg in any 
such prejudicial manner, the prohibition of such person from entering or 
residmg or remammg m any area, and the compellmg of such person to 
reside and remam in any area or to do or abstain from domg any thing ” 

The Ordinance further provides 

‘*Por removal of doubts it is hereby enacted that no order heretofore 
made against any person under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
shall be deemed to be mvahd or shall be called in question on the ground 
merely that the said Rule purported to confer powers in excess of the 
powers that might at the time the said rule was made be lawfully conferred 
by a rule made or deemed to have been made under Section 2 of the De- 
fence of India Act, 1939” — ^AP 

The sequel to this ordinance In Parliament the question was raised 
whether any compensation would be paid to those illegally detamed in 
India as once in Ireland 

Mr Amery, replymg, said ‘‘No question of redress or compensation 
arises ” 

Mr Campbell Stevens (Ind Lab ) asked Mr Amery to reconsider the 
matter “in view of the case round about 1923 when Irishmen similarly 
treated all received compensation for their illegal detention” 

Mr Amery “I do not thmk the cases are the same ” 

Asked if the Viceroy andi the Government of India really had power to 
make illegal imprisonment legal, Mr Amery said “It has power to legalise 
a technical illegahty” — ^Reuter 
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NEW SPECIAL POLICE FORCE — ORDINANCE ISSUED 
NEW DELHI, July 12 — Ail Oidmance issued today provides foi the con- 
stitution of a special police foice to investigate certain offences committed 
m connection with departments of the Central Government with power 
to investigate such offences wnerever committed m British India 

The Ordinance lays down ‘'The Central Government may constitute 
a police force to be called the Special Pohce Establishment (War Depart- 
ment) to exercise throughout British India the powers and luiisdiction ex- 
ercisable m a provmce by members of txie police force of the pio\mce ’ 
The Central Government are empowered to specify the offences or 
classes of offences committed in connection with the Central Governments 
departments which are to be mvestigated by the Special Police Establish- 
ment (War Depaitment) or may direct any particular offence committed 
in connectioi-' with the Central Government's departments to be so in- 
vestigated — P 

SECTIONS 5, 10, U AND OF ORDINANCE JI OF 1943 DECLARED 
‘ULTRA VIRES’ — CALCUTTA HIGH COURT SPECIAL BENCH DECISION 
— “RIGHTS OF SUBJECT HEAVILY CUT DOBN IN INTEREST OF 

SECURITY OF STATE” 

‘In the Special Courts (set up under Ordmance II of 1942 > which are 
temporary and established to meet the grave emergency, the rights of the 
subject are heavily cut down m the interests of the security of the State 
The present position may result in an mdefinite ouster of juris- 
diction of the High Court and an indefinite ouster of the subject’s rights 
without either the Governor General or the Court or the public being 
aware of the extent of it The effect upon the administration of justice 
may be grave It has already given the Court a great deal of anxiety and 
has given rise to serious complaints bemg made m the Bengal Assembly 
as to the use of this Ordmance ” 

These observations were made by the Chief Justice while presidmg 
ovei the Special Bench which had decided that the Ordmance m sections 
5, 10, 14 and 16 was ‘ultra vues’ 

POWERS OF SPECIAL COURTS — FEDERAL COURT’S JUDGMENT 
NEW DELHI, June 4 — ^The Federal Court, by a majority of two judges, 
namely, Sir Srmivasa Vaiadachari, Acting Chief Justice, and Sir Muham- 
maa ZafruUa Khan today dismissed the Bengal Government’s appeal 
agamst the Calcutta High Court’s judgment declarmg certain provisions of 
the Special Courts Ordmance ‘ultra vires’ The third Judge, 3S4r Justice 
Rowland, dissented 

After the judgment had been given the Court granted an apphcation 
on behalf of the Bengal Government for leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council Grantmg the application, the Court obseived “The questions 
raisea in the case are of great importance both to the State and to the 
subject The differences of opinion in this Court and m the High Court 
are evidence of the difficulties attending an answer to some of them, 
particularly the question relatmg to the power of the courts to enter mto 
consideration of some of the points discussed m the judgment of the ma- 
jority here There is also the fact that numerous cases pending in special 
courts m several provmces will be affected by this decision ” 

Afiirmmg the Calcutta High Court’s judgment, Sir Srinivasa Varada- 
chari and Sir Muhaiiunad ZafruUa, m a 59-page judgment, observed, “We 
are of the opmion that the Ordinance has not by itself replaced Sections 
28 and 29 of the Criminal Procedure Code (if such repeal were necessary 
—as we thmk it was), that notwithstanding draftmg devices, it is onlv the 
order of the executive authority passed under Section 5, 10 or 16 of the 
Ordmance, m respect of each case or group or class of cases that, m fact, 
operates to lepeal those provisions of the Code, to divest the regular Courts 
of their jurisdiction and to mvest the Special Courts with jurisdiction to 
try any particular case or group or class of cases 
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“We are also of the opinion that such executive orders cannot ir ia\; 
ha\e any such effect and that Sections 6 10 and IG of the Ordinance are 
open to objection as having left the exercise of the power thereby con- 
ferred on executive officers to their absolute and unrestricted discretion 
without any legislative provision or direction laying down the pohcy or 
conditions with reference to which that power is to be exercised The 
powers of the High Court, though m form taken away by Section 26 of the 
Ordinance, are, in fact, only taken away by the older of the executive officer, 
because it is only on such order or direction bemg given that any case be- 
comes a proceedmg before a special court for the purpose of section 26 

“We accordmgly agree with the High Court that the court which pur- 
ported to try and convict the respondents had no jurisdiction to do so 

In an earlier passage Their Lordships observed ‘Tt has no doubt been 
always recognised that some authority m the State shoula be m a position 
to e'^act necessaiy measuies to meet extiaoidmaiy continsencies Section 
72 of the nmth schedule makes ample provision for it the question is 
about the manner of exercising that power Before applying the analogy 
based on the English practice as to emergency legislation, certain differen- 
tiating circumstances must be borne m mmd In England even emergency 
legislation is parliamentary legislation or an Order-m-Coucil passed under 
tne authority of parliamentary statute and it is always subject to parlia- 
mentary control, mcludmg, in the last resort, the right to insist on the 
annulment or modification of the Order-in-Council or even the repeal or 
modification of the statute itself 

“Under the Indian constitution, the legislature has no share m or 
control over the making of an Ordinance or the exercise of powers there- 
under, nor has it any voice m makmg foi its repeal or modification 

ENGLISH PRACTICE 

* Again, anything like a seiious excess in the use of special emergency 
powers will, under the English piactice, be a matter which Parliament can 
take note of when the time comes for passing the usual Indemity Act on the 
termmation of the emergency That is not the position here, as the m- 
demnity can be provided by an Oidmance As against all this, the only 
safeguard provided m the Indian constitution is that the matter rests en- 
tirely upon the responsibihty of the Governoi-Geneial This only confirms 
the argument against delegation of such responsibility, at least without 
laymg down in clear and definite terms the limits and conditions gov- 
einmg the exercise by executive ofiScers of powers conferred upon them by 
the Ordmance 

“Today, m India, the situation is complicated by the fact that when 
large and undefined powers are entrusted to provincial Governments and 
their executive ofidcers, the constitutional limitations, conventions and eti- 
quette implied in the theory of provincial autonomy make it difficult even 
for the authority promulgating the Ordmance to mterfere to check the 
improper use of such poweis 

“In the present case, it is impossible to deny that the Ordinance- 
making authority has wholly evaded the responsibility of laying down any 
rules or conditions or even enunciatmg the policy with reference to wnich 
cases are to be assigned to the ordinary cnmmal couits and to the special 
courts respectively, and left the whole matter to the unguided and un- 
controlled action of the executive authorities This is not a criticism of 
the pohcy of the law as counsel for the Crown would make it appear 
— but a complamt that the law had laid down no policy or principle to 
guide and control the exercise of the undefined iKiwers entrusted to the 
executive authorities by sections 5, 10 and 16 of the Ordmance” 

DISSENTING JUDGMENT 

Mr Justice Rowlands, in his dissentmg judgment, quoted the Privy 
Council s observations and expressed the opmion that a mistaken view had 
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been taken b\ tne Calcutta High Court both of the powers of the Indian 
Legislatme ana indeed of the natuie and principles of; legislation “All the 
ordeis passed have been passed, and all that has been done has been done„ 
undei the authority of the Ordinance, and they are to be deemed to have 
been effected by, and in virtue of the Ordinance The only way in which courts 
of justice can pioperly determme such questions is by looking to the terms 
of the instrument by which affirmatively the legislative powers were 
created and by which negatively they are restricted 

“I fmd the words in section 55 of the Constitution Act bestow a power 
to make laws, unconditioned except by the words ‘subject to the provisions 
of this Act’ and after examining all the restrictive provisions brought to 
our notice, I have seen nothing in any of them that can be read so as to 
aeny to the Indian Legislature the power to make such a law as this 
Ordinance” Mi Justice Rowlands, therefoie, held that the contention of 
tne appellant ought to succeed and the finding of the Calcutta High Court 
ought to be set aside — ^AP 

CASES TRANSFERRED TO SPECIAL COURTS — NAGPUR DECISION 

WARDHA, June 16 — “I am clearly of the opmion that the Magistrate 
haa taken cognizance of the case when he registered it and made m- 
QUiries about the addresses of the accused,” observed Mr Justice Puranik 
at the Nagpur High Court, allowmg the revision petition of Prof J C 
Kumarappa and four others agamst the orders of the District Magistrate 
transferrmg the case against them from the file of the Magistrate, First- 
Class, tq that of a Special Magistrate under Ordmance 2 of 1942 

Prof Kumaiappa and the four other accused are being prosecuted 
under the Defence of India Act for an article entitled ‘^Stone For Bread” 
published m the December issue of the “Gram Udyog Patrika”, the ojBBlcial 
organ of the All-India Village Industries Association The District Judge, 
before whom an appeal was preferred, refused to mterfere in the matter 
and so a revision appeal was preferred before the High Court 

The mam point for decision m the case was whether a case which 
was before an ordmary crimmal court, constituted under the Criminal 
Procedure Code and exercismg jurisdiction under that Code, could be 
transferred aftei it had been registered m such a court to the file of a 
Special Magistrate by order of the District Magistrate Justice Puranik 
held that as soon as the Magistrate took cognizance of an offence, there 
was a criminal case against the accused person^ and at that pomt of time 
he acquired such right of appeal or revision as the case might be, as the 
law conferred upon him In this particular case, the Fust-Class Magi*^- 
trate registered the case, inquired mto the addresses and thus took cog- 
nizance of the offence “On his takmg cognizance of the case”, the Judge 
observed, “it became triable under the Cr PC and not under the Ordi- 
nance ” 

ORDER SET ASIDE 

For the reasons stated above, the Judge set aside the order of the 
District Magistrate transferring the case from the file of Magistrate First- 
Class to a Special Magistrate 

The accused did not question the validity of Ordinance 2 They only 
contended that section 10 of the Ordinance should not be applied to the 
present case 

This judgment was dehvered last Monday when the full text of the 
Federal Court judgment, which was delivered only the day before, was 
not available Even referrmg to this pomt, the Judge observed “I have 
come to the conclusion that the provisions of Ordmance 2 of 1942 do not 
govern this case and that the District Magistrate acted illegally in trans- 
ferring the case from an ordmary Magistrate to a Special Magistrate 
under the Ordmance My order is with reference to the date on which 
it was in force and is not in any way affected 
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The accused had been enlarged on bail but w^re later taken into cus- 
tody It was argued on behalf of the accused that if the order of the 
Special Magistrate was without jurisdiction, the accused should be allow- 
ed to continue on bail The Judge did not propose to decide this point 
but directed that the accused, who are already in the 3 ail, should be pro- 
duced before whom the trial was ordered to take place and the accused, 
if so advised, might apply for bail before that Court 

BIHAR AND UP SPECIAL COURTS^ CONVICTIONS 

One unfortunate result that might have been possibly avoided was 
the hanging of three men out of the eight sentenced to death by a Special 
Court In Bihar When the news was published that those sentences weie 
held in abeyance m view of the proceedings in the Calcutta High Court, 
there prevailed a feelmg of rehef at the prompt action taken m Bihar but 
soon afterwards it transpired that three had already been hanged The 
fact of the matter seems to have been that ten days' time was given to 
those convicts for appeals in Bihar, while in UP seven days' time was 
given for appeal to similar convicts mcluding those sentenced to death It 
IS a mystery why only 10 days' time was given m Bihar and seven ip U P 
foi such appeals instead of allowing the usual longer period of three 
months If it is said that such a term had already elapsed and that the 
decision by the Calcutta High Court necessitated this renewal of scope 
for appeal, then it is open to the public to ask why when a new situation 
arose which necessitated a de no'vo right, that nght was not accorded m 
its legitimate measure 

An mterestmg offshoot of tne booklet on Congress responsibility pub- 
lished by the Government of India on the 22nd February was that the case 
of Sn Jagat Narain Lai, an ex-Parhamentary Secretary was referred to 
and that, mixing him up with a case of incitement to violence with which 
he had nothmg to do His conviction was on a different day and on a 
different case, — ^for breaking prohibitoiy oiders under Section 144 Or PC 
and addressmg a meetmg He had filed an appeal agamst his conviction 
before the Bihar High Court and it was while this appeal was pending that 
the Booklet was published in which an Ex-Parhamentary Secretary, an 
ex-Minister and an ex-Chief Minister were referred to On the alleged 
giound that this reference interfered with his gettmg justice m the Bihar 
High Court, Sri Jagat Naram LaJ filed a petition before Mr Bevoor, ICS 
Special Judge, Patna who on April 27 declmed to take any action on the 
application filed on behalf of B Jagatnarain Lai, ML A, Ex-Parliamentary 
Secretary, (now in jail) praymg that notice be issued agamst Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India m the Home 
Department, to show cause why he should not be proceeded against for 
contempt of couit 

The application was filed m the court of the Special Judge allegmg 
that Sir Richard Tottenham published a pamphlet, entitled “Congress Res- 
ponsibilities for Disturbances, 1942-43” 

In this pamphlet, it was mentioned that the petitioner, Jagatnaram 
Lai, was convicted for mcitmg mob-violence and arson m Patna area It 
was submitted by the petitioner that he was not convicted for mob- 
violence and arson, but of distnbutmg prejudicial leaflets His appeal was 
pendmg m the court of the Special Judge It was alleged by the petitioner 
that the mentioning of the fact that he was convicted of mob-violence 
and arson was likely to prejudice the mmd of the Court, before which his 
appeal was pendmg and thus due course of justice was likely to be hamp- 
ered Therefore, it was prayed by the petitioner that Sir Richard Totten- 
ham should be called upon to show cause why he should not be proceed- 
ed against for committmg contempt of court 

The learned Special Judge dismissed the application of Babu Jagat- 
naram Lai and observed that Section 270 of the Government of India Act 
protected all servants of the Crown fiom any and every cnmmal or civil 
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Pi^oceeairg It Tsas, also lemarked by the Judge that the mentioning of 
tncse facts in the pamphlet was not likely to hampei the due course of 
'Justice 

SPECIAL COURTS ABOLISHED 

NEW DELHI, June 5 — ^The Specia* Criminal Courts Ordmance, which 
tne Federal Court held to be ‘ultra vires’ on June 4th, is repealed by a 
new Oidmance issued on 5th June 

The new Ordinance, whicn is to come mto force at once, provides that 
sentences passed under the old Ordmance shall be deemed to nave been 
passed by regular courts under the Cr P C and subject to rights of 
appeal conferred by the Code, and tnat pending cases under the Old Ordi- 
nance shall be transferred to ordmary courts 

It also gives servants of the Crown immumty in respect of all action 
taken under the old Ordmance 

^ The foliowmg are the main provisions — 

Any sentence passed by a special 3 udge, a special magistiate oi a sum- 
mary court m exercise of the ourisdiction confeired or purporting to have 
been conferred by or under the said Ordinance shall have effect and, sub- 
lect to the succeedmg provisions of this section, shall contmue to have 
effect, as if the trial at which it was passed had been held m accordance 
With the Cr P C 1898 by a sessions judge, an assistant sessions judge oi 
a magistrate of the first class respectively, exercismg competent jurisdic- 
tion under the said Code 

Notwithstanding anything contained m any other law, any such sen- 
tence as IS referred to above shall, whether or not the proceedings in which 
the sentence was passed were the subject of an appeal under Section 13 
or Section 19 of the said Ordmance, be subject to such rights of appeal as 
would have accrued, and to such powers of revision as would have been 
exercisable under the said Code if the sentence had at a trial so held been 
passed on the date of the commencement of this Ordinance 

Where any such sentence, as aforesaid, has been altered m the course 
of review or on appeal under the said Ordmance, the sentence so altered 
shall for the purpose of this section, be deemed to have been passed by 
the court which passed the origmal sentence 

Where the tiial of any case pending befoie a court constituted undei 
the said Ordmance has not concluded before the date of the commence- 
ment of this Ordmance, the proceedings of such court m the case shall be 
void, and the case shall be deemed to be transferred, m a presidency town, 
to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, or elsewhere to the sub-divisional 
magistrate who may either (i) mqune mto or try the case himself or (li) 
transfer the case for inquiry or trial to any magistrate subordinate to him 
m accordance with the Cr P C 

No suit, prosecution' or other legal proceedmgs shall lie m any court 
against any servant of the Crown for or on account of or m respect of any 
sentence passed or any act ordered or done by him whether m exercise of 
any jurisdiction or power conferred or purportmg to have been conferred 
on him by or under the said Ordmance or m carrymg out any sentence 
passed by any court m exercise of any such jurisdiction as aforesaid 

FEATURES OF ORDINANCE 

The Special Qcimmal Courts Ordmance has been rescmded and a new 
Ordmance has been issued to meet the situation created by the judgment 
of the Federal Court 

The procedure now adopted provides for the fullest possible review 
of each of the cases of the convicted persons without havmg recourse to 
fresh trials which would considerably delay final disposal of the cases 
arismg out of the August disturbances 
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The Government could not view with equanimity the wholesale re- 
lease oi persons, many of whom had been convicted of such serious oSences 
as murder, arson, looting, use of explosives and sabotage To hold fresh 
tiidls would nave imposed a great burden on the magistracy and the 
Sessions Courts, and would have also involved tremendous inconvenience to 
convicted persons and witnesses In such circumstances it has been con- 
sidered best to vahdate all the convictions and the sentences passed in such 
a manner that from the point of validation onwards the Cr P C would 
come mto effect and persons convicted under the Special Courts Ordi- 
nance can now appeal to appropriate courts under the Cr P C to have the 
fact'll of their cases reconsidered and whenever an Appellate or Bevision 
CO art consiaers necessary, a retrial ordered 

It should be noted that even under the Special Courts Ordmance al- 
though the procedure was less elaborate trials were held by First Class 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges who are the very judicial ofiicers before 
v^hom cases of this kind are ordinarily tried 

The salient features of the new Ordinance are (1) That convicted pei- 
sons have the same right of appeal as they would have had had they been 
convicted by a Sessions Judge or an Assistant Sessions Judge or a First 
Class Magistrate, (2) That for purposes of limitation, appeals will lie as if 
sentences had been passed on the date on which the new Ordinance comes 
into force and a new appeal will he irrespective of whether or not the case 
has been subject to review or appeal under the Special Crimmal Courts 
Oidmance, (3) In cases where sentences have been reduced in appeals 
neard by Special Judges as Judges an appeal will he against the reduced 
sentences, (4) All cases pendmg before the Special Courts will be trans- 
ferred to ordinary courts for trial, (5) It will still be open to convicted 
pel sons to seek revisional jurisdiction of the High Court 

_ SPECIAL COURTS ORDINANCE 

**The Special Courts Ordinance was repealed on June 5, with the result 
that all special courts set up were abolished from that date” 

The Home Member added that persons kept in confinement under 
that Ordmance had the usual facilities for filmg appeals He had no 
information whether they had appealed for bail, but there was no reason to 
believe that adequate facihties for consultation with their legal advisers 
had not been granted In view of the opportunity now given to each such 
person to appeal against his conviction, under the Special Cnmmal Courts 
Ordinance, the Government’s view was that re-trials were unnecessary. 

NO PROPER TRIAL OR OPPORTUNITy 

In settmg aside sentences on several persons who had been convicted 
by special couits constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Ordmance, 
now repealed, the Sessions Judge of Allahabad expressed the opmion that 
‘ m a majority of cases either no proper trial of the case was held or the 
accused were not given a reasonable opportimity to defend themselves” 
He further found that “m many cases the evidence was extremely weak 
and on merits there was no ground for the institution of a case against 
the accused ” These remarks commg as they do from a judicial authority 
do not reflect credit either on those who had the accused persons prose- 
cuted and convicted ofiSfi the procedure of law mder which they had been 
convicted If on the repeal of the Special Courts Ordinance, the nght of 
appeal had not been granted to persons convicted by special courts, those 
whose convictions have been set aside by the Allahabad Sei^ions Judge or 
other judges m other places would today have been rottmg m jail m exe- 
cution of sentences that have now been found to be unsustainable m law 
And who knows there may be scores of persons m jail even today convicted 
by special courts m whose cases no proper trial was held or who were given 
no reasonable opportunity to defend themselves Though the xignt of 
appeal has been granted to such persons, all of them are not m a position 
to avail themselves of that right and secure a legal verdict as to their 
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guilt Wzll those persons, who aie unable to file appeals and challenge the 
validity of their convictions, be allowed to undeigo then full teim of im- 
prisonment foi offences which may, m case appeals aie filed, turn out to 
be no offences at all in the eyes of the law*^ Why should not the Govern- 
ment lelease all such peisons as had been convicted by special courts'^ 
Even if some of them have been rightly convicted, they have already ex- 
piated it by being m jail for a considerable time Iiet no innocent iierson 
suffer simply because he is unable to take advantage of the newly granted 
right of appeal and establish his innocence That can only be possib'^e 
if all peisons convicted by special courts are set at liberty 

LEGALITY OF CERTAIN ORDINANCES 
Dr Morgan (Labour) asked Mr Amery whether he would make a state- 
ment on the actual legal position arising from the recent judgments by the 
Federal and other courts m India either invalidating or questioning the 
legahty of certam ordmances issued by the Viceroy 

Mr Amery said, '"The question relates to two ordmances One is the 
Special Crimmal Court Ordinance of 1942 which the Federal Court, up- 
holdmg the views of the Calcutta High Court, declared last June to be 
'ultra vires The Governor-General, therefore, made a fresh ordinance 
lepealing that of 1942 but confirmmg the validity and contmuance in force 
of all sentences already passed under it, subject to such rights of appeal 
and revision as would have been available had they been passed at trials 
held in accordance with the ordmary Crimmal Procedure Code and pro- 
vidmg further, m so far as pending cases were concerned, for the disposal 
of such cases in accordance with tlje provisions of that Code 

"The other ordmance is that which was made by the Governor-Geneial 
last April m view of the Federal Court’s decision that the Central Gov- 
ernment had exceeded the powers conferred on it by the Defence of India 
Act in making Defence of India Rule 26 and that all orders made under the 
lule were accordmgly mvalid The new ordmance, which purported to 
amend the above Act and to confirm the validity of orders duly made there- 
under, was itself subsequently attacked m various High Courts, and though 
other High Courts upheld its validity, the Calcutta High Court in fact held 
that it was 'ultra vires’ On appeal, however, the Federal Court, while 
declinmg to pronounce defimtely on the validity of the ordmance as a 
whole, decided that save m certam cases where provisions of Rule 26 were 
held not to have been strictly complied with, orders made had been vahdly 
confirmed by the oidinance 

SPECIAL COURTS’ SENTENCES — FEDERAL COURT DECISION 
NEW DELHI, December 1 — The Federal Court unanimously upheld the 
vahdity of the orainance validating the sentences passed by special crimmal 
courts and decided that the provision m section three of the validating 
ordmance is not 'ultra vires’ of the Governor-General 

The judgment was delivered in a series of 19 cases, arising fiom the 
1942 disturbances in Bihar, the U P the C P and Madras Their Lordships 
commented on the evidence and the proceedings in the cases and ordered 
the release of the accused m a number of them, reduced the sentence in 
one case from death to transportation for life and m other cases in which 
the death sentence had been awarded observed that it was for the execu- 
tive to commute the sentence 

Their Lordships referred to two grounds of invalidation urged m the 
course of arguments "It was said that the provisions of the Ordmance 
were hardly likely to conduce to peace and good Government, and were 
not, therefore, authorised fay Section 72 of the Ninth Schedule (Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935) It is sufiBcient answer to this to say that the 
Judicial Committee have laid down that this is not a matter for the courts 
to mvestigate 

'Tt was next said that Section 3 (1) of the Ordmance was retrospective 
m its operation and that the Governor-Geneial had no power to pass Ordi- 
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nances ^ith retiospective effect This question has been discussed at some 
length in King Emperoi veisus Sibnath Baneijee etc and Section Three 
(1) of Ordinance No 19 is no moie retiospective in its operation than 
Section Thiee of Oidinance No 14 of 1943 which was then held to be valid ” 

DEATH SENTENCES 

Referrmg to cases in which the accused had been sentenced to death by 
special couits. Their Lordships said "Tt was argued that as under Sections 
31 and 374 of the Code of Crimmal Procedure a sentence of death passed 
by a Sessions Judge was subject to confirmation by the High Court and as 
no such confiimation by the High Court as such had been provided foi in 
the Ordinance, one of two consequences must follow, either the uncon- 
firmed sentences must be treated as incapable of execution on the giound 
that there was no one who could propeily lefer them for confirmation, oi 
the cases should be treated as pending cases within the meaning of Section 
Four of the Ordinance 

“Whde we agree that such sentences cannot be executed until confiimea 
by the High Court, we can see nothing to prevent the judicial ofdcer who 
passed the sentences or the Sessions Judge for the time being lefeinng 
them for confiimation to the High Court 

“We aie also unable to accede to the contention that such cases can be 
tieated as falhng under Section Four even after they had been dealt with 
by a review judge undei Section Eight of Ordmance Two of 1942 Section 
Four of Ordmance 19 can be invoked only in cases wheie the trial before 
tne special courts had not concluded The High Court acting as such under 
the Crimmal Proceduie Code cannot be spoken of as a special couit withifi 
the meaning of the above provision ” 

As regards the sentence, it was urged that the death sentence impos- 
ed m these cases should be reduced to transportation for life on account of 
the time that had elapsed smce the sentences were first pronounced “We 
do not doubt,” says the judgment, “that this court has powei, where there 
has been mordinate delay in executmg death sentences in cases which come 
before it, to allow the appeal m so far as the death sentence is concerned 
and substitute a sentence of transportation for life on account of the time 
factor alone, however right the death sentence was at the time when it 
was originally imposed But this is a jurisdiction which very closely en- 
trenches on the powers and duties of the executive m regard to sentences 
imposed by courts 


EXECUTIVE’S FUNCTION 

“It IS a juiisdiction which any court should be slow to exercise We 
do not piopose ourselves to exercise it in these cases Except m case num- 
ber 47 (Mathri Lai versus the Kmg-Emperor in which we are commuting 
the sentence laigely for other reasons as hereafter appears), the circum- 
stances of the crimes were such that if the death sentence which was the 
only sentence that could have been properly imposed ongmally is to be 
commuted, we feel that it is for the executive to do so We do not doubt 
that m such case the executive will give the fullest consideration to the 
period that has elapsed since the origmal imposition of the sentence and 
to the consequent mental suffermg undergone by the convict 

"It has been further suggested that in England when cases m which 
a death sentence has been imposed are allowed to be taken to the House 
of Lords on account of some important legal point, the consequential delay 
in finally disposing of the case is treated as a ground for the commutation 
of the death sentence, and that if such a practice is recognised m cases 
which go with the Attomey-General’s authority to the House of Lords be- 
cause they mvolve some pomt of law of exceptional pubhc importance, a 
similar course might well be taken m this country m these cases in con- 
nection with which 'substantial question of law as to the mterpretation of 
the Constitution Act’ have twice had to be considered by this court m view 
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of the granting hy High Courts of certificates undei Section 205 of tne 
Constitution Act We considei, however, that these matteis are primaiily 
for the consideration of the executive and do not in the ciicumstances of 
these cases mstify us in commuting the death sentences by orders of this 
couit With these observations we dismiss these appeals 

In the case, Mathri Lai versus the Kmg-Emperoi, Then Loidships said 
the appellant in murdermg his aunt must have been in an unbalanced 
state of mind He had, besides, been awaitmg the execution of his death 
sentence for over a year In this case, a sentence of transportation for 
hfe would be moie appropriate than the sentence of death 

PROCEEDINGS VOID — DEATH SENTENCE SHOULD NOT BE 

CARRIED OUT 

ALLAHABAD, March 7 — ^In this cas^one Balkeshwar alias Ambika vas 
sentenced to death by the special judge of Jaunpur exercismg poweis ueder 
Ordinance II of 1942 for murdering one Bhagwati Prasad on October 23 
1942 Proceedings were sent to the reviewmg judge and befbre he could 
pass orders the Ordmance was repealed by Ordinance XIX of 1943 Lnaei 
the Ordinance Balkeshwar appealed to the High Court The appeal vas 
dismissed and the death sentence was confirmed by their Lordships, Jus- 
tices Allsop and Hamilton 

On an application made to-day by the Government aavocate, Dx M 
Wall UUah, their Lordships said it had, howevei, smce been held by the 
Federal Court that a trial under Ordinance H of 1942 was not complete if 
the reviewing judge did not pass orders, which it was for him to do under 
that Ordmance It followed that in spite o^ their previous order the whole 
proceedmgs against Balkeshwar were ‘ipso facto’ void In the ciicumstances 
the sentence of death should not be earned out and Balkeshwar should 
either be released or, if the Crown considered it necessaiy, should be oned 
again ‘de novo’ 

PRIVY COUNCIL — ORDINANCE II OF 1942 UPHELD — JUDGMENT OF 
FEDERAL COURT SET ASIDE 

LONDON, — ^The Judicial Committee of the Pnvy Council today gave xts 
decision m the appeal — which the Lord jChancellor at the hearmg described 
as very important — ansmg out ofi the settmg up of emergency courts by 
the Viceroy m India in consequence of the Japanese threat to that country 

The Government tof India successfully appealed agamst the majority 
judgment of the Federal Court of India upholdmg the decision of a High 
Court of Judicature, that 15 Indian iiolicemen, sentenced to two years’ 
RI each, for riotmg and disaffection, had been convicted by a special 
court which had no jurisdiction The High Court had ordered the con- 
viction to be set aside and the 15 men released, directing that they weie 
to foe re-arrested and dealt with by the ordinary process of law 

The Ordmance, under which ^the special court was set up was No 2 
of 1942, and was promulgated by the Governor-General on January 2, 
1942 It laid down, mter alia, that no court could revise the sentences of 
these special courts, or issue a writ in the nature of habeas corpus, pro- 
vided It should come into force m any provmce of India, if the Provincial 
Government was satisfied of the existence of an emergency ansmg from 
public disorder or from attack m India or a neighbourmg country 

The Privy Council, consistmg of the Lord Chancellor (Viscount Simon) , 
President, Lord Roche, Lord Porter, Sir Rayner Goddard and Sir Madha- 
van Nair, allowed the appeal 

The Lord Chancellor pointed out that upon Ordmance No 2 being 
declared by the Federal Court to be ‘ultra vires’, Ordmance 19 was pro- 
mulgated to replace it But the Privy Council thought it better to decide 
whether Ordinance 2 was really mvalid, as it might be of assistance in de- 
ciding other questions as to the validity of Emergency Oidmances 
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Lord Simon directed that the oudgment of the Pedeial Couit shou d 
be set aside and Ordinance 2 of 1942 declared not to be ‘ultra vues’ 

Dealing ^ith the two objections laised against the Oidmance on the 
question of emergencjr, Lord Simon said that the Pi ivy Council was of the 
opinion that it was enough to say that an emeigency might well exist 
which made it necessaiy to provide for the setting up of special criminal 
couits without requirmg such courts to be actually set up forthwith all 
over India Any other view would appeal to deny the Governor-General 
the possibility of makmg provisions which could be instantly applied, if 
Ganger mcreased and became even more giave to the pa^t of India where 
it was necessary to apply them 

It was quite obvious that the Governor -Geneial legaided the situa- 
tion on January 2, 1942, as constitutmg an emergency — m the view of what 
was happening, it would be lemarkable if he did not — and this justified 
and authorized the Ordmance providing, in advance, foi special courts 
It did not in the least follow that the bunging of couits into opeiation all 
over India must take place at the same time 

Regal dmg the second point, then Lordsnips were unarle to see 
there was any valid objection to the Oidmance takmg rne foim that tne 
actual setting up of a special court should take place at the time and 
withm the limits judged to be necessary by the Provmcial Government 
specially concerned This was not a delegated legislation at all T was 
merely an example of a not uncommon legislative arrangement by wnich 
the local application of a statute was determmed by the judgment of the 
local administiative body as to its necessity There was no substance. Lord 
Simon added, to the further objection that Section 26 of the Ordmance 
flamed to exclude revisional and appellate powers of the High Court in 
cases dealt with by special courts, was ineffective and ‘ultra vues' 

There remained the objection to the validity of the Ordmance, which 
their Lordships imderstood to be the mam ground upon which it was held 
ultra vires The substance of it was that the Oidmance made it possible to 
discrimmate between one accused and another oi between one class of 
offence and another, so that cases might be tried eithei in special courts 
or imder ordmary criminal procedure It was evident that this was an 
aspect of the matter which had gieatly troubled the majority of judges in 
India who had had the case before them 

Their Lordships felt bound to pomt out that questions whether tne 
Ordmance is ‘mtra vires’ or ‘ultra vires^ did not depend on considerations of 
juiisprudence or of pohcy It depended simply on examining the language 
of the Government of India Act and of comparmg the legislative authority 
conferred on the Governor-General, with the piovisions of the Ordmance 
by which he was purportmg to exercise that authority 

Agam and agam the Privy Council has insisted that m constructing 
enacted words it was not concerned wnth the pohcy involved, or with re- 
sults, mjurious or otherwise, which might follow from givmg effect to 
the judges who were m a majority m the Federal Court was based on the 
conception that there was somethmg underlymg the written Constitution 
of India which debarred executive authority — ^though specially authorized 
by Statute or Ordm^ce to do so — ^from givmg directions, after an accused 
had been arrested and charged with a crime as to the choice of the court 
which was to try him Their Lordships were unable to find that any such 
constitutional limitation was imposed — Reuter 

ORDINANCE 19 OF 1943 SPECIAL BENCH DECISION — MAJORITY 
HOLDS IT IS NOT ULTRA VIRES JUSTICE SEN DIFFERS AND REPLIES 

TO JUSTICE ROWLAND 

Judgment was delivered by the Special Bench consistmg of the Chief 
Justice, Mr Justice Khundkar and Mr Justice Sen in the riile obtamed by 
the petitionei Sushil Kumar Bose m the nature of Habeas Corpus under 
Section 491 Cr P C against his conviction and^ntence of four years’ ri- 
goious imprisonment passed by a Special Magistrate at Narail (Jessore) 
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appointed undei the piovisions of Oidinance II of 194^ on a chaige ot 
conspiiacy to steal guns and theft of guns 

In this case the question arose whetjier Ordinance 19 of 1943, which 
lepealed the Special Courts Ordinance (II of 1942), aftei the decisioiis 
of the Calcutta High Couit and the Federal Court that some of the pio- 
Msions of the lepealed Ordinance were ‘ultra vires’, was ‘ultra vires* also 
I'^asmuch as it contained a provision to the effect that the sentences passed 
bj the Special Courts under Ordinance II of 1942 should continue to have 
effect as if the trial was held in accoi dance with the Code of Criminal 
Proceduie 

The Chief Justice in the judgment said that in view of tne ciicum- 
stances under which and the speed with which the amending Ordinance < 19 
of 1943) was passed, it would be unfair to criticise it in the way tnat a 
statute might be criticised The Ordinance did not validate the proceedmgs 
of the Special Courts, it put an end to those Courts and gave mdenmity 
for acts done therein and thereunder In his Lordship’s opinion it was the 
duty of the appropriate court in the areas in which these sentences weie 
passed to have those convictions brought up before it and quashed, and 
further to direct that the persons concerned should be dealt with accoi ding 
to law in the ordinaiy courts according to the ordinary process of law 

Mr Justice Khundkar agreed Mr Justice Sen on the other hand held 
that Section 3(1) of the Ordmance j^ich sought to give effect to the 
sentences passed by the Special Courts under the repealed Ordmance was 
Tiltia vires* In this connection his Lordship leplied to the cuticism levelled 
against Mr Justice Sen’s judgment in Ordmance II case by Mr Justice 
Rovvland who was then a judge of\ the Federal Court 

A ceitificate under Section 205 of the Government of India Act (foi 
leave to appeal to the Federal Court) was granted to Mr J C Gupta 

Their Lordships set aside the conviction and sentence of the petitionei 
Sushil Kumar Bose who was directed to be released but to be re-arrested and 
dealt with m the oidmary couit accordmg to the ordinary process of law 

Ml J C Gupta, Mr S C Taluqdar and Mr Joygopal Ghose appeared 
for the petitioner, the Advocate Geneial (Mr S M Bose) and the Deputy 
Legal Remembrancer (Mr Amiruddin Ahmed) for the Crown 

POSITION OF APPLICANT 

The Chief Justice m his judgment said mter alia that the question 
for decision was, what was the position m law of the applicant having 
legard to the decisions of this court and of the Federal Court and the 
subsequent Ordmance 19 of 1943^ His Lordship said that iz was necessary 
to consider the circumstances m which the ordmance 19 was made Aftei 
the decision of this court declaring ordmance II of 1942 ultra vires on the 
question of jurisdiction, and that decision being upheld by the Federal 
Court, it was apparent on the evenmg of June 4 last that a larfre number 
of persons who had been convicted and sentenced by special courts con- 
stituted under Ordmance II were m a position to apply at once to the 
appropriate court for the appropnate relief and m most cases to be set at 
liberty either under the provision of, section 491 Cr P C or under the 
provisions of the High Court’s revisionary powers Some of the persons 
convicted might be innocent whilst some of them might be guilty of serious 
offences agamst the law Persons who were m prison under sentences 
passed by the special courts were held m custody by the jailors under 
warrants signed by the special magistrate or special judges On the pro- 
nouncement of judgment of the Federal Court that warrant being issued 
by a court without jurisdiction would be no authority m law for the jailors 
retammg the accused m custody The result might easily oe that a num- 
bei of persons who had committed offences agamst the law would oe en- 
titled m law to have their release It was unthmkable that the jailoi 
would of his own accord release the persons convicted m the absence of an 
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oraei eithei fiom a couit of competent juiisdiction or a duly authoiised 
officer of the Government of the provmce In the meantime their custody 
would be illegal and steps would have to be taken to indemnify the jailors 
and also the couit which sent the accused to piison and possibly otheis 
Something obviously had to be done and done quickly to give the jailors 
authority to retain the prisoners m custody until tney would be dealt 
with according to law, e g , either liberated or brought up before a proper 
couit oi both 


AjVDENDING ordinance 

His Lordship said that such situations as the present were rare and h^s 
Lordship knew of no precedent for dealmg with them Obviously some 
measure had to be devised at once and the result was ordinance 19 In 
view of the circunfStances under which and the speed with which the 
amendmg ordmance was passed, it would be unfair to criticise it in the way 
that a statute might be criticised The proper course was to take the 
oidmance as a whole and m the light of the sunounding circumstances 
construe it so as to give eSect to what appeared to be Its proper meaning 

His Lordship continumg said that where it was desiied to legalise 
something illegally done in the past, words of legalismg statute were gene- 
lally very clear There was nothing in this ordinance which approached 
the words “made and declared lawful and confirmed ” The word ‘valid* 
was not used in this ordinance If the present ordmance had visaed to 
validate the proceedings of the special courts it might have used a language 
such as was found m the Act of 1936 The ordmance did nothing of the 
soit, it put an end to the courts at once and gave mdemnity foi acts 
done theiem and thereunder 

MEANING OF SECTION 3 

Continumg his Lordship said that looking at the ordmarce as a whole, 
as his Lordship thought it ought to be looked at — ^and having regard to 
what IS piovided and what it omitted to provide ana having regaid also 
to the circumstances m which it was passed, his Lordship was of opinion 
that the meaning and purpose of Section 3 were that the sentences already 
passed should contmue to have effect as if they had been passd by a valid 
court until under the rights therem given to those convicted by the special 
couits, those sentences coidd be reviewed or dealt with m appeal xmder the 
piovisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure when they should be dealt 
with accordmg to law One important feature of that law, declarec* by 
the Federal Court on June 5th and so far as Bengal and Assam were con- 
cerned, by this Court on April 21st, was that such sentences were mvahd 
as being passed upon convictions m courts which had no legal authoiity 

JUDGE’S FINDINGS 

In his Lordship’s opmion it was the duty of the proper couix which 
had the appellate or revisional jurisdiction m the areas in which these 
sentences were passed to have those convictions brought up before it and 
quashed, and further to direct that the person concerned should be dealt 
with according to law in the ordinary courts accordmg to the ordinary 
process of law, with this exception that where the sentences passed by the 
«^pecial courts had been substantially served, the court should direct that 
no further proceedmgs be taken Where the subsequent trials under the 
Code weie held and resulted m convictions it would be the duty of the 
judges passing sentences to have regard to the sentencec passed and 
already served or suffered under the special courts convictions and pass 
sudb new sentences as m effect gave to the convicted persons credit fior 
the sentences served or suffered under the special courts convictions 

EMPLOYMENT OF WORD "SENTENCE" 

Mr Justice Khundkar, agreed In his Lordships opinion the employ- 
ment of the word ‘sentence’ m section 3 was ill-advised and out of place 
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What the legislature apparently intended to give relief to and to continue 
was leally the penalty or punishment, be it fines or imprisonment, which 
was now in process of being endured by persons who had been \isited with 
such penalty or punishment under Oidinance H No more than this was 
intended The conclusion which his Lordship reached v/as that section 
3 a) did not amount to a declaiation that the jurisdiction conferred by 
section 5, 10 and 16 of ordmance II was valid jurisdiction nor could it be 
said that this sub-section was resurrectmg or re-enacting that jurisdiction 
In hxs Lordship's judgment section 3 (1) extended the mdemnity contain- 
ed m section 5 to the jailors if they continued to hold persons imprisoned 
mder ordmance II until the court ordered those persons to be released 
and to officers of courts m which fines had been paid if they letamed the 
money until the court ordered the fines to be refunded 

His Lordship further contmumg said that in his judgment this court 
actmg by virtue of its power under section 491 could at any time order 
the records of any case tried imder ordmance II to be brought up ard 
could, subject to the provision of that section, quash the sentences This 
court required no power flom the present ordinances to do so 

It was clear to his Lordship that these sentences could not be sustained 
The result was that all sentences pronounced by special courts must be 
quashed when they came before this court under section 491 or oefore 
any comt in levision Till tnen the jailor might hold the persons who weie 
m prison and the authorities to which fines had been paid might retain 
the money m their hand This in His Lordship'fe opinion was the only effect 
which could be given to section 3(1) but it was an effect which his Lord- 
ship thought the court was bound to concede to it by reason of the rules 
of mterpretation which His Loidship had discussed in his judgment 

raSTOBY OF THE ORDINANCE II 

In his judgment Mr Justice Sen at the outset discussed tne history 
of Ordinance n of 1942 and the decision ofl this Court that the Special 
Courts had no jurisdiction to try the accused persons and said that an 
appeal from that decision was taken to the Federal Court by the Crown 
The majority of the Federal Court, Mr Justice Rowland dissenting, had 
no jurisdiction to try the accused persons Mr Justice Rowland rejected 
the imanimous opimon of this Court and also the view that Mr Justice 
Sen alone held (in the decision on Ordinance II), namely that the whole 
Ordinance H was ‘ultra vires' as the Ordinance, on the face of it, showed 
that the Governor-General was of opimon that an emergency requirmg 
the Ordmance had not arisen at the time the Ordmance was promulgated 
He had expressed disagreement with Mr Justice Sen’s view m language 
which “I (Mr Justice Sen) cannot hope to emulate ” He describes His 
Excellency the Viceroy sittmg m his special tram and hearing the wheels 
humnung ‘Emergency, Emergency’ and then ‘No Emergency yet, no Emei- 
gency yet' Then he goes on to say ‘I am not speakmg in a spirit of levity, 
I am very much m earnest but so strong is my dissent from the line of 
argument I am examming that without, some safety valve, I could liaidly 
restram myself from commenting on it with undue waimth ' A httle later 
Mr Justice Rowland observes ‘Do I dream’ Am I in wonder-land’ Have 
we met m the person of the learned judge what Lord Atkin might call a 
new Humpty-Dumpty’ How much over time are the words to earn by 
meamng what the learned Judge says’ For it seems to me that the boot 
IS on the other foot’ 

Mr Justice Sen contmued “I beheve there is a sound rule that meta- 
phors like strong drinks should never be mixed Such mixtures lead only 
to confused thmking I must confess that the mixture of Viceregal trams, 
di earns and boots is too potent for my assimilation 

“Is it my judgment that is solely responsible for makmg His Loidship 
feel once like over-heated locomotive with an inadequate safety valve 
drawmg the Viceroy’s special tram and then like innocent Alice, wonder- 
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mg at things she cannot understand’ I may have thought it was, \vere 
it not for the fact that the other two learned judges, who were tramed in 
tne profession of law reacted differently from Mr Justice Rowland who, 
in the words used by the Lord Justice Turner of the Judicial Committee 
in the Sivagunga Case, is ‘‘an unprofessional judge' (9 MIA 539, 601) 
Their Lordships, the Chief Justice of India and Mr Justice Zafrullah Khan, 
after setting out m great detail the arguments on the points concluded* 
‘The contentions put forward on behalf of the respondents m this part of 
the case found favour with Mr Justice Sen m the court below and they 
undoubtedly raise substantial questions In view, however, of the con- 
clusions at which we have arrived on the mam ground of attack against 
the validity of the oidinance, we do not considei it necessary to pronoance 
an opinion on these questions ” 

Ml Justice Sen proceeded “Having introduced the technique of liken- 
ing Judges whose opinions differ from his to characters in fiction, Mr 
Justice Rowland will, I am sure, not take it amiss if I sav that his manner 
of criticism of pomts of law which he does not appreciate makes me won- 
der whether m him we have not a remcamation of that well-known cha- 
1 peter m fiction, — ^Bumble the beadle, — who disliking an ii terpretation of 
tne law exclaimed ‘The law is — a ‘ass — a idiot' (Olivei Twist, Cneptei 41) 

JUSTICE RO\vuanI)*S JUDGMEIsJL 

“Ml Justice Rowland’s judgment cannot of coaise have any author itacive 
lalue, it may have a persuasive value I am however not persuaded I 
shall therefore deal with the new ordmance from the same standpomt tis 
that which I took when examining t he r epealed Oidmance II of 1J42 ana 
even at the risk in again disturbmg his Lordship's compcsuie I shall try 
and avoid that attitude which Lord Atkm deprecates in the very case from, 
which Mr Justice Rowland sought to draw mspirax^on I refer to the 
observations of Lord Atkin, which probably escaped the notice of Mr 
Justice Rowland They are as follows ‘I view with apprehension the atti- 
tude of Judges who on a mere question of construction when face to face 
with claims involvmg the liberty of the subject show themselves more 
executive minded than the executive’ (Liversidge v Sir John Anderson 
1942 A C 206, 244) 


NEW ORDINANCES 

“The new ordmance avoids some of the defects of the one it repeals 
There is nothmg on the face of it, to show that the Governor-General was 
of opmion that an emergency necessitating the measure had not arisen 
at the time of its promulgation It comes into force at cnce, there is no 
delegation of the function to decide whether an pmergency exists, there 
IS no delegation of legislative powers to the executive nor is there any 
abdication of legislative powers, nevertheless, m my omnion, one of its 
sections. Section 3 is tamted with, what I may term, the origmal sin of 
the old ordmance and is therefore ultra vires” 

Mr Justice Sen proceedmg referred to two provisions of Section 3(1> 
which gave effect to every sentence passed by a Special Judge, special 
magistrate or summary court constituted by the repealed Ordinance (H 
of 1942) and sought to transform it mto a sentence passed at a trial held 
m accordance with the provisions of criminal procedure code either by a 
sessions judge, an assistant sessions judge or a magistrate of the first class 
respectively 

Aftei examinmg the lelevant sections of the Oidmance, His Lordship 
observed that by validatmg the sentences the Governor-General was reallv 
vaudatmg the sections by which he conferred jurisdiction upon the special 
courts — sections which had been declared to be ultra vires by the Pedeial 
Court To permit the Governor-General to do this would be to permit a 
ratification of an ‘ultra vires’ act by a person guilty or it This could not 
be done 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S POWER 

His Lordship said that after the decision of the Federal Court regard- 
ing Ordinance II this court must hold that the Governor-General as ordi- 
narce maker had no power to make a law which couli subject the peti- 
tioners to the trials in which they had been sen:;enced As such tiials 
could not have been authorised by antecedent legislation they could not be 
“validated by a subsequent ordmance It followed that the sentences also 
could not be validated In these proceedings His Lord&hip was not con- 
cerned with Sections 4 and 5 of the ordinance and His Lordship expressed 
no opinion regarding them In His Lordship’s view Section 3(1) wai» ‘ultra 
vires’ the Governor-Generars ordmance-making powers and the other sub- 
sections of section 3 being consequential to sub-section (1) must fall with it 

Dealing with the matter on the footmg that the entire Ordinance II 
of 1942 was ‘ultra vires’, there being nothmg in the decision of the majorit^r 
of the Federal Court which discouraged His Lordship from adhering to 
tiiat view, His Lordship held that m this aspect of the cese also. Section 3 
'>f Ordinance 19 would be ‘ultra vires’ 

VALIDITY OF SECTION 3 

His Loidship continued that the Chief Justice ana Mr Justice 
Khundkar had expressed the opimon that Section 2 wao not ‘ultra vires’ 
As His Loidship differed from them His Lordship felt that he should gjve 
his reasons for so doing The Chief Justice’s view was this Section 3 
Gid not validate anythmg at all The sentence was not validated nor the 
conviction All that section 3 did was to make it legal for the jailor to 
hold m custody persons convicted under Ordinance n Such persons 
rjiight now come to court in appeal or revision and the court must instantly 
quash the sentences as they were not based on valid conviction, the couit 
uassmg the order of conviction not havmg any valid authority to pass 
any such order In the opimon of Mr Justice Sen the wbrds “shall have 
eSect” and “shall continue to have effect” meant that the sentences were 
being validated “Shall have effect” must mean “shall liave legal effect’ 
A sentence which was void could not have legal effect It was only a valid 
sentence which could have legal effect If therefore a sentence was given 
legal effect it was necessarily given validity Agam the fact that the 
sentences were made subject to appeal and revision presupposed that they 
were bemg vahdated subject to appeal and revision If they were intended 
to be kept void then there was no necessity to make them subject to appeal 
and revision 

Mr Justice Khundkar had said that the whole ordinance indicated an 
intention on the part of the Governor-General to bow to the decision of 
the Federal Court and that the court must therefore hold that section 3 
was also framed with this intention Accordmg to him the woid “sen- 
tence” in section 3 really did not mean “sentence” m the strict legal sense 
What the legislature meant to give life to and continue accordmg to hmi, 
was not the sentence but the penalty or pumshment Neither the sentence, 
the conviction nor anything else, he said, was validated His Lordship must 
oay with respect that he could not appreciate this view If the punish- 
ment was validated the sentence was vahdated Whar was a sentence 
but a punishment inflicted by a Court’ 

His Lordship agreed that parts of Ordinance 19 indicated that the 
decision of the Federal Court was bemg accepted but section 3 was not 
such a part Because an Act was vahd m part it did not follow that the 
court must construe every section to be valid The woid “.^entence” in this 
maimer concluded that every sentence passed by a special court must be 
quashed in as much as the trial and conviction remamed illegal It the 
intention of the Governor-General m enactmg this Ordinance was to have 
all the convictions and sentences automatically quashed by the courts he 
could very easily have said so, there was no need to declare that the sen- 
tences should be deemed to have been passed m accordance with thp Cr P C 
nor was there any need to make elaborate provisions for appeal and re- 
vision 
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Having held that Section 3 was ‘ultia vires* h^s Loidslijp would oirect 
that the rule be made absolute and the conviction and sentence be set 
aside Tlie petitioner should be set at liberty fortnwilh 

As the Pedeial Court Judgment of 22nd April was delivered, applica- 
tions ui«dei the Habeas Corpus came pouring in the difterent High Couits 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Patna, Allahabad, Lahore and Nagpui While 
the lelease of Talpade over whose appeal the whole Law developed was 
still hanging in the balance, different Courts ordered releases in Calcutta 
ana Hyderabad, while m Patna Government ordered certam releases in 
's lew of the Federal Decision The validity of the Ordinance was challeng- 
ed m the Bombay and other High Courts Madras, Lahore and Patna High 
Courts declined to consider Habeas Corpus applications on the ground of 
the New Ordinance In one case (Prof Jain), the apphcation was with- 
drawn from the Bombay High Court as he was released by the Bombay 
Government The Calcutta High Court decision declaring section 5 and 
10 of the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance illegal was appealed against 
by the Bengal Government but those convicted by Special Courts moved 
apphcation for the cancelling of their sentences before the Calcutta and 
Patna High Courts Confusion became worse confounded One High 
Court did not agiee with another The Federal Court was ciiticisec? by the 
Bombay High Couit who had returned the former*s judgment on the 
giound it was wantmg m a declaration Foi six days, 22na to 28tJi, thou- 
sands were illegally detained and it was not known a month later whether 
the vahdation of the illegality was legal or not The Bombay judgment 
IS abounding in legal interest The Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont who 
has smee been awarded a K C S I in the Birthday Honours of June 1943 
and Justice Chagla agreed but Justice Weston, a civihan judge disagreed 
and opined that Keshawa Talpade should be releasea The, Federal Couit 
referred back the Papers on the 31st May to the High Court foi Executive 
action m accordance with the Federal Court Judgment Justice Rowland, 
the actmg Judge agreed with his colleagues On the Bengal Government’s 
appeal however against the Bengal High Court Judgment holdmg Special 
Courts Ordinance illegal, Justice Rowland differed from his two colleagues 
who by a majority held the ordmance illegal 

ACCUSED ACQUITTED UNDER RULE 36 

BELGAUM, July 29 — ^Mr P M Lad, District and Sessions Judge of 
Belgaum, today acquitted Rayangouda Patil of TalLur and Rudragouda 
Patil of Choki, who were charged under Defence of India Rule 26, with not 
havmg surrendered to the police following the Belgaum District Magii>- 
trate’s order 

It was argued on behalf of the accused that the District Magistrate 
had not been empowered by the Provincial Government to issue such an 
Older, that mere pubhcation of the order m the Government Gazette did 
not amount to a sufficient notice, and lastly that the order had neither 
been published m the villages nor stuck on the houses of the accused 

The accused were discharged but subsequently le-arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules — ^AP 

YOUTH’S DETENTION ILLEGAL — ^HABEAS’ PETITION BEFORE 
BOMBAY HIGH COURT 

BOMBAY, August 17 — ^The Chief Justice, sitting with Mi Justice Raja- 
dhyaksha at the Bombay High Court on Tuesday m a ‘habeas coipus’ 
petition mtimated to the Government pleader to mform the higher autho- 
rities of the seriousness of the case before them concexnmg the arrest of 
a young man in Poona on Decembei 9, last and detamed since then as an 
under-trial prisoner 

The petition was filed by Shanker Damodar who alleged that his son, 
Sadashiv, had been arrested m Poona m December last and smee then 
detained He also alleged that Sadashiv had not been produced even once 
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before a magistrate foi lemand nor was any ordei under the Defence oi 
India Rules, seived upon him He submitted that the detention was lUegal 
and that his son might be released 

The Court oidered asking the Government pleader to produce reie- 
\ant papers as well as to produce the prisoner in court on Piiday, August 20 

Their Lordships also directed that copies of all orders, made by the 
magistiate giantmg lemands and postponements in the case should be 
pioduced and that a responsible jail ofdcer should make an afiddavit 
stating on how many occasions and foi what purpose the piisoner was 
^•aken out of jail smce his ariest — ^AP 

QUESTION OF VALIDITY OF ORDINANCE 

NEW DELHI, August 20 — ^Mr N P Engmeer, Advocate-General, Bom- 
bay, contmmng his arguments before the Federal Court today, empha- 
sized that the question whether an ordmance whose life was limited could 
eftect a change in a permanent enactment, did not arise m this case be- 
cause the Ordinance vahdatmg DI Rule 26 sought to amend a temporary 
rule under a temporary, wartime enactment 

Mx Justice Spens, Chief Justice, asked what was the authority which 
had to be satisfied before*an order under the D I Rule was issued Was 
it tne Governor or the Provmcial Government’ 

Mr Justice Varadachariar observed that the distmction must be kept 
deal that the person who was to be satisfied and who was to make the 
oiaer, was difieient from the person in whose name the older was to lun 

With reference to the Chief Justice’s question, the text of the orders 
issued by Provincial Governments was read out Some of the orders stated 
that whereas the Provincial Government was satisfied that detention was 
necessary, that Government made the order of detention, while the ordei 
issued by the Madras Government, said that wheieas the Provincial Gov- 
ernment was satisfied, the Governor issued the order 

Mr Engmeer contended that the power of detention was given to the 
Provmcial Government and therefore it was the Provincial Government 
which must be satisfied He proceeded to cite a number of rules imder the 
DI Act which, he said, dealt with such trivial matters that it could not 
possibly be mtended that the Governor personally was to act 

Mr Justice Varadachanai remarked there was nothmg to show that 
that meanmg of "Provmcial Government’’ could be of general application 
That meanmg would hold good only m a particular context mentioned by 
the Advocate General 

Dr N P Asthana, Advocate-General, UP, contended that the scheme 
of the Government of India Act contemplated that the Governor-General 
when making ordmances or repealmg Acts of both the Chambers, was 
himself functionmg as Indian Legislature Once it was conceded that the 
Governor-General and both the Chambers were only the different formis of 
the Indian Legislature, there would be no difficulty to recognize that the 
Governor-General had powers to repeal or amend Acts of the legislature 

Mr M Sleem, Advocate-General, Punjab, mamtamed that the Gover- 
nor-General had power to pass any law, mcludmg one repealmg or amend- 
mg the existmg laws He contended that an ordinance could repeal or 
amend an enactment other than an ordinance 

Referrmg to the defimtion of "Provmcial Government”, he pomted out 
that it meant "the Governor actmg through himself or though officers sub- 
ordmate to him” 

Defirung emergency as a ‘^dden jimcture” demandmg immediate 
action, Sir B L Mitter, Advocate-General, India asserted that the power 
to repeal or amend an existmg law was implicit m the word emergency 
The Governor-General was to use his ordmance-makmg power only when 
an emergency occurred It might be that m that emergency an existing 
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law was not enough and mignt requiie modification His contention, 
therefore, ^as that the oidinance-makmg powei necessarily involved the 
power to repeal, modify oi implement the existing laws which might have 
oeen found to be inadequate 

Differing from the UP Advocate-General, Sii B L Mitter asserted 
that tnere were two legislative bodies in the country, namely the Governoi- 
Geneial and the legislature 

Referrmg to Section 67-B of the 9th schedule which empoweied the 
Governor-General to enact legislation m case of the failure of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature to pass it, Sir B L Mitter said such a 
Bill might well be a Bill repealmg or amendmg an existmg enactment 
Could It be contended by anybody, he asked, that in passmg that Act, the 
Go vernoi -General had no power to repeal or amende He declared that 
the same applied to the ordmance-makmg power, and the absence of the 
woids ‘‘repeal or amend” in Section 72 of the 9th Schedule was no obstacle 
to holding that tne power existed 

After arguing tnat there had been some ordmances m the past with 
retrospective effect, Sir B L Mitter referred to the Governor-Geneiral’S 
Acts under Section 67-B of the 9th schedule, “which afford the closest 
analogy,” and pointed out that there had been some mstances in which 
Finance BiUs were certified with retrospective effect 

The Court adjourned till next day — ^AP 

NAGPUR HIGH COURT JUDGE’S OPINION 

NAGPUR, August 19 — ^The opinion that the Ordinance XIV of 1943, 
validating Defence of India Rule 26 is ‘ultra vires’ was expressed by Mr 
Justice Vivian Bose of the Nagpur High Court, while the contrary opinion 
was expressed by Mr Justice Digby, durmg the course of their observations 
on a number of applications under Section 491 challenging the validity of 
the ordinance and the Defence of India Amendment Ordmance of 1943 

Mr Justice Bose expressed the view that the apphcants be set at 
liberty because the impugned ordmance was ‘ultra vires’ and because even 
if it were ‘mtra vires’, the executive had not been validly armed with power 
to detam them Mr Justice Digby dissented from the opimon expres.sed 
by Mr Justice Bose The case will now be referred to a third judge for 
the final judgment — ^AP 

DEFENCE RULES AND DETENUS — RIGHT TO SECURE LEGAL ADVICE 
—NAGPUR JUDGE’S ORDER — REFUSAL OF FACILITIES AN 
“ABUSE OF POWER” 

NAGPUR, December 11 — Justices Pollock and Bose of the Nagpur 
High Court, disposmg of ‘Habeas Corpus’ application questioning the vali- 
dity of an order passed by the Additional District Magistrate of Nagpur, 
detammg seven persons imder the Defence of India Rules, held that per- 
sons detamed under Defence Rules had the right to apply to the High 
Court, under Section 491, Cr P C and directed the Provmcial Government 
to afford the detamed persons all reasonable facihties for obtaining such 
legal advice as they desired, subject to such safeguards as may reasonably 
oe necessary 


“PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY APPLY TO INDIA” 

Justice Bose, in the course of his order, quoted the observations of 
Lord Atkm in a recent English case and added “I may add that these 
prmciples of hberty to which Lord Atkm refers apply as much to India as 
elsewhere and it is relevant for a Judge m India to take judicial notice 
m a matter of this kmd of repeated Alhed pledges that justice will be done 
after the war and that those of the enemy foimd guilty of excesses and 
abuse of power will be brought to book and tried and punished, as it was 
for the learned Law Lords m Liversidge’s case to take judicial notice of 
the existence of Quislmgs and Fifth Colummsts and of Lord Atkm to take 
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noxice of the pimciples of liberty for which, on high authority, we are 
fighting I gather that tne necessity of war will not be sufficient excuse 
foi excess oi abuse of power committed by the enemy I cannot think it 
IS intended that this should be different here and theiefore Courts must 
mquire mto such allegations if they are made ” 

Obseiving that the juiisdiction of the High Court under Section 491 
has not been expressly taken away, Justice Bose said that “so long as this 
jurisdiction is there, Judges must, m my opinion, be alert to see that the 
full effect of that jurisdiction is not i^hittled away or rendeied ineffective 
by such orders as these ” 

DETENU PRODUCED IN HIGH COURT — INTERVIEW WITH COUNSEL 
—HEARING OF 'HABEAS CORPUS' APPLICATION 

NAGPUR, December 22 — A Division Bench of the Nagpur High Court 
consisting of Mr Justice W R Puranik and Mr Justice C R Hemeon 
oidered Mr W R Awari, a detenu, to be produced in the High Court 

Mr Awari had filed ‘Habeas Corpus* apphcation, allegmg that his 
detention was unjustifiable His counsel was permitted to see him, but both 
he and his counsel declined to take the interview across the grille, through 
winch interviews with secuiity prisoners are generally conducted 

The Advocate-General, on behalf of the Government, submitted that 
the Government was not prepared to relax the existmg rules in Mr A'wari’s 
case Their Loidships observed that the matter could be decided only by 
the production of Mr Awari in court They also remarked that under the 
Indian Evidence Act, communications between a chent and counsel aie 
piivate and, therefore, it would not be possible to have such an interview 
in lail 

As directed by the Division Bench of the High Court Mr Awari was 
pioduced before the High Court today for interview with his counsel 

The Advocate-General filed an apphcation that the mterview be held 
m camera Their Lordships, after hearing the Advocate-General, oideied 
that counsel would interview Mr Awan in a room behmd the chamber of 
Mr Justice Puranik, m the presence of the Deputy Registrar of the High 
Court, but not within hearmg and that police might guard the room stand- 
mg at a distance but not within hearing — ^AP 

PUBLICATION OF HABEAS CORPUS PETITION 

Dealmg with the second charge, namely the publication of the pro- 
ceedmgs of the 'habeas corpus’ petition against the arrest of Mr Bali 
his Lordship remarked that m the notice issued to the opposite parties, it 
vas suggested that the sentence m this report, “Mr Ramlal Anand, Ad- 
vocate, appearmg on behalf of Mr P L Sondhi brought to his Lordship’s 
notice the fact that the order of arrest of Mr Bali issued by the District 
Magistrate, Lahore, was illegal, improper and mala-fide” was a comment 
on a pendmg matter Mr Ramlal Anand, Advocate, made this submission 
and this sentence merely reproduced the submission of Counsel and m 
his Lordship’s view, could not be regarded as comment by the “Tribune” 
on the illegality or impropriety of Mr Bali’s arrest It was merely an 
account of what Mr Ramlal Anand said, and was clearly not contempt 

As regards the publication of certam portions from the petition, his 
Lordship observed that it had been held that if a party to the proceedings 
published before those prbceedings were heard, a plamt, a petition or such 
like with a view to prejudicmg the mmds of the public against the other 
paity, it could amount to contempt The prmtmg of certam paragraphs, 
which clearly formed the basis of Counsel’s submissions was nothing more 
than a repetition of the submissions and simply showed that they were the 
basis of Mr Anand’s contentions already reported 

“In any event, there did not appear to me,” said his Lordsnip, “to be 
anytlung m these paragraphs which, it could be said, was likely to mterfere 
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Tvith the due couise of justice” There was no suggestion that in setting 
out these paragraphs the editor, pubhsher or reporter had any intention 
to prejudice the case for the Crown and in his Lordship's view thet case 
was m no way prejudiced by the inclusion of these paragraphs m the report 

As regards the third charge, namely a headlme on a court case, the 
Chief Justice observed that it was suggested that the use of tne phrase 
“Lawyer Insulted” as a heading amounted to contempt of court In his 
Lordship's view the heading could not be divorced from the remainder of 
the paragraph, and every one readmg the whole article would realise at 
once that the phrase “Lawyer Insulted” merely meant that the lawyer in 
that particular case had in the circumstances complained that he had 
been msulted Further the phrase “Lawyer Insulted” appeared in inverted 
commas which made it tolerably clear that it was merely a quotation from 
what appeared below, and was not some independent comment of the 
newspaper upon the mcident m question 

MB JUSTICE MUNIR’S REMARKS 
Mr Justice Mohammad Mumr, in the course of his dissentmg note 
obseived “I agree that the notice in regard to the charge No 2 and No 3 
should be discharged for the reason given by My Lord Chief Justice With 
regard to the first charge (namely the reproduction of vernacular news- 
papers’ comments on the arrest of Mr Bali) for reason that I shall state 
at piesent, I most respectfully differ from the conclusions of My Lord the 
Chief Justice, though my ultimate conclusion on this charge also is that 
the notice to commit be discharged” 

All the three Judges finally passed the followmg order '“Ihe tluee 
opposite parties (Mr Subrahmanyam, Editor, Mr A O Bhatia, Reporter, 
and Mr Bholanath, Prmter and Pubhsher) are found not guilty and are 
acquitted on all the charges preferred agamst them ” — ^A P 

DETENU TO APPEAL IN COURT — LAHORE HIGH COURT ORDER 
LAHORE, June 18 — ^Holdmg that there was no bar against detenus 
being required to appear m court or give evidence on comimssion, a divi- 
sion bench of the Lahore High Court, consisting of Mr Justice Blacker 
and Mr Justice Mohammad Munir, passed an order today directmg that 
Sardai Sardul Singh Caveeshar be brought before the court on June 24 
and that all facilities be granted to him to make an affidavit, if he liked 
to file one, about the facts of his detention Their Lordships, in their 
judgment, observed “It must be distinctly understood that though we 
have ordered him to be brought before the Court, the order does not imply 
an inquiry mto all matters raised by the application or that the detenu 
shall have the right to give ‘viva voce’ testimony on all such matters ” 
Sardar Sardul Smgh, who is at present detamed m Dharamsala Jail 
'>mder the Defence of India Rule 26, had moved a ‘habeas corpus’ petition 
from the jail m the court of Mr Justice Mohammad Munir The petitioner 
had asked that he be summoned m the court to make a statement The 
Advocate-General opposed the production of the detenu m the court on 
the ground that the High Court had no jurisdiction to summon a detenu 
in the court As a pomt of law was mvolved Mr Justice Mohammad Munir 
referred the petition to a Division Bench, which passed the order stated 
abo\e 


UABILITT TO DETENTION 

Referring to the arguments advanced by the Advocate-Genera) that 
by summonmg the detenu in the court the High Court would interfere with 
the order for detention passed by the Governor, Their Lordi^ps observed 
“When a detenu is brought before the court m comphance with an order 
under section 491 (1) (B) or (C) of the Code of Cnmmal Procedure, he re- 
mained m the custody of the authority that produces him m court, and 
his liabihty to be detamed at the place from where he is brought is not 
affected 

H C Vol II— c 
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‘ The Older, theiefore, under which he is detained is still operative and 
aces not cease to have e:ffect 

“Even in the case of oidinary prisoners unless tne Provincial Gov- 
ern rent issues a notification under section 42 of the Piisoners’ Act, direct- 
itig that any peison oi any class of persons snail not be summoned fiom 
tne prison m which he or they may be confined the Couirt possesses the 
pov-er of lecurrmg tneii attendance m court to give evidence Though, 
after notification is made under section 42 of that Act, a prisoner may not 
De removed fiom tne jail, his evidence may still be obtained on commission 
In the case of such prisoners, therefore, there is no bar agamst their bsmg 
lequued to appear in court or to give evidence on commission 

“Having held that the order requiimg the detenu’s production does not 
affect his hability to detention m the jail, we must also hold that there is 
no clash between an order under section 491 (c) Or P C reqmrmg a per- 
son’s pioduction in court and an order under rule 26(1) of the Defence of 
India Rules ordermg his detention at the jail” 

Their Lordships contmued ‘‘At this stage we are not decidmg the 
question whether the order of detention is illegal or whether it was made 
‘mala-hde’ What we have to see is whether we should accede to the 
request of the detenu to be present before us to make a statement or to 
explam the allegations made in the application or to answer any question 
that may be asked by the Court or the Crown After considering the 
whole matter carefully we are of the opinion that this request of the 
detenu should be granted ” Subsequently the Court held that the deten- 
tion was not proved to oe ‘mala fide’ and dismissed the petition 

FINE OF RS l,00a QUASHDED — MRS NEHRU — SENTENCE REDUCED 
TO THAT ALREADY UNDERGONE 

LAHORE, August 28 — ^The sentence of 3 months rigorous imprison- 
ment passed agamst Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru by Mr D C Elhot, 
Magistrate, 1st Class, Lahore, was reduced to that already undergone by 
Mr Justice Mohd Munir m the Lahore- High Court today 

His Lordship further quashed the fine of Rs 1,000 which the Magis- 
tiate had imposed upon Mis Nehru m addition to the sentence of 3 mon&s 
The matter came up before Mi Justice Mohd Munir on an amicus cuiiae’ 
petition on behalf of the High Court Bar Association Mr Nanak 
Chand Pandit and Khalifa Shuja-ud-Dm, the two semor most members 
of the Bar, appeared on behalf of the Bar, Mr Salim represented the 
Crown 

Mrs Nehiu was present m the comt room 

Shrimati Rameshwan Nehru had been convicted by the Magistrate for 
the alleged infrmgement of a restrictive order passed against her undei 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules under which she was not allowed 
to participate m any meetmg, etc, exceptmg a purely rehgious or social 
meetmg She attended a meetmg of the Punjab Branch of the AU-India 
Women’s Conference over which she presided 

Dr Khawja Shuja-ud-Dm, aftei referrmg to the case and the evidence, 
said that at the most the offence was not more than a technical breach and 
the sentence passed was atrocious A mere wammg would have been 
enough 

Mr Nanak Chand Pandit also supported Di Shuja-ud-Din, and re- 
ferred to the evidence of the Inspector of Pohce, whom he had asked what 
the Police ofiScer would do if some one disobeyed the order but m the 
meetmg pi cached in favour of recruitment The Inspector’s reply was 
that he would report such an mfrmgement also to his senior officers for 
whatever action they might like to take 

Mr Justice Mohd Munir observed that participation m the meeting, 
suil remained a technical breach, but no sane man will take action on it 
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Ivli Nanak Chand Pandit, howevei, submitted that the oSence in the 
piesent case was not e/en technical 

Mr Salim submitted that it was foi the couit to decide the question 
of sentence A warning could not be gi\en, however, as Section 526 did not 
app y 

The legality or otheiT^ise of the oidei under Rule 26 was not questioned 
1*1 viev/ of the fact that the mattei was alieady befoie the Federal Court 

His Loidship, while holding that it was a technical offence and the*e 
was nothmg on record to show that tne mfiingement was intentional, 
passed the above orders — ^FOSR 

RELEASED BUT BE-ABRESTED 

The re-arrest of Mr Durga Das Khanna who was ordered to be released 
by a Pull Bench of the Lahore High Court, even before he could come out 
of the Perozepui jail where he had been confined unaei Rule 26, raises 
certam important issues which we need not shirk simply because the Exe- 
cutive in this country have familiarised us with such procedure Mi 
Khanna was ordered to be released by the Lahoie High Court as the Pull 
Bench, presided over by the Chief Justice, held that the Governor had not 
satisfied himself personally by lookmg into the papers that his detention 
was necessaiy It is an ordmary prmciple of 3 urisprudence that no man 
can be tried for the same oflfence twice Whatever offence Mr Khanna 
might have committed previously or might have been suspected of, when 
the ‘habeas corpus’ petition piesented on his behalf was accepted and his 
release ordered, that guilt must be considered to have been washed off 
Ruit 129 authorises any Police OfiBlcer to arrest without warrant “any 
person whom he reasonably suspects of havmg acted, of actmg, or of being 
about to act etc etc It is cleai that m Mr Khanna’s case there can 
be no question of his acting or being about to act m a prejudicial mannei 
as he was under detention until the veiy moment of re-arrest As foi 
havmg acted m such a manner, it is clear that apart from the origmal 
suspicion for which he was detained under Rule 26, he could not have been 
guilty of any other offence The arrest, on the face of it, seems to be 
absolutely unjustified 

Another aspect of the matter is the flagrant defiance of the High 
Court by the Executive The High Court had ordered Mr Khanna’s re- 
lease To arrest him under another Rule is no less a defiance of the order 
of the High Court than absolute refusal to do so One of the worst aspects 
of the measures taken by the Executive in recent months to cope with the 
emergency created by the war and the Congress civil disobedience move- 
ment IS utter disregard of the existence of the Judiciary and its orders 
The Vahdatmg Ordmance is an example of how, even m the highest places, 
the remedy for an illegahty is sought m repealmg and mdemmfying legis- 
lation and not m comphance with judicial verdicts If the judgments, 
orders, and opimons of duly constituted courts of law are to be set at 
naught by the Executive by amending ordmances and re-arrests under other 
sections, how can the Judiciary pr^erve that authority and mdependence 
so essential for the administration of pure justice^ British jurisprudence 
has always prided itself on the fact that m contrast with the practice on 
the contment, m Britain the Executive is as much amenable to the law 
as the ordinary citizen, the law applymg to both bemg the same But here 
in India it looks as though the Executive wants to set itself up above the 
law, above the Legislature and above the Judiciary That is a position 
to which no Executive should be allowed to raise itself, least of all an 
Executive like ours which owns responsibihty to no section of the people 

The Calcutta High Court judgment on Ordmance 19 of 1942 gave rise to 
a crop of petitions under the ‘habeas corpus’ as well as to substantive 
appeals m seveial Provmces In Bihar one District Magistrate m dis- 
posing of bail application demanded cash deposit Of Rs 3,D00 each from 
five appellants The District Judge, however, considered it unreasonable 
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and reduced the ^security amount to Rs 500 each and at the snme time 
opined that it was open to the parties to offer immoveab> property as 
such security Of all forms of tyranny, that form is undoubtedly the woist 
which asoumes the role of justice When the security demanded is prac- 
tically impossible tlie District Magistrate could claim no credit foi having 
given relief to the aggrieved party or even offered it with ary show of 
leasonable chance of its bemg availed 

The Chief Judge of Allahabad is an Indian and it is refreshing to see 
his righteous indignation against Executive arbitrariness in one case that 
came before him 

'‘The libeity of one of His Majesty’s subjects is at stake and the papeis 
are not before us Tell the Distnct Magistrate and the Supermtendent of 
Police that every slip of paper connected with this case has to be before 
this court withm one week 

'T shall not allow this sort of thing to be done, tell them they must 
send every bit of paper here,” remarked the Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court durmg the hearmg of an application m the nature of habeas 
corpus under Section 491 of the Criminal Piocedure Code filed on behalf of 
a student of the Benares University, Hansh Chandra of Fairukhabad, who 
IS now under detention under the Defence of India Rules 

The application came up for hearmg before a full bench consistmg of 
the Chief Justice, and Justices Verma and Yorke 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru appeared as "'amicus cunae” in this case, the 
applicant bemg represented by Mr B S Darbari 

The Government Advocate appeared for the Crown After hearing 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for sometime, their Lordships found that all the 
relevant and necessary papers in the case were not available and adjourn- 
ed the case till Apiil 15 The District Magistrate of Farrukhabad was 
asked to explam as to why he had refused the applications for certified 
copies of the orders passed on bail applications m the lower court — AP 

^lANCHESTER, April 30 — ^The ruhng that the DIR 26 — ^under which 
Congress leaders were detamed — was invalid and its subsequent amend- 
ments aie discussed m a "Manchestei Guardian” editorial today (Fiiday) 
The newspaper writes "There is one consolmg feature m what is other- 
wise most unsatisfactory That is, that m India we have courts (in each 
of these cases presided over by an Englishman) which are mdependent, 
impartial and ready to condemn the action of the Executive when it con- 
flicts with their mterpretation of the law But the Executive does not 
come out well” 

Dedal mg that the Indian Government is under an obhgation to ensure 
that its acts are done accordmg to the form of law that exists, the news- 
papei adds "Most of all does such an obligation bmd a Government which 
IS at odds with a large pait of those it govefrns and is tjberefore hable to 
foe suspected by them, even if unjustly, of the worst motives when it is 
found in error” 


AMPLIFICATION 

The "Manchester Guardian” writes "But the executive itself does not 
come out well It would be a mistake to say that the issue is trivial, that 
li only concerns 'techmeahty’ or that it is a mere matter of words All 
law IS a matter of words The argument is that the Indian Government 
had powers to detain these 9,000 prisoners, that it had only to put these 
powers mto right words but that unfortunately through carelessness it 
chose wrong words, now it will choose light words and what does it mattei ^ 
It matters because the Indian Government is not an arbitrary despotic body 
but acts under the control of the Secretary of State for India who is res- 
ponsible to the British Parhament for his actions and subject to the laws 
which it passe^i Prom top to bottom the rule of law is supposed to pre- 
vail It IS true that some of the fundamental peace-time laws which safe- 
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«uard the liberties of the subject aie suspended in war and emergency 
luleo may supersede habeas corpus for the day But that does not m the 
least dimmish the obligation on the Indian Government to ensure that 
its acts are done accordmg to the forms of law that exist Most of all 
does such obligation bind a Government which is at odds with a large part 
of those whom it governs and is, therefore, liable to be suspected by tnem, 
even if nniustlj , of the worst motives when it is found m error ” 

MOMENT FOB ACTION 

Refeii mg to the contmuation of the pohtical deadlock and Mr Jinnah’s 
latest pronouncement, the “Manchester Guardian” writes “Since the pros- 
pect IS so discouragmg, this should be the moment for action Government 
can hardly propose to leave things as they are until the end of the war 
The first step should be to let the Indian leaders visit Mr Gandhi m order 
to see whether there is any hmt of progress there The second should be 
to *5et to vVOJk a commission of those leaders as widely representative as 
possible in order that they may work in private at the outlines of an 
agieed self-governing Indian constitution” — ^Reuter 

RULE 26, BIB 

Replymg to Mr A N Chattopadhyaya’s question regardmg the effect 
of the Federal Court’s judgment on Defence of India Rule 26, the Home 
Member said “The rulmg disclosed a discrepancy between the wordmg 
of Rule 26 and the wordmg of the rule-makmg power m the Defence of 
India Act, as a result of which the Rule was held to be ‘ultra vires’ qf 
the Act But this did not mean that all persons detamed under the Rule 
weie to be automatically released The technical flaw was corrected at 
once by a validating Ordmance, and it is only the Calcutta High Couit 
that has held that ordmance itself to be invalid An appeal agamst that 
rulmg is now pending m the Federal Court and is due to be heard shortly 
Meanwhile, I understand that as a result of ‘habeas corpus* applications 
m the Calcutta High Court, certain security prisoners m that province 
have been released, some of whom had been re-arrested under Regulation 
ni But, I have no information as to the precise number involved, nor, 
of course, is there any question of similar releases or similar re-arrests in 
provmces outside the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court 

Another important issue ansmg from the mterpellations in the As- 
sembly relates to Rule 26 of DIR 

There is hardly any doubt that neither the Central Legislative As- 
sembly nor the public were satisfied with Sir Regmald Maxwell’s reply 
to Mr Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya’s question regardmg the effect 
of the Federal Court’s judgment on Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
The Home Member maintamed that the declaration by the court that the 
Rule was ‘ultra vires’ of the Act did not mean that all persons detained 
tmdcr the Rule were to be automatically released 

NO CARTE BLANCHE (NAGPUR HIGH COURT) 

Remarking that even Defence Rule 26(f) did not give the Provincial 
Government a ‘carte blanche’ right of refusal and that it had to be satis- 
fied m respect of each particular person, Mr Justice Bose said “This 
attempt to keep these applicants away from this Court under the guise of 
these Rules is an abuse of power and warrants mtervention by this Court 
In my opinion, the Provmcial Government should be directed to permit 
mt€'rviews with legal advisers on such terms and subject to such conditions 
as it thinks desirable ” 

SAFEGUARD AGAINST EXECUTIVE EXCESSES 

Mr Justice Bose also observed that “the applicants appear to have 
done no more than what many other responsible and respected persons, 
more powerfully placed and who are still at liberty, have done, namely, to 
protest against the detention of certain Congress leaders, that is to say. 
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they have endeavoured to do exactly what Lord Wright considered a 
natuial and obvious thing if, in their view, they felt that there had been 
an abuse of power either generally or m a particular case and, indeed he 
considered it a residuary safeguard against executive excesses and abuse 
of power ” 

Concluding, Mr Justice Bose held that the apphcants had the right to 
obtain proper legal advice on all those very difficult questions raised above 
and that they should be permitted to place their case properly before the 
High Court after obtainmg it 

Agreeing with this conclusion, Mr Justice Pollock observed that “the 
detained peisons can challenge the good faith of the Additional District 
Magistrate and under the Defence of India Act the burden of proof will 
be upon the persons detained to show that the Magistrate acted in bad 
faith and I think that, in practice, it is likely to be a formidable task ” 

Defence Rule 26(f) empowers the Provincial Government, “if it is 
satisfied with respect to any particular person that with a view to prevent- 
ing him from an^ manner prejudicial to pubhc order, it is necessary so 
to do”, may make an order, “imposing upon him such restrictions as may 
be specified m the order m respect of his employment or busmess, m res- 
pect of his association or commimication with other persons, and in res- 
pect of his activities m relation to the dissemmation of news or propaga- 
tion of opimon” 


SAFETY OF REALM NOT IN DANGER 

Justice Bose also observed, “I am not concerned to see whether these 
persons are desirable or not Law is no respecter of persons and it is one 
of the tests of a behef — ^and, I may add, smcerity — ^to apply the principles 
to cases m which one has no sjnnpathy at all As I see it, this refusal to 
allow legal advice to detamed persons is an abuse of power I camiot 
believe that things have reached such a pass that the safety of the realm 
IS likely to be endangered if these persons, notorious or otherwise, are 
allowed a httle legal advice Thmgs cannot be as bad as that and yet 
that IS the logical conclusion to which one is driven if this Section if 
rehed on in justification of the order of refusal ” 

ORDINANCE AMENDING DEFENCE RULE INVALID — CALCUTTA 
HIGH COURT RULING 

CALCUTTA, June 4 — ^Mr Justice Mitter, Mr Justice Sen and Mr Jus- 
tice Khundkar, of the Calcutta High Court, who constituted the special 
bench hearmg the ffiabeas corpus’ application on behalf of Niharendu Dutt 
Majumdar, M L A , and eight others who were under detention under Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, deliveied separate judgments Mi 
Justice Mitter and Mr Justice Sen held that the ordmance amending 
Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires’ and the detention of the apphcants was improper 
They directed their release forthwith, Mr Justice Khundkar held their 
detention legal 

The court giamed leave to standmg counsel to appeal to the ieaeial 
Court 

All the seven persons released following the judgment by the special 
bench were re-arrested immediately under Regulation m of 1818 and re- 
moved to jail 

In the course of his judgment, Mr Justice Mitter discussed the 
question whether the Governor-General had the power to repeal or amend 
an Act of the Central Indian Legislature 

His Lordship said both the Central Indian Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor-General exercised their functions under Section 72 and derived their 
authority and power to legislate from the same Act of Parliament Both 
were competent to legislate on items of Lists 1 and 3 set out m the Act 
bearmg upon peace and good government of British India An Act of 
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Pailiament did not give express powers to the Governor-General directly 
to repeal or amend an Act of the Central Indian Legislature 

His Lordship, therefore held that the Governor-General had no power 
to repeal directly and m express terms any Act of the Central Indian 
Legislature The power to amend stood on the same prmciple, for whereas 
repeal meant destruction of the whole, amendment meant destruction or 
a part, followed, it might be, but not necessarily, by the creation of a sub- 
stitute 

His Lordship accordmgly held that Section 2 of the Ordmance 14 of 
1943 was ‘ultra vires’ of the powers of the Governor-General 


PARLIAMENT’S INTENTION 

Apart from the reasons stated, the Govemmert of India gave indica- 
tions that such a power was not mtended by Parliament for the Governor- 
General m cases where either the Governor-General or the Governoi was 
given power to make what in substance were laws either by oidmance oi 
by regulations Parliament had expressed itself in clear terms where it 
mtended that they should have the power to repeal or amend an Act ot 
the Leg^lature A reference to Section 92(2), and 96, read with Section 
95(3), of the Government of India Act supported the view His Lordship 
was takmg The last portion of Section 72 in the nmth schedule to the Act 
also mdicated that where Parliament mtended to confer such a power on 
a co-ordinate legislative body eg, the Indian Legislature, it expressed 
itself m unambiguous manner 

To have the power of amendmg the Act of another legislative body 
which stood on the same level with itself that power was to be confeired 
expressly by the paramount legislatuie The preamble of the Ordinance 
showed that its purpose was to amend the Defence of India Act, and the 
actual enactment was the amendment In His Lordship’s opinion this 
Ordinance could not stand independently Without reference to Section 
2(1) and 2(2) of the Defence of India Act and without mcorporation of its 
provisions mto the Ordmance, the provision of this Ordmance could have 
no meamng and effect, for nowhere in this Ordmance as it stood, by itself, 
the rule-making power had been conferred on the Central Government 
Therefore the Ordmance could not -be treated as an mdependent piece of 
legislation which the Governor-General could have made imder Section 72 

His Lordship considered both Sections 2, and 3 of the Ordmance to be 
amendments of the Defence of India Act 

His Lordship, contmumg, said that the act o^ detention of these nine 
persons was an executive act which depended upon the condition that the 
authority designated by Rule 26 was to be satisfied that the detention of a 
particular person was necessary for preventmg him from domg acts of a 
preiudicial nature 

His Lordship said that Rule 26 required the piovmcial Government 
to make the order for detention on it bemg satisfied that the detention of 
a particular person was necessary The power and duty could be delegated 
by the provmcial Government to any other authority or officer not sub- 
oidmate to the Central Government by making an order under Section 2 
(5) of the Defence of India Act 

The word “provmcial Government” had been defined m Section 3, 
clause 43(A) of the General Clauses Act as a Governor aetmg or not acting 
in his discretions or exercismg or not exercismg his mdividual judgment 
accordmg to the provisions made m the Government of India Act 1935 
The matter of detention m terms of Rule 26 came within the special res- 
ponsibility of the Governor The Governor was, therefore, required to 
exexcise his individual judgment A minister could tender his advice to 
mm, but he was not bound to accept that advice In this view of the 
matter the Governor must act himself unless he had delegated his powei 
and duty to another by an order made under Section 2 (5) of the Defence 
of India Act 
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In these circumstances and m the absence of delegation by an order 
passed by him. His Lordship did not see how Section 49 of the Government 
of India Act or general rules of busmess made under Section 59(3) of the 
Government of India Act could be invoked to sustain an order under Rule 
26 made either by the Home Minister or the Secretary oi the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, when the Governor himself was 
not satisfied but either the Home Minister or the Secretary or the Addi- 
tional Secretary was and they made the orders in the name of the Gov- 
ernor In any view the Mmister could not be regaided as an ofiicer sub- 
ordniate to the Governor 

**IIJjEGAL DETENTION” 

For these reasons His Lordship held that the nine persons before the 
comt had been illegally detained 

Mr Justice Khundkar disagreed with the material pomts which had 
been found by Mx Justice Mitter m favour of the petitioners In His 
Lordship’s opimon the power given to the Governor-General imdei Section 
^2 included the power to amend an Act of the Indian Legislature The 
power to amend was mherent m the power to make laws and it was deemed 
unnecessary to give that power m express terms 

B'uirher, His Lordship was satisfied that orders undei Rule 26 were 
passed m these cases either by the Governor or the Home Mmister or Mr 
Porter, Additional Secretary to the Government oi Bengal and the ordei 
m each case expressed to be the older of the Governor and it was not open 
to anyone to say that this was not the order of the Governor His Lord- 
ship was of the opmion that the rules obtamed by the petitioners should 
be discharged 

Mr Justice Sen, m his 3 udgment, agreed with Mr Justice Mitter in 
his decisions on the questions of law His Lordship further held that even 
if the Ordmance was withm the power of the Governor-General, the de- 
tention still remained illegal, as Rule 26 was not m existence when the 
detention order was made His Lordship held that the order ot detention 
was illegal and also improper, because the orders of detention were passed 
in violation of the safeguards, slender though they might be, contamed 
in the rule 

At the conclusion of his judgment, Mr Justice Sen observed ‘Tt is 
not for us to criticise the wisdom or the propriety of the Defence of India 
Act, or the rules made thereunder Our duty is to determine their vahdity, 
and If they are found vahd, to admmister them accordmg to law We reahse 
that m tunes of emergency the Executive have to be given extraordinary 
powers, which may have the effect of keepmg out to some extent judicial 
scrutmy of acts done by the Executive But when through some unexpected 
crevice m the barriers of judicial action a cry agamst an illegal act does 
reach this court, it becomes our duty to be vigilant and to see that the 
liberty of none of His Majesty’s subjects is tpuched except m strict com- 
pliance with the law, and neither the clouds of war nor the dust of poli- 
tical upheaval must be allowed to obscure our vision or blur that strict 
scrutmy which we must always brmg to bear upon any action which sav- 
ours of oppression or mjustice 

*T am tempted to quote the observations of Lord Atkin (m the Nigeria 
case) which are very apt m this case Tn accordance with British juris- 
prudence, no member of the Executive can interfere with the libeirty or 
property of a British subject except on condition that he can support the 
legality of his action before a court of justice and it is the tradition of 
British justice that judges should not shrink from decidmg such issues in 
the face of the Executive’ ” 

Mr justice Sen concluded ‘T would only add that this court shall 
always endeavour to mamtam unimpaired the great tradition” 

Mr Biren Ganguly, a detenu under rule 26 of the Defence of India 
Rules, whose release was ordered by a Sjpecial Bench of the Calcutta 
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High Court in the case arising from the ‘habeas corpus* applications, was 
bx ought to Calcutta on Friday from his place of detention He was im- 
mediately released by the police, but re-arrested under Regulation III of 
1818 


"GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACTED ILLEGALLY” 

The “Amnta Bazaar Patriha” writes — 

The Section 2 of the Defence of India Act authorised Government to 
flame rules for detention of persons "reasonably suspected” of being 
of hostile origin or havmg acted, actmg or about to act m a manner pre- 
judicial to public safety Rule 26, on the other hand, authoiized the 
Central or the Provmcial Government to detain a person, if they were 
“satisfied with respect to any particular person” that such action was 
necessary to prevent him from acting in a prejudicial mannei llie diver- 
gence in the v^ordmg of the Act and the Rule is not mei'ely veibal but 
extended the limited field over which rule-makmg powers were given to 
the Government by the legislature Under the Act there must be "reason- 
able suspicion” that a person had acted, was actmg or was about to act ir 
a prejudicial manner before action could be taken against him Under the 
Rule all that was necessary was for the Government to be satisfied that his 
detention was necessary to prevent him from actmg m a prejudicial man- 
ner The Rule authorised, the Government to detam a person, even though 
there might be no reasonable suspicion against him, provided they felt 
such action necessary to prevent him from actmg m a prejudicial manner, 
oi in other woids, m disregard of the specific provision laid down in the Act 

When the Federal Court declared the Rule ‘ultia vires% thousands of 
pel sons who were bemg detained by the Government under the authority 
given to them by the Rule were really illegally detamed, as the Rule had 
ceased to exist Not meiely was their contmued detention illegal but tiheii 
arrest and their detention for long periods before the Federal Court's 
ruling, were equally illegal Before the Federal Court’s rulmg, the 
Government had at least this defence, that they were actmg 
‘bona fide’ and that they did not know that what they were doing was 
illegal No such defence was available after the Federal Court’s judgment 
Still the Government contmued to keep these persons m detention illegally, 
until they could regularize the position by a subsequent Ordinance Apart 
from the fact that there appears to be grave doubts to the legality of this 
subsequent Ordmance, the position till it was promulgated was that the 
Government of India had acted and were actmg illegally, m violation o? 
the law as enacted by themselves and mterpreted by their own courts As 
often as the present Government violate the law, the procedure ^was sought 
to be legalized by vahdatmg Ordmances issued by one mdividual But is 
the difference much to shout about’ 

As regards the repeal of the Special Courts Ordmance which was also 
declaied illegal by the courts. Sir Regmald Maxwell appears to be sup- 
remely satisfied with the present position The repeahng Ordmance gave 
oppoitunities to all persons convicted by the previous Ordmance to file 
appeals under the ordmary law but it mamtamed sentences passed on 
them, as though they were passed by duly-constituted courts of law When 
thi trials were oeclared illegal, how can sentences be made legal by the 
fiat of the Executive, without due process of law’ The procedure amounted 
to mass convictions by the Executive, m utter defiance of all law and ig- 
noring the very existence of the Judiciary Among those convicted under 
the Special Courts Ordmance, we presume, there must be many who may 
not file appeals, either because they have not got the necessary finances 
or ether facilities or because they have conscientious objection to take their 
cases before courts whose procedure is bemg reduced to a mockery by the 
all-powerful Executive Are they doomed to serve out their terms on the 
authority of the sentence pronounced on them by the Executive without 
the duly constituted courts of law bemg given an opportunity to review 
their cases and pronounce their verdict’ In Sir Regmald’s view, retrial 
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Of sucli cases may be unnecessary but from every other pomt of view, legal 
and moiai, such trials are absolutely necessary Where the Executive claims 
tne right to defy the law with impunity, it places itself on the same level 
vath others who defy the law and the result is the abrogation of the 
Rule 01 Law 

ISSUES ARGUED IN FEDERAL COURT 

NEW DELHI, August 25— Whether Section 3 of the Vahdating Ordi- 
nance could stand alone, irrespective of vahdity or otherwise of Section 2, 
was the point argued before the Federal Court today by Mr J O Gupta, 
appearing for a number of Bengal detenus 

Section 2 of the Ordinance substitutes a new clause for Clause 10 of 
Section 2 of the Defence of India Act with retrospective effect, and Section 
3 vahdates orders made under the Defence of India Rule 26 prior to the 
promulgation of the Ordinance 

Mr Gupta argued that Section 3 had no mdependent existence, ana 
that it did not make any meamng without reference to Section 2 If Sec- 
tion 2 was declared invalid. Section 3 could not stand by itself, further, 
in that case the title and preamble of the Ordinance, became mcomprehen- 
sible He held that Section 3, which had been enacted “for the removal 
of doubts”, proceeded on the assumption that Section 2 had been validly 
enacted, and that if, therefore, the latter was declared mvahd, the former 
must also go 

Sir S Varadachariar said that to him Section 3 seemed to be qmte sepa- 
rated from the vahdity of Section 2 Sn Muhammad Zafrullah maintamed 
that Section 3 could be enforced mdependently 

Earher, Mr Gupta concluded arguments on his contention that the 
Governor-General could not directly amend by removal, insertion, or sub- 
stitution any act of the Indian legislature, but could repeal by repugnancy, 
suspend the operation of a part o^ the Act, or enact mdependent legisla- 
tion or other contrary provisions 

“ABUSE OF POWER” 

Mr Barkat Ah, appearing for Sardar Sardul Smgh Caveeshar and 
Lala Shankarlal, contended first that the Ordmance vahdatmg Defence of 
India Rule 26 was an abuse or misuse of the powers given by the legislature 
to the Governor-General He was aware, he said, of the Privy Council 
rulmg that it was not for the courts to go behmd the recital m the Ordi- 
nance that the emergency had arisen, but m this case there was not only 
the statement made in the judgment of the Lahore High Court, but the 
admission of the Advocate-General for India, that the emergency had 
arisen out of the Federal Court judgment That notion of emergency, he 
declared, was a misuse or abuse of the powers of the Goverinor-General 

“It IS an extraordinary doctrme,” he asserted “to urge that the judg- 
ment of the highest court m the land could be christened an emergency 
and an Ordmance passed to nuUify and defeat that judgment 

“It is for your Lordships to consider whether you are going to allow 
the executive to take up the position that your pronouncement is seized 
upon as an emergency and the effect of that pronouncement washed away ” 
Abuse, he submitted, had been held to be one form of excess, and the couit 
could remedy that excess, courts had, m fact, fbund a way of meeting 
sucl\ a situation 

Mr Barkat All quoted Mr Justice Renfry for the statement that such 
a misuse would amount to a fraud upon the Act He invited the court to 
hold the Ordmance ‘ultra vires’ on that ground alone “The question,” 
he said, “is a very important one, and today the position is that these Ordi- 
nances, far from bemg rare and bemg used for emergency, are becoming 
the normal mode of legislation m this country” 
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Mr Barkat All also asked their Lordships to hold the Ordinance ‘ultra 
vires’ on the ground that the Goveinor-Geneial had not been expressly 
given power to repeal, amend, suspend or even touch an Act of the normal 
legislature of the country He did not accept the proposition that the 
power to enact earned with it necessarily the power to repeal or amend 
The Governor-General had not the power to withdraw or amend his own 
Ordmances under Section 72 of the Government of India Act 

SPECIAL POWERS OF VICEROY — HEARING BEFORE FEDERAL COURT 

NEW DELHI, August 21 — ^Mr N P Engmeer, Advocate-General, Bom- 
bay, contmuing his arguments before the Federal Court on Friday in the 
appeals mvolvmg the validity of the Ordmance vahdatmg Rule 26 of the 
Defence of India Rules, emphasised that the question whether an ordi- 
nance whose life was limited could effect a change m a permanent enact- 
ment did not arise in the case because the ordmance vahdatmg the De- 
fence of India Rule 26 sought to amend a temporary rule under a tempo- 
rary, wartime enactment 

Sir Srmivasa Varadachariar, mtervenmg, declared that if the argu- 
ment that the ordmance^makmg authority could change a legislative 
enactment was accepted then a distmction could not be made between a 
temporary and permanent enactment 

Mr Engmeer said he did not concede that a permanent act could 
not be amended by an ordmance 

On the defimtion of the term “Provmcial Government”, Mr Engmeei 
said it did not refer to the Governor personally The power of delegation 
of authority to officers whpm he might choose was given to the Governor 

The Chief Justice mqmred what the authority was which had to be 
satisfied before an order under the Defence of India Rule was issued Was 
it the Governor or the Provmcial Government^ 

Sir Srmivasa Varadachariar observed that the distmction must be kept 
clear that the person who was to be satisfied and who was to make the 
order was different from the person m whose name the order was to run 

TEXT OF ORDERS 

With reference to the Chief Justice^s question, the text of the orders 
issued by Provmcial Governments was read out Some of the orders stated 
that whereas the Provincial Government was satisfied that detention was 
necessary, that Government made the order of detention, while the order 
issued by the Madras Government, said that whereas the Provmcial Gov- 
emment was satisfied, the Governor lasued the order Mr Engmeer con- 
tended that the power of detention was given to the Provmcial Government 
and therefore, it was the Provmcial Government which must be satisfied 

Dr N P Asthana, Advocate-General Umted Provmces, speakmg next, 
contended that the Governor-General makmg an ordmance was not a 
different legislatme, but the Indian legislature functioning in one of its 
three different moods The three moods were, first, the Govemor-Geneial 
actmg with his two chambers, second, the Govemor-Gteneral acting m spite 
of his two chambers, and third, the Governor-General makmg ordmance^ 
All this was one legislature 

Sir Srmivasa If the Governor-General and the legislature are one^ 
then the legislature and the Governor-General are also one, is it not*^ 
If the Governor-General, by his ordmance-makmg power, could sweep 
away an act of the legislature then the legislatuie must be similarly eii- 
titled to sweep away an ordmance But in actual fact, even before a biH 
is mtroduced in the legislature, the Governor-General’s sanction is re- 
quired Is that not the clearest mdication that they are two different 
bodies^ 
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INDIAN UEGISLATIJRE 

Di Asthana replied that he did not say that both were identical or that 
they weie paiallel eo-ordinate bodies, but that they were one body, namely, 
the Indian legislature When making ordinances or repealmg acts, the 
Goveinoi General was functioning as the Indian legislature, said Di 
Asthana 

Mr M Sleem, the Punjab Advocate-Geneial, obseived that if it was 
accepted that the legislature could repeal or amend and the Governoi- 
Geneial by Oidinance could not, it would conflict with the 9th Schedule’^, 
assertion that an oidmance would have **the hke force of law’^ 

Sir B L Mitter, the Advocate-General of India, asseited that the powei 
to repeal oi amend the existing law is implicit in the word ‘^emergency” 
He cited previous mstances of ordmances repealmg or amending existing 
laws He however, differed from the U P Advocate-General that theie 
were two legislative organs m the country — ^the Governor-General and the 
legislature 

The Govemor-General’s ordmance had in the past been introduced 
with respective effect and he pomted out mstances in which Pmance Bills 
were certified with retrospective effect 

BLIND ADVOCATE'S PLEA 

Gmding himself with his fingers on notes he had taken down m 
‘Braille', Mr Sadhan Gupta, the blmd advocate from Bengal, in his first 
appearance before the Federal Court on Saturday argued the case foi 
Shibnath Banner ji and Protul Ganguh, two detenus under Defence of 
India Rule 26 

He contended, firstly, that the orders of detention were invalid, sec- 
ondly, that Rule 26 was non-existent m the eye of the law, thirdly, that 
sections 2 and 3 of the validatmg ordinance were not enforceable together, 
nor was section 3 mdependently enforceable, fourthly that paragraph 10 
of section two of subrule 2 of the Defence of India Act, whether befoie oi 
aftei the amendment of Rule 26 (which was based on that paragraph) 
was 'ultra vires' of the legislative powers conferred on the Government of 
India and lastly, that the validatmg ordmance was 'ultra vires’ as a whole 

Mr Gupta said he could understnd the contention that the court could 
not examme whether a provmcial government had any reason to be satis- 
fied that an order of detention was necessary, but he could not under- 
stand the argument that the court was precluded from enquirmg whether 
the fact of satisfaction was present be|ore the order was made It was 
clear under Rule 26 that without satisfaction detention was out of the 
question 

PATNA APPEALS 

Two appeals were filed today m the Federal Court against the judg- 
ment of the Patna High Court holdmg ‘intra vires' Ordmance 19 of 1943, 
which repealed the Special Drimmal Courts and vahdated the sentence^ 
and convictions already passed by those courts The appeals are on behalf 
of four persons who were sentenced to death by the Special Cnmmal 
Courts 

PARAMOUNTCY OF LEGISLATURE — FEDERAL COURT ARGUMENTS 

NEW DELiHE, August 28— Resummg his arguments in the Federal 
Couit today. Sir AUadi Krishnaswamy Ayyar, Advocate-General Madras, 
said that the theory of paramountcy for the Indian Legislature, advanced 
by Malik Barkat All, broke at every step 

Sir AHadi reasserted that the Governor-General’s Ordinance-making 
power was plenary and there was no doubt about that He repudiated that 
the authorities, quoted by Malik Barkat Ah m support of the latter's aigu- 
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ment that “What you cannot do directly you cannot do indirectly or m a 
lound-about way,” applied at all in the present case and that they had any 
relevancy at all He also dismissed the argument that the expression 
'^‘from the date of promulgation” negatived any suggestion of retrospectiv- 
ity He said the expression did not mean “From the date the Ordinance 
came out ” 

It meant the date “Fiom which the Ordmance came mto effect” 
Further, he contended, it was plain that an emergency might necessitate 
as much retrospective and retro-active legislation, as a prospective one 
Parliament was not bound to this If a body was clothed with legislative 
power, it could enact retiospectively as well as retro-actively 

Sir AHadi, contmumg, said, it was conceivable that without the power 
to pass a retrospective legislation, the Ordmance-makmg power itself 
might be rendered nugatory For mstance, a conspiracy might have been 
hatched before an emergency occurred and it would then be contenaed 
that tne Governor-General could not punish the people responsible for 
hatchmg that conspiracy before the emergency, though the emergency 
might have assumed a particular proportion occasionmg the passmg of 
the Oidinance later He entirely disagreed with the distinction drawn by 
the opposition that the Governor-General had no power to enact retros- 
pective and retro-active Ordmances 

POWER TO REPEAL 

Dr N P Asthana, Advocate-General of UP said that under Section 
80-A, Government of India Act of 1915-19, no power had been given ex- 
pressly to the local legislature to repeal its own Acts Therefore, the argu- 
ment of the other side that the power to make laws did not mclude the 
powei to repeal or amend, could not prevail, otherwise the local legisla- 
ture would not be competent to repeal its own Acts 

Mr M Saleem, Advocate-Geneial of the Punjab, said that the Govern- 
ment of India Act had given absolute power to the Legislature to make 
its own laws The power was there unless expressly prohibited Therefpie, 
tn order to limit the power of the Governor-General, express words prohi- 
biting repeal were necessary 

The Advocate-General contended that during the period of emergency 
it was conceded that the Governor-General was the sole judge You could 
not quahfy it by saying or knowing what the emergency was or raise the 
question whether there was an emergency or not 

Mr S M Bose, Advocate-General, Bengal, after givmg the definition 
of “Provmcial Government” as the Governor actmg as the executive autho- 
rity with the aid and advice of his mimsters and through his subordinates, 
said if an order of detention under DIR 26, was issued m thea jname of 
the Governor, it was valid In the case of Bengal, the question ofi placing 
the papers before the Governor arose only m cases where there was dis- 
agreement between the minister and the iwlice and, until then, these 
matters were not created as his special responsibility The adequacy of the 
“satisfaction”, he said was a matter which was clearly outside the purview 
of the courts 


RETRO ACTIVE ACTION 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate-General, India, dealmg with the 
necessity of retro-active action by the Governor-General, said that one 
could conceive various instances in which an ‘expose facto’ action had to 
be taken He cited the examples of secret transmitters or of thefts during 
an raids, agamst which the Governor-General might provide retro-actively, 
declarmg the owners of all transmitters or air raid thieves on a certam date 
a year or two ago, special offenders He said if a past defect was to be 
rectified after its discovery, 'expose facto^ legislation was necessary He 
mamtamed that Section 3 of the Ordinance provided for rectification 
of a defect which was discovered not at the time when the Defence of 
India Act was made, but later 
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Pioceediiig, Six Biojendra said the Goveinor-Geneial was to provide 
fo* tne emergency and what steps he took, whether they were m exceos 
of tne actual requirements oi inadequate to meet them, they weie not to 
be questioned They could not go mto the quantum of remedy decidea by 
him 01 its nature He contended that no limitation was placed on ‘expose 
facto’ legislation in India and in the absence of limitations the law-makmg 
authority could exeicise the fullest poweis, and interpreted m that light, 
tne action of tne Governor -Geneial under Section 72 of the Nmth Schedule 
was perfectly justified 

Malik Baikat All referred to the aigument of the Madras Advocate- 
General that the mention of words “like force of law” m the Qidinance- 
makiiig power meant that the Ordinances weie m fact laws He said they 
were quasi-laws, and it further supported his arguments about the paia- 
mountcy of the Indian Legislature 

Dealmg with retro-activity, he said, if the most prejudicial activities 
ended at a certam time, there was the end of the matter, and if they con- 
tmued an Ordinance could sit upon them But he was at a loss to under- 
stand that where those activities had ceased, they could still be seized upon 
by an Ordinance The expression for the “removal of doubts” occurring 
in section 3, convincingly proved that Sections 2 and 3 were interlaced and 
if the one went, the other went also He concluded by saying that the 
Governor-General could have provided for indemmty, but he could not 
vahdate an Act of the Indian Legislature, which the Indian Legislature 
alone was capable of doing 

Judgment will be dehvered on Tuesday — ^AP 

MR DURGA DASS TO BE RELEASED — PETITION ACCEPTED — HIGH 
COURT HOLDS DETENTION ORDER IMPROPER 

LAHORE, November 5 — Full Bench of the Lahore High Court, con- 
sistmg of the Chief Justice Blacker and Mr Justice Munir, dehvered judg- 
ment on Friday accepted the ‘habeas corpus’ petition on behalf of Mr 
Durga Dass Khanna, an Advocate of, the Lahore High Court, who had beeii 
detamed under Rule 26, Defence of India Rules 

Their Lordships held that the order for the detention of Mi Durga 
Dass Khanna was not proper inasmuch as it was not proved that the Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab had considered the case personally 

Their Lordships, therefore, directed that Mr Durga Dass Khanna be 
set at hberty 

Mr Sarv Mitter Sikri represented the petitioner while Mr Saleem, 
Advocate-General appeared for the Crown — ^FOOC 

JUDGE^S STRICTURES ON BIHAR EXECUTIVE — ORDER PASSED TN 
ARBITRARY AND CAPRICIOUS MANNERS 

PATNA, January 13 — ^In dasposmg of a batch of ‘habeas corpus’ ap- 
phcations filed on behalf of Kamla Kant Azad, Phulan Prasad Vjarma, 
Smgeshwar Prasad and others, Mr Justice Shearer of the Patna High 
Court sittmg with Mr Justice Varma passed severe strictures in his judg- 
ment on the executive in this provmce 

Pomtmg out that some of the petitioners had been detamed under 
Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules for more than two months before 
orders were passed for their further detention under Rule 26, his Lord&hip 
said that their detention had already, for some time at least, and in two 
cases, for a very appreciable length of time, been illegal 

“Now the power to arrest and detam on mere suspicion, which has been 
conferred on the executive”, his Lordship commented, “is not mtended to 
be exercised m this arbitrary and capricious manner” His Lordship ob- 
served that it was incumtent on it to see that enquiries were completed 
and a final decision taken within two months 
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His Lordship went on “If the Superintendent of the Jail in which the 
pel son ariested is detained, does not receive any order from the Piovin- 
cial Government within 15 days or withm two months as the case may be, 
ne IS bound to release him These provisions in the rule are mtended to 
piotect the individual against the capiice oi malice of the suboidmates 
and the caielessness or neglect of the higher officials Whenever a peison 
is detamed, a number of officials at once or withm a very short space of 
tmie owes a duty to him What is to be said when each of the officials 
neglects that duty, when a man is thrown into jail and remains there for 
months on end without any kind of valid warrant or order until eventually 
and perhaps only, when this court demands_to know why he is detained, 
and Older under Rule 26 is made agamst him Is it not that the oidei is 
a meie cloak or device to covei up somethmg illegal that has already been 
aoi e that the lecital in it is a mere sham^” 

RISK WORTH TAKING 

His Loidship further observed that when the orders for detention 
against these men were, ‘the provincial Government must have or ought to 
have realized that they had already been unlawfully detamed for very 
appreciable periods Was not that the reasonable order to take to oider 
their release and to ascertain and take suitable action agamst those who 
haa been responsible for their imlawful detention^ Was it not highly 
unreasonable, by a smgle stroke of pen, at once to deprive them of any 
lemeay for the injuiy they had imdoubtedly sajSered and to authorise their 
fuithei detention for an mdefinite period^ Two of them are pleadeis in 
active service and can scaicely be very dangerous characters But even 
if their being at large was a course of far greater danger to the state than 
it would conceivably appear to be, was it not worthwhile takmg the risk’ 
Against whatever risk had to be run, there would have been set as a more 
than adequate counteipoise this, that the ordmary citizen had m some 
aegiee been reassured that if the executives had been given power to frame 
a multitude of regulations encroachmg m a variety of ways on his oidmary 
rights, the executive at least recognised an obhgation to obey the code 
which it itself had framed ’ 

ML A ORDERED TO BE RELEASED — HIGH COURT DECISION 

Ml K G Gokhale, a member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly and 
a pleader of Belgaum, was ordered on a ‘habeas corpus*^ petition, to be re- 
leased immediately, on Friday, by a judgment of a Full Bench of the 
Bombay High Court, consistmg of the Chiefl Justice, Sir Leonard Stone, Mr 
Justice Kama, Mr Justice Wadia, Mr Justice Divatia and Mr Justice 
Chagla 

Mr Gokhale was arrested on August 9, 1942 at Nippam, near Belgaum, 
under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules On the same day he was de- 
tamed by an order passed by the District Magistrate of Belgaum, Mr C N 
MiDard, purportmg to have been made under Rule 26 of the DIR 

IVIr Gokhale then apphed to the High Court on a ‘habeas corpus' 
petition under Sectiqn 491 of the Crimmal Procedure Code praymg that 
his detention m pursuance of the District Magistrate’s order be declared 
illegal and that necessary orders be passed by the High Court 

Mr Gokhale was produced before their Lordships m pursuance of the 
Court’s order 

Delivermg the judgment of the Court, the Chief Justice observed that 
every person under detention had a right to know the terms of the order 
under which he was detamed, and that the delay m furnishing the peti- 
tioner with a copy thereof remained xmexplained and was regrettable 

TERMS OF ORDER 

The Court then referred to the terms of the order which consisted of a 
cyclostyled form on which the name of the petitioner alone was typed, 
although the body of the order referred to several persons 
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The Court, therefore, held that the document as signed was inappro- 
priate to the case of a single person and the reasons contained in it were 
meiely copied from Rule 26(1) of the DIR ‘Ex-facie% in the Court’s 
judgment the document raised the mference that it was signed as a matter 
of mechanical routine and it was not possible to believe that Mr Millard 
appreciate the necessity for applymg his mind to the document, since 
if he had done so, he could not have failed to correct its manifest inappro- 
priateness 

The Court further obseived, 'Tt is impossible to believe that in sign- 
ing this document he (Mr Millard) appreciated the nature, the extent and 
the implications of the grave and onerous powers and duties delegated to 
him by Government for the purpose of curtailing by preventive detention 
the hberty of His Majesty’s subjects without trial or process of the courts 
The fact that there may have been serious disturbances may have been 
anticipated, and that Mr Millard signed many such documents on the 
same day, can hardly be craved in aid as an explanation ” 

FEDEBALi COURT’S JUDGMENT 

Referrmg to the judgment of the Federal Court in Keshav Talpade’s 
case, m which Rule 26 was held to be ‘ultra vires’, the Court said that the 
piinciple to be deducted from it was clear, namely, that if on a perusal 
of the order of detention it became clear that the detammg authority did 
not apply its mmd, as required by Rule 26, the order must be held to be 
invahd 

In the opimon of the Court all the circumstances in the present case 
showed that Mr Millard did not exercise any executive discretion or make 
a quasi-judicial consideration of the facts pertment to Mr Gokhale's case 
as demanded from a person authorised to deal with the matter, and there- 
fore the order was a nuUity 

In view of the decision of the Federal Court m Talpade's case holding 
Rule 26 to be ‘ultra vires’ the Governor-General issued two Ordinances 
(XIV of 1943 and m of 1944) to cure the defect Section 6 of Oidmance 
of 1944 validated previous orders under Rule 26, and section 10 pro\uded 
that no order passed under section 6 should be called in question in 
any court and no court should have power to make any order under 
section 491 of the Crimmal Procedure Code (‘habeas corpus’) 

VALIDITY OF ORDINANCE 

Their Lordships desired to make it plam that they decided nothing 
with regard to the validity or mvalidity of the Ordmance of 1944 In their 
opinion, section 6 of the 1944 Ordmance did not validate a document 
which was not an order at all, even though it bore the signature of a duly 
authorised oflacer masmuch as that ofiicer never applied his mmd to it 

In the Court’s opmion, if it could be shown that the order was in- 
valid on a ground other than the invalidity of Rule 26, section 6 of the 
Ordinance of 1944 did not apply and could not vahdate such an order 
Consequently section 10 ofl the Ordinance did not apply to the case mas- 
much as the order did not fall withm any of the categories mentioned 
m that section 

In the result, their Liordships held that no order under Rule 26 of the 
DIR had ever been made m the case of Mr Gokhale and that at any 
rate from the expiration of the period of 15 days from his arrest under 
Rule 129, his detention, had been unlawful 

In these circumstances it was the clear duty of the Court to order his 
immediate release from custody, and their Lordships made that order 

Their Lordships rejected the Advocate-General’s apphcation for a 
certificate for leave to appeal to the Federal Court, as, m their opmion, 
the case did not mvolve any substantial question as to the interpretation 
of the Government of India Act 
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IsSr R A Jahagirdar, with Mr R G Kale and Mr D M Athavle, ap- 
peared for the petitioner Mr N P Engineer, Advocate-General, with 
Mr B G Rao, Government Pleader, appeared for the Crown 

INTERVIEWS WITH DETENUS — JUDGE CRITICISES RESTRICTIONS 

NAGPUR, March 27 — Obseivmg that interviews through the grille by 
pohtical prisoners with their counsels are “very unnecessary and needlessly 
imtatmg”, Mr Justice Vivian Bose, at the Nagpur High Court today, in 
his judgment in a “habeas corpus” application, held that the High Court 
had no power to interfere, and that he was unable to say that the Exe- 
cutive Government had no power to advise its superintendents as to how 
they should act 

Mr Justice Pollock agreed with this judgment 

Mr Justice Bose observed “Speakmg for myself, i confess that the grille 
seems to be very unnecessary and needlessly nritatmg, I can well undei- 
stand the need for precaution, but one would have thought that if an 
mterview is to be allowed at all, it might be permitted without needlessly 
gallmg restrictions, just as they are m the case of condemned prisoners 
and of security prisoners who do not belong to the Congress Any counsel 
who can be trusted to have an mtejrview at all, can, I should have thoughts 
be trusted to have it without the grille This wholesale discmnination 
agamst Congress detenus alone, savours of vindictiveness and spite 

DISCRIMINATiaN POSSIBLE 

“After all the vast majority of security prisoners are there only be- 
cause of the views they hold or because of the views they are suspected to 
hold, for they are not brought to trial There are among them upright 
men of the utmost mtegnty and honour, and it ought not, in my opmion, 
be difficult to discrunmate between those who are unhkely to make plans 
for escape and those agamst whom reasonable suspicion can be entextam- 
ed Some have been our rulers — ^men considered fit by the constitution to 
govern us Some will be our rulers — ^to whom all in this land, British and 
Indian alike, will be expected to pay homage 

“My mterpretation of the law is that the authorities are enjomed by 
the legislatures and by order to cause as httle mconvenience as possible, 
and to give as httle cause for ofiences as possible Unfortunately, however, 
I am of the opinion that I have no power to interfere I am unable to say 
that the Executive Government have no right of power to advise their 
superintendents as to how they should act, and if the supermtendents 
choose to follow that advice, it is possible to conclude judicially on tliose 
bare facts that discretion has not m fact been exercis^ It is not as if 
those supermtendents were courts of justice with whom it would be im- 
proper and a contempt of court to interfere " 

DETENTION ORDER HELD INVALID — PATNA JUDGMENT — NINE OUT 
OF TWENTY-THREE PETTITONERS RELEASED 

PATNA, January 11 — Justices Varana and Shearer of the Patna High 
Court gave a concurring judgment on Monday m 23 ^habeas corpus’ ap- 
phcations made by or on behalf of 23 persons detamed m jails under Rule 
26(1) (B) of the Defence of India Rules 

The petitioners prayed that they be released from custody 

The petitioners were produced m court^ except one Their Lordi^ips 
released mne out of 23 petitioners 

Their Lordships held the view that the order under Rule 26 DIR to 
be valid must be based upon reasonable satisfaction of the authority entitled 
to pass that order and that the High Court could go beside that order if on 
materials it were m a position to say there was no reasonable grounds 
for the order or that the order was not ‘bona fide’ or that it was a sham 
order 

H c voi n— t> 
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Then LiOidships further observed they could not compel the Crown to 
disclose giounds whereon the orders were made But in law» Their Lord- 
ships said, the powei to older detention of a man under Rule 26 DIR 
was not arbitrary power inasmuch as there were limitations imposed on 
the ordeimg authority before passmg such an order and the High Court 
was bound to satisfy itself that the hmitations had not oeen exceeded 

On these considerations Their Lordships, on the exammation of indi- 
vidual cases, directed that Rules be made absolute in the nme of 23 cases 
and that the petitioners Singheswarpiasad, Rajeswarprasad, Ham am Gur- 
gutia, Nageshwarprasad Singh, Jogendraprasad Singh, Jagdisprasad San- 
tails, Kumarjha Jogeshwarsmgh be released from custody and in lemam- 
mg fourteen cases Their Lordships ordered that in the present state of 
law no case had been made out for mterfeience by the High Court — UP 

APPEALS AGAINST ORDINANCE — FEDERAL COURT HEARING 

NEW DELHI, August 17 — Seventeen appeals involving questions about 
the vahdity of the Ordmance validating the Defence of India Rule 26 were 
heard together by the Federal Court, which broke its recess for the pur- 
pose The appeals were firom judgments of diffeient High Courts which 
ha\e given different rulmgs on the validity of the Ordmance The Advocates 
General from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, UP and the Punjab appeared foi 
their respective Governments, supported by the Advocate-General for India 

Commencmg arguments, Mr S M Bose, Advocate-General, Bengal, 
said the first question that arose was whether the Governor-General had 
power undei section 72 of the ninth schedule to enact the validatmg Ordi- 
nance The contention had been put forward that he had power to enact 
such a law but no power to amend or repeal an existmg Act He sub- 
mitted that under that particular section, although the words ‘'repeal or 
amend” did not occur, the powers of the Governor-General were unrestrict- 
ed and were absolute and without restramt The Governor-General’s le- 
gislation was not a temporary measure, indeed, it had the same force and 
effect as an Act passed by the legislature The Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor-General had co-extensive powers Just as the legislature had power 
and authority to amend or repeal any of the existmg laws, the Governor- 
General also had the same power 

As regards the question why the Governor-General did not issue a 
complete Ordmance, the Advocate-General contended that one way of doing 
the thmg was to have a complete regulation or to repeal and amend by an 
Ordinance an existing legislation Further, he said, it had been contend- 
ed that the Ordmance was repugnant to a law of the legislature He main- 
tained that if the legislature could amend or repeal it, the Governor-Gene- 
ral could also do so 

Justice Sir S Varadachari said nobody demed that the Ordmance couid 
do what an act of the legislature could do, so far as the field was concerned 
ana there was also no quariel that the Indian Legislature could repeal oi 
amend its own legislation, but he wanted to know if the Governor-General 
could do it Further, he wanted to know if an amendment could be made 
to have retrospective effect 

NEW EMERGENCY CREATED 

In the course of arguments on the pomt whether an Ordmance could 
have the effect of repealmg a pre-existmg law and givmg the provisions of 
the Ordinance itself retrospective effect. Justice Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
EOian remarked that the effect of the Ordmance m the present case ap- 
peared to be to repeal the Federal Court’s judgment (Laughter) 

JUSTIFIED IN ESCAPING FROM POLICE CUSTODY — PM ACQUITS 
MAN ARRESTED UNDER DIR 

BOMBAY, Tuesday — ^Found not guilty of escaping from the lawful 
custody of the police, Behanlal Purshotam Shah (36) was acquitted by 
Mr Kantilal Thakore, Piesidency Magistiate, Girgaum Court, today 
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The accused i^as aiiested u^dei Rale 26 ot the Defence of Liaia Rules, 
He escaped from the police custody at the Victoria Terminus while being 
*aken to the Nasik Central Jail by the Peshawar Express 

In acquitting the accused the Magistrate observed that Rule 26 undei 
1 ' Inch the accused was arrested was pronounced to be ‘ultra vires’ by the 
Tederal Court at the time of his escape, and the accused was, therefore, 
justified in escapmg from the police custody in the absence of such rule 

POLICE OFFICER'S APPEAL 

The hearing was resumed on Thuisday before a special bench of the 
Calcutta High Court, consisting of the Chief Justice, Mr Justice Khundkar 
and Ml Justice Lodge, of the rule obtained by Mr R C Pollard, Superin- 
tendent of Police, Berhampore (reported previously m “The Statesman’’) 

The Chief Justice duected the Government to produce before the Court 
the originals of the letteis that passed between the District IMagistiate, 
Berhampore, the Sub-Divisional magistiate, Lalbag, and the Sadar Sub- 
aivisional Magistrate, Berhampore, m connection with the Jiagang rice 
lootmg case 

The Chief Justice mquired if Mr Pollard had been offered legal assist- 
ance by Government m this case The Standing Counsel (Mr J N Ma- 
3 umdar) said he did not know but would inquire Mir Justice Lodge ob- 
served that there was a rule that if a Government servant did any act in 
his official capacity for which he was prosecuted, the Government would 
defend him 

Mr Carden Noad, for the petitioner, said that Mr Pollard had been 
offered legal assistance by Government In fact, he was told that if he 
wanted, the Public Prosecutor would be instructed to defend hun For 
some reason, however, Mr Pollard declmed any such assistance 

On the Chief Justice mquirmg as to how the trial magistrate was to 
discover that the act complained of had been done by a public seivant ir 
the discharge of his offcial duty, Mr Carden Noad said that there were 
various ways of finding that out If, from the facts disclosed, it appeared 
that the act was done by the accused, while actmg m his offcial capacity, 
ihe magistrate should drop proceedmgs, holdmg that he had no jurisdic- 
tion, If Government sanction for the prosecution had not been obtamed 
The facts of the complamt m this case were sufficient to show that Mr 
Pollard had been actmg m his official capacity 

On the Chief Justice mquirmg if it was the duty of the Superintendent 
of Pohce to eject the complaint from the compound when his subordmate 
officers were there to do such work, if necessary, Mr Carden Noad said that 
Mr Pollard had brought the arrested men to the compotmd of has house 
where they were m custody for interrogation ^The complamant was asked 
by a constable to go away but would not do so and stones were thrown by 
the hostile crowd outside It was then that Mr Pollard mtervened 

The Chief Justice observed that it appeared that all the relevant facts 
m the case were not placed before the court 

Mr Suresh Chandra Taluqdar, for the complainant, said that Mr Pol- 
lard had no right to fist and kick his client He had been told that the 
complamant was a pleader, a relative of one of the arrested boys, and 
what his mission was 

Mr Justice Lodge observed that, apart from anj^mg else, it could 
not be said that Mr Pollard was wreakmg any private vengeance of his 
own or that he had any grievance against the complamant He might 
have regarded the complamant’s action as impedmg his duty as the super- 
intendent of pohce He was not doing anythmg for his own ends 

Mr Taluqdar said that Mr Pollard was found by both courts to be 
impulsive and of violent temper Such a display did not come withm the 
ambit of pubUc duty It was clear that Section 197 Or P C could not be in- 
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voiced in a case of this description The test in interpreting Section 197 
Cr P C was whether the act complained of pertained to the oflicial cha- 
racter of the man If that were so, sanction of the local goveinmem must 
be obtamed If, however, it was a wanton act, not pertaining to the official 
character of the man, then any aggrieved person might brmg a case If 
Mr Pollard could show that assaulting a man was part of a SP*s duty, 
then Section 197 could be mvoked, otherwise not In this case tne facts 
were clear and, Mr Taluqdai submitted, no sanction was necessary 

On the question of bias and prejudice Mr Taluqdar said that there 
was no reasonable basis to hold that the trial magistrate was biased agamst 
the accused This magistrate dismissed the petition of complaint in the 
begmmng holding that sanction was necessary under Section 197 Cr P c 
Further, the correspondence (in the Jiagang rice looting case) was mad- 
missibie and irrelevant Theiefoie it could not be said that the action of 
the magistrate was such iihat he was biased agamst the accused Then on 
the application of the complainant the sessions judge of Murshidabad di- 
rected a further mquiry mto the matter after hearing the Government 
Pleader on behalf of the accused, the Government Pleader was asked by 
the Court to appear as “amicus curiae” as the accused was uniepresented 
Then the case went back to the trial magistrate for further mquiry It 
was not suggested that evidence was not recorded properly in the case 
The facts and circumstances of the case would go to show that theae was 
no reasonable basis to hold that the trial court was prejudiced 

The hearmg had not concluded when the court rose 

DISMISSED ^^HADEAS CORPUS” PETITIONS — FEDERAL COURT 

APPEAL 

NEW DELHI, May 23 — ^The Federal Court today unanimously allowed 
the appeals of four Bihar detenus agamst orders passed by the Patna 
High Court diszmssmg ‘habeas corpus’ petitions ffied by them or on then 
b^alf Their Lordships directed that the cases be remitted to the Patna 
High Court with a direction that the petitions be restored to the file and 
disposed of in due course of law, m the light of the decision of the Federal 
Court as to the nature and extent of the court's power in the matter 

The detenus concerned are Basant Chandra Ghose, Mahant Dhaniaj 
Puri, Asoke Kumar Bose and Baidya Nath Rai 

Their Lordships referred to the argument on behalf of the Crown be- 
fore the Patna High Court that Ordmance lEE of 1944, which had been 
promulgated durmg the pendency of some of the petitions, had taken 
away the power of the Court to pass any order imder Section 491 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code m these cases The High Court upheld the ob- 
jection raised on behalf of the Crown 

Their Lordships of the Federal Court held “The Couit is and will be 
still at liberty to mvestigate whether an order purportmg to have been 
made under Rule 26 and now deemed to be made imder Ordmance m, or 
a new order purportmg to be made under Ordmance m, was m fact 
validly made, m exactly the same way as immediately befoie the promulga- 
tion of the ordinance If on consideration the Court comes to the con- 
clusion that it was not validly made on any of the grounds mdicated m 
any of the long Ime of decisions m England and this country on the subject, 
other than the ground that Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires ’ Section 10 of Ordi- 
nance HI will no more prevent xt from so findmg than Section 16 of the 
Defence of India Act did 

“Such an mvalid order, though purportmg to be an order, will not m 
fact be an order made under this ordmance, or having effect by virtue of 
Section 6 as if made under this ordmance at all for the purposes of Sec- 
tion 10 

“We are accordmgly of the opinion that the learned Judges who pro- 
noxinced the mam judgment erred m holding that the new ordmance has 
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Taken awa^ the powei of the High Court to pass any orders undei Section 
491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and that the proceedings must be 
treated as discharged under the provisions of Section 10 (2) of the ordi- 
nance 

‘'The judgments in the other two cases purport to follow this judg- 
ment There are observations in some of the judgments bearing upon 
what may be called the merits of the case But it is difficult to say that 
the treatment of that aspect of the case is not likely to have been affected 
by the view which the learned Judges took as to the deprivation of the 
ordmance of the power of the Court to pass any order under Section 491 
of the Crimmal Procedure Code ” 

The Federal Court therefore allowed all the four appeals and set aside 
the orders of dismissal passed by the Patna High Court — ^A P 

RIGHT OF HABEAS CORPUS 

By allowing the appeals of four Bihar detenus against the oiders passed 
by the Patna High Court dismissmg the 'habeas coipus* petitions filed by 
them or on their behalf^ the Federal Court has once agam shown its desire 
to safeguard the liberty of the citizen, when this liberty is encioached 
upon by the Executive It may be remembered that Ordmance m of 1944 
not merely vahdated all the orders passed by the Executive under Rule 26 
of the Defence of India Rules, which the Federal Churt liad held to be 
*ultra vires*, but also excluded orders passed under Rule 26 or Ordmance HE 
from the jurisdiction of the courts under Section 491 of the Cmnmal Pro- 
cedure Code Sub-section (2) of Section 10 of the Ordinance provided that 
where ‘habeas corpus’ proceedings were pending m courts on the score of 
the Older bemg mvahd, they should be dischaiged When the Ordmance 
was promulgated the ‘habeas corpus’ petitions of these four detenus were 
pending before the Patna High Couit On behalf of the Crown it was argued 
before the High Court that Ordmance III had taken away the power of the 
High Court to pass orders under Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code The High Court upheld the objection and the appeals were filed 
against this order 

The Federal Court, m acceptmg the appeal and remitting the cases 
to the High Court to be dealt with according to the law, m the hght of 
the decision of the Federal Court, made some observations whose import- 
ance IS obvious Their Lordslups pointed out that in spite of the promul- 
gation of the Ordmance, the court was at hberty to mvestigate whether 
an ordei purportmg to have been made under Rule 26 or Ordmance m 
was, in fact, vahdly made, m exactly the same way as before the promul- 
gation of the Ordmance The Federal Court added "If on considera- 
tion, the court comes to the conclusion that it was not validly made on 
any of the grounds mdicated m any of the long hne of decisions m Eng- 
land and this country on the subject,^to^r than the ground that Rule 26 
was ‘ultra vires’. Section 10 off the Ordmance will no more prevent it from 
so finding than Section 16 of the Defence of India Act did Such an in- 
vahd order, though purportmg to be an order, will not m fact be an order 
imder this Ordmance at all ” Their Lordships finally held that the 
Patna High Court erred m holdmg that the new Ordmance had taken 
away the power of the High Court to pass any order under Section 491 of 
the Crunmal Procedure Code and that the proceedmgs must be treated as 
discharged 

The effect of the judgment is to nullify the attempt of the Executive 
to prevent 'habeas corpus’ proceedmgs being started m cases of deten- 
tions under Rule 26 or Ordmance m The Federal Court has held that 
Section 10 of the Ordmance has not ousted the power oft the High Court 
under Section 491 of the Crunmal Procedure Code The result of the 
judgment is that ‘habeas corpus’ proceedmgs are still possible m cases 
of detentions under Rule 26 or Ordinance m, m spite of sub-section 10 of 
the Ordmance denying the jurisdiction of the court under Section 491 of 
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the Ciiminal Proceduie Code Every time the Executive tiies to exclude 
certain orders from the jurisdiction of the courts, the Judiciary has taken 
the stand that whenever the vahdity of an order is challenged, it is for 
the courts, and no one else, to say whether, m law, the ordei is a vahd one 
oi not Even where there is legislation on the statute hook excluding cer- 
tain orders fiom the jurisdiction of the courts, when such orders are chal- 
lenged, it is for the courts to say whether the grounds on which the oiders 
are challenged are tenable or not Where theie are provisions denying the 
jurisdiction of the courts, the denial can apply only to valid orders and not 
to invalid orders which, because of then invalidly, cannot claim the protec- 
tion of the special provisions The worst of Ordinance III of 1944 was 
that It tried to deprive detenus of the righjs to challenge orders under Sec- 
tion 491 of the Crimmal Procedure Code We are glad that the lederal 
Court has held that m spite of the Ordinance the right continues to exist 
and where petitions are presented, High Courts can continue to mvesti- 
gate them in the same way as before the Ordmance was promulgated The 
judgment may add to the chagrm of Beaumonts and the bureaucracy but 
the citizen has reason to be satisfied that the Federal Court is there to 
safeguard his libeities, from the illegal encroachments of the Executive 

T^YICE RELEASED BUT BE-ARBESTED — OSABEAS CORPUS' PETITION 
—DETENTION HELD LEGAL BY HIGH COURT 

PATNA, Friday, July 21 — ‘habeas coipus' application on behalf of 
Jadunandan Jha was decided by Mr Justice Beevor at the Patna High 
Court 

The petitioner Jadunandan Jha was arrested durmg the last political 
disturbances in the district of Bhagalpore and a number of cnmmal cases, 
ansmg out ofl his alleged participation m the said disturbances, were in- 
stituted against him He was acquitted in several cases and m one case he 
was convicted, and sentenced to undergo six years' RI Two other cases 
were still pendmg agamst him Against this conviction he appealed to 
the High Court and pending the hearmg of the appeal he was ordered to 
be released on bail The District Magistrate of Bhagalpore wanted a secu- 
rity of Rs 50,000/- for his being bailed out This amount was i educed by 
the High Couit to Rs 5,000/- On furnishing this security while the peti- 
tioner was commg out of jail, he was served with a notice that he was 
ordei ed to be detamed under rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules Aftei 
15 days he was informed that he was being detamed under rule 26 He 
then moved the Provmcial Government, who on exammation of his case, 
directed his release While he was coming out of jail, he was agam arrested 
and put m prison under rule 129 Thereafter he moved the High Court 
on the ground that his further detention was mvahd In the meantime 
his conviction and sentence of six years' R I was set aside by the High 
Court 

His Lordship said that the detention of the petitioner was vahd and 
dismissed his application 

«NO PREJHDDICIAL ACT" — GOVT APPEAL FAILS 

Holdmg that the accused had not committed a prejudicial act with- 
m the meaning of Defence Rule 34(6) (e) and (g), the Appellate Bench 
consisting of Mr Justice Wadia and Mr Justice Weston of the Bombay 
High Court, on Tuesday, dismissed the appeal of the Bombay Government 
against the order of acquittal passed by the First Class Magistrate of 
Jalgaon City 

Sadashiv Narayan Bhalerao, secietary of the Hmdi Communist Party, 
Jalgaon, was charged with publishmg and distributmg copies of a leaflet 
contammg prejudicial reports 

Their Lordships, in givmg judgment held that the leaflet contained 
no words of actual mcitement to violence nor did it contam any words 
which created a reasonable likelihood of violence, though there were pas- 
sages which held up Government to hatred or contempt TTie court, how- 
ever, followed the judgment of the Federal Court m the case 'of N D Maj- 
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umdai, in which it was held that pubhc aisoiaei oi the reasonable antici- 
pation oi likelihood of public disoidei is the gist of the offence unaei xale 
34(6) (e) and the acts oi words complained must either incite people to 
aisorder oi must be such as to satisf^r reasonable men that that is their 
intention oi tendency Abusive language even used about a goveinmert 
was not, m the opmion of the Court, necessarily sedition 

The Court m the circumstances, dismissed the appeal 

The Advocate General, Mr N P Engineer, with Mr B G Rao, Go-v- 
einment Pleader, appeared for the Provmce of Bombay Mr K T Sule 
appeared foi the opponent 

A BOMBAY JUDGMENT — POSSESSION OF PREJUDICIAL DOCUMENT 

BOMBAY, December 15 — ^Rule 39 (B) of the Defence of India Act wao 
held to be invalid and ‘ultra viies’ of the Defence of India Act by Mr GA 
Sabnis, Third Additional Piesidency Magistrate, Bomoay, today when he 
acqmtted Anaoi Balkrishna Barve, an electrician, of two charges under 
the rule of possessmg piejudicial leaflets Rule 39 (B) prohibits any per- 
son, without lawful authority oi excuse, fiom possessing any document 
contammg any prejudicial report 

The accused Barve was arrested on Januai> 27 last m a room in the 
city where, it was alleged, leaflets and bulletins which gave rise to the 
prosecution were found 

After examining the relevant sections and sub-sections of the Defence 
of India Rules, the Magistrate held that Government were only empowered 
to frame rules for prohibitmg the acquisition or possession of, or the pub- 
lication of information likely to assist the enemy The question was whe- 
ther the power to frame rules for piohibitmg the possession oi acquisition 
of mformation likely to assist the enemy included the power to frame rules 
prohibitmg the possession of prejudicial reports The Magistrate observed 
that the definition of a prejudicial act, as given under Rule 34 (B) of the De- 
fence of India Act did not include an act which was mtended or likely to 
acqmre, possess and publish information likely to assist the enemy Rule 
39 (Q) therefore, which prohibited the possession of documents contammg 
prejudicial reports seemed clearly to the Magistrate to be beyond wie 'Oile- 
makmg powers of the Government He therefore held that Rule 39 (B) 
of the Defence of India Rules was mvalid and the accused pould not be 
held to have committed an offence by merely bemg m possession of docu- 
ments contammg a prejudicial report 

The accused was acqmtted — ^AF 

CONTEMPT OF COURT CASE — HIG» COURT BUUNG 

The plea that a Bombay editor who offered an apology m a contempt 
of court proceedmg should m addition be asked to disclose the name of the 
writer of the article, which was the subject-matter of toe proceedings 
was advanced oefore Mr Justice Macklm and Mr Justice Sen at the Bom- 
bay High Court on Friday Hie Court turned down the plea 

CONTEMPT CASE — JUDGMENT RESERTED 

ALLAHABAD, October 11 — ^The judgment was reserved m toe “Bombay 
Sentmel” contempt of court case when it came up foi hearmg today before 
Mr Justice CoUister and Mr Justice Allsop of the Allahabad High Court 

The Advocate-General argued his case and read the Bombay High 
Court’s judgment, holdmg that the Allahabad High Court had no juris- 
diction to ariest Mr Homiman, Editor of the “Bombay Sentmel" The 
Advocate-General criticized certam aspects of the Bombay High Court’s 
judgment 

Mr Justice Allsop enquiied from the Advocate-General as to what 
would happen if they sentenced Mr Homiman to say six months’ impiison- 
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ment undex the Contempt of Courts Act The Advocate-Geneial lephed 
that the sentence might nevei be executed in Bombay in view of the Bom- 
bay High Courts decision 

Earliei the Advocate-General argued that contempt of court was an 
offence under the Criminal Procedure Code though not under the Indian 
Penal Code <^,nd this court was competent to issue a wan ant of ariest 
against Mi Hormman 

He said that so long as theie was a Cential Government in India, pio- 
cesses of this couit could be executed in any part of India undei the Cii- 
mmal Procedure Code The position since the Privy Councirs rulmg, which 
has been lelied upon by the Bombay High Court, had changed m view of 
the provisions ot the Contempt of Courts Act even though common law 
in England did not apply to the Allahabad High Court 

The Advocate- General suggested that a warrant of arrest may be 
issued against Mr Hormman and it may be kept pending against him 
Then Lordships reseived 3 udgment — O O C 

PUBUCATION OF COURT REPORT — NOT TO PREJUDICE TRIAL — 
PETITION AGAINST ‘BOMBAY SENTINEL’ REJECTED 

BOMBAY, January 29 — ^A full-bench of the Bombay High Court con- 
sistmg of the Chief Justice and Mr Justice Weston rejected an application 
today preferred by K T Sampat against Mr B G Hormman, editor of 
the ‘Bombay SentmeP, for alleged contempt of court 

The applicant was a defendant m a case launched agamst him by a 
race-horse owner before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay Dur- 
ing the course of the tiial he filed a statement before the Magistrate but 
the court ^fused to entertain the statement There was some discussion 
in the court m regard to the admissibility of the rejected statement The 
applicant submitted that by publishmg substantially the statement in the 
^Bombay SentmeV his case was prejudiced and that his witnesses were 
also impeded 

Mr B G Hormman who appeared m peison submitted that in one 
of the issues of his paper he published a small summary of the pioceed- 
ings of the case before the Chief Presidency Magistrate and in a subse- 
quent issue he gave an amplification of the report The copy was sub- 
mitted to him by his reporter 

Rejecting the application his Lordship the Chief Justice said that there 
was no objection to quotmg proceedmgs which took place m the court 
The statement referred to was discusafe^d before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and there was no evidence that the ‘Bombay Sentinel* had 
published moie than what was discussed or read out in the court It might 
well be that the leporter had taken extensive notes of the trial and sub- 
mitted his copy His Lordship did not think that the publication of the 
report was such as to prejudice the trial and hence he thought no action 
was necessary — ^AP 

SEQUEL TO PAMPHLET ON DISTURBANCES — ORDERS RESER^TID IN 

CONTEMPT CASE 

PATNA, April 17 — ^Arguments m cSnnection with the apphcation pray- 
ing for contempt of court proceedmgs to be drawn against Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Home Secretary, Government of India, was heard today by 
Mr Bevoor, Special Judge 

The application has been filed on behalf of Mr Jagat Narain Lai, now 
in detention, who was Parliamentary Secretary during the Congress Min- 
istry He is also known as the mover of the resolution agamst Pakistan 
at the last A ICC meetmg m Allahabad 
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The application prays that notice should be issued on Sir Bichard 
Tottenham calling upon him to show cause why proceedmgs should not be 
drawn against him for contempt of court 

The application is a seciuel to the publication of the official pamphlet 
on the recent disturbances containmg certam references to Mr Jagat 
Naiain which, the application contends, are prejudicial to the disoosal of 
the appeal pending against his conviction and senience 

Mr A N Sahay, Counsel for petitioner, submitted before the Special 
Judge today, that Mr Lai was prosecuted on various charges in connec- 
tion with certam mcidents which took place m Naubatpore area of Patna 
District m August last and a Special Magistrate convicted the accused m 
Decembei on specific charges, but acquitted him on the chaige of msti- 
gating the use of crimmal force against the police and noting An appeal 
agamst those specific charges on which Mr Lai had been convicted now 
lay before the Judge 

The pamphlet entitled “Congress Responsibility for the disturbances, 
1942-43 ' published by Sir Richard Tottenham in February last, continued 
counsel, contamed a passage statmg that Mr Jagat Naram Lai was per- 
sonally responsible for instigatmg a mob that committed arson and looting 
m the Patna area on August 12 and that he had been sentenced to three 
years' rigorous imprisonment on that charge 

Two important cases stand m the name of Sree Devidas Gandhi 
Managmg Editoi of the “Hmdustan Times” of Delhi One of them related 
almost to the begmnmg of the August disorders and the other came at 
their fag end In the first case m New Delhi agamst Devidas Gandhi and 
another, it was decided that the disorders were not proved to be part of 
mass movement Here is the judgment 

NEW DELHI, September 11 — ^“1 am not satisfied that the demonstra- 
tions and the disorders which followed the arrest of Gandhi and other 
Congress leaders and the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India 
Congress Committee, are one and the same”, declared Mr A Isar, Addi- 
tional District Magistrate, Delhi, m his judgment, of which the full text is 
now available discharging Mr Devidas Gandhi, Editor, and Mr D^i 
Prasad Sharma, pnnter and publisher, of the “Hmdustan Times” 

The charge agamst the two accused was that they contravened an 
order made by the Delhi Provmcial Government prohibitmg printers, pub- 
lisheis and Editors from publishing m any newspaper any photographs or 
pictures relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee or to the measures taken by the authorities to deal with 
that movement 

The Magistrate m the course of his judgment observed 

‘Prom the copies of the papers filed by the Public Prosecutor it is 
clear that on August 9 at Bombay, the All-India Congress Committee passed 
the Workmg Committee’s resolution and approved of a certam movement 
which Gandhi was to launch The tune and other details of that move- 
ment were left to Gandhi But before he could address the Viceroy, he 
and the other leaders were airrested The precise nature of the details of 
this movement were not divulged 

‘Thus no one can say for certamty as to what programme of action 
Gandhi intended to put forward Without knowmg what this mass moTC- 
ment was to be, it is difficult to say whether the demonstrations and the 
acts of violence which followed the arrest of the leaders were a part of 
the contemplated mass movement 

‘It was admitted that the creed of Gandhi and the Congress 
violence The disgraceful acts of violence and sabotage, to which the mob 
had recourse, can be said to be mdirectly the result of Con- 

gress programme of civil disobedience but it cannot be said that they irore 
part of the ongmal mass movement, foi the simple reason that it had 
not been shown what that movement was 
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Tt was foi the prosecution to piove that there was a mass movement 
as sanctioned by the All-India Congress Committee and that the offend- 
ing headlines and news printed m the “Hindustan Tunes’^ related to that 
movement It was not for the defence to show what this mass movement 
v/as 

Tn my opinion, theiefore, this case must fail on the giound that no 
relation such as would implicate the accused has been established bet- 
ween the acts complamed of and the order of the Provmcial Government 
made undei Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, 1939 The accused are, 
therefore, discharged’ ’ — P 

The second case is one of Contempt of Court which was brought agamst 
Devidas Gandhi as Managmg Editor of the “Hindustan Times”, an Assist- 
ant Editor and his Meerut Correspondent for publishing the news that a 
certain judge was canvassmg subscriptions to the War Fund, and having 
convicted some accused in a case, acquitted them on payment of a certain 
contiibution to the Fund Sree Devidas Gandhi was fined Rs 1000 in 
default of pa 3 mient sentenced to 1 month’s SI He served the sentence 
but earned the case to the Pnvy Council at a forbidding cost of Rs 40,000 
i forty-thousand ) The appeal was allowed 

NEW DELHI, June 26 — ^The “Hindustan Times” pubhshes a message 
from London statmg that the appeal of the “Hindustan Times” m the 
contempt case, against the judgment of the Allahabad High Court has 
been allowed by the Privy Council 

The convictions have been quashed and the fine and amoimt of cost 
paid m the High Court have been ordered to be refunded The order re- 
garding costs of the Privy Council appeal and the reasons for settmg aside 
the Allahabad High Court’s judgment were reserved till a later date 

The case arose from an editorial comment which appeared in the 
“Hmdustan Tunes” in August, 1942, cnticismg the Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Court, Sir Lqtbal Ahmed, for caUing upon judicial ofllcers 
to collect money for the War Fund The information on which the paper 
relied was a news item received f(rom its Meerut Coirrespondent to the 
effect that in the course of the trial of a certam criminal case the Sessions 
Judge, Mr Han Shankar Vidyarthi, had asked the accused persons to 
contribute to War Fund In doing so the Judge was alleged to have stated 
that he had been asked by the Chief Justice and the Governor to help in 
the collections 

The editor, Mr Devadas Gandlu, the publisher Mr Devprasad Sharma, 
and the Meerut Correspondent were convicted, the editor being fined 
Rs 1,000 (or one month’s simple imprisonment) and the publisher Rs 500 
(or one month’s simple imprisonment) and the correspondent ^sentenced to 
two months’ simple imprisonment — ^AP 

LAW REIATENG TO CONTEMPT — JUDGMENT IN THE “TRIBUNE” 
CASE — “PROCEEDINGS SHOULD BE INSTITUTED SPARINGLY” 

LAHORE, October 26 — Judgment was delivered today m “The Tri- 
bune” contempt of court case by a Pull Bench of Lahore High Court con- 
Bistmg of the Chief Justice, Sir Trevor Harris, and Justices Mahomed 
Munir and Teja Smgh (As already reported, the respondents, Mr Subra- 
manyan, editor, Mr A C Bhatia, representative, and Mr Bholanath, 
printer and publisher, were acqmtted of all the three charges against them ) 

Deahng with the first charge, namely the reproduction of the verna- 
cular newspapers’ comments on the arrest of Mr A C Bah, Special re- 
porter of the “Tribune”, the Chief Justice m the coarse of his judgment, 
observed that if the editor and publisher of the “Tribune” knew at the 
time of publication of these comments that the presentation of an ‘habeas 
corpus’ petition was immment then the news item m question might amount 
to contempt On the other hand, if no decision had been arrived at, to 
make such an application when this news item appeared, no question of 
contempt could arise 
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To be guilty of contempt of couit, a party must be under a aaty to 
ref I am from publishmg any matter, which constituted contempt and no 
person could be under a duty to refrain from publishmg such matter if 
he was wholly unaware that a proceedmg was immment and had no reason 
to beheve the immmence of such proceedmgs The question theiefoie 
aiises, whether or not the editor and publisher of this newspaper either 
knew that a so-called ‘habeas corpus* apphcation was about to be made 
or should have known that fact 

Accordmg to the affidavit of Mr Sondhi (Manager) and the written 
statement of Mr Subrahmanyan, both believed that Mr Bali would be 
released very shortly and they appeared to have had some ground foi 
this behef In these circumstances both Mr Sondhi and Mi Suorah- 
manyan might well have beheved that no proceedmgs would ever be ne- 
cessary to secure Mr Bali’s release Having given the mattei his most 
anxious consideration, his Lordship could see no groxmd for rejectmg Mi 
Sondhi’s sworn statement, and therefore, his Lordship was bound to hola 
that when the article headed “Arr^t made on filimsv grounds” was pub- 
lished on the mommg of September 6, no proceedings were immment oi 
even thought of The fact that it was decided later to brmg the proceed- 
ings, could not, m his Lordship’s mmd, make the publication of this article 
contempt If no proceedmgs were immment when the article was pub- 
lished neither Mr Subrahmanyan nor Mr Bholanath (Prmter and Pub- 
lisher) was under a duty to ref ram from publishmg such matter and the 
pubhcation could not in the hght of subsequent events become Contempt 
of Court The finding that no proceedmg was immment was sufficient to 
dispose of the charge relatmg to this article 

ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS FOR CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS 

His Lordship observed, ‘T am not satisfied, however, that even if Mi 
Subrahmanyan and Mr Bholanath had contemplated ‘habeas coipus’ pro- 
ceedmgs before this article was published, such pubhcation would amount 
to contempt As I have stated, the publication of matter which tends or 
IS calculated to mterfere with the due course of justice, or to prejudice 
the mmds of the people agamst a paity may amount to contempt, but be- 
fore a Court wiU take notice of such a publication, the Court must be 
satisfied that the matter published tended substantially to mteifere with 
the due course of justice, or was calculated substantially to create preju- 
dice on the pubhc mmd The Court will not take action where the offend- 
mg matter amoimts to what is some times referred to as technical con- 
tempt It must be remembered that contempt proceedmgs are summary 
and a very arbitrary method of dealmg -with an offence That being so, 
contempt proceedmgs should be sparmgly instituted and a person should 
not be convicted imless his conviction is essential m the mterests of ju'^tice ” 

His Lordship proceeded “In short, there must be somethmg more than 
a technical contempt There must be a substantial contempt, that is, 
something which tends m a substantial manner to mterfere with the course 
of justice or to prejudice the pubhc agamst one of the parties to a pro- 
ceeding It IS to be observed that this article headed “arrest made on 
fiimsy grounds” contams no comment by the editor or any member of the 
staff of the “Tribime” The item merely consists of quotations from the 
Urdu press, that fact, however, would not afford defence if the article 
amounted to contempt, because a person may be as much guilty of con- 
tempt by quotmg from some source as writmg the matter himself This 
publication is m the mam a criticism of the action of Mr Henderson, 
winch is described as unwise, harsh and likely to piejudice the good re- 
lations between the journalists and the Government’ 

“As I have already stated,” his Lordship observed, “the reasons given 
b^ Mr Henderson for the arrest of Mr Bah under Rule 129 were likely to 
give rise to criticism and these articles quoted m the publication m ques- 
tion do contam such criticism A criticism of an executive officer, no 
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matter how severe, cannot amount to contempt of court unless such ciiti- 
cism contains matter calculated substantially to mterfere with the due 
course of justice ” 

Proceedmg, his Lordship observed that there was nothmg m the quota- 
tions which would amount to contempt, bat there were certam observa- 
tions which suggested that the matter should be tested m the High Court 
where the illegality of Mr Bah’s arrest would be established It might 
be said, his Lordship pomted out, that such portions of these quotations 
might tend to interfere with the due course of justice, when the ‘habeas 
coipus* apphcation was heard, but in his Lordship’s view they were not 
calculated to cause any substantial mterference witn the due hearing of 
such an application 

Looking at these quotations as a whole, his Lordship did not thmk 
that they could be said to have a tendency substantially to mterfere with 
the due course of justice, and that bemg so, even if they amounted to con- 
tempt, they did not amount to contempt of which this Court should take 
notice His Lordship held that the pubhcation could not amount to con- 
tempt of court because at the time of the pubhcation no proceedings were 
immment to the knowledge of the editor and the publisher 

BOMBAY EDITOR GRANTED BAIL 

The validity of his arrest by the Bombay City Pohce on a waiianfc 
issued by the Allahabad High Court was challenged by Mr B G Horniman, 
editor of the “Bombay Sentmel*^ when he appeared before Mi Oscar H 
Brown, Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay on Tuesday Mr Horniman 
was arrested on Monday and released later the same day 

Mr Horniman, who argued the pomts himself, said that the warrant 
was an extraordinary and unusual document Under clause 15 of the 
Letters Patent the Allahabad High Court was vested with ordinary original 
crimmal jurisdiction over persons in the same provmce and its warrant 
for his arrest was therefore beyond its jurisdiction He added that the 
“Bombay Sentmel’^ was not circulatmg m Allahabad, although it was likely 
that some copies of the paper went to newspapers theie as exchange copies 
The Magistrate held that the warrant was pioper It bore the seal of 
the Allahabad High Court and was signed by two of His Majesty’s Judges 
of that court That it was addressed to the Commissioner of Pohce, Bom- 
bay, and not to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, as usual, was in the 
Magistrate’s opmion not an irregularity which would go to the root of the 
validity of the warrant 

On the question of the High Court’s jurisdiction to issue the warrant, 
the Magistrate held that ‘prima facie’ the High Court had the juiisdiction 
The point about the circulation of the paper at Allahabad, the Magistrate 
thought, could be addressed to the trial court 

Mr Horniman was allowed bail m personal recognisance of Rs 1,000 
and a surety for hke amount He is to appear befoie the Allahabad High 
Court on September 18 

Mr Horniman intends to move the High Court in the mattei 

CASE AGAINST HORNIMAN — QUESTION OF COURTS JURISDICTION 
ALLAHABAD, August 25 — When the “Bombay Sentmel” Contempt of 
Court Case was taken up for hearmg on Wednesday m the Allahabad High 
Court, after the return of the summons havmg been duly served on Mr 
B G Horniman, Mr Justice Colhster asked whether Dr Asthana, the 
Advocate-General of U P , who had informed the Court that he was making 
enquiries with regard to the pomt raised by Mr Horniman that he did not 
lie within the jurisdiction of this court, had completed his enquiries and 
whether the court had jurisdiction in the case 

Dr Asthana was, however, absent m a Federal Court case at Delhi 
Their Loidships, therefore, ordered that the case should await the Advo- 
cate-General’S return — API 
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\LLAHABAD HIGH COURT WARRANT WITHOUT JURISDICTION — 
ORDER ON MR HORNIMAN SET ASIDE 

BOMBAY, September 17 — ^The order of tne Chief Presidency Magistrate 
Bombay, directmg Mr B G Hormman, Editor of the ‘‘Bombay Sentinel’ 
to appeal before the Allahabad High Court in pursuance of a wan ant 
issued by that court to answer an alleged offence of contempt of court was 
set aside by the Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont and Mr Justice Sen at the 
Bombay High Court today Their Lordships held that the order of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate was without anrisdiction The bail flbnd wl icn 
Mr Homiman had executed was ordered to be cancelled The effect of the 
Bombay High Court’s judgment is that Mr Homiman need not go to 
Allahabad and the warrant of the Allahabad High Court (in respect of a 
contempt of court offence) cannot be executed m this provmce 

The pomts that came up for decision m the case of Mr Hormma.i 
were that a person outside the teintonal jurisdiction of a court of record 
could not be arrested for an offence of contempt of court (which is ro 
criminal offence accordmg to the ruling of the Privy Council) and that 
the Commissioner of Pohce, Bombay, has no legal authority to arrest % 
person under a warrant issued by a High Court other than the Bombay 
Hign Court in a matter of criminal contempt 

On April 28 the applicant, Mr Homiman, publisned an Editorial Note 
m the “Bombay Sentmel” m which reference was made to the refusal of 
the Allahabad High Court to take cogmzance of Pi ess reports m the matter 
of an important judgment dehvered by the Federal Court concermng Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules This leadmg article formed the subject 
of an alleged offence of contempt of court and the Allahabad High Couit 
issued a bailable warrant of arrest against Mr Homiman directmg him 
to appear before Their Lordships on September 18 Mr Hormman con- 
tested the vahdity of the warrant as well as the jurisdiction of the Alla- 
habad High Court before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, (to 
whom the warrant was addressed for execution) but the Magistrate held 
that the Allahabad High Court had jurisdiction and that the warrant was 
in order 


^‘ERRONEOUS PROCEDURE” 

The Chief Justice, m his judgment, declared that the procedure adopt- 
ed by the Allahabad High Court was obviously erroneous and misconceived 
The High Courts had the inherent power to punish contempt of court 
themselves m order to ensmre that the orders of the Court were enforced 
and the administration of justice was not mterfered with His Lordship 
had no doubt that if the Allahabad High Court considered that Mr Horm- 
man had committed contempt of court — although the contempt might 
have been committed outside their territory — withm their own jurisdic- 
tion 

His Lordship knew of no power m his Court to take notice of contempt 
of court of another High Court He agreed with the decision of the 
Calcutta High Court that that High Court could not take action for con- 
tempt of court agamst a man who was not withm their jurisdiction If 
the Bombay Court could not take action for an alleged contempt of 

court of the Allahabad High Court then the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Bombay had not had that power and certainly the Commissioner of 
Pohce had no power at all The Bombay High Court, in matters of con- 
tempt of court, had always acted through its own Sheriff 

Ref ei ring to the warrant issued for the arrest of Mr Ho m i m a n , the 
Chief Justice said that a warrant issued under the Cri mi n a l Procedure 
Code must specify the offence which had been committed and the warrant 
m the present case specified the offence as one of contempt of court of 
the Allahaoad High Court His Lordship agreed that the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate’s order could be justified under Section 83 of the Cr P C or 
the corresponding section of the Bombay City Pohce Act But there were 
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diSculties Contempt of Court was not an offence, as the Privy Council had 
r»eld (10 Indian Appeals), under the Penal Code, nor could the Bombay High 
Court take cognizance of a contempt of court of another High Couit 

The application was allowed 

>Il K M Munshi and Mi B G Thakoi appealed f(oi the petitionei 
Tne Police Piosecutor, Mr Petigara, and Mr B G Rau appeared for the 
Commissioner of Police and the Crown respectively — ^AP 

ADJOURNED TILE MONDAY 

ALLAHABAD, September 18 — ^The “Bombay Sentmel” contempt of 
Court case was adjourned till Monday, the 11th October 1943, when it was 
taken up foi heaiing today before Their Lordships Mi Justice Collister 
aiid Ml Justice Allsop of the Allahabad High Court 

JUDGMENT IN "SENTINEL” CONTEMPT CASE 

jtiLLAHABAD, November 8 — ^Dehvering judgment in the "Bombay 
Sentinel” contempt of court case, their Lordships Mr Justice Colhster and 
Mr Justice Allsop directed that a bailable warrant on the same hues as 
on the last occasion be sent to the Inspector General of Police, United 
Provinces, with the lequest that he will have it executed if and when the 
lespondent. Mi B G Homiman, editor, prmter and publisher of the "Bom- 
bay Sentinel”, may be found within the local jurisdiction of this court — • 
AP 


MB A C DALI’S ARREST — LAHORE DM’S STATEMENT 

LAHORE, September 3 — ^Mi K H Henderson, District Magistrate, 
Lahore, in the course of a press communiciue regardmg the arrest of Mr 
Bali says 

‘Tt IS always unpleasant to have to take action agamst members of 
the press but the dehberate misrepresentations made by Mx Bali regard- 
ing the interview between the press representatives and myself on the 
2nd of September and pubhshed m the “Tribune’s” issue of the 3rd Sept- 
ember are so prejudicial that his arrest has been ordered The para- 
giaph published on page No 3 which reads ‘Mr Henderson, however, 
quoted instance of the ARP oiganisation and said that public-spirited 
men did not come forth to jom the ARP organisation because it was 
treated as an official organisation,’ is absolutely false The absurdity of 
the controller of the ARP allegmg that pubhc-spirited men have not come 
forward to jom it is so great that I am forced to the conclusion that it has 
been inserted with the dehberate mtention of sabotagmg the efforts of 
the ARP to work the distribution of sugar m Lahore and to lay founda- 
tions for sugar rationing next month It is quite obvious that if members 
of the ARP could be mduced to believe that their own controller was 
so disparaging to then efforts, they would be very little mclined to take 
up the immense voluntary task of a rationmg census and that without then 
help very httle could be done m Lahore The actual facts were that m the 
course of answering a question whether non-ofificial opmion could not be 
consulted m matter of control and price regulations, I expressed surprise 
that although the ARP was perhaps the largest organised body of non- 
officials m Lahore and open to all classes, certam persons in Lahore seem- 
ed to think that its members had m some way become officials and were 
no longer entitled to be considered as representatives of the pubhc No 
one knows better than myself as a controller, as must be obvious, the large 
amount of pubhc-spirited work done by the ARP when too many of its 
critics are not prepared to do a hands-turn to assist the public I can 
only regret that a newspaper should have prmted such nonsense at a time 
when the ARP has been asked by me to undertake a very onerous and 
strenuous duty m the spare time of the wardens in working the house 
census for the future sugar rationmg Compared with this gross misrepre- 
sentation I have less complamt about the shghtly maccurate twist on my 
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lemarks on the subject of ghee and to the fact that on page six I am 
alleged to have said that the issue under the new rationing scheme woula 
be weekly or bi-weely In fact the only reference to any weekly rationing 
was my information to press representatives that in Bombay rationmg 
was 12 ozs of sugar per week 

“I also would like to pomt out that one vernacular paper has quoted me 
as saying that under the rationmg scheme ARP depots would be closed 
down and the work would be taken out of then hands This of couise 
IS a complete misrepresentation What I mformed the press was that with 
the mtroduction of rationmg the number of depots would be reduced as 
there would be less rush on them ” 

ARREST OF MR A C BALI — ^^HABEAS CORPUS” PETITION — NOTICE 
ISSUED TO CROWN COUNSEL 

LAHORE, September 6 — On a ‘habeas corpus’ petition filed by Mr P 
L Sondhi, Manager of the “Tribune”, for the production m court and 
the release of Mr A C Bali, Special Representative of the “Tribune”, Mr 
Justice Munir of the Lahore High Court issued notice to the Crown to 
appear on September 9 

The question whether Mr Bali should be produced m the court oi not 
will be decided on that day by His Lordship 

Mr Ram Lai Anand, Advocate, appearmg on behalf of Mr P L 
Sondhi, brought to His Lordship’s notice the fact that the order of the 
arrest of Mr Bali issued by the District Magistrate, Lahore, was illegal, 
improper and ‘mala fide’ On the merits of the case alone His Lordship 
could set aside the order Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules did not 
apply to the facts as stated by the learned DM himself m his explana- 
tion mentioned m the official communique “Much has been made of a 
slight maccuracy alleged to have crept mto the report of Mr Bah of what 
happened at the press conference”, Mr Anand contended Even assum- 
mg that there was a slight maccuracy it was not enough to deprive a 
person of his freedom 

Mumr J “Let us first issue notice to the Crown and see what its 
counsel has to say” 

Mr Anand submitted that ordmarily reasons for action under Rule 
129 remamed a sealed book to the public and the courts of justice but m 
this case the reasons had already been stated in the communique issued 
by the DM It was a clear case for His Lordship’s mterfearence 

Mumr J “Yes* that is what distinguishes this case from others wheie 
reasons are not known But I want to see the actual order made imder 
Rule 129” 

Mr Anand then requested His Lordship that the Crown be directed 
to produce the order 

Mitriir J “If they do not produce the order I will presume that no 
groimds exist for the arrest” 

Mr Anand further requested His Lordship to direct that Mr Bali oe 
produced in the court on the next date of hearmg 

Munir J “Let me first give a chance to the Crown to explam its posi- 
tion and then I will decide whether Mr Bah should be produced in the 
court or not” 

Mr Anand “But my Lord* look at the order which can by no means be 
sustamed ” 

Munir J “But if no reasonable explanation is forthcommg on behalf 
of the Crown, then I will see what to do ” 

Mr Anand further asked for His Lordship’s permission to be allowed 
to have access to Mr Bali His Lordship directed that such an access was 
a legitimate demand and would, if applied for to the proper authorities, be 
granted “If such an access is refused then it will be an additional ground 
In support of your case,” he said 
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PETITION 

The petition, mentioning the communiq[ue issued by the DM on the 
arrest of Mr Bali, ‘inter aha* stated 

“The difference between what Mr Hendexson said and what Mr Bah 
reported, Mr Henderson to have said is really a distinction between tweedle- 
dom and tweedledee 

“At any rate a slight inaccuracy creepmg into a report of a press re- 
presentative about somethmg of which no official record is required to be 
mamtamed or is, in fact, mamtamed, does not come within the mischief 
of any of the Defence of India Rules nor can it be said that this alleged 
maccuracy comes within the meanmg of Rule 129 of the Defence of India 
Rules 

“It IS not open to Mr Henderson to read into the woids, wnich con- 
stitute the last but one paragraph of Mr Ball’s .report 

“On perusal it will be seen that the report is by no means compli- 
mentary to Mr Henderson m respect of the control orders which he has 
been issumg from time to time regardmg milk and curd 

“Even on the explanation given by the D M m the official communique 
of the 3rd September 1943 that part of the report which is impugned, does 
not fall within the ambit of Rule 129 or of any other Rule of the Defence 
of India Rules or of any provision of any other law 

“Instead of wntmg to the “Tribune** to correct what IVIr Henderson 
describes as a dehberate misrepresentation, Mr Henderson took the extra* 
ordmary and entirely unjustifiable action of ordering Mr Bah's artest 
and puttmg him behmd the bars 

“The custody of Mr Bali is both illegal, improper and ‘mala fide* and 
he is entitled to be set at liberty 

“The petitioner is the Manager of the “Tribune** and the “Tribune** 
pi ess and as such is mterested m the release of Mr Bali m whose absence 
the work of the newspaper is seriously sufiermg 

“The petitioner has made his best efforts to find out where and how 
Mr A C Bah is at present detamed but he has not been able to trace him ** 
The petition prayed that Mr Bali be brought before the court, dealt 
with according to law and set at liberty 

An urgent letter has been written by Mr Ram Lai Anand to the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Lahore, today drawing his attention to the fact that it 
was necessary to file an affidavit of Mr Bali m relation to the ‘habeas 
corpus* petition setting out the exact details of what transpired at the press 
conference held on the 2nd September 1943 which Mr Bah attended and 
the report of which he contributed to the “Tribune** “Neither my client 
Mr R L Sondhi, Manager of the “Tribxme** nor I,*’ Mr Anand adds 
“know as to where Mr Bah is now m custody In the circumstances 1 
will request you to please convey to Mr Bali that I want his affidavit con- 
tainmg a detailed information as to what happened at the press confer- 
ence so that he may draw up the necessary affidavit and have it attested 
and sent on to me In the event of Mr Bah agreemg to file such an 
affidavit you will please place at his disposal the necessary facihties If 
you find it inconvenient to make all these arrangements, please permit 
Mr Sondhi the necessary access to Mr Bah so that he gets mto touch with 
him and obtams the necessary affidavit If it be not possible for you 
to permit Mr Sondhi to do, you will please permit me or my junior in 
the case, such an access** — ^POOR 

“TRIBUNE** CONTEMPT CASE 
The “Tribune** writes — 

A remarkable judgment laymg down the law on the subject was de- 
livered by the Chief Justice, Sir Trevor Harries, presiding over a Pull 
Bench of the Lahore High Court consistmg of himself, Mr Justice Muham- 
mad Munir and Mr Justice Teja Smgh, in the “Tribune** contempt case 
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When the notice was served on the editor, the representative and the 
printer and publisher of this paper asfcing them to show cause why they 
should not be proceeded against for contempt of court for the publica- 
tion of certain articles m the *'Tribime”, it was realized that apart from 
the personal responsibility of the respondents for the pubhcations con- 
cerned, an issue, or rather several important issues, concemmg the rights 
and privileges of the press would be raised m the case Explicit or implicit 
in the imtiation of proceedings against this paper were the questions, how 
fai were comments on proceedings in an immment cause permissible* 
could newspapers m the ordmary discharge of then responsibilities publish 
documents referred to but not read out in open court, whether headlmes 
withm quotation marks taken from reported proceedmgs would amount 
to comment, whether reports, mcorrect m immaterial particulars, were an 
offence for which a newspaper could be proceeded aganist by the summary 
and arbitrary method of contempt proceedmgs, whether the publication 
of fair and accurate reports of day-to-day proceedmgs m cases m open 
court were privileged and whether the old and out-of-date notion that, 
nothmg could be safely published except judgments was still the law of the 
land The importance of these issues from the pomt of view of the press 
was obvious from the very begmnmg and it is no small gam that a Pull 
Bench of the Lahore High Court has given its verdict on some of these 
issues m clear and unequivocal terms On all the charges brought against 
the three respondents except one the decision of the court is unanimous, 
that the articles complamed of did not constitute contempt of the Lahore 
High Court Even on the charge on which His Lordship Mr Justice Mu- 
hammad Munir felt it necessary to differ from the opmion of other two 
judges, he did not consider it necessary to record any formal conviction 
as he held that it was not the mtention of the editor to interfere with the 
due course of justice 

Contempt is such an undefinable offence and the field which it cavers 
is so wide that more often than not it becomes a trap to the unwary 
joumahst who, with limited resources, has to discharge an immense res- 
ponsibihty Consequently, anythmg which facilitates his task, which en- 
sures for him the privilege which every honest citizen enjoys m every 
country, that he should be presumed to be mnocent imtil he is adjudged 
guilty m a court of law, must be doubly welcome to him It is from this 
point of view that the judgment of Chief Justice Harris m the “Tribune” 
contempt case bids fair to become a charter of freedom for the press in 
India The Punjab is extremely fortunate m having as its Chief Justice 
one who will not only keep ahve but carry forward the gerat traditions of 
mdependence, impartiahty and integrity which a long Ime of distmgiush- 
ed judges has built up m different High Courts of this coutnry 

Both because contempt is an undefined and undefinable offence and be- 
cause the courts act m such matters in their inherent jurisdiction and the 
proceedigs are arbitrary and summary, judges usually resort to it only 
when there is contumacious contempt tendmg^ substantially to interfere 
^ith the course of justice Though on the one hand judges feel that these 
summary powers are necessary to mamtam the digmty of the judiciary 
and Its reputation for mdependence and impartiahty they have, on the 
other hand msisted, as a safeguard to the pubhc, that proceedmgs for 
contempt may be started only m flagrant cases and not where the con- 
tempt committed is unmtentional and technical As his Lordship Chief 
Justice Harries remarks “It must be remembered that contempt proceed- 
ings are summary and a very arbitrary method of dealing with an offence 
That bemg so contempt proceedmgs should be sparmgly mstituted and a 
person should not be convicted unless his conviction is essential m the 
mterests of justice ” That m the “Tribune” contempt case where there 
were as many as six charges, mcludmg the subsidiary charges, all the 
ttiree respondents, were found “not guilty” on all charges except one bv 
all three judges and that, even on this charge, the majoarity verdict was 
in favour of the respondents while Mr Justice Mxmir merely recorded the 
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finding that the aiticle complained of did amount to contempt withoat 
proceedings to record even a formal conviction against the editor of this 
paper, is enough to show that, even in the first instance, there was scant 
justification foi the initiation of contempt proceedings which m the case of 
a smallei journal than the “Tribune” might well have proved rumous 
financially 

One preliminary mattei fiom which the contempt pioceedmgs origi- 
nated and to which then Loraships have also consideied it necessary to 
lefer m then judgment relates to the circumstances m which Mi Bali, the 
Special Representative of this paper, was arrested by the District Magis- 
trate of Lahore The District Magistrate’s complaint against Mr Bali 
was that m his report of the proceedmgs of the press conference held by 
him on September 2, which appeared in the “Tribune” of September 3, 
he had stated “Mir Henderson, however, quoted the instance of the ARP 
orgamsation and said that public-spirited men did not come forth to join 
the ARP orgamsation because it was treated as an official organisation ” 
In the communique issued by him on September 3 after he had arrested 
Mr Ball, the District Magistrate gave his version of what happened as 
follows — “The actual facts were that in the course of answering a ques- 
tion whether non-official opmion could not be Consulted m matters of 
control and price regulations I expressed surprise that although the ARP 
was perhaps the largest organised body of non-officials in Lahore and open 
to all classes, certam persons m Lahore seemed to think that its members 
had in some way become officials and were no longer entitled to be con- 
sidered as representatives of the public” As his Lordship the Chief 
Justice remarked in the course of the proceedmgs, it was really a distmction 
without a difference But even if there was some difference, it was nothmg 
-serious Still, it was because of this alleged misreportmg that Mr Bah 
was arrested under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules on September 3 
and kept m detention till the mornmg of September 7 On how far this 
arrest was justified, his Lordship remarks m the course of his judgment 
“I cannot understand, as at present advised, how this repo(rt of Mr Bah 
could afford a ground for his arrest and detention under Rule 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules ” The arrest was, evidently, a misuse of the powers 
given to Executive officers under the Defence of India Rules and we are 
glad that so great an authority as the Chief Justice himself has held it 
unjustified 

SECURITY DEMAND FROM PRESS — GOVT’S ORDER SET ASIDE 

A Pull Bench of the Bombay High Court, composed of the Chief 
Justice, Mr Justice Chagla and Mr Justice Weston, allowed an appeal filed 
by Mr V G Ketkar, keeper of the Loksangraha Pi ess, Poona, and set 
aside, on Friday, an order passed by the Government of Bombay demand- 
mg security of Rs 3,500 

The demand for security was made by Government under the Indian 
Press Emergency Powers Act aftei a pamphlet, published by Mr R N 
Mandhk, ML A, Bombay, had been prmted by the press Government 
were of opmion that the pamphlet was hkely to cause disaffection or brmg 
Government mto hatred and contempt 

The Bench held that the notice demandmg security from the applicant 
was clearly had as it did not strictly specify the alleged offending words 
or passages m the pamphlet In considermg the history of the pamphlet, 
which was preceded by letters addressed to an Adviser to the Governor of 
Bombay m couiteous terms by Mr Mandlik m regard to action alleged to 
have been taken by the police and mihtary, the Bench drew attention to the 
fact that 500 copies of the pamphlet were prmted, not for general circula- 
tion nor profit, but were sent only to responsible people hke editors of news- 
papers and members of the legislature 

The general effect of the pamphlet was not to charge Government with 
misconduct The Bench thought that it might only mduce people to whom 
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it was sent to bf" e'^’tremely critical of Government The Bench was not 
prepared to sa;y that the pamphlet would cause stronger feelmgs than 
adverse criticism and therefore was not likely to arouse disaffection nor 
brmg Government mto hatred or contempt 

SECURITY DEMAND SET ASIDE — NAGPUR PAPER’S FLEA 

NAGPUR, December 11 — ^A Pull Bench of the Nagpur High Couit set 
aside the order of the provmcial Government under the Indian Pi ess 
Emergency Powers Act, demandmg a security of Rs 1,000 from the pimtei 
of ‘ Bhavitavya’’, a Marathi weekly of Nagpur, edited by Mi P Y Desh- 
pande, for pnntmg and publishing an article entitled, “The Message of the 
August Revolution,” m his paper dated August 11, 1944 

In the course of their judgment, Their Lordships, while discussing one 
of the eleven objected passages, pomted out how the word revolution had 
been used in the Montford Reforms m the sense of i evolution m the people’s 
thought, and held that the writer used the word m that sense alone 

“Moreover, the word 'revolution’ has become a slogan with sociahsts 
and lost all its stmg by frequent reiteration,” observed Then Lordships 

Their Lordships concluded “Our conclusion is that the article does 
not contain any element of mcitement to acts of violence, or contempt, or 
hatred agamst His Majesty, or disaffection agamst His Majesty, or dis- 
affection against the Government of India, oi any encouragement or ap- 
proval of the commission of any offence The article is written from an 
academic, though a Socialistic viewpomt, to appraise the historical effect 
of the Congress resolution of August, 1942, and the doctrme of non-violence 
and mass movement underlymg it Takmg mto consideration the facts 
tnat It was a review of a past event written two years later with an esti- 
mate of its potentialities, and that the circulation of the newspaper was 
confined to the mtelligent and educated classes of the people, there could 
be no real fear of any possibility of mischief aiismg from the aiticle” — ^AP 

PREJUDICIAL PAPERS WITH AN EDITOR — POSSESSION EIELD 

TO BE LAWFUL 

Holdmg that the possession of a prejudicial document, received for 
publication, by the editor of a paper, would be possession with 'lawful 
authority’ Mr Balbhadia Prasad 'Rasik’, editor of “Jewan Joti”, was ac- 
quitted by Mr D G P Anthony, the City Magistrate of Allahabad, of the 
charge of possessmg two prejudicial documents without lawful authority 
^(says a report m the “Amrit Bazar Patnka”) 

The accused pleaded possession with lawful authority as the editor of 
“Jewan Joti” of the two documents, alleged to be prejudicial They were 
recovered from his possession when his house was searched on Octobei 28 

“We have to see,” observed the magistrate, “whether the accused has 
the 'lawful authority’ contemplated m Rule 39 DIR The word 'lawful’ 
is nowhere defined “Hence the commonsense view of it has to be taken 
I consider that the word 'lawful’ would cover the case of an editor of a 
paper bemg m possession of any contributions sent to him by any member 
of the pubhc In this instance it is clear that the accused is not the 
author of the prejudicial documents He does not know Urdu and is a 
poet m Hmdi which fact was proved by evidence It is also proved that 
the accused was the editor of “Jewan Joti” and as such entitled to receive 
contributions m due course of busmess These poems were received in such 
course of busmess and reserved by him for reply to the sentiments ex- 
pressed therem It is also proved that though formerly a staunch member 
of the Congress he resigned long ago and has been publishmg several pro- 
Govemment poems m various magazmes from time to time Owmg to 
illness at home he was precluded from publishmg his reply to these two 
rejected contributions I consider that he had ‘lawful authority’ of possess- 
mg such prejudicial documents m his capacity as editor, and combining 
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this view with the overwhelming evidence on record of his change of 
attitude towards all anti-Government activities, I consider that he is 
clearly entitled to acquittal” 

Ml Balbhadra Prasad 'Rasik' was therefoie, acquitted 

C^E 

The case against Pandit Vidya Bhaskar, Editor of the *A}\ Benares, was 
an amazing one He was prosecuted m June 1943, on a charge of having 
been found m possession of a prejudicial report entitled ‘August Revolution 
of 1942’ He was acquitted on the ground that the pamphlet m question 
had been received at the ofidce of the daily m the ordinary course of 
busmess and kept aside for the perusal by the Editor at leisiiie In the 
meantime and shortly after its receipt and before it was read by the 
Editor, a police party raided the office and wanted to know whether he 
had the book in question He did not remember and looked Into the 
drawers and found it and handed it over to the Pohce To argue, as the 
prosecution did that because there was no label or covear found over the 
book and therefore the Pandit must have been aware of the contents was 
to show how hard up the prosecution was for buttressmg up a case of 
the Government To arrest the Editor on this ground and prosecute was 
worse than a mockery It was found that the pamphlet was received and 
kept by the Editor ‘bona fide’ and the accused was acquitted Obviously 
the XJ P Magistrate had better sense than the U P Government which 
sanctioned the prosecution under the DIR 

ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT ACQUITS PRESS MANAGER 

ALLAHABAD, May 18 — ^Holdmg that the book entitled “A Phase of the 
Indian Struggle” by Dr Shayamaprasad Mukherjee, an ex-Mmister of 
Bengal, is not a ‘preaudicial report,* the City Magistrate of Allahabad, sit- 
tmg as Special Magistrate xmder the Special Crimmal Court Ordmance, 
acquitted yesterday the Manager and another employee of a local book- 
shop of the charge under Rule 39 of the Defence of India Rules of bemg 
m possession of seven copies of the book m question to be a orejudicial 
report 

During the course of his judgment, the Magistrate observed “This 
book has been studied by me from cover to cover It contains a series of 
letters addressed by the author to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
and H E the Viceroy Besides these letters, it contains a short criticism 
of the Cripps* Proposals and the record of a speech made by the author 
There is nothmg m any of the contents except the letter of resignation of 
the author from the Ministry which can even be remotely construed as 
passages which come withm the defimtion of prejudicial report Attention 
IS thus fixed on his letter of resignation and m respect of this, I have 
before me a certified copy of the judgment of the Bombay High Court in 
respect of this very letter of resignation in which it is clearly held that 
there is nothmg m the letter of resignation which can be construed as 
‘prejudicial report’ m the absence of any view contrary to this held by 
the Hon Allahabad High Court I am bound by the findings of the Bombay 
High Court and accordingly I hold that smce the book-J“A Phase of Indian 
Struggle” is not a prejudicial report no offence has been committed by the 
accused ” 

"JANMABHOOMI** CASE ~ FULL TEXT OF JUDGMENT — “ORDERS 
OF BOMBAY GOVT NOT JUSTIFIED” 

Judgment delivered by the Special Bench of the Bombay High Court 
consistmg of the Chief Justice and Justices Chagla and Weston, on the 
apphcation preferred by the Printer and Publisher of “Janmabhoomi”, a 
Gujarati daily of Bombay against the Bombay Government’s order for- 
feiting the paper’s security and asking for a fresh deposit, for publishmg 
Dr Shyama Prasad Mookerjee’s letter to the Governor of' Bengal Delxver- 
mg the judgment the Chief Justice said 
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“Now, the article complained of war published in a newspaner in the 
Gujarati lan^age, and it set out in a Gujarati translation of a letter written 
by Dr Shyamaprasad Mookerji to the Governor of Bengal on the occasion of 
Dr Mookerji’s resignation as a Member of the Bengal Mmistry In the 
letter the writer says that he disapproved of the pohcy of the Government 
of India with legard to the present political situation He disapproved of 
the policy of repression, but he recognised that the Governor of Bengal 
was not responsible for that The mam criticism m the letter is as to the 
conduct of the Governor m relation to his Mimsters The gravamen of 
the charge, which he makes, is that the Governor of Bengal had not car- 
ried out the terms of the Government of India Act and hzs Letter of In- 
structions accordmg to the spirit, that he had not consulted and followed 
the advice of his Ministers, and that he had been more favourable to the 
Opposition than to the Mmistry from which the writer was resigning It 
IS very difidcult to see how criticism of the Governor of Bengal can do 
any mischief in the Provmce of Bombay Even if the applicant’s news- 
papex circulated m Bengal, I thmk it would be difficult to say that publi- 
cation of a Minister’s reasons for resigning is calculated to brmg Gov- 
ernment mto hatred or contempt,r even treatmg Government as meaning 
the Government of Bengal A Minister resigning is entitled to give his 
reasons for so domg, and is entitled to criticize, m proper language, the 
conduct of the Governor m relation to his Mmisters Reading the article 
as a whole, I do not think it goes beyond the scope of legitimate criticism 
The Federal Court of India recently had to consider the meaning of Rule 
34(6) (e) the language of which is identical with that of Section 124A 
of the Penal Code, and they expressed the view that the gist of the offence 
of sedition was that the act tended to promote public disorder I doubt 
whether this article is calculated to promote public disorder even if it 
circulated in Bengal I feel confident that there is no chance of its pi?o» 
moting public disorder m Bombay, or, by reason of its circulating m Bom- 
bay, m Bengal Some of the expressions are perhaps couched in rather 
too strong language The writer thinks that there had been some atroci- 
ties m the suppression of disorders, but the only remedy he suggests is 
public enquiry and transfer of some Government officers to different dist- 
ricts I do not thmk, reading the article as a whole, that it can be said that 
it mvolves an unfair criticism of Government, or that it mcites anybody 
to any act of disaffection towards Government so as to come withm clause 
(e) It is even more difficult to see the article brought withm the 
mischief of the other two clauses relied on There is nothmg in the article 
to my mind, calculated to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any section 
of the public, nor, I thmk, does it deal m any way with the prosecution of 
war It cannot, therefore, be said to be prejudicial to the defence of British 
India or to the efficient prosecution of war 

“In my opmion, the orders of Government were not justified, and must 
be set aside with costs” 


MB MANDLK’S PAMPHLET ON NANDITRBAB FIRING NOT 

PBEJIIDICIAL 

The foUowmg are extracts from the judgment recorded by the Bom- 
bay High Court m Crimmal Application No 186 of 1943, under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, m the case of Vishnu Gangadhar 
Ketwar, keeper of the Lokasangraha Press, Poona — 

Mr K N Dharap and Mr H S Dtrsekar, Advocates for the petitioner 
The Advocate-Greneral wnth the Government pleader for the Opponent- 
Crown 

(Coram —Beaumont C J , and Chagla and Weston J J ) 

Oral Judgement (Per Beaumont C J ) — ^This is an application under 
section 23 of the Government of Bombay directmg the applicant as the 
keeper of a certam prmting press to deposit security, the order having 
been made under sub-section (3) of section 3 of the Press Act 
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'"But I do not want to dispose of the application merely on the techni- 
cal ground that the notice was bad, because that difficulty could not be ovei- 
come by serving a fresh notice I will, therefore, consider whether the 
pamphlet falls within the terms of the Act It is alleged to have infrmg- 
ed Section 4 (I) (d) of the Act 

“The writei of the pamphlet is Mr Mandlik, who is a membei of the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly, and he first wrote to an Adviser to the 
Governor of Bombay in August 1942, pointmg out that on the 12th of 
August there had been filing by the military in Poona co put down a civil 
not, and that in that firmg certam women who were merely lookmg on 
had had the misfortune to be killed and he asked Government to hold a 
judicial mquiry His letter as expressed m courteous terms, and he starts 
bj saying 

“T am loath to disturb the Government while they are engaged in 
domg their duty to keep law and order by puttmg down with firm hand 
the disturbances consequent on the dangerous and inopportune movement 
of “Quit India” started by tne Congress But I would be fading in my own 
duty too if I do not bring to the notice of Government, in time, the pubhc 
complamts of a genuine nature m legard to the conduct of Government 
officials, charged with the onerous and unpopular task of keeping law and 
order m the Provmce Such being the purpose of this letter I hope and 
trust that I will not be misunderstood on its account* ” 


CORRECT ATTITUDE 

“That seems to me an eminently conect attitude He wiote fou^ or 
five letters to the Adviser to the Governor m relation to this Poona firmg 
pressmg upon Government the desirability of holdmg a judicial mquiry 
But he obtamed no answer to any of his letters Then m September he 
wrote to Government mformmg them of certam actions alleged to have 
been taken at Nandurbar m West Khandesh by the i>oliee, and in the 
various letters which he wrote to the Government on that subject he told 
them that his information was that the police had fired upon a proces- 
sion of school children, when four of the children had been killed and 
others mjured, and he also sent Government what purported to be state- 
ments of alleged eye-witnesses furnished very soon after the firmg setting 
out the facts and m particular allegmg that one boy who was the leader 
of the procession had been held by the two pohce officers, and when so held 
one of the pohce officers shot him twice with a revolver, and Killed him 
and the writer mvited Government to hold a pubhc mquiry as to that 
matter Agam he did not receive any answer whatever from Government 
other than an acknowledgement No doubt, m some of the letters there 
are passages in which he suggests that Government have practicaUy given 
"carte blanche’ to the police and are not gomg to take notice of whatever 
excess the police may mdulge m But the letters make it clear that that 
IS a view forced upon him by Government ignormg his letters and all the 
letters are expressed in courteous and moderate language The writer, 
as I have said, is a man holding some public position, not a mere busy-body, 
and he was domg what I thmk every good citizen would be expected to 
do, VIZ, brmg to the notice of Government alleged excesses by Govern- 
ment or Military Officers which are supported by testimony which he re- 
gaids as rehable, and disclose to Government Certamly it is somewhat 
remarkable to find that Government paid not the slightest attention to 
his letters Of course, Government may have considered that a public 
mquiry would do more harm than good In times of violent civil commo- 
tion there are bound to be occasions on which the military and police 
have to open fire on crowds, and it is mevitable that some people should 
thmk, at times possibly with justification, that firing took place unneces- 
sarily It may very well be that Government did not want public inquiry 
gomg on all over the country At the same time when two police officers 
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are said to have committed what amounts to a delibeiate murder, and 
when names of alleged eye-witnesses are supplied to Government, one would 
naturally suppose that Government would at any rate institute an mquiry, 
it may be a private, but at any rate a searching inquiry, something more 
than a mere departmental mquiry, and would tell this mformant of what 
they weie doing 

“The question we have to decide is whether this pamphlet comes with- 
in the terms of Section 4 (1) (d) of the Press Act, whether it does tend, 
directly or indirectly, to cause feehngs of hatred or contempt or disaffec- 
tion towards Government It is to be noticed that the pamphlet was not 
pubhshed foi general circulation or profit Five hundred copies only were 
printed, and in his afS-davit the apphcant says that he sent them only to 
responsible persons like editors of newspapers and members of the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly So that one really has ^^o consider -whethei m the 
minds of those people the tendency would be to cause feelmgs of hatred 
or contempt or disaffection We must remember that as the learned Ad- 
vocate General argues, the fact that the pamphlet is true and the fact 
that it was published ‘bona fide^ and even in accordance with what the 
writer considered to be his pubhc duty, will not prevent the pamphlet 
being objectionable within the section 

“REAL GRAVAMEN OF CHARGE^' 

“I am bound to say that I think the reading of the pamphlet by peisons 
to whom it was sent would mduce in their mmds a feelmg extremely criti- 
cal of the wisdom of the Government of Bombay, for the reasons which 
I have already indicated But I think it is going too far to say that it 
would mduce in their mmds feelmgs of hatred or contempt, or would cause 
disaffection The writer admits the difidculty imder which Government 
were working, and the fact that on the whole they were domg well, and 
the persons to whom the pamphlets were sent would appreciate that 
Though I think the effect of the pamphlet, lather peihaps an mduect than 
a direct effect, would be to make people ciitical of Government, I do not 
thmk it would go further than that I say that the effect is mdirect, be- 
cause the real gravamen of the charge agamst Government is not so mucli 
conduct of theirs discussed in the pamphlet, it is the way m which Gov- 
ernment has dealt with the matter, m never answermg these letters, never 
informing the writer whether there was an mquiry into the matters and 
if so with what result It is the omissions of Government which are cal- 
culated to occasion criticism, but that, it may be, an mdirect effect of 
the pubhcation of the pamphlet 

The learned Advocate-General has referred to particular passages 
There are, as I have said, one or two passages in which the writer sug- 
gests that Government’s refusal to answer letters would show that they 
gave ‘carte blanche’ to the police But those are isolated passages The 
general effect of the pamphlet is not to charge Government, but to charge 
the pohce and the mihtary, and mvite Government to hold an mquiry I 
am not prepared to say that the effect of the pamphlet on the minds of 
those to whom it was sent would be to cause any stronger feeling, than 
one of adverse criticism toward Government m relation to a particular 
Sxde of its administration 1 do not think it would cause disaffection, or 
induce people to thmk that they might have another Government which 
would govern them better No Government is perfect, and some criticism 
IS allowable and there is a good deal of praise m the pamphlet of Govern- 
ment’s success m deahng with a very difdcult situation I would, theie- 
fore, say that the pamphlet does not come withm the work of Section 
4 a) (d) 

“The apphcation, therefore, will be allowed with costs and the order 
set aside, deposit to be refunded ” 

Justices Chagla and Weston concurred 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT CASE — RULE DISCBLARGED — STRICTURES 

ON DISTRICT OFFICER 

PATNA, (By Mail) — ^A Special Bench of the Patna High Couit con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice, Mr Justice Agarwala and Mr Justice Iniam de- 
hvered judgment in the case arismg out of the rule issued against Mr R N 
Ldnes, ICS, District Magistrate of Bhagalpur, to show cause why he should 
not be committed for contempt of court for disobeymg an order of the 
High Court in the matter of the release of a political prisoner 

On January 25, 1944, it was brought to the notice of Mr Justice Agar- 
wala and Mr Justice Imam that an order passed by a Bench of this court 
consistmg of Mr Justice Chatterji and Mr Justice Meredith on December 
23, 1943, directing the release of one Narsmgh Rai under Section 491 of 
the Code of Crnmnal Procedure, had been communicated to the District 
Magistrate of Bhagalpore was not carried out, and that the prisoner was 
still under detention Upon these allegations the present rule was issued 
against Mr Lines 

The District Magistrate showed cause and Their Lordships observed 
that it was conceded before Their Lordships that only the Central or the 
Provmcial Government could act imder Rule 26 (1) (b) of the Defence of 
India Rules and the District Magistrate had no power to detain Narsmgh 
Rai under that rule The District Magistrate said m his explanation that 
Rule 129 mentioned in the original order was penned through and Rule 26 
(1) (b) was substituted therefor by his confidential clerk as a result of 
mere misunderstanding on his part owmg to great pressure of work m the 
of&ce and this mistake lyas not detected by him at the time of signing the 
order 


VERY ODD 

The District Magistiate did not reveal the nature of the misunder- 
standmg which led his confidential clerk to make the alteration, but it 
seemed very odd Their Lordships remarked, that the confidential clerk 
should have been allowed by him to take the liberty of making such a 
material alteration in an order for which he alone could be held respon- 
sible and that he should have adopted the amended order and forwarded 
it to the jail authorities as well as to the Crimmal Investigation Depart- 
ment at Patija as he was purported to have done He did not state the 
reason for the second alteration m the oiigmal order which was of no 
less importance, namely, the substitution of the words “upto and includ- 
mg January 2, 1944” for the origmal words “the period of 15 days” but a 
possible explanation might be found in the fact that origmal order of deten- 
tion had been passed by the SDO on November 2 and an order under 
Rule 129 could remain in force under the second proviso to sub-rule (2) for 
t^o months only, which would have expired on Januaiy 2 

NOT A SEMBLANCE OF EXCUSE 

The remarkable fact, about this order. Their Lordships observed, was 
that it related to Narsmgh Rai of village Sonbarsa, outpost Sonbarsa, 
though the person with whom Their Lordships were concerned was 
Narsmgh Rax of village Qouripore, police station Bihpore The last des- 
cription which Their Lordships found m all the papers relatmg to this man, 
except the order parsed by the District Magistrate on December 3 Their 
Lordships’ attention had been drawn to the fact that another person called 
Narsmgh Kuer of Sonbarsa had also been detained on November 2, 1943 
and it was quite plam that the possibility of there being another Narsmgh 
Hai, corresponding to the description given m the order of the District 
Magistrate, could not be ruled out on the materials which had been placed 
before Their Lordships If, therefore, the order related to another per- 
son, then there was not even a semblance of an excuse for detaining Nar- 
smgh Rai of Gouripore beyond November 16 
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SECURITY ORDER SET ASIDE — DECISION IN «FORUM” CASE — 
BOMBAY HIGH COURT JUDGMENT 

BOMBAY, February 9 — ^Tlie order of the Bombay Government demand- 
ing a security of Rs 2,000 from Mr Joachim Aiwa, Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of the weeMy news magazine ‘The Forum’ was set aside by the 
Full Bench of the Bombay High Court consisting of Mr Justice Chagla, 
Mr Justice Lokur and Mr Justice Weston 

The demand for security was made by the Government in respect of an 
editorial appearmg m the issue of ‘The Forum’, dated May 28, 1944, under 
*-he caption, “Halt this march to the gallows,” which, accordmg to the 
Government, contained words falling luider the provisions of the Act The 
article in question referred to the death sentences passed on sixteen ac- 
cused persons m the Chimur and Ashti cases 

Dehvermg separate and concurrent judgments setting aside the Gov- 
ernment’s order. Their Lordshiijs observed that readmg the article as a 
whole they had to consider whether it contained directly or mdirectly any 
approval or admiration of the ofiEence of murder There could be no doubt 
that the mam, perhaps the only object of the article was to make a strong 
plea for the commutation of the death sentences, as the writer had put it 
at the end of the article, “Let them by all means suffer a life term if they 
have to be punished ” In makmg a plea for the commutation of the death 
sentence, the writer had expressed his opmion against capital punishment 
He had also pomted out that about this tune Mahatma Gandhi had been 
released and that there was a possibility of negotiations and that it would 
create a bad impression in the country if these men were made to suffer 
death sentences 

The Crown relied on the use of certam words by the writer like 
“victims of the Chimur and Ashti cases ” Their Lordships did not see how 
it was wrong to describe the sixteen persons who were sentenced to death 
as victims That expression did not mvolve any admiration or approval 
of what they had done Their Lordships had scrutinised the article very 
carefully and had failed to find any expression of approval or admiration 
for the offence committed by the sixteen persons or even any suggestion 
that the writer had held up these persons for approval or admiration In 
these circumstances, the Government order demanding security should be 
set aside 

DIVULGING SECRET CORRESPONDENCE — CP JOURNALISTS 
FINED EDITORS ACQUITTED 

NAGPUR, May 30 — Judgments were dehvered today by Mr R K Misia, 
City Magistrate, m the ‘Hitavada’ and the ‘Nagpur Times’ cases 

“On March 10 the ‘Hitavada’ published a news item under the head- 
ing “Why they are detamed” This article, it is alleged, contravenes 
Section 11 (2) of the Restriction and Detention Ordinance 3 of 1944 It is 
clear that the article published m the TCitavada’ dated March 10 discloses 
that contents or substance of the commilnications that passed between the 
C P Government and the detenus or security prisoners detained m Jub- 
bulpore Central Jail, Mr. A D Mam, editor, had no part m the disclosure 
or pubhcation and he is not guilty” said the magistrate acquittmg him 

“The offence proved against Mr A K Ghose (News Editor) and Mr 
Narad (correspondent) is very serious They have divulged the seciet 
which was mtended to be kept a close and guarded secret The desire of 
journalists to divulge Government secrets has to be checked by awarding 
a deterrent punishment ” 

Mr A K Ghose was sentenced to a fine of Rs 200 (or, m default, to 
four months’ R I) Mr Hukumchand Narad was sentenced to a fine of 
Rs 200 (or, in default, to four months’ R I ) for each of two offences 

The ‘Nagpur Times’ of March 11 published an article entitled “Jub 
detenus served with notices” The chief offences m this case is Mr Hu- 
kumchand Narad, who is a correspondent of several papers Remarkmg 
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that he deserves a severe punishment the magistrate sentenced him to 
a fine of Rs 500 (or, m default, to six months* RI) under section li (2) 
of the Ordinance and to a fine of Rs 100 (or m default to undergo two 
months* R I ) under section 109 I P C read with section 11 (2) of the 
Ordinance Mr M J Kanetkar and Mr R P Dube are occup 3 nng respon- 
sible oflaces of editor and publisher A little carefulness on then pan 
would have prevented the matter from bemg broadcast to the pubhc They 
have shown extreme carelessness for their duties and responsibilities and 
each of them is sentenced to a fine of Rs 300 (or, in dedfault, to six 
months’ R I ) Mr I S Parihar (Sub-editor) has played a minor part and is 
only an abetter He is sentenced to a fine of Rs 100 (oi, in default, to 
two months* RD” 

Mr A C Shukla (Managing Editor) was acquitted 

Mr Kanetkar declmed to pay the fine and was sent to jail 

«NAOPUR TIMES'^ CASE — DETAILS OF HIGH COURT JUDG::HENT 

NAGPUR, November 25 — “The difficulty arises from the fact that the 
term confidential information would m its ordmary connotation embrace 
all kinds of mformation however sublime or pusillanimous which is given 
m confidence and we are cleai that it was never mtended that the teim 
should have so wide a construction or apphcation**, observed the Pull 
Bench of the Nagpur High Court, consisting of Justice Sir M B Niyogi, Mi 
Justice Bose and Mr Justice Hemeon m the course of their order setting 
aside the order of the Provincial Government forfeitmg the security of 
Rs 750 from the keeper of the press and Rs 1,000 from the publisher of 
‘Nagpur Times’ on the ground that, the paper m a news item relating to 
the detenus published, havmg regard to the provisions of Section 11 (2) 
of the Restriction and Detention Ordinance of 1944, ‘confidential mforma- 
fcion* within the meamng of Section 4 (1) (bb) of the Indian Press (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act of 1931 (The news of the judgment was published 
m ‘The Hmdu*, on the 26th mst ) 

Their Lordships contmued “The defimtion of ‘confidential mfoima- 
tion* [It is defined in the Defence of India Rule 34 (2)] is not exhaustive 
and the meanmg of the term is not limited to the substance of the defim- 
tion In the case of this kmd, the word or phrase should, as their Lord- 
ships of the Judicial Committee pointed out m Dilworth vs Commissioner 
of Stamps (1889) AC 99, be construed as signifymg not merely that which 
it signifies accordmg to its natural import but somethmg more which the 
mterpretation clause declares it ;^all mclude We are clear that it vjas 
never mtended that the term should have so wide a construction or appli- 
cation This conclusion is remforced by the fact that it was found neces- 
sary to promulgate the Restriction and Detention Ordmance 1944 (HI 
of 1944) which specifically provides a penalty for the disclosure or publica- 
tion without requisite authority of communications of the nature of those 
m these proceedings, although the Defence of India Rule 38 (i) (d) in- 
hibits the unauthorised publication of the documents contaimng confiden- 
tial information and the Defence of India Rule 38 (2) lays it down that a 
publisher of such mformation shall be deemed to have contravened the 
Rule Section 4 (1) (bb) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, 
contains no reference to any kind to the Ordmance and the msertion in 
the Order in question, of the words, “having regard to the provisions of 
Section 11 (2), Restriction and Detention Ordmance, 1944**, was made it 
would appear, to attach to the terms “Confidential Information*^ in Sec- 
tion 4 (1) (bb) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, somethmg 
more than it actually signified 

DISMISSAL OF APPLICATION FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT 

Dismissmg the application of the ‘Nagpur Times* for starting contempt 
proceedmgs against the Chief Secretary who passed orders forfeitmg the 
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security of the papei while it was undergoing trial under Section 11 (2) 
of the Restriction and Detention Ordinance 1944, their Lordships observed 

*‘It IS not possible to give a comprehensive definition of what amounts 
to contempt of court but mterference with the administration of justice is 
one of the well-iecognised heads of such contempt When, as m the case 
before us, an order was passed by an authority competent to pass it and 
it was passed in good faith, it cannot be said that there was such an inter- 
ference with the admmistration of justice as would amount to contempt 
of court” 

Proceeding, the Order dismissmg the application says *‘It is necessary 
that courts of justice should have power to punish for contempts, but it is 
a power which has its justification in necessity alone and should rarely be 
exercised and nevei but m those cases where the necessity is plam ” 

“That the additional District Magistrate (m whose couit the trial 
was proceeding) was likely to be influenced by the order is manifest 
And we are not prepared to suppose that he would in the case before him 
reach a decision that would conflict with the order ” 

The Order adds “This position regrettable as it appeals to us, was 
not one however, which would render Mr Jayaratnam (the Chief Secre- 
tary^ liable for contempt of court Bad faith on his part cannot be postu- 
lated Section 31 of the Press Emergency Powers Act 1931 makes it clear 
that the operation of other laws is not barred in respect of persons who 
are being pioceeded against under it” 

WARFARE BETWEEN THE JUDICIARY AND EXECUTIVE 

Pumg became so common and approval of it was so much a foregone 
conclusion that a decision like the one below may appropriately arrest the 
Reader’s attention 

^TOLICE HAD NO CAUSE TO OPEN FIRE” — CORONER’S VERDICT 

IN BOMBAY INQUEST 

“Prom the evidence before us, we are unanimously of the opinion 
that the death of Devoo Ganpat was caused by the wound of one of the 
bullet shots fired by two pohee ofideers Although, we strongly condemn 
and deplore acts of hooliganism, we are sorry to say that m the present 
case, the pohee had no cause to open fire,” observed the Coroner’s juiy 
m their verdict at the mquest held on Devoo Ganpat, a ‘mail*, who diea 
as a result of the police openmg fire in front of KEM Hospital, on 
August 11 The inquest proceedmgs lasted more than a month — ^UPI 

HIGH-HANDEDNESS OF MAGISTRATES CRITICISED DEFENCE 

RULES MUST NOT BE USED FOB GRATIFYING EXAGGERATED 
NOTIONS OF M AGIS TERIAL DIGNITY — ^‘THESE RULES MUST BE 
WORKED CAREFULLY IN VIEW OF THEIR VASTNESS OF POWER” 

CALCUTTA, March 19 — ^“The Defence of India Rules give very wide 
powers to the Magistrates and because of this wideness of powers given 
to the Magistrate the Rules should be carefully and cautiously worked,” 
observed Mr Justice Sen of the Calcutta High Court, agreemg witn the 
order of Mr Justice Edgley that the proceedmgs pending agamst the peti- 
tioner, Lt S N Ray before the Sub-Dmsional Ofdcer of Midnapore imder 
the provisions of Rule 75-A of the Defence of India Rules be quashed 

Mr Justice Sen added “The rules are meant to be worked for the pur- 
poses of meetmg conditions which have arisen owmg to the war In my 
opinion, the Rules have not been worked on the present case with this 
object m view 

“This prosecution is an example of pettifogging high-handedness aris- 
ing out of the Magistrate’s exaggerated notions of magisterial dignity 
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“Prosecution should be instituted in order to punish a person for wil- 
fully disobeying orders and not for the purpose of gratifying such exagge- 
rated notions of Magisterial dignity as this Magistrate seems to have 

In his judgment. Mi Justice Edgley stated 'inter aha^ that it appeared 
that on Octobei 30, 1942, the petitioner was served with a notice requisi- 
tioning his motor car for Government purposes In the petition of com- 
plamt filed on January 4, 1943, it was alleged that he had committed an 
offence under the Defence of India Rules as he did not make over the 
car as directed until December 23, 1942 

The case for the petitioner was to the effect that he was employed 
by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and his car had been included m the rail- 
way ARP organisation as far back as October, 1942 

He maintamed that the order of October 30 was ineffective, as his 
car had already been requisitioned for Government purposes 

UNREASONABLE ATTITUDE 

Mr Justice Edgley remarked that havmg regard to the terms of cer- 
tain letters of the District Magistrate of Midnapore on the subject, it was 
extremely difficult to understand why he should take any steps to prose- 
cute the petitioner after the latter had surrendered his car on December 
23, 1942 

It was difficult not to attribute the step taken by the District Magis- 
trate in this matter at any rate to some degree to the unreasonable atti- 
tude which he had adopted on receipt of a copy of a letter from the 
agent, B N Railway, dated December 23, 1942 

That letter of the Agent was a protest to the Provmcial Transport 
Officer and a copy>.of it was forwarded to the District Magistrate 

The judgment added that the latter appeared to have taken unreason- 
able exception to the terms of the letter addressed by the Agent to the 
Provincial Transport Officer, and on December 25 he (District Magistrate) 
addressed what could only be described as an extremely discourteous com- 
munication to the Agent, m which he said that it was presumptuous on 
the part of the Agent to arrogate to himself the right to sit in judgment on 
his action and that “I am consulting my law officers with a view to find- 
ing out whether or not you made yourself liable to any action foi having 
described an act of mme as District Magistrate as high-handed ” 

His Lordship could not regard this as a 'bona fide* prosecution, and 
this bemg the case, the proceedmgs were quashed — ^AP 

A MALA FIDE CASE 

The “Amnta Bazaar Patrika** writes — 

The District Magistrate of Midnapore has been in the news since the 
devastatmg flood swept over that area in October last year, exacting a 
terrible toll of life and property True to that tradition though built up 
m an mcredibly short period, he figured prommently m an impoitant case 
before the High Court of Calcutta on Wednesday last The facts of the 
case are briefly stated On the 30th October, an Indian officer of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway was served with a notice requisitioning his car 
for Government purposes In the petition of complaint flled agamst him 
on the 4th January 1943, it was alleged that he had committed an offence 
under the Defence of India Rules as he did not make over the car as 
directed until December 23, 1942 On that petition proceedmgs were m- 
stituted before the Sub-Divisional Officer of Midnapur imder Rule 75A of 
the Defence of India Rules Mr Roy, the Railway officer concerned, moved 
the High Court His case was that his car had been commandeered on 
behalf of the Railway ARP organisation before the District Magistrate's 
notice was served on him He mamtained that the Magistrate's order was 
accordmgly, ineffective and that the prosecution was mala fide 
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Delivering the judgment of the Court, Mr Justice Edgley referred to 
the relevant corre^ondence between the parties His lordship found that 
the decision of the District Magistrate to commandeer Mr Roy’s cai, as 
revealed m the correspondence, could not have been communicated to the 
petitioner before the 21st December last On the 23rd December Mr Roy 
surrendered his car In that view of the matter His Lordship has held 
that it could not be said that the petitioner was guilty of any negligence 
or undue delay m complying with the requisition order even if it were 
assumed that the order was vahd m the circumstances set out The sequel 
was mterestmg — ^His Lordship has said it was surprismg On the 23id De- 
cember the Agent of the Railway sent a written protest to the Provincial 
Transport Ofidcer and a copy of that protest was forwarded to the District 
Magistrate That lashed the District Magistrate mto a fury and he ad- 
dressed to the Agent what Mr Justice Edgley has left constramed to des- 
cribe as ‘‘an extremely discourteous communication” The Magistrate in 
hiB communication rebuked the Agent and said that it was presumptuous 
on his part to arrogate to himself the right to sit m judgment on the Ma- 
gistrate’s action This was coupled with a threat, pomting out that the 
Magistrate was consultmg his law officers to find out whether or not the 
Agent had made himself liable to any action for havmg described the Ma- 
gistrate’s act as ‘high-handed’ A case of Papal mfalhbihty* The Magis- 
trate of Midnapur willed it and it had to be done If anybody “misbehav- 
ed” — ^no matter whether he was the Agent of a railway or an important 
officer of a railway administration — ^the Magistrate was there, his legal 
officers were at his disposal and the whole machmery of law could be re- 
quisitioned to pumsh such a “prejudicial” act* 

Unfortunately for the Magistrate, however, there is a High Court in 
Calcutta, two of whose judges refused to be impressed by the Magistrate’s 
own inflated picture of himself Mr Justice Edgley held that he could not 
regard the proceedmgs as a bona fide prosecution and accordmgly quashed 
them Mr Justice Sen, while concuiring with his learned biother, obseiv- 
ed that “this prosecution was an example of pettifoggmg highhandedness 
arismg out of the Magistrate’s exaggerated notions of his dignity” His 
Lordship proceeded to add that prosecution under the Defence of India 
Rules should not be mstxtuted “for the purpose of gratifymg such exag- 
gerated notions of magisterial dignity as this Magistrate seems to have ” 
Mr Justice Sen further thought it proper to hold out a general warning 
“The Defence of India Rules,” he remarked, “give very wide powers to 
the magistrates, and because of this wideness of powers given to the ma- 
gistrates, the Rules should be carefully and cautiously worked” 

In the midst of so much confusion and carnage so much of arbitrary 
executive orders and Ordmances, it is refreshing to come across disposals 
of cases marked by the highest standard of Justice 

The Special Judge of Saran has acqmtted the 12 accused who were 
bemg tried in connection with the murder of five British ^soldiers and an 
Anglo-Indian, Mr R Francis, at Marhowra on August 18, who had gone 
to disperse a meetmg the members of which, it was alleged, had contem- 
plated the lootmg of the Saran Engineering Works The police had sub- 
mitted a charge-sheet against 31 persons, of whom 16 were arrested and 
the rest are abscondmg Four of these were discharged, as there was no 
evidence for frammg charges agamst them The rest were charged undei 
various sections of the Indian Penal Code and the Defence Rules 

In the course of the judgment, the Special Judge observed “Havmg 
regard, therefore, to the material before me, it would be impossible to give 
a findmg as to the exact place of the alleged murder of the troops and a$ 
no witness came forward as havmg witnessed the murder, it will be equally 
impossible to hold definitely that the accused m this case had participat- 
ed m any such murder Owing to such evidence bemg unavailable, this 
unfortimate mcident must remam shrouded m mystery” The trial which 
was held inside Chapra Jail contmued for 16 days, in which 32 prosecution 
witnesses were exammed — API 
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AUGUST DISTURBANCES PUBMCATION— C P GOVT TO ISSUE 

CORRECTION 

NAGPUR, May 16 — ^The C P Government issued a correction slip to 
the book '‘The August 194:2 Disturbances” published by them, mcorporat- 
mg certam observations of Mr Justice Pollock, Reviewmg Judge, on the 
judgment of Mr T D Wickenden, Special Judge, m the case arismg out 
of the murder of Balgovmd, a pohce constable of Nagpur, m August last, 
the Secretary, Legal Department, C P Government has informed Mr B 
R Mandlekar, an advocate 

The Secretary adds that the publication m question contams certam 
extracts from the judgments of the Special Judges and from the orders of 
the reviewing judge Any person who so desires is at liberty to obtam 
certified copies of the judgments and orders to which this pubhcation 
provides a guiae 

'T am to add,” says the Secretary, “that the mter-connection between 
the ‘obiter dictum’ of the Special Judge in para 10 of the judgment m the 
Constable Bolgovmd Murder Case and para 10 of the Reviewmg Judge's 
Older was overlooked at the time of pubhcation The reason for the non- 
pubhcation of the lattei paragraph was, however, that it came at the end 
of the Older, wheieas the general remark of the Special Judge came in 
the middle of paragraph 15 which, togethei with the next two succeeding 
paragraphs, is described by the Special Judge as contaimng a discussion of 
the general character of the case 

“The Provmcial Government aie issumg a correction shp reproducing 
paragraph 10 of Mr Justice Pollock’s order on page 20 of the publication ” 

Mr Mandlekar wrote to Government pomtmg out that the following 
passage from Mr Wickenden’s judgment had been reprmted m the publi- 
cation of the CP Government — ^“1 am more inclmed to take the view 
that because he (witness) is an official with a sense of responsibihty, he 
might take to truth more than an ordmary citizen whose predilection for 
truth unfortunately in this country has never been greatly marked ” 

But the foUowmg remark of Mr Justice Pollock with regard to the 
above had been omitted from the publication — ^“The learned Judge’s judg- 
ment contams a remark that the predilection of the ordinal y citizen of 
this country for truth has unfoitunately been never greatly marked This 
remark was quite unnecessary for the decision of the case and was bound 
to cause offence It should, therefore not nave been made Central re- 
marks of this sort aie out of place in a judgment ” — ^UP 

ATTEMPT TO MAKE ORDER FUTILE — JUDGE’S REMARK — HIGH 
COURT REDUCES CASH SECURITY FROM RS 2,000 TO 500 

TUESDAY, July 13 — ^An important observation of far-reachmg effect 
has been made by Mr Justice Smha at the Patna High Court today m 
coimection with applications for bail on behalf of persons against the con- 
viction of whom appeals have been filed under Ordmance XIX of 1943 

The appeals of Jagdeo Mahto and others were admitted by His Lord- 
ship and they were directed to be released on bail to the satisfaction of the 
District Magistrate 

When they approached the District Magistrate for bemg released on 
bail, he ordered them to furnish cash security of Rs 2,000 each They were 
eight m number and their total amount of cash securities came to Rs 16,000 
They, havmg become aggrieved by this ordier demanding cash secunties 
of such high amount, came up before His Lordship 

His Lordship observed that such an order was rather unusual and 
there was an attempt to make the order of release of the High Court 
futile by aemandmg such a heavy security His Lordship, therefoie, re- 
duced the amount of security to Rs 500 1- m each case m landed proper tjr 

Two interestmg Judgments were delivered m two successive days, De- 
cember 10 and 11, by two Judges of the Nagpur High Court which are of 
supreme legal and political mterest One of them relates 
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BLTENTION UNDER DEFENCE RULES — RIGHT TO CHALLENGE 
VALIDITY — DETAILS OF NAGPUR JUDGES' ORDER 

NAGPUR, December 10 — ^A person detamed under Defence of India 
Rules had a right to apply to the High Court under Section 491 of the Cr 
P C challenging the validity of the detention A 3 udgment to this effect 
was given today by Mr Justice Bose and Mr Justice Pollock at the Nagpur 
High Court in a number of ‘habeas corpus’ apphcations, in which the validity 
was challenged, under Section 491, Cr P C of the seven orders passed by 
Mr AGP Parquhar, Additional District Magistrate, Nagpur, in August 
and November last directmg that the seven persons mentioned in the orders 
be detamed m jail 

We may now note certain amazmg mcidents 

While no excuse can be pleaded by anyone for cases of removing fish- 
plates from a Railway tiack, the following case of attemptmg to remove 
fish-plates bemg awarded death penalty which was duly executed, may 
well go on record 

SIND STUDENT EXECUTED — RAILWAY SABOTAGE 

KARACHI, January 22 — ^Hemu Kalam, a 20-year old student of Sukkur, 
who had been sentenced to death by a martial law court on a charge of 
attempting to remove fish-plates from the railway track near Sukkui and 
whose appeal for mercy had been rejected, was executed on Thursday 
mommg at Hyderabad Kalam s is the first case of a student arrested in 
connection with the attempted railway sabotage bemg awarded the capital 
punishment 

The sentence was followed by many appeals foi mercy, including one 
by a deputation led by Mr Jamshed N Menta, former Mayor of Karachi, 
which specially visited Hyderabad for the purpose These appeals were 
rejected 

DURBAR FOB WITNESSES 

The “Tribune” writes — 

Some prosecution witnesses m a Kasur case received commendation 
certificates from the Governor at a Durbar in connection with the merito- 
rious services rendered by them to the Government The magistrate try- 
ing the case was also present at the Durbar A natural presumption m 
such circumstances would be this the magistrate could not ordmarily 
avoid being mfluenced by the fact that the recipients of the commenda- 
tion certificates were m the good books of the Government Proceedmg 
on this presumption, the accused made a request to the High Court to the 
effect that then case should be transferred from his Court to another Court 
Mr Justice Blacker had no hesitation m acceptmg it He declared “Theie 
IS a certam amount of apprehension felt by the petitioners that m the cir- 
cumstances the magistrate might be handicapped m givmg them an abso- 
lutely impartial enquiry” Had there been no Durbar, there would have 
been no petition and no transfer of the case from one Court to anothefr, 
imolvmg the waste of so much time, money and energy But that is not 
our mam complamt Our mam complaint is that the Durbar itself means 
the squandermg of an enormous amount of time, money and energy The 
jDnly purpose it serves is that it exalts the bureaucracy and makes the 
people look small It is a medieval mstitution The fact that it survives 
in the Punjab shows how unreal the hold of democracy on the provmce 
is In all those provmces in which nationalist democrats seized the reins 
of administration, the Durbar became a thmg of the past And even with 
the return of the Bureaucracy to power, it did not revive there When wiH 
this anachronism be destroyed and buried m our province? 

AN INDEPENDENT VIEW 

The “Amrita Bazaar Patnka” writes — 

It IS rarely that the magistracy takes so mdependent a view of its duty 
even when performmg judicial functions Mr S K Das, a Special Magis- 
trate of Dibrugarh (Assam), disposed of a case in the second week of 
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June 1943 in which he had to consider the justifiabihty or otherwise of 
the firing by the Police on a crowd A mob is said to have attacked a 
Police station, and the Pohce, it was stated by the Chief Minister of the 
Provmce^ Six Mohammad Saadullah, on the floor of the Assembly, had fired 
in "‘self-defence On that ground he refused an enquiry though grave 
allegations of mdiscriminate and cruel finng were made by certain mem- 
bers of the Assembly The Chief Mmister, who made no personal enquiry 
stated as he was briefed Several casualties m killed and injured took place 
and some of the survivors were prosecuted by the Pohce and placed for 
trial before the Special Magistrate concerned The Magistrate’s findings 
do not support the statement of the Chief Minister The Magistrate ob- 
serves m his judgment “They (the Pohce) fired and fired at the fleeing 
ciowd and anybody and everybody and probably someone also chased the 
fleemg people by the road to some distance A dead body was found in the 
‘hatkhola’ to the south of the thana buildmg, one was found to the soutli 
of the thana culvert, another, that of a young girl, near the culvert over 
the PWD road m front of Satis Biswas’s shop, a dead body was found 
later on near the Godajhali river at a distance of more than a mile from 
the Pohce station The man found dead at the "hatkhola’ was a beggar 
These facts go to prove that the firing resorted to by the constables was 
mdiscriminate, uncontrolled and cowardly” 

ORDER FOR CASH BAIL — EDELD ILLEGAL — ANOTHER HIGH COURT 

JUDGMENT 

WEDNESDAY, July 21 — ^Another judgment declaring the order diiect- 
mg a prisonei to deposit cash security as a condition precedent to his re- 
lease on bail as illegal has been delivered by Mr Justice Sinha at the 
Patna High Court today 

This was an application on behalf of conviction and sentence passed hy 
the nme persons whose appeal against the conviction and sentence passed 
by the Special Judge of Darbhanga was admitted by this Court and the 
appellants were ordered to be released on bail to the satisfaction of the 
District Magistrate The District Magistrate, Darbhanga, demanded a cash 
security of Rs 500 each plus a bond of Rs 1,000 and two sureties of Rs 500 
eaen 

His Lorash*p said that if the District Magistrate had only cared to look 
mto the profusions of chapter 39 of the Crimmal Procedure Code, he would 
have come to the conclusion that such an order was illegal He might 
msist on sufiacient security which should be fixed “with due regaid of the 
circumstances of the case and shall not be excessive ” There was no pro- 
vision in law aulhorj-^mg the magistrate to insist upon cash paymenr by 
accused persons ir older to be released on bail His Lordship directed 
the District Magistrate to expedite the release of the petitioners on bail 
as sufficient time had elapsed smce the High Court passed the Older for 
such release 

Mr Nawadip Chandra Ghose appeared for the petitioners 

WARDHA, April 5 — ^“Readmg the Independence Pledge as a whole I 
cannot say that it is hkely to mcite people to attempt by violence or public 
disorder to subvert Government for the time bemg established m British 
India This Pledge, I am told, is read every year on the 26th January and 
no one has been prosecuted upto now If this is the case and Government 
has not banned it or taken any action with regard to it, it must be infer- 
red that it did not cause any uneasmess to it For these reasons the ex- 
hibits (about Independence Pledge) cannot be regarded as prejudicial 
reports ” Thus observed Mr J R Mudholkar, Bar-at-Law, Sessions Judge, 
Wardha, while acqxuttmg the accused Totaram Valecha, Karachi, and 
Ramachandra Bhatt, Mangalore (South India), both students of IWtogan- 
wadi, Wardha, who were convicted under Rule 39(1) b(6) of Defence Act, 
and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment by the 1st Class Magistrate 
for bemg m possession of the Independence Pledge Similarly Mrs Shan- 
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tabai Kale (Nalwadi) and Mrs Vimalabai Chitre, (Maganvadi) Wardna, 
were acquitted of tbis charge 

^TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE* 

NAGPUR, March 27 — a tr 3 nng magistrate can take the view that 
he has of this material, how he could ignore all these things and fail to 
discuss the evidence and how he could dare to send men, who are pre- 
sumed to be innocent until they are proved guilty, to jail on such material 
I could not know It is makmg a travesty of justice, and I can only ex- 
press my opmion that the magistrate is totally unfitted to exercise the 
powem which he was holdmg then, and, as far as I can see, any magiste- 
rial power of importance The evidence which connects the accused with 
the mcident is so utterly imreliable that it must be disregarded, and that 
means nothing remams against them” With these words Mr T D 
Wickenden, ICS, Sessions Judge, Nagpur, set aside the conviction on seven 
accused who had been sentenced by Mr K D Banerji, Special Magistrate, 
to 27 months* imprisonment on a charge of bummg a police *naka’ m 
Nagpur on August 12 last 

Mr Wickenden added “It would appear that the trymg magistrate 
IS of the view that the Special Criminsd Courts Ordinance abrogates the 
Indian Penal Code and the Indian Evidence Act, with the result that cases 
have to be decided m the light of nature” The Sessions Judge further 
held that the evidence against the accused, which consisted only of tha 
deposition of two constables, was utterly unreliable — ^United Press 

Mr Wickenden observed “these accused have been convicted on the 
evidence of two men, both constables The words of two men send seven 
men to jail for a period of two years each That is perfectly m order, pro- 
vided witnesses are worthy of reliance *’ 

NAGPUR JUDGE’S STRICTURES ON MAGISIRATE 

NAGPUR, March 12 — ^The order passed by the Additional District 
Magistrate, Nagpur, upholdmg seizure by the Executive of the entire pro- 
perty of a jomt family against one member of which, Maganlal Bagdi by 
name, the Provincial Government had issued a proclamation for surrender 
m connection with the disturbances of August last, came m for severe 
criticism by Mr Wickendon, Sessions Judge, Nagpur 

Maganlal Bagdi is still absconding, and his family fi^ed an application 
against the order for seizmg the property under Section 88 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code The Additional District Magistrate applied Rule 24 of 
the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance and the Collective Fines Ordinance 
to justify the seizure 

The Sessions Judge, in revision, observed that the Magistrate’s order 
took away the ordmary right of revision under Section 435 of the Cninmal 
Procedure Code and added “Right or wrong, the order is not susceptible 
of further mvestigatlon and therefore this application is bound to fail” 
The Judge proceeded to say ‘T cannot, however, leave the matter without 
commentmg on the order that has been passed As the Learned Pubhc 
Prosecutor concedes it is wholly imtenable It is almost inconceivable that 
a Magistrate with tiie experience of an Additional District Magistrate, 
who passed the order, could have acted on the authority that he purports 
to He applied the Special Cnmmal Courts Ordinance, although he was 
actmg m his ordmary capacity as a Magistrate empowered under the 
Criminal Procedure Code He signs himself as ‘City Magistrate and Addi- 
tional District Magistrate’ The Ordmance, therefore, never came into 
operation Even if it did, Section 24 has nothmg to do with proceedings of 
this kmd Section 24 simply lays down special provisions for recovery of 
fine after conviction There is nothmg m the Ordinance about how an 
absconder may be brought to heel As for the Collective Pmes Ordmance 
by what stretch of imagination this has anythmg to do with an abscondmg 
accused, I fail to understand 

H C Vol II— F 
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‘Tt would appear/’ the Judge continued “that the Additional District 
Magistrate set out to maintain the order which had been passed and was 
obhvious of any law that might be in favomr of the applicants A civil suit 
of course is bound to succeed and the Government will be placed in an un- 
tenable position The Assistant Pubhc Prosecutor says that he has t^ken 
steps to bring the illegahty m the order to the notice of the proper autho- 
rities, and would only say that action by Government is necessary without 
delay ” — ^“The Hmdu ” 

“ATTEMPT TO PARALYSE OPERATIONS OF GOVERNMENT” — 14 PER- 
SONS SENTENCED IN CUTTACK CASE — STORY OF “SPECIAL 
INSTRUCTIONS FROM GANDHIJI” 

CUTTACK, April 10 — ^Mr J B Maher, ICS Special Judge, who tried 
the case against Surendranath Dwivedi, a journalist and a member of the 
AICC, Mr Loknath Misra, ML A and 14 others in connection with the 
recent disturbances m the province, passed certain mterestmg remaiks m 
course of his judgment Fourteen of the accused were convicted, Dwivedi 
gettmg SIX years’ R I and the rest 4 years’ R I each They stood charged 
under several sections of the Defence of India Rules, the Railway Act, 
the Telegraph Act and the Indian Penal Code 

The Judge said in course of his judgment that he watched the accused 
durmg many of the days of the trial and thought that accordmg to their 
lights they had been actmg honestly He thought also that they had all 
supposed that they had been acting under the mstructions of people whom 
they respected and whom they felt themselves boimd to obey 

The Judge contmued, “In many, mdeed m nearly all the bulletms the 
activities that I have described, the uprootmg of railways the burning 
of Police Stations, the seizaire of Government officers are referred to as 
the response of the people to the Congress call In a letter from Surendra 
Nath Dwivedi to Gaur Charan Das m Balasore it is said ‘yesterday a man 
came here from the AICC I met him They have received special m- 
struction from Gandhiji It is that the movement should any how be 
finished before October’ He then immediately proceeded to refer to the 
destruction of communications m Bihar and to the necessity of cutting the 
line between Calcutta and Cuttack 

“It may well be that Surendranath Dwivedi considered himself bound 
by the orders of his superior officers A bulletm purportmg to be from the 
All India Congress Committee was seized from a house m Ahsha Bazar 
m which the mtemiption of communications and nots are referred to with 
apparent approval There was a pamphlet m English, Tndia Declares 
War,’ fomid m the house which purports on the back page and elsewhere 
to circulate the mstructions of Mr Gandhi There it is said that deadlock 
should be created in the Government machmery, in railways, posts, tele- 
graphs and the pohee Even if I regard these accused as men who felt 
bound to obey orders, this is no excuse for their crime There can be no 
doubt that that bulletm, which is headed ‘Open Rebellion,' accurately des- 
cribes the situation The object of these people was to paralyse the opera- 
tions of Government and to paralyse them by the use of violence 

“I am well aware that m many places m the documents which have 
been exhibited m this case it is stressed that personal violence must never 
be used I do not know, however, how these men expected to uproot 
commumcations and to capture Police stations without the use of violence 
It may be there was some idea of using persuasion upon the Pohee though 
the events which occurred at Nimapara and Bhandari Pokhari do not lend 
any support to tins notion Even if there was this idea, it is clear from the 
numerous references to the burning of police stations and specially from 
the detailed instructions that whether the Police were persuaded or not 
the thanas were to be captured These special mstructions about captur- 
ing thanas are mdeed a ‘reductio ad absurdum’ of the doctrme of non- 
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violence For the non-violent creed a crowd selected from people who, 
as Surendra Nath Dwivedi himself laments m one of the letters, havp no 
political consciousness, were to take lathis and sticks to aid them in carry- 
mg out their non-violent purpose No one could suppose that an armed 
crowd of rustics would refram from violence and m the event they did 
not The accused were either prepared to use violence to achieve their 
end, so that their references to non-violence are merely hypocritical, or 
they were deficient m mtelhgence Some of them at any rate are not 
They have attempted a rebelhon and they must suffer the consequences ” 
—UP 


FLEDGE NOT DECLARED UNLAWFUL BY GOVERNMENT 

In the course of his judgment the Sessions Judge made the following 
among other observations 

The learned Magistrate who tried the case has said that the pledge 
“contains prejudicial reports and the most noticeable instance is found to- 
wards the end of para 1’^ The portion which he mentions is “The British 
Government m India has not only deprived the Indian people of their 
freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses and has 
ruined them economically, pohtically, culturally and spiritually ” 

A study m contrast is also furnished by two judgments commg from 
the Districts, Wardha and Cuttack m April withm 5 days of each other 

WABDHA, April 5 — ^“Readmg the Independence Pledge as a whole I 
cannot say that it is hkely to mcite people to attempt to violence or public 
disorder to subvert Government for the time being established m British 
India This Pledge, I am told, is read every year on the 26th January and 
no one has been prosecuted upto now If this is the case and Government 
has not banned it or taken any action with regard to it, it must be inferred 
that it did not cause any uneasmess to it For these reasons the exhibits 
(about Independence Pledge) cannot be regarded as prejudicial reports*', 
thus observed Mr J R Mudholkar, Bar-at-Law, Sessions Judge, Wardha, 
while acquittmg the accused Totaram Valecha, Karachi, and Ramachandra 
Bhatt, Mangalore (South India), both students of Maganwadi, Wardha, 
who were convicted under Rule 39(1) b(6) of Defence Act, and sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment by the 1st Class Magistrate for bemg m pos- 
session of the Independence Pledge Similarly, Mrs Shantabai Kale (Nal- 
wadi) and Mrs Vimalabai Chitre, (Maganwadi) Wardha, were acquitted of 
this charge 


FOUR SENTENCED TO DEATH 

NEW DELHI, July 10 — ^Agreemg with the assessors, Mr D Falshaw, 
District and Sessions Judge of Delhi, has sentenced four members of the 
armed pohce to death for shooting three boys 

The prosecution case was that the accused, who were on duty guarding 
railway Imes on the mght of October 30, 1942, caught four boys who were 
gathenng coal on the permanent way near the Kishanganj railway station 
took them towards Gaziabad alone the railway line and on reachmg the 
Silampore level crossing beyond the Jumna bridge Imed them up and 
shot three of them at pomt blank range 

One of the boys, Mohammed Dm, who managed to escape told the 
court that they fell at the feet of the accused and begged for mercy but 
were shot at Two boys dropped dead and the third staggered Mohammed 
Dm caught hold of him and usmg him as a shield dropped on the ground 
as if he were dead Just then a goods tram stopped at the spot as the 
bodies were lymg on the railway track, and as the engme driver started 
talkmg to the accused, Mohammed Dm seized the opportunity to escape 
— AP 
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BIGGER REWARD FOR ARREST OF JAIFRAKASH NARAIN 

PATNA — ^The reward of Rs 5,000 offered by the Bihar Govenunent for 
information leading to the arrest of Babu Jai Prakash Narain who escaped 
from the Hazaribagh Central Jail about November 9, 1942, has now been 
mcreased to Rs 10,000 

How there are people in this world to turn to selfish account even 
national disasters is shown by this following event m UP which resulted 
in 'Naik” and four constables bemg severely pimished 

AIXAHABAD, April 7 — ‘"As the case stands, it is one of cold-blooded 
murder Not only that, the putting up of a nut-cracker on the telegraph 
wire and producmg thereby some marks also mdicatmg attempted sabotage 
the display of a Congress flag on the ground near the telegraph post and 
another nut-cracker, restmg of a crowbar agamst the post after havirig 
dug a hole at its foot, showed that the accused had probably hatched a 
conspiracy to make out a case of attempted sabotage and to represent that 
they had effectively dealt with it in time, and thus to earn a reward for 
the same The scheme which was thus to kill two birds with one stone, 
unfortunately ended in the murder of two human bemgs’" 

With the above observations Mr N A Abbasi, Deputy-Collecter, com- 
mitted to sessions Naik Shamsuddm and constables Muhammad Idris, 
Safdar Husain, Muhammad Raza and Ahmad Husam of the Special Armed 
Constabulary to stand their tnal for the murder of a Bania and his wife 
of village Lutar on the night of December 17, last 

The prosecution alleged that the accused visited village Lutar on De- 
cember 16, extorted some illegal gratification from a couple of Banias on 
the pretext of their weights bemg short and that a quarrel ensued bet- 
ween the Naik and Ram Dulare on the latter givmg bribe On the foUow- 
mg night they came to his house, caught hold of Ram Dulare and took 
him away His wife followed them shoutmg for help and was shot by the 
pohce patrol party m a grove The SAC constables tied Ram Dulare to 
a telegraph post and ^ot him dead — UP 

THE JUDGMENT 

ALLAHABAD, August 3 — Holdmg that the case against the accused 
was fully established and that the evidence agamst them both circum- 
stantial and direct was overwhelmmg, the Sessions Judge of Allahabad 
sentenced Naik Shamsuddm and Lance Naik Safdar Hussam of the special 
armed constabulary to capital punishment m double murder case in which 
a bama and his wife of the village Lutar m Meja Police circle of this 
district were shot dead by the accused 

Three other members of the SAC, namely, Mohammad Idri, Ahmed 
Hussam and Mohammad Raza who were only 21, 20 and 19 years old res- 
pectively and who participated in this crime under the orders of '*their 
chief*' were sentenced to transportation for life 

AH the five accused were also sentenced to three years' RI under 
section 148 (riotmg) IPC 

The prosecution story was that the accused shot dead a Banxa woman 
m the grave and her husband near a telegraph pole on the railway Ime 
near a village durmg August Disturbances without any reasonable ground 
It was alleged that they dragged a Bama from his house to telegraph pole 
owmg to a private quarrel, and his wife followed her husband shoutmg 
for help The accused pleaded self-defence m the exercise of their ofidcial 
duty 

ORDER PROHIBITING MEETINGS AND PROCESSIONS ^^ULTRA VIRES" 
—SESSIONS JUDGE ACQUITS CHITTOOR ACCUSED 

CHITTOOR, March 17 — ^The order promulgated by the District Magis- 
trate m August last prohibxtmg the holdmg of any pubhc meeting or pro- 
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cession by Congressmen and sympathisers of the Indian National Congress 
throughout the District of Chittoor until further orders was ‘ultra vires', 
observed Mr W O Newsam, ICS, District and Sessions Judge, passing 
orders in an appeal today acquitting Mr T K T Veeraragavachari, retired 
District Board Engineer, who was sentenced by the Lower Court to pay 
a fine of Rs 75 m default one month's rigorous imprisonment under the 
Defence of India Rules for alleged violation of the District Magistrates 
Older 

In the course of his judgment the Sessions Judge observed that it was 
not permissible or lawful under Rule 56 of the Defence Rules to prohibit 
public meetmgs by a class of persons described somewhat vaguely as sym- 
pathisers of the activities of the Indian National Congress 

The object of Rule 56 was to secure the Defence of India public safety 
the mamtenance of pubhc order and the efiScient prosecution of the war 

An order made under this Rule must necessarily apply to all persons 
within a specified area without distmction of race or creed or party 

It would be unlawful to discrimmate between persons, to allow public 
piocessions or pubhc meetmgs by persons of a particular way of thinking 

The Judge added To disenmmate m this manner would be to set 
a premium on hypocn^ and to import words into the rule which were 
not there 

Under the rule pubhc meetmgs might he wholly forbidden or re- 
stricted 1 e , allowed on certain conditions, but no power at all was given 
to set a ban on persons of certain sjmtipathies in the matter of holding 
pubhc meetings The Judge, therefore, held the order of the District 
Magistrate ‘ultra vires' — AP 

SPECIAL ARMED CONSTABLES' CASE APPEAL ~ THIRD JUDGE’S 

OPINION 

ALLAHABAD, April 6 — His Lordship Mr Justice Hamilton delivered 
his opmion today in the case referred to him under section 429 Or P C In 
which the Chief Justice and Mr Justice Dar differed as regards the guilt of 
the appellants 

The sessions judge of Allahabad sentenced the appellants Naik Sham- 
suddm and Lance Naik Safdar Husam to death and the remaining appel- 
lants, constables, Mohammad Idns, Ahmad Husam and Mohammad Kassa 
to transportation for life The victims of the two murders were Dulare and 
his wife Mst Thakuri 

The dxffermg judges agreed that should the decision of a third Judge 
be in favour of conviction the sentence of transportation should be sub- 
stituted for the sentence of death 

On the night of December 17, 1942, Dulare died from wound caused by 
three rifie bullets end that his wife died from the wound caused by one 
rifle bullet 

His Lordship said that counsel for the appellants ‘has urged that when 
there is disagreement in a bench, as m the present case, the decision m 
favour of acqmttal should also be the decision of the third judge unless 
that decision is perverse I cannot imagme that when the legislature 
flamed section 429 Cr P C , it had m its mind that it was possible for a 
judge of a High Court to come to a perverse decision I am usmg the word 
“possible" m the colloquial sense of the word because if a judge of a High 
Court wishes to give a perverse decision, no one can stop him, but one 
cannot conceive that he would do such a thing The proviso put forward 
by learned Counsel may, therefore, be disregarded If we hold that because 
one learned judge of a High Court held that there was doubt justifying 
an acqmttal the third judge ^ould ‘ipso facto' acqmt, there would be no 
pomt m section 429 and the legislature would have laid down that in cases 
of disagreement the opmion m favour of acquittal should outweigh the 
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other and the appeal should be allowed I may note that originally such 
cases of differences of opinion came under the Letters Patent and the 
decision of the senior judge held good whether it was m favour of acquittal 
or of conviction But under section 429 Cr P C it appears to me that 
the opmions of the two judges are considered to ha\e equal value Such 
differences are usually due to the fact that one judge considers one or 
more facts to have been proved or draws certam inference from facts 
which both judges consider to have been proved and the other judge comes 
to a contrary conclusion In my opinion the duty of the third judge is to 
give equal weight to the conflictmg decisions, to examme specially the 
pomts where they conflict, to come to his own findings and to give his 
decision remembermg the well known prmciples of law that the benefit 
of doubt goes to the accused There have been of course numerous deci- 
sions of various judges of this court m cases under section 429 in which the 
decision was m favour of conviction ’ 

After dealmg with the whole evidence in the case, his Lordship re- 
marked, T find that the story of the accused that there was a gang of 
men intendmg to tamper with the telephone wires which gang included 
Dulare is false because the injuries give the he to the story that Dulare was 
shot while on a telegraph pole and because there are a number of impro- 
babihties which taken together negative the story of the accused Once 
that is gone, there is no credible explanation other than that given by 
the prosecution for the presence of the accused in the grove where Mst 
Thakuri was shot Whether Mst Thakuri was alone or whether there were 
villagers there becomes immaterial* 

His Lordship further observed, T believe the story of the occurrence 
on the 16th and find the evidence sufficient to establish that the Sipahi 
was Shamsuddm and also beheve the story that the five accused led 
Dulare from his house ’ As there was concerted firmg his lordship was 
of opinion that all the accused were guilty 

“I have found nothmg m the record,** His Lordship said, “to support 
the suggestion made by the defence that the mvestigatmg officer either 
started a false case or supported a false case which was started by the 
viUageis” The accusations made agamst him by Daulat Smgh and Sadaqat 
Husam, Company and Platoon Commanders, SAC whose conduct m 
this case his Lordship found to be unsatisfactory were introduced to mis- 
lead their superior officer, Mr Seward 

Pmdmg that the accused had been correctly convicted by the sessions 
judge on two charges under section 302 by the apphcation of section 149 
and on one charge under section 148 XPC His Lordship was of opmion 
that the appeals of Mohamad Idns, Ahmad Husam and Mohamad Raza— 
constables — should be dismissed and because the learned judges that form- 
ed the bench agreed on this pomt the appeals of Shamsuddm and Safdar 
Husam should be allowed to this extent only that the sentence of trans- 
portation for life should be substituted for the sentence of death passed 
on them under section 302 

SEQUEL TO STREET INCIDENT 

Before Mr Justice Edgley and Mr Justice Das a rule was obtained by 
the petitioners Jitendra Mohan De and Jogendra Mohan De agamst their 
conviction for riotous behaviour m a public street under section 41 of 
the Calcutta Suburban Pohce Act and the sentence of seven days’ RI 
passed on each of them by an Ahpore Magistrate Petitioner Jogendra 
was also found guilty under Section 353 I P C for assaulting a civic guard 
in the execution of his duty and sentenced to two months* R I On appeal 
the Sessions Judge of Ahpore reduced the sentence of Jogendra to one 
month's RI to run concurrently with the sentence imposed on the other 
charge Against these orders the present rule was obtained 

Mr Anil Chandra Roy Chaudhuri and Mr Asokenath Mukherji ap- 
peared for the petitioners, the Deputy Legal Remembrancer (Mr Amirud- 
dm Ahmed) for the Crown 
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His Lordship said that certain papers had been placed before the Court 
by the Deputy Legal Remembrancer on behalf of the Crown on the basis 
of which he contended that the cmc guards m Calcutta had been pro- 
perly constituted under the directions of Ordmance VIII of 1940 with 
effect from April 26, 1941 He further argued that these papers indicated 
that the civic guards had been duly and properly called out on duty as re- 
quired by Section 4 of the Ordmance read with paras 5, 6 and 7 of the 
rules under the Ordmance 

His Lordship then referred to these papers which inter aha, consisted 
of a letter dated April 26, 1941, addressed by the Commissioner of Police 
to the Deputy Secretary to the Bengal Government m the Home Depart- 
ment m connection with the matter, and also to some notes which 
the Commissioner of Police appeared to have prepared on Apnl 27, 1941, 
under the headmg ‘"Civic Guard Patrols” deahng with the general organi- 
sation of the civic guards, and observed that it was of course possible to 
argue on the basis of the notes recorded by the Commissioner of Pohce on 
April 27, 1941, that the civic guards had been called out on duty, but the 
fact remained that this callin^g out on duty was not in comphance with 
the provision of Section 4 of the Ordinance read with para 6 of the rules 
(Rule 6 provided that the civic guards might be called out on duty to assist 
the regular pohce m the protection of the aivil population agamst the 
forces of crime and disorder, and Rule 7 provided that m Calcutta only 
ttie Commissioner of Police should call out the civic guards for duty and 
such orders should be notified in the ‘"Calcutta Police Gazette”) 

His Lordship said that admittedly m this case the orders calling out 
the CIVIC guards for duty had not been publiidied m the ""Calcutta Police 
Gazette” as required by Rule 7 of the rules issued under Notification dated 
October 26, 1940 The language of Rule 7 which was one of the rules made 
by Government under Section 8 of the Ordinance was clear to the effect 
that any order calhng out the cmc guards for duty must be notified m the 
""Calcutta Police Gazette” and m his Lordship's view, until and unless this 
mandatory provision of Rule 7 was observed, it could not be said tbat the 
civic guards had been called out for duty and they could not, therefore, 
legally perform any of the functions with which the police officers were 
specially mvested under the law It followed, therefore, that xmtil such 
time as the cmc guards had been legally called out for duty and that order 
callmg them out for duty had been notified in the ""Calcutta Police 
Gazette,” the members of tbe civic guard were merely empowered to per- 
form duties which an ordinary citizen might perform, and they were in- 
vested with the further duties mentioned m para 5 of the rules regardmg 
regular attendance at parades and lectures, and they were required to obey 
the lawful orders of their superior officers 

His Lordship held that havmg regard to the mandatory provision of 
Rule 7, the civic guards had not been called out on duty as the orders pur- 
portmg to call them out had not been notified m the “Calcutta Pohce 
Gazette ” 

Even if it could be argued that the members of the civic guard were 
technically pubhc servants, his Lordship contmued, it could not certamly 
be held that they were acting m the execution of their duty as such public 
servants Having regard to the circumstances mentioned above, these cmc 
guards had no authority to arrest petitioner Jogendra, because in the 
circumstances of this particular case Jogendra could only have been 
arrested by a police officer m accordance with the provision of Section 43 
of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act (II of 1866) 

It followed, his Lordship observed, that the piosecution had not been 
able to show that Jogendra committed any offence under Section 353 T P C 
As the CIVIC guards who attempted to arrest him had not been properly and 
legally called out for duty, they were not authorised to exercise any of the 
special powers of a police officer and petitioner Jogendra was 3 ustifled m 
resistmg arrest 
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His Lordship afiSrined the conviction of the petitioners under Section 
41 of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act but reduced their sentence to the 
period already undergone As regards the conviction of petitioner Jogendia 
under Section 353 I P C , his Lordship set that aside and directed that 
petitioner J’ogendra be acquitted of the charge under that section 

Mr Justice Das agreed 

PURCHASING CONGRESS FLAG — FINE IMPOSED — HIGH COURT 
SETS ASIDE CONVICTION 

LAHORE, November 12 — ^The story how a resident of Multan was lined 
Hcj 25 for purchasmg a Congress flag on payment of one anna was lecalled 
today in the High Court Mr Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan accepted the 
revision petition of the purchaser, Mr Devi Das of Multan and set aside his 
conviction and sentence of fine 

Mr Devi Das, a salesman at a shop in Multan, bought a Congress flag 
foi one anna on January 25 last and was arrested on January 27 under 
Section 17 Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 for alleged contribution 
to the Congress fund, the Congress body having been declared unlawful 
under that Act He was fined Rs 25 by ^ magistrate of the lower court and 
on a revision apphcation the Sessions Judge, Multan, recommended to 
the High Court that the conviction and sentence be set aside The revision 
petition was accepted today 

POLICE INSPECTOR ON TRIAL — EXEMPTION PETITION REJECTED 

MUZAFFARPUR, August 23 — ^The petition of Arjun Smgh, formerly 
officialmg Inspectoi of Pohce, Sitamarhi, praymg for exemption from pro- 
secution undei the Indemnity Act, was rejected by the District Magistrate 
of Mu-daffaipui and the Magistrate has directed the case to be heard before 
the Magistrate of Sitamarhi 

He was charged with having committed robbery in the house of one 
Ball Ram Tewari, a zemindar of Sitamarhi, durmg the last August disturb- 
ances and taken away properties worth Rs 10,000 It may be recalled that 
in another case he has been sentenced to undergo rigorous impiisonment 
for 7 years and fined Bs 2,000 by the Additional District and Sessions Judge 
on a charge of dacoity m Pubri Thana 

CONVICTION SET ASIDE — CONGRESS IS NOT AN UNLAWFUL BODY, 
OBSERVES JUSTICE BEEVOR 

PATNA, November 16 — ^*It seems to me quite clear that the various 
committees of the Indian National Congress may be considered to exist in 
order to assist or further the objects of the Indian National Congress but 
it cannot be said that Congress itself exists to further or assist the objects 
of any committee It is, therefore, quite clear that the Indian National 
Congress has not been declared to be an unlawful association ” Thus ob- 
served Mr Justice Beevor, sittmg with Mr Justice Varma at the Patna High 
Court today m course of a judgment of an application m revision on behalf 
of Jagemath Tewari who had been convicted by a Special Magistrate of 
Motihari ufider Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
sentenced to undergo two yeais' RI 

The charge for which the petitioner was tried m the court below was 
that he promoted a meetmg of the Congress which has been declared to 
be an unlawful association 

It was contended on behalf of the petitioner that only various Con- 
gress Committees had been declared unlawful and not the Congress itgelf 

Their Lordships agreed with the above contention, set aside the con- 
viction and the sentence of the petitioner and acquitted him 

Mr K P Upadhya appeared for the petitioner while Mr Meddi Imam 
for the crown 
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MADHEPUR THANA RAID CASE 

Varma and Meredith, J J , disposed of today the appeal of Mahadeo 
Alissir, Mahabir Singh, and Sltaram Sun who were convicted by the Special 
Magistrate of Madhubani for oSences under sections 395 and 135 I PC 
and Defence of India Rules 38(5) and 56(4) and sentenced each to five 
years' RI under section 395 I PC and two years under the DIR 

The case for the prosecution was that on the 14th August, 1942, a mob 
of about 10,000 men, armed with lathis, spears and other weapons entered 
the thana compound at Madhepur, mjured a number of constables and 
chaukidars, broke mto the thana, burnt records, furniture and other thmgs 
and looted a number of articles and a considerable sum in cash They 
confined the sub-mspector m his quarters and compelled him to write a 
letter of resignation 

Tl:»e case agamst the appellants was that they were members of this 
mob 

Whether the appellants were actually guilty or not, their Lordships 
observed that it was impossible to determine, because the trial held under 
the provisions of the Ordinance was of the most summary description, and 
the appellants declined to have anything to do with the proceedmgs, and 
there was no cross-exammations and fuaiiher that the judgments written 
by the magistrate was not m accordance with the law In these circum- 
stances, while allowmg the appeal and settmg aside the convictions and 
sentences, m view of the serious nature of the offences alleged, their Lord- 
ships directed that the appellants be retried in accordance with the 
law and pendmg the retrial be released on bail to the satisraction of the 
District Magistrate 

GARKHA POLICE STAOTION RAID CASE 

PATNA, November 2 — ^At the Patna High Court today, Mr Justice 
Shearer and Mr Justice Sinha disposed of bail apphcations on behalf of 
three persons who had been arrested on a charge of bemg members of un- 
lawful assembly which had taken part m damaging and lootmg the Gaikha 
pohce station in the district of Saran on the 19th August 1942 In con- 
nection with this occurrence Mr Jaglal Chaudhury, ML A ex-Mmister, 
Bihar was arrested and sentenced to undergo terms of imprisonment An 
appeal is pendmg m the High Court against the convictions of the accused 
persons These three petitioners were absconding and were arrested in 
the first week of the last month Their petition for bail was refused by 
the courts b^low 

It was aigued on behalf of the petitioners that up to this time there 
was no material on record to show that they weie members of that un- 
lawful a^&sembly There was no statement by witnesses before the police, 
no case diary, no first mformation and no test identification So far as 
absconding was concerned, it was contended, it was only a paper tiansac- 
tion 


Their Lordships granted bail to all the three petitioners 

Mr Jaleshwar Prasad appeared for the petitioners 

TRIAL WITHOUT JURISDICTION 

Mi Justice Agarwala and Mr Justice Reuben disposed of the app'^al of 
Kamla Kant Lai Das who had been convicted by a special magistrate of 
Darbhanga and sentenced to undergo five years* RI 

Tne prosecution alleged that a huge mob was proceeding to the Dar- 
bhanga collectorate to pull down the Umon Jack and hoist the Congress 
fiag m its place A pohce force arrived and dispersed the mob The 
appellant refused to disperse and hence he was arrested 
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Their Lordships said that the magistrate had no jurisdiction to try 
the appellant and hence the trial was invalid On this view of the matter 
rheir Lordships acquitted the appellant 

GANDHIJI'S RELEASE DEMANDED — ‘TT IS NO OFFENCE” — 
jBm>ERABAD JUDGE ACQUITS STUDENT 

HYDERABAD, (Smd), October 2 — do not think that it is an offence 
for people to agitate for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and othei Con- 
gress leaders In fact, some of the prominent leaders hke Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and others have been domg this It is no offence if a person criti- 
cises the act of the Government m puttmg in jail these gentlemen ” Thus 
observed Mr Kapadia, Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, while settmg aside the 
conviction of Mr Gopaldas Udharam, a local college student, who had been 
sentenced to imprisonment till the rismg of the court and a fine of Rs 400 
by the City Magistrate on a charge of havmg delivered a prejudicial speech 
under Rules 38 and 34 of the Defence of India Act 

The following was the speech delivered by Mr Gopaldas — ^‘"Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad are lymg in jail on 
account of their struggle for freedom of India We should not indulge m 
pleasures at such a time, but we should also jom and get them all released 
and attempt to get freedom for India” 

Accordmg to the City Magistrate, this speech amounted to a prejudi- 
cial speech, punishable under the Defence of India Rules The Sessions 
Judge, disagreemg with the lower court, set aside the conviction, remark- 
ing, that he had read the speech several times, but had been unable to 
draw the attributed imphcation from the papers before him — UP 

POLICE OFFICER’S CONDUCT CRITICISED BY JUDGE 

PATNA, September 11 — ^“The facts of this case are hidden under such 
a mass of perjury, chicanery and corruption that it is impossible to get at 
them The one is that Mr Bmdeshari Prasad Mishra, of Singhia Thana, 
and his subordmates have by their dishonesty prevented from bemg brought 
to justice a number of persons concerned m a dastardly crime,” observed 
Mr Justice i^arwala, agreemg with Mr Justice Brough, m acquitting on 
appeal eleven persons sentenced to transportation for life by the Special 
Judge of Darbhanga on a charge of comimttmg dacoity with murder The 
case arose out of a raid on the Smghia Thana on August 17 last year when 
the records of the Thana were burnt, properties looted, a pohceman was 
assaulted and a sub-inspector killed His Lordship added that m spite 
of the findmgs of the Special Judge, Mr Mishra was still performing the 
functions of a pohce officer It was not often that the judicial records of 
a case contamed materials whereon allegations could be established, but 
when there was evidence to establish charges, it was all the more necessary 
that guilty culprits should be suitably punished ” — Umted Press 

PESHAWAR EXPRESS DERAILMENT CASE — ACCUSED ACQUITTED 
^^APPROYERS HAVE BEEN TUTORED” SAYS JUDGE 

JALGAON, November 9 — Agreeing with the unanimous verdict of not 
gmlty of the assessors, Mr A R Khan, Sessions Judge Jalgaon, acquitted 
on Tuesday aU the eleven accused m the Peshawar Express Derailment 
Case 

The prosecution case was that on the night of October 2-3 last year, 
the Down Peshawar Express was derailed near Chalisgaon, as a result of 
which 14 passengers were mstantaneously killed and over 40 mjured Five 
bogies were smadied The accused were charged with havmg removed the 
rails and they were stated to have conspired m Vadale Village to derail 
a tram in pursuance of a political programme of sabotage 

The Judge held that though the Peshawar Express derailment was due 
to sabotage, there was no evidence to show that the accused had removed 
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tJae rail He disbelieved, the evidence of the two approvers in the case, 
stating that they appeared to have been tutored He also held that the 
confessions of the accused were neither true nor voluntarily made 

The accused were charged with offences under the Railways Act, the 
Defence of India Rules and Section 302, I P C (murder) 

In their statements before the court, the accused denied having com- 
mitted the offence and said that they were forced to make certam confes- 
sions before the police They also denied having any connection with 
the Congress — A:P 

It IS reported in ‘‘The Statesman*' of October 19, 1944 that Sachmdra 
Nath Saha, an ARP Warden of the Kidderpore Docks has been convicted 
under the D I Rules and fined Rs 20 or four days RI by Mr R Gupta, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta for writmg to his wife asking her not to 
return as “there might be air raids on the city** 

It IS my understandmg that Government require reasonable black-out 
precautions to be contmued m the city That blast walls, slit trenches etc 
should be mamtamed That ARP duties should remam m force And 
personally I deduce from these measures that Government has m mmd 
the possibihty of the city bemg subjected to air raids, otherwise their con- 
tinuation appears to be without significance 

If this IS the case I fail to see that Sachmdra Nath Saha has com- 
mitted any offence by mfomung his wife that “there might be air raids 
on the city** The gentleman's present means of hvehhood appears to 
depend on Government’s opmion bemg identical with his own — Confused 

If there is nothmg else m the case than what has appeared m the news- 
paper reports we thmk the fine ^ould be returned If appeal is possible 
the appropriate department of Government might itself put m an appeal 
and ease the perplexed public mmd An ARP warden can hardly face the 
cost of appeal himself 


TEEEX ARE OCR COUNTRYMEN* 

The “Amrita Bazaar Patrika*' writes — 

Havmg swallowed a camel one should not stram at a gnat This 
must he the feelmg of the Indian pubhc as they see from day to day the 
misuse of the Defence of India Rules for what they have come to consider 
comparatively unimportant purposes Recently certam cases have been 
disposed of by the Presidency Magistrates of Calcutta m which the accused 
persons holdmg high positions m* pubhc hfe were prosecuted for presiding 
over or organismg public meetmgs m the city either without the permis- 
sion of the Commissioner of Police or for havmg allowed the use of light 
not properly shaded as required by the Lightmg Restriction Order An 
ex-Mayor of Calcutta, Mr Sanat Kumar Ray Chowdhury, was first 
prosecuted for presidmg over a meetmg m respect of which no permis- 
sion of the pohce was taken He and his fellow-accused. Secretary of the 
Bengal Students' Federation, were declared by the police to be “abscon- 
ders** On the day of hearmg, however, both the accused persons were 
present m court and represented that the police had falsely declared them 
to be absconders as they were all along m the city engaged m their usual 
occupation The ex-Mayor is one of the leadmg legal practitioneis of the 
city and the other a student The Magistrate held the police description 
of them as “absconders” to be absolutely unfounded and preposterous 
Later the pohce, for reasons best known to themselves, withdrew the pro- 
secution It IS mterestmg to note that this case, as almost every other 
similar case was m connection with pubhc meetmgs to protest against the 
Bengal Secondary Education Bill This Bill, which is now m a state of 
suspended animation and the controversy m regard to which was the 
occasion for the indefimte propagation of the Assembly, was as dear to the 
heart of the Mmis^ as it was hated by a large section of the people 
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To resume the story The case agamst the ex-Mayor having been 
withdraiim the pohce instituted a fresh case against him on June 26 in 
respect of the same meeting which was held on April 22, that is, about 
three months earlier, the charge this time bemg that the lamp on the 
president's table was not sufdciently shaded The co-accused of the ex- 
Mayor this time was one Mr Misra who was described by the police as 
naving organised the meetmg Curiously enough, the police officer in the 
witness box deposed that he had no personal knowledge as to who the or- 
ganiser of the meetmg was In the prmted leaflets announcmg the meetmg 
Mr Misra’s name did not appear In acquitting both the accused the 
Magistrate, Khan Bahadur Wali-ul-Islam observed “In this case 
no action was taken m time nor any eflort made to And out 
the actual offender, but the accused persons were sent up on a 
very wide construction of the law for havmg used an open light in an open 
space This is too great an encroachment on personal liberty ” It was the 
contention of the accused that the prosecution was 'mala fide' and was 
mspired by the political motive of teachmg the accused persons, the ex- 
Mayor m particular, a lesson for having voiced opposition to the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill The Magistrate was not of course m a position 
to unravel the workmg of the mmd of the Ministry but he observed 
'i^ctxon m order to be 'bonafide' must be taken at once and at the same 
time there must be proper mvestigation in order to find out the actual 
offender or offenders responsible ” 

Did these remarks of the Magistrate damp m any way the ardour of 
the authorities? A second and yet a third case were instituted, all m con- 
nection with public meetmgs held to protest agamst the Secondary Elduca- 
tion Bill, the charge m each case bemg that msufficiently shaded lamps 
were used at the meetmgs The accused m the first of these cases were 
Mr Kiran Sankar Roy, Leader of the Congress Party m the Bengal 
Liegislatxve Assembly, and Mr Manmdra Nath Mitter, Secretary of the 
Piovmcial Hindu Mahasabha Mr Roy was accused of havmg presided 
over two meetmgs at separate places In the case, however, it transpired 
that he did not pr^ide at all at one of the meetings, but another public 
man did It was not also proved that Mr Mitter was the organiser or con- 
vener of either of the meetmgs On the day of hearing the police did not 
produce any evidence, and the case was dtonissed 

In the second case the accused is Mr Santosh Kumar Basu, an ex- 
Mayor and an ex-Mmister But as this case is 'subjudice' we refrain from 
makmg any comment on it 

VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT 

Here is a glarmg instance of misconceived official policy as well as 
zeal displayed m tacklmg the present situation, which cannot but be de- 
plored by every sane person The report comes that the District Magis- 
trate of Kolaba has publicly notified that if any person is found damagmg 
the railway roads, not only will he be punished severely, but the whole 
village to which he belongs wiU also be liable to pay a minimum collective 
fine of Rs 1,000 and the fine will be collected withm a short time If this 
report is correct can anything more unjust and futile be conceived^ If 
some stray youth, either from the same village or some other part of the 
district, ^ould secretly damage m the darkness of the night the railway 
Ime and make himself scarce thereafter, why should the entire population 
of the village be held responsible for the cnme^ Are they expected to 
guard the Ime day and night’ Is it fair to punish all the villagers vica- 
riously for the sm of one of them or even of some one not belonging to 
their village at all’ The threat of the District Magistrate soimds more 
like the tlireats hurled by some tribal god of the Old Testament to visit 
the sms of the fathers on the children, than that of a representative of 
an enlightened Government m the twentieth century The policy of col- 
lective fines, which are becommg the order of the day in almost all the 
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provinces of India, is most ill-conceived It is hardly calculated to achieve 
the end in view, namely, the effective prevention of the crime, which can 
only be secured through greater vigilance on the part of the local police 
and the systematic organisation of the villagers to render the police what- 
ever help they may legitimately require m apprehendmg the real culprits 
Vicarious punishment of the entire village is bound to entail suftermg more 
on the innocent than the guilty and widei^read resentment against the 
mjustice will be the only outcome of such a policy 

Ihe "'Amrita Bazaar Patrika” writes — 

An mstance of the exercise of the D I R to secure ends as far removed 
from the prosecution of war as the Arctic is from the Antarctic has re- 
cently been reported from Ramnagar, a village in Dacca district In this 
village an image of Goddess Durga worshipped by Hmdu villagers was to 
have been led m an immersion procession along a road flanked at a 
certam point by a mosque The Muslim SDO of Munshiganj restrained 
the Hindus under Section 144, Cr P C from taking out any procession 
by that public road That procession would have taken a few minutes to 
pass the mosque, and the SDO could have fixed a time suitable to the 
prayers of the Muslims, had he so desired The taxpayer pays for the 
mamtenance of the police and magistrates to protect his legitimate m- 
terests and assist him m the prosecution thereof But this SDO does 
not appear to have considered himself in the lole of a pubhc servant 
The Hmdus appealed to higher authority and the Additional District 
Magistrate, who happens to be neither a Hmdu nor a Muslim but a Chris- 
tian, not only set aside the SDO's prohibitory order but restramed the 
Muslims imder Section 144, Cr P C from obstructmg or interfering with 
the Hindus' immersion procession An hour after this order, the SDO 
came out with an order under Rule 56 of the DIF prohibitmg any pro- 
cession without his written permission given 3 days prior to the proposed 
date of holding it We reproduce the relevant portion of the text of that 
Rule below 

The Central Government or the Provmcial Government may, for the 
purpose of securmg the defence of British India, the public safety the 
mamtenance of pubhc order or the efficient prosecution of war by general 
or special order prohibit, restrict or impose conditions upon the holding of 
or takmg part m public processions, meetmgs or assemblies 

We are asked to believe that the procession tnrough a village road (1) 
would have endangered the defence of British India, (2) would have 
threatened pubhc safety, (3) would have upset pubhc order or lastly, (4) 
would have interfered with the efficient prosecution of the war 

CONVICTION OF JAIL OFFICIAL — JUDGE’S BEIIXABKS 

NAGPUR, November 8 — Strong remarks were made by Mr Justice Sen 
and Mr Justice Bose m the contempt of court case in which M A Sumali, 
Supermtendent of Nagpur Central Jail was fined by them for suppressmg 
an application to the High Court by a detenu 

Their Lordships said **We have been treated with scant courtesy, and 
the statement, offensive m tone and temper and reckless m its regard for 
truth has been put m after careful deliberation and thought It is im- 
possible for us to overlook this persistent aggravation of contempt It is 
all the more impossible because of the tendency we have marked of late, 
m more cases than one, of the attempts to ignore the authority of this 
court and to trffie with if' 

It will be remembered the High Court censured Lieut Col Jatar, In- 
spector General of Prisons m connection with this case Their Lordships 
remarked they cannot take more severe action against M A Sumali, '‘as 
it is evident that a man of the Supermtendent*s position would hardly 
have adopted this wholly wrong attitude, had he not been encouraged in it 
tacitly or otherwise by those in authority We trust this will serve as a 
wammg and example*’ — AP 
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PRISONER’S DEATH IN ALIGARH JAIL — UP COMMUNIQUE 

LUdCNOW, July 8 — ^The following communique lias been issued by 
the Governor of the United Provinces, on the circumstances m which the 
aeath of Ramesh Chandra, a prisoner, in the Aligarh Jail took place 

“Ramesh Chandra was arrested in comphance with a warrant issued 
for an offence under Section 397 IPC He was admitted to jail at mid- 
day on June 17, and was then m good health On the following day to- 
wards evening he complamed of dizzmess and asked to be permitted to 
3 om Congress political prisoners The jailor expressed his inability to 
permit this, and the prisoner returned to his enclosure The evenmg meal 
was distributed and shortly afterwards, when the warder’s attention was 
diverted elsewhere, Ramesh Chandra disappeared A search was made as 
soon as his absence was discovered, and eventually his body was found in 
a nearby well Artificial respiration proved unavailmg The body bore 
no signs of mjury and there was no suspicion of four play The death of 
this prisoner was the subject of a magisterial enquiry and the Magistrate 
was satisfied that the case was one of suicide” — API 

STUDENTS BADLY HANDLED — PURI TEMPLE INCIDENT — MIN- 
ISTER’S STATEMENT IN ORISSA ASSEMBLY 

CUTTACK, July 3 — ^Replying to a question in the Orissa Assembly to- 
day the Hon’ble Pandit Godavari Misra stated that a few students of the 
Pun Zila School approached the Head Master on the 20th February, 1943, 
for permission to assemble in the school the next day and to march from 
there to the Jagannath Temple for offenng a congregational prayer in 
connection with Gandhiji’s fast, but the Head Master having expressed his 
inabihty to permit any demonstration of the kind the students wanted to 
go mdividually to the temple direct to offer prayer Replying whether the 
students were badly handled by the Temple Police who did not allow them 
to offer any prayer. Pandit Misra said that the Temple staff used the 
minimum force necessary to prevent an organised attempt by students in 
entering the Temple for the purposes not purely for worship He further 
said that the students were responsible for this unpleasant incident 

DEFENCE ACT CONVICTION QUASHED — DECISION IN DINDIGUL 

APPEAL 

MADURA, July 17 — ^Mr P Rajagopalan, ICS, District and Sessions 
Judge of Madura disposed of yesterday an appeal preferred by Mr K 
Palanivelu, former member of the Mimicipal Council, Dmdigul against the 
judgment of the Additional First Class Magistrate, Dmdigul convictmg 
and sentencing him under rule 34 (6) (e) of the Defence of India rules 

The appellant was alleged to have committed a prejudicial act by read- 
ing out at the meetmg of the Municipal Council of Dmdigul on September 
7, 1942 a resolution strongly criticismg Government for superseding the 
Council and condemnmg the system of admmistration as ‘full of despotism 
and lepression ’ The Government sanctioned the prosecution of the appel- 
lant under rule 38 read with rule 34 (6) (e) of the Defence of India rules 
on November 28, 1942 and it was more than three months later when a 
charge dieet was filed m the case The Magistrate held that the reading 
out of the lesolution by the appellant was a prejudicial act as defined by 
rule 34 (6) (e) of the Defence rules and that Uie appellant went out of the 
way m condemning the action of Government m words which would un- 
doubtedly brmg into hatred and contempt or excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty s Government 

The learned Sessions Judge in the course of his judgment referred to 
the observations of Gwyer C J in Niharendu’s case and the finding of 
Justice Ml HorwiU m Kissan Smgh v Emperor (1943) Madras Weekly 
Notes-Cnmmal 47 and held that the language used by the appellant m 
launchmg a protest could not brmg him withm the scope of rule 34 (6) 
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(e) Nor could he agree with the Magistrate who held that the appellant 
exceeded the bounds of lawful criticism in usmg violent language in the 
resolution Hie Judge held further that it would be rather difficult to 
hold that a resolution read out in a lawfully constituted Municipal Council 
even though couched in violent language was mtended to promote public 
disoider Even if the resolution exceeded the bounds of lawful criticism 
the ciicumstances in which the resolution was read out the Judge added, 
should make it clear that the intention was not to brmg the Government 
into hatred or contempt In the result the Judge set aside the conviction 
of the appellant and acquitted him and ordered that the fine if paid should 
be refunded to the appellant 

Mr K Kuppuswami Aiyar, Vakil, appeared for the appellant while the 
Public Prosecutor appeared for the Crown — O C 

ACCUSED SET AT LIBERTY — APPEAL ALLOWED — STORY OF RAID 
ON BIDUPORE RAILWAY STATION 

PATNA, August 18 — ^At the Patna High Court today Mr Justice Mano- 
har Lall and Mr Justice Shearer delivered judgment in an appeal on behalf 
of two persons Ramlakhan Sah and Ambika Das who were convicted by 
the Special Judge of Muzaffarpore under Section 436-149 IPC and sen- 
tenced to undergo ten years’ RI each 

The case for the prosecution was that on the 12th August, 1942, a 
large mob of about 500 persons came from Bidupore Bazar side, entered 
into Bidupore railway station building and began to break those thmgs 
which were still mtact after the attack by a mob at 12-30 pm and hustled 
the Station Master out of the office All that could be found m the pre- 
mises of the railway station was broken — ^the counter, the almirahs and 
other furniture in the booking office After bnnging kerosene oil they set 
fire to those articles — ^the fire spread to the back portion of the station 
buildmg The brake van which was kept near the goods shed was also set 
fire to and a red wagon in which the tools and implements of the crane 
were kept was also broken open and everythmg that could be found m the 
wagon was looted The Station Master ran away out of fear Thereafter 
the mob went away after completmg their crimmal acts The prosecution 
case was that the rioters attacked the railway station contmuously from 
the 12th to the 15th August, 1942 

The police sent up 17 persons for trial on the allegation that they 
along with a large number of persons raided the railway station at Bidupore 
and committed arson, noting and loot but as no evidence of identification 
was adduced against 13 persons, these were discharged and the trial pro- 
ceeded only against the remammg four accused persons mcludmg the pre- 
sent two appellants As a result of the trial two of them were convicted 
and sentenced as above 

Their Lordships observed that upon a very careful consideration of the 
evidence it was impossible for them to uphold the conviction Therefore, 
their lordships allowed the appeal, set aside the conviction and the sentence 
of the appellants and directed that they might be set at hberty at once 

PUNJAB WOMAN MLA ACQUITTED ON APPEAL 

LAHORE, July 29 — Shrnnati Shannodevi, a member of the Punjab 
Assembly, was acquitted on appeal by the Sessions Judge, who set aside the 
sentence of six months’ rigorous imprisonment conferred on her by a 
Lahore magistrate under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules for contra- 
vention of an order of the District Magistrate restraimng her from parti- 
cipatmg m processions and meetmgs It was alleged that Shrimati Shanno- 
devi had joined a traders’ procession dunng the agitation against the 
Punjab Sales Tax Act on February 21 last and addressed a crowd 

The Court disbeheved the prosecution story and held that the prosecu- 
tion might have been launched against her because she was herself actually 
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iniured in the police "lathi* charge and it was feared that she would make a 
fuss by giving publicity to the assault, dehberate or madvertant, made 
upon her, and the charge against her was therefore extremely doubtful - 
United Press 


ORDER ON NAGPUR EDITOR 

NAGPUR, September 28 — ^The CP Government have served an order 
under the Defence of India Rules on Mr A D Mam, Editor of the "Hita- 
vada% to give to Government withm three days the name and address of 
the person who gave him the news relatmg to the resignation of Mr 
J R Blair, Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, from the ICS, 
published m the "Hitavada* on August 21, 1943 — ^AP 

LUNAR ECLIPSE 

Grievances of particular Government ©facials, their resignations, dis- 
missals, supersessions, or failures to secure coveted posts, are not topics 
which we normally think proper to discuss But Government, in their own 
interests, would we suggest be wise to lift the veil of mystery surroundmg 
the recent departure from the Punjab and India of Mr E P Moon, ICS 
From the outset of war they have been loud in lamentmg the short- 
age of skilled civihan ofiBcials, whether for Secretariat duties or district 
admmistration As a result, in contrast to what was permitted durmg the 
1914-18 war, they have consistently checked the natural efforts of yotmger 
British members of the I C S to don uniform and fight The loss, m war- 
time, of reputedly able officials such as Mr Moon, in the midst of their 
career, when their value is presumably greatest, therefore, calls for re- 
mark 

A member of the ICS, we beheve, does not prematurely leave the 
Service without reference from the provmcial Government primarily con- 
cerned to the Government of India and the Secretary of State Our efforts 
to ascertam m New Delhi the accuracy of the reports reachmg us about 
the circumstances of Mr Moon’s departure have 3 rielded no result These 
reports are disqmetmg None of them, so far as we can ascertam, have 
been dissemmated by that official himself They are to the effect that last 
year, after the arrest m the Punjab of an Indian lady of distmguished 
family and attainments, and not of tender years, (Rajkuman Amrit Kaur) 
who had been a close associate of Mr Gandhi, Mr Moon wrote to a high 
official of the Punjab Government to mquire whether it was true that this 
lady, whom he knew was bemg dealt with as an inferior class prisoner, 
that he received a reply confirmmg this supposition, and contendmg that 
the origm and word-settmg of last August's disorders justified sterner 
treatment of Congress detenus than formerly, that then (very unwisely) 
he posted this letter, with critical comments written thereon, to the lady’s 
brother, who is himself a retired Government official of eminence, that 
the letter was mtercepted m mtemal censorship, and that the consequent 
fuss, and the light it threw on Mr Moon*fe future prospects m the Service, 
resulted m his resignation and departure, pensionless to Bntam 

We repeat that we have been unable to obtain verification of this story, 
except on the pomts of resignation and pensionlessness Further, we must 
make it plain that, if Government felt m the horrifying circumstances of 
last year, that emment Congressmen (and even Congress women) deserv- 
ed comparatively rough treatment, they have a measure of our sympathy 
Too much cheap martyrdom has been m the past won through privileged 
jail-gomg by the Congress hierarchy, and the passage of last August's civil 
disobedience resolution was, m our view, a shameful exhibition of mahgn- 
ance or wrongheadedness amidst world crisis fully meritmg strong counter 
measures But the subject was one leavmg permissible room for honest 
differences m shades and apphcation of opmion, particularly perhaps in 
the Punjab, a Province remote from the war-zone and relatively untroubled 
by the disorders If Mr Moon formed the views and took the actioii re- 
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ported, we cannot regard that as in itself justifying Government’s encou- 
ragement of or acquiescence in loss of his trained services We understand 
that though at times unorthodox m method and conduct, he had proved 
a conspicuously successful District Officer, and had also, a few yeais ago, 
worked witn success as Governoi’s Secretary He enjoyed, for a membei 
of the ICS, the very unusual distinction of being a Fellow of All Soul'=f 

TELL-TALE RESIGNATION 

Accordmg to the ^Hitavada’ of Nagpur, Mr J R Blair, ICS, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, has resigned from the Civil Seivice 
prematurely “for expressmg views in a private letter” It appears that 
Mr Blair, in a letter to a relative m England, made some critical remarks 
about the administration of Bengal The letter was censored and its con- 
tents were brought to the notice of the higher authorities — and Mr Blair’s 
resignation followed This is not the first instance of the kmd, two civi- 
lianb having had to resign in somewhat similai circumstances recently 
We do not think it is wise to punish officers for e>pressmg personal views 
in a private and confidential manner In any case when responsible British 
officers feel constramed to make adverse remarks on administration and 
to resign their attractive jobs rather than withdraw them and apologise 
for the action, it is clear that somethmg is seriously wrong m resignation 
concerned 

J R BLAIR’S RESIGNATION — ASSEMBLY QUESTIONS — CHIEF 
SECRETARY LEAVING CALCUTTA ON SATURDAY 

Mr J R Blair, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, whose 
resignation caused considerable sensation, is leavmg Calcutta by Bombay 
Mail on Saturday according to the rephes given by the Chief Minister, 
Kha-waja Sir Nazimuddin to questions m the Bengal Assembly on Thursday 

In reply to Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Sen, the Home Minister 
stated that m a letter dated the 18th January, 1913, Mr Blair enquired 
whether he would be permitted to retire for ‘‘personal reasons” on the 
expiry of the leave due to him The Provincial Government were inform- 
ed about the end of July that Mr Blair’s retirement on the expiry of such 
leave as might be allowed to him had been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State 


mOTERGEPTION OF LETTER 

In reply to another question. Sir Nazimuddm stated that he had it on 
authority to say that Mr Blair knew nothing about the interception of a 
letter said to have been written by him somewhere m the process of its 
despatch 

Dr Nalmaksha Sanyal Is it a fact that in the letter of his resignation, 
dated January 18th 1943, Mr Blair has complamed that he, as Chief 
Secretary, was bemg ignored on matters related to the Civil Supplies De- 
partment‘s 

Sir Nazimuddm So far as I am aware it is not correct 
Dr Sanyal What are the contents of the resignation letter^ 

Sir Nazimuddm I have not got that letter m my possession 
Dr Sanyal What is the present position regardmg his retirement** Is 
it a fact that he has been approached by the present Governor of Bengal 
to assist Higi Excellency m the discharge of his duties^ 

Sir Nazimuddm Mr Blair is leavmg Calcutta on Saturday by the 
Bombay Mail 

DISMISSAL OF AN ICS — SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA’S 

POWER QUESTIONED 

LAHORE, June 4 — division bench of the Lahore High Court consist- 
ing of Mr Justice Abdul Rashid and Mr Justice Ram Lai recorded toaay 
the statement of Mr I M Lai, late of the Indian Civil Service, and Mr 
II c voi n— G 
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Sikri, lepreseiiting the Crown, m connection with a suit filed by Mi Lai 
against his alleged illegal dismissal from the Indian Civil Service 

Ml Lai said that when he joined the service he signed a covenant 
which was binding on him as well as on the Secretary of State for Inaia 
Accordmg tti this covenant his service was to contmue during the pleasure 
of Hid Majesty the King and the defendant. Secretary of State for India, 
had no power to remove lum from service He added that the inquiry held 
agamst him was not only 'ultra vires' of the Punjab Government but that 
the order for the enquiry was made 'malafide' as he was not given the 
right to defend himself 

Mr Sikii m his statement submitted that the Secretary of State for 
India had powei under the covenant to exercise the pleasure of His Ma- 
jesty and could dismiss an I C S officer at his will He added that a proper 
enquiry wai ordered and the plamtiff had been given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to defend himself If it was found, he said, that the opportunity 
was not reasonable no redress could be obtamed m that court — P 

PROTLCTION OF GOVT PROPERTY — NEW ACT PASSED — COLLEC- 
TIVE RESPONSIBILITY OF VILLAGERS 

PATNA, August 21 — ^The Bihar Village Collective Responsibility Act, 
1943, has received the assent of the Governor and comes mto force imme- 
diately, states a Gazette notification which publishes the text of the Act 

The Act provides for "imposing on the inhabitants of certain areas 
the collective responsibihty of protectmg communications and Government 
property situated m those areas” 

District Magistrates are empowered under the Act to impose collective 
responsibility m particular areas to appomt village headmen, who will 
ail ange for village patrols for carrymg out protective duties Village head- 
men and members of village patrols are vested with the power to arrest 
per£,ons found destroymg, damaging, interrupting or obstructmg commu- 
nications or Government property 

Distiict Magistrates are also empowered to impose collective fines on. 
the inhabitants of areas found contravening the provisions of the Act 

The Act also contams penal clauses applying to village headmen or 
patrols not dischargmg their duties and also for persons obstructing head- 
men or patrols m the discharge of their duties — ^AP* 

BOMBAY CASE 

BOMBAY, August 20 — ^Declarmg that the case disclosed gross abuse of 
executive authority and afforded a remarkable illustration of the confu- 
sion that existed m this country between the executive and judicial autho- 
rity of the district magistrate, the Chief Justice, Sir John Beaumont, sitting 
with IMr Justice Rajadhyaksha at the Bombay High Court, ordered the im- 
mediate lelease of Sadashiv Shanker Rajitkar and Govmdlal N Parekh, 
two under-trial prisoners, on whose behalf ‘habeas corpus” petitions had 
been filed by their relatives 

Both accused had been detamed in prison following their arrest in 
Poona on December 3 last When the ‘habeas corpus” petitions came up 
for hearmg before their Lordships on Tuesday last, the Court directed the 
Government Pleader to pioduce all orders made m the cases and the pri- 
soneis were oidered to be produced m Court 

Dealmg with the case of Sadashiv, the Chief Justice observed that on 
February 6 last, when the magistrate remanded the man till Februaiy 20 
he had entirely ignored the provisions of section 344, Cr P C which re- 
quired him to state his reasons m writmg He had merely endorsed the 
police application with the word "yes”, which was no order in writing 
After February 20 there had been no order of remand and that made the 
accused's detention illegal The case was ultimately transferred to the 
city magistrate of Poona A month afterwards the city magistrate took 
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cogni25ance of the case The district magistrate had asked the public pro- 
secutor not to proceed with the case until investigations in another case 
had been completed The public prosecutor thereupon wrote a note to the 
city magistrate conveymg the mstnictions of the district magistrate instead 
of applying to the magistrate judicially for adjournment, as was his duty, 
m the presence of the accused or his legal advisers The city magistrate 
meekly made the order of adjournment on July 14 

It was not apparent, added the Chief Justice, whether that order was 
to be regarded as a judicial or an administrative order, but it was not 
made m the presence of the accused or his legal advisers 

The circumstances of Parekh’s case were identical 

These two men who were released by the order of the High Court 
Bombay were forthwith arrested under Rule 129 of the DI Act in the 
High Couit Buildmg and one of them filed a petition under contempt 
of Court 

TEGHBA THANA RAID CASE — ACCUSED RELEASED — HIGH 
COURTIS STRICTURES ON INVESTIGATING OFFICER 

WEDNESDAY, September 10 — Agarwala Brough J J , delivered judg- 
ment m a Criminal Appeal preferred by Taxnl Smgh, Mauji Kumar and 
Ganga against vtheir convictions under Sections 395 and 436, IPC, and 
Rule 35 of Defence of India Rules and sentence of 6 years* rigorous im- 
prisonment each by the Special Judge of Monghyr 

The prosecution case was that the appellants were members of a mob 
of about 5,000 people who raided the Teghra Thana on the 15th of August 
1942 It was further alleged that the members of the mob had looted the 
Malkhaua and set fire to the thana records and also the furniture in- 
cludmg chairs and almirah of the thana 

Their Lordships while disbehevmg the police witnesses observed that 
although the investigating ofidcer (who was also the mformant m the case) 
knew that the 6 constables who were locked up m the pohce barrack coiild 
have seen nothmg of what took place at the ofiBice of the thana, still bife 
submitted a report that these constables had proved the prosecution case 
as eye-witnesses as alleged in the first information report 

As regards the so-called mdependent witnesses (the Postmauster and 
the postal peon) their Lordships observed that the evidence of these two 
witnesses could not be held to be so reliable that the court could rely on 
their testimony Both of them failed to identify appellant Tarm Smgh, 
a respectable zammdar 

Their Lordships set aside the conviction and sentences of the appel- 
lants and ordered them to be released 

DETAINED IN JAIL ILLEGALLY — SENTENCE INVALID — PATNA 
HIGH COURT DECISION — ACCUSED ACQUITTED 

PATNA, Tuesday, August 24 — At the Patna High Court today Mr 
Justice Agarwala and Mr Justice Brough disposed of a Habeas Corpus ap- 
plication under section 491 Or P C on behalf of Kedamath Jha and six 
others who were tried and convicted along with an mcident which was 
alleged to have taken place durmg the last political disturbance m the 
Bennipattx thana This thana was raided by the mob and was badly 
damaged The appellants were sentenced by the Special Judge to undergo 
two years* RJ under sections 431 and 147 IPC 

In dehvermg the judgment their Lordships observed that the powers 
supposed to have been confferred on the learned judge under the provi- 
sions of Ordmance H of 1942 did not mdlude a power to try of^ences under 
section 431 IPC He had power under section 147 I P C but he im- 
posed no sentence under it Their Lordships observed that the appellants 
were being illegally detained in jail under an mvalid sentence In this 
view of the matter their Lordships acQLUitted the petitioners 
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"UNFORTUN4.TE» AUGUST DISTURBANCES — APPELLANTS ACQUITTED 

ALLAHABAD, June 23 — "This case arose out of tlie unfortunate dis- 
turbances which occurred all over the country in August 1942,’ observed 
his Lordship Mr Justice Mathur acquitting all the appellants who were 
convicted by the sessions 3 udge of Ghaziapur for offences under sections 
305 and 436, IPC read with Rule 35, DIR for burning and looting the 
post ofidce at Dildamagar on August 16, 1942 A report was made by the 
sub-postmaster to the sub-mspector that a mob of about 700 Congressmen 
and others with a flag and lathis suddenly came to the post ofdce com- 
pound from the station side and havmg forcibly entered the buildmg by 
breaking the front doors and lock, set fire to it after pounng three or foui 
kerosene tins which were brought from a certam store Tne post 
office staff tried to argue with them but the mob adopted a threatemng 
attitude, caught hold of the staff one by one and put them out of action 
After settmg fire to the building and lootmg the property the mob dis- 
appeared The sub-post master reported that besides the Government pro- 
perty his private box containing clothes and cash worth Rs 400 was also 
taken away He could not name any of the miscreants and even when 
the case came up before the court he was unable to identify any of the 
accused 

It was not known, his Lordship said, on what mformation the ap- 
pellants and the others who were tried with them were arrested as the S I 
who onginally investigated the case was not produced as a witness m the 
court At first they were put up before a special judge and when the Ordi- 
nance was repealed they were tried by the ordmary courts The sessions 
judge acquitted Ram Saran and Bmdhyachal and convicted Bans Narain, 
Amar Smgh and Sheo Badan These persons filed an appeal which had 
been fuHy argued by counsel for the appellants and the gentleman repre- 
sentmg the Government advocate 

The entire case rested upon the identification of the appellants by 
foxur witnesses named Shyam Rati, Gham, Ram Charittar and Sulaunan 
who were produced as eye-witnesses m the court of session It might be 
noted that no identification of these persons or of those who were acquit- 
ted was regularly held m jail These persons mcludmg two of the appel- 
lants — ^Amar Smgh and Sheo Badan — were put up for identification m 
the court-room of the special judge on May 10, 1943 Bans Naram could 
not be traced As shown m the record he was not in the jail and was re- 
ported to have been taken to the Kotwah, Ghazipur, but there too he was 
not found In this way no identiflcation proceedmgs with regard to Bans 
Naram were taken 

Of the four witnesses the sessions judge had rightly discarded the 
evidence of Shiam Rati altogether His reason was that Shiam Rati was 
not produced m the court of the special judge for the purpose of identi- 
fying the accused and therefore, any identification by him later m the 
court of session was of no value The sessions judge had discarded the 
evidence of Gham with regard to Bmdhyachal and Ram Saran, the two 
persons whom he acqmtted, as well as agamst Sheo Badan appellant But 
he had relied upon his evidence with regard to Amar Smgh and Bans 
Naram, Gham had admitted he was formerly under police surveillance 
and this very much detracted from the value of his evidence When the 
identification parade was held m the court of the special judge Gham 
admitted that he identified one Suraj Nath Smgh as Bmdhyachal, although 
he asserted that he knew the names of the five accused from before as they 
used to take part in Arya Samaj gatherings In that very identification 
paiade he could not identify Sheo Badan although he was present there 
His Lordship did not think that a witness who committed such flagrant 
mistakes was worthy of any credit He had also made a cunous statement 
that m the court of the special judge he did not name any accused but 
only identified them This meant probably that instead of mformmg the 
court that the accused were known to him from before he tried to identify 
them as a stranger but even then he made two fliagrant mistakes Sulai- 
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man also cut a sorry figure m the identification parade held before the 
special judge on May 10, 1943 Although he professed to know the accused, 
he identified Sheo Badan as Amar Singh and Amar Singh as Sheo Badan 
This really demonstrated that his statement was false and he was trying 
to identify on the strength of havmg seen the accused m the court or having 
been tutored by somebody Although the fourth witness. Ram Chanttar, 
stated in the court of the special judge that he knew Bmdhyachai from 
before he could not identify him m the parade held in the court of the 
special judge He identified Amar Smgh and Sheo Badan correctly before 
the special judge, but the fact that he was present at the arrest of Amar 
Singh very much reduced the value of his identification so far as Amar 
Smgh was concerned 

In his Lordship's opimon it was not possible on the identification of 
these witnesses to convict the appellants There could be no doubt that 
the post ofiice was burnt and looted by a mob of 700 persons, but on the 
evidence on the record it could not be said that the appellants had parti- 
cipated m that crime It was not even proved to his Lordship's satisfac- 
tion that these persons were present in the mob Had it been proved, it 
might have raised a presumption against them The appeal was m the 
result, allowed 

Messrs E V David and J S David appeared for the appellants and 
Mr Krishna Shankar, on behalf of the assistant Government advocate, 
for the Crown 


INCITING POLICE OFFICERS TO RESIGN 

PATNA, January 11 — ^Mr Justice Varma and Mr Justice Sinha dis- 
posed of today an application in revision on behalf of three persons, namely, 
Kubei Tewari, Jokhan Dubey and Tilakdhari, who were convicted under 
Rule 38(1) of the Defence of India Rules and sentenced each to undergo 
iigorous imprisonment for two and a half years and also to pay a fine of 
Rs 100 or in default of the payment of fine to undergo further rigorous 
imprisonment for six months, by a special magistrate of Sassaram Their 
appeal to the Sessions Judge of Shahabad was dismissed summarily 

The prosecution case against the petitioners is that on the 8th of 
September 1942, they addressed meetmgs at two places namely, at villages 
Balaundha and Sadokhar within the jurisdiction of Chanari pohce station, 
makmg prejudicial speeches 

The defence, on the other hand, is that the accused persons were falsely 
implicated by the Dafadar and the Choukidar of the villages aforesaid 
on account of personal animosity, and, that as a matter of fact, there 
was no meeting addressed by these persons, or by any other pertson askmg 
the people not to pay Government Revenue or Choukidan Tax or asking 
the rural pohce to resign their posts 

Then Lordships gave the accused persons benefit of doubt and directed 
their acquittal of the charge and release forthwith unless wanted m con- 
nection with any other conviction The fines if paid, was also ordered to 
be refunded 

"‘KING'S WRIT MUST BE OBEYED" — HIGH COURT'S ORDER 

ON ARMY MAJOR 

In refusmg to grant an adjournment 'sme die' to the defendant, Major 
B S James m a suit filed against him by Preezite Ltd , and another, Mr 
Justice Chagla, at the Bombay High Court observed that the grounds of 
adjournment were most extraordmary It was alleged tliat the defendant 
was prevented by orders of his Commandmg OfiScer, Major-General Alban, 
fiom attendmg to his legal affairs The plaintiffs opposed the applic^on 
on the ground that the defendant was dehberately putting off tlie hearmg 
of the smt 
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In giving judgment His Lordship said that he was prepared to show 
every indulgence to an ofiBcer who was serving his country, but His Lordship 
was not prepared to see the order of this court being flouted by any mili- 
tary authority, however high his position might be So long as the King’s 
Writ ran in this city the orders of the court must be obeyed It was clear 
from the evidence of Mr Archibald Leshe Hutson, a managmg director of 
the plaintiff company and steward of the Royal Western India Tuif Club 
that the defendant was given permission to attend the Turf Club but he 
could not be given permission to attend His Majesty’s Court to defend his 
suit Mr Hutson himself had seen the defendant with his wife on the 
Race Course on last three Saturdays running 

His Lordship gave one last chance to the defendant and adjourned the 
hearing of the suit to February 24, 1944 

Sir Jamshedji Kanga, with Mr J A Shah, instructed by Messrs Craw- 
ford Bailey & Co , appeared for the plamtifis 

Mr D B Desai, mstructed by Messrs J S Ratnagar & Co , appealed 
for the defendant 

DETENTION AFTER RELEASE ORDER — CONTEMPT OF COURT 
CHARGE — CASE AGAINST BHAGALFUR DIST MAGISTRATE 

ADJOURNED 

PATNA, February 9 — ^A PuU Bench of_ the Patna High Court today 
called for aU original orders in a contempt of court proceedmgs against 
Mr R N Lines the District Magistrate, Bhagalpur 

The case arose out of a Rule issued by Mr Justice Agarwala and Mr 
Justice Imam on January 25 last on the ‘habeas corpus’ petition of Nar- 
singhrai under Section 491 Cr PC 

The petitioner alleged that he was implicated m a series of crimes and 
the trials ended either m his acquittal or discharges, the District Judge 
ordered his release after the last case and though he furnished bail he was 
not released The apphcant further alleges &at he was then told that 
his detention was imder Rule 129D of the DIR whereupon he moved the 
High Coiurt where Mr Justice Chatterjee sitting with Mr Justice Meredith 
ordered his release Narsmghrai then learned that he was detained imder 
Rule 26(1) (B) of the same Rules 

The Advocate-General pleaded that Mr Lmes did not intend to dis- 
obey the Court’s order and he produced a note referrmg to the District 
Magistrate’s order and those of the Sub-Dmsional Officer and other local 
officers Their Lordships were not satisfied about the statement and want- 
ed some one to swear an affidavit about the truth of the statements which 
would render ham open to prosecution m case they were mcorrect 

The Advocate-General also referred to a stenographic mistake which 
crept m the order of Mr Lanes who meant Rule 129 of the DIR when it 
was typed out as Rule W Y (15B) Mr Justice Imam wanted to know if 
the Order was signed before it was typed out and the Chief Justice asked 
If It was left to the stenographer to choose the Section The Advocate- 
General submitted that care had not been shown to which Mr Justice 
Irna-yn rexiLied that no care had been shown at all Mr Justice AgarwaJla 
added that he was surprised that a District Magistrate could misunder- 
stand his powers and he called for the Provincial Governments’ Order dele- 
gatmg powers und.er the DIR to the District Magistrate 

At the Advocate-General’s request the case was adjourned until Tues- 
day next — AP 

SEARCHES UNDER MlSCONCEPllON — GOVERNMENT EXPRESS 
REGRET INCIDENT AT KHAN BAHADUR RAHMAN’S HOUSE 

MONDAY, October 11 — ^The following Press communique has been 
issued — 

The Government of Bihar desire to make known the following facts for 
general information On the night of the 12th-13th March last certam 
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liou&e searches were made in the premises of Khan Bahadur Habibur Rah- 
man at Ranchi The matter was immediately made the subject of a 
searchmg inquiry and has been very carefully exammed both by the civil 
and mihtary authorities It has been established, beyond any doubt, that 
the searches were made under a complete misconception and Government 
take this opportunity of expressmg their regret for the trouble and distress 
caused to Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman No imputation of any kmd 
rests on the reputation of the Khan Bahadur, who is known to be a loyal 
gentleman of character and position A full apology has been tendered by 
those concerned and has been accepted by the Khan Bahadur who has 
withdrawn all his claims, civil and cnmmal The mcident has therefore 
been amicably closed 

JUDGE DISBELIEVES APPROVER’S STATEMENT — 'THE EVIDENCF 
PRODUCED IS WORTEUUESS 

AGRA, June 27 — Judgment was dehvered yesterday in the Agra Con- 
spiracy Case — ^Kmg Emperor vs Pt Sri Ram Sharma and 12 others, a brief 
summary of which has already appeared in the ‘Patrika* Delivering the 
judgment, which runs to 57 foolscape tjrped pages, the Sessions Judge, 
Mr K N Wanchoo, ICS, held that accused Bala Prasad was certainly m 
possession of prejudicial leaflets and was guilty under Rule 39 (6) of the 
DIR, but the prosecution has failed to prove that the rest of the accused 
committed any offence under Section 4 of the Explosive Substances Act 
('possession of explosives and attempt to conspire to cause explosion m 
British India) or Rule 39 (6) of the DIR (possession of prejudicial matter) 

He ordered, 'T therefore find Sri Ram Sharma, Basantlal, Manoharlal, 
Ramananda Acharya, Gopi Nath, Pitambar Pant, Kamta Prasad, Vijey 
Saran alias Badam Smgh, Ram Charan, Ram Saran Smgh, Nemi Chand 
Jam and Pirbhu Dayal Bhargava accused not guilty of all the charged 
framed against them and order their acqmttal ” 

'T find Bala Prasad not guilty of the charge under Section 4 of the 
Explosive Substances Act, but I find Bala Prasad gtulty under Rule 39 (6) 
of the DIR Considermg that the leaflets are very mild type of prejudicial 
report, I sentence him to three months’ R I 

PROSECUTION CASE 

The prosecution story was that on December 6, 1942, the CID got 
information of the existence of a sabotage gang m Agra which was hiding 
in the Narahi Bhawan In the evenmg of the 7th December, 1942, a pohce 
party raided the Bhawan and recovered a Jive bomb and olJier chemicals 
Fourteen persons were arrested for the alleged possession of explosive sub- 
stances and for conspiring to cause explosion in British India 

For commitment to the Sessions, the trial of the accused was held in 
the Central Jail and the committing magistrate acquitted accused Shiv 
Charan Lai, Kaushal, while 13 others, mcludmg Mr Sn Ram Sharma, 
were committed to stand the trial m the Session Court at Agra 

Announcmg the judgment, the judge observed "The smgle assessor 
who remamed m this case was of opinion that aH the accused were not 
guilty of all the charges I agree with him, except m Bala Prasad’s case ” 

APPROVER’S EVIDENCE 

Contmumg the judge observed "After'^these charge sheets (of the ac- 
cused) had been submitted, Bhudeq Pahval was arrested on the 24th 
March, 1943 

Obviously when this case was ongmalLy prosecuted, there could be no 
idea that Bhudeo’s evidence would be available m this case and the prose- 
cution was satisfied that the remainmg evidence, besides Hhudeo’s was, 
sufiacient for their purpose It so happened that Bhudeo after his arrest 
made a confession In it he practically gave what was a history of sabotage 
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cases in his neighbourhood from August 1942, tiU the time of his arrest 
Consequently when this case started and before the lower court, Bhudeo 
was also produced as a witness” 

“In two other bomb cases, Bhudeo has been tendered pardon and has 
appeared as an approver Those two cases have also been prosecuted be- 
foie me As a matter of fact I had to withhold judgment in those two 
cases, though they were fimshed as far back as the 19th May, 1944 be- 
cause of the fact that Bhudeo was an important witness in all these three 
cases 


DAIRY NOT PROVED 

‘ It IS not impossible that a boy like Bhudeo who was at a loose end 
about the end of November or the beginnmg of December 1942 might fall 
in bad company It is remarkable that though Bhudeo had kept a dairy, 
it contains nothmg about the mcidents bfefore January, 1943 and begins 
only from January, 1943 That dairy has not been proved in this case 

“The most important part of Bhudeo’s evidence is that relating to his 
lemoving -jertam explosives from room Z 11 (the room which was locked 
and sealed by the Central Bank) on the 8th or 9th December, 1942 If that 
statement is proved to be false, I am of opmion that the whole statement 
ot Bhudeo relatmg to the incidents up to December, 1942 would fall to the 
ground If he can say or can be made to say that these explosives were 
removed by him from room Z 11 on the 8th or 9th of December, 1942, when 
no such thmg is possible, it is obvious that he is prepared to imphcate the 
accused either himself or at the mstance of others by givmg false evidence 
It is, of course, impossible that the pohce should have merely accepted the 
assurance of Bhargava that the lock was of the bank, and would not have 
seen that the lock really bore the seal of the bank I am, therefore, satis- 
fied that Bhudeo's statement that he came to the factory (the Midland 
Fruit and Vegetable Products of Mr Pirbhu Dayal Bhargava) on the 8th 
or 9th of December and Jagadish Prasad handed him over certain explo- 
sives after taking them out from room Zll is absolutely false His furthei 
statement about the explosives he had brought on that date fiom the 
factory is also false This is sufficient to shatter the whole evidence of 
Bhudeo so far as it relates to mcidents before December 1942 It shows 
that somehow or other Bhudeo was prepared to make a false statement, 
if necessary, to imphcate the accused His further statement therefore, 
about these accused cannot be beheved 

“It IS remarkable that m his confession he has nowhere*^ even men- 
tioned the name of Bala Prasad There is no indication anywhere in this 
confession that meetings attended by a large number of the accused used 
to be held in Bala Prasad’s room The present statement of Bhudeo m this 
connection is an improvement and therefore completely unreliable” 

CASE NOT SUBSTANTIATEID 

“On a careful consideration of all the prosecution witnesses evidence 
about association” the Judge further observed, “I feel that there is no 
rehable evidence to prove that all these accused used to collect at Bala 
Prasad's room and hold meetings there or that some of them used to hve 
with Bala Prasad The prosecution case is not substantiated to this end 
The evidence produced is worthless” 

Referrmg to the recovery of first-aid medicmes, ‘gaddas’, etc the Judge 
remarked “It is qmte possible that people in the factory might get in- 
jured and these thmgs might have been kept there m order to give first- 
aid to them 

“The mere fact that these four persons (Basantlal Jha, Manoharlal, 
Ramananda Acharya and Gopi Nath) were foimd in Bala Prasad’s room 
that evenmg cannot give nse to the inference that they were there in 
order to conspire to cause an explosion by means of bombs From the re- 
covery of several beddmgs the mference is possible and it may be that 
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these four persons who were arrested there along with Bala Prasad had 
been living there for sometime But that again will not necessarily prove 
that they were conspiring together to cause e3splosions m British India, 
unless there was some such conspiracy In this case there is no such evi- 
dence 


“LETTERS PROVE NOTHING” 

“Further connection between these accused is said to be proved from 
the recovery of certain letters etc from this (Z2) room The two letters 
recovered are addressed to one Rajendra Acharya, who is said to be Rama- 
nanda by the prosecution But there is evidence of this These letters, 
therefore, m my opimon pr^ove nothmg” 

Contmuing the Judge said that he was not prepared to beheve the state- 
ment of Abde All, who su^ests that one Sagar Smgh was supplying ex- 
plosives to the accused Abde All stated that on the 28th December, 1942 
(1 e after the arrested of the accused, Sagar Smgh was with Dull Chand, 
the purchaser of explosives “How Abde All remembers that Sagar Singh 
came with Dull Chand m December, 1942, is somethmg which I cannot 
understand”, observed the Judge 

The Judge held that the diary of Ramesh Chandra (son of Pt Sri 
Ram Sharma) was inadmissible in evidence “Ramesh Chandra is said 
to be m jail He should have been produced to give evidence and the diary 
corroborated,” observed the Judge 

The Judge held that the recovered leaflets which contamed items 
about (i) takmg out processions, (u) sittmg down for ‘dhama’ and (in) 
provided that “even Government servants could take part m this "wax 
of India’ were of a prejudicial nature, though of a mild type ” 

“Bala Prasad was certainly m possession of these prejudicial leports and 
IS guilty under Rule 39 (6) of the DIR” while the rest of the accused 
were not guilty of the charges framed agamst them Benefit of doubt was 
given to Pirbhu Dayal Bhargava for “it is quite possible that Bhargava 
may have no knowledge of thmgs kept by Bala Prasad,” his employee 

GOVT OFFICIAL «ALSO A SERVANT OF PUBLIC’ — STRICTURES 
AGAINST S. D O — FBO<2EIEDINGS FOB REFUSAL TO PURCHASE 
N S CERTIFICATES QUASHED 

PATNA, January 18 — ^The functions of an executive officer holdmg 
judicial lowers m relation to the prosecution of the national savmgs drive 
were the subject of severe criticism made by Mr Justice Meredith of the 
Patna High Court who passed stnctures agamst the sub-divisional officer 
of Rajmahal, Rai Saheb R Prasad, for havmg prosecuted two businessmen 
Messrs §itaram Bhartia and Benarsi Lall Bhartia, on their inability and 
refusal to purchase national savmgs certificates of the value prescribed by 
the S D O 

The petitioners alleged that they had been harassed and 'persecuted’ 
on account of their failure to invest Rs 10,000 in national savmgs certi- 
ficates which they were asked to do by the S D O while they were wiUmg 
to purchase N S certificates worth Rs 1,000 and had arranged for the 
purchase of mterest-free prize bonds worth Rs 2,000 

Subsequently, the petitioners further alleged, a criminal case was start- 
ed against them for refusmg to show records m connection with mihtary 
contractij and disclose the prices of the articles supphed to mihtary autho- 
rities, although they were secret documents A non-bailable warrant of 
arrest was also issued against the i>etitioners, one of whom was arrested, 
handcuffed and marched through the bazaar but was later released on bail 

His Lordship, quashmg the proceedmgs against the petitioners, m the 
course of his judgment observed “The learned S D O holds the title of 
Rai Setheb, an honour which he has, no doubt, earned, as a faithful and 
efficient servant of the Crown He is, however, like all judicial officers, 
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also a seivant of the public He is more than that, he is also a servant of 
an ideal— that ideal is the rule of law — a prmciple that stands above prin- 
cipalities and powers Let him not forget it” 

Proceeding his Lordship said — 

“If it IS the function of the court to pumsh wrong-doers, it is no less 
its function to guard and protect the private citizens from an arbitrary or 
illegal action on the part of the executive authorities In this country the 
magisterial courts are under the direct control of the district executive 
authorities, frequently the judicial and executive functions are combined 
in the same mdividual When he is in this responsible — some might say 
invidious — position, it is of the utmost importance that he should scrupu- 
lously avoid even the appearance of usmg the courts of legal process, not 
in protection of the subject from executive’s vagaries but to support them ” 
— Associated Press 

ARREST UNDER RULE 129 OF D I R ^^MALA FIDE’’ FOR PERSONAL 
ANIBIOSITY — DOCUMENTS KEPT BACK DELIBERATELY — 
MR JUSTICE TEJA SINGH’S JUDGMENT IN ^^HABEAS CORPUS” 

PETITION 

LAHORE, Sept 23 — ^The foUowmg are extracts from the judgment 
of Mr Justice Teja Smgh in accepting the apphcation of Bachan Smgh 
under section 491, Criminal Procedure code, praymg that Teja Smgh be 
ordered to be set at hberty forthwith or otherwise dealt with according 
to law in open court — 

This IS a petition imder section 491, Criminal Procedure Code, by 
Bachan Smgh praymg that a writ be issued for the release of one Teja 
Smgh, son of Bakhshish Smgh of Bhucho Khurd The petitioner’s allega- 
tion ‘inter alia’ were that the said Teja Smgh had reason to annoy, and 
incur the displeasure of Chaudhri Ishar Smgh, Sub-Inspector and Mimshi 
Makhan Smgh, Head Constable of Nathana, a police station m the district 
of Ferozepore, and for this reason he was illegally arrested on the July 1, 
1944, and was bemg detained at some unknown place The position taken 
up by the Crown is that Teja Smgh was arrested under the orders of Saidai 
Bahai Smgh, District Inspector of Pohce, stationed at Giddarbaha under 
Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules and this court has no jurisdiction 
to order his release 

The Crown put m affidavits of S Bahai Smgh, District Inspector of 
Pohce, Chaudhri Ishar Singh, House Station Officer, Nathana Pohce Station, 
A S I Makhan Smgh of Police Station Mamdot, previously Head Con- 
stable, Nathana Pohce Station, and foot constable IGian Bahadur of Na- 
thana Pohce Station It was mentioned m para 4 of S Bahai Singh’s 
affidavit that the arrest of Teja Smgh was effected by the Sub-Inspector 
‘bona fide’ under his orders as Ilaqa Officer and that “the Inspector had re- 
hable mformation for some time previously that Teja Smgh was consist- 
antly actmg m a manner prejudicial to pubhc safety and to the efficient 
prosecution of the war, by dehberately sidmg m various ways the outlaw 
element m their activities calculated to spread lawlessness and terror m 
the naqa of Pohce Station Nathana and the adjommg territories of the 
native states” It was further mentioned m the affidavit that the arrest 
was effected at a stage when it was found that the aforesaid' activities of 
Teja Smgh could not otherwise be checked To the same effect was para- 
graph 9 of Ch Ishar Smgh’s affidavit But paragraph 9 of that affidavit 
proceeded as below — 

“I have no knowledge about the family connections of the defendant 
It IS admitted that Teja Smgh has not taken part m any political activities 
or anti-Government movement but his conduct for which he was arrested 
was definitely of a nature prejudicial to the pubhc safety and efficient 
prosecution of the war” 
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COURT’S JURISDICTION 

The provision of law, according to the Crown, affects the jurisdiction 
of this court to interfere with an order passed by a competent authority 
under the Defence of India Act Section 16 says “(1) No order made in 
exercise of and power conferred by or under this act shall be called m 
question in any court (2) where an order purports to have been made and 
signed by any authority in exercise of any power conferred by or unde^r 
this Act, a court shall within the meaning of the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, presume that such order was so made by that authority” It has, 
however, been held by a full Bench of this court m '^Lahore Electric Sup- 
ply Co, Ltd V Province of Punjab (AIR 1943 Lah 41) that the couit 
can interfere if it is satisfied either that the order under the Act is ultra 
vires or that the ordei was not made ‘Bona fide’ but for some collateral 
object In holdmg that if an order under the Defence of India Act is not 
‘bona fide’ section 16 cannot be a bar to the court dealmg with the matter. 
Young C J , who delivered the judgment of the full Bench, /rtehed upon the 
followmg observation of Lord Thankerton m ILR (1940) Madras 599 at 
para 614 — 

“It IS settled law that the exclusion of the jurisdiction of the Civil 
courts IS not to be readily inferred, but that such exclusion must either be 
exphcitly expressed or clearly implied” 

He also quoted the followmg words of Lord Reading m (1915) 2KB 
742 at P 749 — 

“If we are of opmion that the powers were bemg misused, we should be 
able to deal with the matter In other \^rds if it was clear that an act 
was done by the executive with the mtention of misusing those powers 
this court would have jurisdiction to deal with the matter ” 

The Lahore Electric Supply Co ’s case was recently followed by another 
Bench consisting of Harries C J , and Mahajan J , in S Dilbagh Singh v 
Emperor (AIR 1944 Lah 373) That was a case m which Dilbagh Singh 
and others had first been arrested by the Pohce under section 420 Indian 
Penal Code and were then detained under rule 129 of the Defence of 
India Rules It was held that to use Rule 129 for some entirely different 
purpose, wholly unconnected with the security of the State or the efidcient 
prosecution of the war is a misuse of the powers given by that rule and 
an order passed for such purpose cannot be said to be an order under Rule 
129 The following passage appearmg in the judgment of the learned 
Chief Justice may be quoted with advantage 

“I» my judgment there has in this case been an abuse of the powers 
conferred on the pohce under 129 and I am bound to hold that the orders 
purportmg to have been passed under Rule 129, Defence of India Rules in 
this case are not orders made under that Rule That bemg the case the 
orders can be questioned in this court and such orders m my judgment 
afford no justification whatsoever for the detention of these men ” 

“In face of this clear exposition of law by a Full Bench and a Divi- 
sion Bench of this court, by which I am bound, it is unnecessary to refeir 
to the decisions of the other High Courts” 

PETITIONER’S ALIEGATIONS 

Bachan Smgh, petitioner is a collateral of Teja Smgh The petitioner’s 
allegations were that on or about the March 29, 1944 he caught one Jaila 
in his field while he was cuttmg and stealing some gram plants and took 
hiTYi to the ‘sath’ of his village and then to the police station Kartar 
Smgh and two other Lambardars, and a few other persons accompanied 
him They reached the pohce station m the mght and apprised the Head 
Constable of what had happened, but he did not take any notice of them 
Accordmgly he and his companions went back to the village and took 
Jaila to the Police Station agam on the fqUowmg day Then they met 
Sub-Inq?ector and narrated the whole story to him They also told the 
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Sdb-Inspectoi that they had visited the Thana during the night also but 
had to go back because of the Head Constable’s attitude The Sub-Inspec- 
tor, instead of hstening to their complaint had Bachan Smgh shoe beaten 
and then arrested hun under section 325 and 342 Though the offences 
\iere bailable and Bechan Singh was prepared to offer bail, he was kept m 
the lock-up and was challaned It was ultimately the 1st Class Magis- 
trate at Gidder Baha who released him on bail The case ultimately failed 
and Bachan Singh was acquitted On April 6, Bachan Smgh addressed 
t-ie application Ex-P W2-1 to the Commissioner, Jullunder complammg 
against the Sub-Inspector and the Head Constable On the 7th he sent 
tsiegrams to the Supermtendent of Police and the Deputy Commissioner, 
Ferozejjore, and the DIG Pohce JuUundur These were directed against 
tne entire police of Nathana Bachan Smgh had stated before me that 
Teja Smgh was all along helpmg him and was with him when he sent ap- 
plications and the telegrams On April 27, Teja Smgh himself addressed 
an application to the Deputy Commissioner, Perozepore, wherein he com- 
plained about the conduct of the Sub-Inspector Nathana (Ch Ishar 
Smgh) and the treatment that he had meted out to Bachan Smgh The 
same day, Te 3 a Smgh, addressed a similar apphcation to the DIG Police 
Jullunder Thereafter Bachan Smgh addressed another apphcation to 
the Superintendent of Pohce, Ferozepore on May 1, and to the 1st Class 
Magistiate at Giddarbaha on the 4tn Teja Smgh too addressed the applica- 
tions, one to the Supermtendent of Ferozepore and the other to the De- 
puty Commissioner, Ferozepore 

Since very serious allegation of oppression, high-handedness and illegal 
acts weie made m the apphcations and the telegrams against the entire 
Nathana Pohce and particularly Ch Ishar Smgh Sub-Inspector, there can 
be no denymg the fact that the Sub-Inspector must have been much an- 
noyed with Bachan Smgh and Teja Smgh both and it is only natural that 
he must have harboured a grudge agamst them The probability is that 
his leehngs towards Teja Smgh were more bitter than those towards Ba- 
chan Smgh, because he must have considered that whereas Bachan Smgh 
was personally concerned in the matter Teja Smgh was mterloper and got 
himself m the matter gratmtously 

NO WRITTEN ORDERS 

The learned counsel for the Crown did not deny that the relations bet- 
ween Teja Smgh and Sub-Inspector Oh Issar Smgh were stramed What 
he, however, urged was that it wb.s not for this reason that action was 
taken agamst Teja Smgh and in support of his argument he stressed (1) 
that the orders for Teja Smgh^s arrest were made not by the Sub- 
Inspector but by S Bahai Smgh, District Inspector of Pohce and (2) there 
VfUS abundant material before the pohce on the strength which it was be- 
lieved that he was a dangerous character and a menace to ttie peace of 
the Ilaqa No doubt we have before us not only S Bahai Smgh’s af&davit 
but also his sworn statement that he ordered the Sub-Inspector to effect 
Teja Smgh’s anest, but after weighmg both his afiddavit and the state- 
ment and the other evidence on record I am afraid it is not possible for 
me to hold that responsibihty for Teja Smgh's arrest, did not rest with 
Sub-Inspector Ishar Smgh The most significant thmg is that no written 
orders either of the Sub-Inspector or of the Inspector, is forthcommg It 
is common case of the parties that the arrest took place on July 1 Some 
sort of order must have been passed by the Officer effecting the arrest 
Ac least a note must have been made of the factum of the arrest Then an 
entry must also have made m 'roznamcha’ of the pohce station where Teja 
Smgh was detained after arrest But none of them has been produced m 
coui^* 

DELIBERATELY KEPT BACK 

Under sub-rule (2) of rule 129 it is the duty of an Officer who makes 
an arrest m pursuance of sub-rule (1) to report the fact of such arrest 
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forthwith to the Provincial Government Evidently, therefore the Sub- 
Inspectoi must have made a report to the Inspector so that the latter might 
in his turn submit report to the Supermtendent of Police That report 
has also been withheld Mr Nand Lai Salooja Counsel for the Crown pro- 
duced foi my inspection the report made by the Inspector This is dated 
July 3, but was despatched to the Superintendent of Police on the 5th, 
and all that is mentioned in that report is that Teja Singh had been ar- 
lested and not that he had been arrested by the Sub-Inspector under the 
orders of the Inspector This viewed in the light of the fact that othei 
documents relatmg to the arrest have been deliberately kept back fiom 
the court entitles me to raise the presumption that if produced they would 
have comradicted the statement of the Sub-Inspector and the Inspectoi 
and would have shown that the inspector made himself responsible foi "-tie 
ariest with a view to shield the Sub-Inspector 

It was argued by the learned counsel for the Crown that in oider to 
find out whether there is a reasonable suspicion ]ustif 3 nng the arrest ofi a 
person undei Rule 129, the Court must accept the opmion of the Ofdcer 
efCectmg the arrest and cannot import mto the matter its own opmion 
I agree with the learned counsel to this extent that if it is shown that theie 
was some material on the strength of which the Officer effectmg the arrest 
could base his suspicion and there is no evidence of 'mala fide’, the Court 
would hold that Rule 129 apphes and that the suspicion was reasonable and 
it would refuse to determine whether the material was or was not suffi- 
cient foi the suspicion Where, however, the allegation is that there was 
no material at all and, consquently, there was no scope for any kind of 
suspicion, reasonable or unreasonable, the Court is bound to hold that the 
case does not come within the scope of Rule 129 and the arrest is made 
'mala fide’ This must needs be the view in a case like the present, where 
there is positive evidence ofJ unmistakable character to prove that the per- 
son arrested has had the misfortune of having seriously offended the officei 
who ?i rested him 

To sum up, my findings are — 

FINDINGS 

(1) That the arrest m this case was made by Sub-Inspectoi Isuai 
Singh, 

(2) That there was no material on the strength of which the Sub- 
Inspector, or for the matter of that any pohce officer could suspect that 
the pnsonei (Teja Smgh) had acted or was actmg or was about to act in 
a manner, prejudicial to the public safety or the efficient prosecution of 
the war ecc 

(3) That the real reason of the arrest was that the prisoner had been 
making complamts against the said Sub-Inspector and the police of his 
Thana, and 

(4) That the arrest was 'mala fide’ and was not covered by Rule 129 
Defence of India Rules 

In the result, I order that the prisoner (Teja Smgh son of Bakhshish 
Singh of Bhucho Khurd) be released forthwith 

JUDICIARY AND MIUTABY 

From Honolulu comes the news of a Homeric clash between the judi- 
ciary and the military A judge of the Hawaiian Federal Court issued a 
writ of 'Habeas Corpus’ callmg upon the Mihtary Governor to produce 
before the court two German-American mtemees This the Governor re- 
fused to do, contendmg that the court had no jurisdiction as Hawau was 
a theatre of war m which the decision of the military commander as to 
what was necessary for military purposes and for the safely of the State 
was conclusive The judge promptly fined the contumacious commander 
5,000 dollars for contempt of court, and the matter is stated 1|o have gone 
before a higher tribunal We are famihar in India with conflicts of au- 
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thoiity between the judiciary and the executive This very healthy con- 
stitutional exeicise commenced with the establishment of the Supreme 
Court in Bengal, and Warren Hastings had many an exhilarating duel 
with Elijah Impey, the first Chief Justice Apart from the natural hostility 
between these two potent limbs of a civilised constitution, in the pictur- 
esque days of “John Company’' the antagonism was aggravated by the fact 
that, while the Government was the government of the Company, the 
judges were the judges of His Britannic Majesty However, the mihtary has 
larely taken a hand in this hvely game either in this country or m Great 
Biitam, for the simple reason that so long as the civil government func- 
tions the military cannot mterfere with the law of the land 

NOTICES SERVED ON PUNJAB POLICE — PABDIVALA ARREST ECHO 

LAHORE, December 17 — On an apphcation moved by Mr K M Munshi 
on behalf of Mr H R Pardiwala, Barrister of Bombay, a Division Bench of 
tne Lahore High Court, consisting of the Chief Justice and Justice Sir 
Abdur Rahman issued notices today to the Deputy Inspector Geneial of 
Pohce (CID ) the Punjab, the Supermtendent of Pohce (CID ) and a sub- 
iispector of police directing them to show cause why they should not be 
dealt with for contempt of court 

It was submitted in the petition that when Mr Pardivala, who came to 
Lahoie m connection with the 'habeas corpus' application of Mr Jai Pra- 
kash Naram, was arrested on November 9, and was confined m the Lahore 
Fort, he handed ovei to a C I D sub-inspector an application addressed to 
the High Court agamst his arrest and two letters, one to the Advocate- 
General, the Punjab, and the other to the Advocate-General, Bombay, 
wirh a covermg letter to the Deputy Inspector General of Police, CID, 
Lahore, requesting him to forward them without delay to their respective 
addresses After his release the petitioner learnt that his application ad- 
dressed from the jail had not yet been forwarded by the Iiahore police to 
the court noi to the Advocate-Generals of Lahore and Bombay He further 
submitted that by arrestmg him and mterfermg with him the pohce Jtiad 
sought to and did brmg mto ridicule and contempt the admmistration ot 
justice and flout the authonty and digmty of this court 

ARP WARDEN ACQUITTED — CHARGE OF INCITING DISAFFECTION 
AMONG PUBLIC SERVANTS 

BURDWAN, January 19 — ^A pleader and ex-ARP Warden, Mr Bishnu- 
pada Hazra of Burdwan who was convicted under the D I Rules by the 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Burdwan m December last and sentenced to 
imprisonment till the rismg of the Court and also to pay a fine of Rs 500 
m default to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 3 months, has been ac- 
quitted by the District and Sessions Judge, Mr K C Das-Gupta 

The prosecution case was that the appellant, who was a paid ARP 
Warden resigned his office during the disturbances foUowmg the Congress 
resolution of August 1942 In his letter of resignation, addressed to the 
ARP Controller the appellant expressed his q^osition to the policy of 
the Government with regard to the Congress movement, and submitted that 
in sympathy with the movement he wished to sever his connection with 
the ARP Organisation and, therefore m reply to a cqmmunication from 
the ARP Controller on the matter, he wrote another letter in the closmg 
paragraph of which he stated 

“With these words I beg to bid adieu, with the only one expectation 
in my heart, that could you and the District Magistrate, before whom you 
like to place the matter, have followed suit” 

The prosecution contended that the two letters were direct mcitement 
to disaffection among public servants, or calculated to prejudice the per- 
formance of their duties by such public servants as the District Magistrate 
and the ARP Controller, and as such the accused had committed an of- 
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fence under the Defence of, India Rules The Sub-Divisional Magistrate 
accepted the contention and convicted and sentenced the accused as stated 

On appeal, the District Judge set aside the conviction and the 
sentence passed by the lower Court, and has ordered to set the accused 
free and refund the fine, if realised 

In delivering judgment, the District Judge remarked ‘T am unable to 
agree with the learned Magistrate that there was the least hkehhood of 
either the District Magistrate, or the ARP Controller being mduced to 
fail in the performance of their duties by reason of this ill-mannered 
effusion, nor can I beheve that the writei himself mtended any such effect ’ 
He added that certam portions of the last letteir were r^thmg else than 
filthy abuse hurled on men of position No language was too strong for such 
conduct, but, ‘‘however much one may condemn his conduct, the letter can- 
not be classed as a prejudicial report — ^an mcitement to prejudicial acts 
within Rule 34 (6) (B) (C) of the DI Rules, merely because the act is 
morally reprehensible, mean and unjustified” — ^AP 

CLUMSY 

An interesting judgment was announced recently by the Chief Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes m Calcutta m the case filed by the All-India 
Spmners' Association agamst the Government of Bengal The facts of the 
case briefly are The AT S A of Bombay had, amongst many other branches 
in Bengal, one at College Street Market m Calcutta This, a shop, was 
searched and locked up by the pohce on October 11, 1942, the properties 
in the shop remammg in pohce custody No further action was taken 
until Maich 4, 1943 — ^roughly a period of five months — when a notification 
was issued declarmg the Bengal Branch of the AIS A unlawful under Sec- 
tion 16 (1) of the Crimmal Law Amendment Act of 1908 and the shop was 
declared unlawful under Section 17A (1) of the same Act A list of articles 
m the premises was made by the pohce and the usual notice issued for 
claimants to make representations for claiming them Representations 
were made by the Board of Trustees of the AIS A, the Corporation of 
Calcutta and others The learned Chief Judge dwelt in detail on the issue, 
amongst others, whether the articles m the shop were or might be used 
for purposes of an unlawful association, and was pleased to observe that 
there was “not an iota of evidence to support it”, charactensmg it as “not 
only untenable but preposterous” contention made on behalf of the 
Government of Bengal that those articles were or might be so used It 
was further contended that if the articles — ^homespun cotton clothes, silks 
and woollens — ^were incapable of bemg unlawfully used, the money realised 
by the sale of these might be so used and that m Sub-section (2) of Sec- 
tion 17 (B) of the above-mentioned Act the words “any articles specified m 
the hst” should be understood to ‘mclude* the words “their equivalent in 
money ” The learned Chief Judge Sound that neither language nor imagi- 
nation could be so lengthily stretched as to mean what the Sub-section 
did not and could not mean He mentioned it as “a cunous fact” that 
havmg kept the shop with its contents locked up and its busmess neces- 
sarily closed for so many months the Government should nov» advance the 
plea that the goods were or might be used for an unlawful association* 

The AIS A have, therefore, been entitled to the posession of their 
goods in the College Street Market shop, but not without a lot of trouble 
This orgamsation, which has nothing to do with pohtics but confines itself 
to the promotion of village mdustnes, particularly hand-spinning and 
hand-weavmg, had no less than 32 centres throughout Bengal Twenty- 
eight of these, mostly producmg centres, were locked up by the pohce m 
October, 1942, and subsequently 17 of the latter were declared unlawful 
under the Cr L A Act The pohce took over the custody of the properties 
at these centres but the procedure of mvitmg claims, as contemplated 
under the Act, was adopted so far as we know, in 11 centres No mlorma- 
tion IS available about the other six centres Eleven more centres have 
remained sealed up for 18 months now without the Government either 
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declaring them unlawful or returnmg them to their owners It is in- 
teresting to note that two centres m Bankura distiict, one at Sonamukh 
and the other at Bihar juna, were declared unlawful as office of the “All 
India Congress Commitee” and that the properties therein declaied for- 
feited by order of the District Magistrate who not only put tnem under 
auction but also recorded bids before notifymg the clamiants to make re- 
presentations Here, too, the Magistrate found that there was nothing to 
show that the belongings therein “were either used oi are likely to be 
used by the A -I C C or any other unlawful association' and ordered the 
leturn of the articles seized 

It IS difficult to understand what the policy of the GovemnAent is — 
if there is any policy at all — ^behmd its clumsy and tortoise-hke action to 
reward to the A IS A We are not at present commenting on the right- 
ness or wrongness of these searches and lockings-up The giound cited for 
the action taken m respect of the Bankura centres, to which we have 
already referred, shows that Authority at jdrst sight took the A I S A and 
the A -I C C to be identical bodies It is, however, nardly creditable for 
authority that it should take nearly a year to discover that the one had 
nothmg to do with the other The only effect achieved is that a flounshmg 
and rapidly developmg home industry that provided empoyment to thou- 
sands of villagers and that would have considerably helped the efforts at 
lehabihtation and stabihsation now being made after last year's cata- 
strophe has been totally disorganised and virtually killed One would na- 
turally like to know what the Government of Bengal has to say about its 
curious procedure in connection with the AISA’s production and distri- 
bution centres We for one would like nothing better than to have the 
Government consider seriously whether the present conditions in the pro- 
vince do not call for a definite change of pohcy regardmg village mdus- 
tries, whether they do not call for an all-out encouragement of these and 
whether the A IS A should not be allowed to take their accustomed part 
in securing the welfare of the rural masses together with other orgamfea- 
tions, of similar character by finding for them avenues of employment and 
increased income 

POLICE OFFICER'S APPEAL AGAINST CONVICTION 

The hearing was resumed on Pnday before a Special Bench of the 
Calcutta High Court, consistmg of the Chief Justice, Mr Justice Khundkar 
and Mr Justice Lodge, of the rule obtamed by Mr R C Pollard, Superm- 
tendent of Police of Murshidabad, against his conviction under Section 
355 I P C and a fine of Rs 200 by a magistrate of Berhampore (previously 
reported m “The Statesman”) 

The Chief Justice inquired of the Standmg Coimsel why the Govern- 
ment had not yet produced in court orignals of the correspondence that 
had passed between the District Magistrate of Murshidabad and the sub- 
divisional magistrates of Lalbag and Berhampore connected with the 
Jiagunge rice lootmg case and Mr Pollard His Lordship expressed his 
surprise that the Government was delaymg in producmg these letters 
(copies of which were produced on Wednesday, when His Lordship direct- 
ed the production of the origmals) 

The Standing Counsel (Mr J N Majumdar) said that the originals 
were with the Commissioner He could not say if the Commissioner was 
in Calcutta He had intimated to the proper authorities yesterday at 
2pm that the Chief Justice wanted the ongmal letters to be produced in 
court If his ^rdship wanted, Coimsel could make immediate mquiries 

The Chief Justice observed that it was a very serious matter The 
Commissioner took away all the papers (connected with the Jiagunge rice 
lootmg case) from Mr Chatterjee (the District Magistrate of Murshida- 
bad) some time ago 

The Standmg Counsel said that he could assure his Lordi^p that the 
Government had no intention of withholding those papers Eveiy en- 
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deavour was being made to produce them Counsel did not meet the Com- 
missioner himself in this connection but he had followed the usual channel 

The Chief Justice gave the Standmg Counsel permission to leave the 
Court and make mquiries of the Government immediately about this mattei 

Mr Suresh Chandra Taluqdar, continuing his argument on behalf of 
the complamant said that the records of the case did not show that the 
accused had not got a fair trial 

The Chief Justice observed that as a result of the letter of Mr Pazlul 
Huq to the District Magistrate of Murshidabad m the Jiagunge rice loot- 
ing case the wish of Mr Fazlul Huq was comphed with and that case was 
held up till Mr Fazlul Huq had gone through the papers Then there 
were further instructions m another letter What could have been the 
impression of Mr Pollard’ He might have thought that he would not ger a 
fair trial 

Mr Taiuqdai submitted that what happened m the Jiagunge rice 
lootmg case and the letters that passed between Mr Fazlul Huq and the 
District Magistrate had nothmg to do with the present case Then Lord- 
ship® had issued a rule m that case which was therefore sub judice and 
so these letters could not be referred to m the present case and they were 
also irrelevant His chent should not be put rtnder the "shadow of any 
prejudice that might have been created m that case’' Simply because the 
magistrate m the present was subordmate to Mr Chatterjee, the District 
Magistrate, it did not follow that he was influenced against Mr Pollard 
There was no evidence of any such prejudice 

Mr Justice Khundkar observed that there appeared to be an emer- 
gency with which Mr Pollard had to deal and with a hostile crowd The 
complamant at the mouaent entered the compound He was asked to go 
away but he refused Upon this the hostile crowd shouted and encouraged 
the complamant and threw stones The arrested persons were in police 
custody There was annoyance, violence and disorder Would not all this 
make some difference’ 

Mr Taluqdar said that the complainant was a pleader He was in his 
robes He communicated his mission which was known to Mr Pollard 
The facts "stultified” all the circumstances pomted out by Mr Justice 
Khundkar Further, the accused fisted and kicked the complamant for 
which there was no justification He did something in opposition to law, 
and "ofidcial capacity” could not protect him 

The Standing Counsel for the Crown said that a wide and liberal con- 
struction ought to be put on Section 197 Or P C The sanction of the 
Government should have been obtamed before instituting the present pro- 
ceedings It appeared from the judgment of the Sessions Judge that Mr 
Pollard had been actmg m his official capacity though he was hasty and 
not cool 

Mr Carden Noad, m reply, said that it was for the court, if the ques- 
tion was raised in that court that the accused might have committed an 
offence while actmg m the discharge of his duty as a public servant, to 
satisfy itself by prima facie mquiry for the purpose of deciding whether 
Section 197 was to be applied or not The court could not wait till the end 
of the whole trial to decide the pomt 

The Standmg Counsel said that he had now the documents (m origi- 
nals) in his possession He would go through them and after finding out 
the relevant ones would produce them 

The hearmg had not concluded when the court rose 

The Magistrate added m his letter to Mr Huq that ttie strictures against 
the SDO and ttie superior officers were unjustified He (the District 
Magistrate) proposed to tell the Supermtendent of Police that the case m 
question was adjourned at the instance of Mr Huq m order that he might 
have an opportimity of gomg through the papers of the case 

H C Vol II— H 
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The next letter written by Mr Huq from Calcutta, dated Octobei 28, 
1942, addressed the District Magistrate as “My dear Chatterji” in which 
he mtrouced to him Mr Syed Badruddoja, ML A, secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Coalition Party In that letter Mr Huq. wrote ■“There is one par- 
ticulai matter regardmg which he (Mr Badruddoja) wiH speak to you, 
and I hope you will hear him fully and help him to the best possible ex- 
tent I am referring to the case with regard to which that ‘Imperial 
Ofdcer’ has made those stupid remarks and objectionable comments You 
have done well to tell him that it was I who is responsible for the step that 
has been taken I have told the I G of Pohce everjrthing, and let us hope 
that when the time comes, I wiU be able to give him a good ducking 

“I do not wish to say much in detail, because Mr Badruddoja will be 
able to put our case completely before you I trust you are keeping well 
My Bijoya greetings to you” 

The next letter, writter by Mr Huq to the District Magistrate, was 
dated Jgovember 3, 1942 and marked “personal and confidential” In it he 
said 

“I am again sending Mr Syed Badruddoja to you I am told that the 
S P is adopting most autocratic methods in order to brmg about the con- 
viction of the accused The police are at liberty to collect as much evi- 
oence as possible m support of the charges, but this must be done legiti- 
mately, and dishonest attempts to pile up facts and circumstances against 
the accused must be severely condenmed In the case of this particular 
ofidcer, nothing seems to be strange, I will not say much about him because 
all his doings may form the subject matter of Departmental proceedings 
I am somewhat concerned about the manner m which he is alleged to be 
persecutmg the accused m this case This should not be allowed The 
S D O should assert himself and not yield to threats After all, the S P is 
not the Government, nor is the SP the repository of aU power So long 
as the 8 D O does his duties honestly and uprightly, he has got nothmg 
to fear As a matter of fact, if he thmks that the evidence does not justify 
commitments and that the facts and the circumstances justify discharge 
of the accused, he should not hesitate to do so, because of the conse- 
quences which his orders might have on the SP I can give him this 
assurance through you that the Government will stand by him and sup- 
port him in what he does I have asked Mr Syed Badruddoja to explam to 
you what I would very much wish to see should be done I do niot like to 
put those thmgs on paper 

This letter is meant for you only and I hope you will destroy it after 
perusal ” 

Mr Carden Noad (for the petitioner) then placed before the couit 
the petition which stated that the SDO who tried the Jiaganj rice loot- 
ing case as a i^ecial magistrate was throughout the trymg magistrate 
in the case against the petitioner, which was decided on January 5, 1943, 
and that on January 7 last the petitioner had stated to various ofiBlcers 
of the Government mcludmg the Additional Chief Secretary, Mr Porter, 
that the then Chief Minister had used his infiuence-4o secure the peti- 
tioner's conviction 

The hearmg had not concluded when the Court rose for the day 

CONGRESSMAN ACQUITTED — '‘POLICE PADDING” — MAGISTRATE 
DISBELIEVES ‘‘EinS-WlTNESSES” 

DELHI, May 12 — may say at once, therefore, that I entirely dis- 
beheve Paridudm and Rattan Singh and I am constramed to remark that 
their mclusion as eye-witnesses is nothmg short of pohce padding which 
IS most regrettable " Thus observed Mr Disney, Section 30, Magistrate, 
Delhi, while acqiuttmg Mr Surrender: Nath Jauhar, a prominent Con- 
gressman of Delhi, and five others, who were bemg tried under Section 
225B/149 and 322/149, IPC 

The prosecution story is that on the 17th August, 1942, R S Lala 
Gopal Das, the then Additional Supermtendent of Police (CID) Delhi, 
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received instructions from Mr Mellor, S P , C I D , to arrest Mr Surender 
Nath Jauhar under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules The Addi- 
tional Supermtendent, Police, accompanied by S I Bhagwan Das, went in 
a car to Mehrauh on Babar Road, where a house of Mr Jauhar was under 
construction Mr Jauhar was ahghtmg from his car when the two officers 
caught him On an alarm raised by Mr Jauhar, 8 or 9 persons workmg at 
his house came there and, it is alleged, assaulted the two officers Mr 
Jauhar was rescued and he drove away towards Delhi The police officers 
pursued Mr Jauhar in their car When Mr Jauhar entered his house m 
Central Lane, Inspector Sita Ram and Assistant Sub-Inspector Rashidul 
Hasan who were present there, on an order from R S Gopal Das, arrested 
Mr Jauhar 

The defence story is, that when the two officers reached the house 
undei construction, they were unlmown to Mr Jauhar S I Bhagwan Das 
drew his revolver and levelling it at Mr Jauhar's chest demanded ‘ Hands 
Up ” In the meantime, R S Gopal Das, addressing the S I said “Shoot 
him, shoot him Why don’t you shoot him ” On this Mr Jauhar caught 
the revolver and grappled with the S I , knockmg him down R S Gopal 
Das, who was armed with a "danda’, began beatmg Mr Jauhar In his 
effort to release Mr Jauhar’s grip on the pistol, the S I bit Mr Jauhar’s 
hand, who succeeded m wrestmg away the pistol from the S I In this 
interval, three of Mr Jauhar’s men arrived on the spot Thereafter R S 
Gopal Das asked for “armistice” and the parties begfan to pad It was 
further alleged by the defence that R S Gopal Das apologised for having 
behaved in that manner and begged with folded hands the return of the 
pistol It was decided that if the pistol was returned, Mr Jauhai would 
ne allowed to go to his house and after that he would be arrested The 
pistol was returned When they all reached the Central Lane, the police 
officers, on the alleged pretext of a crowd beginning to collect, arrested 
Mr Jauhar and drove him away to the pohce station 

Two eye-witnesses, Ratan Smgh, Lambardar and Fandudm, were pro- 
duced by the prosecution About these witnesses the learned Magistrate 
remarked “To me it appears highly suspicious that these two witnesses 
are mtimately known to each other and one of them, namely Ratan Smgh, 
also knowmg both the pohce officers, should have by chance arrived on 
the spot at the critical moment of the assault on his two pohce officers 
Apart from this, however, the reasons given by these two witnesses for 
their presence on that particular day are not only unsatisfactory but m 
the case of Fandudm most discrepant and contrary I may say at once, 
therefore, that I entirely disbelieve these two witnesses and am constram- 
ed to remark that their mclusion as eye-witnesses is nothmg short of 
pohce paddmg which is most regrettable” 

Discussing the evidence of the two pohce officers, the magistrate 
writes — “I see no reason to discredit R S Gopal Das and S I Bhagwan 
Das Jam on this pomt At the same time, I have not sufficient matenal 
on record to discredit the defence witnesses who depose to the contrary 
Neither R S Gopal Das nor the S I were m uniform They did not have 
any warrant for Mr Jauhar 's arrest I must give the accused the benefit 
of doubt and hold that their resistance to Mr Jauhar’s arrest was merely 
resistance to two persons laymg hold of Mr Jauhar and caimot be c(^n- 
sidered as a resistance to legal apprehension 

CONTEMPT CHARGE AGAINST S P — CASE IN HIGH COURT 

LAHORE, April 4 — ^In pursuance of a ‘rule nisf issued by the I^ore 
High Court to show cause why he should not be dealt with for contempt 
of court, Mr J M Dean, Supermtendent of Police, Sheikhupura, appeared 
today before Mr Justice Mohammad Munir 

The rule was issued followmg a petition by Pandit Amar Nath alleging 
that Mr Dean had expressed surprise at the judgment of Mr Justice 
Mohammad Mumr releasmg his son Kewal Kishen on bail 
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The facts of the case were that Kewal Kishen was arrested undei 
Section 366, I P C and released on bail by a Magistrate He was re-arrest- 
ed by the Police Kewal Kishen s father put in a petition m the High 
Court that his son’s re-arrest and confinement was illegal Mr Justice 
Mohammad Munir accepted the petition and ordered that Kewal Kishen be 
released on bail 

Pandit Amar Nath filed a complamt against the Sub-Inspector of 
Police, who was responsible for illegal arrest of his son This complaint 
was referred to by the District Magistrate for report to Mr Dean, Superin- 
tendent of Pohce, who expressed surprise in writmg over the judgment 
of the High Court 

Syed Ghulam Haider Shah, Advocate of Sheikhupura, appeared for 
the petitioner Mr Saleem, Advocate-General, represented Mr Dean 

Mr Dean, m his affidavit, said that he did not mean any disrespect 
to the court 

Mr Saleem submitted that it was an unfortunate expression, but Mr 
Dean had stated m court that he did not mean any disrespect to court 

At this stage Mr Justice Mohammad Munir put certam questions and 
Mr Dean stated that he was not responsible for ordering the re-srrest of 
Kewal Kishen The accused was arrested by Sub-Inspector Sajwal Khan in 
the ordmary course after addmg a fresh charge to the case alreaay regis- 
tered agamst the accused He did not see an 3 rthmg wrong m the re-arrest 
of the accused by the Sub-Inspector on a more senous charge 

His Loidship asked that m his report on the complaint to the District 
Magistrate he had mentioned the District Magistrate a Deputy Commis- 
sioner Was he aware of the difference between the District Magistrate 
and the Deputy Commissioner and whether the Deputy Commissioner acted 
under the Crimmal Procedure Code^ 

Mr Dean said that he was unable to answer that question 

Mr Justice Mohammad Munir asked if he was aware that a man who 
had been arrested for a non-bailable offence could not be re-arrested after 
he has been bailed out by a Magistrate, without obtammg ordeis of the 
Magistrate 

Mr Dean said it was so, but he knew that the Police could arrest a 
person for another senous offence 

Mr Justice Mohammad Munir — ^Mr Saleem, if you convmce me that 
I have made a fool of myself m writmg that judgment, I am prepared 
to discharge the rule against your client 

Mr Sleem — ^No doubt, the expression was unfortunate but Mr Dean 
did not mean any disrespect to court He merely expressed opmion as we 
express it every day when we disagree 

Mr Justice Mohammed Munir — Supposmg he had written that the 
judge was thoroughly mcompetent and dishonest 

Mr Sleem — ^He could not say that because that would be tantamount 
to attributmg motive He had already stated that he meant no disrespect 
to court 

Mr Mohd Munir — ^Here is an ofldcer who is completely ignorant of 
law, does not know the difference between the Deputy Commissioner and 
the District Magistrate and further between complamt and petition and 
he passes remarks on judicial pronouncement of this court 

Mr Sleem — He does not claim to be well-versed m law He is not a 
lawyer 

Mr Mohd Mimir —If a lawyer had done that, I would have sent him 
straight to jail for 6 months 

His Lordship said that he would consider the case He would not take 
notice of it himself He would either discharge the notice agamst Mr 
Dean or would refer it to a Division Bench 
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POLICE OFFICERS GAOLED 

BHAGALPUR, April 3 — ^Inspector Satya Narayan Mishra of Supaul, 
was convicted under Sections 384, 384/109, 114 and 342 IPC and sentenc- 
ed to one year’s RI and to pay a fine of Rs 500, in default six montlis’ 
further RI, by Mr NN Das Gupta, First Class Magistrate, Bhagalpur 

Sub-Inspector Mohd Hanif, Assistant Sub-Inspector Ashrat Ali and 
DafCadar Surja Narayan (alias Tither Panday) of Pratapgun] P S were 
sentenced under same charges to nine months’ RI each 

The prosecution alleged that on October 25, 1942, the Daffadar along 
With several others went to Karbanna and arrested several persons, tied 
them and forcibly took them to Chhatapur where accused Satya Narayan 
threatened with incarceration and demanded large sums of money from 
each The arrested persons borrowed money executmg two "Rulms’ — ^UF 

HOW WAR LOAN WAS REALISED — ARREST HELD ILLEGAL — HIGH 
COURT’S VIEW OF D M’S ACTION 

Mr Justice Henderson dehvered an important audgment in this lule 
obtained by the petitioner Patik C Pal Bag against an order of the District 
Magistrate of Murshidabad dismissmg his complamt against the opposite 
parties Maulvi Satamatulla Chowdhury, Sub-ndivisjional Magistrate, Ber- 
hampore, and Maulvi Abdul Rakib, a Sub-deputy Magistrate of Berhampore 

Briefly stated, the petitioner’s complamt was one of illegal arrest and 
extortmg a sum of money as subscription to the war fund 

The petitioner alleged that followmg his refusal to pay the subscrip- 
tion, he was illegally arrested and later piosecuted under the Defence of 
India Rules for usmg a stock of bricks m extension of! his buildmg without 
a special permit Durmg the pendency of the case a sum of Fs 250 was 
paid as subscription to the war fund and under legal advice the petitioner 
pleaded guilty to the charge brought against him and was fined Rs 25 
b^ a Magistrate at Berhampore under the Defence of India Rules 

Subsequently the petitioner filed a complamt m the court of the 
District Magistrate of Murshidabad agamst the opposite parties Even- 
tually the District Magistrate dismissed the complamt of the petitioner 
and issued notice for showmg cause why a complamt imder Section 211, 
IPC should not be made agamst the petitioner The Sessions Judge of 
Murshidabad refused to interfere with the order of dismissal passed by 
the District Magistrate and agamst that order the petitioner obtamed this 
rule 

111 his judgment, his Lordship said, mter aha, that the order made by 
the District Magistrate m dismissmg the complamt appeared to his Lord- 
ship to be entirely divorced from any sense of reality, nor could his Lord- 
ship find any materials which would justify a findmg that the arrest of 
the petitioner was legal There could be no doubt that the petitioner 
would not have subscribed this sum to the war fund if proceedmgs had 
not been started against him, and m this sense, it was undoubtedly ex- 
torted from him His Lordship had httle doubt that his muktears as men 
of the world gave him very good advice when they advised him to plead 
guilty to the charge But his Lord^p very much doubted whether if he 
had not so pleaded guilty, the prosecution would have been able to prove 
anythmg agamst him at all 

The only sound reason given by the District Magistrate m dismissmg 
the complamt was the delay in makmg it It was clear that the petitioner 
was trymg to back out of the agreement which he had made after havmg 
got of£ with a nommal sentence He should, his Lordship observed, either 
have been acquitted or properly pumshed If the matter had rested there, 
his Lordship would not have been disposed to mterfere but his Lordship 
would not certainly allow the petitioner to be prosecuted under Section 
211, IPC unless his complamt is properly mquired mto m some other 
distiict 
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Mr N K Basu for the petitioner suggested that both the complaint 
and the further proceedmgs should be buried m obhvion In his Lord- 
ship's opinion that was the most sensible thmg to do The order of the 
District Magistrate dismissmg the complaint was upheld, but the pro- 
ceedings started against the petitioner under section 211 were quashed 

POLICE HIGHHANDEDNESS — FORCIBLE POSSESSION OF SCHOOL 

BUILDING RECALLED 

DEHRA DUN, July 10 — “The year under report witnessed the most 
regrettable event of forcible possession of the building by the Pohce force 
in the early morning of 6th November, 1943," says Mr Shanti Prappan 
Sharma, Chairman of the District Board, Dehra Dun, in his annual report 
which has been f/orwarded to the Commissioner, Meerut Division, referrmg 
to the question of conversion of the Town School building into City Kotwali 
He proceeds “The way m which the possession was taken was most 
undesirable The inmates — ^members of the school staff and boaiders — 
were asked to quit the buildmg on pam of prosecution The school-gates 
were closely guarded by the police and entry mto the school compound 
was completely stopped The furniture and apphances were thrown out 
from class rooms and were huddled in the court-yard which was fenced 
with barbed wires The event of this kind cannot have any parallel m 
the history of any local body or the hfe of a private individual The Board 
do not think that it was ever the mtention of the GoveSmment that the 
possession of the buildmg should be taken in this way They, however, 
note with regret that the Government took no notice of this unjustifiable 
action, which greatly lowered the prestige of the Board, which is also a 
part and parcel of the Government and did not deserve such a treatment 
at the hands of a sister department 

“The old records available show that the building in question was 
ongmaUy constructed by the pubhc of Dehra Dun as a Sarai, which was 
managed by the Mahant Sahib, Dehra Dun After some years its manage- 
ment was transferred to the local Municipal Board, and when the neces- 
sity of the Sarai was no longer felt, the buildmg was made over to the 
Board for running a middle school free of rent and wathout any such con- 
dition that it will ever either revert to the Government or the Mumcipal 
Board As such it was considdered a donation for pubhc purpose and the 
Board spent considedrable sums m makmg additions to the buildmg to 
meet the educational requiremehts of the local pubhc The fact that the 
buildmg and the land under it finds neither any entry m the intra-Mum- 
cipal Nazul register mamtamed m the Municipal Ofidce nor m that mam- 
tained in the CoUectorate is the conclusive proof of the fhct that this 
Board had become the absolute owner of it and no question of its resump- 
tion should have arisen after over 40 years of its transfer to the Board " 
The estimated value of the disputed buildmg is three lacs for which 
the Government at first offered a paltry sum of Rs 30,000 but when the 
Board after havmg opposed the move msisted on an equally accommodi- 
ous and suitable buildmg for the school, the police force forcibly took 
possession of the buildmg m question m the early hours of the day m 
order co avoid any sensation bemg created m the city 

AUGUST DISTURBANCES ECHO — CONGRESSMAN AWARDED 
DAMAGES FOR WRONGFUL DETENTION 
KARACHI, July 6 — ^Mr Justice Hatim Tayabji at the Chief Couit 
of Smd today ordered the Smd Government to pay Rs 1,000 as damages to 
Mr Santidas Idanmal, an advocate and Congressman of Karachi for wrong- 
ful detention m jail for three days dunng the August disturbances 

Mr Santidas was arrested on August 19, 1942 and detamed under Rule 
129 of the DIR After the expiry of the 15 days' period of detention on Sep- 
tember 2, Mr Santidas demanded under proviso (1), Sub-section 2 of 
Rule 129 DIR that he be released The jail authorities however, still kept 
him in detention till September 5, when a fresh order from the provmcial 
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Government for further detention was served on him He was finally re- 
leased on May 23, 1943 

The plaintiff contended that his detention m prison from 2nd to 5th 
September was illegal and claimed Rs 2,000 as damages The Government 
argued that the case of the plamtiS for further detention or release was 
duly considered by the Government, but '*owmg to pressure of woik in the 
Home Department and the district magistrate's ofidce" no formal orders 
could be issued in time 

The court upheld the plaintiff’s contention and awaided hjm Rs 1,000 
as damages with cost — ^AP 

BAN ON EXPORT OF SOVEREIGNS — RESTRICTION ‘'ULTRA VIRES” 

A restriction contained m Rule 90 (B) of the Defence of India Rules 
held to be 'ultra vires’ of the rule makmg powers granted by the Defeixce 
of India Act by Mr R Mathalone, Presidency Magistrate, Third Court, 
Bombay, on Thursday, in acquitting Yan Chm, a ship's fitter, of a chaige 
of exportmg 76 gold sovereigns without the permission of the Reserve 
Bank of India 

On February 3 last. Customs Preventive ofdcers in Bombay, earned 
out a search on the ship on which Yan Chin, a Chmejse, was emplioyed as 
a fitter Seventy-six sovereigns valued at Rs 3,800, were foxmd concealed 
in three bags m the floor boards of the fitter's cabm He was then anested 
and prosecuted under the Defence of India Rules 

The mam defence contention advanced by Mr Ishwarlal C Dalai, 
Advocate for the accused, was that Rule 90 (B) was enacted undeir Section 
2 (2) 26 of the Defence of India Act Rule 90 (B) was 'ulfjra vires’ because 
It did not restrict the export of gold to a particular person, or a particular 
class of persons, but restricted it generally 

The Magistrate agreed that if Rule 90 (B) was enacted under Section 
2 (2) 26, It would be ‘ultra vires’ The Magistrate stated that Rule 90 (B) 
was a rule by which the Central Government applied the provisions of the 
Sea Customs Act to the restrictions on the import of gold If gold was m- 
cluded m the general term “goods,” and the Magistrate thought that gold 
coins, which were not legal tender, could be incltided in the general term 
“goods,” then the Central Government had no power to apply the provi- 
sions of Rule 19 to the restriction on the export of gold, except m limitmg 
that restriction to a particular person, or class of persons 

The restriction under Rule 90 (B) was a general restriction and, there- 
fore in the opmion of the Magistrate 'ultra vires’ 

Fuither, the Court held there was a burden placed on the prosecution 
to prove that the accused did not obtam the necessary permission from the 
Reserve Bank, which formed one of mgredients of the offence The pro- 
secution had not discharged that burden In the opinion of the Magistrate, 
the isulure on their part was fatal to the success of the prosecution 

3Mr C B Velkar, Pohce Prosecutor conducted the prosecution Mr 
Ishwarlal C Dalai appeared for the defence 

HIGH COURT CENSURES PRISON OFFICIAL — WITHHOLDING 
DETENU’S APPLICATION 

NAGPUR, September 13 — ^A Division Bench of the Nagpur High Couit 
consistmg of Justice Vivian Bose and Justice Sen held Colonel N S Jatar, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, C P and Berar, guilty of contempt of court 
and administered a censure on him for not forwarding a revision applica- 
tion of Mr B N Saoji, then a detenu m the Nagpur Central Jail, dated 
September 22, 1943 to the High Court 

The Judges also asked Mr M A Razak, the Magistrate before whom the 
case agamst Mr Saoji under the Prisons Act was pendmg, to explam why 
he detained the apphcation for four days before returnmg it to the 3 ail 
authorities The order is returnable in a fortnight 
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The Advocate-General, Mi Hidayatullah, at the outset, declared that 
the whole matter was very regrettable and explanied that the Inspector- 
General in Ignorance of the law did not consider it necessary to forward 
the application to the High Court, as it was received by him after Mi 
Razak had dehvered judgment and as such it was a dead apphcation — P 

HABEAS CORPUS APPLICATION — QUESTION OF CUSTODY — 
NAGPUR HIGH COURTS ORDER 

NAGPUR, September 5 — ^Today when Mr P Y Deshpande's habeas 
corpus application came up for hearing before Mi Justice Bose and Mi 
Justice Sen, Mr Hidayatulla, Advocate-General, stated that by the orders 
of the Provmcial Government Mr Deshpande would contmue to remain 
in police custody for another 15 days 

Mr Justice Bose T want to know how the safety of the realm would 
be endangered by transferring him to the jail Why is he kept m the 
pohce lock-up^’ 

Advocate -General A statement will be filed as early as possible 
Mr Justice Sen Your position is like that of an ordinary litigant 
Fraud has been alleged An affidavit by a responsible officer of the Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, essential 

Advocate -General I will impress upon the authorities that an affida- 
vit IS necessary and that if it is not filed they will give ropm for adverse 
mferences 

Mr Justice Bose I would like to hear you whether an affidavit is 
necessaiy 

Advocate-General I take it my lord that it would be left to the 
option of the Government 

Mr Justice Sen I hope you will follow the good practice of the Lahoie 
Advocate-General in assisting this court 

Advocate-General I shall not be found wantmg m my duty to this 
court 

Mr Justice Bose But the idea seems to be to obstruct as much as 
possible Here the counsel is not even allowed to see the accused 
Advocate- General No discourtesy is meant, my lord 

Mr Justice Bose We do not care about discourtesies The question 
IS, are you grantmg interviews^ 

Advocate-General I am not aware if it was asked a second time 

How long but if your lordships desire that mterviews should be granted 
— ^Mr Justice Bose We do distinctly desire 

Advocate-General Then it shall be considered 

Mr Justice Bose You put him in the lock-up — ^for three weeks and 
now you say, you will consider the question of grantmg of mterviews 

Advocate-General I will take up the matter with the Legal Secre- 
tary at once 

LIr Justice Bose Why should he not be produced in courts 
Advocate-General It is not the practice when a counsel is appearing 
Mr Justice Bose Yes And I am waitmg for the provmcial govern- 
ment to say that these learned counsel are unfit to mterview the prisoner 
Advocate-General But I shall make my statement 
Mr Justice Bose If no legal mterviews are granted we shall ask for 
the production of the prisoner and he shall instruct bos counsel m our 
presence 

When the court resumed hearing of the case at 4 p m Mr Hidayatulla, 
Advocate-General stated that the prisoner was m the custody of the DSP 
and the counsel could apply to him for mterviews 
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Mr Justice Bose I am not going to have this nonsense any more 
First the aailor is approached The jailor says, ‘go to the district magis- 
trate’ and now it is the DSP 

Mr Justice Sen The understanding was that there would be no aifid- 
culties for counsel to have interviews with the prisoner 

Mr Justice Bose then passed an order to the effect that according to 
the instructions of the Advocate-General the authorities would have no 
objection to the counsel mterviewing the prisoner and that the counsel 
would be allowed to have such mteirvi^w at such time as may be arranged 
with the DSP 

As he was rising, Mr Justice Bose remarked Tt is astonishmg The 
authorities are actmg as if the British Government was fallmg to pieces ’ 

MAGISTRATE'S TRIAL HELD ILLEGAL — PATNA HIGH COIJRT 
JUDGMENT — CONVICTION SET ASIDE AND ACCUSED 

ACQUITTED 

PATNA, May 29 — ^Mr Justice Bevoor heard an apphcation on behalf of 
Rangbahadur Prasad and another who had been convicted by a Special 
Magistrate of Sast>aram and sentenced to undergo various terms of im- 
prisonment and pay ffne 

The case for the prosecution was that the pohce havmg received in- 
formation that the petitioners were instigatmg youths specially students 
to join the last pohtical disturbance, raided a “mathia’’ for their arrest 
From outside the doors of the “mathia” were closed When nobody res- 
ponded to their call, they forcibly entered into it and fbund the petitioners 
present on the spot along with other persons The “mathia” was seaiched 
and their persons were also searched as a result of which a large number 
of piejudicial and mcxmunatmg leaflets were recovered 

His Lordship said that the trial of the petitioners was illegal because 
the Magistrate was not empowered to try the offences with which the peti- 
tioners were charged In this view of the matter the conviction and sen- 
tence of the petitioners was set aside and they were acquitted 

TWO CRUCIAL FLAWS XN SESSIONS TRIAL 

“There were two grave omissions in the Sessions trial — one that the 
identification proceedmgs in the jail were not produced and the othei that 
the mvestigation ofidcer was not examined,” was the remark made by Mr 
Justice Plowden m disposmg of the crimmal appeal filed by Rajdeo and 
eight others agamst the judgment of the Sessions Judge of Ghazipui, wbo 
convicted them imder Section 395, I P C and sentenced them to five ye^urs' 
RI each His Lordship allowed the appeal of six and dismissed that of 
three 

On August 20, 1942 about 9-30 a m a huge mob of about 2,000 persons 
attacked the seed store at Mohammadabad They broke open the lock of 
the mam gate and looted himdreds of maunds of gram, bhusa and empty 
bags etc The superviser. Ram Sudhar Smgh, went to the pohce station 
on the 21st of August but could not find any one there On the 24th of 
August he went to the Kotwali, but was mformed there that the Mohama- 
dabad thana had reopened He tried to make a report there on the ^gth, 
28th and 30th of August but was unsuccessful because aH the papers nad 
been burnt Consequently on the 31st of August he made two written 
reports one to the Supermtendent of Pohce and the other to the District 
Magistrate of Ghazipur 

The learned High Court Judge observed that m view of the above men- 
tioned omission the learned Session Judge foimd only nme guilty out of 
24 accused But he said that it was none the less surprismg to him that the 
names of three accused were not mentioned m the first information report 
Considermg that the superviser had a long time to make the report and 
that the identification proceedmgs in the jail were not before his Lordship, 
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it was quite impossible for liim to convict those who were not mentioned 
m the first information report Therefore, those three accused were acquit- 
ted and order was issued for their release Of the remamder, one accused 
was not mentioned by the superviser in the Magistrate’s court nor by the 
Kamdar, Sheo Shankar Tewari, in the Sessions Court The evidence taken 
in the Sessions file luader section 33 of the Indian Evidence Act was clearly 
msufSicient agamst him He was, therefore, acquitted and set at hberty 
Of the lemaining five accused, two were not known to the supervisor, 
although they were both known to the Kamdar In the opinion of his 
Lordi^p, considermg the omissions in the evidence, it was not safe to con- 
vict those two accused on the evidence of one Kamdar, who was cross- 
exammed in the Sessions Court 

As the evidence against the three remammg were extremely strong, 
their appeal was dismissed 

Capt Carleton, and Mr E V David defended the accused, while Mi 
Vishwamitra, Assistant Government Advocate, represented the Crown 

MAGISTRATE’S REPLY CRITICISED — NAGPUR HIGH COURT 

NAGPUR, October 24 — ^Mr Justice Vivian Bose and Mr Justice J Sen, 
of the Nagpur High Court, ordered the release of Mr Gokulchand, a mai- 
guzar and banker of Betul, givmg judgment m the habeas corpus appli- 
cation The apphcant had stated 'mter aha’ that he had not acted m any 
manner prejudicial to public safety and mamtenance of public order and 
that his* detention was 'mala fide’ as he was detained solely for the reason 
that he was the nephew of Seth Dipchand Gothi (M L A ) who is in deten- 
tion 

The High Court ordered the Crown to produce the order under wihich 
the apphcant was detained The High Court received a letter from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Betul saymg that the order in question may be 
obtained from the Supermtendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur 

Their Lordships ordermg the release of Mr Gokulchand said "These 
replies of District Magistrate are impertinences of the kind which seem 
to be beconung a routme m this provmce When this court calls upon 
the Crown to produce an order of detention it is the duty of the Crown to 
produce the order or take the consequences It is no part of this court’s 
duty to run from ofidce to office and from one subordinate official to another 
seeking for something which will justify its keeping a man m jail For 
the District Magistrate, in reply to a notice served on the Crown, to tell 
the Registrar of this court to seek elsewhere for something which the Crown 
is under a duty to produce is reprehensible ” 

Information is received here that Mr Gokulchand was released from 
Seoni jail and re-ariested — ^AP 

^PARALLEL GOVT” CASE 

PATNA, July 3? — ^*Tt does not stand to reason to suppose that the Con- 
gress resolution passed on August 8, 1942, at Bombay with its repercussions 
on the following day took wind, travelled straight to the hamlet,” observed 
Mr S M Yusuf, First Assistant Sessions Judge, delivermg judgment m the 
“Parallel Government” case, setting at liberty 50 accused He agreed with 
majority verdict of the assessors 

It was alleged that followmg the August disturbances of 1942 the ac- 
cused on August 10 established "a Swaraj Government” with one of them 
as Kmg, another as Prime Minister and three Mmisters, one as Commander- 
m-Chief, one Deputy Commander-in-Chief and others as privates (senas) 
This happened in the village of Malpore in Mbkameh district The “new 
Government” then for its upkeep levied taxes on the villages and by beat 
of drum proclaimed that disobedience to the “new Government’s” taxation 
would result m death and loot Three persons refused to pay the taxes. 
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whereupon it was alleged, their houses were looted and the inmates assault- 
ed They somehow escaped and filed a petition to the District Magistrate 
The accused persons stood charged under Section 395 of the Indian Penal 
Code (charge of dacoity) 

CONVICTION SET ASIDE — ALL OVER PROCESSION WITH 
GANDHIJFS PHOTOGRAPH 

MADRAS, February 2 — ^Holdmg that a mere procession with Mr 
Gandhi’s photograph i^ould not be considered as furthering the aims and 
policy of the Congress, Mr Justice Happel at the Madras High Court today 
set aside the conviction and sentence against two youths belonging to 
Ellore by the District Magistrate, West Godavari 

The youths were tried for contravention of the prohibitory order of 
the District Magistrate on October 29, 1943, when they took out a proces- 
sion in connection with the celebration of the Swami Vivekananda Library 
Day The police took objection to the exhibition of Mr Gandhi’s photo- 
graph along with that of Swami Vivekananda The Sub-magistrate sen- 
tenced them to SIX months rigorous imprisonment but the Sub- divisional 
Magistrate on an appeal revised the sentence and directed them to be 
bound over for one year for good conduct — ^AP 

NAGPUR CONTEMPT CASE — STRICTURES ON LEGAL SECRETARY 
— DETAILS OF HIGH COURT’S JUDGMENT 

NAGPUR, November 7 — ^"‘We have been treated with scant courtesy 
and statements offensive m tone and temper and reckless m disregard for 
truth have been put in after careful dehberation and thought It is im- 
possible for us to overlook this persistent aggravation of the contempt It 
IS all the more impossible because of the tendency we have marked of late 
in more cases than one of attempts to ignore the authority of this Court, 
to trifle with it It is necessary to make an example Lemency has been 
misimderstood in the past and will therefore be misplaced Forbearance 
and patience only evoke worse and worse recklessness We accordingly 
sentence the Jail Superintendent to a fine of Rs 250, or m default to 14 
days’ SI” 

These observations were made by Mr Justice Bose and Mr Justice Sen 
dehvermg judgment in the Contempt of Court Case filed by B N Saoji 
against Masumah, Superintendent, Nagpur Central Jail for failure to for- 
ward his application to the High Court while he was detamed m the Nagpur 
Jail It will be remembered that in the same apphcation for contempt of 
court proceedmgs, the High Court censured Lt Col N S Jatar, Inspector- 
General of Prisons 

Their Lordships added, We refram from taking a more severe action 
and from iraposmg a sentence of imprisonment because it is evident that 
a man in the Supermtendent’s position would hardly have adopted this 
wholly wrong attitude had he not been encouraged in it tacitly or other- 
wise by those m authority We trust that this mil serve as a warning and 
as an example ” 

Proceeding their Lordships said '‘This case becomes more and mere 
serious the further we go and its ramifications have extended furthei than 
we had at first visualised It is bad enough that in an important case of 
this kind where the good faith of high Government officials is being chal- 
lenged there should be this mexcusable carelessness It is bad enough m 
any ordmary case to be so careless, but here where the good faith of the 
Head of the Department is being challenged and where the complamt is 
that a document addressed to this Court is bemg dehberately withheld, 
not to hand it over to this Court at the earhest opportumty is mexcusable 
And to hand over partial copies of other documents is equally mexcusable 
This IS particularly unfortunate here because it lays official honesty to 
serious doubt Nothing beyond a mild admonition would have been neces- 
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sary had there been a frank and straightforward confession of guut and 
explanation or apology of xt, an unconditional and unqualified apology But 
there is no trace of apology There is no contrition There is no expres- 
sion of regret On the other hand, false explanations are offered, the 
action IS defended and the trying magistrate is attacked We will remaik 
that there is no possible excuse or justification for this attitude We did 
give an opportunity to the Jail Superintendent to tender an unconditional 
pology legarding the omission to forward the apphcation of this by the 
Legal Secretary was not only repeated by the Advocate-General m argu- 
ment, but was actually defended A new after-thought was added by the 
Jail Superintendent about an undefended undertrial prisoner and no re- 
pudiation was made of the prior explanation, which, m om: opinionj^is 
untrue despite the fact that we had hmted at the previous hearmg that we 
found this difficult to beheve And to crown all is the Legal Secretary*s long 
written statement that we are labouring up.der a misapprehension’ ’ 

Referrmg to the long written statement filed by the Legal Secietary, 
their Lordships observed “We had not called for a written argument The 
Advocate-General is the proper person to present the Crown case in argu- 
ment We deprecate manuscript eloquence m Court as much as any other 
judge Wiitten statements are not for the purpose of argument and state- 
ments filed on behalf of the Crown form no exception to this rule 

UNFOUNDED ASSERTION” 

“One wonders,” their Lordships remarked, “where the High Court 
come* in at all according to the Crown We are at a loss to know how to 
characterise this But for the High Court to be told m answer to its re- 
monstrances that it IS commonsense that revision petitions addressed to 
this Court for redress agamst wiongful or illegal action by a trial court 
should be sent to the trial court for disposal and action is not, m our 
opmion, either courteous or a proper answer One knows that the powers 
of the High Court have been considerably curtailed under certain Ordi- 
nances But things have not reached this pass What possible bearing 
that has on the practice set up about forwarding petitions addressed to 
this Court to the trial court, we are unable to fathom What we challenge 
is the untrue and unfounded assertion that it is the practice to send such 
applications or any other application foi that matter addressed to the 
High Court to the trial court, without any effort to ensure they reach the 
High Court 

“To say that this solitary instance constitutes a practice of many years 
based on commonsense and to persist in saying it even after opportunity 
IS afforded to acknowledge the error and set it right is perverse,” their 
Lordships observed in conclusion “A more recklessly negligent statement 
would be difflculr to find — and that not made by some illiterate and igno- 
rant litigant but by the Crown aftei serious deliberation and consultations 
with its Law Officers Ordinary litigants, who make false statements of 
this chaiacter recklessly, lay themselves open to a crimmal prosecution for 
perjury 

“With regard to the statement of the Legal Secretary that there was 
no question of suppressing or withholdmg the application, the Court ob- 
served that it was a strange statement when those documents had admit- 
tedly been withheld whatever the reason It was also an impertment answer 
to give this Court when its Judges raised the question very seriously If 
there was no question of withholding the documents what weie they 
(Judges) mquirmg mto^ The Court was entitled to greater care and more 
courtesy from the Law Officers of the Crown In an important matter 
touchmg the honour, integrity and honesty of high Government officials, 
the Legal Secretary had stated in fact that it was no busmess of anybody 
but the clerical staff to see what documents were given to this Court and 
what copies to be forwarded Their Lordships found it difficult to deter- 
mme whether this was mcompetence or impertmence ” 
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A RAILWAY CASE 

The Calcutta High Court (Henderson and Sharpe, J J ) has just dis- 
posed of an appeal for reduction of sentence of transportation for life 
passed on the appellant, an Indian soldier, under section 326 I P C (griev- 
ous hurt) by the Sessions Judge of Murshidabad in agreement with the 
unanimous vex diet of “guilty” of the jury In the appellate court the facts 
of the case, it appears, were not in dispute The question was only one of 
sentence The prosecution case briefly was this In March, 1943, when a 
tram from Sahibganj to Howrah arrived at Nimtita railway station at 
about 8 p m , a party of eight persons wanted to get into the tram Three 
Indian soldiers, including the appellant, were travelling m a third class 
compartment Four of the party got mto the compartment and began 
putting their bundles on the bunks below on which the soldieis were lying 
down The soldiers objected to this Two of the party were roughly hand- 
led by the soldiers The appellant was lymg down on a middle bench 
He stood up, took a nfle and fired a shot through the space of the door 
The bullet hit one Manoranjan Das, who was trying to enter the compart- 
ment and killed him on the spot There were civilian passengers in the 
compartment who saw the firmg The Station Master demanded the names 
of the soldiers which they refused to give Later they gave their names and 
their warrants to Mr Webster, the Peiry Superintendent of Sahibgana, 
who was tiavelling m the same tram and was in military uniform At 
Bandel station the next mommg, the appellant was arrested and released 
on personal lecognizance as he was at that time on military duty 

On these facts the appellant was prosecuted and charged with the 
oflence of murder under section 302 IPC He stated that he did not file 
the gun and that he was not guilty The evidence, however, was over- 
whelmingly agamst him and the jury found him imanimously guilty, but 
curiously enough, not under section 302 IPO but under section 326 IPC 
(grievous hurt) The Sessions Judge sentenced him to tiansportation for 
hfe as in his opimon there was no doubt that extreme penalty of the law 
admitted the appeal on the question of sentence only Agamst this order 
the High Court have reduced the sentence from one of transportation for 
life to a term of rigorous imprisonment for seven years 

We confess we are unable to follow their Lordships m the reasons they 
have given for reduemg the sentence We do not find a smgle ext^nuatmg 
circumstance The appellant’s conduct was that of a man who did not 
in the least care for the consequences of his very dangerous act He re- 
fused to give his name His comrades did likewise They gave their names 
only when they found themselves confronted by a European gentleman 
m military uniform If ever the extreme penalty of the law, that is, 
the sentence of death under section 302, was called for, this was one It 
is true that, sitting as an appellate court, their Lordships could not enhance 
the sentence They could, however, m our view, take action under section 
439 of the Crimmal Procedure Code, convert themselves mto a court of 
revisional jurisdiction and order a retrial, provided however they were 
satisfied Irom the evidence and circumstances of the gravity of the nature 
of the crime In any event, we do not understand why the maximum 
sentence imder section 326, that is, transportation for hfe passed by the 
Sessions Judge, was not afllrmed That section provides also for, an alter- 
native sentence of 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment Their lordships seem- 
ed to have held the view that smee the jury thought that the conviction 
should probably come under section 326 the sentence should be based 
upon that view The jury’s view was that the appellant had nio intention 
of causing grievous hurt but m the circumstances of the case he must have 
known that it was likely to do so There was no question of grave and sud- 
den provocation which could be construed as an extenuatmg circumstance 
In the absence of such provocation his guilt, at any rate under section 326, 
for voluntarily causmg grievous hurt by means of the nfle which he knew 
very well was likely to cause death, was brought home to him We are 
therefore unable to appreciate why neither transportation for life nor 
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even ten years* rigorous imprisonment was considered appropriate and a 
lessei sentence was inflicted 

ORDERS RESERVED IN RICE LOOTING CASE 

The Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court consisting of the Chief 
Justice Mr Justice Khundkar and Mr Justice Lodge has reserved judgment 
on the lule issued by the Bench in the Jaiganj rice looting case (previously 
reported m "'The Statesman’^ 

At the resumed healing of the rule on Friday Mr N K Basu (foi some 
of the accused) told the court that advocates for the accused had not been 
allowed to inspect the explanation submitted by Mr S K Chattel jee, 
District Magistrate of Murshidabad to the High Court agamst the issue 
of the present rule, without special permission of the court Usually such 
explanations were open to the mspection of advocates 

The Chief Justice said that he had directed copies to be made of the 
explanation and given to the advocates In the meantime he would ask 
Mr Ellis (Registrar of the High Court, Appellate Side) to read it out 

Mr Ellis read out the explanation which was to the effect inter aha 
that this case was transferred from the court of the sub-divisional magis- 
trate of Lalbag to that of the sub-divisional magistrate of Sadar, Mur- 
shidabad, sittmg as a special magistrate, at the instance of Mr Pollard 
The accused objected but Mr Chatterjee rejected their' application The 
letters of Mr Fazlul Huq had nothing to do with the merits of the case 
The Government had the right to look mto the records of any case No 
extra-judicial pressure was brought to bear upon the trial magistrate 

Mr Justice Lodge observed that it was never the practice of the High 
Court to allow advocates to have copies of such explanations 

Mr BaoU said that he had not disputed that But his grievance was 
that he was not allowed mspection though it was always the practice of 
the High Court to allow it 

The Chief Justice said m England^such explanations were treated as 
confidential However, the advocates could have copies of) the explanation 
in thjs case 

Mr Basu continued that the facts alleged by Mr Pollard suggesting 
suspicion of prejudice in the trial were false No reasonable man could 
have any suspicion of interference i^with the admmistration of justice 

The Chief Justice observed that the letters that passed between Mr 
Huq and Mr Chatterjee themselves showed mterference with the course 
of justice The Magistrate postponed the case at the mstance of Mr Huq 
This was defimte mterference 

Mr Basu said that there might have been some justification for such 
interference 

The Chief Justice said there could be no justification for such action 

Mr Basu submitted that Mr Pollard had done many things to attract 
the attention of the Government It might be that the Chief Mmister 
wanted to go through the records m his case because of certam acts or 
conduct of Mr Pollard m it 

The Chief Justice mquired of Mr Basu if he was really arguing to 
justify the mterference 

Mr Basu rephed that there was an attempt to mterfere, which might 
be justified because of the conduct of Mr Pollard There was m fact no 
interference with the course of justice 

Mr Justice Khundkar observed that if some act or conduct of Mr 
Pollard was the occasion for the interference, there were other more proper 
ways of dealing with it There might have been departmental inquiry, 
disciplmary action, etc ^ 
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Mr Basu submitted that having regard to the court’s decision in the 
Ordinance 19 case that where a sentence had been served out, the court 
should direct that no further proceedings be taken, he would ask their 
Lordshipb to discharge this rule as the sentences passed by the special 
magistrate had been served out 

Argumg the case on behalf of five other accused, Mr S N Banerjee 
(sr ) said that he would remmd their Lordships of the observations quoted 
from Lord Hewart’s judgment on Thursday that “justice must not only be 
done but must appear to have been done,” and emboldened by that, he 
would submit that Mr Justice Lodge ought not to be sitting in this court 
Mr Justice Lodge was a friend of Mr Pollard, and Mr Banerjee said so 
because he had heard his Lordship say so m the Criminal Bench when 
counsel happened to be there Mr Banerjee submitted that the constitjj- 
tion of this Bench would not make it appear that justice would be done, 
although he presumed their Lordships had every mtention of doing so 

Mr Justice Lodge said that the statement made by him was xhat Mr 
Pollard was stationed in the same station as himself 10 years ago, some 
time m 1934, but he had not spoken to him since 

The Chief Justice observed that he had on many occasions spoken to 
Mr Pazlul Huq Was he then disquahfied from sittmg on this Bench^ 

Mr Banerjee rephed that that was a matter for his Lordship At the 
time of granting a rule (relatmg to the production of some papers frojji 
Government custody), Mr Banerjee said that he recollected that his 
Lordship (Mr Justice Lodge) said that he would not hear the rule regard- 
ing these papers as he was a friend of Mr Pollard That was his recollec- 
tion and It was heard by some one else as well 

Mr Ju’stice Lodge Did I say that I am a friend of Mr Pollard*? 

Ml Banerjee I have a distinct recollection 

Mr Justice Lodge observed that in that case he would not contradict 
Mr Baneijee 

Counsel said Mr Noad was moving an application for the production 
of some papers m Mr Pollard’s case There was a discussion, and Mr 
Justice Lodge granting a rule said that as a friend of Mr Pollard he would 
do nothing with it 

Mr Justice Lodge remarked that he certain l y said that he did not 
want to try it He was m the same station 10 years ago, and his Lordship 
did no know whether had spoken to him since then His Lordi^p 
thought Pollard was then a junior assistant superintendent of pohce 
His Lordship was then a senior man 

Mr Banerjee said that then (at the time of graatmg the rule) his 
Lordship felt embarrassed and his Lordship had got over that embarrass- 
ment, he would still ask the court to apply the test that justice should not 
only be done but it shoidd appear to have been done 

The Chief Justice inquired whether it was the suggestion that Mr 
Justice Lodge having been in the same station 10 years ago as District 
Judge and Mr Pollard as an ASP there was the possibility that justice 
might be prejudiced 

li4r Banerjee said his Lordship was puttmg h im an extremely embar- 
rassing question He was askmg their Lordships to follow what Lord 
Hewart had said 

The Chief Justice Because Mr Justice Lodge was m the same station 
10 years ago’ 

Mr Banerjee — ^Because Mr Justice Lodge said less than a month ago 
that ho was feehng embarrassed I am askmg your Ibrdships to consider 
that matter 
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The Chief Justice remarked that he was lesponsible foi putting Mr 
Justice Lodge on this Bench 

Mr Banerjee That may be Theie are many judges who sit with others 
but do not take particular cases because they happen to know the paities 
for one reason or another My submission is that this Bench should not 
heal th>s rule foi by so domg it would be violating the fundamental 
principle 

Ml Justice Lodge observed that he could understand if this objection 
had been taken in Mr Pollard’s case, but whether Mi Pollard was good, 
bad or mdifierent seemed to be irrelevant to this matter 

Mr Banerjee leplied that looking down from their high elevation their 
Lordships could not see it from the other angle of view None was mofe 
zealous than counsel to uphold the reputation of the court, and in a case 
which had roused so much public excitement and comment, to have this 
matter heara with one of the judges who is a fiiend of Mr Pollard 

The Chief Justice He is not a friend of Mr Pollard He has told you 
that you are repeatmg that He spoke to Mr Pollard 10 years ago when 
he was District Judge That is the connexion between the two 

Mr Banerjee I have told you exactly what I had heard He said 
then he was embarrassed It is a matter for you to decide 

The Chief Justice said there were many cases which judges would not 
heal but must hear This was one 

Mr Banerjee said it might be He was only askmg the court to apply 
the test laid down to the facts of this case 

The Cliief Justice observed that it had no apphcation whatevei 

Banerjee You have the last word I have made by submission Theie 
IS an end of it 

Mr Banerjee then contmued his argument on the pomt that this court 
had no jurisdiction to issue this rule 

POLLARD'S SENTENCE SET ASIDE — CHIEF JUSTICE'S SEVERE 
STRICTURES ON MR FAZLUL HUQ 

The conviction and sentence of a fine of Rs 200 imposed on Mr R C 
Pollard, Superintendent of Pohce, Berhampore, on a charge of assaulting 
Mr Satya Gopal Majumdar, pleader was set aside by the Special Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court yesterday (Tuesday) which directed that no further 
proceedmgs be taken agamst him without the sanction of the Government 
as contemplated under Sec 197 Cr P C 

The ten accused persons m the Jiaganj Rice Looting Case were direct- 
ed to be retried by some Magistrate at Hooghly 

Mr N K Basu for some of the accused m the Jiaganj Rice Looting 
Case asked for a certificate under Section 205 of the Government of India 
Act for leave to appeal to the Federal Court which was refused 

Strictures were passed upon Mr A K Pazlul Huq, the then Chief Min- 
ister, for writing three years to Mr S K Chatterjee, Dt Magistrate, Ber- 
hampore, m connection with the Jiaganj Rice Lootmg Case, and thereby 
interfering with the Course of Justice 

The Chief Justice observed that in writmg those letters to Mr Chatter- 
jee and sendmg Mr Badruddoja with two of them, to instruct Mr Chatter- 
jee, Mr Pazlul Huq ‘‘broke his oath" The clear violation of the oath of 
office, the Chief Justice remarked, branded a man as unfit for public office 

With regard to Mr S K Chatterjee the Chief Justice observed, that 
he was not fit to exercise supervision over judicial officers and he should 
be transfeired to some other branch of the pubhc service where plasticity 
might possibly be an advantage and not a danger to the community 
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In the course of the judgment the Chief Justice observed that it ^ as a 
very serious matter for all times for the course of justice to be interfered 
with or foi even an attempt to be made to interfere with the course of 
justice It was very serious mdeed when such an attempt was made by the 
Chief Mmister of the Provmce who possessed great power and mhuence 
In this case it was clear that Mr Huq. who at all material times was, until 
April of this year, the Chief Mmister, used his position to influence the 
course of justice in the Jiaganj Case for pohtical considerations When 
Mr Pazlul Huq took office as Chief Mmister on December 12, 1941, he took 
the followmg oath of office as prescribed by the instrument of Instructions 
issued by the Crown to the Governor of this province The written record 
of that oath was produced before this court at the instance of the Chief 
Justice from the secretariat It was signed by Mr Pazlul Huq whose signa- 
ture was verified on oath by Mr Ellis It was as follows ‘T, Abdul Kasem 
Pazlul Huq, do solemnly affirm that I will well and truly serve out Sov^- 
eign King, George the Sixth, Emperor of India, and that I will do right 
to all manner of people after the laws and usages of India without feai 
or favour, affection or ill-will” 

The Chief Justice contmued that m writing those letters to Mr Chatter- 
lee and sendmg Mr Badruddoja with two of them to mstruct Mr Chatter- 
jee, Mr Pazlul Huq broke his oath It was not as if he were an ignorant 
man, who did not know the nature of the oath he took He was a man 
of great experience m public affairs and for a great part of his life he 
had practised as an advocate m this court Apart from this solemn oath 
he knew that mterference with the course of justice was wrong If there 
were any possibihty of his forgettmg this, and his Lordship saw no reason 
why he should have forgotten, — he was reminded of it very definitely by 
the judgment m the case of Emperor vs Ebrahim which was delivered on 
May 7, 1941, when he was the Chief Minister 

His Lordship remarked that there was another aspect of the matter 
The Jiaganj Case arose out of criminal mterference with the legitimate 
transport of rice, the staple food of the province, of which there was at 
that time, and still is a scarcity If the legitimate and proper transport of 
food could be interfered with and the malefactors protected by the Chief 
Minister of the Province when they were brought before the courts 
of law, there was an end of law and order m the provmce The result was 
that mstead of the orderly distribution of food there was a scramble for 
It m which the weakest suffered Mr Pazlul Huq was Mmister for the 
Home Department at the time the nee lootmg took place The looted rice 
was mtended for the Berhampore Jail The administration of jails was 
a matter with which the Home Department was charged But neither the 
solemn oath nor public responsibility prevented him from doing this nefa- 
iious work 

A person who took an oath or made affirmation to tell the truth in a 
judicial proceedmg and broke it was guilty of perjury, and might be 
punished at law by the courts A person, however, who on taking up the 
office was required by law to take the oath of office that he would faith- 
fully perform the duties of that office took what was called a promjtssory 
oath, (See Halsbury^s Laws of England, 2nd, vol 9, page 342) A breach 
of a promissory oath m the absence of a special provision of law to that 
effect was not punishable at law As far as his Lordship was aware there 
was no punishment m law for the breakmg of the promissory oath taken 
by Mr Pazlul Huq when he assumed office as Chief Mmister But a clear 
violation of it branded a man as unfit for pubhc office If solemn promis- 
sory oaths by persons who took office m the State were to be disregarded 
as mere formahties there was no possibility of good govemmdnt His 
Lordship observed “Mr Pazlul Huq is left to the contemplation and judg- 
ment of his fellow men” 

Hts Lordship proceeded that Mr S K Chatterjee, District Magistiate, 
on one occasion at least carried out Mr Huq’s wishes, he knew fullv well 

H C Vol II— I 
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that he was doing wrong in so doing His Lordship could not imagine 
that he was unaware of the judgment in the case of Emperor vs Ebiahim, 
-since the judgment which was of a particular concern to the Distiict 
Magistrates received a certain amount of prominence m the legal press 
It was the plam duty of Mr Chatter jee when he {received Mr Huq's letter 
of September 29, 1942, to tell Mr Huq that he was askmg him to do some- 
thing contrary to his duty, and to firmly refuse to interfere But he seemed 
to have been more anxious to obhge Mr Fazlul Huq than to do his duty 
He ought to have prevented all attempts at mterference with the magis- 
tracy under his control In his Lordship’s view he was not fi.t to exercise 
supervision over judicial ofidcers and he should be transferred to some other 
branch of the public service where plasticity might possibly be an advan- 
tage and not a danger to the community 

His Loraship added This case is not only unsavoury, it is disquietening 
In the case of Debendra K Roy v Yar Bakht Chowdhury (1939, 1 Cal 407) 
this Court commented adversely on the action of the government of Asasm 
in mterfermg with the course of justice, apparently in the interest of re- 
latives of members of the Cabmet In 1941 m the case of Ebrahim this 
Court commented upon the conduct of the Government of Bengal in inter- 
fermg with the course of justice The present case was worse than either 
of these and was in fact the worst his Lordship had ever known It was a 
matter for those concerned with the constitution of this coimtry to con- 
sider whether the law should not be altered so as to provide a firm detei- 
lent for this sort of thmg In the meantime it was left to those who were 
called upon to aid and assist the Governor of a provmce namely members 
of the Cabmet to comply faithfully and conscientiously with their oaths 
of office, and to use the words of Ohver Cromwell, “to make some con- 
science of what they do ” If it should so happen that similar mterference 
was attempted in future it was the duty of those judicial ofideers afifected, 
whether they be District Magistrates or Magistrates subordinate to them 
or any other judicial ofideers, at once to resist firmly any pressuie or m- 
fluence such as had been exerted m this case Further it was the duty of 
those ofideers and judges affected to mform the High Court at once so 
that the High Court might deal with the matter and take steps to protect 
them in the judicial discharge of their duties the admmistrauon of 
justice This Court which had been put m an mdependent position under 
the constitution would devote all its power to protect those who were sub- 
jected to such wrongful and illegal mterference 

Earlier m his judgment, the Chief Justice referred to the facts of 
Pollard’s case and also the apphcation made by him for production of 
certam letters, written by Mr Fazlul Huq to the District Magistrate of 
Berhampore, from the custody of Government The letters were produced 
m the Court m a sealed cover and deposited with the Registrar of the Ap- 
pellate Side of the High Court (Mr Ellis) His Lordship remarked that in 
view of the nature of the allegations made m the second apphcation of 
Pollard (relatmg to production of letters), the matter was reported to his 
Lordship by Mr Justice Lodge who presided over the Court which issued 
the rule and the Chief Justice caused the sealed envelope to be opened and 
the letters exammed Further in view of the matters disclosed by these 
letters the present special Bench was constituted to hear the matter 

His Lordship continued that the production of the letters referred to 
had raised entirely a new situation, — one which as far as his Lordship was 
concerned was umque The letters were written m connection with the 
Jiaganj Case pendmg at the same time in the same district These letters 
were four m number, 3 of them purporting to have been written by Mr 
Huq who was then the Chief Minister but resigned his ofidee m March, 
1943 These letters were reproduced in the Calcutta newspapers and they 
must mevitably have been seen by Mr Huq He had not come forward to 
disclaim them The first letter was dated September 29, 1942, wiitten to 
Mr S K Chatterjee askmg for the adjournment of the Jiaganj Case His 
wishes were granted and the case was postponed 
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After referring to the other letters of Mr Fazlnl Huq and the reply of 
Mr Chatterjee, his Lordship said that Mr Salamat Ullah Chaudhury was 
sitting as a Special Magistrate (under Ordinance H of 1942) trying the 
Jiaganj Rice Looting Case and was also sitting as an ordinary Magistrate 
trsnng the case against Pollard Pollard’s case began on September 9, 1942 
and the Magistrate gave his decision on January 5, 1943 The Jiaganj Case 
was taken up by him on November 11, 1942, and finished by him on Jan- 
uary 19, 1943 Pollard had been made the subject of a violent attack by 
the Chief Minister in his letters of October 28 and November 3, 1942 to th^ 
District Magistrate with regard to his conduct m the Jiaganj Case 

His Lordship then referred to the two explanations sent up by the 
District Magistrate m the Jiaganj Case and with regard to two points the 
Chief Justice observed that he could regard Mr Chatterjee’s explanation 
as disingenuous Nor was his Lordship able to accept the explanation of 
the district magistrate that judicial determmation of issues m the Tiaganj 
case was insisted upon In the Jiaganj case Pollard was the protagonist of 
the Crown When one found that the case for the crown was disposed of 
in favour of the defence and one found at the same time that the magis- 
trate was trying the case brought against Pollard, who was disliked and 
threatened by the same minister, one could not avoid the suspicion, and a 
strong one, that the same influence that was brought to bear m the Jiaganj 
case might also have been brought to bear or at any rate have operated 
m Pollard’s case Had the “Huq-Chatterjee letters” been brought to the 
notice of this court when Mr Chowdhury was trying Pollard’s ease, this 
court would certamly have ordered that case to be transferred to some 
other magistrate m another district and tried by him 

His Lordship then continued to deal with the argument of the defence 
in the Jiaganj Case where the contention was that whatever Mr Fazlul 
Huq might have done, it had no bearing upon the result in the Jiaganj case 
and there was no evidence of it His Lordship said that it was not neces- 
sary that it should be proved that that interference was the cause of the 
verdict The position had been stated by Chief Justice Lord Hewart m 1 
K B 1924 p 236, when he said ‘inter aha’ that it was of fundamental im- 
portance that justice should not only be done but should manifestly and 
undoubtedly be seen to be done Also, nothing was to be done which creat- 
ed even a suspicion that there had been an improper interference of the 
course of justice 

In this connection his Lordship proceeded to consider the argiunent of 
Mr S N Baneijee which was this If justice is not only to be done by the 
present bench but seen to be done, then Mr Justice Lodge ought not to be 
sittmg on the bench because he is a friend of Mr Pollard Mr Banerjee 
said that Mr Justice Lodge when he granted the rule fbr the productiqn 
of the letters between Mr Huq and Mr Chatterjee had said that he was 
friend of Pollard and did not wish to try the case When Mr Banerjee said 
this, Mr Justice Lodge said at once that it was his recollection that he said 
that he was a friend of Pollard, he had known Pollard many years ago 
when Mr Justice Lodge was District Judge of Mymensingh and Pollard a 
junior police ofiQcer and that he had not spoken to Pollard for ten years 
Mr Bannerjee persisted that he had heard Mr Justice Lodge that he was 
a friend of Mr Pollard His Lordship accepted Mr Justice Lodge’s state- 
ment When Mr Justice Lodge reported this case to the Chief Justice a 
few weeks ago, he told the Chief Justice that he had known PoUard many 
years ago and did not wish to hear this case, although there was no reason 
why he should not sit Mr Justice Lodge further informed his Iiordship 
that both Mr S C Taluqdar for the complainant and Mr Carden Noad 
for Pollard had expressed the hope that he would sit The Chief Justice 
considered the matter very carefully 

His Lordidnp continued that this was an important case in which it 
was essential that at least one judge with wide experience in the adminis- 
tration of crunmal law both in this court and m the mofussil should sit 
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Mr Justice Lodge in addition to sitting on the Criminal benches of this 
court for many years past had experience oS both as a district magistrate 
and a distnct and sessions judge His Lordship was satisfied that there 
was nothing m Mr Justice Lodge's contacts with Pollard beyond the ordi- 
nary official contacts and that they had ceased many years ago Mr 
Justice liOdge at Mymensingh was a district judge and at the top of the 
ofiicial heirarchy, whereas Pollard was a junior police oMcer somewhere 
near the bottom of it The gulf between them both m age and status was 
very wide and there was nothmg but official contacts such as most semor 
district judges had had sometime or other with pohce officers in the pro- 
vince 

The Chief Justice informed Mr Justice Lodge that he wished him to 
sit and that the Chief Justice considered it his duty to do so m ordei that 
this bench could have the benefit of his experience and knowledge He 
thereupon agreed _ 

The Chief Justice must have met Mr Fazlul Huq on many 'official ana 
semi-official occasions and had no desire to sit on this Bench where his 
conduct was m question But where it was a matter of duty, as in this 
case, to do so, that duty was to be performed whether his Lordship knew 
Mr Huq before or not 

Judges frequently foxmd themselves m a position m which they had to 
try persons with whom they had had contacts previously and although it 
might be distasteful to them and they would prefer not to sit, they had 
to perform their duty That was Mr Justice Lodge's position and that was 
the Chief Justice’s position 

Mr Banerjee's objection was ill-founded Further he was not engaged 
m Pollard's case where Pollard's conduct was m question directly, but m 
the Jiaganj case, where the conduct of Mr Fazlul Huq and the District 
Magistrate were m question Mr S C Taluqdar fbr the complainant m 
Pollard case raised no objection to Mr Justice Lodge sitting nor could he 
have done so because of the facts and also because of his own expressed 
desire that Mr Justice Lodge should sit in the case 

On the facts the Chief Justice had no hesitation in saying that there 
was interference by Mr Fazlul Huq in the Jiaganj Rice Lootmg Case and 
powerful pressure exerted by him upon the District m the Jiaganj case in 
order to mfluence both the District Magistrate and trying magistrate in 
favour of the accused and against Pollard His Lordship had the strongest 
suspicion that that interference had had a considerable effect both upon 
the Jiaganj Case and Pollard's case If these two convictions were to be 
allowed to stand in the circumstances that had been revealed, none would 
have confidence m the admmistration of cnmmal justice m this provmce 
In his Lordship's opmion both the convictions m both the cases should be 
set aside on the groimd of improper mterference with the course of justice 
His Lordship was of the opimon that both these cases should be retried by 
some other magistrate m some other district 

The Chief Justice thought that it would be unfortunate if the bar of 
Section 197 were mamtamed in Pollard’s case But this was a matter for 
the Government and not for his Lordship The complainant in Pollard's 
case was unfortunate He had nothing to do with the mterference by the 
Chief Minister and the subsequent events which had made it impossible to 
sustam the conviction It might be that hereafter he would have some 
redress though that might depend upon whether the circumstances were 
such that he might pursue the prosecution without the permission of the 
Government That was a matter upon which his Iiordship did not propose 
to say an 3 rthmg smce in his opmion the whole of the of the eviaence in 
these two cases must go with the convictions 

The Chief Justice animadverted upon the conduct of Mr Fazlul Huq 
and Mr S K Chatter jee 

Mr Justice Khundkar and Mr Justice Lodge while agreemg with the 
Chief Justice m the order made in the Jiaganj Case Lootmg Case took the 
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view that no further proceedings be taken against Pollard without the 
sanction of the local government as provided for iv Section 197 Cr P C 

Mr Justice Khundkar observed m his judgment that he hoped their 
judgment m these two cases would brmg home to all executive authoritie;? 
be they high or humble, the gravity of attempt to tamper in any way with 
the mdependence of judicial ofiScers and would cause them to realise that 
this Court was determmed to deal ruthlessly with any instance brought to 
its notice of executive mterference with the admmistration of justice and 
the strict impartiality of judicial ofBcers and the functioning of the judi- 
ciary m accordance with law 

Mr Justice Lodge m his judgment said that he was one of the judges 
who issued the rule on the Government (for the production of the letters) 
and at that time his Lordship said m open court that he personally would 
not hear the matter, but his Lordship did not remember the exact words 
his Lordship used His Lordship took the first oppoitunity of informing 
the Chief Justice that he had been formerly in the same mofussil station 
as Pollard and there had personal contacts with him When the letters 
were produced on a subsequent date, by the Government Mr Carden Noad 
reminded him that it was nearly ten years smce his Lordship had been in 
the same station with Pollard and that at that time Pollard was a very 
jumor police officer where as his Lordship was even then a fairly senior 
judge His Lordship was stationed m Mjnnensmgh at that time and that 
Pollard and his Lordship were both members of a very small European 
commumty m the station and met from time to time There was no friend- 
ship between them His Lordship left Mjrmensmgh in 1934 and to the best 
of his recollection his Lordship had not spoken to him smce When these 
facts were revealed m court Mr Taluqdar for the complainant m 
Pollard’s case assured him that his client would be very glad if his Lord- 
ship were one of the judges to hear the rule Mr Noad gave his Lordship 
the same assurance 

In view of the assurances and m view of the fact that there had not 
m fact been any friendship between Pollard and his Lordship his Lordship 
contented himself with placing all the facts before the Chief Justice and 
leaving the matter m his hand 

Mr N K Basu with Mr Jagannath Gangopadhaya appeared for two 
of the accused in the Jiaganj Case Mr S N Banerjee (Sr ) with Mr R S 
Bachhawat and Mr Anil K Das Gupta for five of the accused m the Jiaganj 
Case the rule issued suo moto by this court was not served on the other 
three accused m the Jiaganj case, the Standmg Counsel (Mr J N Majum- 
dar) with the Asst Deputy Legal Remembrancer (Mr Debabrata Mooker- 
jee) for Crown, Mr Carden Noad with Messrs Probodh Chatt^ee and 
Satyendranath Banerjee for PoUard Mr S C Taluqdar' with Messrs 
Jagannath Gangopadhaya and Anil Das Gupta for the complainant Satya 
Gopal Majumdar 


CASES 

The Pollard case is a imique one It is an offshoot of the so-called 
Rice Looting Case in Bengal Everyone who was figured m the case is a 
notable personality Mr PoUard, the District Supermtendent of 
Police, Berhampore (Bengal) who was rei^nsible for the conduct of the 
Rice Lootmg case, and who figured as the accused fto havmg been aUeged 
to have beaten a lawyer who came on professional busmess to meet him 
at Jus bungalow m another case, is the prmcipal character The Chief 
Minister who has addiressed letters to the District Magistrate m regard to 
the conduct of the Rice Looting Case is the next most important character, 
the District Magistrate to whom the letters were written and who contrary 
to the Chief Minister’s instructions pr^erved the letters and handed them 
over to the Divisional Commissioner who proved them in the High (?ourt 
of Bengal is the third The Chief Justice of Bengal is the fourth Justice 
Lodge IS the fifth, the poor lawyer who was the complainant agamst Mr 
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Pollard 3 S the sixth and the poor accused m the Rice Looting case are the 
seventh 

Mr Pollard took objection to a charge being filed against him because 
the previous permission of the Bengal Government was not taken under 
Section 397 Cr P C he bemg a Government ofl5.cer The Magistrate ref(used 
to entertain the charge on this ground But the District Judge ordered it 
to be entertained Accordingly, Mr Pollard was tried by the Magistrate 
and sentenced to a fine of Rs 200 Mr Pollard filed an appeal before the 
District Judge and apphed to the High Court for a transfer of the case 
from the file of that District Judge who had directed his case to be enter- 
tamed, to the file of the District Judge of a neighbourmg district, Nadiad 
The appeal was tried by the latter, the District Judge ofl Mr Pollard’s 
choice and the sentence was confirmed Neither before the origmal 
Magistrate nor before the appellate Court was it stated that Mr Pollard 
feared the mvasion of his bungalow by the mob outside — a pomt of fact 
made by him for the first time before the High Court The groimds on 
which the High Court was requested to go into a second appeal was that 
the Magistrate worked in an atmosphere of prejudice agamst Mr Pollard 
and this was sought to be proved by filing the letters written by Mr 
Pazlui Huq 

Now we come to the parallel pomt of the case for Mr Pollard’s appeal 
was mixed up with the Rice Lootmg Case and the High Court held over 
the judgment of the case till they went through the papers of the Rice 
Looting case This latter case was tried by the same Magistrate as had 
tried the Pollard case It was m connection with the Rice Lootmg Case 
that the Premier Huq had written letters to the District Magistrate In 
writing these letters, his object is stated to be to warn agamst the conduct 
of the case by the District Supermtendent of Pohce agams whom he had 
received many reports The letters on the face of them are capable of 
bearmg two mterpretations — one that the Chief Minister was mterestedon 
the accused in the Rice Lootmg Case and the other that the District Magis- 
trate should beware of the Pohce Supermtendent, — Mr Pollard, who was 
apt to be over-enthusiastic about the case Anyway ij the Chief Mmister 
had written, as he had both the right and the duty to write, to the District 
Magistrate officially, numbering it and statmg that it emanated ‘From the 
Hon’ble Fazlul-ul-Huq, Chief Mmister and so and so Home Minister, 

To The District Magistrate, Murshidabad” 

marking it ‘‘confidential”, there would have been no harm, no adverse 
comment, no condemnation of Mr Huq by the Chief Justice of Bengal 
But the Premier gave it the air of privacy and even secrecy and asked 
that the letters should be destroyed by the District Magistrate after peru- 
sal This made the whole thmg open to suspicion Mr Pollard or his 
protagonists jumped with joy over their discovery The Deputy Commis- 
sioner vahantly produced them before the High Court The District 
Magistrate sulkily dehvered them to the Commissioner The whole case 
was reopened before the High Court with a blare of trumpets 

While the case was gomg on, the Chief, Judge, Sir Harold Derbyshire 
orders the District Magistrate to produce the papers of the Rice Lootmg 
Case which was tried by the same Magistrate sittmg as a Special Magis- 
trate, who as a common Magistrate had tried the Pollard Case The ac- 
cused had paid their fines and did not choose to appeal According to the 
Special Court’s Ordmance, they alone had the right to appeal Yet the 
High Court calls for the papers and thus creates a relevancy for the 
exammation of the letters which they had called up earlier, and discovers 
not only that Mr Pollard was imduly punished but that the “nee” accused 
got off unduly cheap as the section of dacoity was withdrawn against them 
In the result these accused who had served their sentence were asked to 
be tried once agam though they themselvs were never heard The Chief 
Minister was castigated in absentia without bemg heard by “the court and 
was to boot, blamed for not volunteermg to justify himself 
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taining that 'what I did was done m the discharge of my duties as Chief 
Minister Far from interfering with justice myself, I wrote these letters 
to prevent such mterference 

The learned Chief Justice has characterised my letters as an instance 
of the executive interfermg with the admimstration of justice I respect- 
fully lequest Sir Harold to apply this principle to the various secret cir- 
culars which has been issued by the Home Department of the Government 
of Bengal from time to time, to magistrate trjnng cases under the Deflence 
of India Act or Rules or under the vaiious Ordmances I am sure Sir 
Harold will then come across numerous cases contaimng unsavoury details 

Lastly Sir Harold thmks that I am unfit for holding public ofidce I 
am not perturbed by this judicial pronouncement The consideration of 
my fitness does not lie m the hands of judges or magistrates, but of the 
Almighty dispenser of events Moreover I know full well that fitness is not 
at all the criterion of success in hfe I have known people not fit to be a 
clerk in the Burial ofidce occupymg the highest ofiice imder the Crown 
Very often it is the unfit rather than the fit who succeed in winning 'the 
prizes of life 

Finally, m the case for damages filed ag^amst Mi Pollard by the Vakil 
who vTas assaulted by him at his bungalow, the Munsifi awarded damages 
of Rs 1,000 to the plaintiff and passed severe strictures 

In the Rice Looting Case which was dragged from its grave into the 
Pollard Case by the Chief Justice, who ordered a fresh trial, the accused 
took the matter before the Privy Council and asked that its retrial before 
the Sadar SDO Hooghly be stayed Stay order was passed by the Pnvy 
Council m January 1945 



APPENDIX III 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM 

The South African problem which has been dragging its weaijr length 
since 1908, has passed through an acute stage of its vicissitudes arising 
from what is popularly known as the Peggmg Act The Act and its se- 
q[uelae durmg the years 1943 to 1946 have engaged -public attention and 
been a source of profoimd public anxiety The foUowmg documents will 
give an authoritative account of the South African trouble 

Before 1893 Indians enjoyed in Natal both parliamentary and muniu- 
oal franchise equally with the Europeans They wefe first deprived of 
the parliamentary franchise in 1893, with the exception of those who were 
already on the voters’ roll But Indian protest was heeded and it (the 
Franchise Act) was vetoed by London 

Indians were successfully deprived of the parliamentary franchise in 
1896 on the ostensible ground that they did not enjoy the privilege m India 
They were deprived of the Municipal franchise in 1924 with the result that 
they ceased to influence Central, Provmcial or the Mumcipal Admmistra- 
tions Indian residential localities m Durban and elsewhere have conse- 
quently been grossly neglected by the local authorities 

Separate schools are mamtamed for Indians and m a few places sepa- 
rate hospitals for Indians and Africans No Indians are admitted to the 
Natal Umversity College 

In Railway trains Indians can generally only occupy special coaches 
reserved for them with Non-Europeans, and m <3K>vemment ofdees suc^ 
as the Posts and Telegraph Offices, and Railway Booking Offices there are 
separate counters for Non-Europeans This method of discrimination is 
apphed in Courts of Justice also 

Indians are almost completely debarred from employment in Govern- 
ment and Mumcipal services, except in a menial capacity There are, how- 
ever, Indian teachers in schools etc exclusively mtended for Indians and 
so are employed Indian Interpreters m some law courts 

One of the few privileges which Indians enjoyed until recently m Natal 
was the freedom to purchase and occupy landed property m urban and 
rural areas, but the “Peggmg Act” of 1943 has severely restricted the exer- 
cise of this pnvdege Field Marshal Smuts has now made an announce- 
ment m Parhament that he would mtroduce new measures affectmg 
Indians m Natal and m the Transvaal 

(a) In Natal the new legislation, which is to replace the “Pegging 
Act” lapsmg on the 31st day of March 1946, will prohitnt the acquisi- 
tion or occupahon of properties by Indians, except m ceitam specified 
areas 

(b) Whilst the ’Teggmg Act” is limited m its operation to Durban 
only and restncts transactions of fixed property between European 
and Indian only, the new legislation is to apply to the whole Provmce 
of Natal, both m urban and rural areas, and totally prohibits such 
transactions not onl^ between European and Indian, but goes further 
than the present “Peggmg Act” by makmg it unlawful for any such 
transactions between Indian on the one hand and non-Irdian on the 
other, le, European, Coloured, Bantu, Chmese, Malay and other non- 
Indian races 

(c) In the Transvaal under the new legislation areas are to be 
set apart for Indians both for residence and trade m cities, towns, 
and villages, the effect of which will be to restrict, if not, totally 
confine trading activities of Indians to the areas assigned to them 
Thus bemg removed some distance away from commercial centres and 
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being out of touch with all other sections of the population with whom 
they have hitherto been transacting busmess, the Indian traders will 
face ruination 

Moreover, m regard to trade the lacensing Laws in the Transvaal ope- 
rate very harshly against Indians, m that the Licensing Boards have abso- 
lute power to refuse license to Indians without assigmng reasons therefor 
The same is applicable m the case of transfer of Licenses from one person 
to another 

In Natal, as well, administration of Licensing Laws operates harshly 
agamst Indians, all based upon racial considerations 

(d) Indians in Natal and Transvaal are to be allowed representa- 
tion in the Union Legislature on a “racial” basis, similar to that apph- 
cable to the Bantus and other natives of South Africa The Indian 
community is to be represented by three European members elected 
by them m a House of more than One Hundred and Fifty (150) members 

The proposed measuies will, if they become law, constitute a breach of 
the Capetown Agreement of 1927 between the Union Government and the 
Government of India, and will be a violation of assurances and pledges 
given from time to tune 

Note — ^The Appendix takes note of some of the legal disabilities, both 
in Natal and m the Transvaal and by no means exhausts the 
catalogue of our disabilities, grievances and hardships The 
other disabihties reflected m the conduct of the Europeans in 
various walks of life, though gallmg, have been purposely 
avoided 


To, 


HIS EXCELLENCY FIELD MARSHAL 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT WAVBLL 

OP CYRENAICA AND WINCHESTER, 

PC,GCB,GMSI, CMG,MC , 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

NEW DELHI 

May It Please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, Sorabjee Rustomjee, Sooba Rama Naidoo, 
Azumshah Ahmed Mirza and Ahmed Sadeck M Kajee, delegates of the 
South African Indian Congress, duly appomted at its Seventeenth Session 
of the Conference held in Capetown from the 8th to 13th February 1946, 
together with members coopted, being South African Indians at present 
in India, under authority of the Resolution of the Conference, respectfully 
beg to submit to you this Statement on the proposed legislation, as an- 
nounced by Field Marshal Smuts, m Union Parhament on 21st January 
1946, when he made known the mtention of the Union Government to in- 
troduce legislation this session adversely affectmg Indians in Natal and the 
Transvaal 

2 We are deeply grateful to Your Excellency for receiving us at short 
notice in spite of your multifarious pre-occupations 

3 The present intention of the Government of the Union of South 
AfJrica will, if carried out, degrade us to a status of inferiority against 
which we have put up a fight more definitely smce 1893, the year in which 
an attempt was made to disfranchise the Indian commumty as such in 
Natal We then looked upon it as a slur not only on the Indians in Natal 
but also on the Mother Country Then there was no Union of South Africa 
The Cape had practically no Indian question worth the name Orange Free 
State had banished the few Indian traders it had and prided itself on its 
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thorough anti-Asiatic policy The Transvaal had a sprinkling of Indian 
traders, hawkers and others The ‘‘location” system, later known as segre- 
gation, had its rise there The Whites in Natal had deliberately and for 
their own sake invited the large number of mdentured Indians for their 
sugar and tea plantations and other industries In their wake followed the 
traders and others, and the Indian population today is therefore a com- 
posite one 

4 One would have thought that the advent of Union would mean the 
union of all the races of South Africa, le, the African (the Bantu), the 
European and the Asiatics (primarily and principalty Indians) What a 
noble tradition such a union would have been for the world But it was 
not to be On the contrary, the Union became an anti-African and 
Asiatic combme Every year of the progress of the Union has definitely 
marked the progress of this combme, and the strenuous opposition to it 
by the Indian settlers and their descendants, as will be clearly seen by re- 
ference to the appendix ‘A* hereto attached 

5 We ask Your Excellency to approach the question fiom that stand- 
pomt and no other The threatened legislation adumbrated by Field Mar- 
shal Smuts, which has hastily brought the delegation from South Africa, 
IS a very large step, perhaps the largest yet made in the process of con 
signing the Asiatics to permanent mferionty The wedge has now extend- 
ed mto all roimd mequahty and inferiority Thus, there are zones of se- 
gregation one of which the White are reserving for themselves in order 
to force by legal compulsion the segregation oi the other races God has 
made man “one great human family’" The White laces of South Africa 
would make of it three separate parts based on colour 

6 Bad enough as the threatened land legislation is, the prospective 
franchise legislation is worse It is a mockery of franchise and a poignant 
reminder of the low status to be accorded to us, so low that we are not to 
be deemed even fit enough to choose one of our own as our representative 

7 We have come all the way from South Africa not to seek protection 
of individual or property rights, dear as both are, but we have come de- 
finitely to ask Your Excellency and the people of the Mother Country to 
appreciate the fight for equsdi^ of status, which is theirs as much as ours, 
and to give us as much help as possible for you and them to give What is 
attempted to be done in South Africa is a denial of the brave declarations 
made by the British and even the Field Marshal himself 

8 It has given us much pleasure to learn that the withdrawal of 
the British power in India in favour of elected Indian representatives is 
immment Then, may we ask whether it is not Your Excellency’s double 
and special duty to enunciate your stand m favour of equahty and, so 
far as possible, enforce it m no imcertam tenns^ 

9 The announcement of the mtention of the Umon Government to 
mtroduce legi^tion so alarmed the Indian commumty that the South 
African Indian Congress at its Conference aforesaid resolved to send a 
Deputation to Field Marshal Smuts This Deputation made representa- 
tions to not to proceed with the mtended legislation, and to convene 
a Round Table Conference of the Union Government and the Government 
of India m fulfilment of the recommendation of the Natal Indian Judicial 
Commission made m March 1945 This request was refused by him, where- 
upon the Conference, after dehberatmg at great length, adopted the fol- 
lowmg resolution — 

CAPETOWN, 

12th February, 1946 

“This Conference of the South African Indian Congiess, after making 
heard the Report of the Deputation that waited on tne Prime Mimster, 
expresses its grievous disappomtment at his refusal to abandon the pro- 
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posed legislation and to convene a Round Table Conference between India 
and South Africa 

This Conference interprets this refusal as the very negation of the 
principle of solving human problems by negotiations and mutual discus- 
sions and as mdicating a legislative design of repressmg the Community 
and settling its fate at the altar of political expediency and sacrificmg it to 
appease extreme white-reactionaries in this country The legislation deal- 
ing with land tenure and communal representation, to be mtroduced by 
t£ie Prime Mmister, which is totally imacceptable, is an insult to the na- 
tional honour and digmty of the Indian nation 

This Conference of the South African Indian Congress havmg regard 
to the Prime Minister’s refusal, resolves to mobihse all the resources of 
tne Indian people in this country in order to take every measure possible 
to secure the lapsmg of the Peggmg Act and to oppose the proposed legis- 
lation of the Government by 

1 Sending a deputation to India 

(a) To urge the Government of India for the convenmg of a Round 
Table Conference between the Governments of India and 
South Africa 

(b) Failing which to request the Government of India 

( 1 ) to withdraw the ofdce of its High Commissioner m South 
Africa 

(u) to apply economic sanctions against South Africa 

(c> To carry out a campaign of propaganda m India to secure the 
fullest support of India’s millions 

(d) To mvite Indian leaders to come to South Africa 

2 Sending deputations to America, Bntam and other parts of the 
world 

3 Proceedmg immediately to prepare the Indian people of South 
Africa for a concerted and prolonged resistance, the details of 
which this Conference mstructs its Executive to prepare for stlb- 
mission and action to its constituent bodies 

10 We would, therefore, ask Your Excellency to use your influence to 
secure the holdmg of a Roimd Table Conference between the two Govern- 
ments to settle, m the words of the Natal Indian Judicial CJommission, “all 
matters aflectmg Indians m South Africa” But should your efforts in 
this connection unhappily fail, then we ask, in terms of our Resolution 
hereinbefore embodied, to withdraw the office of the High Commissioner 
for India m the Union of South Africa and to enforce economic and poli- 
tical sanctions We are not unaware that they may mean very httle 
material loss to South Africa We know that counter-measures will cause 
us hardship But our loss we would count as nothing compared to the 
moral value of the enforcement of the sanctions 

Dated at NEW DELHI this TWELFTH day of MARCH, 1946 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency*^ obedient servants, 

SORABJEE RUSTOMJEE, 

(Leader) 

S R NAIDOO 
ASM KA JEE 
A A MIRZA 
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RESOLUTION NO 1 

‘The South African Indian Congress m Conference assemblea js 
gravely perturbed at the proposals announced by the Prime Mmister to 
deal with land tenure in the Transvaal and Natal Provinces which are to 
be embodied m a legislation to be mtroduced this session of the Union 
Parhament and which propose seriously to limit the land rights and tHe 
free economic and social development of the Indian Community in Natal 
end Transvaal 

The proposals of the Prime Minister to deal with the Indian question 
are totally tmacceptable to the Indian Community in that they constitute 
an attack upon human rights and human freedom of an unrepresented 
substantial minority in South Africa, and they, moreover, violate the high 
principles underlying the Atlantic and United Nations Charters on which 
their authors pm their implicit faith foi the futuie peace of the world 

This Conference authorises the deputation to mterview the Prime 
Mmister with a request not to mtroduce any legislation to the detriment 
of the Indian community and respectfully to ask that the Union Govern- 
ment mvite forthwith the Government of India to send to the Union 
a delegation for the purposes of holding a Round Table Conference with 
the representatives of the Union Government in ordei to arrive at a solu- 
tion of aH matters affectmg Indians m South Africa m accordance with ttie 
only recommendation of the Natal Indian Judicial Commission to whose 
findmgs the Prime Mmister attached so much importance and moreover 
such a Round Table Conference would be a continuation of the Round Table 
Conferences already held between the Union and Indian Governments"' 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS CONFERENCE — REPORT OF 
THE DEPUTATION THAT WAITED ON THE RT HON GENERAL J C 
SMUTS, ON THE IITH FEBRUARY, 1946 

Mr President and Members of the Congress m conference assembled 

Your deputation waited upon the Prune Minister at 3 pm this aftei- 
noon The conversations lasted for an hour and 20 mmutes 

2 Mr Kaaee, your spokesman, submitted the Resolution passed by 
Conference last night, to the Prime Mmister and emphasised the request 
for holding a Hound Table Conference by a recital of the events that led 
to the passing of the Transvaal Land and Tradmg Act m 1939 and the 
Peggmg Act applicable to Durban m 1943 He submitted that the extension 
of the Act m ttie Transvaal was m conflict with the findmgs of the Murray 
and Broome Commissions and that the contmuation of the Pegging Act 
in Durban was a violation of the Cape Town Agreement and that its with- 
drawal was a demand of the Indian commimity 

3 Mr Kajee submitted to the Prime Mmister that he had stated m 
his note of the 30th November, 1944, when declarmg the Pretoria Agree- 
ment dead, that ‘‘The Pretoria Agreement, havmg failed in its object it 
was necessary to explore a settlement along other Imes” — ^the Imes of the 
Natal Indian Judicial Commission, and that now that the Natal Indian 
Judicial Commission had made the one and only recommendation that 
the solution of the problem lay m the holdmg of discussions between the 
Umon and Indian Governments, and to that end an mvitation be issued 
by the Union Government to the Indian Government to send a deputation 
to this country 

4 It was further submitted to the Prime Mmister that the legislative 
proposals were in conflict with the recommendations of the Broome Com- 
mission and were m conflict with his own statement made m the House 
of Assembly on the 30th March, 1945, prior to his departure for San Fran- 
cisco, when he said that a solution ^ould be f dund on volimtary Imes and 
not on compulsory Imes Therefore to enact legislation to create areas 
for Indians would tantamount to compulsory segregation and Mr Kajee 
appealed to the Prime Mmister that he would be pleased 'to de- 
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sist from proceeding with his proposals and convene a Round Table Con- 
lerence 

5 Mr Kajee appealed to General Smuts as the ongmator of the 
Preamble of the United Nations Organisation Charters to put into practice 
the principles of those Charters in his own country 

6 The Cape Town Agreement was a bilateral Agreement and that the 
present proposals meant the breaking of that agreement unilaterally hence 
the necessity of callmg for a Roimd Table Conference 

7 Mr Kajee said that Indians were already restricted in their eco- 
nomic activities by their confinement to the Natal Province in large num- 
bers and that to create confined areas within that Province would deprive 
them of the present opportunities enjoyed by them of acquirmg and occu- 
pying property in any part of Natal It would accentuate the problem 

8 Mr Kajee added that the Indian commumty, since 1927, had ful- 
filled its part of the Cape Town Agreement and that by self-help the com- 
munity had marched towards western standards of life and was improv- 
mg its econonuc standard so much so that the Europeans of Natal who 
formerly complained of the danger of the Indians* low standards of living, 
were now beginning to complain that the Indians were becommg an eco- 
nomic danger to them by reason of the improvement m the Indians* stand- 
ard of living and by virtue of this fact the Indians needed land and houses 
to conform to the requirements of western standards The European was 
trying to have it both ways The European of Natal stands self-condemned 

9 Advocate Christopher, who followed Mr Kajee, made a very earn- 
est and heartfelt appeal to the Prime Minister that he, as the ongmator of 
world charters on freedom should not proceed with these legislative pro- 
posals which would react to the detnment of the Indian community, and 
pleaded with General Smuts that he apply the prmciple of personal discus- 
sion between the Union Government and representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India, as this method of a Round Table Conference was the best 
method of settlmg hmnan disputes 

10 Mr Sorabjee Rustomjee, who followed, added to the appeal of 
Mr Christopher and appealed to the greatness of General Smuts m world 
affairs not to let the Indian commumty suffer the indigmties and added 
that Indians were his children as much as Europeans were and that he 
should see no mjustice was done to them 

11 General Smuts m his reply said that though he agreed that Round 
Table talks were great thmgs m human affairs, he regretted that he could 
not see his way to invite representatives of the Government of India for 
discussions to South Africa 

12 He said that the first Round Table Conference was convened as 
a result of the request made by the Government of India that they had 
come suggestion to make for the reduction of the Indian population m 
South Africa, that that portion of the Cape Town Agreement was now dead 
m that there were no people who were gomg away from South Africa, and 
nghtly so, because Indians, like other people, were better in this country 
than they were m India Only the Uplift Clause of the Cape Town Agree- 
ment remams 

13 To call a Round Table Conference with representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of India means mterference with the internal affairs of South 
Africa The appeal of Indians to the Government of India will only be 
lubbing salt in the woxmds This was imthinkable Imagme he said, 
the Dutch appeahng to Holland every time they were m trouble 

14 He said that as a result of the Cape Town Agreement an Agent- 
General was appomted whose status had been raised to that of High Com- 
missioner, who occupied the same position as High Commissioners of the 
Umted Kingdom, Canada and Austraha, in South Africa He went on to say 
that representations have been and will be received from the Government 
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of India Oeneral Smuts added further that the sovereign status of South 
Africa demanded that this Indian problem be treated as a domestic a^air 
without the mterference of any outside parties, he appealed to the deputa- 
tion to give consideration to lus proposals which were to be formulated in 
a Bill to solve this problem which was now becommg very mtense, by 
making provision for the settmg aside of free areas where XiidTfl.’na and 
others could buy and occupy property which would thus not brmg any 
indigmty of segregation upon the Indian commuiuty 

15 That all other areas would be restricted for the occupation ot 
Europeans only That there would be a Commission of two Indians and 
two Europeans with an impartial and technical man as chairman, which 
would from time to time examme the situation m any given area for the 
settmg side of areas which would meet the needs of Indians and other 
communities who may wish to buy and reside m those open areas 

lr6 He mentioned the example of voltmtary agreements at Port Shep- 
stone and Glencoe and said that such Agreements would be confirmed by 
that Commission and approved by Parliament 

17 The Government has a considerable amount of information at its 
disposal from the Broome Commission and MitcheU Post-War Commission, 
which would enable it and the proposed Commission to schedule areas 
which would meet the requirements and needs of the Indian people m and 
around Durban 

18 General Smuts in reply to a question by Mr Kajee, said that the 
position m the Transvaal was not being altered very much, but in terms 
of Law 3 of 1885, open areas would be made available where Indians would 
be allowed to buy and occupy properties General Smuts emphatically 
added that the position of trade was not to be mterfered with This was 
controlled through the lacensmg Laws He added that no vested right m 
Natal or the Transvaal would be mterfered with 

19 General Smuts then said that provision would be made m the Bill 
for the pohtical representation of the Indian community of Natal and 
the Transvaal m Parliament, m the Provincial Councils, and m the Senate 
He appealed to the deputation and conference that they do not turn down 
these proposals He said that there would be considerable trouble and that 
the Indians would suffer if they turned down these proposals because 
there would be, in the end, hell for all of us This problem had to be 
settled The Europeans of Natal were very restless and there was grave 
dssqmet They feared that they were going to be undermmed They were 
afraid of the Indian’s economic competition The Government had to face 
the facts and therefore these proposals were gomg to be enacted as a 
matter of pohcy 

20 Mr Kajee agam appealed to General Smuts, that notwithstanimg 
what he had said, he had not taken cognisance of his own words and his 
own assurances Mr Kajee said that General Smuts was surrendermg 
to the Europeans of Natal because they were vocal and had pohtical power, 
that the Indian was bemg judged m the face of the findings of Commis- 
sions The Indian commxmity was bemg judged to its detriment through 
a European agitation which was baseless The prima facie case accepted 
by the Government m 1943 as havmg been established agamst the Durban 
Corporation remains imanswered He appealed to General Smuts not to 
proceed with his proposals and implant segregation on Indians but have 
consultations with the Government of India for a solution of this problem 
upon fair and equitable hnes Mr Kajee added that General Smuts may 
gam the support of Britishers m Natal but he would lose his mtemational 
soul 

21 General Smuts added m conclusion that he was speakmg as the 
fnend of Indians and not as a neutral, and he wanted the deputation to 
consider his appeal and give consideration to his proposals m that light 
He added that Congress should not lightly turn down these proposals 
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22 I attach hereto copy of letter which I asked General Smuts to write 
for the mformation of conference and this is circularised with this report 
Dated at Capetown, 11th February, 1946 

A. I KAJEE 

BEPJLY OF GENERAL SMUTS TO S A L CONGRESS DEPUTATION 
THAT WAITED ON HIM ON IITH FEBRUARY, 1946 

General Smuts told the d^utation 

'T welcome this meetmg I am not mfluenced by prejudice and pas- 
sions You are right in emphasising the need of this meetmg I never 
avoided you and I am glad to meet you 

'T am gomg to lay down m broad outlme the policy which the Gov- 
ernment IS considermg for you The position is urgent, the Peggmg Act 
was a temporary measure, and the Broome Commission was not able to 
produce any results Theirs was the negation of a solution they threw 
down their hands and gave a counsel of despair 

'"Next month the Peggmg Act will lapse and we lack a solution We 
will be worse off You have returned to the Broome Commission for a solu- 
tion but it won’t help us at all A complete change has come over the 
solution of a round-table conf(erence At that time the Indian Govern- 
ment was not represented, there was no Agent or High Commissioner pre- 
cedented It is a constitutional means of consultation Therefore, no jomt 
conference can be called 

“To appeal to India adds salt to the wound Over 80 per cent of the 
Indian people of South Africa are South Africans in the same sense as I 
am A South African appeal to India should now be an unheard-of thmg 
It IS the same as ifi the South African Dutch appealed overseas 

""Commg to the Broome Commission, it had found no solution We 
must therefore, between ourselves, find a solution It must be found I 
have seen this matter gettmg worse In the end you will be the victims 
You have said that I recognise the multiphcity of the racial character of 
our population I don't mistake the position — ^unless this question is settled 
and somethmg is done for you, my Indian friends will be the worst suf- 
ferers 

“I want peace in this country Tempers are gettmg worse 

"'In the first place we must solve the land question, then we must have 
a pohtical solution You must get a pohtical status, until then this spar- 
rmg goes on 

“Trade I leave alone The question today is not an economic question 
This IS controlled by the present hcensmg laws 

“With regard to the land question, you don't want to be segregated 
into special areas You agree that separate livmg is essential No stigma 
would be put on you There would be some free contiguous areas 

“If social peace is to be secured, then there must be separate living 
Let there be three areas, but they must not be jumbled up together That 
is, to demarcate Natal no existmg areas should be touched and present 
rl^ts would be preserved 

“We have a good deal of information from the Broome Commission 
and the Mitchell Post-War Reconstruction Commission It is qxute pos- 
sible to settle Durban There was an arrangement m Port Shepstone and 
Glencoe Maritzburg had some sort of arrangement until they repudiated 
it There must be free areas scheduled 

“But you have a good deal more than that A Commission consistmg 
of two Europeans and two l^ijiians, together with a chairman, which woiild 
have powers to recommend areas where there will be free buying and sell- 
ing, should be appomted, and recommendations will be ratified by Par- 
liament 
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“The position in the Tiansvaal is not bemg alteied \ery much foi in 
teims of Law 3 of 1885 open aieas will be made available wheie Indians 
will be allowed to buy and occupy properties 

“Another pait of this question is your political status You are now 
politically altogether out of the picture The Government proposes com- 
munal representation, but unfoitunately y^ou have a ejected it I don’t 
thmk that any other basis is politically po sible in this country To mix: 
you up with the common franchise — ^this can nevei get through Pai La- 
ment You will be debarred by Legislatuie” 

Answermg a question. General Smuts added that the uplift clause of 
the Capetown Agreement only remamed, the rest had been thiovn ovei- 
board Indians would be given all facilities, such as education ana so loith, 
and the principles of progress as envisaged by the Atlantic and San Fian- 
cisco Charters would apply to the Indians 


Prime Mmister’s Office, 
CAPETOWN 
11th February, 1946 

Dear Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Prime Mimstei listened la 
the lepiesentations made to him this afternoon, Monday, the 11th Feb- 
ruary, by Mr Kajee, Advocate Christopher and Mr Rustomjee, lequt sting 
a round-table conference with representatives of the Indian Government 
and he also perused the lesolution carried at youi Conference 

He explamed to the delegation his reasons why a lound-tab^e con- 
feience with the Indian Government could not be held He also made a 
statement of the proposals of the draft bill dealmg with the land and 
franchise questions and he appealed to the delegation to consider seriously 
the appeal made to them in connection with the matter which was in the 
interests of both South African Indians and the Europeans The present 
difficulties and differences between them should be elimmated 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd ) Henry W H Cooper, 
Private Secretary 

The Secretary, 

South African Indian Congress, 

CAPETOWN 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS CONFERENCE— DR 4FT RESOLU- 
TION NO 6 — 12TH FEBRUARY, 1946 

This Conference of the South African Indian Congress after having 
heard the Report of the Deputation that waited on the Prime Minister ex- 
pi esses its grievous disappointment at his refusal to abandon the proposed 
legislation and to convene a Round Table Conference between India and 
South Africa 

This Conference interprets this refusal as the very negation of the 
piinciple of solving human problems by negotiations and mutual dis 
cussions and as indicating a legislative design of repressing the Indian 
Community and *'ettlmg its fate at the altai of political expediency and 
sacrificing it to appease extreme white reactionaries m this country The 
legislation dealmg with land tenure and communal representation, to be 
introduced by the Prime Minister which is totally unacceptable is an msiilt 
to the national honour and digmty of the Indian nation 

This Conference of the South African Indian Congress, having regard 
to the Prime Mmister’s refusal, resolves to mobilise all the resources of the 
Indian people in this country in order to take every measure possible to 

H C \ol II— J 
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secure the lapsing of the Pegging Act and to oppose the proposed legisla- 
tion of the Government by 

1 Sending a deputation to India 

(a) To urge upon the Government of India the convening of a Round 
Table Conference between the Governments of India and South 
Africa 

(b) Failing which to request the Government of India 

( 1 ) to withdraw the office of its High Commissioner in South 
Africa 

(u) To apply economic sanctions against South Africa 

(c) To carry out a campaign of propaganda in India to secuie the 
fullest support of India’s millions 

<d) To invite Indian leaders to come to South Africa 

2 Sending Deputations to Ameiica, Britain and other parts of the 
world 

3 Proceedmg immediately to prepare the Indian people of South 
Africa for a concerted and prolonged resistance, the details of which this 
Conference instructs its Executive to prepare for submission and action to 
Its Constituent bodies 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS CONFERENCE — RESOLUTION 
NO 8 — 13TH FEBRUARY, 1946 

This Conference resolves that the following constitute the delegation 
to proceed to India m terms of Resolution No 6 

Mr Sorabjee Rustomjee, Advocate A Christophei, 3Vlr S R Naidoo, 
Mr M D Naidoo, Mr A S Kajee, Mr A A Mirza and Mr S M Desai 
with powers to co-opt any South African Indians who are members of the 
Constituent bodies of the South African Indian Congress m India 

And that the following constitute the delegation to proceed to Eng- 
land and America — 

Mr A I Kajee, Dr Y M Dadoo, Mr A M Moolla, Rev B L E Siga- 
money and Mr P R Pather, with powers to co-opt any South ACiican 
Indians who are members of the Constituent bodies of the South African 
Indian Congress m England and America 
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CONGRESS RESOLUTION, CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER 
PAPERS RELATING TO NEGOTIATIONS \MTH THE 
CABINET DELEGATION AND THE VICEROY 

SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMIHITTEE 

DELHI— APRIL 12-18, APRIL 25-30, MAY 17-24, AND JUNE 9-26, 1946 

Meetmgs of the Working Committee were held at Delhi from April 12 
to 18, April 25 to 30, May 17 to 24 and June 9 to 26, 1946 Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad presided The members present were Shris Sarojim Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi Sita 
rama 3 rya, Khan Abdul GafEar IQian, Shankar Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, ProfuUa Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ah, Harekrishna Mehtab, and J B 
Kripalam Khan Abdul Gaflar Elian and Harekrii^na Mehtab were absent 
from some sittmgs of the Committee Gandhiji was generally present at 
the afternoon sittmgs of the Committee 

These meetmgs were devoted primarily to the negotiations with the 
Cabmet Mission with regrad to the settmg up of the Constituent Assembly 
to frame the Constitution of a free and mdependent India and the estab 
lishment of a provisional national government 

THE CABINET MISSION 

On February 17, 1946 Lord Pethick Lawrence, the Secretary of State 
for India announced the decision of the British Cabmet m the House of 
Commons to send to India a Cabinet Mission consisting of the Secretary of 
State for India Lord Pethick Lawrence, The President of the Boaid of Trade 
Su Stafford Cripps and the First Lord of the Admiralty Mr A V Alexander, 
to discuss with representatives of India the positive steps to be taken for 
giving effect to the programme outlmed m the Viceroy’s speech on 17th 
February, 1946 on the eve of the Provmcial and Cejntral Assembly elec- 
tions The announcement read 

“The House will recall that on 19th September, 1945, on his return to 
India after discussions with the British Government, the Viceroy made a 
statement of pohcy m the course of which he outhned the positive steps 
to be taken immediately after the Central and Provmcial elections, to pro- 
mote, m conjunction with leaders of Indian qpimon, early realisation of 
full Self-Government m India 

“Those steps include first, preparatory discussions with elected re- 
presentatives of British India and with Indian States m order to secure 
tne widest measure of agreement as to the method of frammg a Constitution 

“Second, the setting up of a Constitution-making body and third, the 
bnngmg mto bemg of an Executive Council having the support of the main 
Indian parties 

“Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last year and m some 
of the provinces they are also over and responsible Governments aie m the 
process of formation In other provmces, polhng dates are spread over the 
next few weeks With the approach of the end of the electoral campaign, 
the British Government have been considermg the most fruitful method 
of givmg effect to the programme to which I have referred 

“In view of the paramount importance, not only to India and to the 
British Commonwealth, but to the peace of the world of a successful out- 
come of discussions with leaders of Indian opmion the British Government 
have decided with the approval of His Majesty the Bbng to send out to 
India a special mission of Cabmet Ministers consisting of the Secretary of 
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State foi India (Lord Pethick Lawience), the President of the Boaid of 
Trade (Sir Stafford Cupps) and the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mi A V 
Alexander) to act in association with the Viceroy in this mattei ” 

On March 15, 1946, the Prime Mmistei Clement Attlee explained the 
British Government’s pohcy behind their decisioin. to send a Cabmet dele- 
gation to India (Foi text of Mr Attlee s speech as it was reported in the 
press see infra ) 

The members of the Cabinet Mission ai rived in India on Maich 23, 
and began their work with a series of interviews with the leaders of com- 
munal and pohtical parties The Mission as it said had no concrete pro- 
posals to place before the leaders The talks w>ere therefore as tney said of 
a general and exploratoiy nature On April 27, aftei the talks were ovei 
the following letter was received by tne Congress President from the 
Cabinet Delegation 

r>ear Maulana Saheb, 

The Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceioy have caiefully 
reviewed tne opmion expressed to them by the various representatives they 
have interviewed and have come to the conclusion that they should maxe 
one further attempt to obtain agreement between the Muslim League and 
the Congress 

Tney leahse that it would be useless to ask the two Parties to meet 
unless tney were able to place before them a basis of negotiation which 
coma leaa to such an agreement 

I am therefore asked to invite the Muslim League to send foui nego- 
tiators to meet the Caoinet Mission and the Viceroy together with a simiiai 
pumbei Irom the Congress Working Committee with a view to discussing 
tne pcfeSibiiicy of agreement upon a scheme based upon the following fun- 
damental piinciples 

The future constitutional structure of British India to be as follows — 

A Union Government dealing with the following subjects 

Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications Theie wiU be twn 
groups of Provinces, the one of the predominantly Hindu Provinces and 
the Other of the predommantly Muslim Provinces, aealmg with all other 
subjects which the provinces m the respective groups desiie to be dealt 
with in common The Provincial Governments will deal witn all other 
subjects and will have all the residuary Sovereign rights 

It IS contemplated that the Indian States will take their appropriate 
place m this structure on terms to be negotiated with them 

I would pomt out that we do not thmk ifc either necessary or desiiaole 
further to elaborate these piinciples as all other matters could be dealt 
with m the course of the negotiations 

If the Muslim League and Congress aie prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations on this basis, you will perhaps be so good as to let me know the 
names of the four people appomted to negotiate on their behalf As soon 
as I receive these 1 will let you know the locus of the negotiations? which 
Will m all probability be m Simla, where 'the climate will be more tem- 
perate 


Yours Smcerely, 

(Sd ) Pethick Lawrence 
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(The Working Committee considered the pxoposals embodied m the 
foregoing lettei The following replj^' was sent to Lord Pethick Lawience 


20, Akbai Road 
New Delhi, 


28th April, 1946 

Deal Lord Pethick Lawrence, 

I thank you for your letter of April 27th I have consulted my col- 
leagues of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the suggestion 
made by you, and they desne me to mfoim you that they have always been 
wilhng to discuss fully any matteis concemmg the future of India with 
representatives of the Muslim League or any other organisation I must 
point out, however, that the “fundamental principles” which you mention 
require amplification and elucidation in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing 

As you aie aware we have envisaged a Federal Union of autonomous 
units Such a Federal Umon must of necessity deal with certam essential 
subjects of which defence and its allied subjects are the most important 
It must be organic and must have both an executive and legislative machi- 
nery as well as the finance relatmg to these subjects and the power to raise 
levenues for these purposes m its own right Without these functions and 
powers It would be weak and aisjomted and defence and progress m general 
would suffer Thus among the common subjects in addition to Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications, there should be Currency, Customs, 
Tariffs and such other subjects as may be found on close scrutiny to be 
intimately alhed to them 

Your reference to two groups of Provmces, the one of the predominantly 
Hindu Provinces and the other of the predommantly Muslim Piovmces, 
is not clear The only piedommantly Muslim Provinces are the North- 
West Frontier Province, Smd and Baluchistan Bengal and Ptmjab have 
a bare Muslim majoiity We consider it wrong to form groups of Pio- 
vinces under the Federal Union and more so on rehgious or communal basis 
It also appears that you leave no choice to a Province m the matter of 
joining or not joming a group It is by no means certain that a Piovmce 
as constituted would like to jom any particular group In any event it 
would be wholly wrong to compel a Province to function against its own 
wish While we agree to the Provinces havmg full powers m regard to all 
remaining subjects as well as the residuary powers, we have also stated 
that it should be open to any Province (to exercise its option to have more 
common subjects with the Federal Union Any sub-federatton within the 
Federal Union would weaken the Federal Centre and would be otherwise 
wrong We do not therefore, favour any such development 

Regrading the Indian States we should like to make itt clear that we 
consider it essential that they should be parts of the Federal Union m 
regard to the Common subjects mentioned above The manner of theii 
coming mto the Umon can be considered fully later 

You have referred to cer<fcain ‘^fundamental principles” but there is no 
mention of the basic issue before us, that is, Indian independence and the 
consequent withdrawal of the British army from India It is only on this 
basis that we can discuss the future of India, or any interim arrangement 

While we are ready to carry on negotialtions with any party as to the 
future of India, we must state our conviction that reality will be absent 
from any negotiations whilst an outside ruhng power still exists in India 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress Workmg Committee, 
nameljr Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Sardar VaUabhbhai Patel and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan to accompany me in any negotiations that may take 
place as a result of your suggestion 

Yours smcerely, 

(Sd ) Abul Kalam Azad 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO LORD 
FETHICK-LAWRENCE, DATED 29TH APRIL 1946 

I thank you foi your letter of the 27th April, which I placed before 
my Working Committee yesterday mornmg 

My colleagues and I fully appreciate the fuither attempt that the 
Cabmet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy are making to bring about 
an agreement between the Muslim League and the Congress by proposing 
a meeting of the representatives of the two oiganisations for the purpose 
of negotiating an agreement They, however, desire me to mvite youi 
attention to the position taken up by the Muslim League smce the passing 
of the Lahoie Resolution m 1940 and, thereafter, successively endorsed by 
the All-India ]Muslim League Sessions and again by the Convention of the 
Muslim League Legislators, as recently as the 9th of April, 1946, as per 
copy enclosed 

The Workmg Committee desire to point out that many important mat- 
ters, both of principle and detail, m your brief letter, require elucidation 
and clarification, which in then opinion, can be achieved at the meeting 
proposed by you 

Theiefore, without prejudice oi commitment, the Workmg Committee, 
In their anxiety to assist m findmg an agreed solution of the Indian con- 
stitutional pioblem, have authorised me to nominate thiee representatives 
on behalf of the Muslim League to participate m the negotiations 

The followmg are the foui names — 

1 Mr M A Jinnah, 

2 Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

3 Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, and 

4 Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 


ENCLOSURE TO MR JINNAH'S LETTER TO LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

DATED 29TH APRIL 1946 

Resolution, passed by the subjects Committee, to be placed before the 
All-lndia Muslim League Legislators’ Convention on April 9th, 1946 

Whereas m this vast sub-continent of India a hundied million Muslims 
are the adherents of a Faith which regulates every department of their life 
(educational, social, economic and political), whose code is not confined 
merely to spiritual doctrines and tenets or rituals and ceremonies and 
which stands in sharp contrast to the exclusive nature of Hindu Dhaima 
and Philosophy which has fostered and maintamed for thousands of years 
a rigid Caste System resultmg in the degradation of 60 million human 
beings to the position of untouchables, creation of unnatural barriers bet- 
ween man and man and superimposition of social and economic inequali- 
ties on a large body of the peple of this country, and which threatens to 
reduce Muslims, Christians and other minorities to the status of irredeem- 
able helots, socially and economically, 

whereas, the Hindu Caste System is a direct negation of nationalism, 
equality, democracy and all the noble ideals that Islam stands for, 

whereas, different historical backgrounds, tiaditions, cultures and 
social and economic orders of the Hmdus and Muslims have made impossi- 
ble the evolution of a single Indian nation mspiied by common aspirations 
and Ideals and whereas after centuries they still remain two distinct majoi 
nations, 

whereas, soon after the introduction by the British of the policy of 
settmg up political institutions in India on the lines of Western democra- 
cies based on majority rule which meant that the majority of one nation 
or society could impose its will on the majority of the other nation 
in spite of their opposition as was amply demonstrated during the two and 
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a half years regime of Congiess Go/einment m the Hmdu majority Pro- 
vinces under the Government of India Act, i935, when the Muslims were 
subjected to untold haiassment and oppression as a result of which they 
were convinced of the futility and ineffectiveness of the so called safe- 
guaras provided in the Constitution and in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governors and were driven to the iriesistible conclusion that m a 
United Indian Federation, if established, the Muslims even m majority 
Projances would meet with no bettei fate and their rights and mterests 
adequately protected against the perpetual Hmdu majoiity 

at the Centre, 

whereas, the Muslims are convinced that with a view to save Muslim 
India from the domination of the Hmdus and in order to afford them full 
scope to develop themselves accoidmg to their genius, it is necessary to 
constitute a sovereign independent State comprising Bengal and Assam 
in the North-East zone and the Punjab, Noith-West Frontier Provmce, 
Sind and Baluchistan m the North-West zone 

This Convention of the Muslim-League Legislatois of India Central 
and Piovincial after careful consideration heieby declares that the Mus- 
lim Nation will never submit to any constitution for a United India and 
will never participate in any single constitution-makmg machineiy set up 
for the purpose, and that any formula devised by the British Government 
for transferrmg power from the British to the peoples of India, which does 
not conform to the followmg just and equitable principles calculated to 
mamtain internal peace and tranquillity in the country, will not con- 
tribute to the solution of the Indian pioblem — 

1 That the zones comprising Bengal and Assam m the Noith-East 
and the Punjab, North-West Fiontier Provmce, Smd and Baluchistan in 
the North-West of India namely Pakistan zones, where the Muslims aie 
in a dominant majority, be constituted mto a sovereign independent State 
and that an unequivocal undertaking be given to implement the establish- 
ment of Pakistan without delay, 

2 that two separate constitution-makmg bodies be set up by peoples 
of Pakistan and Hindustan for the purpose of frammg then respective 
constitutions, 

3 that the minorities in Pakistan and Hmdustan be provided with 
safeguards on the Imes of the All-India Muslim League Resolution passed 
on the 23rd March 1940 at Lahoie 

4 that the acceptance of the Muslim League demand of Pakistan 
and its implementation without delay are the sine qua non for the Muslim 
League co-operation and participation in the formation of an intermi 
Government at the Centre 

This Convention further emphatically declares that any attempt to 
impose a constitution on a Umted India basis or to force any mterim 
arrangement at the Centre contrary to the Muslim League demand will 
leave the Muslims no alternative but to resist such imposition by aU possible 
means for their survival and national existence 

LETTER FROM LORD PETHGICK-LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE CONGRESS, DATED 29TH APRIL, 1946 

(Lord Pethick Lawrence in his reply clanfled the scope and mtention 
of the proposed conference) 

29th April, 1946 

“Thank you for your letter of 28th April The Cabmet Delegation are 
very glad to know that the Congress agree to enter the jomt discussion 
With representatives of the Mushm League and ourselves 

We have taken note of the views you have expressed on behalf of the 
Working Committee of Congress These appear to deal with matters 
which can be discussed at the Conference for we have never contemplated 
that acceptance by Congress and the Muslim League of our mvitation 
would imply as a prehmmary condition full approval by them of the terms 
set out in my letter These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement 
and what we have asked the Congress Working Committee to do is to agiee 
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to send its representatives to meet ourselves and i epi esentatives of he 
Muslim League m ordei to discuss it 

Assuming that the Muslim League, -^^hose leply we expect to leceive 
*n the couLse of the ajfteinoon, also accept our invitation, we propose that 
these discussions should be held at Simla, and intend to move there oui- 
selves on Wednesday next We hope that you will be able to ariaage for 
the Congress representatives to be m Simla m time to open the discussions 
on the morning of Thuisday, May 2ndj'^ 

LETTER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED 29TH APRIL 1946 

Thank you for youi letter of the 29th Apiil The Cabmet Delegation 
aie veiy glad to know that the Muslim League agree to enter the 30 int 
discussion with the representatives of the Congiess and ourselves I am 
glad to say I have received a letter fiom the President of the Congress 
to say that they are also willing to participate m the proposed discussions 
and have nominated Maulana Azad, Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan as their lepresentatives 

We have taken note of the resolution of the Muslim League to which 
you draw our attention We have never contemplated that acceptance by 
the Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a 
preliminary condition full approval by them of the terms set out m my 
letter These terms are oui proposed basis for a settlement and what we 
have asked the Muslim League Working Committee to do is to agree to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and representatives of the Con- 
gress in order to discuss it 

We propose that these discussions should be held at Simla and intend 
to move there ourselves on Wednesday next We hope that you will be 
able to ariange for the Muslim League representatives to be in Simla in 
time to open the discussions on the mormng of Thursday, May 2nd 

The four Congress representatives, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Pandiii 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
moved up to Simla to participate m the proposed Confezerce At the re- 
quest of the Working Committee and the Cabmet Mission Gandhiji too 
proceeded to Simla 

The Conference between the representatives of the Congiess, the Caoi- 
net delegation and the Viceroy and the lepresentatives of the Muslim League 
commenced on May 5, and ended on May 12 

CORRESPONDENCE AND DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

CONFERENCE 

AGENDA ISSUED BY THE MISSION 

1 Groups of Provinces — 

(a) Composition 

(b) Method of deciding Group subjects 

(c) Character of Group organisation 

2 Union — 

(a) Union subjects 

(b) Character of Union Constitution 

(e) Finance 

3 Constitution-making Machinery — 

Ca) Composition 

(b) Fimctions 

(i) in respect of Union 
(u) in respect of Groups 
(m> in lespect of Provinces 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS TO LORD 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE, DATED 6TH MAY 1946 

My colleagues and I followed with caie the proceedings of tne confei- 
erce yesterday and tried to undei stand what our conversations were lead- 
ing up to I confess to feeling somewhat mystified and distuibed at the 
vagueness of oui talks and some of the assumptions undei lying them 
While we would hke to associate ourselves with every efioit to explore way.: 
and means of finding a basis for agreement, we must not deceive oui selves, 
the Cabinet Mission or the repi esentatives of the Mushm League into the 
belief that the way the conference has so far proceeded furnishes hope of 
success Our general appioach to the questions befoie us was stated biiefiy 
in my letter to you of April 28th We find that this approach has been 
largely ignored and a contrary method has been followed We realise that 
some assumptions have to be made in the early stages as otherwise theie 
can be no piogiess But assumptions which ignore or run contrary to 
fundamental issues are likely to lead to misunderstandmg duzmg the later 
stages 

In my letter of April 28th, I stated that the basic issue befoie us was 
that of Indian mdependence and the consequent withdrawal of the British 
aimy from India, for theie can be no independence so long as there is a 
foreign aimy on Inaian soil We stand for the independence of the whole 
of India now and not in the distant or near future Other matters are 
subsidiary to this and can be fitly discussed and decided by the Constituent 
Assembly 

At tne conference yesterday I refererd to this agam and we were glad 
to find that you and your colleagues, as well as the other members of the 
conference, accepted Indian independence as the basis of our talks It 
was stated by you that the Constituent Assembly would finally d^^cide about 
the nexus or other relationship that might be estabhshed between a free 
India and England While this is perfectly true, it does not affect the posi- 
tion now, and that is the acceptance of Indian mdependence now 

If that IS so then certain consequences inevicably follow We felt 
yesterday that there was no appreciation of these consequences A Con- 
stituent Assembly is not gomg to decide the question of mdependence, 
that question must be ancL we take it, has been decided now That As- 
sembly will represent the will of the free Indian nation and give effect to 
It It IS not going to be bound by any previous arrangements It has to be 
pieceded by a Provisional Government which must fimction, as far as 
possible as a government of free India, and which should undertake to 
make all arrangements for the transitional period 

In our discussions yesterday repeated references were made to “groups ’ 
of Provmces functioning together, and id was even suggested that such 
a group would have an executive and legislative machmery This method 
of grouping has not so fiar been discussed by us but still our talks seemed 
to piesume all this I should like to make it very clear that we are en- 
tirely opposed to any executive or legislative machinery for a group of 
Provmces or units of the Federation That will mean a sub-federation, if 
not sometlung more, and we have already told you that we do not accept 
this It would result m creating three layers of executive and legislative 
bodies, an arrangement which will be cumbrous, static and disjomted, 
leadmg to continuous friction We are not aware of any such arrange- 
ment m any country 

We are emphatically of opmion that it is not open to the conference 
to entertain any suggestions for a division of India If this is to come. 
It should come through the Constituent Assembly free from any influence 
of the present governmg power 

Another point we wish to make clear is that we do not accept the pro- 
posal for parity as between groups m regard to the executive or legislature 
We realise that everything possible should be done to lemove fears and 
suspicions from the mind of every group and community But the way to 
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do this IS not by unreal methods which go agamst the basic pimciplss of 
demociacy on which we hope to build up our constitution 

LETTER FROM LORD PETHICK LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE MUSLIM LEAGUE AND THE CONGRESS, DATED 8TH MAY 1946 

My colleagues and I have been thinking over the best method of lay- 
ing before the Conference what m our judgment seems the most likely 
oasis of agreement as shown by the deliberations so far 

We have come to the conclusion that it will be for the convenience of 
the parties if we commit this to writing and send them confidential copies 
before the Conference meets again 

We hope to be in a position to let you have this in the course of the 
mornmg But as this will give you too short a time to study it adequately 
oefore the proposed resumption of the Conference at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon, I feel sure that you will agree that the meeting be postponea until 
the same hour (3 o’clock) itomorrow afternoon, Thursday, 9th May, and 
I hope that you will concur in this change of time which we are con- 
vinced IS in the interests of all parties 

LETTER FROM THE PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD PETHICK 

LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS AND THE 
MUSLIM LEAGUE DATED 8TH MAY 1946 

With reference to the Secretary of State’s letter to you this morning the 
Cabinet Delegation wish me to send to you the enclosed document which 
IS the paper to which the Secretary of State referied The Delegation 
propose that this paper should be discussed at the next meeting to be held 
013 Thuisday afternoon at 3 pm if that is agreeable to the Congress/ 
Muslim League delegates 

SUGGESTED POINTS FOR AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF CONGRESS AND THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 
(Enclosures with letter of 8th May, 1946) 

1 There shall be an AU-India Umon Government and Legislature 
dealmg with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Commumcations, Fundamental 
Rights and havmg the necessary powers to obtain foi itself the finances 
it requires for these subjects 

2 All the remammg poweis shall vest in the Provinces 

3 Groups of Provmces may be formed and such groups may deter- 
mine the Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common 

4 The groups may set up their own Executives and Legislatuies 

5 The Legislature of the Union shall be composed of equal propor- 
tions from the Muslim-majority Provinces and from the Hindu-majonty 
Provinces whether or not these or any of them have formed themselves 
mto groups together with representatives of the States 

6 The Government of the Union shall be constituted in the same 
proportion as the Legislature 

7 The constitutions of the Union and the gioups (if any) shall con- 
tain a provision whereby any Province can by a majority vote of its 
legislative assembly call for a reconsideration of the terms of the consti- 
tution after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter 

For the purpose of such reconsideration a body shall be constituted on 
tne same basis as the ongmal Constituent Assembly and with the same 
piovisions as to voting and shall have power to amend the constitution 
in any way decided upon 

8 The constitution-making machmery to arrive at a constitution on 
the above basis shall be as follows — 

A Representatives shall be elected from each Provmcial Assemb'^y in 
proportion to the strengths of the various parties in that assembly 
on the basis of 1/lOth of their numbers 
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B Representatives shall be invited from the States on the basis of 
their population in piopoition to the representation from British 
India 

C The Constituent Assembly so formed shall meet at the earliest date 
possible in New Delhi 

D After its preliminary meeting at which the general oider of busi- 
ness will be settled it will divide into thiee sections, one section 
representmg the Hindu-majoiity Provinces, one section represent- 
ing the Mushm-majority Provinces and one representmg the 
States 

E The first two sections will then meet sepaiately to decide the Pio- 
vincial constitutions for their group and if they wisa, a gioup 
constitution 

P When these have been settled it will be open to any Province to 
decide to opt out of its original group and into the othei group or 
to remam outside any group 

G Thereafter the three bodies will meet togethei to settle the con- 
stitution for the Union on the lines agreed m paiagraph:^ 1 — 7 
above 

H No majoi point m the Union constitution which affects the com- 
munal issue shall be deemed to be passed Ly the Assembly unless 
a majority of both'the two major communities vote m its favour 

9 The Viceroy shall forthwith call together the above constitution 
making machinery which shall be governed by the provisions stated in 
paiagiaph 8 above 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO LORD 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE, DATED 8TH MAY 1946 

I have now received the letter of your Private Secretary, dated 8th 
May 1946 and the enclosed document to which you had lefeired m your 
earlier letter of 8th May, 1946 It is proposed by you that this “paper” 
be discussed at the next meeting of the conference to be held on Thursday 
afternoon at 3 p m if this is agreeable to the Muslim League Delegation 

Your proposal embodied m your letter of 27th April, 1946 runs as 
follows — 

“A Union Government dealmg with the foUowmg subjects — 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications There will be 
two groups of Provinces, the one of ^■he predommantly Hindu 
Provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim Pro- 
vmces, dealing with all other subjects which the Provinces in 
the respective groups desire to be dealt with m common The 
Provmcial Governments will deal with all other subjects and 
will have all residuary sovereign rights ” 

This matter was to be discussed at Simla and we agreed to attend the 
Conference on Sunday, 5th May 1946, on the terms of my letter, dated 28th 
April, 1946 

You were good enough to explain your formula and then after houis 
of discussion on the 5th and 6th of May, the Congress finally and definitely 
turned down the proposed Union confined only to three subjects even with 
power to levy contribution foi financing the Union 

Next, your formula clearly envisaged an agreement precedent between 
the Congress and the Muslim League with regard to the groupmg of Muslim 
and Hindu Provinces and the formation of two Federations of the grouped 
Provmces and it followed that there must be two constitution-making 
machmeries It was on that basis that some kind of Union was suggested 
m your formula confined only to three subjects and our approval was 
sought in order to put mto this skeleton blood and flesh This proposal 
was also categorically turned down by the Congress and the meeting had 
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to be adjouxned foi the Mission to consider the mattei further as to ^hat 
steps they may take in the matter 

And now the new enclosed document has been sent to us with a view 
that ‘this papei should be discussed at the next meeting to be held on 
Thursday afternoon at 3 pm” The heading of the paoei is “Suggested 
Points foi Agreement Between the Representatives of Congress and the 
Muslim League” By whom are they suggested, it is not made cleai 

We are of the opinion that the new suggested points for agreement 
aie a fundamental depaiture from the original foimula embodied in -voui 
letter of 27th April which was rejected by the Congie^^s 

To mention some of the important pomts we are now asked to agree 
that theie shoula be one All-India Union Government in teims of paia- 
giaphs 1 — 7 of this papei, which adds one moie subject to be vested m the 
Union Government, i e , “Fundamental Rights” and it is not made c^eai 
whether the Union Government and Legislature will have powei oi not 
to obtain foi itself the finances by means of taxation 

In the new “suggestions” the question of grouping of Provinces is left 
exactly as the Congress spokesmen desired m the course of discussions 
that have taken place hitherto, and is totally different from your original 
formula 

That theie should be a single constitution-making body, we can nevei 
agree to, nor can we agree to the method of formation of constitution- 
making machineries suggested in the paper 

There are many other objectionable features contained in the sug- 
gestions which we have not dealt with as we are only dealmg with the 
mam pomts arismg out of this paper In these circumstances, we think, 
no useful purpose will be served to discuss this paper, as it is a complete 
departure from youi original formula, unless after what we have said 
above you still desire us to discuss it m the Conference itself tomorrow 

LETTER FROM LORD PETmCK-LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED 3TH MAY 1946 

I have to acknowledge your letter of yesterday which I have shown to 
my colleagues In it you raise a numbei of issues to which I piopose to 
leply in order 

1 You claim that Congress “finally and definitely turned down the 
proposed Union confined only to three subjects even with power to levy 
contribution foi financmg the Union” This statement is not m accord 
with my lecollection of what took place m the Conference room It is 
tiue that the Congress representatives expressed then view that the 
limitation was too narrow and argued further that even so limited it 
necessarily included ceitain ancillary matters Up to a point you recog- 
nised that there was some force in the argument because you agieed, as 
I understand, that some power to obtain the necessaiy finance must be 
given There was no final decision on this matter (or of course on any 
other) 

2 Next you claim, if I understand you aright, that our reference to 
the formation of groups is at variance with the formula in our invitation 
I am afraid I cannot accept this view vlt is of course a slightly amplified 
foim because it specifies the manner in which the Provinces can decade 
as to joinmg any particular group This amplified form is put forward 
by us as a reasonable compromise between the views of the Muslim League 
and those originally expressed by the Congress against grouping at all 

3 You further take exception to the machineij^ that we suggest 
should be set up for making the constitution I would point out to you 
however that you yourself in explaining how your two constitution-mak- 
ing bodies would work agreed on Tuesday last in the Confeience that they 
would have to join together in the end to decide the constitution of the 
Union and you took no exception to their having a pieliminary session in 
common to decide procedure What we are proposing is in fact precisely 
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the same thing expressed m diffeient words I am therefoie quite at a 
loss to unaei stand v/nat you have in mind when you use the wozds *^this 
pioposal was also categoi ically turned down bv the Congress’^ 

4 In your next succeedmg paiagxaph you ask who it is that makes 
the suggestions that aie contained in the document I sent you The ans- 
wer IS the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy who make them 
in oui endeavour to bridge the gap between the viewpoints of the Congiess 
and the Muslim League 

5 You next take exception to our departmg fiom the original toimula 
m my invitation I would lemind you that in acceptmg my original invita- 
tion neither the Mushm League noi the Congress bound itself to accept 
in full the origmal formula, and m my reply of April 29th I wrote these 
words — 

“We have nevei contemplated that acceptance by the Muslim League 
and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a pieliminai> condit-’ori 
full appioval by them of the terms set out m my lettei These terms are 
our proposed basis for a settlement and what we have asked the IMuslnn 
League Workmg Committee to do is to agree to send its representatives 
to meet ourselves and representatives of the Congiess in order to discuss 
It ” 

Indeed this is the only sensible attitude because the object of all our dis- 
cussions IS to explore eveiy conceivable possibility of leaching agreement 

6 “Fundamental Rights” were included by us in our suggestions for 
addition to the list of Union subjects because it seemed to us tnat it 
would be of benefit both to the large communities and to the small minori- 
ties foi them to be put in and accordingly to be v^orthy of consideiation 
ill our conference As to finance it will of couise be quite open to discuss 
in the Conference the precise significance of the inclusion of this word 
in its context 

7 Youi two following paragraphs are mainly a recapitulation of 
youi previous arguments and have been already dealt with above 

From your last paragraph I understand that though you do not con- 
sider in the circumstances that any good purpose would be served oy the 
attendance of the Muslim League delegation at the conference fixed for 
this afternoon, you are willing to come if we express a desire that you 
should do so My coUagues and I wish to obtain the views of both parties 
on the document submitted and therefore would be glad to see you at 
the Conference 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS TO LORD 
PETHICK LAWRENCE, DATED 9TH MAY, 1946 

My colleagues and I have given the most careful consideration to the 
memorandum sent by you yesterday suggestmg various pomts of agree- 
ment On the 28th April I sent you a letter in which I explained briefly 
the Congr^s viewpomt m regard to certam “fundamental prmciples” 
mentioned in your letter of 27th April After the first day of the confer- 
ence on May 6th, I ivrote to you agam to avoid any possible mis-'mder- 
standing regarding the issues being discussed in the conference 

I row find from your memorandum that some of your suggestions are 
entirely opposed to ^ur views and to the views repeatedly declared by the 
Congiess We are thus placed in a difficult position It has been and is 
oui desire to explore every avenue for a settlement and a change-over m 
India by consent, and for this purpose we are prepared to go far But 
iheie are obvious hmits beyond which we cannot go if we are eonvmced 
that this would be mjunous to the people of India and to India’s progress 
as a flee nation 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on th® necessity of having a 
stiong and organic Federal Union I have also sta^'ed that we do not ap 
piove of sub-federations or grouping of Provmces m the mannei suggested, 
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and are wholly opposed to parity in executives or legislatuies as between 
wholly unequal groups We do not wish to come in the way of Provmces 
01 other units co-operating together, if they so choose, but this must be 
entirely optional 

The proposals you have put forward are meant we piesume, to limit 
the fiee discretion of the Constituent Assembly We do not see how this 
can be done We are at present concerned with one important aspect of 
a largei problem Any decision on this aspect taken now might well con- 
vict with the decisions we, or the Constituent Assembly, might want to 
take on other aspects The only reasonable course appears to us is to 
have a Constituent Assembly with perfect freedom bo draw up its consti- 
tution, with certain reservations to protect the rights of minorities Thus 
^ e may agree that any major communal issue must be settled by consent 
of the parties concerned or, where such consent is rob obtained, by arbi- 
txation 

From the proposals you have sent us (8 DEFG ) it would appear that 
two or three separate constitutions might emerge foi separate groups, 
joined together by a flimsy common superstructure left to the mercy of the 
rhiee disjointed gioups 

Theie is also compulsion in the early stages foi a Province to join a 
paiticular group whether it wants to or not Thus why should the Frontiei 
Piovince which is clearly a Congress Province, be compelled to join any 
gioup hostile to the Congress’ 

We lealise that in deahng with human bemgs, es mdividuals or groups 
many considerations have to be borne in mmd besides logic and leason 
But logic and reason cannot be ignored altogether, and unreason and 
injustice are dangerous companions at any time and, more especially, 
when we are building for the future of hundreds of millions of human 
beings 

I shall now deal with some of the points m your memorandum and 
make some suggestions in regard to them 

No 1 — ^We note that you have provided for the Union to have neces- 
sary powers to obtain for itself the finance it requires for the subjects it 
deals with We think it should be cleaily stated that the Federal Union 
must have power to raise revenues in its own right Further that cuirency 
and customs must in any event be mcluded in the Union subjects, as well 
as such other subjects as on closer scrutiny may be found to be intimately 
allied to them One other subject is an essential and inevitable Union 
subject and that is Planning Planning can only be done ej^ectiveiy at 
the Centie, though the Provmces or units will give efiect to it in their 
rsepectivo areas 

The Union must also have power to take lemedial action in cases of 
breakdown of the constitution and m grave public emergencies 

Nos b and 6 — ^We are entirely opposed to the pioposed parity, both in 
the Executive and Legislature, as between wholly unequal groups This is 
unfair and will lead to trouble Such a provision contains in itself the 
seed of conflict and the destruction of free growth If there is no agree- 
ment on this or any similar matter, we are prepared to leave it to arbitra- 
tion 

No 7 — ^We are prepared to accept the suggestion that piovision be 
made for a reconsideration of the constitution after ten years Indeed 
the constitution will necessarily provide the machmery foi its revision 
at any time 

The second clause lays down that reconsideration should be done by a 
body constituted on the same basis as the Constituent Assembly This 
present piovi’sion is mtended to meet an emergency We expect that the 
constitution for India will be based on adult suffrage Ten ^ears hence 
Irdia IS not likely to be satisfied with anything less than adult suffiage ro 
express its mind on all grave issues 
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No 8- A — ^We would suggest that the just and piopei metnod of elec- 
tions, fair to all parties, is the method of proportional repiesentation by 
single tiansferable vote It might be remembered that the present basis 
of election for the Provmcial Assemblies is strongly weighted in favoui of 
the minorities 

The proportion of 1/lOth appears to be too small and will limit the 
numb«-rs of me Constituent Assembly too much Probably the numbci 
would not exceed 200 In the vitally important tasks the Assembly will 
have tt» face, it should have larger numbers We suggest chat at least 
one-hfth of the total membership of the Provmcial Assemblies shocdd oe 
elected for the Constituent Assembly 

No 8 B —This clause is vague and requires elucidation But for tne 
piesent we are not gomg mto further details 

No 8-DEPa — ^I have already referred to the e clauses We think 
that both the formation of these groups and the nioceduie suggested are 
wrong and undesirable We do not wish to rule oat the foiniiaon of the 
groups if the Piovinces so desiie But this subject must be left open foi 
decision by the Constituent Assembly The draftxixg and setthng of the 
consticotion should begin with the Federal Union This should contain 
common and unifoim provisions for the Provinces and other units The 
Piovmces may then add to these 

No 8-H — ^In the circumstances existing today we are prepared to accept 
son^e such clause In case of disagreement the shouid oe refeired 

to'aibiticttion 

I have pomted out above some of the obvious defects, as we s e them, 
in the proposals contamed in your memorandum If these aie remedied, 
as sv ggested by us, we might be m a position to recommend their accept- 
ance by the Congress But as drafted m the memo.andum sent to us, I 
regret that we are unable to accept them 

On the whole, therefoie, if the suggestions are intended to have a 
biading effect, with all the will m the woild to have an agreement with the 
League, we must repudiate most of them Let us not run into any evil 
greatei than the one all of us three parties should ^eek to avoid 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and favourable to the 
giowch of free and united India cannot be achieved, we would suggest 
that an interim Provisional Government responsible to the elected members 
of the Central Assembly be formed at once and the matteis in dispute 
concerning the Constituent Assembly between the Congress and the League 
De lefeiied to an mdependent tribunal 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that an Umpire should 
bo appomted to settle matters of difference between the parties the Con- 
ference, understandmg that there was a likelihood of agreement on an 
Umpire between the parties, was adjourned and the following correspond- 
ence passed between the parties 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED lOTH MAY 1946 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the Conference my col- 
leagues have given a good deal of thought to the choice of a suitable 
umpire We have felt that it would probably be aesuable to exclude Eng- 
lishmen, Hmdus, Muslims and Sikhs The field ^i& thus limited Neverthe- 
less we have drawm up a considerable list from which a choice can be 
made I presume that you have in consultation with your executive, pre- 
pared a list of possible umpires Would you like these two lists to be 
consideied by us, that is, by you and me^ If so, we can fix up a meetmg 
for the purpose After we have met, our recommendation can be consi- 
dered by the eight of us, that is, the four representatives of the Congress 
and the four repiesentatives of the Muslim League, and a final choice can 
be made, which we can place before the Conference when it meets tomorrow 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO 
PANDIT J^WAHABLAL NEHRU DATED MAY lOTH, 1946 

I icceived your lettei of 10th May at 6 pm 

At yesterday's meeting between you and me at the Viceiogal Lodge 
we ciiscusced several points besides the fixmg of an umpiie Alter a shoit 
discussion, we came to the conclusion that we will fuithei examine youx 
pioposal made by you at the Conference yesterday, with all its implications 
after your and my consulting oui respective colleagues 

I shall be glad to meet you to considei the vaiious aspects of >oui 
pioposal any time that may suit you tomoirow morning aftei 10 o clock 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT OI 
MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED MAY IITH, 1946 

Youi letter of May 10th reached me at ten last night 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you ref ei red to vaiious 
matters besides the choice of an umpire and I gave you my leactions in 
regard to them But I was under the impression that the proposal to have 
an umpire had been agreed to and our next business was to suggest names 
Indeed it was when some such agreement was reacned in the Coiifeieiice 
that we had oui talk My colleagues have proceeded on this ba'^jis and 
pi spared a list of suitable names The Conference will expect us to tell 
them this afternoon the name of the umpire we fx upon, or at any rate 
to place befoie them suggestions in this behalf 

The chief implication in havmg an umpire is to agiee to accept his 
final decision We agree to this We suggest tnat we might stait with 
this and report accordingly to the Conference 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place of lesidence at 
about 10-30 this morning 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO PANDIT 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DATED MAY llth, 1946 

I am m leceipt of your leUer of the llth May 

Durmg the talk we had at the Viceiegal Lodge, which lasted for about 
fifteen or twenty minute^s, I pointed out vaiious aspects and implications 
of your proposal and we had a discussion for a little while, but no agree- 
ment was arrived at between you and me on any pomt except that at 
5 our suggestion that you consult your colleagues and I should do ukewise 
we adjourned to meet again the next day to further discuss the matter 

I shall be glad to meet you at 10-30 this morning foi a further talk 

Memorandum by the President olf the Muslim League embodying minimum 
demands by way of an ofier, in accordance with the Confeience decision, 
dated 12th May 1946 (Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation and the 

Congress) 

PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED TO AS OUR OFFER 

1 The SIX Muslim Provinces (Punjab, NWFP, Baluchistan, Said, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
with all other subjects and matters except Foreign Afiairs Defence, and 
Communications necessary for Defence, which may be dealt wah by the 
Constitution-makmg bodies of the two groups of Provmces — ^Muslim Pro- 
vmces (heremafter named Pakistan Group) and Hmdu Provinces — sitting 
together 

2 There shall be a separate Constitution-making body for the six 
Muslim Provinces named above, which will frame Constitutions for the 
Group and the Piovmces in the Group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that shall be Provincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with 
lesiduary sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces 
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3 The method of election of the lepiesentatives to the Constitution- 
making body will be such as would secuie pioper representation to the 
various communities m proportion to their population in each Province 
of the Pakistan Gioup 

4 After the Constitutions of the Pakistan Pedeial Government and 
tne Provmces are finally framed by the Constitution-makmg body, it will 
be open to any Provmce of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that Piovmce are ascertained by re- 
ferendum t'o opt out oi not 

5 It must be open to discussion in the joint Constitution-making body 
as to whether the XTmon will have a Legislature or not The method off 
providing the Union with finance should also be left for decision of the 
joint meetmg of the two Constitution makmg bodies, but in no event shall 
It be by means of taxation 

6 There should be parity of representation hetween the two Groups 
of Provmces m the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any 

7 No major point m the Union Constitution which affects the com- 
munal issue shall be deemed to be passed m the jomt Constitution-making 
body, unless the majority of the members of the Constitution-makmg body, 
of the Hmdu Provmces and the majority of the members of the Constitu- 
tion-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, are sepa- 
rately m its favour 

8 No decision, legislative, executive or admmistra^ive, shall be taken 
by the Union m regard to any matter of controversial nature, except by 
a majority of three-fourths 

9 In Group and Provmcial Constitutions fundamental rights and 
safeguards concemmg religion, culture and other matters affectmg the 
different communities will be provided for 

10 The Constitution of the Union shall contam a piovision whereby 
any Provmce can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for 
reconsideration of the terms of the Constitution, and will have the hberty 
to secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of ten years 

These are the prmciples of our offer for a x>eaceful and amicable settle- 
ment and this offer stands m its entirety and all matters mentioned herein 
are interdependent 

POINTS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OP THE CONGRESS AS A BASIS FOR 
AGREEMENT, 12TH MAX, 1946 

1 Constituent Assembly to be formed as follows — 

(i) Representatives shall be elected by each Piovmcial Assembly by 

proportional representation (smgle transferable vote) The 
number so elected should be one-fiftn of the number of memoers 
of the Assembly and they may be members of the Assembly or 
others 

(ii) Representatives from the States on the basis of their population ftr 

proportion to the representation from British India How these 
representatives are to be chosen is to be considered later 

2 The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a constitution foi the 
Federal Union This shall consist of an All-India Federal Government and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, Funda- 
mental Rights, Currency, Customs and Planmng, as well as such other 
subjects, as on closer scrutmy, may be ffound to be intimately allied to 
them The Federal Union wall have necessary powers to obtam for itself 
the finances it requires for these subjects and the power to raise revenues 
m its own right The Union must also have power to take remedial action 
In cases of breakdown of the constitution and m grave pubhe emergencies 

3 All the remaining poweis shall vest in the Provmces or Units 

4 Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may determine 
the Provmcial subjects which they desire to take m common 

K C Vol II—K 
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5 After the Constituent Assembly has decided the constitution for 
the All-India Federal Union as laid down in paragiapn 2 above, tbe le- 
presentatives of the Piovmces may foim groups to decide the Pro-vincial 
constitutions for their group and, if they wish, a group constitution 

6 No major point in the All-India Fedeial Constitution which affects 
the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the community or communities 
concerned present m Assembly and voting are sepa..ately in its favoui 
Provided that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will be 
referred to arbitration In case of doubt as to whether any point is a 
major communal issue, the Speaker will decide, or, if so aesired, it may be 
leferied to the Federal Court 

7 In the event of[ a dispute aiismg m the process of constitution- 
making the specific issue shall be referred to arbitration 

8 The constitution should provide machine! y foi its revision at any 
time subject to such checks as may be devised If so desired, it may be 
specifically stated that this whole constitution may be reconsidered after 
ten years 

NOTE BY THE CONGRESS ON THE PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED UPON 
AS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED 12TH 

MAY, 1946 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different from that of the 
Congress m regard to these matters that it is a little difficult to deal with 
each point separately without reference to the rest The picture as en- 
visaged by the Congress is biiefiy given m a separate note Prom con- 
siderations of this note and the Muslim League’s proposals the difficulties 
and the possible agreement will become obvious 

The Muslim League’s proposals are dealt with below briefly 

(1) We suggest that the proper procedure is for one Constitution- 
makmg body or Constituent Assembly to meet foi the whole of India and 
later for groups to be formed if so desired by the Provmces concerned 
The matter should be left to the Provinces and if they wish to function 
as a group they are at liberty to do so and to frame their own constitution 
for the purpose 

In any event Assam has obviously no place m the group mentioned, 
and the North-West Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not m 
favour of this proposal 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apait from the central sub- 
jects, vestmg in the Provmces They can make such use of them as they 
Like and, as has been stated above, function as a group What the ulti- 
mate nature of such a group may be cannot be determined at this stage 
and should be left to the representatives of the Provmces concerned 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of election 
would be by single transferable vote This would give pioper representa- 
tion to the various communities m porportion to then present representa- 
tion m the legislatures If the population propoition is taken, we have 
no particular objection, but this would lead to difficulties m all the Pro- 
vinces where there is weightage in favour of certam communities The 
prmciple approved of would necessarily apply to all the Provinces 

(4) There is no necessity for opting out of a Piovmce from its group 
as the previous consent of the Provinces is necessary for joming the group 

(5) We consider it essential that the Federal Union should have a 
Legislature We also consider it essential that the Union should have 
power to raise its own revenue 

(6 and 7) We are entirely opposed to parity of lepresentation as 
between groups of Provmces m the Union executive or legislature We 
think that the provision to the effect that no major communal issue m the 
Umon constitution shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the communitv or communities 
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conceined present ana votmg in the Constituent Assembly are separately 
in its favour, is a sufficient and ample safeguard of all mmontxes We 
have suggested something wider and including all communities than has 
been proposed elsewhere This may give rise to seme difficulties in legard 
to small communities, but all such difficulties can be got over by reference 
to arbitration We are prepared to consider the method of giving effect 
to this prmciple so as to make it more feasible 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping in its natuie that no government or 
Legislature can function at an Once we have safeguarded major com- 
munal issues, other matters, whether controversial or not require no safe- 
guard This will simply mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds 
and preventing progress, or mdeed any movement in any direction We, 
therefore, entirely disapprove of it 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of Fundamental Rights 
and safeguards concemmg religion, culture and like matters in the con- 
stitution We suggest that the proper place for this is the Ali-India 
Federal Union Constitution There should be umformity in regard to these 
Fundamental Rights all over India 

(10) The constitution of the Union will inevitably contam provisions 
for its revision It may also contam a provision for its full consideration 
at the end of ten years The matter will be open then for a complete re- 
consideration Though it IS imphed, we would avoid refeience to secession 
as we do not wish to encourage thiS idea 

Note — ^The Conference failed to achieve its object It broke up on 
May 12 The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy moved down to Delln and 
on May 16 issued a statement in which they set foith their proposals for 
the settmg up of a Constitution-makmg body 

STATEMENT BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY NEW DELHI, 16TH MAY, IMS 

1 On March 15th last just before the despatch of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation to India, Mr Attlee, the British Prime I^Iinister, used these words 

“My colleagues are gomg to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain her freedom as speedily and fully 
as possible What form of Government is to replace the piesent regime is 
for India to decide, but our desire is to help h^r to set forthwith the ma- 
chinery for makmg that decision 

m * * 

“I hope that India and her people may elect to remain withm the 
British Commonwealth I am certain that they will find great advantages 
m domg so 

m ^ * 

“But if she does so elect, it must be by her own free will The British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains ofl external 
compulsion It is a free association of free peoples If, on the other hand, 
she elects for mdependence, m our view she nas a right to do so It will 
be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and as possible ” 

2 Charged m these histone words we — ^the Cabinet Mimsters and the 
Viceroy — ^have done our utmost to assist the two mam political parties to 
leach agreement upon the fimdamental issue of the unity or division of 
India After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded m biingmg 
the Congress and the Mushm League together m Conference at Simla 
There was a full exchange of views and both parties were prepared to make 
considerable concessions m order to try and reach a settlement but it 
ultimately proved impossible to close the remamder of the gap between 
the parties and so no agreement could be concluded Smee no agreement 
has been reached we feel that it is our duty to put forward what we con- 
sider are the best arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting up of 
the new constitution This statement is made with the full approval of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
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3 We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements should 
be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution of India and 
an Interim Government may be set up at once to carry on the adminis- 
tration of British India until such time as a nev. Constitution can be 
biought mto being We have endeavoured to be 3 ust to the smallei as 
well as to the larger sections of the people, and to recommend a solution 
which will lead to a practicable way of governing the India of the future, 
and will give a sound basis for defence and a good opportunity for pro- 
giess m the social, pohUcal and economic field 

4 It IS not mtended in this statement to leview the voluminous evi- 
dence that has been submitted to the Mission, but it is right that we should 
state that it has shown an almost universal desire, outside the supporters of 
the Muslim League, for the unity of India 

5 This consideration did not, however, detei us from examming closely 
and impartially the possibihty of a partition of India, smce we were greatly 
mipressed by the very genume and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hmdu-majority rule 

This feelmg has become so strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguaids If there is to be 
mternal peace in India it must be secured by measures which will assure 
to the Muslims a control m all matters vital to their culture, religion, and 
economic or other interests 

6 We therefore examined in the first instance the question of a 
separate and fully mdependent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by 
the Muslim League Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas, one m 
the north-west consisting of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North-West 
Frontier, and British Baluchistan, the other m the north-east consistmg 
of the Provmces of Bengal and Assam The League were prepared to con- 
sider adjustment of boundaries at later stage, but msisted that the prin- 
ciple of Pakistan should first be acknowledged The argument for a sepa- 
rate State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the Mushm 
majority to decide their method of Government accordmg to their wishes, 
and secondly, upon the necessity to mclude substantial aieas in which 
Muslims are in a minority, m order to make Pakistan administratively and 
economically workable 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising the 
whole of the six Provmces enumerated above would be very considerable 
as the following figures* show — 


North-Western Area 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Br Baluchistan 

16,217,242 

2,788,797 

3,208,325 

438,930 

12,201,577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 


22,653,^94 

13,840,231 

North-Eastern Area 

02 07% 

37 93% 

Bengal 

Assam 

33,005,434 
3,442 479 

27,301,091 

6,762,254 


36,447,913 

34,063,345 


5169% 

48 31% 


The Muslim mmorities in the remamder of British India number some 20 
million dispersed amongst a total population of 188 milhon 


* All population figures in this statement are from the most recent census taken 
m 1041 
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These figuies show that the setting up of a sepaiate sovereign State of 
Pakistan on the lines claimed by the Muslim League, would not solve the 
communal minority problem, nor can we see any justification for includ- 
ing withm a sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab and of Bengal 
and Assam m which the population is predommantly non-Muslim Every 
argument that can be used m favour of Pakistan, can equally m our view 
be used m favour of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas fiom Pakistan 
This point would particularly affect the position of tlie Sikhs 

7 We therefore considered whether a smallei sovereign Pakistan con- 
fined to the Muslim majority areas alone might be a possible basis of com- 
piomise Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League as quite im- 
practicable because it would entail the exclusion from Pakistan of (a> the 
whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Division in the Punjab, (b) the whole 
of Assam except the district of Sylhet, and (d a large part ofi Western 
Bengal, mcludmg Calcutta, m which city the Muslims form 23 6 per cent 
of the population We ourselves are also convmced that any solution which 
involves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as tnis would do, 
would be contrary to the wishes and interests of a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of these Provinces Bengal and the Punjab each has its 
own common language and a long history and tradition Moreover, any 
division of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikns leaving sub- 
stantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary We have therefore 
been forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution for the communal 
problem 

8 Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there are 
eighty administrative, economic and mihtary considerations The whole 

of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India have been 
established on the basis of a united India To dismtegiate them would 
gravely injure both parts of India The case for a united defence is even 
stronger The Indian armed forces have been built up as a whole for the 
defence of India as a whole, and to break them m two would mflict a deadly 
blow on the long traditions and high degree of efficiency of the Indian 
Army and would entail the gravest dangers The Indian Navy and Indian 
Air Force would become much less effective The two sections of the sug- 
gested Pakistan contam the two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for 
a successful defence m depth the area of Pakistan would be insufQcient 

9 A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty 
which the Indian States would find m associating themselves with a 
divided British India 

10 Pmally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of the 
proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles and 
the communications between them both m wai and peace would be de- 
pendent on the goodwill of Hindustan 

11 We are therefore unable *to advise the British Government that 
the power which at present resides m British hands should be handed 
over to two entirely separate sovereign States 

12 This decision does not however blind us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political and social life might become 
submerged m a purely unitary India, m which the Hmdus with their greatly 
superior numbers must be a donunatmg element To meet this the Con- 
gress have put forward a scheme under which Provmces would have full 
autonomy subject only to a minimum of Central subjects, such as Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part m economic 
and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the Centre 
optional subjects in addition to the compulsory ones mentioned above 

13 Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable constitu- 
tional disadvantages and anomalies It would be very difficult to work a 
Central Executive and Legislature in which some Mmisteis, who dealt with 
Compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole of India while other 
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Ministers, who dealt with Optional subjects, would be responsible only to 
those Provinces which had elected to act together in lespect of such sub- 
jects This difficulty would be accentuated in the Central Legislature, 
where it would be necessary to exclude certain members from speakmg and 
voting when subjects with which their Provinces were not concerned were 
under discussion 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, we do not consider 
that it would be fair to deny to other Provmces which did not desire 
to take the optional subjects at the Centre, the right to form themselves 
into a group for a similar purpose This would mdeed be no moie than 
the exercise ol^ their autonomous powers in a particular way 

14 Before putting forward our recommendation we turn to deal with 
the relationship of the Indian States to British India It is quite clear 
that with the attainment of Independence by British India, whether mside 
01 outside the British Commonwealth, the relationi^ip which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the States and the British Crown will no 
longer be possible Paramountcy can neither be retained by the British 
Crown nor transferred to the new Government This fact has been fully 
lecognised by those whom we interviewed from the States They have at 
the same time assured us that the States are ready and willmg to co- 
operate m the new development of India The precise form which their 
co-operation will take must be a matter for negotiation durmg the build- 
ing up of the new constitutional structure, and it by no means follows that 
it will be identical for all the States We have not therefore dealt with tne 
States m the same detail as the Provinces of British India m the paragraphs 
which follow 

15 We now mdicate the nature of a solution which m our view would 
be just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the same time 
be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable form of constitution 
for AH-India 

We recommend that the constitution should teke the following basic 
form — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India 
and the States, which should deal with the following subjects 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications, and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature constituted 
from British Indian and States representatives Any question 
raising a major communal issue m the Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of the representatives present and' voting 
of each of the two major commumties as well as a majority of all 
the members present and votmg; 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary powers 
should vest in the Provmces 

(4) That States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legis- 
latures, and each Group could determine the Provincial subjects 
to be taken in common 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should contain a 
provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of its 
Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration' of the terms of the 
constitution after an mitial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly 
intervals thereaJter 

16 It IS not our object to lay out the details of a constitution on the 
above lines, but to set m motion the machinery whereby a constitution 
can be settled by Indians for Indians 
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It has been necessary however for us to make tins recommendation as 
to the broad basis of the futuie constitution, because it became clear to us 
in the course of our negotiations that not until that had been done uas 
there any hope of getting the t’wo majoi communities to join m tre setxing 
up of the constitution-makmg machinery 

17 We now indicate the constitution-making maclnneiy whicn we 
propose should be brought into bemg forthwith m order to enable a new 
constitution to be worked out 

18 In foiming any Assembly to decide a new Con*>titutional structure 
the first problem is to obtam as broad-based and accurate a lepiesentation 
oH the whole population as is possible The most satisfactory method ob- 
viously would be by election based on adult franchise, but any attempt to 
introduce such a step now would lead to a wholly unacceptable delay m 
the formulation of the new Constitution The only practicable alternative 
is to utilise the recently elected Provincial Legislative Assemblies as the 
electmg bodies There are, however, two factors m their composition which 
make this difficult Fust, the numerical strengths of the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assemblies do not beai the same propoiticn to the total population 
in each Piovmce Thus, Assam with a population of 10 milhons has a 
Legislative Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population six 
times as large, has an Assembly of only 250 Secondly, owing to the wexght- 
age given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of the sei»eral 
communities in each Provmcial Legislative Assembly are not m proportion 
to their numbers m the Provmce Thus the number of seats reserved for 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of the total,, 
although they form 55 per cent of the Provmcial population After a most 
caieful consideration of the various methods by which these mequahties 
might be corrected, we have come to the conclusion that the fairest and 
most practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats proportional to 
its population, roughiy m the ratio of one to a milhon, as the 
nearest substitute f|or representation by adult sufitrage 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seats between tne mam 
communities in each Province m proportion to their population 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each community in 
a Province shall be elected by the members of that community in 
its Legislative Assembly 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognise only three 
mam communities m India General, Mushm, and Sikh, the “General”* 
community mcluding all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs As the 
smaller mmonties would, upon the population basis, have httle or no re- 
presentation smee they would lose the weightage which assures them seats 
m the Provmcial Legislatures, we have made the arrangements set out 
m paragraph 20 below to give them a full representation upon all matters 
of special mterest to the mmonties 

19 (i) We therefoie propose that there shall be elected by each Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assembly the followmg numlbers of repiesentatives, each 
part of the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) electmg its own re- 
presentatives by the method of proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote — 

TABLE OF REPRESENTATION 
Section A 


Provmce 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Madras 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 

19 

2 

21 

Umted Provmces 

47 

a 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

36 

Central Provinces 

16 

1 

17 

Onssa 

9 

0 

9 

Total 

167 

20 

187 
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Section B 


Piovince 


General Muslim Sikh Total 


North-West Pi on tier 

Pi ovince 

0 

3 0 

3 

Punjab 


8 

16 4 

28 

Sind 


1 

3 0 

4 


Total 

Section C 

9 

22 4 

35 

Pi o Vince 


General Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 


27 

33 

60 

Assam 


7 

3 

10 


Total 

34 

36 

70 


Total for British India 

292 


Maximum for 

Indian 

States 

Total 

93 

385 


Note — ^In Older to represent the Chief Commissioners' Provinces there will 
be added to Sectoin A the Member representing Delhi in the Central 
legislative Assembly, the Member lepiesenting Ajmer-Merwara in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, and a lepiesentative to be elected by the 
Coorg Legislative Council 

To Section B will be added a lepresentative of British Baluchistan 

(11) It IS the mtention that the States should be given in the final 
Constituent Assembly appiopriate lepresentation which would not, on the 
ba’ois of the calculations adopted for Biitish India, exceed 93, but the 
method of selection will have to be determmed by consultation Ihe States 
would m the preliminary stage be represented by a Negotiating Committee 

(m) The lepresentatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as soon 
as possible 

(iv) A preliminaiy meeting will be held at which the general order of 
business will be decided, a Chairman and othei officers elected, and an 
Advisory Committee (see paragraph 20 below) on the lights of citizens, 
minorities, and tribal and excluded areas set up Thereafter the provincial 
representatives will divide up into three sections shown under A, B, and 
C, in the Table of Representation in sub-paiagraph (i) of‘ this paragraph 

(v) These sections shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions 
for the Provinces mcluded in each section, and shall also decide whether 
eny Group Constitution shall be set up for those Provmces and, if so, with 
what provmcial subjects the Group should deal Piovinces shall have the 
power to opt out of the Groups m accordance with the provisions of sub- 
clause (viu) below 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Inaian States shall 
leassemble for the purpose of settlmg the Union Constitution 

(vu) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions \arying the pro- 
visions of paragraph 15 above or raising any major communal issue shall 
require a majority off the representatives present and voting of each of the 
two major communities 

The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the re- 
solutions raise maj« communal issues and shall, if so requested by a ma- 
jority of the reprei^itatives of either of the major communities, consult 
the Federal Court before giving his decision 

(vm) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements ha\e come into 
operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come out of any Group 
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in which it has been^placed Such a decision shall be taken by the nejA 
legislature of the Province after the first general election under the new 
constitution 

20 The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, nunorities, and 
tribal and excluded aieas should contain full represen'^ation of the in- 
terests affected, and then function will be to report to the Union Consti- 
tuent Assembly upon the list of Fundamental Rights, the clauses for the 
piotection of minorities, and a scheme foi the admmistration of the tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether these rights should be mcoi- 
porated in the Provmcial Group, or Union constitution 

21 His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith lequest the Provincial 
Legislatures to proceed with the election of their repiesentatives and the 
States to set up a Negotiating Committee It is hoped that the process of 
constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities of the task 
permit so that the mterim period may be as short as possible 

22 It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty between the Union Con- 
stituent Assembly and the Umted Kmgdom to provide foi certain matters 
arising out of the transfer of power 

23 While the constitution-makmg proceeds, the administration of 
India has t© be carried on We attach the greatest importance therefore 
to the setting up at once of an mterim Government havmg the support 
of the major pohtical parties It is essential during the mterim period 
that there should be the maximum of co-operation m carrymg through the 
difficult tasks that face the Government of India Besides the heavy task 
of day-to-day admmistiation, there is the grave danger of famine to be 
countered, there are decisions to be taken m many matters of post-wai 
development which will have a far-reaching effect on India's future, and 
there are important international conferences in which India has to be 
represented For all these purposes a Government having popular suppoit 
is ncessary The Viceioy has already started discussions to this end, and 
hopes soon to ^orm an Interim Government m which all the portfolios, 
mcludirtg that of War Member, will be held by Indian leaders havmg the 
full confidence of the people The British Government, recogmsmg the 
significance of the changes m the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in the accom- 
plishment of its tasks of admmistration and m brmgmg about as lapid 
and smooth a transition as possible 

24 To the leaders and people of India who now have the opportunity 
of complete mdependence we would finally say that we and our Gov- 
ernment and countrymen hope that it would be possible for the Indian 
people themselves to agree upon the method of framing the new constitu- 
tion under which they will live Despite the labours which we have shared 
With the Indian Parties, and the exercise of much patience and goodwill 
by all, this has not been possible We therefore now lay before you pro- 
posals which, after listenmg to all sides and after much earnest thought 
we trust will enable you to attam mdependence m the shortest time and 
with the least danger of mternal disturbance and confiict These pro- 
posals may not, of course, completely satisfy all parties, but you will re- 
cognise with us that at this supreme moment in Indian history statesman- 
ship demands mutual accommodation 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance of these pro- 
posals After all the efforts which we and the Indian Parties have made 
together for agreement, we must state that m our view there is small hope 
of peaceful settlement by agreement of the Indian Parties alone The 
alternative would therefore be a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even 
civil war The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be fore- 
seen, but it is certain that it would' be a terrible disaster for many millions 
of men, women and children This is a possibility which must be regcy^ded 
with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrymen, and the 
world as a whole 
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We therefore lay these pioposals befoie you in the profouna hope that 
they will be accepted and pperated by you in the spirit ot accommodation 
and goodwill in which they are offered We appeal to all who have the 
future good of India at heart to extend their vision beyond their own 
community or interest to the mterests of the whole four hundred millions 
of the Indian people 

We hope that the new independent India may choose to be a membei 
of the British Commonwealth We hope in any event that you will le- 
mam m close and friendly association with our people But these are 
matters for your own free choice Whatever that choice may be we look 
forward with you to your ever-mcreasmg prosperity among the great nations 
of the world, and to a future even more glorious than your past 

I40R1> PETHICK-LAWRENCE^S BROADCAST ON 17-5-^46 

‘‘The words which I shall speak to you are concerned with the futuie 
of a great people — the people of India There is a passionate desire in 
tne hearts of Indians expressed by the leaders of all their political pai^ 
ties for independence His Majesty’s Government and the British people 
as a whole are fully ready to accord this independence whethei within 
oi without the British Commonwealth and hope that out of it will spiing 
a lastmg and friendly association between our two peoples op. a footing 
of complete equality,” said Lord Pethick-Lawrence in a broadcast from 
Delhi on Thursday night 

“Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State for India, and my 
two Cabinet colleagues, Sii Stafford Cripps and Mr Alexander, weie sent 
out by His Majesty’s Government to India to assist the Viceroy in seteng 
up in India the machinery by which Indians can devise their own con- 
stitution 

‘We were at once confronted with a major obstacle The two piin- 
cipal parties — ^the Muslim I^eague who won the great majority of the 
Muslim seats in the recent elections, and the Congress who won tne 
majority of all the others — were opposed to one another as to the kind 
of machinery to be set up The Muslim League claimed that British 
India should be divided into two completely separate sovereign States, 
and refused to take part in constitution-making unless this claim was 
conceded m advance Congress msisted on one smgle united India 

“During our stay in India we have tiled by every means to secure 
such an acccommodation between the parties as would enable constitu- 
tion-making to proceed Recently we were able to bring them together 
at Simla in a conference with ourselves, but though both sides weie pre- 
pared to make substantial concessions, it was not found possible to reach 
complete agreement we have therefore been compelled oui selves to 

seek for a solution which by securing the main objects of both parties 

will enable constitution-making machinery to be brought into immediate 
operation 

“While we recognise the reality of the feai of the Muslim League that 
m a purely unitary India their community with its own culture and way 
of life might become submerged in a majoiity Hinau lule, we do not 
accept the setting up of a separate Mushm sovreign State as a solution 
of the communal problem ‘Pakistan’, as the Muslim League would call 
their State, would not consist solely of Muslims, it would con- 
tain a substantial mmority of other commumties which would 

average over 40 per cent and m certain wide areas would even con- 
stitute a majority, as for instance m the city of Calcutta where 

the Muslims form less than one-third of the population Moreover, the 
complete separation of Pakistan from the rest of India, would, m oui 
view, gravely endanger the defence of the whole country by splitting the 
army mto two and by preventing that defence m depth which is essential 
in modern wai We therefoie do not suggest the adoption of this proposal 
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“Oui own recommendations contemplate a constitution of three tiers, 
at the top of which would be the Umon of India with an executive and 
le^lature empowered to c^eal w^th the essential subject of External 
Affairs, Defence and Communications and the finance necessary foi these 
services At the bottom would be the provinces which would have, apart 
from the subjects I have just named, complete autonomy But we con- 
template further that provmces will wish to unite together in groups 
to cany out, in common, services covenng a widei aregi than that of a 
single pi o Vince, and these groups may have if they wish legislatures 
and executives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
of the piovinces and those of the Union 

‘'On this basis, which makes it possible foi the Muslims to secure the 
advantages of a Pakistan without incurring the dangeis inherent in the 
division of India, we invite Indians of all parties to take part in fiammg 
a constitution The Viceroy will accordingly summon to New Delhi repre- 
sentatives of British India who will be elected by the members of 
the provincial legislatures in such a way that as nearly as possible for 
each one million of the population theie will be one lepresentative, and 
that the proportion between the representatives of the mam communities 
will be on the same basis 

'‘After a preliminary meeting in common, these repiesentatnes of 
the provinces wil divide themselves up mto thiee sections the composi- 
tion of which IS laid down and which if the provinces ultimately agree, 
will become the three Groups These sections will decide upon provincial 
and Group matters Subsequently they will reunite to decide upon the 
constitution for the Union After the first elections undei the new con- 
stitution, provinces will be free to opt out of the Group into which they 
have been provisionally placed We appreciate that this machmerv does 
not of itself give any effective representation to othex than the principal 
minoiities and we aie therefoie providing for a special committee to be 
set up, m which the minorities will play a full pait The business of this 
Committee will be to formulate fundamental and minority rights and to 
recommend their inclusion in the constitution at the appropriate level 

“So fai I have said nothing about the Indian States which comprise 
a third of the area of India and contain about one quarter of the whole 
population These States at present are each separately governed and 
have mdividual relationships with the British Crown There is general 
lecognition that when British India attains independence the position 
of these States cannot remam unaffected, and it is anticipated that they 
will wish to take part in the constitution-making process and be repre- 
sented m the aU-India Union It does not however lie within oui pro- 
vmce to decide these matters in advance as they will have to be the 
subject of negotiation with the States before action can be taken 

'During the making of the constitution, the administration must be 
carried on and we attach therefore the greatest importance to the settmg 
up at once of an Interim Government, having the support of the major 
pohtical parties The Viceroy has aheady started discussions to this end 
and he hopes to bring them shortly to a successM issue 

“During the interim period the British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes in the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed m the ac- 
complishment of its tasks of administration and in brmgmg about as 
rapid and smooth a transition as possible 

“The essence of statecraft is to envisage the probable course of futme 
events but no statesman can be wise enough to frame a constitution 
which will adequately meet all the requirements of an unknown future 
We may be confident, therefore, that the Indians, on whom falls the res- 
ponsibility of creating the initial constitution, will give it a leasonable 
flexibility and will make provision foi it to be revised and amended as 
required from time to tune 

“In this short talk you will not expect me to go into further details 
regarding oui pioposals, which you can read in the statement which has 
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been zeleased for publication this evening But in conclusion I wJl re- 
peat and emphasise what to me is the fundamental issue The futuie of 
India and how that future is inaugurated are matters of vital importance 
not only to India herself but to the whole world If a great new Sovereign 
State can come into being m a spiiit of mutual goodwill, that of itself 
will be an outstanding contribution to world stability 

' The Government and people of Biitain are not only willing, they 
aie anxious to play their full pait in achieving this result But the con- 
stitution for India has to be framed by Indians and worked by Indians 
when they have brought it into bemg We appieciate to the full the difd- 
culties which confront them in embarking on this task We have done, 
and we will contmue to do, all that lies in our power to help them to 
overcome these difficulties But the responsibility and the opportunity is 
theirs and in their fulfilment of it we wish them godspeed 

Mr A V Alexander, third member of the Cabmet Delegation, who 
had hitherto remained voiceless m the whole of the two months* talks and 
negotiations, was cornered by a Pressman on Thuisday (17-5-*46) night 
Congratidated on the Mission's ‘‘achievement,” the First Lord of the 
Admiralty reciprocated 

‘Tt has been our ambition throughout to see that this great nation is 
not torn asunder by civil strife by anything that we might do Herce 
it was that we tried our best to brmg about a settlement between the 
parties themselves — and more so an agreement between the majoi par- 
ties — so that the Indian question is solved with minimum possibihties for 
any mishappenmgs We are really sorry that it could not be done so 
We hope that this proposal of our will be to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of the Indian people and lead to a peaceful achievement of Indian 
freedom ” 

To an observation by the correspondent that “there should be some 
bloodshed as it will be humanly impossible for the Mission to satisfy all 
the parties”, Mr Alexander quickly and clearly answered “Well, it is 
very easy to avoid it if sense is allowed to play its proper part ovei tempei 
and passion ” — ^AP of America 

CBIPPS EXPLAINS CABINET MISSION’S STATEMENT 

Explammg the Cabinet Idission’s statement at a Press conference, 
which was also attended by Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Mi A V Alexan- 
der, Sir Stafford Cripps said “We hope from the bottom of our hearts 
that the Indian people will accept this statement in the spirit of co-ope- 
ration m which It has been drawn up and that within a week or two the 
process of constitution-making may begin and the interim Government 
may be formed ” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, joined Sir Staf- 
ford m stressmg “the determination of the British people as a whole to 
do everythmg m their power to assist you in securing a constitution which 
will enable your future to be great in the annals of your country and in 
the history of the world ” 

“You have heard two broadcasts on the statement and you have the 
document before you This evening the members of the Mission wanted 
an opportunity to meet you to give you a few words of explanation and 
tomorrow we shall be meetmg you again to answer questions which you 
may have to put,” said Sir Stafford Cripps “I will make a few remarks 
about the statement while we are waitmg for the Secretary of State to 
come from the broadcasting studio 

“The first thing I want to point out is what the statement does not 
purport to do Let me remind you that this is not merely the Mission's 
statement, that is the statement of the four signatories, but it is the 
statement of His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom Now 
the statement does not purport to set out a new constitution for India 
It IS of no use asking us ‘how do you propose to do this or that’’ The 
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“Oui own recommendations contemplate a constitution of three tiers, 
at the top of which would be the Umon of India with an executive and 
le^lature empowered to c^eal w^th the essential subject of External 
Affairs, Defence and Communications and the finance necessary foi these 
services At the bottom would be the provinces which would have, apart 
from the subjects I have just named, complete autonomy But we con- 
template further that provmces will wish to unite together in groups 
to cany out, in common, services covenng a widei aregi than that of a 
single pi o Vince, and these groups may have if they wish legislatures 
and executives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
of the piovinces and those of the Union 

‘'On this basis, which makes it possible foi the Muslims to secure the 
advantages of a Pakistan without incurring the dangeis inherent in the 
division of India, we invite Indians of all parties to take part in fiammg 
a constitution The Viceroy will accordingly summon to New Delhi repre- 
sentatives of British India who will be elected by the members of 
the provincial legislatures in such a way that as nearly as possible for 
each one million of the population theie will be one lepresentative, and 
that the proportion between the representatives of the mam communities 
will be on the same basis 

'‘After a preliminary meeting in common, these repiesentatnes of 
the provinces wil divide themselves up mto thiee sections the composi- 
tion of which IS laid down and which if the provinces ultimately agree, 
will become the three Groups These sections will decide upon provincial 
and Group matters Subsequently they will reunite to decide upon the 
constitution for the Union After the first elections undei the new con- 
stitution, provinces will be free to opt out of the Group into which they 
have been provisionally placed We appreciate that this machmerv does 
not of itself give any effective representation to othex than the principal 
minoiities and we aie therefoie providing for a special committee to be 
set up, m which the minorities will play a full pait The business of this 
Committee will be to formulate fundamental and minority rights and to 
recommend their inclusion in the constitution at the appropriate level 

“So fai I have said nothing about the Indian States which comprise 
a third of the area of India and contain about one quarter of the whole 
population These States at present are each separately governed and 
have mdividual relationships with the British Crown There is general 
lecognition that when British India attains independence the position 
of these States cannot remam unaffected, and it is anticipated that they 
will wish to take part in the constitution-making process and be repre- 
sented m the aU-India Union It does not however lie within oui pro- 
vmce to decide these matters in advance as they will have to be the 
subject of negotiation with the States before action can be taken 

'During the making of the constitution, the administration must be 
carried on and we attach therefore the greatest importance to the settmg 
up at once of an Interim Government, having the support of the major 
pohtical parties The Viceroy has aheady started discussions to this end 
and he hopes to bring them shortly to a successM issue 

“During the interim period the British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes in the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed m the ac- 
complishment of its tasks of administration and in brmgmg about as 
rapid and smooth a transition as possible 

“The essence of statecraft is to envisage the probable course of futme 
events but no statesman can be wise enough to frame a constitution 
which will adequately meet all the requirements of an unknown future 
We may be confident, therefore, that the Indians, on whom falls the res- 
ponsibility of creating the initial constitution, will give it a leasonable 
flexibility and will make provision foi it to be revised and amended as 
required from time to tune 

“In this short talk you will not expect me to go into further details 
regarding oui pioposals, which you can read in the statement which has 
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leconimend could be easily depaited fiom So we stipulate that a depar- 
ture from that basis, which is laid down m paragraph 15 of the state- 
ment, should only be made if a majority of both communities agiee to it 
Tnat I think is emmentlj^ fair to both parties It does not mean that 
no departure can be made from the recommendations, bur it does mean that 
the special provisions I have mentioned will apply to such resolutions in 
the constituent assembly of the Union That is one special provision as 
to particular majorities The only other is in relation to matters laising 
any major communal issue, when a similai rule will apply All the rest 
IS left to the free play of discussion and vote 

“The Question I am sure will occur to all of you and that is why we 
have named the three sections of provinces into which the assembly will 
break up to formulate the provincial and group constitutions 

“There was a veiy good reason for this First of all, of course, some- 
how or other those groups had to be formed before they could proceed to 
then busmess There weie two ways of dealing with that matter Either 
let the present piovmcial Governments opt themselves into groups or 
after seeing the constitutions produced, let the new Governments, after 
the whole contitution-makmg is complete, opt themselves out if they 
wish We have chosen the second alternative for two reasons First, 
because it follows the suggestion Congress put forward as regards the 
provinces and a smgle fedeiation They suggested that all the provinces 
should come m at the beginning but could opt out if they did not like 
the constitution when they had seen it We think that this principle 
should apply to the groups Second, the present legislatures are not truly 
representative of the whole population because of the effect of the Com- 
munal Award with its weightages 

“We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the full adult 
suffrage, which would be fairest but which would take probably two years 
to work out — and no one believes that we could wait that length of time 
before starting on constitution-makmg So we discard the present legis- 
latures as decisive for the option and say let it be exercised when the 
fiist new elections have taken place, when no doubt there will be 
a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, the precise issue can oe 
raised at the election So the three sections will formulate the provincial 
and group constitutions and when that is done, they work together with 
the States' representatives to make the Union constitution That is the 
final phase 

“Now a word about the States The statement in paragraph 14 makes 
the position quite clear that paramountcy cannot be contmued after the 
new constitution comes mto operation, nor can it be handed ovei to any- 
one else It isn't necessary for me to state I am sure, that a contract 
or arrangement of this kmd cannot be handed over to a third party with- 
out the consent of the States They will therefore become wholly inde- 
pendent but they have expressed their wish to negotiate their way into 
the Union and that is a matter we leave to negotiation between the States 
and the British Indian parties 

“There is one other important provision which I would like to stress 
as it IS somewhat novel m constitution-making We were met by the difid- 
culty of how we could deal fairly with the smaller minorities, the tribal 
and the excluded areas In any constitution-making body it would be 
quite impossible to give them a weightage which would secure for them 
any effective influence without gravely upsettmg the balance between the 
major parties To give them a tmy representation would be useless to 
them So we decided that minorities would be dealt with really m a 
double way The major minorities, such as the Hindus m Muslim, pro- 
vinces, and the Muslims in Hindu provinces, the Sikhs m the Punjab and 
the Depressed Classes, who had considerable representation in a number 
of provinces, would be dealt with by proportional representation in the 
mam construction of the constitution-makmg bodies 

“But m order to give these minorities, and particularly the smaller 
mmonties like the Indian Christians and the An^o-Indians and also the 
tribal representatives, a better opportunity of influencing mmonty pro- 
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visions, we have made provisions for the settmg up by the constitution- 
making body of an mfiuential advisory commission which will take the 
imtiative in the preparation of the list of fundamental rights, the mmoi- 
ity protection clauses and the proposals for tne admmistration of tribal 
and excluded aieas This commission will make its recommendations to 
the constitution-making body and will also suggest at wmch stage oi 
stages in the constitution these provisions should be inserted, that xs 
whethei in the Union, Gioup oi Provincial constitutions or in any two or 
more of them 

"‘Now that, I think, gives you some picture of the mam points with 
which we have dealt m our statement 

‘There is only one other pomt that I want to stress before leavmg 
tne matter wnth you until tomorrow morning 

“You will realise, I am sure, how terribly impoitant is this moment 
of decision for the Indian people 

“We are all agreed that we want a speedy conclusion of these ma+teis, 
so far we have not been able all to agree upon how it should be brought 
about We have done m this statement what we believe to be best, after 
two months of discussion and very hard woik, and m the light of al’ 
we have heard and studied This is om fiim opimon and we do not, of 
course, mtend to start all the negotiations over again We mtend to get 
on with the job on the Imes we have laid dowm We ask the Indian peo- 
ple to give tbis statement calm and careful consideration I believe that 
the happiness of their future depends upon what they now do 

“If fading then o*wn agreement, they will accept this method that 
we put forward of getting on with the making of a new constitution for 
India, we can between us make it a smooth transition and a rapid one, 
but if the plan is not accepted no one can say how acute and long the 
suffering that will be self-inflicted on the Indian people 

“We are convinced that this statement offers an honourable and 
peaceful method to all parties and if they accept it we will do all that 
lies m our power to help forward the constitution-making so as to airive 
at the speediest possible settlement 

“Let no one doubt for one moment our mtentions We have not come 
to India and stayed here so long and worked so hard except to carry out 
what has long been the pohcy of the British Labour Party, and that is 
to transfer power to the Indian people as quickly, as smoothly, and as 
co-operatively as the difficulties of tne process permit 

“We hope from the bottom of our hearts that the Indian people will 
accept the statement m the spirit of co-opeiation m which it has been 
drawn up, and that within a week or two the process of constitution- 
makmg may begm and the Interim Government may be formed" 


DEBATE IN LORDS 

Durmg a debate m the House of Lords the White Paper on New 
Indian Plan was read by Lord Addison, the Dommion Secretary 

Viscount Simon who imtiated the debate asked whether by settmg up 
of an Interim Government it waiS meant that new men will be chosen to 
sit m the Viceroy’s Council He said, “That would not be a Constitutional 
change Or is it intended to make a rather more widespread change^” 
Lord Addison repljnng said “I think it wise counsel that we should 
wait to ascertam the effect of this Paper on Indian opmion before dis- 
•cussmg it further 

“The answer to Lord Simon’s question is, I think, fairly clear It is 
more a change of personnel, which we hope will be effected agreeably and 
satisfactorily and will inspire confidence The powers and duties of the 
Viceroy will remain as before” 

Lord Simon Otherwise it would have meant an Act of Parhament 
Lord Addison Yes 

“The Hindustan Times" (17-5-1946) 
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THE PRESS CONFERENCE, NEW DELHI, (18-5-46) 

Speaking coolly and occasionally helped by Sii Stafford Cripps, who 
sat at his left, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, ans- 
wered scoies of questions at a two-hour Press confeienre in New Delhi 
on Friday, that was attended by over 100 Indian and foreign Pressmen 
who sought clarification on aspects of Thuisdays announcement 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence made it clear that what the Mission and the 
Viceroy had announced was not an award “It is a recommendation,” he 
added, ‘‘as to certain bases of the constitution, and a decision to summon 
Indian representatives to make their own constitution, and theiefore 
quite clearly there is no question of enforcing an award In these cii- 
cumstances, the question of use of British troops does not arise at all ” 
The Secretaiy of State said that the constitution recommenaed by 
the Mission could not be modified in favour of one party to the disad- 
vantage of another 

The question of the right of the provinces vis-a-vis the proposed 
Union was one of about 100 questions which Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
answered 

Asked if the provmces with the right to opt out of the gioups will 
have the right to secede from the Indian Union, say within two years 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied ^‘They will not have the right to opt out 
m a period of two years What they will have the right to do is to ask 
for a revision of the constitution at the end of 10 yeais” 

Q Supposing Assam, which has a Congress Ministry, decided not to 
come into Group C with Bengal, which has a Muslim League Ministry, 
would Assam be allowed to join any other Groups 

A The right to opt out comes later for this reason, that the whole 
picture should be understood before the option is exercised 

Q Can a piovmce, if it opts out of one section, go into another 
section’ 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence rephed that if the right was given to a pro- 
vince to opt mto another section and that other section did not want to 
receive it, a ratner awakward situation would arise The answei to the 
question was not laid down in the statement but it would be open to the 
Constituent Aissembly to deal with it at the appropriate time 

Q If any provmce does not wish to join the Group in which it has 
been put, can it stay out’ 

A The provmces automatically come mto the Sections ‘A', ‘B* and 
‘C’ which are set out in the statement Initially they are in the parti- 
cular sections to which they are allocated in the statement and that 
particular section wiU decide whether a group shall be formed and what 
should be the constitution The right to opt out of the group formed by 
that section arises after the constitution has been framed and the first 
election to the legislature has taken place It does not arise before that 
Q There is a provision whereby any province could, by a majority 
vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the constitution after an mitial period of 10 years Is there included 
m the words “call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution” 
any right to have secession considered’ 

A If you revise the constitution, quite clearly the whole basis of 
the constitution can be considered agam Any provmce can ask foi a 
revision of the constitution And so far as I can see, when that revision 
IS undertaken, all questions in the constitution are open to rediscussion 
Q If the provmces in Section ‘B’, which formed a Muslim majority 
area, decided to form a group but would not come mto the Union, what 
would be the position’ 

A It would be a breach of the condition under which all these peo- 
ple met together for the purpose of making the constitution and, theie- 
fore, the constitution-making machmery would break down if it was pei 
sisted m That is contrary to the understanding on which these people 
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came together If they are coming together on an imderstandmg, pie- 
sumably honourably accepting the major piemise, and if they were to 
refuse that later on, it will be a breach of the understanding and we do 
not contemplate such a thmg 

Q Could the provinces in Section 'B* at the end of 10 yeais decide to 
be a separate sovereign State’ 

A If the constitution is being revised, of course, all proposals foi its 
revision will be open to discussion Whether they would be earned 
through IS quite another question 

Q Supposing a group decides not to come mto the Union Constituent 
Assembly, what would be the position as far as that group is concerned’ 

A This is a purely hypothetical question You cannot forejudge 
exactly what would be done in the event of people not co-operatmg, but 
there is every intention to proceed with the constitution-makmg machi- 
nery as it IS set out in the statement What will happen if one person or 
any person or groups of people m some way tried to throw spanner in 
the works I am not prepared at this stage precisely to say, but the inten- 
tion IS to get on with the job 

Q Can the provmcial Assemblies elect people from outside their 
membership’ 

A Yes That is not excluded under the terms of the statement 

Q Does the 10-year period set for revision of the constitution mean 
that the Union constitution is mviolable for 10 years’ 

A What it does mean is that the Constituent Assembly will lay down 
provisions for rhe revision of the constitution This is in accordance with 
what is takmg place in a great many other cases m the world Theie 
must be some provision for revision Precisely what the conditions of 
revision are is a matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide I da 
not think I can go furthei into that 

Q Will it be open to the Constituent Assembly to endow the Union 
with all powers of taxation, incluaing customs, income-tax and other 
taxes’ 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the statement left it open to the 
Constituent Assembly to interpret the words relating to finance, subject 
to the condition that any resolution raismg a major communal issue 
should require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities Subject to that, and subject to» 
alterations in the basic formula, a bare majority in the Constituent As- 
sembly could carry a proposal 

tovd Pethick-Lawrence said that the question of includmg currency 
m the Central list could be discussed, if necessary, m the constitution- 
makmg body 

Replymg to a number of questions on Indian States, the Secietary 
of State reiterated the fact that paramountcy would contmue m the in- 
terim period He stated that the Mission had already received mdications 
from most of the principal States and representatives of large bodies 
of other States that they had no desire to impede the progress of India 
towards self-government and independence and that they wanted to co- 
operate m it 

As regards the position of the India Ofdce during the interim period. 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that for months now the India Office had 
been proceeding on the assumption that the tune would come when great 
changes would be made in India and the whole position of the India 
Office would be altered Its vast admimstrative machine would, however, 
be at the disposal of the new constitution in India 

Q If the constitution-making body decides that as a preliminary to 
proceedmg with its work Biitish troops should be withdrawn, will they be 
withdrawn’ 

H c voi ii—n 
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A I tliink that is a misundei standing of the situation Some one 
must be _2sponsible foi law and older in a country In the piovince 
the Governments are really responsible foi law and order, but the ulti- 
mate lesponsibility rests with the Government of India We aie anxious 
to tiansfer that at the earliest possible moment, but we must transfer 
it to a piopeily constituted Government When tnat time comes, we 
will make the transfer 

Q What will be the next stage of activity of the Cabinet Delegation^ 

A The first thmg is to get this plan accepted by the two main com- 
munities and I hope that v/ill be earned thiough as soon as possible 

Q What will be the percentage of Muslims in the Interim Govern- 
ment^ 

A The question of the Interim Government is nofc for us to decide, 
It IS primarily a question foi the Viceroy 

Q Durmg the interim period, will the Viceroy’s veto be exercised as 
at present^ 

A That IS a question for the Viceroy, and he is now negotiatmg with 
the parties 

hold Pethick -Lawrence sard that the division into three main com- 
munities — General, Muslim and Sikh — ^had not been made in consulta- 
tion with any party “This statement is oui own and does not represent 
necessarily the opinion of anybody in India But it is put out after we 
have discussed all these matters with different Indians and it is our 
attempt to reach the most likely method which will be accepted by the 
different parties ’’ 

Q Has Congress agieed to this^ 

A We have not put this out on the basis that anybody has agreed to 
anything It is our statement and stands on its own feet 

There were a number of questions on Mr Churchill’s speech in the 
House of Commons 

Q Is Mr Churchill correct in suggesting that the “shifting ol the 
onus of deciding the future constrtutron from Indians to HMG is an uiiioi- 
tunate step going beyond the undei stood purpose and mandate oi the 
Mission”^ 

A There has been no shifting of the onus of deciding the constitu- 
tiom If we could have arranged by agieement between the parties in 
India the basis of a consultation on which they could come together in 
a constitution-making body, nothing would have pleased us better In 
default of that, we thought it desirable to make certain lecommendawons 
as to the basis on which they could come together and the Viceroy is 
prepared to summon a constitution-making body on that basis Wc 
believe that is in accord with the wish not only of Indians but the ma- 
jority of our own people at home 

Q What legislative steps will be lequiied for setting up the Interim 
Government, the creation of the new constitution and abiogation of the 
Kmg’s title of Emperor of India*? 

A So far as the first two are concerned, no legislative steps aie neces- 
sary at all So far as the ultimate step is concerned that is a matter of 
constitutional law and I cannot answer offhand So lax as I know speak- 
mg without consideration I am not at all sure that a ptecisc statute will 
be required for it, but I should not like that to be taken as final There 
will naturally have to be a debate in Parliament and some legislative step 
will hav^ to be taken with the consent of His Majesty the King But I 
do not contemplate any difficulty about all that The present Labour 
Government is m a considerable working majority in the House of Com- 
mons and I do not imagine any serious difficulty in carrying it through 

Q Do you agree with Mr Churchill when he implies that you have 
laboured not to gam an Empire but to cast it away^ 
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A I can only say that what we are doing today is in accoid with 
the views that have been expressed all through by the really great states- 
men in our country and nothing can ledound moie to the highest tiadi- 
tions of liberty which pievail in my country than if, as a result of our 
labours, we have in the years to come, a soveieign country heie in India 
whose relationship with ours is one of friendlmess and equality in the 
days to come — ^API 

VICEROY’S BROADCAST TO INDIAN PEOPLE (17-5-1946) 

"I speak to the people of India at the most critical hour of India’s 
histoiy The statement of the Cabinet Delegation containing their re- 
commendations, has now been before you for 24 hours It is a blue- 
print for freedom, an outline of which your representatives have to fill 
in the details and construct the building,” said Lord Wavell in a broad- 
cast message on Friday 

“You will have studied the statement, most of you, and many think 
that it shows a path to reach the summit at which you have been aiming 
for so long, the independence of India, I am sure you will be eager to take 
It If you should have formed the view — ^I hope you have not — that there 
IS no passage that way, I hope that you will study again the route indi- 
cated to you, and see whether the difficulties in the path — and we know 
they are formidable — cannot be sui mounted by skill and patience and 
boldness 

“I can assme you of this, that very much hard work, veiy much earn- 
est study, very much anxious thought, and all the goodwill and smceiit^ 
at our command have gone to the makmg of these recommendations 
We would much have preferied that the Indian leaders should have 
themselves i cached agieement on the course to be followed and we have 
done oui best to persuade them, but it has not been found possible in 
spite of concessions on both sides which at one time promised results 

“These pioposals put before you are obviously not those that any 
one of the parties would have chosen if left to itself, but I do believe that 
they offer a reasonable and workable basis on which to found India’s 
future constitution They preserve the essential unity of India which 
IS thieatened by the dispute between the two maoor communities, and in 
especial they remove the danger of the disruption of that great fellow- 
ship, the Indian Army, to which India already owes so much and on 
whose strength, unity and efidciency her future security will depend They 
offei to the Muslim community the right to direct their own essential 
interests, then religion, their education, their culture, their economic 
and other concerns m their own way and to their own best advantage 

“To aiiothei great community, the Sikhs, they preserve the unity of 
then homeland, the Punjab, in which they have played, and can still 
play, so important and influential a part 

“They provide in the Special Committee which forms a feature of the 
constitution-making machinery, the best chance for the smaller mmor- 
ities to make their needs known and to secure protection for their inte- 
icsts They seek to ariange a means for the Indian States, great and 
small, to enter by negotiation into the polity of a united India They 
offei to India the prospect of peace — a peace fiom party strife, the peace 
so needed for all the consti active work there is to do And they give 
you the oppoitumty of complete independence so soon as the Constituent 
Assembly has completed its labours 

“I would like to emphasise the constructive work to be done If you 
can agiee to accept the proposals in the statement as a reasonable basis 
on which to work out your constitution, then we are able at once to con- 
centiate all the best efforts and abilities m India on the short-term pro- 
blems that are so urgent You know them well — ^the immediate dangei 
of famine to be countered, and measures taken to provide more lood for 
everyone in future years, the health of India to be remedied, great 
schemes of widei education to be initiated, roads to be built and improv- 
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ed, and much else to be done to raise the standard of living of the 
common man There are also great schemes in hand to control India’s 
watei supplies, to expand irrigation, to provide powei, to prevent floods, 
there aie factories to be built and new mdustnes to be started, while in 
the outside world India has to take her place in mternational bodies, in 
which her representatives have already established a considerable repu- 
tation 

‘Tt is therefore my earnest desire that in these critical times ahead, 
in the interim period while the new constitution is bemg built, the Gov- 
ernment of India should be in the hands of the ablest of India’s leaders, 
men lecognised as such by the Indian people, whom they will tiust to 
further their mterests and bring them to their goal 

"'As said in the statement, I am charged with the responsibility to 
form such a Government as soon as possible, to direct the affairs of Bii- 
tish India m the mterim period There will be no doubt m the minds of 
anyone, I hope, what a great step forward this will be on India’s road 
to Self-Government It wiU be a purely Indian Government except for 
its head, the Governor-General, and will include, if I can get the men 
I want, recognised leaders of the mam Indian paities, whose influence, 
ability and desire to serve India are unquestioned 

'‘Such a Government must have a profound influence and powei not 
only m India, but also in the outside world Some of the best ability in 
India, which has hitherto been spent in opposition, can be harnessed to 
constructive work These men can be the architects of the new India 

No constitution and no form of government can work satisfactoiily 
without goodwill, with goodwill and determination to succeed even an 
apparently illogical arrangement can be made to work In the complex 
situation that faces us, there are four mam parties The Biitish, the two 
mam parties m British India, Hmdus and Muslims, and the Indian states 
from all of them very considerable change of their present outlook will 
be required as a contribution to the general good, if this great experi- 
ment IS to succeed 

To make concession m ideas and principles is a hard thing and not 
easily palatable It requires some greatness of mind to recognise the 
necessity, much greatness of spirit to make the concession I am suie 
that this will not be found wantmg in India As I think you will admit 
that it has not been found wantmg m the British people m this ofiei 

‘T wonder whether you realise that this is the greatest and most 
momentous experiment in Government in the whole history of the world 
— a new constitution to control the destmy of 400,000,000 people A giave 
responsibility mdeed on all of us who are previleged to assist in making 

IT/ 

Lastly, I must empiiasise the seriousness of the choice beXoie you 
It IS the choice between peaceful construction or the disorder of cml 
strife, between co-operation or disunity, between ordeied progress oi con- 
fusion I am sure you will not hesitate in your choice for co-operation 

May I end with some words which were quoted by one gieat man to 
another at a crisis of the late war, and may well be apphed to India at 
this crisis — 

“Thou too, sail, on, o’ ship of state. 

Sail on, o’ union, strong and great. 

Humanity with all its fears 
with all the hopes of future years. 

Is hangmg breathless on thy fat©” 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S BROADCAST (17-5-’46) 

The following is the text of the C-in-C*s broadcast — 

“As you have heard from H E the Viceroy, the British Government 
have put foiwaid a scheme to enable Indians to make then own consti- 
tution and set up an independent Indian Government As you all know 
too, members of the British Government and the Viceioy have foi some 
time past been discussing with the leaders of the Mushm League and of 
the Congress They have been trying to decide what kind of govern- 
ment shall be set up in India Their ob 3 ect is to make good the piomise 
of the British Government that in future India shall be governed entirely 
by her own people, free from all control by Britain, and free to remam 
wj-thin the British Commonwealth or to go outside as she likes 

“In spite of eveiy attempt to find a form of government which would 
be acceptable to the Congress and the Muslim League, no agreement 
has been reached 

“The Muslim League considers that there must be two independent 
and separate Governments m India, Pakistan for the Muslims and Hmdu- 
stan for the Hindus The Congress thinks that India must not be divided 
and that there should be one Central Government with the provinces 
controlling their own affaiis to the greatest possible extent 

“This very briefly is the position taken up by the two mam pohtical 
parties 

“It was hoped that between the two points of view some compromise 
acceptable to both parties might be found This has, however, not been 
found possible, although both parties have, for the sake of goodwill, 
modified their views to a considerable extent 

“The Biitish Government, theiefore, having failed to get the two 
pimcipal political parties to agiee, has decided that it is then duty to 
the people of India to lay down what shall be done in order to give India 
hei independence as soon as possible m an orderly and peaceful manner, 
so that the mass of the people may be put to the least inconvenience and 
disturbance 

“In making these arrangements, the British Government has tried to 
ensuie justice and freedom foi the smaller as well as foi the large sec- 
tions of the people of India 

“The British Government realises that the Musluns have a real fear 
that they may be foiced to live for always under a Hindu Government 
and that any new foim of government must be such as to make this fear 
groundless for all time 

“With this in view, the possibility of setting up a complete separate 
and independent Muslim State of Pakistan has been most carefully con- 
sidered fiom evexy point of view and without any partiality at all 

“As a result of this examination the British Government has been 
forced to conclude that the setting up of completely independent States 
not linked together in any way would not result in a settlement of the 
differences between Hindu and Muslim 

“The setting up of two or more independent Governments would also, 
in their opinion, result m great loss and dangei to India m the future 

“They, therefoxe, cannot agree to divide India into separate States 
though they do think that some way must be found for the predommantly 
Muslim areas to govern themselves if they wish to do so and to live then 
own lives This is also recognised by the Hindus and the Congress Party 

“The British Government, therefore, have approved neither the set- 
ting up of completely separate States npr the retention of all power at 
the Centre They consider that although the different areas should 
have a large measure of mdependence if the people desire it, the respon- 
sibility for the Army, Navy and Air Force and for the defence of the 
whole of India in war, must rest with one authority for the whole of 
India 
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'‘Apart from this, they have accepted the principle that each pio- 
■vince or group of provinces may have full powers to manage its own 
affairs as desired by its own people without interference from the Centie 

"These proposals are meant to ensure that all creeds and classes snail 
have then say in how they aie to be governed and also to prevent any 
one section of the people being forced to live under the rule of any other 
section, without being suie that they will have the right to live their lives 
in their own way without fear or persecution 

"The details of this new system of government for India must be 
worked out by the people of India themselves It is not the task of the 
British Government to do this 

"To cany on the administration of the country while a new system 
of government is worked out, the Viceioy pioposes to form an Intel im 
Government composed of himself and of leaders of Indian political opi- 
nion who have the confidence of the people 

"In this temporary Government the post of War Member whicn is 
at present held by the Commander-in-Chief (that is myself) will be held 
by a civilian who will be an Indian I shall contmue to be responsible 
for the command and welfare of the Army, Navy and Air Force but all 
political matteis will be m the hands of the new War Member undei 
whom I shall serve, just as the commanders in Britain serve undei civilian 
mmisters 

"While this temporary Government caines on the daily business of 
governmg the countiy, it is proposed that there should be set up three 
assemblies composed of representatives of all parties and cieeds and 
classes, and elected by the Provmcial Legislatures 

"It will be the task of these three assembhes togethei with representa- 
tives from the Indian States to decide how India will be governed in the 
future 

"The British Government hopes that m this way peace and security 
will come to India under the rule of her own leadeis and that she will 
become great and prosperous as she deserves 

"While these discussions and meetings are gomg on it is the duty of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force to continue fo serve the Government and 
to carry out its orders 

"As I have said, this temporary Government will be an Indian Gov- 
ernment composed of members chosen from the leaders of the main poli- 
tical parties m the country who have the full confidence of the people 

"There is no doubt that today there is danger of strife and disorder 
m the country Whether you are in the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, 
you all know the good that comes from disciplme and toleration "irou 
have also learned to live together, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in 
the service of your country without quarrelling or jealousy 

"You have learned each to respect the other and to work side by side 
for one object — ^the good of youi country 

"In this you have set an example to all India 

"I trust you, as I have always trusted you to go on setting this exam- 
ple and to do your duty, as you have always done it in war and peace 

"I for my part shall do the same So long as I am here you may rely 
on me to safeguard your interest m the future as in the past’^ 
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(Tlie Congress President summoned a meeting of the Worlang Com- 
mittee to be held at Delhi on May 17 The Working Committee considered 
the statement issued by tiie Cabmet Delegation and the Vieeioy The cor- 
lespondence exchanged in connection with the statement and the resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee dated May 24, are given below) 

BETTER FROM THE CONGRESS FRESTOENT TO EORD PETHICK 
LAWRENCE, D4TED 20TH MAY, 1946 


Dear Lord Pethick-Lawi ence. 


20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 

20th May, 1946 


My Committee have carefully consideied the statement issued by the 
Cabmet Delegation on May 16th, and they have seen Gandhiji after tiie 
interviews he has had with you and Sir Stafford Cupps There are certam 
matters about which I have been asked to write to you 

As we understand the statement, it contains certam recommendations 
and procedure for the election and functioning of the Constituent Assembly 
The Assembly itself, when formed, will, in my Committee’s opmion, be a 
sovereign body for the purpose of draftmg the constitution unhmdered by 
any external authority, as well as foi entermg mto a treaty Further that 
it will be open to the Assembly to vary m any wav it likes the recommenda- 
tions and the procedure suggested by the Cabinet Delegation The Con- 
stituent Assembly bemg a sovereign body for the purpose of the constitu- 
tion, its final decisions will automatically take effect 

As you were aware some recommendations have been made in your 
statement which are contrary to the Congress stand as it was taken at the 
Simla Conference and elsewhere Naturally we shall try to get the As- 
sembly to remove what we consider defects in the recommendations For 
this purpose we shall endeavour to educate the country and the Constituent 
Assembly 

There is one mattei in which my Committee were pleased to hear 
Gandhiji say that you were trying to see that the European members in 
the various provincial assemblies, particularly Bengal, and Assam, would 
neither offer themselves as candidates nor vote for the election of delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly 

No piovision has been made for the election of a representative from 
British Baluchistan So fai as we know, there is no elected Assembly or 
any other kmd of chamber which might select such a representative One 
mdividual may not make much of a difference m the Constituent Assembly, 
but it would make a dafference if such an mdividual speaks for a whole 
province which he leally does not represent m any way It is far better 
not to have representation at all than to have this kmd of representation 
which will mislead and which may decide the fate of Baluchistan contrary 
to the wishes of its mhabitants If any kind of popular representation can 
be arranged, we would welcome it My Committee were nleased, therefore, 
to hear Gandhiji say that you are likely to mclude Baluchistan withm the 
scope of the Advisory Committee’s work 

In your recommendations for the basic form of the constitution (page 
3 of the prmted draft. No 5) you state that provinces should be free to 
form groups with executives and legislatures and each group could deter- 
mme the provmcial subjects to be taken m common Just previous to 
this you state that all subjects other than the umon subjects and all resi- 
duary powers should vest m the provmces Later on m the statement, 
however, on page 5 you state that the provincial representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly will divide up mto three sections and '"these sections 
shall proceed to settle the provmcial constitutions for the provinces m each 
section and also decide whether any group constitution shall be set up for 
these provmces” There appears to us to be a marked discrepancy m these 
two separate provisions The basic provision gives full autonomy to a pro- 
vince to do what it hkes and subsequently there appears to be a certam 
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compulsion in the matter which clearly infringes that autonomy It is 
mue that at a later stage the provinces can opt out of any group In any 
event it is not clear how a Province or its representatives can be compelled 
to do something which they do not want to do A provincial Assembly may 
give a mandate to its representatives not to enter any group or a parti- 
cular group or section As Sections B and C have been formed it is obvious 
that one Piovmce will play a dommatmg lole in the Section, the Punjab 
m Section B and Bengal in Section C It is conceivable tnat this dominat- 
ing province may frame a provincial constitution entirely against the wishes 
of Sind or the North-West Pronitier Province or Assam It may even con- 
ceivably lay down rules, foi elections and otherwise thereby nullifying the 
provision for a piovince to opt out of a group Such could never be the m- 
fcention as it would be repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the 
Scheme itself 

The question of the Indian States has been left vague and, therefore, 
E need not say much about it at this stage But it is clear that State re- 
presentatives who come into the Constituent Assembly must do so more 
or less m the same way as the representatives of the Provinces The 
Constituent Assembly cannot be formed of entuely disparate elements 

I have dealt above with some points arising out of your statement 
Possibly some of them can be cleared up by you and the defects removed 
The prmcipal pomt, however, is, as stated above, that we look upon this 
Constituent Assembly as a sovereign body which can decide as it chooses 
m regard to any matter before it can give effect to its decision The only 
limitation we recognise is that in regard to certain major communal issues 
the decision should be by a majority of each of the two major commumties 
We shall try to approach the public and the members of the Constituent 
Assembly with our own proposals for removing any defects in the recom- 
mendations made by you 

Gandhi ji has informed my Committee that you contemplate that Bri- 
tish troops will remain m India till after the establishment of the Gov- 
einment m accordance with the instrument produced by the Constituent 
Assembly Committee feel that the presence of foreign troops in India 

will be a negation of Indians independence India should be considered to 
be independent m fact from the moment that the National Provisional 
Government is established 

I shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my Committee may 
come to a decision in regard to your statement 

The Rt Hon Lord Pethick-Lawrence 

Yours smcerely, 

(Sd y Abul Kalam Azad 

LETTER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT, DATED 23ND MAY 1946 

Office of the Cabinet Delegation, 
Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 
22nd May, 1946 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

The Delegation have considered your letter of 20th May and feel that 
the best way to answer it is that they should make their general position 
quite clear to you Since the Indian leaders after prolonged discussion fail- 
ed to arrive at an agreement the Delegation have put forward their re- 
commendations as the nearest approach to reconcihng the views of the two 
main parties The scheme therefore stands as a whole and can only suc- 
ceed if it is accepted and worked m a spirit of compromise and co-operation 

You axe aware of the reasons for the grouping of the Provinces, and 
this IS an essential feature of the scheme, which can only be modified by 
agreement between the two parties 
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Theie are two further points which we think we should mention Pnsl, 
lt your letter you describe the Constituent Assembly as a sovereign body, 
Lhe final decisions of which will automatically take effect We think the 
siuthority and the functions of the Constituent Assembly and the proceame 
which it is intended to follow are clear from the statement Once the Con- 
stituent Assembly is formed and workmg on this basis, bhere is naturally no 
intention to interfere with its discretion or to question its decisions When 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its labours, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary for 
the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only to two pro- 
visions which are mentioned m the Statement and which are not we be- 
lieve controversial, namely, adequate provision for the protection of mmo- 
rities and willingness to conclude a treaty to covei matters arismg out of 
the transfer of power 

Secondly, while His Majesty's Government are most anxious to ^ecuie 
that the mteiim period should be as short as possible, you will, we a'^e 
sure, appieciate, that for the reasons stated above independence cannot 
precede the bimgmg into operation of a new constitution 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) Pethick Lawrence 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

MEMORANBUM TO THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES (22-5-'46> 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday — ^The Cabinet Delegation m a memorandurc. 
to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Prmces, published tday, declares 
that under the new constitution HMG will cease to exercise the powers 
of paramountcy "‘The void will have to be filled either by the States 
enteimg mto a fedeial relationship with the succession Government or 
Governments m Biitish India, or fading this, entermg into particulai 
pohtical arrangements with it or them ” 

This memorandum was drawn up before the delegation began its 
discussions with party leaders and represented the substance of w>iat was 
communicated to the States' representatives at their first mterviews 

The memorandum says — 

Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime Mmister m the 
House of Commons, an assurance was given to the Princes that there was 
no mtention on the part of the Crown to mitiate any change in their re- 
lationship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties and 
engagements without their consent It was at the same time stated that 
the Princes' consent to any changes which might emerge as a result of 
negotiations would not unreasonably be withheld The Chamber of Prm- 
ces has since confirmed that the Indian States fully share the general 
desire m the country for the immediate attainment by India of her full 
stature HMG have now declared that if the succession Government or 
Governments in British India desire mdependence, no obstacle would be 
placed m their way The effect of these announcements is that all those 
concerned with the future of India wish her to attam a position of inde- 
pendence within or withoi^t the British Commonwealth The Delegation 
have come here to assist in resolving the difficulties which stand in the 
way of India fulfiUmg this wish 

Durmg the interim period, which must elapse before the commg mto 
operation of a new constitutional structure under which British India 
will be independent or fully self-govemmg, paramountcy will remam in 
operation But the British Government could not and will not m any 
circumstances transfer paramoimtcy to an Indian Government 

Meanwhile, the Indian States are m a position to play an important 
part in the formulation of the new constitutional structure for India and 
HMG have been informed by the Indian States that they desire, m their 
own mterests and in the interests of India as a whole, both to make their 
contribution to the frammg of the structure, and to take their due place 
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m it when it is competed In ordei to facilitate this they will doubtless 
stiengthen their position by domg everything possible to ensure that t-iexi 
administrations conform to the highest standaid Wheie adequate stand- 
ards cannot be achieved within the existmg resouices of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to foim oi 30m administiative 
units laige enough to enable them to be fitted mto the constitutional 
stiucture It will also strengthen the position of States during this foi- 
mulative period if the vaiious Governments which have not already done 
so take active steps to place themselves in close and constant touch with 
public opinion in their States by means of representative mstitutions 

During the interim period it will be necessary for the States to con- 
duct negotiations with British India in regard to the future regulation 
of matters of common concern, especially in the economic and financial 
field Such negotiations, which will be necessaiy whether the States 
desire to participate in the new Indian constitutional structure 01 not, 
will occupy a considerable period of time, and since some of these nego- 
tiations may well be incomplete when the new stiucture comes into be- 
ing, it will, in order to avoid administrative difficulties, be necessaiv to 
arrive at an understanding between the States and those likely to contiol 
the succession Government or Governments that for a period of time 
the then existing arrangements as to these matters of common concern 
should contmue until the new agreements are completed In this mat- 
ter, the British Government and the Crown Repiesentative will lend such 
assistance as they can should it be so desired 

When a new fully self-governing or independent Government oi Gov- 
ernments come into bemg m Biitish India, HMG’s influence witn these 
Governments will not be such as to enable them to carry out the obliga- 
tions of paramountcy Moreovei, they cannot contemplate that British 
troops would be retained m India for this puipose Thus as a logical 
sequence and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of the 
Indian States, His Ma3esty*s Government will cease to exercise the powers 
of paramountcy; This means that the rights of the States which flow 
from their relationship with the Crown will no longer exxst and that all 
tne rights surrendered by the States to the paramount Power will return 
to the States Political airangements between the States on the one side 
and the British Crown and Biitish India on the other will thus be biought 
to an end The void will have to be filled either by the States enteiing 
mto a federal relationship with the succession Government or Govern- 
ments m British India, or failing this, entering mto particular political 
arrangements with it or them 

A Press note says The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear 
that the document issued on Wednesday entitled ‘‘Memoiandum on 
States, Treaties and Paramountcy presented by the Cabmet Delegation 
to His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes” was diawn 
up before f-he Mission began its discussions with party leaders and repre- 
sented the substance of what they communicated to the representatives 
of the States at their fiist interviews with the Mission This is the ex- 
planation of the use of the words ‘‘succession Goveinment or Govern- 
ments of British India,” an expression which would not of couise have 
been used aftei the issue of the Delegation’s recent statement 

The note at the head of the document was inserted in error 

SIR N G AYYANGAR^S STATEMENT 

“It IS to be regretted that the Cabinet Delegation have so far not 
stated their ideas as regards Indian States with the clarity and dnect- 
ness which characterise their award on some of the fundamentals of 
the new constitution of •India 

‘"The Congiess Workmg Committee has complained that what they 
tiave said m legard to Indian States is vague and that much has been 
left for future decision Mahatma Gandhi has pointed out with 3Ubtifi- 
jation that the Delegation have left the question of paramountcy very 
nuch in the an The pronouncements of the Delegation on the ques- 
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tion of Indian States have to be gathered from their statement of the 
16th May and the Memoiandum entitled “States, Treaties and Para- 
mountcy” which they claim to have presented to the Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Piinces and which they released for publication on the 22na 
of May In what follows, I shall lefei to the former as the “Awaid” 
and to the iattei as the “Memorandum” 

If these two documents aie scrutinised with caie the following emerge 
as being the proposals favoured by the Delegation m legard to Indian 
States — 

(a) There should be a Union of India embracmg both British India 
and the Indian States 

(b) No Indian State can keep out of the Indian Union any more 
than a provmce can In other words, the light of non-accession to the 
Union is not conceded either to a piovince oi to an Indian State In 
implementing its membership of the Union, it is open, howevei, to an 
Indian State to exeicise the option either of enteiing into a fedeial re- 
lationship with the Government of the rest of India or of entering in"o 
some other particular pohtical arrangement with it 

(c) All Indian States should cede to the Umon the subjects of 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications 

(d) Indian States which elect to enter into a federal relationship 
with the rest of India will have repiesentation on the Executive and the 
Legislature of the Union, and wiU, therefoie, effectively participate in 
the admmistiation of the Union subjects The political relationship 
alternative to federal relationship must necessarily paitake of the natuie 
of paramountcy exeicised by the federal Government, this has neces- 
sarily to be so in view of the fact that under the proposed Union con- 
stitution, as now, Foreign Affairs and. Defence, in any case, have to be 
administered for the whole of India by a Union Centre 

(e) The provisions legardmg the grouping of provmces m the Award 
rule out the possibility of Indian States being grouped with the provinces 
placed m any one of the three sections. A, B and C The States are to 
participate in the constitution makmg body only at the final stage, that 
IS at the stage of framing a constitution for the Union Centre 

(f) The Award provides for no right of sucession from the Union 
in favour either of an Indian State or of a provmce A provmce can, 
when its first elected assembly meets, opt itself out of a group, but not 
out of the Union, an Indian State may elect to keep out of the federal 
structure but not out of the Union Under the Award a provmce is given 
the right by a majority vote of its legislatuie to call for a reconsideiation 
of the terms of the constitution of the Union or of a group after an 
mitial period of 10 years and at ten-yearly intervals thereafter This 
only means that a provmce can piopose an amendment of the Umon or 
group constitution, it cannot by tha unilateral act, either of its legis- 
lature or even of its people secede from, le, opt itself out of, the 
Union or of a group Its proposal for an amendment could not 
take effect obviously except wnth the approval of the Umon and the 
group as a whole and imless it is carried m accordance with the special 
procedure that will undoubtedly be prescribed m the Umon constitution 
for all amendments to it 

(g) During the peiiod of the Interim Government, British para- 
mountcy will continue, it will end with the attainment of mdependence 
by^ India 

(h) Durmg the mterim peiiod negotiations should be set on foot 
between British India and the Indian States m regard to the future 
regulation of matters of common concern, especially m the economic and 
financial fields If these negotiations are not completed by the time the 
new constitutional structure for India comes mto bemg, arrangements 
should be entered into for the contmuation of the existmg state of things 
m regard to these matters until the new arrangements aie completed 
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3 Piesumably British Paiamountcy over Indian States will also be 
brought under review during the period of tne Interim Government with 
a view to its being replaced in the case of some States by a fedeial rela- 
tionship with the new Government and in the case of other States by 
some other political arrangement which would seive as a substitute for 
British paramountcy The implication is justified that unless one or other 
of these forms of political relationship takes the place of Biitish para- 
mountcy, the unity of India could not be mamtained 

4 The Memorandum is in many ways an extraordinary State docu- 
ment Those who have some knowledge of the previous history of the 
exercise of paramountcy jurisdiction and the attitude that the Govern- 
ment of British India and His Majesty's Government have in the past 
adopted in this connection, should have been surprised at some of the 
astounding statements made in this Memorandum I am not quite sure 
whether these statements had received the approval of all those who 
have been speaking to the Delegation on behalf of the States, though 
there is reason to think that the Memorandum w^s not spiung as a 
surprise upon those spokesmen 

5 Paramountcy is not a mere conti actual relationship The limits 
of its exercise cannot under present conditions be defined The juris- 
diction has grown up independently of Teraties, Engagements and Sanads 
Any rights or privileges derivable from such Treaties, Engagements and 
Sanads can be exercised only subject to paramountcy No Treaty, Engage- 
ment or Sanad can be construed so as to exempt an Indian State from 
subordination to the paramount power, which has by usage and the 
necessities of the case to take what measures it sees fit for the safety of 
the mterests of India as a whole or of the interests of the States them- 
selves and their people The paramountcy of the British Crown and 
His Majesty’s Government may cease, but until eveiy Indian State has 
established an effective form of constitutional Government and has 
entered the new federal structure of Jiiflia substantially on the same foot- 
mg as the provmces, paramountcy jurisdiction cannot altogether be 
eliminated The only question, therefore, for consideration is in whom 
this jurisdiction, so long as its exercise continues to be necessary should 
vest after British power has been eliminated from this country Obvi- 
ously it should vest m what will under the new constitution be the Fede- 
ral Government of India In this connection it should not be forgotten 
that whatever the nominal, theoretical or legal connection of para- 
mountcy with the British Crown and His Majesty’s Government may 
have been in the past, the rights pei taming to paramountcy have been 
exercised and the obligations of paramountcy have been and are being 
implemented by the Government of British India The new Federal 
Government of India will be a successor of the present Government of 
British India modified to the extent that it will be by the accession of 
such States as enter the fedeial structure In the usual course para- 
mountcy jurisdiction should, therefore, devolve upon the Government of 
the new Union and there is no insupeiable obstacle in the way of such 
devolution especially in circumstances which it is hoped will ejBtect a 
peaceful transfer of power The devolution may well be made with the 
consent of the Indian States and with such modifications in regard to 
the scope and manner of exercise of paramountcy as they may legiti- 
mately ask for and may be agreed upon But consultation in this legard 
should not be exploitable for the purpose of enabling any States to claim 
that on the termination of the paramountcy of the Birtish Ciown, para- 
mountcy itself will cease altogether and every one of them will become 
politically independent with liberty to stand out the Indian Union The 
Memorandum of the Cabinet Delegation does not in terms subsciibe to 
this theory but individual members of the Delegation have in their ex- 
planations committed themselves to it and this naturally has mystified 
some of those like me who have been trying to interpret the Award in a 
reasonable way even m respect of what the Delegation contemplate for 
Indian States 

6 The following paragraph in the Memorandum is, to my mind, 
extraordmary 
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'During the interim peiiod which must elapse befoie the coming 
into operation of a new constitutional structure under which British Inaia 
will be independent and fully self-governmg, paramountcy will remain in 
opeiation But the British Government could not and will not m any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government” 

These remarks are an illustration of considerable loose thinkmg Dur- 
ing the mtenm period the link with the British Crown Representative’s 
office is abolished and paramountcy comes once agam to be exercised by 
the Government of British India durmg this period I can see no justi- 
fication for the categorical refusal to transfer paramountcy to that Gov- 
ernment if it happens to be a fully nationalised Indian Government They 
would be exercismg paramountcy only as an mstrument of the Britisn 
Crown under those conditions It woiTd be ridiculous to contend that an 
Indian Government which will be in charge of External Affairs, i e , rela- 
tion with mdependent foreign States and Defence for the whole of India 
cannot be considered competent by the British Crown to advise it m the 
administration of the functions in relation to the dependent Indian 
States Even if the Government of India Act, 1935, could not be amended 
so as to do away with the office of Crown Representative durmg the inte- 
rim period what is it that can justify the exclusion of an Indian accept- 
able to the new National Government from appointment to the office 
of Political Advisei to the Crown Representative’ Such an appomtmert 
would only smootheij. the way towards the framing of the new constitu- 
tional structure for India to the satisfaction of Indian States and to then 
willing participation m that structure Spokesmen on behalf of the In- 
dian States who have with commendable statesmanship already declared 
themselves m favour of the States working m close collaboration with 
the Indian National Congress m the formulation of the new constitution 
should welcome a change of this character in the manning and woikmg 
of the Political Department during the mterim period I was, however, 
astonished and pained to hear when I was in Delhi a few days ago that 
some of the Princes had actually written to the Viceioy requesting that 
during the interim period they desired that the Political Adviser should 
continue to be a Bntishei* 

7 The theory that paramountcy was acquiied by the British power 
by the specific or implied surrender to the British Crown of sovereign 
rights by Indian States m consideration of the Crown’s undertaking to 
protect the State and its Ruler agamst external attack and mtemal com- 
motion and to support the Ruler and has lawful successor on the Throne 
was exploded long ago by the Butlei Committee and negatived by com- 
petent authority It is strange, therefore, that at this time of day, the 
Memorandum should speak of the lights surrendered by the States to 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be returning 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be at liberty 
thereafter to dispose of them at their discretion If States are to be 
allowed to act on the basis of this theory, when British power has been 
eliminated, it will only lead to anarchy As I have, however, indicated 
already, the Delegation’s whole scheme provides for the substitution of a 
new political relationship m the place of paramountcy before this elimi- 
nation actually takes place What will be more in keepmg with the peace- 
ful transference of power from Britam to India will be that, as in the 
case of agreements in respect of economic and financial relations, it 
should be agreed that the succession Government should continue to 
exeicise paramountcy on the present Imes until new pohticai arrange- 
ments are completed and every Indian State has either entered the fede- 
ral structure or entered into some other political relationship with the 
Centre inside the Union 

8 One defect of the Delegations approach to the Indian States’ 
problem is that it has kfept British Indian leaders at arms’ length as 
regards the decisions to be taken in lespect of the future of the States 
What IS now British India is as vitally interested m how the States are 
gomg to be fitted into the new constitutional structure as the Indian 
States themselves are as legards this matter The States’ question can- 
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not be a mattei for negotiation between the British Government and the 
Ruling Princes alone Both the leaders of British India and the leaders 
of people in the States have to be effectively associated with the discus- 
sions even of the preliminaries as regaids the setting up of constitution- 
making machineiy and the piocedure to be followed in lespect thereto 
It IS also vitally important that political parties who decide to take office 
in the Interim Government should ensure that the administration of 
pai mount cy during the interim period will be so legulated as to ensure 
close collaboiation and a unified policy between the Governor-General- 
in-Council on the one side and the Crown Representative and his Politi- 
cal Adviser on the other Otherwise conflicts will arise and deadlocks 
not easily got over might bring things to a standstill, in respect of the 
admimstration of -the functions of the Ciown m relation to Indian States 
The unerring political mstinct of Manatma Gandhi finds fresh illustra- 
tion m the following sentences taken from his recent article in the 
" Hari 3 an” — 

“If it (paiamountcy) cannot be ended with the establishment of the 
Interim Government it should be exeicised m co-operation with it and 
purely for the benefit ot the people of the States The Princes, if they 
are tiue to then professions, should welcome this popular use of para- 
mountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple envisaged under the new scheme ’’ 

PRINCES ACCEPT CABINET MISSION'S PROPOSALS (10-6-1946) 

BOMBAY, June 10 — ^India's Prmcely Order today accepted the British 
Cabinet Mission’s proposals foi futuie constitutional reforms in India, 
and decided to negotiate with the Viceroy on issues which require adjust- 
ment during the mtenm period 

On behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Piinces, 
which met here today, the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber, 
welcomed the Cabinet Mission’s proposals The Chancellor, it is under- 
stood, will meet the Viceroy in the course of the week to convey to him 
the decisions of the Standing Committee 

The Standing Committee also accepted the Viceioy’s invitation to 
set up a negotiating committee envisaged in the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals The committee is likely to begin functioning from the middle ot 
June in Delhi 

It will, it IS understood, consist of the Chancellor, the Nawab of Bho- 
pal, the Pro-Chancellor the Maharaja of Patiala, the Jam Saheb of Nava- 
nagar, Nawab All Yar Jung (Hyderabad), Sir Manubhai Mehta (Gwanor), 
Su C P Ramaswamy Iyer (’Ttavancore), Sir Sultan Ahmed, Adviser to 
the Chancellor, Sardar D K Sen (Cooch Behar), Sardar K M Panikkai, 
(Bikaner), and the Dewan of Dungarpur Mir Maqbool Mahamood, Direc- 
tor of the Chambei will act as secretary to the committee 

The negotiatmg committee, it is understood, will seek clarification on 
such vital issues as the method of selecting representatives of the States 
to the Union Constituent Assembly, and the terms of their participation 
in it, with particular reference to the continuance of sovereignty and the 
reigning dynasty, territorial integrity of States, the light of final ratifi- 
cation of the decisions of the Constituent Assembly, financial relations 
of the Union with the States and the method of States’ contribution to 
the finances of the Union Centre, size of the Federal unit and the ques- 
tion whether they should group at provincial group or Union level 

It is bemg suggested that any major issue specifically afiecting the 
States should be decided in the Constituent Assembly by a majority ot 
the representatives of the States present and voting 

The negotiating committee will also have to take up other issues 
such as the scope of the subjects to be ceded to the Umon, including De- 
fence, internal reforms and the position of State representatives on the 
Constituent Assembly in regard to the election of the Chairman and other 
ofideers 
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The Standing Committee enjoined upon the Indian States to initiate 
tiithin the next 12 months internal leforms as outlined by the Chancelloi 
in his declration at the last session of the Chamber in January last 

The Standing Committee of the Chambei concluded its dehbeiations 
this evening Sn Cornaid Coi field. Political Advisei to the Crown Repre- 
sentative, also addiessed the committee 

Among those who attended the nieeting weie the lulers of Gwalior, 
Patiala, Bikaner, Nawanagai, Alwar, Nabha, Tehii Garhwal, Dungarpui, 
Baghat and Dewas — ^API 

THE STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE DEMAND 

Repiesentation for States people in the negotiatmg committee and 
the establishment of an Advisory Council, consisting of i epresentatives 
of ^he provisional Government, ruleis and people of the States penoirg 
the functioning of a new constitution for India, are demanded by the 
Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference in a 
lesolution on the Cabinet Mission’s pioposals passed on Monday 

The lesolution says that, until such time as the new constitution 
comes into foice, it is necessary that a unified policy should be pursued 
between the States, the provinces and the provisional Government The 
proposed Advisory Council should deal with all common matters and 
should endeavour to co-oidmate States* policies so as to ensure unifoimity 

In regard to the Constituent Assembly the resolution says that, 
wherever there are well-established legislatures constituted on the basis 
of direct election, the elected members of the legislature should be accept- 
ed as the electorates for the election of representatives of the States to 
the Constituent Assembly In all other cases the representatives to the 
Assembly should be elected by the regional councils of the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference 

The committee also adopted three other resolutions, one, demanding 
the release of political prisoners and the enjoyment of cml liberties, a 
second, opposmg the move for the separation of Kalat State in Balachi- 
stan from the rest of India, and a third condemning Hyderabaa State 
for its continued ban on the State Congress 

The resolution on Hyderabad State says ‘‘Any State which does not 
even recognise elementary civil liberties is out of court in any discussion 
about the future The State of Hyderabad will have to change its ways 
completely before it can be entitled to any consideration in assemblies 
determmmg the future of India In the event of the ban on the State 
Congress contmumg and other civil liberties bemg denied, it will be the 
right of the State Congress to function m spite of this ban 

The Standmg Committee of the States People’s Conference at its 
meeting on Monday passed the following resolution 

The General Council of the All-India States People’s Conference have 
considered the statements made by the Cabmet Delegation and the Viceroy 
in legard to the drawing up of a constitution for India The Council 
have noted with surprise and regret that the representatives of the 
States people have been completely ignored by the Delegation m their talks 
and consultations 

No constitution for India can have any vahdity or eSeetiveness unless 
it applies to the 93 million people of the Indian States and no such con- 
stitution can be satisfactorily made without reference to the representa- 
tives of the people The General Council, therefore, record their feelmg 
of resentment at the way the people of the States have been ignored and 
bypassed at this critical jimcture of India’s history 

The Council, nevertheless, have given full consideration to the issues 
at stake and are prepared to offer their co-operation m the buildmg of 
a free and umted India of which the States are mtegral and autonomous 
parts The policy of the States’ people was laid down at the last session 
of the conference at Udaipur and the Council adheies to that pohcy That 
policy was based on full responsibile government by the people of the 
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Slates as integral parts of fiee and federated India, furthei that any 
constitution-makmg body should have as its members from the States 
representatives of the people elected on the widest possible franchise The 
conference has also stated how the smaller States should be fi+ted in into 
the future Indian Union 

The Council welcome the statements made on behalf of the Princes 
in favour of a united and independent India A free India must neces- 
saiily be a democratic India and therefore, it is a natural corollary that 
responsible government should be established in the States 

In any constitution for India there cannot be a combination of de- 
mocracy and autocracy or feudalism The Council regret that this has 
not been sufficiently realised oi admitted by the Rulers 

In the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
on May 16 references to the States are brief and vague and no clear pic- 
ture emerges as to how they will function in regard to the constitution- 
making processes No reference at all is made to the internal structure 
of the States It is not possible to conceive of a combination of existing 
internal structure, which is autocratic and feudal, with a democratic 
constituent assembly or federal Union 

The Council welcome, however, the statement that paiamountcy v^ill end 
when the new all-India constitution comes into effect The end of pai- 
mountcy, necessarily means the end of the treaties existing between the 
rulers of the States and the British paramount power Even during the 
interim period the functioning of paiamountcy should undergo a funda- 
mental change so as to prepare its total termintion 

In the scheme suggested by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
Constituent Assembly is formed fiom representatives from both the pro- 
vinces and the States But the States repiesentatives are supposed to 
come in only at the final sittmgs of the full Assembly, when the constitu- 
tion of the Union Centre is bemg considered While the representatives 
of the provinces and groups are charged with the duty of formulating the 
constitutions of the groups as well, no parallel arrangements is contem- 
plated which provides likewise for the frammg of the constitutions ot 
the States 

The Council are of the opinion that this lacuna should be filled It 
IS desirable for the Constituent Assembly to represent both the piovinces 
and the States from the earliest stages so that the latter lepiesencatives 
may separately sit and lay down the basic provisions of the State consti- 
tion, simultaneously with the provincial representatives flaming the con- 
stitutions of the provinces 

For this purpose the Council are of opmion that wherevei theie aie 
well established legislatures constituted on the basis of direct election, 
the elected members of the legislatures should be accepted as the electo- 
rates for the election of representatives of the States to the Constituent 
Assembly Such a course should, however, be adopted only after fresh 
elections have been held in the States concerned 

In all other cases the representatives to the Assembly should be elect- 
ed by the regional councils of the All-India States People's Conference 
This will ensure, as nearly as possible the election of true representatives 
ol the people of the smaller States 

In any provisional arrangement, that might be made pending the 
functiomng of a new constitution for India as well as the States and 
provinces, it is necessary that a unified policy should be pursued between 
the States, the provmces and the provisional Government For this pur- 
pose an Advisory Council should be created consisting of representatives 
of the provisional Government, of the rulers and of the people of the 
States 

This Council should deal with all common matters and should endea- 
vour to co-oidinate different policies in different States so as to ensure 
a certain uniformity It should be the business of this Advisory Council 
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to expedite internal change in the States with a view to the intioductio^i 
of responsible government 

The Advisoi;^ Council snonld considei the question of grouping ol 
States to enab e them to foim adequate units of the Fedeial Union as 
well as the absorption of some States into the piovmces Matters i elat- 
ing to succession m the States, malaammisti ation and the like should 
be xef erred to a tribunal for decision 

At the end of the inteiim period the States exthei singij ox m group** 
should form equal units of the Federal Union with equal lights witn ti-e 
piovmces and with a democratic stiuctuxe approxuxiaiing to that pie- 
vailmg in the provmces 

The Geneial Council directs and authoiises the Standing Committee 
to take such steps as may be necessary to give eSect to the geneial piin- 
ciples contained in this lesolution — API 

CORBESPQNDENCE BETWEEN THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES & THE VICEROY 

LETTER FROM H H THE NAWAB OF BHOPAL, CHANCELLOR OF THE 

CHAMBER OF PRINCES, TO THE VICEROY, DATED JUNE 19 

“The Standing Committee of Prmces gave most careful considei ation 
at their recent meetmgs m Bombay to the proposals of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion and Youi Excellency m regard to the long-range constitutional ar- 
langements and for the mterim period Their views are embodied in the 
enclosed statement which has been released to the press and of which 
an advance copy was forwarded to Sir Conrad Corfield, Political Adviser 
to the Viceroy m his capacity as Crown Representative I would invite 
Your Excellency’s particulai attention to the attitude taken by the Stand- 
ing Committee of Princes on the question of internal reforms in the 
States as indicated m Paragraph 4 of the press statement 

“The Standmg Committee desired me to convey to the membeis of 
the Cabmet Mission and to Your Excellency their graceful appieciation 
of the genume efforts made by them, notwithstandmg obvious difficul- 
ties, to reach as far as possible an agreed settlement of the Indian con- 
stitutional problem The Standmg Committee are of the view that the 
plan provides the necessary machmeiy for the attainment by India of 
mdependence as well as a fair basis for further negotiations They wel- 
come the declaration of the Cabmet iStosion in regard to paramountcy, but 
consider certam adjustments necessary for the mterim period which have 
already been indicated by them Fmal decisions of the States and of the 
Standing Committee, as wiU doubtless be appreciated, will depend on the 
completed picture which may emerge from the proposed negotiations an<f 
discussions 

“The Standmg Committee desire m particular to convey their grati- 
tude to Your Excellency for yoiu: valuable advice and assistance during 
these negotiations to safeguard the legitimate mterest of the States, and 
they would request that their grateful thanks may also be conveyed to Sir 
Conrad Corfield who, as Your Excellency knows, has been very helpful. 
The Committee feel confident that with your support, the various matters 
which have been left undefined or for future negotiations and discussions 
will be settled on merits to the satisfaction of the States 

“The Standing Committee have decided, in response to Your Excel- 
lency’s mvitation to set up a Negotiating Committee whose personnel is 
given m the enclosed list The Committee did their utmost to keep the 
numbei small as desired by Your Excellency, but they felt that it would 
not be possible for them to reduce that number I snail be grateful if 1 
am mformed, as early as possible, of the time and place when this com- 
mittee IS expected to meet, and the personnel of the correspondmg Com- 
mittee which may be set up by the representatives of British India on 
the Constituent Assembly The result of these negotiations are proposed 
to be considered by the Standing Committee of Princes, the Committee 
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of Ministeis and the Constitutional Advisoiy Committee whose tecom- 
mendations will be placed before a geneial conference of Rulers and 
lepresentatives of States The decioion on the question whethei the 
States should oi should not join the Constituent Assembly will be taken 
by that conference and will depend on the lesult of the forthcoming 
negotiations 

‘'A list of representatives of the States for the proposed committee 
on matters of common concern to Biitish India and tne States is o^so 
enclosed It was necessary to accommodate on it various impoitant inte- 
rests and legions of States and to include peisons with special knowledge 
of subjects which are likely to be taken up at the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee It IS understood, howevei, that all the members of this Commit- 
tee would not be lequiied to attend every meeting, and that oidmaiily 
not more than five or six, whatever the numbei fiom British India, would 
be invited by the Chancellor to participate in the discussions according 
to the nature of the subjects on the agenda Provision will also have to 
be made foi the co-option of representatives fiom any State oi gioup of 
States, not represented on the Committee, when any special questions 
paiticularly affecting them aie under discussion Diaft rules loi the 
conduct of business and other details relating to this committee will be 
discussed with Sii Coni ad and it is believed that Youi Excellency may 
also have to consult the Interim Government in regard to these matters 

‘‘In the meantime, as desired by Your Excellency, questions relating 
to the exercise of paramountcy in the interim period aie proposed to be 
pursued with Sir Coni ad and any outstanding points will be submitted to 
Your Excellency The Standing Committee have authorised me to con- 
duct further negotiations m regard to these matters with a view to rea- 
ching early decisions ” 

IiETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO H H THE NAWAB OF BHOPAE, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE CHAIVIBER OF PRINCES, DATED JUNE 39 

“The Cabinet Mission and I welcome the attitude which the Pimces 
have adopted towards the plan which we have proposed for the solution 
of India’s constitutional problem, and we particularly appreciate the 
action of the Standing Committee m endorsing the suggestions we made 
in regard to the manner in which States could best fit themselves to make 
then due contrioution to India’s new constitutional structure We are 
confident that, when the time comes for the States to make then final 
decision, that decision will be characterised by the same sense of realism 
and the same spirit of accommodation as have already been manifested 

“I greatly appreciate the sentiments expressed by the Standing Com- 
mittee m regard to myself and my Political Adviser I should like to 
assure Your Highness and the Standing Committee that we shall conti- 
nue, during the forthcoming negotiations, to give such assistance as is ui 
oui power to the promotion of agreed conclusions stisfactory alike to the 
States and to British India 

‘T have taken note of the personnel selected by the States to lepie- 
sent them on the Negotiating Committee I will inform Your Highness 
as soon as I am in a position to do so, of the time and place oi the Com- 
mittee’s meeting The composition of the conespondmg committee fiom 
British India cannot, I think, be determined m advance of the prelimi- 
nary session of the Constituent Assembly 

“I understand from Sir Conrad Corfield that he is already engaged in 
active discussions with the authorities of the Central Government about 
the machinery for giving effect to the Princes’ proposal for a Consultative 
Committee to deal with matters of common concern to British India and 
the States Sir Conrad will, no doubt, keep Your Highness fully infoimed 
'Of the progress made m these discussions, and I myself intend, at a latei 
stage, to place the proposal before the Interim Government 

‘T shall be giateful if Your Highness will convey to the Standing 
Committee of Princes my appreciation of the helpful attitude they ha^e 
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adopted to'waids the coirplex constituvional pioblems -with \^hicn Iiiaia ib 
confioxited Undei Youi Highness’s piesidency, the Standing Committee 
have given a lead which \Mil, I tiust, oe followed bj all Princes of India ’ 

MR JINN AH’S STATEIVIENT, AS ISSUED BY THE ORIENT PRESS 
OF INDIA, READS AS lOLTOWS 

‘T have now before me the statement of the British Caoinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceioy dated Ma> 15, 1946 issued at Delhi 
Before I deal with it, I should like to give a backgroind of tne aiscussioos 
that took place at Simla from May 5 oni^aids till the Conference was 
declared concluded and its breakdown announcea in Ine officri conimu- 
niQue da^ed May 12, 1946 We met in the Confeience on May 5 to coa- 
sidei the foimula embodied in the lettei of the Secietai^ of State for 
India, dated April 27, mviting the League representatives The loima a 
was as wfollows 

“A Union Government dealmg wrth the following subjects — ^Foreign 
Affairs, Defence ana Communications 

There will be two groups of provinces, one ol the piedommantl^ Hmau 
piovmces and tne other of the predominantly Muslim provinces, dealing 
With all other sub3ects which the provinces m the respective groups desiie 
to be dealt with m common The provincial Governments will deal with 
ail other subjects and will have all the residuary sovereign rights” 

‘‘The Muslim League’s position was tiiat Fustly, the zones coinpii;>- 
ing Bengal and Assam, in the north-east, and the Punjab, the NWFP, 
Smd and Baluchistan in the noitn-west of India constituted Pakistan 
zones and should be constituted as a sovereign mdependent State and 
that an unequivocal undei takmg be given to implement the establishment 
of Pakistan without delay 

“Secondly, that separate constitut.on-makmg bodies be set up by tne 
peoples of Pakistan and Hmdustan for the purpose of fiamuig then res- 
pective constitutions 

“Thirdly that minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be provided witn 
safeguards on the lines of the Lahore resolution 

“Fourthly, that the acceptance of the League demand and its miple- 
mentation without delay were a sine qua non for the League co-operation 
and participation m the formation of an Interim Government at the 
Centre 

“Fifthly, it gave a warnmg to the British Government against any 
attempt to impose a federal constitution on a united India basis or 
foicing any interim arrangement at the Centre, contrary to the Legue 
demand, and that Muslim India would resist if any attempt to impose 
it were made Besides, such an attempt would be the grossest breach of 
faith of the declaration of His Majesty’s Government made in August, 
1940, with the approval of the British Parliament and subsequent pro- 
nouncements by the Secretary of State for India and other responsible 
British statesmen fiom time to time reafidrining the August Declaration 

‘We accepted the mvitation to attend the Conference without pre- 
judice, without any commitment and without aceeptmg the fundamental 
piinciples underlymg this short formula of the Mission on the assurance 
gjven by the Secretaiy of State for India in his letter, dated April 29, 1946, 
wnerein he said “We have never contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our mvitation would imply as a pre- 
liminary condition full approval by them of the terms set out m my 
letter These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement and what we 
have asked the Muslim League Workmg Committee to do is to agree to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and the representatives of the 
Congress m order to discuss it 

“The Congress position, m reply to the invitation was stated in their 
lettei of April 28, 1946, that a strong federal government at the Centre 
with present provmces as fedeiating units, be established and they laid 
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dawn that Foieign Affairs, Defence, Cuiiency, Customs, Tariffs and 'such 
other subjects as may be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied 
to them/ should vest in the Central Fedeial Government They negatived 
the idea of giouping of provinces However, they also agreed to paitici- 
pate m the Confeience to discuss the formula of the Cabinet Delegtion 

"After days of discussion no appreciable progiess was made Finally, 
I was asked to give our mimmum ceims in writing Consequently, we 
embodied certam fundamental principles of our terms in writing as an 
offei to the Congiess in the earnest desire for a peaceful and amicable 
settlement and foi the speedy attainment of freedom and mdependence 
of the peoples of India It was communicated to the Congress on May 12, 
and a copy of it was sent to the Cabinet Mission at the same time 

The followmg weie the terms of the offei 

(1) "The SIX Muslim provinces (Punjab, N-WFP, Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
with all other suojects and matters, except Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications necessary for Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
constitution-making bodies of the two groups of provinces — Muslim pro- 
vinces (heieinaftei named Pakistan group) and Hmdu provmces sitting 
togethei 

(2) "There shall be a separate constitution-makmg body for the six 
Muslim provinces named above, which will frame constitutions foi the 
group and the provinces in the group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that shall be provmcial and Central (of the Pakistan fedeiation) 
with residuary sovereign powers vesting in the provmces 

(3) “The method of election of the representatives to the constitu- 
tion-making body will be such as would secure proper representation to 
the various communities in proportion to their population m each pio- 
vince of the Pakistan group 

(4) "After the constitutions of the Pakistan federal government and 
the provmces are finally framed by the constitution-making body, it will 
be open to any province of the group to decide to opt out of its group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that province are ascertained by a 
referendum to opt out or not 

(5) "It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution-making 
body as to whether the Union will have a legislature or not The me- 
thod of providing the Union with finnce should also be left for the deci- 
sion of the joint meeting of the two constitution-making bodies, but in 
no event shall it be by means of taxation 

(6) "Theie should be parity of representation between the two groups 
of provinces m the Union Executive and the Legislature, if any 

No major point m the Umon constitution which affects the commu- 
nal issue shall be deemed to be passed in the joint constitution-makmg 
body, unless the majority of the members of the constitution-making 
body, of the Hindu provmces and the majority of the members of the 
constitution-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, aie 
separately m its favour 

(8) "In group and provmcial constitutions fundamental rights and 
safeguards concermng religion, culture and other matters affecting the 
different communities will be provided for 

(10) "The constitution of the Union shall contain a provision where- 
by any provmce can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call 
for reconsideration of the terms of the constitution, and will have the 
hberty to secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of 
10 years 

“The crux of our offer, as it will appear from its text, was inter alia 
that the six Muslim provmces should be grouped together as the Pakistan 
qroup and the remainmg as the Hmdustan group and on the basis of two 
federations we were willing to consider the Union of Confedeiation 
strictly confined to three subjects only namely, Foreign Affairs, Defence, 
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and Communications necessary foi Defence which the two sovereign fede- 
lations would voluntaiily delegate to the Confederation All the remain- 
ing subjects and the residue were to remain vested m the two fedeiations 
and the provinces respectively This was mtended to provide for a tran- 
sitional period, as after an imtial peiiod of 10 years we were free to secede 
from the Union But unfortunately this most concilliatory and reasonable 
offer was in all its fundamentals not acceptea by Congress as will appeal 
from their reply to our offer On the contiary then final suggestions 
\vere the same as regards the subjects to be vested in the Centie as they 
had been before Congrss entered the conference and they made one more 
drastic suggestion foi our acceptance that the Centre ‘must also have the 
power to take remedial action in cases of breakdown of the constitution 
and in grave public emergencies’ This was stated in their reply dated 
May 12 1946 which was communicated to us 

“At this stage the conference broke down and we weie infcimed that 
the British Cabmet Mission would assue their statement which is now 
before the public 

To begin with the statement is Cryptic with several lacunae and the 
operative part of it is comprised of a few short paragraphs, to which I 
shall refer later 

“I regret that the Mission should have negatived the Muslim demand 
foi the establishment of a complete sovereign State of Pakistan, which 
we still hold is the only solution of the constitutional problem of India 
and which alone can secure stable Governments and lead to the happmess 
and welfare not only of the two major commumties, but of all the peoples 
of this sub-contment It is all the more regrettable that the Mission 
should have thought fit to advance commonplace and exploded argument's 
against Pakistan and resorted to special pleadmgs couched in aeploiable 
language which is calculated to hurt the feelings of Mushm India It 
seems that this was done by the Mission sunply to appease and placate 
Congress, because when they came to face the reahties, they tnemselves 
made the following pronouncement embodied m paragraph five of the 
statement, which says — 

‘This consideration did not, however, deter us from examining closely 
and impartially the possibility of a partition of India, smce we were 
greatly impressed by the very genume and acute anxiety of the Muslims 
lest they should find themselves subjected to a i>erpetual Hmdu-major- 
ity rule 

‘This feelmg has become so strong and widespread amongst the Mus- 
hms that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards If there is to 
be mternal peace m India, it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslims’ a control in all matters vital to their culture, 
rehgion, and economic or other mterests’ 

“And again m paragraph 12 — 

‘This decision does not, however, bmd us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and pohtical and social life might be- 
come submerged in a purely unitary India m which the Hmdus with 
their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element 

“And now what recommendations have they made to effectively se- 
sure the object m view and m the light of the very clear and emphatic 
conclusions they arrived at in paragraph 12 of this statement^ 

“I shall now deal with some of the important pomts m the operative 
pait of the statement — 

(1) “They have divided Pakistan mto two what they call Section B 
for the North-Western Zone and Section C for the North-Eastern Zone 

(2) “Instead of two constitution-makmg bodies only one constitu- 
tion-makmg is devised, with these Sections A, B and C 

(3) “They lay down that ‘there should be a Union of India, embrac- 
ing both Btitish-India and the States, which should deal with the follow- 
ing subjects Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications, and should 
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have the powei necessaiy to laise the finances requiied foi the dbove 
subjects ’ 

“Theie IS no indication at all that the Communications would be les- 
tiicted to what is necessaiy foi Defence Nor is there any indication as 
to how this Union will be empoweied to laise finances required foi these 
three subjects, while our view was that finances should be raised only by 
contiibutions and not taxation 

(4) “It is laid down that 'the Union should have an Executive and 
a Legislatuie constituted from British India and States' representatives 
Any question raising a major communal issue m the Legislature should 
require for its decision a majori+y of the representatives piesent and 
votmg of each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and voting’ while our view was (a.) That theie 
should be no Legisaltuie for the Union, but the question should be left to 
the Constituent Assembly to decide, (b) that there should be paiity of 
representation between the Pakistan Group and the Hindustan Oioup 
in the Union, Executive and Legislature if any, and (c) that no decision 
legislative, executive or admmistrative, should be taken by the Union 
in regard to any matter of a controversial nature, except by a majoiity 
of thiee-fouiths All these three terms of oui offer have been omitted 
fiom the statement 

“No doubt there is one safeguard for the conduct of business in the 
Union Legislature that 'any question raising a majoi communal issue in 
the Legislature should require for its decision a majority of the lepie- 
sentatives piesent and voting of each of the two major communities as 
well as a majority of all the members present and voting ’ 

“Even this is vague and meffective To begin with, who will decide 
and how as to what is a major communal issue and as to what is a minor 
communal issue and what is a purely non-communal issue’ 

(5) “Our proposal that the Pakistan Group should have a right to 
secede from the Union after an initial period of lO years, although the 
Congress had no serious objection to it, has been omitted and now we 
are only limited to a reconsideration of teims of the Union constitution 
aftei an mitial period of 10 years 

(6) “Coming to the constitution -making machinery, heie again d 
representative of British Baluchistan is included in Section B, but how 
he will be elected is not indicated 

(7) “With regard to the constitution-making body foi the puipose 
of flaming the proposed Union constitution, it will have an overwhelmmg 
Hindu majority, as in a House of 292 for British India, the Muslmi 
strength will be 79 and if the numbei allotted to the Indian States, i e , 
93 is taken into account, it is quite obvious that the Muslim piopoition 
wul be further reduced as the bulk of the States’ representatives would 
be Hmdus This Assembly, so constituted, will elect the chan man and 
other officers and, it seems, also the xnembers of the advisory committee 
referred to m paiagraph 2i0i of tne statement by a majority, and the sniiie 
rule will apply also to other normal business But I note that Lheie is 
only one saving clause which luns as follows — 

“ Tn the Union constituent assembly lesolutions varying the piovi- 
sions of paragraph 15 above or raismg any majo] communal issue shall 
require a majoiity of the repiesentatives present and votmg of each of 
the two major commumties 

“ 'The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of 
the resolutions raise majoi communal issues and shall, if so lequested by 
a majority of the representatives of either ot the major communities, 
consult the Pedeial Court befoie giving his decision’ 

“It follows, theiefore, that it will be the chairman alone who will 
decide He will not be bound by the opinion of the Pedeial Couit Noi 
need anybody know what that opinion was, as the chairman is mcicly 
directed to consult the Pedeial Court 
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(8) ‘With legard to the PiOvinces opting out of their group, it is 
left to the new legislatuie of the province, after the first general election 
undei the new constitution, to decide instead of a refeiendum of the 
people as was suggested by us 

(9) “As for para 20 Vrhich runs as follows — 

‘The Advisoiy Committee on the rights of citizens minorities, and 
tubal and excluded areas should contain full lepresentation of the inte- 
lests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union Constitu- 
ent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, the clauses for the pio- 
tection of minorities, and a scheme foi the administration of tne tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether these rights should be incoi- 
porated in the piovmcial, gioup, or Union constitution 

“This laises a veiy seiious question indeed, for if it is left to the 
Union Constituent Assemblv to decide these matteis by a majority vote 
\ whether any of the i ecommendations of the advisoiy committee should 
be incoipoiated in the Union constitution then it will open a aooi to 
more subjects being vested m tne Union government This will destioy 
the veiy basic piinciple that the Union is to be stiictly confined to thiee 
subjects 

“These aie some of the mam points which I have tried to put befoie 
the public aftei studying this impoitant document I do not wish to 
anticipate the decision of the Workmg Committee and the Council ot the 
All India Muslim League, which aie going to meet snoitiy at Delhi They 
v/ill finally take such decisions as they may think piopei aftei a careful 
consideiation of the pios and cons and a thoiough and a dispassionate 
examination of the statement of the British Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceio^ ” 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORKING COiVIl^nTTEE 

ON MAY 24, 1946 

The Working Committee have given careful consideiation to the state- 
ment dated May 16, 1946 issued by the Delegation of the Biitish Cabinet 
and the Viceroy on behalf of the Biitish Government, as well as the corres- 
pondence relating to it that has passed between the Congress President and 
the members of the Delegation They have exammed it with every desire 
to find a way for a peaceful and co-operative transfer of powei and the 
establishment of a free and independent India Such an India must neces- 
sarily have a strong central authority capable of repiesentmg the nation 
with power and dignity in the counsels of the world In considermg the 
Statentent, the Woiking Committee have kept in view the picture of the 
future, in so far as this was available to them from the proposals made for 
rhe foimation of a Provisional Government and the clarification given by 
members of the Delegation This picture is still mcomplete and vague 
It IS only on the basis of the full picture that they can judge and come to 
a decision as to how fai this is m conformity with the objectives they aim 
at These objectives are mdependence for India, a strong, though limited 
central authority, full autonomy for the provmces, the establishment of a 
democratic structure in the centre and m the units, the guarantee of the 
fimdamental rights of each individual so that he may have full and equal 
opportunities of growth, and further that each community snould have 
opportunity to live the life of its choice withm the larger fiamework 

The Committee regret to find a diveigence between these objectives 
and the various proposals that have been made on behalf of the Biitish 
Government, and, m particulai, there is no vital change envisaged during 
the interim period when the Provisional Government will function, m 
spite of the assurance given m paiagraph 23 of the Statement If the 
independence of India is aimed at, then the functionmg of the Provisional 
Government must approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, to 
that mdependence and all obstructions and hmdiances to it should be 
lemoved The continued presence of a foreign army of occupation is a 
negation of independence 
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The Statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceioy con- 
liains certain recommendations and suggests a procedure for the building 
up of a Constituent Assembly, which is soveieign m so far as the framing 
of the constitution is concerned The Committee do not agree with some 
of these recommendations In their view it will be open to the Constituent 
Assembly itself at any stage to make changes and vaiiations, with the pro- 
viso that m legard to certain major communal matters a majority aecision 
of both the major communities will be necessary 

The procedure for the election of the Constituent Assembly is based on 
lepiesentation in the ratio of one to a million, but the apphcation of this 
prmciple appears to have been overlooked m the case of European members 
of Assemblies, particularly m Assam and Bengal Therefore, the Com- 
mittee expect that this oversight will be corrected 

The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully elected body, chosen 
by the elected members of the Piovmcial Legislatures In Baluchistan 
there is no elected assembly or any other kind ot chamber which might 
elect a representative for the Constituent Assembly It would be improper 
for any kmd of nominated individual to speak for the whole province of 
Baluchistan, which he really does not represent in any way 

In Coorg the Legislative Council contams some nominated members as 
well as Europeans elected from a special constituency of less than a hundred 
electors Only the elected members from the general constituencies should 
participate m the election 

The Statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy and residuary powers vestmg m the Provinces It is 
further said that Provmces should be free to form groups Subsequently, 
however, it is recommended that provincial representatives will divide up 
into sections which ‘shall proceed to settle the Provincial Constitutions for 
the Provinces in each section and shall also decide whether any Gioup 
Constitution shall be set up for the Provmces’ There is a marked discre- 
pancy in these two separate provisions and would appeal that a measure 
of compulsion is introduced which clearly infringes the basic prmciple of 
provmcial autonomy In older to retam the lecommendatory chaiactei 
of the Statement, and m order to make the clauses consistent with each 
other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, 
the respective provmces will make their choice whether or not to belong 
to the section in which they are placed Thus the Constituent Assembly 
must be considered as a sovereign body with final authority for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution and givmg effect to it 

The provisions m the Statement in regard to the Indian States are 
vague and much has been left for future decision The Working Com- 
mittee would, however, like to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly 
cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements, and the manner of ap- 
pomting State representatives for the Constituent Assembly must approxi- 
mate, in fai as is possible, to the method adopted m the Provinces 
The Co7nmittee aie gravely concerned to learn that even at this present 
moment some state governments are attemptmg to crush the spirit of then 
people with the help of armed forces There recent developments in the 
States are of great significance in the present and for the fluture of India, 
as they indicate that there is no real change of policy on the part of 
some of the State governments and of those who exercise paramountcy 

A Provisional National Government must have a new basis and must 
be a precursor of the full mdependence that will emerge from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly It must function m recognition of that fact, though 
changes in law need not be made at this stage The Governor-General may 
continue as the head of that Government during the interim peiiod, but 
the Government should function as a cabmet responsible to the Central 
Legislature The status, powers and composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment should be fully defined m order to enable the Committee to come to a 
decision Major communal issues shall be decided in the manner referied to 
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above in ordei to remove any possible fear or suspicion fiom the mind^ of a 
minority 

The Workmg Committee consider that the connected problems involved 
in the estabhshment of a Provisional Government and a Constituent As- 
sembly should be viewed together so that they may appear as parts oil the 
same pictuie, and there may be co-ordination between the two, as well as 
mdependence that is now recognised as India s right 
and due It is only with the conviction that they are engaged in buildmg 
up a free, great and independent India, that the Workmg Committee can 
approach this task and mvite the co-operation of all the people of India 
In the absence of a full picture, the Committee are unable to give a Unal 
opinion at this stage 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MASTER TARA SINGH AND THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 

LETTER FROM MASTER TARA SINGH TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE DATED MAY Z5 

''Since the British Cabmet Missions recommendations foi the futuie 
constitution of India have been published, a wave of rejection, resent- 
ment and indignation has run tnroughout the Sikh communitjr The 
reasons are quite obvious 

“The Sikhs have been entiiely tniown at the meicy of the Muslims 
Group B compxises tne Punjab, the N -W F P, Sind and Baluchistan, 
and the lepresentation given to each community will be Muslims 23 
Hindus nine and Sikhs tour Can anybody expect fiom this assembly, 
constituted as it is any consideration or justice for the Sikhs^ The 
Cabinet Mission recognises ' the veiy genuine and acute anxiety among 
tne Sikhs lest they should find themselves subjected to a peipetaal Mus- 
lim majority rule If the British Government are not aware of the Sikh 
feelings, the Sikhs will have to resort to some measures in oidei to con- 
vince everybody concerned of the Sikh anxiety, in case they aie sub- 
jected to a perpetual Muslim dommation The Cabmet Mission has not 
only put under Muslim dommation tne non-Muslim areas of the Punjab 
and Bengal but the whole province of Assam where the non-Muslims are 
in overwhelmmg majority This is evidently done to placate the Mus- 
lims If the first consideration of the Cabinet Mission’s recommendation 
IS to give protection to ^fche Muslims why should the same consideration 
oe not shown for Sikhs ^ But it appears that the Sikhs have been studi- 
ously debarred from having any effective influence in the province, a 
group or general Union I refer to section 15 (n) and section 19 (vn) in 
which It has been definitely provided that the majority of borh the 
Hindus and Muslims is necessary for certain purposes The Sikhs axe 
entirely ignored, though they are as much concerned as the other com- 
munities 

“This IS how I read the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission 
But as the issues aie very grave and momentous, the Sikh representatives, 
assembled here today to consider the situation created, have advised me 
to seek clarification from you and find out if there is any hope of such 
amendments as may save the Sikhs form perpetual dommation 

“So I put three questions 

“(1) What IS the significance of lecognismg the Sikhs as one of ‘the 
mam communities’” 

“(2) Suppose the majority of Section B frames a constitution under 
section 19 (v) but the Sikh members do not agree, does it mean deadlock 
or does the opposition of the Sikh members mean simply disassociation’ 

“(3) Is there any hope of obtaining for the Sikhs the same right as 
IS given to the Muslims and the Hindus undei section is (u) and 19 
(vu)’ ’ 
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EETfER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO MASTER TARA SINGH, 

DATED JUNE ll 

‘‘Thank you for youi letter of May 25 

“The anxieties of the Sikhs weie kept prominently m mind when 
we were draftmg the Cabinet Mission’s statement, and I can certamly 
claim that of the various alternatives open to us th best one fiom the 
Sikh point of view was chosen You will, I am sure, admit tnat, if India 
had been divided into tw^o sovereign States, oi if the Punjab had been 
paititioned, either of these decisions would have been far less acceptable 
to the Sikhs than the one which was actually reached 

‘T have considered carefully the detailed points you raise at the end 
of your letter I fear 'the Mission cannot issue any addition to, oi intei- 
pietation of, the statment There is however, no intention whatever to 
prejudice the position of the Sikhs in the Punjab or in the Noith-West 
Group, noi do I think their position has been prejudiced, for, it is incon- 
ceivable that either the Constituent Assembly oi any future Government 
of the Punjab will overlook the special place in the province of the Sikhs 
The estimate of the importance of your community would never depend 
on the numbei of sea^ts that you held m the Constituent Assembler The 
Viceroy has told me that he will be glad, in view of the anxieties you 
have expressed on behalf of your community, to discuss the position of 
the Silths specially with the leaders of the mam parties when thQ Con- 
stituent Assembly has been formed He hopes he may be able to persuaae 
them, if persuasion is needed, that the interests of the Sikhs should on 
no account be overlooked 

“If you and Saidai Baldev Singh would caie to see the Cabmet Mis- 
sion and the Viceioy in the fiist week of June, we shall be glad to sec you ” 

The Workmg Committee of the Congress dispersed on May 24 to meet 
again on June 9 The Working Committee m its resolution of May 24 
had expressed inability to give their final opimon on the statement of the 
Cabinet Delegation unless they had before them a full picture of the 
National Provisional Government the Government proposed to establish 
at the Centre 

THE MISSION’S REFEY (25-5-1946) 

NEW DELHI May 25 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, m a statement issued today 
aftei considering the statements issued by Mi Jinnah and by the Con- 
gress Working Committee, say that then scheme stands as a whole and 
can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spiiit of co-operation 
The Delegation say that it is agreed that the Interim Government 
will have a new basis, bringing about very significant changes in the Gov- 
ernment of India and constituting a long step towards independence 
His Majesty’s Government, it is added, will attach the fullest weight 
to these changes and will give the Indian Goveinm»ent the greatest pos- 
sible freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administration of India 
Ref ei ling to Biitish troops in India, Ithe Delegation say there is no 
intention to retain them in the country against the wish of an independ- 
ent India under the new constitution, but during the interim period, 
whch it IS hoped, will be short, the British Parliament has, under the 
present constitution, the ultimate responsibility foi the security of India 
and it is necessary, therefore, that British tioops should remain 

The following is the full text of the Statement by the Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceroy 

The Delegation have considered the statement of the President of 
the Muslim League dated May 22 and the resolution dated May 24 of the 
Working Committee of Ithe Congiess 

The position is that since the Indian leaders, after prolonged discus- 
sion failed to aiiive at an agreement, the Delegation put forward then 
1 ecommendations as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of 
the two mam parities The scheme stands as a whole and can only suc- 
ceed if it IS accepted and worked m a spirit of co-operation 
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The Delegation wish also to lefei briefly to a few points tnat ha\e 
been laised m the statement and the lesolution 

The authoiity and functions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
piocedure which it is intended to follow aie cleai fiom the Cabinet Dele- 
gation’s Statement Once the Constituent Assemoly is foimed and wolf- 
ing on this basis, theie is no intention of mteifenng wi^h its disci etion 
or questioning its labours. His Majesty’s Government will recommend to 
Parliament such action as may be necessary for the cession of soveieign^'v 
to the Indian people, subject only to two matters which are mentioneci 
m the Statement and which, we believe, are not controversial namely 
adequate provision foi the protection of the minorities (paiagiaph 20 of 
the Statement and willmgness to conclude a tieaty with His Majesty s 
Government to cover matteis aiising out of the tiansfei of powei (oaia- 
giaph 22 of the Statement) 

It IS a consequence of the system of election that a tew Euiopeax'*^ 
can be elected to the Consutuehc Assembly Wi ether the light so gi\en 
will be exeicised aS a matter foi them to decide 

The lepiesentative of Baluchistan will be selected ni a joint Ui.eeting 
of the Snahi Jiiga and the non-official membeis of tnc Quet^'a Munici- 
pality 

In Coorg, the whole Legislative Council wul ha*? e the ixght to vote 
but the official members will receive instructions not to tase pait in tne 
election 

The mterpietation put by “^he Congiess leso’ut on cn paragraph 15 
of the Statement to che effect that the provinces can m the flist instance 
make the choice whethei oi not to oelong to the section in which they 
aie placed does not accoia with the Delegation’s intentions The reasons 
foi the giouDing of the provmces aie well known, and this is an essential 
featuie of the scheme and can only be modified by agreement between 
the parties The light to opt out of tne groups after the constitution- 
makmg has been completed will be exercised by the people themselves, 
since at the first election under the new provincial constitution this ques- 
tion of opting out will obviously be a major issue and all those entitled 
to vote under the new franchise will be able to tasie their shaie m a 
tiuly democratic decision 

The question of how the States’ lepiesentatives should be appointed 
to the Constituent Assembly is clearly one which must be discussed with 
the States It is not a matter foi decision by the Delegation 

It IS agieed that the Interim Government will have a new basis That 
basis is that all portfohos includmg that of the War Member will be held 
by Indians, and that the members will be selected in consultation with 
the Indian political paities These are very significant changes in the 
Government of India, and a long step towards independence His Ma- 
jesty’s Government will recognise the effect of these changes, will attach 
the fullest weight to them, and will give to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administration 
of India 

As the Congress statement recognises, vhe present constitution, must 
continue during the interim period, and the Interim Government cannot 
therefore, be made legally responsible to the Central Legislature There 
is, howevei, nothmg to prevent the memifoers of the Govemmen't, indivi- 
dually or by common consent, from resignmg, if they fail to pass an im- 
portant measure through the legislature, oi if a vote of no-confidence ^s 
passed agamst them 

There is of course no intention of retainmg British troops in India 
against the wish of an independent India under the new constitution. 
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but during the interim period, which it is hoped will be shoit, the Biitish 
Parliament has, under the present constitution, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity for the security of India, and it is necessary, theiefore, that British 
troops should remam 

GANDHIJI ON THE MISSION'S PROPOSALS (2-6-1946) 

AHMEDABAD, June 2 

“Intrinsically and as legally mtei preted, the State paper seems to 
me to be a brave and frank document Neveitheless, the ofiicial inter jjret- 
ation would appear to be different from the populai If it is so and 
prevails, it will be a bad omen,” says Manatma Gandhi writing undei 
the caption “Vital defects” in today’s ‘Harijan’ 

Mahatma Gandhi adds During the long couise of the history of 
Biitish rule in India the official mterpretation has held sway, and it has 
been enfoiced I have not hesitated before now to say that the office 
of the lawgiver. Judge and executioner is combined m one peison in 
India Is not the State document a departure from the Imperialistic 
traditions I have answered ‘yes’ Be that as it may, let us try to glance 
its shortcomings 

The Delegation, aftei a brief spell m Simla returned to Delhi on the 
l4th mstant, issued their statement on the 16th and yet we aie far from 
the Centre One would have thought 'that they would have foimed the 
Central Government before issumg the statement But they issued the 
statement first and then set about the search for the formation of the 
Interim Government It is takmg a long time coming, whilst the millions 
are starving for want of food and clothing This is defect No 1 

The question of Paramountcy is unsolved It is not enough to say 
that Paramountcy will end with the end of British rule in India If it 
persists without check during the Interim period, it will have behind a 
difficult legacy for the independent Government If it cannot be ended 
with the establishment of the Interim Government, it should be exercised 
in co-operation with it and purely for the benefit of the people of the 
States It 15 the people who want and are fighting foi independence, not 
the Princes who are sustained by ahen power even when they claim, not 
to be its creation for the suppression of the liberties of the people The 
Prmces, if they are true to their professions, should welcome this populai 
use of Paramountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty 
of the people envisaged under the new scheme This is defect No 2 

Troops, it is declared, are to remain durmg the interim peiiod for the 
preservation of internal peace and protection agamst external aggiession 
If they are kept for such use durmg the peiiod of grace, their presence 
will act as a damper on the Constituent Assembly and is more likely than 
not to be wanted even after the establishment of independence so-called 
A nation that desires alien troops for its safety, internal or external, or has 
them imposed upon it, can never be described as independent in any 
sense of the term 

It IS in effect a nation unfit for self -Government The acid test is 
that it should be able to stand alone, erect and unbending During the 
interim period we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to walk when 
we are free We must cease from now to be so spoonfed 

That these things are not happemng as we would wish, is to be ac- 
counted as our weakness whatever be the causes the cussedness of the 
British Government or their people Whatever we get, will be our deserts, 
not a gift from across the seas The three Mimsters have come to do 
what they have declared It wiU be time to blame them when they go 
back upon the British declarations and devise ways and means of perpe- 
tuatmg British rule Though there is ground for fear, there is no sign on 
the horizon that they have said one thing and meant another — ^API 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT, PANDIT JA WAH ARLAL NEHRU AND THE VICEROY 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE ESTABIASHIVIENT OF AN INTEROI 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WA\TXL, 
DATED 25TH MAY 1946 


20, Akbai Road, 

New Dellii, 

May 25, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Your Excellency will remembei that the demand of the Congress tioni 
the very beginning of the present discussions legardmg the inteiim Gov- 
ernment has been that there must be a legal and constitutional change in 
order to give it the status of a truly national government The Woiking 
Committee has felt that this is necessary m the mterest of a peaceful 
settlement off the Indian problem Without such status, the Interim Gov- 
ernment would not be m a position to mfuse in the Indian people a con- 
sciousness of fieedom which is today essential Both Loid Pethick-Law- 
lence and you have, however, pomted out the difficulties m the way of 
effecting such constitutional changes, while at the same time assuring us 
that the Interim Government would have m fact, if not in law, the status 
of a truly national government The Woikmg Committee feel that after 
the British Governmenffe declaration that the Constituent Assembly will 
oe the final authority for frammg the constitution and anv constiti^tion 
framed by it will be bmding, the lecogmtion of Indian mdependence is 
immment It is inevitable that the Interim Government which is to func- 
tion, during the period of the Constituent Assembly must refi''ct this lecog- 
nition In my last conversation with you, you stated that it was youi 
intention to function as a constitutional head of the government and that 
in practice the Interim Government would have the same powers as that 
of a cabinet m the Dominions This is, however, a matter which is so im- 
portant that it would not be fair either to you or to the Congress Workmg 
Committee to let it rest upon what transpired m mformal conveisations 
Even without any change in the law there could be some formal understand- 
ing by which the Congress Workmg Committee may be assured that the 
Interim Government would m practice function like a Dommion Cabmet 

The question of the responsibility of the Interim Government to the 
Central Assembly may also be treated m the same way The existmg law 
permits an executive mdependent of the Central Legislature but a conven- 
tion could be created by which its tenure of office would depend on its 
enjoyment of such confidence 

The other deatils regardmg the composition ana magnitude of the In- 
terim Cabmet which came up m my discussions with you would all depend 
upon the satisfactory solution of the two basic questions enumerated above 
If the questions of status and responsibility of the Interim Government 
are satisfactorily solved I hope we would be able to decide other questions 
without any delay As I have already written to you, the Working Com- 
mittee has been adjourned and will be summoned again when occasion de- 
mands I would request you to let me have an mdication of your decision 
and programme, so that the Working Comimttee may be summoned accord- 
ingly I am leavmg for Mussorie on Monday and would request you to 
leply to my letter there 

Yours smcerely, 

(Sd) A K Azad 


H E Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 
The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 
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liETTER FROBI liOHD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIOENT 
D^TED 30TH MAY a948 


My Deal Maulana Saheb, 


The Vicej-oy’s House, 
New” Deliii 


I have received youi lettei of the 25th May on the Intel im Government 


2 We have discussed this mattei on seveial occasions and I lecogrise 
rhe importance that you and youi paity attach to a satisfactory definition of 
the poweis of the Intel im Government ard appreciate youi reasons loi 
asking foi such a definition My difficulty i* that the most liberal inter - 
tions may be almost uniecogniaable when they have to be e-cpiessed in a 
toimal document 


3 I am quite clear that I did not state to jou that the Intel im Gov- 
ernment would have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet The whole 
constitutional position is entiiely different I said that I was sure that 
His Majesty’s Government would tiea-^ the new Intel im Government with 
the same close consultation and consideration as a Dominion Goveinment 


4 His Majesty's Government have already said that they will give to 
the Indian Goveinment the greatest possible freedom in the exerciso of 
the day to day administration of the country, and I need hardly assure 
you that it is my intention faithfully to cairy out this undertaking 

5 I am quite clear that the spirit m which the Goveinment is worked 
will be of much greater importance than any formal document and guaran- 
tee I have no doubt that if you aie prepared to trust me, we shall be able 
to CO- op ei ate in a manner which will give India a sense of freedom from 
external control and will prepare foi complete freedom as sooa as the new 
constitution is made 


6 I sincerely hope that the Congress will accept these assurances and 
will have no further hesitation in going to co-operate in the immense pio- 
talems which confront us 


7 In the matter of time-table you will be aware that the All-India 
Muslim League Council is meeting on June 5th at which we undei stand 
decisive conclusions aie to be reached I suggest, therefore, that if you 
summon youi Working Committee to reassemble in Delhi on Friday, the 
7th it may be possible for final discussions^ to be made by all parties on 
outstanding questions early in the following week 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd ) Wavell 


LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR JINNAH, DATED 4TH JUNE 1946 
(This lettei is j^ubhshed with Mr Jmnah’s agreement) 

‘You asked me yesterday to give you an assurance about the action 
that would be taken if one party accepted the scheme in the Cabinet De- 
legation's statement of May 16 and the other refused 

‘T can give you on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation, my personal as- 
surance that we do not propose to make any discrimination in the treat- 
ment of either party and that we shall go ahead with the plan laid down in 
the statement, so far as circumstances permit, if either party accepts, 
but we hope that both will accept 

‘T should be grateful if you would see that the existence of this assur- 
ance does not become public If it is necessary for you to tell your Work- 
ing Committee that you have an assurance, I should be grateful if you 
would explain to them this condition " 

LETTER FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 12TH JUNE, 1946 
“I am m leceipt of your lettei of June 12 

“I have already mfoimed you, by my letter dated June 8, that our deci- 
sion accepting the scheme embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
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gation was based on jroui formula of paiity, as one of^ the most impoitant 
considerations which v^eighed with the Woiking Committee and 
the Council of the Muslim League m final‘s aiiiving at then decision 

“I understand that the Congress have not yet given then decision and 
it seems to me that until they decide it is not advisable to discuss hOvV best 
eitner the personnel oi the portfolios should be adjusted I agiee with you 
that the important poitf olios snould be equally distributed between the 
two majoi parties and we should get the best possible men suited foi tnese 
portfohos But I am of the opmion that no use or purpose would be sexved 
until the Congress have given their decision with regard to the zcheiae 
embodied in the statement of the Mission of May 16 

‘Tf you wish to discuss anything further I shall be g ad to see you 
alone 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO PANDIT JA1\ \RL IL KEHRL 
DATED 12TH JUNE 1946 

The Viceioy^s Houssc 
New Delhi 
12th June, 1946 

Deal Pandit Nehiu, 

I am anxious to have an opportunity of consulting you togentei with 
Ml Jinnah as to how best I can fill the vaiious posts m the Interim Go\- 
emment Could you come to see me for this purpose at 5 pm today? 

It IS not my mtention to discuss any question of pimciple such aa 
‘ parity” or otherwise, but to concentiate upon what I know to be oui com 
mon objective, that is to get the best possible Interim Government drawn 
fiom the two major parties and some of the Minorities, and to appioach 
this decision by a consideration of what the poitfolios should be and how 
eacn one can best be filled 

I am sendmg a similar lettei to Mr Jmnah 

Youis smceiely, 

(Sd ) Wavell 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO LORD WAVELL 

DATED 12TH JUNE 1946 

18, Hardmge Avenue 
New Delhi 
12th June, 1946 

Deal Loid Wavell, 

I am Sony for the slight delay in answering your letter of today's Gate 
Your mvitation to me/ to see you today at 5 pm in ordei to confer with you 
and Mr Jinnah about the Interim Government placed me m a somewhat 
difficult position I would gladly meet you at any time, but oui official 
spokesman m regard to such matters is naturally our President, Maulana 
Azad He can speak and confer authoritatively, which I cannot do It is, 
therefoie, proper that he should be m charge on our behalf of any autho- 
ritative conversations that might take place But smce you have asked 
me to come I shall do so I hope, however, that you will appieciate my 
position and that I can only talk without authority, which vests in oui 
piesident and the Workmg Committee 

Yours smcereiy, 

(Sd ' J Nehru 

His Excellency Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

Viceioy’s House, New Delhi 
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The Viceioy’s House, 

New Delhi 
13th June 1946 

No 592/47 

My dear Pandit Nehiu, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he will be glad if you will come to 
see him at 3-30 pm today oi any time latei that is convenient to you 
Tlie meeting will be between you and H E 

I shall be grateful if you will let me know by telephone whethei you 
will be able to come My telephone numbei is 2919 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) C W B Rankin 

Pandit Jawahailal Nehru 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WA\ELL 
DATED 13TH JUNE 1946 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 

13th June, 1946 

Dear Ixird Wavell, 

Thank you for youi letter of the 12th June, which I have just leceived, 
mquiimg after my health I have now more or less recovered 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has reported to my Committee and me the 
gist of the conversations between Your Excellency and him My Com- 
mittee regret that they are unable to accept your suggestions for the forma- 
tion of the Provisional National Government These tentative suggestions 
emphasise the principle of “Parity” to which we have been and aie entirely 
opposed In the composition of the cabmet suggested by you there is 
“parity” between the Hindus includmg the Scheduled Castes and the Muslim 
League, that is the number of Caste Hindus is actually less than the 
nommees of the Mushm League The position thus is worse than it was in 
June 1945 at Simla where, accordmg to your declaiation then there was 
to be “parity” between Caste Hindus and Muslims, leaving additional seats 
for the Scheduled Caste Hmdus The Muslim seats then were not reserved 
for the Muslim League only but could mclude non-League Muslims The 
present proposal thus puts the Hmdus m a very unfair positioxi and at the 
same time eliminates the non-League Muslims My Committee are not 
prepared to accept any such proposal Indeed as we have stated repeatedly 
we are opposed to “parity” m any shape or form 

In addition to this “parity” we are told that there should be a con- 
vention requiring that major communal issues should be decided by separate 
group votmg While we have accepted this principle for long-term arrange- 
ments we did so as an eJBfective substitute for other safeguaids In youi 
present proposal, however, both “parity” and this convention are suggested 
This would make the workmg of the Provisional Government almost im- 
possible and deadlock a certamty 

As I have often pointed out to you we are strongly of opmion that the 
Piovisional Government should consist of fifteen members Thas is neces- 
sary to carry out the admimstration off the country efficiently as well as 
to give adequate representation to the smaller mmorities We are anxious 
that the various mmorities should have scope in such a Government The 
work before the Provisional Government is hkely to be much heavier and 
more exactmg In your proposals Communications mclude railways, tians- 
port, posts, telegraphs and air It is difficult for us to conceive how all 
these can be jomed together in one portfolio This would be highly un- 
desnable at any time With mdustrial troubles and the possibility of 
railway strikes this arrangement would be wholly wrong We think also 
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that Plannmg is an essential depaitment foi the Centie We lai theie- 
fore, that tne Provisional Government must consist of fifteen meinbeis 

The suggested division of poitf olios appea 4 .s to us to be undesuable 
ana unfair 

My Committee would also like to point out that a coaiitioi Govern- 
ment in order to be successful must have some common outlook and pio- 
giamme for the time being The mannei of appioacn in foim^ig such a 
Goveinmenl has been such as to leave this out of consideiation and m 3 , 
Committee do not feel any confidence that such a coalition ca^i fa iction 
successfully 

It was our intention to wiite to you about ceitam othei xuatteis also 
but foi leasons known to you our lettei has been delayed I &hall wxite to 
you about these othei matters latei My puipose m wiitirg to you novr 
IS to convey to you without any delay oui leactxons on the tentatne pro- 
posals that you put foi ward today 

Yours since! 
iSd i A K A7?d 

His Excellency Pield-Maishal Viscount Waveil, 

Viceroy s House, New Delhi 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 14TH JUNE, 1946 

20, Akoa. Road, 

Confidential New Delhi 


Deal Loid Waveil, 


14th June, 19^fc6 


In the couise of oui talk today you mentioned that among me Iviuslmi 
League nommees suggested foi the Piovisional Government was one fiom 
the North-West Fiontier Piovmce who had lecently been defeatea at the 
Provmcial elections This was said by you confidentially and we shall of 
course treat it as such But I feel I must inform you, to avoid any possi- 
bility of misundsrstandmg, that any such name will be consideied objec- 
tionable by us The objection is not personal, but we feel that the name is 
suggested for entirely political reasons and we cannot agree to any such 
course 

Youis smcciely, 

(Sd) A K Az'id 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Viscount Waveil, 

Viceroys House, New Delhi 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 14TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy's House, 

New Delhi 

No 592/97 14th June 1946 

Confidential 

My Dear Maulana Saheb, 

This IS in answei to your confidential lettei of Jxme 14th about one of 
the Muslim League nommees 

I am afraid that I cannot accept the light of the Congress to object 
to names put forward by the Mushm League, any moie than I would accept 
similai objections from the other side The test must be that of ability 

Yours smcerely, 

CSd) Waveil 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


H C Vol II— N 
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ILETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVEIL, 
D4TED 14TH JUNE. 1946 

20. Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 

14th June, 1946 

Deal Lord Wavell, 


In my lettei to you sent yesterday I promised to send you anothei 
lettei I am now doing so 

On May 24th the Congiess Working Committee passed a resolution 
which I conveyed to you In this lesolution we gave our leactions to the 
Statement dated May 16, 1946, which the British Cabinet Delegation and 
you issued on behalf of the Biitish Government We pointed out what weie 
in our opinion some of the omissions and defects in that Statement and we 
also gave our inteipietation of some of its provisions In a subsequent 
Statement issued by you and the Cabinet Delegation our viewpoint was 
not accepted 

You know, and we have repeatedly emphasised this, that oui imme- 
aiate ob 3 cetive has been and is the independence of India We have bo judge 
everythmg by this standard We suggested that even though no legal 
change might be made at this stage, independence in practice might be 
lecogmsed This has not oeen agreed to 

In your letter dated May 30, 1946, addressed to me, you explained 
what in youi view the status and powers of the Interim Government would 
be This too falls short of what we aim at Yet the friendly tone of youi 
letter and oui desire to find some way out led us to accept your assmance 
in these matters We came to the conclusion also that, unsatisfactory as 
were many of the provisions ofl your Statement of May 16th, we would try 
to work them according to oui own interpretation and with a view to 
achieve our objective 

You are no doubt aware of the stiong feeling of resentment which 
exists among large sections of the people against some of the proposals in 
the Statement, notably the idea of grouping The Frontier Province and 
Assam have expressed themselves with considerable force against any 
compulsory grouping The Sikhs have felt hurt and isolated by these pro- 
posals and are considerably agitated Being a minority in the Punjab, 
they become still more helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section *B’ We 
appreciated all these objections especially as we ouiselves shaied them 
Nevertheless we hoped that according to our interpretation of the clauses 
relating to grouping, which we still hold is the correct inteipietation, foi 
any other interpretation would endanger the basic prmciple of provincial 
autonomy, we might be able to get over some of the obvious difficulties 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had hoped that you 
would be able to remove them One of these related to the part that Euro- 
pean membeis of the Provmcial Assemblies might play in the election to 
the Constituent Assembly We have no objection to Englishmen or Euro- 
peans as such, but we do have a strong objection to persons, who are 
foreigners and non-nationals and who claim to belong to the rulmg race, 
participating m, and mfluencmg the elections to, the Constituent Assembly 
The Cabmet Delegation’s Statement lays down clearly that the future con- 
stitution of India has to be decided by Indians The basic prmciple of 
the Statement of May 16th was the election oS a member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly to represent one million inhabitants On this basis, the 
lepresentatives of 146,000 Muslims m Orissa and 180,000 Hindus and 58,000 
Sikhs in the North-West Frontier Piovmce have not been given the right 
to elect any member to the Constituent Assembly The European popula- 
tion of Bengal and Assam numbers only 21,000, but their representatives 
can return to the Constituent Assembly by their own vote 7 out of 34 
members, thus appropriating to themselves the right to represent 7 millions 
They are returned to the Provincial Assemblies by a separate electorate of 
their own and have been given fantastic weightage This repiesentation 
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of Europeans m the Constituent Assembly will be at the coi^t of non- 
Muslims, that is mainly Hmdus, who aie already in a mmoiity in Bengal 
To make a minoiity suffer in this way is suiely utterly wrong Apart fiom 
the question of principle, it is a matter of the utmost impoitance in prac- 
tice and may well affect the future both of Bengal and Assam The Con- 
gress Working Committee attach tne greatest importance to this We 
would hke to add that even if the Europeans themselves do not stand for 
election, but merely vote, the results will be equally oad Tne Cabinet 
Delegation have informed us that beyond pronusmg to us theix peisuasive 
powers they could not hold out any assurance to us that these Euiopean 
members would not exercise the right which, we are advised, they do not 
possess under the Statement of May 16th But if the Delegation hold 
otheiwise, as evidently they do, we cannot contemplate a legal tight for 
then exclusion at the threshold of the Constituent Assembly Therefore, 
a clear announcement is necessary that they will not take nait as ’-voters 
or candidates in the election to the Constituent Assembly We cannot 
depend on grace or goodwill where lights are concerned 

Equally important, m our view, is the question of “pant** ” la the pro- 
posed Provisional National Government I have already written to you 
on this subject This "‘parity”, or by whatever othei name ir may be 
called, has been opposed by us throughout and we consider it a dangerous 
mnovation which, mstead of working for harmony, will be a source of con- 
tinuous conflict and trouble It may well poison our future as other se- 
paratist steps m the past have poisoned our public life We are told that 
this IS a tempoiary provision and need not be treated as a precedent, but 
no such assurance can prevent an evil step from having evil consequences 
We aie convmced that even the immediate results of any such provision 
will be harmful 

If the position about the European vote and “paiity” lemains, my 
Committee are reluctantly compelled to inform you that they will not be 
able to assist you in the difiBleult tasks ahead 

The talk we had with you today has not made any substantial differ- 
ence to the fundamental position We have noted that, accordmg to youi 
new suggsetions, the proposed woman member might be replaced by a 
Hindu, thus increasing the Hindu members mcludmg Scheduled Caste re- 
presentatives to six We would be sorry not to have a woman member, but 
apart from this, the new proposal maintains the old Simla (1945) formula 
of parity between Caste Hmdus and Muslims, with this important qualifi- 
cation that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of the Muslim 
League We are unable to agree to this proposal and we are still convinced 
that the Provisional Government must consist of 15 members and that 
there should be no kind of parity m their selection 

Yours smcerely 
(Sd ) A K Azad 

His Excellency, Pield-Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 15TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi 
15th June, 1946 

No 592/47 

My Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received your letter of June 14 I will reply to it in detail in 
the course of today 

Meanwhile I must assume from the last paragraph of your letter that 
my attempt to negotiate an agreement between the two major Parties on 
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the composition of the Intel im Government has failed The Cabinet De.. 
legation and I have theiefore decided to issue tomoriow a Statement on 
the action we propose to take, and we will let >ou have a copy of this be- 
loie publication 

You IS smceiely 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


(Sd) Wavell 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 15TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
15th June, 1946 

No 592/47 


My Dear Maulana Sahib, 

1 have received youi letter of 14th June You deal with matteis on 
which we have already had much discussion 

2 We are doing everything possible to further the Independence of 
India As we have already pointed out, however, tneie must first be a new 
constitution drawn up by the people of India 

3 The Delegation and I are awaie of your objections to the piinciple 
of giouping I would, however, pomt out that the Statement of 16th 
May does not make grouping compulsory It leaves the decision to the 
elected lepresentatives of the Piovmces concerned sitting together in Sec- 
tions The only provision which is made is that the representatives of 
certain Provinces should meet m Sections so that they can decide whether 
or not they wish to form Groups Even when this has been done the indi- 
vidual Provmces are still to have the libeity to opt out of the Group if 
they so decide 

4 I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who through no fault 
of their own find themselves m a difficult position I still hope that a 
satisfactory solution of this problem will be found 

5 Our discussions in regard to the Interim Government have been on 
the basis of political parties and not communities I understand that 
this IS regarded as preferable now, as it was at the fiist Simla Confeience 
In the proposed Interim Government of myself and 13 others, theie will foe 
SIX Congressmen and 5 Muslim Leaguers I do not see how tbis can be 
called parity Nor is there parity between Hindus and Muslims, thexe 
bemg SIX Hmdus to five Muslims 

6 Even at this last moment, I still hope that the Congrest. will now 
accept the Statement and consent to join the Interim Government 


Yours smceiely, 
(Sd) Wavell 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 16TH JUNE, 1946 

20, Akbai Road, 

New Delhi 
16th June, 1946 

Deal Lord Wavell, 

I have received youi two letters of June 15th 

I note what you say about gioupmg We abide by our mterpietation 
of it 

As regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a legal interpretation 
of the Statement of May 16th, apart from other considerations they 
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have not the light to participate m the elections to the Constitaent As- 
sembly I am glad you expect a satisfactoiy solution of this pioblem 

We have endeavoured m oui letter and m the course of our talks to 
state cleaily what our position is in regard to any kmd of parity You 
>^ill remember that parity was mentioned and considered at the first Simla 
Conference That parity was exactly the same as is now suggested by 
you, that is, paiity between Caste Hindus and Muslims Owing to the stress 
of war and other conditions then existing, we were piepared to accept 
this only for that occasion It was not to be used as a precedent Moie- 
ovei, this was subject to the inclusion of at least one Nation aksu Muslim 
Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to considei the question 
m anothei context, that of approaching independence and Constituent 
Assembly As we have wiitten to you, in this context and m uresent cir- 
cumstances we considei this kind of parity unfair and likely to lead to 
aifidculties The whole scheme proposed by you m the Statement of May 
16tn IS based on absence of weightage And yet m the pioposed Provisional 
Government, theie is this weightage in addition to other far leaching 
communal safeguards 

We have tried our utmost to airive at a satisfactoiy settlement and we 
shall not despair of it But such a settlement, in ordei to be enduring, 
must be based on strong foundations So fai as the Statement of May 
16th IS concerned our mam difidculty, as we wiote to you was the Euro- 
pean vote If this matter is settled, as now appeals likely, then this 
difdculty also goes 

The second and remammg difficulty relates to the proposals for the 
Provisional Government which have to be considered together with the 
Statement The two cannot be separated These proposals have thus fai 
been unacceptable to us, but if a satisfactory settlement in r^^gaid to them 
IS arrived at, we would be in a position to shoulder the burden 

Yours smceiely 
(Sd^ A K Azad 

His Excellency, Field-MarshaU Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 

This correspondence reveals the proposals the Viceroy made from time 
to time for securing the participation of the Congress m the Interim 
National Government The Congress "Working Committee i ejected these 
proposals They were manifestly unfair and unjust to the Congress as 
also to smaller minorities 

The eSort to brmg about an agreed basis for the formation of an 
Interim Government having failed, the Viceroy and the Cabinet Delegation 
issued a Statement on June 16 m which they set forth their proposal for 
the establishment of an Interim Government 

The Full text of this statement is as follows 

STATEMENT BY CABINET DELEGATION AND mS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY, 16tli June, 1946 

1 His Excellency the Viceroy, m consultation with the members of 
the Cabmet Mission^ has for some time been explormg the possibilities of 
forming a coalition Government drawn from the two major parties and 
cert am of the mmorities The discussions have revealed the difficulties 
which exist for the two major parties m arriving at any agreed basis for 
the formation of such a Government 

2 The Viceroy and the Cabmet Mission appreciate these difficulties 
and the efforts which the two parties have made to meet them They 
consider, however, that no useful purpose can be served by further pro- 
iongmg these discussions It is indeed urgently necessary that a strong 
and representative Interim Government should be set up to conduct the 
very heavy and important busmess that has to be carried through 
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3 The Viceroy is therefore issuing invitations to the following to 
serve as members of the Interim Government on the basis that the consti- 
tution-making will proceed in accordance with the Statement of May 16th 


Saidai Baldev Singh 
Sii N P Engmeei 
Mr Jagjivan Ram 
Pandit Jawahailal Nehia 
Mr M A Jinnah 
Nawabzada Liaqiiat All Khan 
Mr C Raj agopalachai i 


Dr Rajendia Piasad 

Mr H K Mahtab 

Di John Matthai 

Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 

Sardai Vallabhbhai Patel 


If any of those invited is unable for personal reasons to accept, the 
Viceioy will, after consultation, mvite some other person in his place 

4 The Viceroy will arrange the disliibution of poitf olios in consulta- 
tion with the leadeis of the two maaor paities 


5 The above composition of the Interim Government is in no way 
to be taken as a piecedent for the solution of any other communal ques- 
tion It IS an expedient put forward to solve the present difficulty only, 
and to obtain the best available coahtion Government 


6 The Viceioy and the Cabmet Mission belie\e tnat Indians of all 
commumties desire to arrive at a speedy settlement of this maiitei so 
that the process of constitution-makmg can go forward and that the Gov- 
ernment of India may be carried on as efficiently as possible m the mean- 
time 


7 They therefore hope that all parties especially the two majoi 
parties will accept this proposal so as to oveicome the piesent obstacles, 
and will co-operate for the successful cairying on of the Intel im Govern- 
ment Should this pioposal be accepted, the Viceroy will aim at inaugu- 
lating the new Government abouit the 26th June 

8 In the event of the two major parties or either of them proving 
unwilling to jom the settmg up of a coalition Government on the above 
lines, it IS the mtention of the Viceroy to proceed with the foimation of 
an Interim Government which will be as repi esentative as possible of 
those willing to accept the Statement of May 16th 

9 The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Provinces to 
summon the Piovmcial Legislative Assemblies foithwith to pioceed with 
the elections necessary foi the settmg up of the constitution-making 
machinery as put forward m the Statement of May 16th 


The Viceroy sent an advance copy of this statement to the Congress 
President with the following covering lettei 

The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi 
16th June, 1946 

No 592/47 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I send herewith a copy of the statement which, as mdicated in the 
letter I sent you yesteiday, will be released at 4 pm this evening 

As the Statement shows, the Cabmet Mmisters and I are fully aware 
of the difficulties that have prevented an agreement on the composition 
of the Interim Government We are unwilling to abandon our hope of 
a working partnership between the two major parties and representatives 
of the minorities We have therefoie done our best to arrive at a practi- 
cable agreement taking into consideiation the various conflicting claims 
and the need foi obtaming a Government of capable and representative 
administrators We hope that the parties will now take their share m 
the administration of the country on the basis set out in your new State- 
ment We are sure we can rely on you and your Workmg Committee to 
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look to the widei issues and to the uigent needs of the connti^ as a 
-whole, and to considei this pioposal in a spirit of accommodation 

Youis sincerely 
(Sd ) Wavell 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

The Working Committee caiefully considered this statement of June 
16 They appieciated the voluntary character of the statement but the 
concrete proposal for the formation of the mterim government suffered 
fiom serious and vital defects The Committee made an efioit to see 
if those defects could be remedied and a way opened for Congress parti- 
cipation in the Intel im Government The coriespondence between the 
Congiess President and the Viceroy in connection wuth the Statement of 
June 16 is given below 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 18TH JUNE 1946 


Deal Lord Wavell, 


20 Akbai Road 
New Delhi 
18th June, 1946 


I piomised to wiite to you this evening in case my Committee had 
come to any decisions The Committee met this afternoon and sat for 
many houis In the absence of our colleague Khan Abaul Gaffai Khan 
who IS due to arrive tomoiiow morning, we decided to adjourn till to- 
moirow I am therefore not in a position this evenmg to convey to you 
any decision I shall communicate v/ith you as soon as my Committee 
ai lives at any conclusions 


His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 
The Viceioy’s House, New Delhi 


Youis sincerely 
(Sd)/- A K Azad 


LETTER FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 18TH JUNE, 1946 

“In the course of my interview with you this evening you informed 
me that the Congress proposed to substitute Dr Zakir Hussam for one 
of the caste Hindus invited by you to join the Interim Government, al- 
though you expressed the hope that they would not do so I told you 
that the leaction of Muslim India would be deadly against such a substi- 
tution and the Muslim League would never accept the nommation of any 
Muslim by you other than a Muslim Leaguer I placed the matter before 
my Workmg Committee, and I't has unanimously endorsed this view and 
considers it vital and fundamental” 

LETTER FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 21ST JUNE 1946 

(This was m reply to the Viceroy’s inquiry whether he could give a copy 
of the letter to the Congress President ) 

“I thank you for your letter of June 20, 1946 

“With regard to paragraph two of your lettei, I regret I am unable 
to agiee with the view that you take (This refers to the Viceroy’s mter- 
pretation of tlie basis of approach to the Interim Government) 

’‘As regaids youi request whfethei you should send copies of the ques- 
tions 4 (a) and 4 (b) m my lettei, and paragraphs 4 and 5 of your letter 
under reply to the President of the Congress, I have no objection, if you 
think it proper to do so ” 
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LETTER fROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 20TH JUNE, 1946 


Dear Maulana Sahib, 


The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
20th Juno, 1946 


You will, I am suie, appieciate that the members of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion have a great deal of urgent work awaiting them in England and aie 
not in a position to piolong their stay in this country indefinitely I woula 
fciierefore ask your Working Committee to let us have a final answer as 
soon as possible to the proposals made in our statement of June I6th 

I understand that you have summoned back the members of the Com- 
mittee who had left Delhi and in these circumstances we would ask you 
to let us have your answer not later than Sunday next June 23rd 


Yours srncerely, 
(Sd)/- Wavell 


LEI TER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD W4iVELL, 
DATED 31ST TUNE, 1946 


20 Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 
21st June, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have Your Excellency’s letter of 20th June, 1946 

I appreciate your anxiety to come to ai; early decision regarding the 
formation of an Interim Government and I can assure you that my Work- 
ing Committee fully share your anxiety A new difficulty, in addition to 
the old ones, has however been cieated by the publication in the pi ess 
of the alleged contents of Mr Jmnah’s letter to you in which he raises 
objection to the Congress nominations in the Interim Cabinet It will 
be of great assistance to the Working Committee in coming to a decision 
if they could have copies of these alleged letters and your leply thereto 
as they deal with vital matters which we have to consider 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd)/- A K A/ad 

His Excellency, 

Field Mai shall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi 


The Viceioy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
21st June 1046 

My dear Maulana Sahib, 

I send you herewith a copy of the mstiuctzons sent to Governors about 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly These instructions aie foi 
transmission to the Speakers of the Legislative Assemblies and H E hopes 
care will be taken that they are not published before the Speakers an- 
nounce them 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) /- G E B AbelJ 
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THE CABINET DELEGATION AND H E THE \ICEROy StJGGEa>T THE 
FOLLOWING PROCEDURE FOR ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MENTIONED IN PARAGRAPH 19(1) OF THEIR STATEMENT, D\TED 

16TH MAY, 1946 

(1) The Governor of each Province shall summon the Pxovincial 
Legislative Assembly to meet on at such place as he thinks fit foi 
the purposes of the election Along with the summons tne^e shaP be senr 
to each member of the Assembly a copy of the Statement and of these 
instiuctions 

(2) peison is ehgible foi election, provided (a) that he is duly 
nominated by a membei of the Provincial Legislative Assembly and se- 
conded by anothei member, and (b) that the nomination is accompamed 
by declaiat^on that he has not been proposed for candidatuie to lepiesent 
my othei Piovmce and that he is willmg to serve as lepresenta+ive of 
the Province foi the pui poses of paiagiaph 19 of the Statement 

(3) A person shall not be eligible foi election to a seat assigned, to 
Muslims or Sikhs m any province ^ho is not a Mushm oi a Sikh, lespect- 
ively No Muslim, and in the Punjab no Muslim or Sikh, shall be eligible 
for election to a General Seat 

(4) All nominations shall be submitted to the Secretary of the Pio- 
vmcial Assembly on oi before 

(5) The Secretary shall sciutmise the nominations on or hefoie 
and shall x eject all nominations not accompanied by the lequisite 

declaiation 

(6) It shall be open to any candidate to withdiaw his canaidatuie 
on 01 before 

(7) On when the Provincial Legislative Assembly meets, the 

Governor shall send the Assembly a message communicating the Viceroy « 
request under paragiaph 21 of the Statement and theieupon the Assembly 
shall proceed to elect its lepiesentatives by pioportional repiesentation 
with the single transferable vote each part of the Assembly (Geneial, 
Muslim or Sikh) electmg its own representatives 

(8) As soon as may be, after the election has been completed, the 
Governor shall cause the names of the candidates declared elected to oe 
published in the offi.cial gsizette and the persons whose names are so pub- 
lished shall be the representatives of the Province for the purposes of 
paragraph 19 of the Statement 

2 You will observe that the dates for submission of nomination, then 
scrutiny, for withdrawal of candidates and holdmg session of Assembly 
for election have been left blank The intention is that the elections in 
all Provinces should be completed by July 15th On the basis that decla- 
lation of lesults is to be on July 15th followmg time-table is suggested — 

Issue or Summons June l5th 

Last date for receipt of nominations June 20th 

Scrutiny of nommations July 2nd 

Withdrawal of nominations July 4th 

Holdmg of elections July lOth 

Declaration of results July 15th 

This outline programme is subject to vaiiation to suit conditions of 
particular Provinces 

3 The above is at piesent onlv foi information of Governors When 
Viceroy wishes the electoral procedure to begin he will send a message 
by telegram to all Governors This he does not propose to do 3 ust yet 
since party reactions are not known 

JSTB ^The dates have subsequently been postponed July 8th has 

been suggested as the first dav for nommations 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 21ST JUNE, 1946 

The Viceioy's House, 
New Delhi, 
2lst June, 1946 

No 592/47 

Dear Maulana Azad, 

Thank you foi youi letter of today Mi Jinhah in his lettei to me oi 
the I9th June, put to me the following questions 

“(1) Whether the proposals contained in the Statement foi setting 
up of an Intel im Government are now final oi whethei tney are 
still open to any furthei change or modification at the instance 
of any of the parties oi peisons concerned, 

(2) Whethei the total number of 14 members of the Government as 
proposed in the statement would remain unchanged duiing the 
mterim peiiod, 

(3) If any peison or peisons invited as lepiesentatives of the foui 
minorities viz, the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the Indian Chri- 
stians and the Parsis, is, or are, unabie to accept the invitation 
to 30 in the Intel im Government for personal oi othei leasons, 
how will the vacancy or vacancies thus created be filled by the 
Viceroy, and v/hethei in filling up the vacancy or vacancies the 
leader of the Muslim League wall be consulted and his consent 
obtained, 

(4) (a) Whether during the interim period for which the coalition 
government is being set up the proportion of memtaeis of the 
Government, community- wise, as piovided in the pioposals will 
be maintained, 

(b) Whethei the present representation given to four minoiities 
VIZ , the Scheduled Caste, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, 
and the Parsis, will be adhered to without any change Ox mo- 
dification, and 

(5) In view of the substitution of 14 now proposed foi the oixginal 
12, and the change made in the original formula, whethei 
there will be a provision, in order to safeguard Muslim interests, 
that the Executive Council shall not take any decision on any 
majoi communal issue if the majority of the Muslim members 
are opposed to it ” 

2 The operative part of my reply dated the 2€th June was as follows 
*'The intention in the Statement of June 16 was that the discus- 
sion of poitf olios with leaders of the two mam parties should follow 
the acceptance by both parties of the scheme This intention still 
holds, since until the names are known, it is difficult to decide on the 
distribution of portfolios 

On the points which you desire to be made clear m connection with 
the Government to be formed under our Statement of June 16, I give you 
the foUowmg reply after consultation with the Delegation 

(1) Until I have received acceptance from those invited to take office 
in the Interim Government, the names in the Statement cannot 
be regarded as final But no change m principle will be made in 
the Sta/tement without the consent of the two major parties 

(2) No change m the number of 14 members of the Interim Govern- 
ment will be made without the agreement of the two major 
parties 

(3) If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present allotted to ic- 
presentatives of minorities, I shall naturally consult both the 
main parties before filling it 
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(4) ta) and (b) The propoition of members by communities will not 
be changed without the agreement of the two majoi parties 

^5) No decision on a majoi communal issue could be taken by the 
Interim Government if the ma 3 oiity of either of the mam parties 
were opposed to it I pointed this out to the Congress President 
and he agreed that the Congiess appreciated this point” 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Youis sinceiely, 
(Sd) - Waved, 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED Z2m> JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi, 
22nd June, 1946 

My deal Maulana Sahib, 

I understand fiom Piess leports that there is a stiong feehng in Con- 
gress ciicles that the Party should insist on their light to include a Mus- 
lim of their choice among the repiesentatives of the Congress in the 
Intel im Government 

For reasons of which you aie already awaie it is not possible for the 
Cabinet Mission or myself ito accept this request, but I would draw youi 
attention to paragiaph 5 of the Statement of the 16th June, which reads 
as follows 

'The above composition of the Intel im Government is in no way to 
be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other communal question 
It is an expedient put forwaid to solve the present diffiicuty only, and to 
obtam the best available coalition Government” 

In the light of this assurance (that no precedent is estabhshed wo 
appeal to the Congress not to press tneir demand, but to take part in the 
strong Interim Government which the countiy so urgently needs 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd)/- Wa\ell 


lETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 34TH JUNE, 1946 

20 Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 
24th June 1946 


Deal Lord Wavell, 


I have just received the telephone message sent on your behalf ask- 
ing me to communicate immediately the decision of the Congress Woiking 
Committee in legard to the* proposals for the Provisional Government 
The decision was m fact taken yesterday but we felt that it would be 
bettei if we wrote rto you fidly on all aspects of the proposals made by 
you and the Cabinet Delegation The Working Committee have been 
sitting almost continuously and will be meetmg at 2 pm again today 
After full consideration and dehberation they have been reluctantly ob- 
liged to decide against the acceptance of the Interim Government pro- 
posals as framed by you A detailed and leasoned leply will follow later 

Yours sincerely, 
rSd ) /- A K Azad 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceioy’s House, New Delhi 
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liETFER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 25TH JUNE, 1946 

20 Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 
25ttL June, 1946 

Deal Loid Wavell, 

Ever since the leceipt ol your Statement of June l6th, my Committee 
have been considering it from day to day and have given long and anxi- 
ous thought to your pioposals and to the invitations you have issued to 
individuals to foim the piovisional National Government Because of oui 
desire to find some way out of the present most unsatisfactory situation, 
we have tried oui utmost to appreciate youi appioach and viewpoint In 
the course of oui conversations we have already pointed out to you our 
difficulties Unfortunately these difficulties have been increased by the 
recent con espondence 

The Congiess, as you are aware, is a national organizaytion including 
in its fold the members of all religions and communities in India For 
more than half a century it has laboured for the freedom of India and 
foi equal lights foi all Indians The link that has brought all these 
various groups and communities together withm the fold of the Congress 
IS the passionate desire for national independence, economic advance and 
social equality It is from this point of view that we have to judge every 
proposal We hoped that a Provisional National Government would be 
formed which would give effect in practice to this mdependence Appie- 
ciating some of youi difficulties, we did not press for any statutory change 
mtroducing independence immediately, but we did expect a de facto 
change m the character of the Government makmg for independence in 
action The status and powers of the Provisional Government were thus 
important In our view this was going to be something entirely different 
from the Viceroy's Executive Council It was to represent a new outlook, 
new methods of work and a new psychological approach by India to both 
domestic and external problems Your letter dated 30th May, 1946 gave 
us certain assurances about the status and powers of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment These did not go far enough, according to oui thinking but 
we appreciated the friendly tone of that letter and decided to accept the 
assurances and not to press this particular matter any fuithei 

The important question of the composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment lemained In this connection we emphasised that we could not 
accept anything m the nature of “pa/ity” even as a temporary expedient 
and pointed out that the Provisional Government should consist of fifteen 
members to enable the admmistration of the country to be earned on 
efficiently and the smaller mmorities to be represented in it Some men- 
tion of names was made and on oui pait suggestions weie put befoie you 
mfoimally, mcludmg the name of a non-League Muslim 

In your Statement of June 16th some of the names *?uggested came 
as a surprise to us Seveial changes had been made fiom the provisional 
list prepared by the Congress The manner of piepaiing youi list and 
presenting it as an accomplished fact seemgd to us to- indicate a wrong 
approach to the problem One of the names included had not been pie- 
\iously mentioned at all and was that of a person holding an official 
position and not known to be associated with any public activity We 
nave no personal objection to him, but we think that the inclusion of 
such a name particularly without any previous refeience or consultation, 
was undesirable and mchcated a wrong appioach to the problem 

Then agam a name from our list was excluded and in his place an- 
othei of our colleagues was put m, but as you have said that this can be 
rectified, I need not say more about it 

One outstanding feature of this list was the non-mclusion of any 
Nationalist Muslim We felt that this was a grave omission Wc wanted 
to suggest the name of a Muslim to take the place of one of the Congiess 
names on the list We felt that no one could possibly object to our chang- 
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ing the name of one of oui own men Indeed when 1 had aia^^n youi 
attention to tir>e fact that among the Muslim League nommees was m- 
cluded the name of a peison, who had actually lost in the lecent elec- 
tions in the Fiontiei Piovince and whose name we felt had been placed 
theie foi political reasons, you wrote to me as follows *I am afiaid that 
I cannot accept the light of the Congiess to object to names pui» foiwaid 
oy the Muslim League, any moie than I would accept sunilai objections 
from the other side The test must be that of ability” But before we 
could make oui suggestion I received youi letter of the 22nd June which 
surprised us greatly You had written this letter on the basis of some 
pi ess reports You told us that the Cabinet Mission and you weie not 
prepared to accept a request for the inclusion of a Muslim chosen bv the 
Congiess among the representatives of the Congiess m the Interim Gov- 
ernment This seemed to us an e^tiaordmaiy decision It was in diiect 
opposition to your own statement quoted above It meant that the Con- 
gress could not fieely choose even its own nommees The fact that this 
was not to be taken as a precedent made haidly any difference Even a 
temporary departure from such a vital pimciple could not be accepted by 
us at any time oi place and m any ciicumstances 

In your lettei of the 21st June you gave ceitam questions fiamed by 
IMr Jinnah in his letter dated i9th June and youi leplies to them We 
have not seen Mi Jinnah’s letter In questioxi 3 lefeience is made to 
“representation of the four mmoritxes viz , the Scheduled Castes, the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Par sees”, and it is asked as to ‘ who 
will fill m vacancies caused in these groups, and whe».hei in filling up 
the vacancies the Leader of the Muslim League will be consulted and his 
consent obtained ” 

In youi answer you say ‘If any vacancy occurs among the seats at 
present allotted to lepiesentatives of thb mmorities, I shall natuiaily 
consult both the mam parties before fillmg it” Mi Jinnah has thus 
included the Scheduled Castes among the mmoiities and presumably you 
have agreed with this view So far as we are concerned we repudiate 
this view and consider the Scheduled Castes as integral part of Hindu 
society You also, in your lettei of June 15th, treated the Scheduled 
Castes as Hindus You pomted out that in your proposal theie was no 
‘parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or between the Congress and 
the Muslim League masmuch as there were to be six Hindus belonging 
to the Congiess, as against five Muslims belonging to the League— one of 
the six Hindus belonging to the Scheduled Castes We are m any case 
not agreeable to the Leader of a party, which claims to represent a com- 
munity which is a mmority, interfering with the selection of names from 
either the Scheduled Castes, whose lepresentation you counted as falling 
within the Congiess quota, or with the selection of representatives of the 
minoiities mentioned 

In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred to as a minority 
and it is asked whether the proportion of members of the Government 
community-wise as provided m the proposals will be maintamed Your 
answer is that the proportion will not be changed without agreement of 
the two major parties Here again one commtmal group functioning ad- 
mittedly as such IS given a power to veto changes m other groups with 
which it has no concern We may desire, if opportumty offers itself, to 
increase the representation of the Scheduled Castes, or to give repre- 
sentation, when it IS possible, to another mmority, for example the Anglo- 
Indians All this would depend on the consent of the Muslim League We 
cannot agree to this We may add that your answers restrict the Con- 
gress representation to Caste Hmdus and make it equal to that of the 
League 

Finally you state m answer to question 5 that “no decision of a major 
communal issue could be taken by the Interim Government if the ma- 
jority of either of the mam parties were opposed to it You further sa^ 
that you had pointed this out to the Congress President and he had 
agreed that the Congress appreciated this point In this connection I 
desire to point out that we had accepted this prmciple foi the long-term 
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ariangement in tiie Union Legislature and it could possibly be applied to 
the Piovisional Government il it was responsible to the Legislature and 
was composed of representatives on the population basis of mao or com- 
munities It could not be applied to the Provisional Government foimed 
on a different basis altogether It was pointed out by us in my lettei of 
the 13th June 1946 that it would make admimsti ation impossible and 
deadlocks 0 ceitainty Even in the question as fiamed by Mr Jinnah it 
IS stated that “in view of the substitution of i4 now proposed foi the 
oiiginal 12” no major communal issues should be decided if the majoiity 
of the Muslim members aie opposed to it Thus this question arose aftei 
the substitution of 14 for 12, 1 e , after your Statement of June 16fcn In 
this Statement no mention is made of this rule This very impoitant 
change has been introduced, almost casually and certainly without oui 
consent This again gives the power of veto 01 obstiuction to the Muslim 
League in the Provisional Government 

We have stated above our objections 10 your proposals of June 16th 
as well as to your answers to the questions framed by Mr Jinnah These 
defects are gia\e and would rendei the working of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment difficult and deadlocks a certainty In the circumstances youi 
pj.opo*?als cannot fulfil the immediate requirements of the situation 01 
luithei the cause we hold dear 

My Committee have, theiefoie, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that they are unable to assist you in forming a Provisional Government 
as proposed m youi Statement of June 16th, 1946 

With regard to the proposals made in the Statement of May 16fch, i946 
relating to the formation and functioning of the constitution-makmg 
Dody, the Working Committee of the Congress passed a resolution on the 
24th May, 1946, and conversations and correspondence have taken place 
oetween Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on the one side and 
myself and some of my colleagues on the other In these we have pointed 
out what m our opinion were the defects in the proposals We also gave 
our interpretation of some of the provisions of the Statement While 
adhering to our views, we accept your proposals and are prepared to work 
them with a view to achieve our objective We would add, however, that 
the successful working of the Constituent Assembly will largely depend 
un the formation of a satisfactory Provisional Government 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd)/- A K Azad 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy's House, New Delhi 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MAULANA AZAD, DATED 27TH JUNE 
‘T write to acknowledge leceipt of your lettei of June 25 

“The Cabinet Delegation and I very much regret that the Congress 
Workmg Committee have not been able to accept the proposals m the 
Statement of June 16, since, if they had done so it would have been possi- 
ble to complete the work to which we and the Indian pohtical leaders 
have devoted ourselves durmg the last three months We are sorry if 
there was a misunderstandmg about the treatment of major communal 
issues m the Interim Government We certainly thought that you had 
accepted it as a self-evident proposition, as indeed it is, that in a Coalition 
Government it would not be possible to force through issues of this kind 
in the face of the opposition of either of the mam parties 

“The Delegation and I are, however, glad to learn from the last para- 
graph of youi letter that the Congress Workmg Committee accept, and 
aie prepared to work, the proposals for framing a constitution foi India 
which were put forward in the Delegation's statement of May 16 You 
say that you adhere to the views and the interpretation of that statement 
which were set out in the Congress Working Committee's resolution of 
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i-vlay 24 and in coriespondence and interviews with ouiselves At oui in- 
teiview yesteiday we diew youi attention to paragraph 8 of our state- 
ment of May 25 We emphasised that the procedure for dividing up into 
sections can only be altered by a resolution of the Constituent Assembly 
passed by a majority 19 (vii) of the statement of May 16 

“We also informed you that in view of the inability of the Congress 
to co-operate in the Interim Government pioposed in our Statement of 
Tune 16, a situation had aiisen in which paragraph 8 of that Statement 
rook effect Accordingly I shall snoitly make a further attempt to form 
an Interim Government as representative as possiole of the two mam 
parties I have, however, decided that, as the negotiations have already 
been protracted and as v/e have only lecently failed to reach agreement 
it would be desirable to have a snoit interval before the mattei is taken 
up agam, and ha-^e theiefore decided ^'o form a Caietaker Government 
of officials to cany on the administiation temporarily ” 

THE FINAL RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORKING 
CORIMITTEE ON THE STATEMENTS OF 3IAY 16 AND JUNE 16 ISSUED 
BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND THE VICEROY IS AS FOLLOWS 

“On May 24th the Working Committee passed a resolution on the 
Statement dated May 16, issued by the Bntish Cabmet Delegation and 
tne Viceroy In this lesolution they pointed out some defects in the 
Statement and gave their own interpretation of certam parts of it 

Smce then the Committee nave been continuously engaged m givmg 
earnest consideration to the pioposals made on behalf of the Bntish 
Government in tne Statements of May 16 and June 16 and have consider- 
ed the correspondence m regaid to them between the Congress President 
«xnd the membrs of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 

The Committee have examined both these sets of pioposals from the 
point of view of the Congress objective of immediate mdependence and 
the opening out of the avenues leading +o the lapid advance of the mass- 
es, economically and socially, so that their material standards may be 
laised and poverty, malnutiition, famine and the lack of the necessaries^ 
of life may be ended and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to their genius 
These proposals fall short of these objectives Yet the Committee con- 
sidered them earnestly m all their aspects because of their desire to find 
some way for the peaceful settlement of India’s problem and the endmg 
of the conflict between India and England 

The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the establishment 
of a united, democratic Indian Federation, with a central authority, which 
would command respect from the nations of the world, maximum pro- 
Vxncial autonomy, and equal rights for all men and women m the country 
The limitation of the central authority as contamed m the proposals, as 
well as the system of grouping of provmces, weakened the whole structure 
and was unfair to some provmces such as the NWP Province and Assam 
and to some of the minorities, notably the Sikhs The Committee dis- 
appioved of this They felt however, that takmg the proposals as a whole, 
there was sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthenmg the central 
authority and for fully ensurmg the right of a provmce to act accordmg 
to its choice in regard to grouping, and to give protection to such mmon- 
ties as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage Certain other ob- 
jections weie also raised on their behalf, notably the possibility of non- 
nationals takmg any part in the constitution-making It is clear that 
it would be a breach of both the letter and spnit of the Statement of 
May 16 if any non-Indian participated m votmg or standing for election 
of the Contsituent Assembly 

In the proposals for an Interim Government contained m the State- 
ment of June 16 the defects related to matters of vital concern to the 
Congress Some of these have been pomted out in the letter dated June 
25 of the Congress President to the Viceroy The Provisional Government 
must have powei and authority and responsibility and should function 
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in fact, if not in law, as a de facto independent government leading to 
the full independence to come The members of such a government can 
only hold tnemselves lesponsible to the people and not to any external 
authority In the foimation ot a Piovisional oi other government Con- 
gressmen can nevei give up the national character of the Congiess, or 
accept an aitificial and unjust paiity, or agiee ro the veto of a communal 
group The Committee aie unable to accept the pioposals for the forma- 
tion of an Inteiim Government as contained in the Statement of June 16 

The Committee have, howevei, decided that the Congress should join 
tne proposed Constituent Assembly, with a view to flaming the constitu- 
tion of a free, united and democratic India 

While the Committee have agreed to Congxess participation in the 
Constituent Assembly, it is in then opinion essential that a representative 
and responsible Provisional National Government be formed at the earliest 
possible date A contmuation of authoritarian and umepresentatne gov- 
ernment can only add to the suffering of famishing masses and increase 
discontent It will also put m jeopardy the woik of the Constituent As- 
sembly, which can only function in a free emironment 

The Working Committee recommend accoraingly to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, and for the purpose of considering and ratifying this 
xecommendation they convene an emergent meeting of the AICC iii 
Bombay on July 6 and 7, 1946 * 

New Delhi, 26th June 1946 

MAULANA AZAD’S REVIEW OF NEGOTIATIONS (37-6-1946) 

“In our prolonged negotiations with the Cabmet Mission and the 
Viceroy my colleagues and I have throughout been guided by one govern- 
ing principle It was the achievement of Indian independence and the 
solution of all outstanding problems by methods of peaceful nep'otiation ' 
says the Congress President, Maulana Azad, in a review of the last three 
months* negotiations 

“Such methods have both their advantages and their limitations,** he 
adds “Independence achieved through violence and conflict may be 
more spectaculai, but entails endless suffeiing and bloodshed and leaves 
a heartful of bitterness and hatred Peaceful methods leave no bitter 
trail, but neither are the results so spectacular as in a violent revolution 

“The present negotiations have therefore to be judged from this 
standard Keeping in mind the method chosen and the peculiar nature 
of our problems, dispassionate observers will be forced to admit that, 
though all our hopes have not been tulfllled, the results mark a decisive 
step forward towards the attainment of our goal After searching dis- 
cussion' and analysis this was the conclusion reached by the Congress 
Working Committee, and they have accordingly accepted the long-term 
proposals 

“As I have explamed in my statement of Apiil 14, 1946, the Congress 
scheme for the solution of India’s political and constitutional problem 
rested upon two fundamental bases Tlie Congress held that in the pecu- 
liar circumstances of India a limited but organic and powerful Centre 
confined to certam basic subjects was inevitable A unitary Government 
could no more meet the requirements of the case then a division of India 
into several independent States A second fundamental principle was 
the recognition of the complete autonomy of the provinces, with all resi- 
duary powers vested in them Congress held that the provinces would 
administer all except the basic Central subjects Prom the nature of the 
case, it would be open to the provinces to delegate to tlxe Centre such 
other subjects as they chose It is an open secret that 'the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s long-term proposals are framed according to the principles laid 
down in the Congress scheme 

* This Resolution was subsequently ratified by the A I C C, at its emergent meeting held in Bombay 

on July 6th and 7th by a huge majority, ( 204 to 61 ) 
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“A question about the implication of pio\incial autonomy was raised 
dui mg the lecent Sirpia Oonfeience It was asked that if the piovmces 
wexe fully autonomous, aia not two oi moie of them, have the Light if 
they chose, of settmg ap mtei-piovmcial machinery for administering 
such subjects as they allocated to it*^ The deciaied views of the Congress 
on the question of provmc-al autonomj^ did not permit a denial of the 
foice in the contention 

“The only novel featuie in tne Cabinet Mission’s scheme is the idea 
of gioupmg the provmces into three different sections As soon as the 
Constituent Assembly meets, it will, according to the pioposals of tne 
Cabmet Mission, divide nself mto thiee committees Each committee 
will be composed of membeis from piOvmces in tne appropriate section 
and will together decide wnethei fb foim a group oi not Section 15 of 
the Cabmet Mission’s pioposals has cleaily reaogmsed the rights of 
piovmces to form groups Ox not Tne Cabinet Mission mtend that the 
provinces should exercise thxs light ab a particulai stage 

“The Congress Woiking Committee hold that, whatevei tne irtention 
of the Cabinet Mission, tne statement of May 16 aoes not bear such intei- 
pretation They hold tnat the piovmces are fully autonomous and have 
the right to decide tne question at any stage they like Section 15 and 
Lhe general spirit of the pioposals support the Congress interpretation 
The provinces have the light to decide either at the very begrnning before 
the group constitution has been flamed at all or at the end after they 
have exammed the group constitution as it has emerged from the co n- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly 

“I am convmced that the Congress interpretation cannot be cnal- 
lenged If a provmce decides to remain outside the group from the very 
begmnmg, it cannot be compelled to come m 

‘Tn assessing the results of the negotrations, we nrSust not forget 
that the two mam objectrves of the Congress have been tne freedom and 
the unrty of India The Congress stand has been vindicated on both 
these pomts The constitution-making body will be a purely Indian 
Assembly elected by Indian votes alone It will have the unfettered light 
to shape India’s future constitution and decide our relations with the 
British Commonwealth and the rest of the world And this sovereign 
Constituent Assembly will legislate not for a divided but for a united 
India All schemes of partition of India have been rejected once and 
for all The Union Centre may be limited, but it will be powerful and 
organic and will mtegiate into one harmonious whole the many provin- 
cial, Imguistic and cultural diversities which characterise contemporary 
India A P I 
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CARETAKER GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED (27-6-1946) 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday — The Cabmet Mission and the Viceroy 
announced tonight that a temporary Caretaker Government of oflBcials 
would be set up and that negotiations to foim a lepresentative Govern- 
ment would be adjourned for a shoit mteival while elections to the 
Constituent Assembly took place 

The temporary Government, it is understood will take the form of 
Secietaries acting as heads of departments under the Viceioy In addi- 
tion, it IS piobable that one or two Executive Councillois belonging to the 
Civil Service will remain 

The Cabinet Mission will leave India on Satuiday 

The text of the statement is as follows 

•'The Cabmet Mission and the Viceioy are glad that constitution- 
makmg can now proceed with the consent of the two major paities and 
of the States They welcome the statements made to them by the leaders 
of the Congiess and the Mushm League that it is their intention to tij and 
work m the Constituent Assembly so as to make it a speedy and eflective 
means of devising the new constitutional ariangements under which India 
can achieve her independence They are sure that the members of the 
Constituent Assembly who axe about to be elected will work in this spirit 

“The Cabmet Mission and the Viceroy regiet that it has not so far 
pioved possible to form an interim coalition Government, but they are 
determmed that the effort should be renewed m accordance with the 
terms of paragraph 8 of their statement of June 16 Owing, however, to 
the very heavy burden which has been cast upon the Viceroy and the 
repiesentatives of the parties dunng the last three months, it is pro- 
posed that the further negotiations should be adjourned for a short inter- 
val dunng the time while the elections for the Constituent Assembly will 
be takmg place It is hoped that when the discussions are resumed, the 
leaders of the two major parties, who have all expressed their agieement 
with the Viceroy and the Cabmet Mission on the need for the speedy foi- 
mation of a representative Interim Government, will do their utmost 
to arnve at an accommodation upon the composition of that Govern- 
ment 

“As the Government of India must be carried on until a new Interim 
Oovemment can be formed, it is the intention of the Viceroy to set up 
a temporary caretaker Government of ofidcials 

“It is not possible for the Cabmet Mission to remain longer in India 
as they must return to report to the British Cabinet and Parliament and 
also to resume their work from which they have been absent foi over 
three months They therefore propose to leave India on Saturday next, 
June 29 In leavmg India the membeis of the Cabmet Mission express 
their cordial thanks for all the courtsey and consideration which they 
have received as guests m the country and they most sincerely trust that 
the steps which have been initiated will lead to a speedy realisation of the 
hopes and wishes of the Indian people ” 

[Paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16 reads as follows — ^“In the 
event of the two major parties or either of them proving unwilling to 
jom m the setting up a coalition Government on the above lines, it is 
the mtention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Intenm 
Government which will be as representative as possible of those willing 
to accept the statement of May 16 ”] 
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THE FOLLOWING TWO RESOLUTIONS WERE ADOPTED BY THE ALL- 
INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE AT ITS MEETING IN BOIHBAY ON 27TH JULY 

AND SUBSEQUENT DAYS 

‘‘'On June 6, 1946, the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
accepted the Scheme embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation and the Viceroy, dated 16th May 1946, and explained by them m 
their statement, dated 25th May, 1946 

"The scheme of the Cabinet Delegation fell far short of the demand 
of the Muslim nation for the immediate establishment of an independent 
and fully sovereign state of Pakistan compiising the six Muslim pro- 
vinces but the Council accepted a Union Centre for ten years strictly 
confined to three subjects, namely. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
mumcations, smce the scheme laid down certain fundamentals and safe 
guaids and provided for the groupmg separately of the six Muslim Pro- 
vinces in Sections B and C for the purpose of frammg then piovmcial 
and group constitutions unfettered by the Union in any way, and also 
with a view to ending the Hmdu-Muslim deadlock peacefully and accele- 
rate the attamment of freedom of the peoples of India 

"In ai riving at this decision, the Council was also greatly influenced 
by the statement of the President, which he made with the authority of 
the Viceioy, that the Interim Government, which was an incegial part 
of the Mission’s Scheme, was gomg to be formed on the basis of a for- 
mula, namely, five Muslim League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian and the most important portfolios to be dis- 
tributed equally between the two major parties, the Muslim League and 
the Congress 

"The Council authorised the Piesident to take such decision and 
action with regard to further details of setting up the Interim Govern- 
ment as he deemed fit and proper In that very resolution, the Council 
also reseived the right to modify and levise this policy, if the coarse of 
events so required 

"That the British Government have committed a breach of faith 
with the Muslim League in that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
went back on the origmal formula of 5 5 2 for the settmg up of the 
Interim Government to placate the Congress 

"The Viceroy having gone back on the origmal formula upon the 
faith of which the Muslim League Council came to their decision on the 
6th of June, suggested a new basis of 5 5 3 and after carrymg on con- 
siderable negotiations with the Congress and having failed to get the 
Congress toi agree to it, intimated to the parties on the 15th of Jxme that 
he and the Cabinet Mission would issue their final statement with regard 
to the setting up of the Interim Government 

"Accordingly, on June 16, the President of the Muslim League re- 
ceived a Statement embodymg what was announced to be the final deci- 
sion for settmg up the Interim Government by the Viceroy, making it 
clear that if either of the two major parties refused to accept the state- 
ment of June 16, the Viceroy would proceed to form the Interim Gov- 
ernment with the major party acceptmg xt and such other representa- 
tives as were willmg to jom This was explicitly laid down m Paragraph 
8 of the statement of June 16 

"Even this final decision of the Cabmet Mission of the 16th of June 
with regard to the formjation of the Interim Government was rejected by 
the Congress, whereas the Mushm League defimtely accepted it — although 
it was different from the original formula, that is, 5 5 2,— because the 
Viceroy provided safeguards and gave other assurances which are stated 
m his letter dated June 20, 1946 

"The Viceroy, however, scrapped the proposal of June 16 and pc^t- 
poned the formation of the Interim Government on the plea concocted 
by the legalistic talents of the Cabmet Mission puttmg a most fantastic 
and dishonest construction upon Paragraph 8 of the statement, to the 
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effect that as both the majoi parties that is, the Muslim League and che 
Congiess, had accepted the statement of May 16, the question of Inteiim 
Goveinment could only be taken up in consultation with the lepiesenta- 
tives of both the parties de novo 

‘"Even assuming that this constiuction was tenable, foi which there 
IS no wail ant, the Congress had, by then conditional acceptance with 
reservatoins and inteipretations of their own, as laid down in the lettei 
of the Piesident of the Congiess dated June 25 and the resolution of the 
Woikmg Committee of the Congress passed at Delhi on June 26, lepu- 
diating the veiy fundamentals of the scheme and, in fact, lejected the 
statement of May 16 and, theiefore, in no event theie was any oustiflca- 
tion, whatsoever, foi abandoning the final pioposals of June 16 

As legards the proposal embodied in the statements of the I6th axid 
25th of May of the Cabmet Mission and the Viceroy, the Muslim League 
alone of the two majoi parities has accepted it 

“The Congress have not accepted it, because their acceptance ^s con- 
ditional and subject to their own interpietation which is contrary to tne 
authoritative statements of the Mission and the Viceroy issued on the 
16th and 25th of May The Congiess have made it clear that they do 
not accept any of the teims oi the fundamentals of the scheme but that 
they have agieed only 'to go into the Constituent Assembly and to nothing 
else, and that the Constituent Assembly is a sovereign body and can 
take such decisions as it may thmk propei in total disiegaid of the 
terms and the basis on which it is to be set up Subsequently they made 
chis fmthei cleai beyond doubt in the speeches that were made at the 
meetmg of the AU-India Congress Committee m Bombay on July 6 by 
prominent members of the Congiess and in the statement of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress, to a piess conference 
on July 10 m Bombay and then agam even after the debate m Parlia- 
ment m a public speech by him at Delhi on July 22 

“The result is that of the two major parties, the Muslim League alone 
has accepted the statements of May 16 and 25 accordmg to the spirit and 
lettei of the proposals embodied theiem In spite of the attention of 
the Secietary of State for India having been drawn to this situation by 
the statentent of the President of the Muslim League on July 13 from 
Hyderabad (Deccan), in the course of the lecent debate, neithei Six 
Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons noi Loid Pethick-Lawrence in 
the House of Lords, have provided or suggested any means or machineiy 
to prevent the Constituent Assembly from takmg decisions which would 
be ultra vires and not competent for the Assembly to do so The only 
leply to this matter that the Secretary of State gave was a mere express- 
ion of pious hope and said “that would not be fair to the other pax ties 
who go m” 

“Once the Constituent Assembly has been summoned and met, there 
IS no provision or power that could prevent any decision from being 
taken by the Congiess with its oveiwhelmmg majoiity, which would not 
be competent for the Assembly to take oi which would be ultra vires of 
It, and however repugnant it might be to the letter and the spirit of the 
scheme It would rest entiiely with the majority to take such decisions 
as they may think proper to suit them, the Congiess has already secured 
by sheer number an overwhelming Hindu Caste majority and they will 
be in a position to use the Assembly in the manner in which they have 
already declared, that is, that they will wreck the basic form of the 
grouping of the provinces and extend the scope, powers and subjects of 
the Union Centre which is confined strictly to three specific subjects as 
laid down in Paragraph 15 and provided for in Paragraph 19 of the state- 
ment of May 16 

“The Cabmet Mission and the Viceroy, collectively and individually, 
have stated several times that the basic principles were laid down to 
enable the major parties to join the Constituent Assembly and that the 
scheme cannot succeed unless it is worked m a spirit of co-operation 
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The attitude of the Congiess cleaily shows that these conditions piecea- 
ent loi the successful woiking of the constitution-making bocy do not 
exist This fact taken togethei with the policy of the Biitish Govern- 
ment of sacrificing the interests of the Muslim nation and some otl ei 
weakei sections of the peoples of India, paiticulailv the Scneauled Castes 
to appease the Congress and the way in which they have been gomg back 
on then oral and written solemn pledges and assuiances given from time to 
time to the Muslims, leave no doubt that m these cxrcumstances the parti- 
cipation of the Muslims in the pioposed constitutio-n-making machmeiy 
IS fraught with dangei and the Council, theiefoie, hereby withdraws its 
acceptance of the Cabinei; Mission’s pioposals which was communicated 
to the Secietary of State foi India by the Piesident of the Mushm League 
on the 6th of June 1946 

RESOLUTION ON DIRECT ACTION 

The second lesolution, on Diiect Action, reads — 

‘ Whereas the All-India Muslim League has today lesolved to reject 
the proposals embodied m the statement of the Cabmet Mission and the 
Viceioy dated May i6, 1946, due to the intiansigence of the Congress, on 
one hand, and the breach of faith with the Muslims by tne British Gov- 
ernment, on the other, and whereas Muslim India has exhausted, with- 
ou‘t success, all efforts to find a peaceful solution of the Indian problem 
by compromise and constitutional means, and whereas the Congress is 
bent upon setting up a Caste Hmdu Raj in India with the conmvance of 
the British, and whereas recent events have shown that power politics 
and not justice and f airplay are the decidmg factors in Indian affairs, 
and wheieas I't has become abundantly clear that the Muslims of India 
would not rest content with anything less than the immediate estabhsh- 
ment of an independent and full sovereign State of Pakistan and would 
resist any attempt to impose any constitution, long-term or short-term, 
or setting up of any Interim Government at the Centie without the 
appioval and consent of the Muslim League, the Cotmcil of the All-India 
Muslim League is convinced that now the tune has come for the Muslim 
nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan and assert their 
just rights and to vmdicate their honour and to get rid of the present 
slavery under the British and contemplated future Caste Hindu domma- 
tion 

“This Council calls upon the Muslim nation to stand to a man behind 
their sole representative organisation, the AU-India Muslim League, and 
be ready for every sacrifice This Council directs the Workmg Com- 
mittee to prepare forthwith a progiamme of direct action to carry out 
the policy initiated above and to organise the Muslims for the coming 
struggle to be launched as and when necessary As a protest against 
and in token of their deep resentment of the attitude of the British, this 
Council calls upon the Muslims to renounce forthwith the titles con- 
ferred upon them by the alien Government” 



PRIME MINISTER CLEMENT ATTLEE’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE 01 

COMMONS (15-3-1946) 

“I find fiom our friends m this House who had been out to India 
and leturned, fiom letters received from Indians and fiom Englishmen 
in India of all points of view, complete agreement on the fact that India 
IS today in a State of great tension and that this is mdeed a critical 
moment At the present moment the idea of nationalism is running very 
fast m India and indeed all over Asia 

“Mr Butler did not suggest that the Government should publish anv 
exact terms of reference of the Mission We have set out the general 
purposes and it is our intention that they should be given as free a hand 
as possible 

“I am quite sure that everyone m this House realises the difficulty 
of the task which the members of the Mission have undertaken m con- 
junction with the Viceroy and that no one will desire to say anything 
whatever that will make that task more difficult 

“I entirely agree with Mr Butler m saying that the Mission should 
go out m a positive mood That, indeed, is the mood in which they are 
undertaking this Mission” 

Ml Attlee said “I thank Mr Butler for his very helpful, vrase and 
constructive speech He has done great service in Indian affairs for 
many years and he comes of a family that has given many most distui- 
guished public servants 

“I think that the tone in which he addressed the House is just what 
IS needed today at this critical stage m the relationship of these two 
countries at a time of very high tension 

“It IS time emphatically for very definite and clear action I do not 
mtend to make a long speech I do not think it would be wise to do so 
and m particular it would be most unhelpful to review the past It is so 
easy to go back over the past and m accordance with one’s prediction to 
apportion blame for past failures m long drawn-out discussions on this 
extraordmarily difficult problem — ^the problem of development of India 
to a completely self-governing nation 

“In the long period of the past, it is so easy to point out and say 
that at this stage or that stage opportumties were missed by faults on 
one side or the other 

“I have had very close coimection with this problem for nearly 20 
years and I say there have been faults on both sides, but this time, we 
should look to the future rather than harp back to the past Thus I 
would say It is not good applymg the formula of the past to the present 
position The temperature of 1946 is not the temperature of l920, 1930 or 
even 1942 The slogans of earlier days are discarded Sometimes, words 
that seemed at that time to Indians to express the height of their aspira- 
tions are now set on one side and other words and ideas thrust forward 

“Nothmg increases the pace and movement of public opinion more 
than a great war Everyone who had anythmg to do with this question 
m the early days between the wars knows what effect the war of 1914-18 
had on Indian aspirations and ideas The tide that runs comparatively 
slowly m peace, m war-time becomes vastly accelerated and especially 
directly afterwards, because that tide is to some extent banked up during 
war 


“I am quite certam that at the present time the idea of nationalism 
IS runnmg very fast in India and indeed all over Asia 
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“One always has to lemember that India is affected by what napnens 
elsewhere in Asia I lemembei when I was on the Simon Commission 
what effect the challenge that had been thiown out by Japan at that 
time had had on the Asiatic people, and the tide of nationalism that at 
one time seemed to be canahsed among a comparatively small portion of 
the people of India, mainly a few of tne educated classes, has tended to 
spread wider and widei 

“I remember that m the Simon Commission leport that although 
theie were great differences in expression of the nationalistic sentiment 
between what were called extiemists and moderates and although m many 
instances there might be such stiess of communal claims as may seem 
almost to exclude the conception of nationalism yet we found that Hmdus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Marathas, politicians or cml servants — among all of 
them — conception of nationalism had been growmg stronger and stronger 
and today I thmk that the national idea has spread right through, not 
the least perhaps among some of those soldiers who had done such won- 
derful service in the war 

“I would like today, theiefoie, not to stress so much the diffeiences 
between the Indians but let us all realise that whatever the difidculties 
and divisions may be there is this underlymg demand among all the 
Indian people 

“Theie will be matteis undoubtedly on which it is necessary to refer 
back but the position at the present time is that when we desire to get 
the utmost co-operation and goodwill between all leaaers of Indian opi- 
nion it would be unwise to try and tie down those who aie gomg out too 
rigidly 

“The obvious reason foi sending out the Cabinet Mmisters is that 
you send out peisons of responsibility who are able to take decisions Of 
couise, theie must be an area in which there may have to be a reference 
back ” 

Ml Butlei had stressed the great part India had played m the 
war “It is woith remembeiing'’ said Mi Attlee, “that twice m 25 years 
India has played a great part in the defeat of tyranny Therefoie is it 
any wonder that today she claims — a nation of 400,000,000 people that 
twice sent her sons to die for freedom — ^that she should herself have free- 
dom to decide her own destiny^ (cheers) 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavouis to help her to attain that freedom as speedily and 
fully as possible What foim of government is to replace the present 
legime is for India to decide, but our desire is to help her to set up foith- 
with a machineiy foi making that decision 

“There you have met with the initial difficulty of gettmg the machi- 
nery set up but we are resolved that a machmery shall be set up and we 
seek the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so 

“India herself must choose as to what will be her future situation 
and her position m the world tlmty may come through the ITmted Na- 
tions or through the Commonwealth but no great nation can stand alone 
by herself without sharmg what is happenmg m the world I hope that 
India may elect to remain withm the British Commonwealth I am cer- 
tain that she wiU find great advantage m doing so, but if she does, she 
must do it of her own free will, for the British Commonwealth and Empire 
IS not bound together by chains of external compulsion It is a free asso- 
ciation of free people 

“If on the other hand she elects for independence — and in our view 
she has a right to do so — ^it will be for us to help to make the transition 
as smooth and easy as possible’ 

Mr Attlee contmued “We have united India and given her that 
sense of nationality which she largely lacked m the previous centuries 
and she has learnt from us principles of democracy and 3usticfe 
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“When the Indians attack oui rule they base Ineir attacK not on 
Indian principles, but on the basis of standards deiived fiom Britain 

Mr Attlee said he was impressed by an incident which occuired when 
he lecently visited the United States He was having dinnei with a num 
bei of distinguished Americans and distinguished Indians and the talk 
turned on the way in which principles worked out in Biitain were applied 
on the contment of America It was pointea out that Ameiica had a 
great heritage from Britam, the Piemier added 

“But my Indian fiiend said that Ameiicans sometimes foigot that 
theie was another great nation that had inherited those piinciples and 
that was India We feel we have a duty, right and privilege, because we 
also bung to the world and work those pimciples tnat were evolved in 
Biitain 

“I am well awaie that when I speak of India I speak of a country 
containing congeiies of races, religions and languages and I know well 
the difiiculties thereby created but these difldculties can only be overcome 
by Indians”, the Prime Minister went on 

“We are mindful of the rights of the minorities and the mmorities 
should be able to live free fiom fear On the other hand we cannot allow 
a minority to place their veto on the advance of a majority 

“We cannot dictate how these difdculties shall be overcome Our 
first duty is to get a machinery of decision set up and that is the mam 
purpose of the Ivlmisterial Mission and the Viceroy 

“We want to see set up an interim government — one of the purposes 
of the Bill which has been discussed today — ^to give the Viceroy greatei 
freedom m order that in the period which is to elapse while a constitu- 
tion is being worked out, you may have a government enjoying the greatest 
possible support in India I would not hke to fetter the Viceroy’s decision 
m any way in regard to the choice of portfolios 

“In many Indian States, great advance has been made and there is 
a most interesting esperiment in Travancore Of course, feelmgs in India 
with regard to nationalism cannot be confined by boundaries that sepaiate 
the States from the piovmces 

“I am hoping that statesmen of Britain and of princely India will 
foe able to work out a solution of the problem of brmgmg together the 
various constituent parts and there agam we must see that Indian States 
find their due place I do not believe for a moment that the Indian 
prmces would lag behind m the forward march of India 

“This IS a matter which Indians will settle themselves I am very 
well aware of the minority problem m India I think all Indian leaders 
are realismg more and more the need for gettmg a settlement of these 
minority problems if India is to have a smooth passage in future years 
and I believe that due provision will be made for them in the Constitution 

“The Mission will certainly not neglect this point But you cannot 
make Indians responsible for governing themselves and at the same time 
retain over here the responsibility for treatment of minorities and poweis 
of mtervention on their behalf 

“We are mindful too of the position of the services and of the men 
who have done great service to India India should be sensible of the 
responsibihty she has to those who have served her 

“The Government which takes over the assets of the Government 
will also take over the habihties That agam is a pomt to be dealt with 
later on It does not concern the immediate setting up of the instrument 
of decision 

“With regard to the treaty, we are not gomg to hang out for anything 
for our own advantage which would be to the disadvantage of India 

“Let me stress agam the crucial nature of the task before us This 
problem is of vital importance not only to India and the British Common- 
wealth and Empire but to the world In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravag- 
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ed by war, we have heie the one countiy that has been seeking to anp^v 

the principles of demociacy I have always felt myself that political 

India might be the light of Asia It is most unfoitunate cucumstance 

that just at the time when we have to deal with these great political 

issues theie should be giave economic difficulties In paiticulai we have 
very grave anxiety over India’s food supply 

‘‘The House knows that the British Government are aeeply concerned 
in this pioblem and the Minister of Food is now ovei in the United States 
with the Indian Delegation We shall do our utmost to help India 

*T do not think I should lefer to the social and economic difficulties 
except to say that I believe that these difficulties can oniy be solved by 
Indians themselves because mey are so closely bound up with the whole 
Indian way of life and outlook Whatever we can do to assist we shall 
do My colleagues are gomg out to India resolved to succeed and I an 
suie everyone will wish them god speed ” 



APPENDIX V 

THE PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED (25-8-1946) 

The personnel of the first All-Indian National Interim Government 
at the Centre was announced by the Viceroy’s House yesterday It con- 
sists of 14 members, 12 of whom were named, the remainmg two Muslims 
will be appointed later The new Government will assume office on Sep- 
tember 2 His Majesty the King has accepted the resignation of the 
piesent members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and has 
appointed the following — 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Dr Rajendra Prasad, 

Ml Asaf All, 

Ml C Rajagopalachaii, 

Ml Sarat Chandra Bose, 

Dr John Matthai, 

Saidar Baldev Singh, 

Sii ShafTaat Ahmad Khan, 

Mr Jagjivan Ram, 

Syed All Zaheer and 
Mr Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha 

Two more Muslim members will be appointed later 

The published names are those of five Hindus, three Muslims, and 
one representative each of the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, Sikhs 
and Paisis The list is the same as that embodied m the Statement of 
June 16, except for the Parsi and Muslims and the replacement of Mi 
Hareknshna Mahtab by Mi Sarat Chandra Bose 
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THE VICEROY’S BROADCAST (25-8-1946) 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 

‘T shall implement fully His Majesty’s Government’s policy of giving 
the new Government the maximum freedom m the day-to-day admini- 
stration of the country,” said the Viceroy broadcasting on Saturaay even- 
mg His Excellency made it clear that the offer made to the Muslim 
League was still open 

The Viceroy said “You will have heard the announcement of the 
names of the members of the new Interim Government, which will come 
into office very shortly You will, I am suie, all realise that a \ery 
momentous step forward has been taken on India’s road to fieedom 
Some of you who listen to me may feel, however, that the step should 
not have been taken in this way or at this time It is to those that I 
want prmcipally to address myself tonight 

“You who are opposed to the formation of the new Government are 
not, I assume, opposed to the main policy of His Ma 3 esty’s Government, 
namely, to fulfil then pledges by makmg India free to follow her own 
destiny You will also, I think, all agree that we need at once a Gov- 
ernment of Indians as repiesentative as possible of political opinion in 
the country This is what I set out to secure but though fi\e seats out 
of 14 were offered to the Muslim League, though assurances weie gi\en 
that the scheme of constitution-making would be worked in accordance 
with the procedure laid down, and though the new Intel im Government 
IS to operate under the existing Constitution, it has not been possible at 
present to secuie a coalition 

“No one could be sorrier about the failuie than I am No one could 
be moie sure that it is a coalition Government in which both the mam 
parties are represented that is needed at this n oment in the interests 
of all parties and communities in India This is a view which I know 
that the Piesident of the Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
colleagues hold as strongly as I do His efforts, hke mine, will still be 
directed to persuading the League to join the Government 

The Muslim League need have no fear of being outvoted on any 
essential issue A coalition Government can only exist and function on 
the condition that both the mam parties to it are satisfied I will see 
that the most important portfohos aie equitably shared I sincerely 
trust that the League will reconsider their policy and decide to partici- 
pate in the Government 

“Meanwhile, however, the administration of India has to go on, and 
there are large issues which must be decided I am glad that the repre- 
sentatives of a very large body of political opinion m the country will 
be my colleagues m carr 3 nLng on the Government I welcome them to 
my Council I am also glad that the Sikhs have now decided to partici- 
pate in the Constituent Assembly and in the Interim Government I have 
no doubt that their decision is a wise one 

“In the field of Provmcial Autonomy, of course, my new Government 
will not have any power, or mdeed any desire, to intervene m the field 
of provincial administration 

“The recent terrible occurrences in Calcutta have been a sobermg 
reminder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential if India 
IS to survive the tarnsition to freedom I appeal, not only to the sober 
citizens, but to the young and discontented, to recognise that no con- 
ceivable good either to themselves or to their commumty or to India can 
come from violent words or from violent deeds It is essential that m 
aU provinces law and order is maintained and the protection of the 
ordinary peaceable citizens is assured with a firm taut impartial hand and 
that no community is oppressed 

“The army had to be called in at Calcutta to restore order, and rightly 
so But I must remind you that to suppress cml disturbances is not 
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the noimal duty of the army, but that of the Provincial Government 
The use of the aimy is a last resource only 

“The War Membei m the new Government will be an Indian, and 
this IS a change which both the Commander-in-Chief and I warmly wel- 
come But the constitutional position of the armed forces is in no way 
changed They still owe allegiance, in accordance with their oath, to 
the King-Emperor, to whom and Parliament I am still responsible 

‘In spite of aU immediate appearances, I believe there is yet a 
chance of agreement between the two principal paities I am quite 
suie that theie is a veiy large body of opinion in both parties and of 
non-party men who would welcome such an agreement, and I hope they 
will all work toi it I would appeal also to the Press to use its veiy 
great influence on the side of moderation and compromise Remember, 
tne Inteiim Government can be re-formed tomorrow if the League de- 
cide to come in Meaxiwhiie, it will administei in the interests of the 
country as a whole and not of any one party or cieed 

“It IS essential also that the woik of fche Constituent Assembly 
should begin as early as possible Heie again let me remind you that 
assuiances have been given to the Muslim League that the pioceduro 
laid down in the Statement of May 16 i eg aiding the framing of provincial 
and group constitutions will be faithfully adheied to, that there can be 
no question of any change in the fundamental principles pioposed for 
the Constituent Assembly in Paragraph i5 of the Cabinet Mission's state- 
ment of May 16 or of a decision on a mam communal issue without a 
majoiity of both major communities, and that the Congress are ready 
to agiee that any dispute or interpretation may be referred to the Federal 
Couit I sincerely trust that the Muslim League will reconsider their 
decision not to take part m a plan which promises to give them so wide 
a field m which to protect the interests and to decide the future of the 
Mushms of India" 


MR JINNAH’S REPLY TO THE VICEROY (26-8-1946) 

Mr M A Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, has issued 
the followmg statement to the press — 

“It is to be regretted that the Viceroy m his broadcast on Satuiday 
(25-8-46) should have made such a misleading statement and contrary to 
facts that, though five sears out of 14 were offered to the Muslim League, 
though assurances were given that the scheme of constitution-making 
would be worked in accordance with the procedure laid down, and though 
the new Interim Government is to operate under the existmg constitu- 
tion, it has not been possible to secure a coalition The truth is that the 
Viceroy wrote to me on July 22 making certain proposals which were 
virtually and substantially different from the Interim Government pro- 
posals embodied in the Statement of June 16 and the assuiances given 
to the Muslim League, enclosing a copy of a similar letter addiessed by 
him to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

“This was on the eve of the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League and the Viceroy knew full well that a grave situation 
had been created and that there were serious apprehensions and mis- 
givings about the policy of His Majesty’s Government and his attitude 
m the matter Nevertheless, there is not a single word in his letter of 
July 22 with regard to our position vis-a-vis the Constituent Assembly in 
the hght of the decision of the Congress, the pronouncements of the 
Congress leaders and the directive given by the Assam Assembly to 
Assam’s representatives on tbe Constituent Assembly to have nothing to 
do with the “C" group 
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*T replied to the Viceios^ on July 31 cleanly stating our position 'with 
regaid to his new move -wnich was ooviously intenaed to meet the Con- 
giess wishes, for else what justification was the^e foi him to aepart 
even from the final proposals e nbodied in the Statemexit of Jane ±6*^ 
Will the Viceroy explain wny should there be any departure from those 
proposals and the assurances that weie given to us and for whose ad- 
vantage is this new move being made by hun*? 

*T received a reply from him dated August 8 ac^owiedging my 
letter of July 31 It is amazing that he should have statea therein tnat 
his suggestion in his letter of July 22 -was the same as the one the Mus- 
lim League Working Committee accepted at the end of Jane najtiie’y, 
6 5 3 Tnis IS entirely incorrect as has been alieacy pointed out by me 
m my letter of July 31 He further saj^s 

Tn view of the League Resolutioxi of the July 29, I nave now aecided 
to invite the Congress to make pxoposals foi an Interim Government aud 
I am sure that if they make a reasonable o5ter to you of a Coalition, I can 
lely upon for a ready response ’ 

“1 had and have no knowledge oi infoixnation as to what ectaahv 
transpired between the Congress and the Viceroy but Pandit Jawahailal 
Nehru, I suppose as arranged, came to see me on August 15 It was inereiy 
a formality and he maae his offer that the Congress weie willmg to give 
out of fourteen five seats to the Muslim League and the remainmg nine 
weie to be nominated by them including one Musliin of their choice tnat 
he was not forming the Executive Council under the present Constitution 
but a Provisional National Govern nent responsible to” he present Legisla- 
tive Assembly and he made it clear in his letter of August 15 in reoly to 
mine of the same date that whale he was wPling to discuss the larger 
question v/ith me, he had no new suggestion to make anc added, 'pei- 
hapo you may be able to make a new appioach' and when I dia make a 
suggestion, he turned it down saying that the Congress stand was the 
same as laid down in their Resolution of Delhi passea on June 26 and that 
the Waidha Resolution of August 10 had onlv leaffiimed that stand and 
this was repeated by bun at the Press Conference on August 16 before his 
departure for Delhi to meet the Viceroy I infoimed Pandit Nehru that m 
these circumstances there was no chance of my Working Committee oi 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League accepting his proposals 

'^Thereafter the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru and the Congress leaders have 
now for nearly a week carried on their discussions and negotiations behmd 
my back and without any knowledge or information being furnished to 
me except the communique that was issued last night announcmg the 
formation of the Interim Government and the Viceroy's broadcast As 
the Viceroy has already disclosed the alleged offer ■without statmg what 
reply he has received from me, I am herewith leleasmg the correspon- 
dence — 

VICEROY'S LETTER TO MR TINNAH, DATED JULY, 22, 1946 

Personal & Confidential 
Dear Mr Jinnah, 

1 declare my intention of replacing the present Caretaker Government 
of ofScials by an Interim Coalition Government as soon as possible, and 
am now putting it to you as President of the Muslim League and to the 
President of the Congress the proposals set out below — 

2 I think you will probably agree with me that oui negotiations both 
this Summer and last year weie hampered by the attendant publicity I 
am, therefore seeking your co-opeiation in conductmg at any rate the 
preliminary stages of the negotiations on a strictly personal and secret 
basis between myself and the two Presidents I very much hope that you 
will prevent the conespondence being known to or discussed in the Press 
until we have seen whether we can find some basis of agreement I reahse 
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of course, that you will have at some stage to secure the approval of your 
Working Committee but I believe it will be best to try and reach some 
basis of agxeement between ourselves as a fiist step 

The Proposals 

I piopose the following for youi consideration 

(a) The Interim Government will consist ol 14 members 

(b) Six members (to include one Scheduled Caste representative) will 
be nominated by the Congress Five members will be nominated by the 
Muslim League Three representatives of Minorities will be nominated by 
the Viceroy, one of these places will be kept for a Sikh 

It will not be open to either Congress oi the Muslim League to object to 
the names submitted by tre othei party provided they are accepted by the 
Viceroy 

(c) Distribution of portfolios will be decided after the Parties have 
agreed to enter the Government and have submitted their names The 
Congress and the Muslim League will each have an equitable share of 
the most important portfolios 

(d) The assurances about the status of the Interim Government 
which I gave m my letter dated May 30, to Maulana Azad will stand 

3 I would welcome a convention, if freely offered by the Congress, 
that major communal issues can only be decided by the assent of both 
the major parties, but I have never thought that it was essential to 
make this a formal condition since in fact a Coalition Government could 
work on no other basis 

4 I smcerely trust that your party will agree to co-operate in the 
adimmstration of India on the above basis, while the work of constitu- 
tion«.making proceeds I am confident that this will be of the greatest 
possible benefit to India I suggest that we should not spend further time 
in negotiation, but should try out at once a Government on the basis 
proposed above If it does not work, and you find the condition unsatis- 
factory, it will be open to you to withdraw, but I am confident that you 
will not 

5 Would you be good enough to let me know very soon whethei the 
Muslim League will enter in the Interim Government on this basis^ I 
have written m similai terms to Pandit Nehru and enclose a copy of my 
letter to him 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL 

P S I am seeing Pandit Nehru this afternoon on other matters and 
will hand him this letter then 

MR JINNAH^S REPLY TO THE ABOVE, DATED JULY 31, 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell — ^I am in receipt of your letter of July 22 and I 
notice that this is the fourth basis that you are suggestmg for the foi- 
mation of your Interim Government Prom 5 5 2 you came to 5 5 3 and 
then to 5 5 4 as embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and yourself dated June 16, 1946, which was announced by you as final 
Now you are making this fourth proposal, i e , 6 5 3 

Every tune the Congress turned down the previous three proposals as 
you were unable to appease them or propitiate them, and every time the 
departure from what we were assured of in your letter of June 20 

You categorically state m your letter of June 20 paragraph *5 that 
no decision on a major communal issue would be taken by the Interim 
Gk)vemment a majority of the representatives of either of the tw'O 
major parties were opposed to it,” whereas now m the present proposals 
you inform me that you will welcome a convention if fieely offered by 
the Congress* 
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As you have written this letter to me and is strictly personal and 
secret I can oniy say that in my opinion there is no chance of my Work- 
ing Committee accepting this pioposal 


Yours smcerely, 

(Sd ) M A JINNAH ” 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY, DATED AUGUST 8, 1946 
Personal and Secret 
Deal Ml Jiunah, 

1 have received your lettei of July 3i about my pioposal foi an Interim 
Government 

2 I am Sony that things have gone the way they have, but I do not 
think it would be profitable now to enter into a detailed discussion of 
the points you laise m youi lettei I will only remana you that the basis 
of lepresentation which I suggested in the letter to which you now 
reply is the same as the one the Muslim League Working Committee 
accepted at the end of June namely, 6 5 3 

3 In view of the League resolutions of July 29 I have now decided 
to invite the Congress to make proposals for an Interim Government, 
and I am sure that if they make a leasonable offer to you of a coahtion, 
I can rely on you for a ready response I have told the President of the 
Congress that any Interim Government would be on the basis of the 
assurances given in my letter of May 30 to Maulana Azad 
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ME JINNAffS STATEMENT (27-8-1916) 

Tile follovving is the text of Mr Jiniiah’s statement 

‘‘My reaction to tne Viceioy’s broadcast is that he has struck a 
seveie blow to the Muslim League and Muslim India, but I am sure 
that the Mussalmans of India will beai this up with fortitude and courage 
and learn lessons fiom our failure to secure our just and honourable 
position in the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly 

‘T once nxoie lepeat my question why has the Viceroy gone back on 
what was announced in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy on June 16 as final, and the assurances given to the Mushm 
League m his lettei dated June 20^ What had happened between June 
16 and July 22 that he was pleased to change that formula vitally and 
substantially, and what has happened between July 22 and August 24 
that he has gone ahead and jammed m a one-paxty Government'? 

“He says m his bxoadcast that he was addressing those who advised 
him that this step should not have been taken in this way or at this 
time I was one of those unfortunate persons, and I still maintain that 
the step that he has taken is most unwise and unstatesmanlike and is 
fraught with dangerous and serious consequences, and he has only added 
insult to injury by nominating thiee Muslims, who he knows do not 
command either the respect or confidence of Muslim India, and two 
moie Muslim names still lemain to be announced 

“He is still harping that we are not opposed to the mam policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to fulfil their pledges by making India fiee 
to follow her own destiny Of course, we are not opposed to the freedom 
of the peoples of India, and we have made it clear that the only solution 
of India’s problem is a division of India into Pakistan and Hindustan, 
which would mean leal fieedom for the two major nations and every 
possible safeguard for the minorities in the respective States 

“I am sorrier than the Viceroy is about his failure to secure a coali- 
tion Government, but my sorrow springs from a different fountain and 
for different reasons from those of his I am glad that the Viceroy 
realises that what is needed is a coalition Government in which both 
the mam parties are represented, and I am glad that he is also speaking 
on behalf of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the Congiess that they hold 
this view as strongly as he does and that their efforts will still be direct- 
ed to persuade the League to join the Government I do not know what 
the Viceroy means when he says, in his broadcast, of his offer that has 
been made and which is still open It is so vague except that the Mus- 
lim League will have five seats Nothing else is clearly stated 

“He has referred to many other things into which I need not go at 
present As regards the ‘Constituent Assembly,’ I do not know what he 
means when he says that ‘heie again let me remind you that assurances 
have been given to the League that the proceduie laid down in the State- 
ment of May 16 regarding the framing of piovmcial and gioup consti- 
tutions will be faithfully adhered to It is not a procedure It is funds 
mental and basic The question is whether it can be changed in any 
way whatsoever 

“Then he proceeds to say that there can be no question of any change 
m the fundamental principles proposed for the Constituent Assembly in 
Paragraph 15 of the Statement of May 16th and he echoes that the 
Congress is leady to agree that any dispute or interpretation may be 
refeired to the Federal Court But how can he expect an agreement on 
the terms and fundamentals of the Statement of May 16 when one party 
puts one interpretation contrary to the authoritative statement of the 
Mission, dated May 25, and the other party puts a different interpretation, 
which IS more in accord with the Statement of May 26*? But he compla- 
cently goes on to say that any dispute or interpretation may be referred 
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to the Federal Court To begin with, there is no piovision for such a 
dispute being referred zo the Federal Court, and secondly, on the \er> 
threshold the parties fundamentally differ in their interpretations regara- 
mg the basic terms Aie we going to commence the proceedings of the 
Constituent Assembly with litigation and law suits in the Federal Court‘d 
Is this the spirit in which the future constitution can be fiamed affecting 
400 million people of this sub-continent^ 

*Tf the Viceroy’s appeal is really sincere, and if he is in earnest, he 
should translate it into concrete proposals and hy his aeeds and action 
—API 
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FANBIT NEHRU^S BROADCAST (7-9-1916) 

Following IS tlie text of the broadcast — 

Friends and Comrades- — Jai Hind 

Six days ago, my colleagues and I sat on the chairs of high ojBdce 
in the Government of India A new government came into being m this 
ancient land, the Interim or Provisional Government we called it, the 
stepping stone to the full independence of India Many thousands of 
messages of greeting and goodwishes came to us from all parts of the 
world and from every nook and corner of India And yet we asked for 
no celebration of this histoiic evenf and even lestiained our people’s 
enthusiasm For we wanted them to lealise that we were yet on the 
march and the goal had still to be reached There were many difficulties 
and obstacles on the way and our journey’s end might not be so near as 
people thought Any weakness now, any complacency would be fatal to 
our cause 

Our hearts weie heavy also with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta and 
because of the insensate strife of brother against brother The freedom 
we had envisaged and for which we had labouied, through generations 
of toil and suffering, was for all the people of India and not for one 
group or class or the followers of one religion We aimed at a co-operat- 
ive commonwealth in which all would be equal sharers m opportunity and 
in all things that give meaning and value to life Why then this strife'^ 
This fear and suspicion of each others 

I speak to you today not much of high policy or our progiamme foi 
the future — ^that will have to wait a while — ^but to thank you for the 
love and affection which you have sent us in such abundant measure 
That affection and spirit of co-operation aie always welcome but they 
will be needed more than ever in the difficult days ahead of us A mend 
sent me the following message, *May you weather every storm, first pilot 
of the ship of state, bon voyage ’ A cheermg message, but there are many 
storms ahead and our ship of state is old and battered and slow-moving 
and unsuited to this age of swift change, it will have to be scrapped and 
give place to another But, however old the ship and however old the 
pilot, there are so many millions of willing hearts and hands to help, 
that we can brave the high seas and face the futuie with confidence 

That future is already taking shape and India, this old and dear 
land of ours, is finding herself again through travail and suffering She 
is youthful again with the bright eyes of adventure, and with faith in 
herself and her mission For long years she had been narrowly confined 
and had lost heiself m brooding But now she looks out on the wide 
world even though that world may still be full of conflict and thoughts of 
war 

The Interim National Government is part of a laiger scheme which 
includes the Constituent Assembly which will meet soon to give shape to 
the constitution of a free and independent India It is because of this 
expectation of an early realisation of full independence that we have 
entered this Government, and we propose to function so as progressively 
to achieve that independence m action both in our domestic affairs and 
©ur foreign relations ^ 

We shall take full part in international confeiences as a free nation 
with our own policy and not merely a satellite of another nation We 
hope to develop close and direct contacts with othei nations and to co- 
operate with them in the furtherance of world peace and freedom 

We propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power politics 
of groups aligned against one another which have led m the past to woild 
wars and which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale We 
believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of freedom 
anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war 
We are particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen- 
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dent countiies and peoples, and m the lecognition in theory and practice 
of equal opportunities for all races 

We lepudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism, wheiesoeyer and 
m whatever form, it may be practised We seek no Dominion ovei otheis 
and we claim no piivileged position over othei peoples But ve 
do claim equal and honourable tieatment for our people wherever they 
may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination agamst them 

The world, m spite of its rivalries and hatreds and inner conflicts 
moves inevitably towaids closer co-operation and the building up of a 
world commonwealth It is for this one world that free India will work, a 
world in which there is the fiee co-operation of free peoples and no 
class or group exploits another 

In spite of our past history of conflict, we hope that an independent 
India will have friendly and co-operative relations with England and the 
countries of the British Commonwealth But it is well to lemember what 
IS happening in one part of the Commonwealth today In South Africa 
racialism is the state doctrine and oui people aie putting up a heroic 
stiuggle against the tyranny of a racial minority If this racial doctrine 
IS going to be tolerated, it must inevitably lead to vast conflicts and world 
disaster 

We send oui greetings to the people of the United States of America 
to whom destiny has given a majoi role in international affaiis We 
trust that this tremendous responsibility wull be utilised for the further- 
ance of peace and human freedom everywhere To that other great nation 
of the modern world, the Soviet Union, which also carries a vast res- 
ponsibility for shaping world events, we send greetings They are our 
neighbours m Asia and mevitably we shall have to undertake many com- 
mon tasks and have much to do wnth each other 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to us 
than others India is so situated that she is the pivot of Western, 
Southern and South-East Asia In the past her culture flowed to all these 
countries They came to her m many ways Those contacts are being 
renewed and future is bound to see a closer union between India and 
South-East Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran and the Arab 
world on the west To the furtherance of that close association of free 
countries we must devote ourselves India has followed with anxious 
interest the struggle of the Indonesians for freedom and to them we send 
our good wishes 

China, that mighty country, with a mighty past, our neighbour, has 
been our fiiend through the ages and that friendship will endure and 
grow We earnestly hope that her present troubles will end soon and 
a united and democratic Chma will emerge, playing a great part in the 
furtherance of world peace and progress 

I have not said anything about our domestic policies, nor at this stage 
do I wish to do so But that policy will inevitably have to be governed 
by the principles by which we have stood all these years We shall look 
to the common and forgotten man in India and seek to bring him relief 
and raise his standard of living We shall continue our fight against the 
curse of untouchability and other forms of enforced inequality, and shall 
especially try to help those who are economically or otherwise backward 
Today millions lack food and clothing and houses, and many are' on the 
verge of starvation To meet this immediate need is an urgent and 
difldcult task and we hope other countries will help us by sending 
foodgrains 

An equally urgent and vital task for us is to conquer the spirit of 
discord that is abroad m India Out of mutual conflict we shall never 
build the house of Indians freedom of which we have dreamed so long 
All of us m this land have to live and work together, whatever political 
developments might take place Hatred and violence will not alter this 
basic fact, nor will they stop the changes that are taking place m India 
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Tiiere has been much heated argument about sections and gioupmg in 
the Constituent Assembly We aie perfectly prepared to, and have 
accepted, the position of sitting m sections, which will consider the ques- 
tion of formation of groups I should like to make it clear on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself that we do not look upon the Constituent 
Assembly as an arena for conflict or for the foicible imposition of one 
viewpoint over another That would not be the way to build up a con- 
tented and united India We seek agreed and integrated solutions with 
the largest measure of goodwill behind them 

We shall go to the Constituent Assembly with the fired deteimmation 
of finding a common basis for agreement on all controversial issues And 
so, in spite of ail that has happened and the hard woids that have been 
said, we have kept the path of co-operation open, and we invite even those 
who differ from us to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and part- 
ners with us with no binding commitments It may well be that when we 
meet and face common tasks our present difficulties will fade away 

India is on the move and the old order passes Too long have we been 
passive spectators of events, the playthings of others The initiative 
comes to oui people now and we shall make the history of our choice 
Let us all join in this mighty task and make India, the piide of our 
heart, great among nations, foremost in the arts of peace and progress 

The door is open and destiny beckons to all There is no question of 
who wms and who loses, for we have to go forward and together as com- 
rades and either all of us wm or all go down together But there is going 
to be no failure We go forward to success, to independence and to the 
freedom and well-being of the four hundred millions of India — Jai Hind 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
NEHRU’S PRESS CONFERENCE (27-94946) 

“Plans have already been diawn np foi the cieation of an Indian 
Foreign Service to man diplomatic posts in foreign countries as well as 
counriies in the Biitish Empiie » 

Announcing this at a press confeience, today Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu, 
Vice-President of the Interim Government and Member m charge of 
External Affairs, said that India should requne over 300 persons to man 
diplomatic posts, while the numoer or Indian officials possessing the re- 
quisite experience was barely a sixth of that number 

He said that plans for the cieation of this service and for the recruit- 
ment and framing of its membeis would shortly be placed before the 
Cabinet for approval 

Pandit Nehru said that it was pioposed to despatch a goodwill mis~ 
sion to the Middle East and to establish contacts, which would in the 
first instance be informal with countries of both Western and Eastern 
Europe It was also proposed to station an Interim Consul at Bangkok 
and a Vice-Consul at Saigon in the near future 

Pandit Nehru also announced that Government were already consider- 
ing the question of forming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council in 
Baluchistan to assist the administration 

“In the sphere of Foreign Affairs, India wiU follow an independent 
policy, keeping away from the power politics of groups aligned one against 
another, “ said Pandit Nehru He added that India will uphold the prin- 
ciple of freedom for dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimina- 
tion wherever |t may occur She will work with other peace-loving 
nations for international co-operation and goodwill without exploitation 
of one nation by another 

Pandit Nehru continued “It is necessary that, with the attainment of 
her full international status, India should establish contact with all the 
great nations of the world and that her relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries in Asia should become still closer 

“So far her near neighbours are concerned India will watch with close 
interest the development of events in Palestine, Iran, Indonesia, China, 
Siam and Indo-Chma, as well as in the foreign possessions in India itself, 
with every sympathy with the aspiration of the peoples of these lands for 
the attainment of internal peace, freedom (where they lack it) and of 
their due place in the comity of nations 

“With the USA and China, India already has a form of diplomatic 
contact The relations thus already existing will, it is hoped, shortly be 
strengthened by the exchange of representations on an independent 
diplomatic footing 

“The first step necessary for India's separate representation abroad is 
the creation of an Indian Foreign Service to man diplomatic, Consular 

and commercial posts in foreign countries as well as countries m the 

British Empire 

“Plans have already been drawn up for the creation of this service 
but the implementation of these plans must, however, take a little time 
because of the number and complexity of the practical issues involved 
It is a relatively simple matter to reciuit young men to a service, tram 
them and to appoint them to junior posts from which they may gradually 
work their way up, but it is estimated that we shall require over 300 per- 
sons to man posts from the topmost grade down to the lowesi, while 

the number of Indian officials possessing the requisite experience is barely 
a sixth of that number 
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Recruitment will, therefore, have to be spread over persons m se\eial 
different age groups, and the experience and qualifications of each candi- 
date will have to be taken into account not only in judging his suitability 
for the service, but, after selection, in deciding what furthei training, if 
any, he should undergo 

“The period of India’s separate representation abroad must begin 
with the best material available, and care will be taken to ensure that 
persons m all walks of life who possess the requisite qualifications aie 
able to offer themselves for selection The training of the older recruits 
will necessary be brief, because they will be required to take up appoint- 
ments as soon as possible, but, it is intended that new recruits should 
receive instruction m such subjects as economics, world history, interna- 
tional affairs and foreign languages, and to spend a part of then train- 
ing period at a foreign university Other matters of detail, such as 
salaries and allowances, the syllabus of the entrance examination, are 
still under consideration 

At present there are Indian diplomatic officials m the USA and 
China, High Commissioners in Australia and South Africa (the last being 
at present m India), representatives in Burma, Ceylon and Malaya and 
riade Commissioners in several countries With the creation of the new 
service the existing posts will be strengthened and new ones opened It 
will be necessary to woik out a system of priorities, but obviously first 
consideration must be given to countries with which we already have 
contacts and to our neighbours in the East as well as in the West ” 

Dealing with the North-West Frontier policy. Pandit Nehru said 
“Government propose as soon as practicable to examine in consultation 
with all the interests concerned, the problem of the tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier The question is one of All-India importance, for 
the tribes are the guardians of the northern doorway to India and the 
security and well-being of these areas is, therefore, a definite factor m 
the defence of this countiy 

“I should like to make it quite clear that in reviewing the problem 
there is no intention whatever of depiivmg the tribes of their existing 
freedom which they have defended so jealously and valiantly for many 
years, still less to impose any scheme on them against then will It follows 
that Government’s approach to the problem will be essentially a fiiendly 
one seeking co-operation and consultation with the tribes’ ways and 
means of solvmg their economic difficulties, piomotmg their welfare gene- 
rally and bringing them into a happy and mutually beneficial association 
with their neighbours in the settled districts 

“I have said that the question is one of all-India importance So it 
is, but there is a widei aspect to it than this The tribal aieas of the 
North-West Frontier he along an international frontiei’ — ^the frontier 
which divides India from its friendly neighbour, Afghanistan From this 
situation arises an international obligation, for our friends, the Afghans, 
look to us to preserve peace aiid order m the tribal areas in the interests 
of the tranquillity of their own country They may rest assured that in 
seeking a new approach to the problem the fullest regard will be paid 
to our obligations ” 

Pandit Nehru referred to the application of reforms to Baluchistan 
He said “It will fall to the Constituent Assembly m consultation with the 
interests concerned, to decide in what way Baluchistan will enter the new 
Indian body politic and how the Baluchistan of the futuie will be 
administered But m view of the comparative backwardness of political 
development in Baluchistan, Government are already considering the ques- 
tion of forming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council drawn from 
representative institutions and organisations in Baluchistan to assist the 
Agent to the Governor-Genieral This would be a preliminary to the intro- 
duction of a fuller democratic system of administration 

“It is the intention of Government to consult at every stage the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Baluchistan and not to ignore such indi- 
genous institutions as the tribal jirgas It may be necessary in view of 
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local conditions and tlie wishes of the people theie to modify the pattern 
of democaitic institutions which may come into being m the rest of Ind^a " 

Pandit Nehiu continued '‘Towards the United Nations Organization 
India’s attitude is that of whole-hearted co-operation and unreserved ad- 
herance, m both spiiit and letter, to the charter governing it To that 
end, India will participate fully in its various activities and endeavoui to 
play that role in its councils to which hei geographical position, population 
and contribution towards peaceful progress entitle her In particular, the 
Indian Delegation will make it cleai that India stands for the indepen- 
dence of all colonial and dependent peoples and then full right to self- 
determination 

"India’s delegation to the forthcoming Geneial Assembly of the United 
Nations is not yet complete, but invitations to join it have already been 
accepted by Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Nawab Ah Yar Jung, Mr 
Justice Chagla, Mr Frank Anthony, Mr K P S Menon and Mr R M 
Deshmukh Attached to the delegation will be a stiong and representative 
body of Advisers 

"The most important item on the agenda from India’s point of view is 
the case against South Africa It is understood that South Africa will 
contend that the matter is not within the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly as it is essentially one of domestic jurisdiction With tins con- 
tention the Government of India do not agree In their view the treat- 
ment of Indians m South Africa is fundamentally a moral and human issue 
which, in view of the ‘purposes’ and ‘principles’ so clearly stated m the 
Charter of the United Nations, the General Assembly cannot disregard 

"A further important matter will be that of the new International 
Trusteeship system The Indian Delegation will stress the pomt that sove- 
reignty everywhere vests in the people of a country If for any reason 
immediate independence is not feasible, then India would not object to 
the territory being placed undei United Nations trusteeship for a limited 
period The attitude of the delegation will be that all Asians and the 
people of dependent countiies stand together for freedom and for emanci- 
pation from foreign control as this is the only way to bring about world 
peace and progress 

"Another item of importance concerns the Union of South Afiica’s 
wish to absorb the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa This pro- 
position India’s delegation will oppose on a point of principle, the Govern- 
ment of India consider that Annexation of a Mandated Territory would be 
fundamentally opposed to the conception of mandates and trusteeship 
and that soveieignty resides ultimately in the people of a territory, whose 
wishes and interests are paramount The correct course, in their view, 
would be foi S -W Africa to be placed first undei trusteeship of the 
Trusteeship Council and General Assembly of the United Nations and 
then to consider its future 

"Two items on the agenda have to do with the privilege of veto 
enjoyed by the Five Great Powers m the Security Council— or as those 
countries prefer to term it, the "rule of great power unanimity” The 
attitude of the delegation towards this controversial issue will be that, 
although on principle India cannot like such an essentially undemocratic 
provision m the Charter she attaches the greatest importance to the 
continuance of great power unanimity and co-operation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and would do nothing to prejudice that 
position ” 

Speaking on the Pans Peace Conference Pandit Nehru said 

"Progress in the conference now in session in Pans to decide terms 
of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland has been 
regrettably, but perhaps understandably slow India’s delegation has 
wherever possible followed an independent line of fair compromise, and 
has supported those proposals which seemed to offer the solution most 
generally equitable Ttie delegation has throughout borne clearly in mind 
the humanitarian aspect of each problem confronting the conference 
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'Toi two reasons India has refrained fiom piesentmg a formal claim 
for reparations from Italy first, because she has no wish to reduce the 
amount of repaiations available for distribution to countries whose claims 
nias^ be entitled to priority of consideration, and second because she pre- 
fen ed not to add to that heavy burden which Italy must carry up the 
steep hill towards economic recovery The delegation has, however, 
reserved the right to utilize Italian assets m India towards liquidating 
Indian nationals’ claim to compensation foi damage arising out of the 
war, and foi meeting in part certain other claims 

‘Tndia’s concern m the future of the ex-Italian Colonies m Africa has 
been made fully apparent Discussion on this issue ended yesterday, and 
a position in which India will be consulted before any final decision is 
taken, is assured” 

Dealing with India’s existing relations with other countries, Pandit 
Nehru gave the following picture 

East Africa The Immigration Bills intioduced in the legislatuies of 
three of the East African colonies had caused a great deal of apprehen- 
sion, both in India and among Indians in those colonies The delegation 
headed by Raja Sii Maharaj Singh contacted the people there — ^Indians, 
Africans, Europeans and others — and the Government of India were 
awaiting its report 

Ceylon “Unfortunately, there has been, for some time past, a kind 
of impasse with regard to our relations with Ceylon,” said Pandit Nehiu 
“Many things have happened there in recent months or years for the 
matter of that, which have agitated Indian opinion a great deal 

“But we have tried our utmost, and we propose to continue trying, to 
approach the people of Ceylon and the Ceylon Government in a friendly 
manner, because it is inevitable that Ceylon and India must pull together 
in future and we do not want a trace of bad blood between us ” 

Pandit Nehru said that he would make every effort to go to Ceylon, 
but he could not yet say definitely when he would be able to go 

Burma Pandit Nehru welcomed the proposed formation of a new 
Government under Major-General Aung San “We welcome it from many 
points of view, first of all, in the hope that this will lead rapialy to the 
freedom and independence of Burma And, secondlj', we not only hope but 
expect that the relations between oui Government and the new Burmese 
Government will be friendly and cordial ” 

Pandit Nehru expressed gratitude to the new Governor of Burma fox 
the withdrawal of certain trials that were proceeding against Indians 
there 

Malaya Conditions there were none too good The mission sent by 
Government and the Congiess mission had returned after doing very good 
work The Government of India had so far sent Rs 10, €0,000 to give relief 
to indigent Indians 

Haji pilgrimage His Department had provided for 21 ,000 pilgrims from 
India but 4,000 or 5,000 more people were awaiting to go Since he took 
charge, additional efforts had been made to secure shipping and it was 
hoped that one more ship, which could accommodate 1,200 or 1,500 piL 
grims, might be available Some had also been sent by air His Depart- 
ment had appealed to the American authorities to supply shipping, if 
they could, and they had been good enough to say that they would do 
their utmost but he did not know whether they would succeed 

Replying to questions on India’s foreign relations, Pandit Nehru said 
“Obviously, m the future, we have to do two things first, to have a much 
larger number of diplomatic representatives and, secondly, to deal with 
them direct Naturally, often enough, we shall mfoim His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of what we have done, but the point is that diiection and advice 
will go form here and not from the Foreign Office m London We hope 
fairly soon to have regular diplomatic representatives in some countries, 
probably beginning with US and Chma We have at present Agents- 
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General m NanKing and Washington and so ijve have contacts v^mch 
can develop We can give them a higher status and have direct relations 
with these Governments 

We should like the same tj^pe ol relations with Russia but for the 
moment we have none and we have to explore, investigate and then estab- 
lish it after consultation with the Soviet Government We certainly want 
w develop those relations from every point of view, because apart from 
Russia s intrinsic importance m world afiams today, the Soviet Un^on is 
our neighbour, and it is always desirable to have neighbourly relations 
With neighbours ” & 

Asked what the status of our representatives would be in Nanking 
and Washington, Pandit Nehru said that the designation had not been 
finally settled, but it might very well be Ambassador 

The Government of India would informally contact the various coun- 
tries of Europe, including, of course, France, ana find out exactly what 
kind of representatives they would like to exchange with us This aoplied 
also to Russia and the various countries of Asia Government intended ro 
send a goodwill mission to the Middle Eastern countries — ^Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, not with a view to conveying any special political message but a 
message of goodwill and friendliness and our desire to have closer relations, 
diplomatic, cultural, etc 

“We hope we shall be able to get Maulana Aoul Kalam Azad to lead 
it,’’ he said The personnel of the mission to Euiope had not yet been 
chosen, but it was hoped that one of the persons who would help us in 
this matter would be Mr Krishna Menon (President of the India League, 
London) He did not know whether Mr Menon would go to Russia That 
would depend upon arrangements to be made later 

Asked whethei the Government of India intended sending ovher 
Indian women to international conferences as they weie sending Mrs 
Pandit to the UNO General Assembly, Pandit Nehru said ‘We will be 
very glad to send them not only to these international conferences but 
to appoint them permanently as Ministers and Ambassadors ” 

Referring to the High Commissioner’s Office in London, Pandit Nehru 
said that so far it had hardly dealt with political matters It was mainly 
concerned with pay, pensions and some other odd jobs bat obviously, m 
the changed circumstances, this office, by whatever name it was called, 
was likely to be much more important than it had been m the past 

Asked whether he foresaw any contingency in which India’s policy 
would be directly opposed to that of Great Britain m international con- 
ferences, Pandit Nehru said ‘Even m tne past, to some extent India has 
voted against a British proposal That has happened and it is quite 
conceivable that many such occasions may arise Naturally, India, in 
any international conference or elsewhere, goes there not to quarrel 
with people but to get things done, as far as possible, in her own way 
It is not always possible to get one’s way in these international confer- 
ences and, as you see, there are all manner of groupings and pulls in 
different directions and an issue which seems quite simple is not simple 
because the background is very difficult, but occasions may arise when 
India may be opposed to the foreign policy of any country, including 
England 

Pandit Nehru explained that if the new Government had wanted to 
change the personnel of the delegation to the Paris Conference it could 
certainly have done so, bat, tnmgs being what they were at the confer- 
ence, they did not think it worth while in the last stages to make any 
changes “But whoever the delegates or representatives are and what- 
ever their previous backgrounds may be, obviously they have to carry 
out instructions sent fioni here Maybe, m some matters they have no 
msti notions, because amendments come up suddenly and in large num- 
beis, and it is not easy to keep pace with them Then they have Jo 
exercise their discretion within the larger instructions sent to them 
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Pandit Nehru said that the term of office of those who represented 
India in various countiies had expired or was on the point of expiring 
and the question of fresh appomtments was before Government 

He replied m the affirmative to a question whether the status of dip- 
lomatic lepresentatives would be reciprocal If we sent an Ambassador 
to Washington or Nanking, they would also send an Ambassador to New 
Delhi The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs had informally indi*^ 
cated to the Government of India that the Australian Government would 
be happy to laise the status of the Australian High Commissioner here 
to that of Minister Natuially, that meant that our lepresentative in 
Australia would also become a Minister 

Asked whethei we would function at international conferences as one 
bloc with the Commonwealth countries Pandit Nehiu said ''We aie 
going to function just as a bloc in the sense that we must follow which- 
evei way the bloc goes We shall confer with them We shall try to get 
them round to our viewpoint When we do not succeed, we shall differ 
and go oui way’' 

In the past, said Pandit Nehru, the Indian delegates had functioned 
very much like a kind of camp followers of the Biitish delegation About 
15 to 20 years ago, they weie practically appointed by the Secretary of 
State in consultation with the Government of India or vice verso That 
practice had been giadually fading off although it did exist He believ- 
ed that it was growing more common at these conferences for the Indian 
delegates to confer occasionally with representatives from Asian coun- 
tries, because they felt that Asia had ceitain interests which they should 
protect, all together Normally speaking, Asia’s representation of inter- 
national conferences, bodies and commissions was very poor compared 
to Europe’s Whenever such a matter arose, which was an Asian question, 
they all held together, may^be with other countries like Egypt 

Pandit Nehru said it was a very well known fact that Indians were 
hundred per cent, in sympathy with the Indonesian Republic “We want 
them to wm through and establish their freedom in Indonesia, and we 
should like to help and support them m every way m their task We 
have not recognised the Indonesian Republic in the formal sense that 
nations recognise other nations, but in practice we i ecognise it ” 

It was conceivable, said Pandit Nehru, that our views m regard to 
this matter or in regard to Iran were not exactly the same as the British 
Government’s “Our inteiests may not be the same We have no interest 
m policing other countries' affairs 

“The British Empire, being a very spread-out organism, obviously has 
all manner of interest with which we may not be concerned In fact we 
might be apprehensive of being dragged into other people’s quarrels We 
do not want that to happen All these matters are m a transitional 
stage What we aie aiming at is quite clear, what we can or we may 
do tomorrow is not quite so clear ” 

Asked as to what extent his department would be in a position to 
work towards the withdrawal of British tioops from countries to which 
the British had sent them, Pandit Nehru said “We are entirely opposed 
to policing other countries, and more especially opposed to the use of 
any Indian resources, men or money, in opposition to the national move- 
ment in any other country We should like to have all our Indian troops 
back m India, wherever they may be We have been assured that this 
process is going on It seems to ns that it has taken longer than it need 
have done, but the principle is admitted thar, they must come back For 
instance, from Indonesia many have come back A fair number still 
remains there, but we are told that all of them will be back by the end of 
November “Apart from the question of shipping whenever the question 
of troops comes m, one has to deal with complicated and rather static 
organisms like War Offices ” 

In passing, Pandit Nehru mentioned that the militaiy authorities m 
Java did not give pioper facilities foi the transport of Indonesian ricc 
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allocated to India “We have taken up a very strong line in regard to 
that matter/' he said 

“The kernel of our policy,” said Pandit Nehru, “is the ending of colo- 
nialism all over Asia, or foi that matter, in Africa and elsewhere, and racial 
equality, or I should say, equality of opportunity for all races, no legal 
bar, etc and the end of domination or exploitation of one nation by 
another 

Replying to another question, Pandit Nehru said that ultimately 
India s representative m London, whether he was called Ambassador or 
by wha’^er designation, would deal with India's relations with England 
direct The India Office was bound to be liquidated anyhow Exactly 
when it would be liquidated, he could not say 

India would follow a very friendly policy towards Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, said Pandit Nehru In reply to a further question about Nepal, 
he said “Nepal is an independent country so far as we are concerned If, 
m future, Nepal chooses to have some kind of closer union with India, 
we shall welcome it” 

Questioned whether the appomtment of a Minister or Ambassador 
to China or the USA would take place in the near future. Pandit Nehru 
said “I should say it might well take place within thehiext two or three 
months or sooner ” 

Referring to the Noith-West Frontier tribal question, Pandit Nehru 
said he believed that the North-West Frontier Province Ministry did not 
know anything about the recent bombing operations till about the end of 
August When he took charge, on September 2, in effect largely the ope- 
rations had more or less concluded For the first three or four days, till 
September 6 or so, he did not know anything about them “When I 
heard of this bombing, I was teinbly worried because it was an urgent 
and vital matter, but as that ended, we got some leisure to think about 
it and we are thinking about it and, I hope, maybe early next month, to 
pay short visit to these tribal areas myself to meet the people chiefij^ 
concerned, that is the Governor, the tribal people, the Frontier Govern- 
ment, and then come back here and, in consultation with others, to lay 
down some general lines of policy which could be discussed by the 
Cabinet ” 

Pandit Nehru added “We shall seek the good offices of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan and, in fact, I hope to have him with me ” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the positive policy they had to pur- 
sue m the tribal areas would also depend on certain external factors like 
Afghanistan The matter was very complicated On the one hand, the 
people of the Frontier, for various reasons, economic or other, sometimes 
indulged in raids, kidnapping and killing people and this kind of thing 
could not be tolerated “On the other hand, our approach to the ques- 
tion ought to be as friendly as possible but also as firm as possible ” 

The fundamental thing was that we could not possibly go on just 
in the way we had been gomg on Behind all this probably was the 
economic background If mineral resources were available m the tribal 
areas~ 4 he did not yet know whether they existed— we might develop 
them We might develop hospitals, schools and the rest He thought 
that the spending of a large amount of money, as done m the past as 
some kind of bribe or hush money, was not a good way of producing a 
right psychology in a people That money, he would still like to go to 
those frontier areas as without it there might be a crisis, but he would 
like it to go in for constructive efforts which would raise their standards 
and give them new employment 

Referring to the Advisory Council suggested for Baluchistan, preli- 
minary to the introduction of a fuller democratic system of administra- 
tion, Pandit Nehru said he did not know Baluchistan sufficiently, but the 
three organisations he had heard and, therefore, suggested were the 
Anjuman-e-Watan, the Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema This 
course was suggested in view of the fact that it would have taken six oi 
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eight months to prepare electoral rolls ''Constitutionally, it ij^ill be an 
aci¥isoiy body, but, m practice, we hope it will be much more We can- 
not suddenly change the constitution'*, he said 

Referring to the pioposed Indian delegation to UNO, Pandit Nehru 
said that ongmaliy Government had invited Syed Raza All and Pandit 
Hiidaya Nath Kunzru Neither of them was able to accept Later, Mi 
Neogy was invited and he accepted, but he had later informed the dele- 
gation that he v/ould be unable to go owing to more or less domestic 
reasons "We have to send a maximum of five delegates and a lains^ 
large number of ojBEiceis, some of whom may be alternate delegates So 
in effect, we have to find possibly one more peison as a delegate We 
have got two or three persons in view " 

As regards foreign possessions in India, Pandit Nehru drew attention 
to the declaration by the Governor of French India, that he would abide 
b}' the decision of the inhabitants of French India about their future, 
and said, "There is no difficulty about French India as far as I can see 
There is at present a difficulty about Portuguese India, which, I regret 
to say, IS in a deplorable condition at the present moment and for some 
time past now Obviously, this state of affairs cannot continue long in 
Goa It IS bad for Goa and bad for the people around Goa, but for the 
moment I am not aware of any governmental action about to be taken, 
because obviously, although it is a small bit of India, it raises interna- 
tional issues If an international issue comes in our way, we will have 
to deal with it, but for the moment we have so many big problems to 
deal with, that an issue which might resolve by itself need not be raised 
by us, as Government A P I 
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THE MUSLIM LEAGUE JOINS THE INTERIM 

GOVERNMENT (1540-1946) 

The Muslim League has decided to joui the Intel im Government it is 
officially announced today, and His Majesty the King I' as been pleased to 
appoint the following to the membeis of the Inteiiri Government — 

Mr Liaquat All Khan, 

Mr I I Chundiigar, 

Mr Abdui Rab Nishtai, 

Ml Ghaznafar Aii Khan, 

Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal 

In order to make it possible to refoim the Cabinet the following 
membeis have tendeied then lesignations — 

Ml Sarat Chandra Bose, 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

Syed All Zaheer 

The members of the present Cabinet who will contiune to seive are 
the following Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Di 
Rajendia Prasad, Mi Asaf All, Mr C Rajagopalachari, Dr John Matthai, 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Mr Jagjivan Ram and Mr C H Bhabha 

The distribution of portfolios will be settled early next week and the 
new members will then be swoin m Meanwhile H E the ViceiO> ha* 
asked the resigning members to continue in charge of their portfolios 
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MB JINNAH ON CONGBESS-LEAGUE NEGOTIATIONS 
COREESPONDENCE RELEASED (16-10-1946) 

Mr M A Jinnali, Piesident of the All-India Muslim League, has issu- 
ed the following statement to the press ‘'There has been considerable 
speculation indulged in by the press, and varying incorrect accounts are 
being given, about the negotiations between the Congress and the Muslim 
League and with regard to the termination of those discussions 

‘Tt was, therefore, agreed between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and me 
that, m order to put the tiue facts before the public, the conespondence 
that has passed between us should be released and, accordingly, I am 
doing so ” 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO MR M A JINNAH 

DATED 6-10-1946 

‘T have consulted some of my colleagues about the matters discussed 
by us yesterday and ovei the possibility of a rapprochement between the 
Muslim League and the Congress We are all agreed that nothing could 
be happier and better for the country than that these two organisations 
should meet again as before as friends, having no mental reseivations 
and bent on resolving all then differences by mutual consultation and 
never desiring oi allowing the intervention of the British Government 
through the Viceioy or others or of any other foreign Powei We would, 
therefore, welcome the decision of the League to join the Interim Gov- 
ernment for It to work as a united team on behalf of India as a whole 

‘‘The points put forward by you in our conversation yesteiday were 

(1) the formula suggested to you by Gandhiji, 

(2) the League not being responsible for the members at present 
representing the Scheduled Castes and the Minorities, 

(S) what should be done in case any vacancy should arise among 
the members repiesentmg the Minorities other than the Scheduled Castes 

(4) the procedure to be adopted over what may be called major 
communal issues, and 

(5) alternating Vice-Presidentship 

“Regarding No 1, we feel that the formula is not happily worded 
We do not question the purpose underlying it We are wiUing, as a result 
of the elections, to accept the Muslim League as the authoritative repre- 
sentative organisation of an overwhelming majoirty of the Muslims of 
India and that as such and in accordance with democratic principles 
they have today the unquestionable right to represent the Muslims of 
India, provided that for identical reasons the League recognises the Con- 
gress as the authoritative organisation repersentmg all non-Muslims and 
such Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress The Con- 
gress cannot agree to any restriction or limitations to be put upon it in 
choosing such representatives as they think proper from amongst the 
members of the Congress We would suggest, therefore, that no formula 
IS necessary and each oiganisation may stand on its merits 

“Regarding No 2, I am to say that the question of the League being 
responsible does not arise and, as you do not laise any objections to the 
present constitution of the Government in this respect, there is no ques- 
tion to be solved 

“Regardmg No 3, I am to sav that if any such vacancy arises, the 
whole Cabinet will considei what should be done to replace the vacancy 
and advise the Viceroy accordingly There can be no question of right 
In the matter of consultation with the League in regard to the repre- 
sentation of these minorities 

“Regarding No 4, your suggestion about the Federal Court is not 
feasible Matters coming before the Cabinet cannot be made subject- 
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matter of references to a Court We should thrash out all such matters 
amongst ourselves and bring up agreed proposals before the Cabinet In 
the evpnt of failure to reach an agreed decision, we should seek the 
method of arbitration of our own choice We hope, however, that we will 
act with such mutual trust, forbeaiance and fiiendliness that theie will 
be no occasion to go to such arbitration 

‘‘Regarding No 5, it is out of the question to have any rotation in the 
vice-presidentship We have no objection if you desire to have additional 
Vice-Chairman for the Co-ordmation Committee of the Cabinet, who can 
also preside at such committee meetings from time to time 

‘T am hoping that if your committee finally decide upon the League 
joining the National Cabinet, they will also decide simultaneously to jom 
the Constituent Assembly or recommend to your Council to this effect 

‘T need hardly mention that when an agreement has been leached 
by us, it can only be carried by mutual agreement and not otherwise 

LETTER FROM MR M A JINNAH TO FANBIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DATED 7-10-1946 

‘T am in receipt of youi letter of Octobei 6, 1946, and I thank you 
for it, I appreciate and recipiocate your sentiments expressed in Para- 
graph 1 of your letter 

“With regard to the second paiagraph, of youi letter, point No 1, the 
formula, it was accepted by Mr Gandhi and me and the meeting between 
us was arranged on that basis in order to negotiate and settle a few 
other points remaining foi the purpose of leconstitutmg the Interim 
Government The formula runs as follows 

‘The Congress does not challenge and accepts that the Muslim Lea- 
gue now is the authoritative representative of an overwhelmmg majority 
of the Muslims in India As such and in accordance with democratic 
prmcinles they alone have today an unquestionable light to represent the 
Muslims of India But the Congress cannot agree that any restriction or 
limitation should be put upon the Congress to choose such representatives 
as they think proper from amongst the members of the Congress as then 
repiesentatives ’ 

“And now, in your letter under reply, not only you have made changes 
in it but you consider no formula is necessary* I regret I cannot agree to 
any change in the language or otherwise, as it was the agreed basis of our 
discussion on other points, nor can I agree with you that no formula is 
necessary It was signed by Mr Gandhi and accepted by me 

“As the whole basis of our talk on other matters was the formula 
agreed to by Mr Gandhi, I don’t think we can make any further pi ogress 
unless it IS accepted by you as a basis upon which we can proceed to 
discuss other points we have already discussed orally m the course of 
our conversations and now I am enclosing herewith a copy of the various 
points put by me before you in writing 

“Even the four points, excluding point No 1 regarding the formula 
which I have already dealt with above, you don’t agree with any one of 
them I am still willing, on the basis of the formula being accepted by 
you, to further discuss the various points with a view to settling them in 
the spirit of the sentiments expressed by you in Paragraph I I am an:p- 
ous that we should come to our own settlement without undue delay ’ 

(1) The total number of the members of the Executive Council to 
be 14 

(2) Six nominees of the Congress will include one Scheduled C^te 
representative, but it must not be taken that the Mushm League has 
agreed to, or approves of, the selection of the Scheduled Castes r^re- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibility in that behalf being with the Gov- 
ernor-General and Viceroy 

(3) That the Congress should not include in the remaining five 
members of their quota a Muslim of their choice 
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(4) Safeguaid That theie should be a convention that on major 
communal issues, if the majoiity of Hindu oi Muslim members of the Exe- 
cutive Council are opposed, then no decision should be taken 

(5) Alternative or rotational Vice-President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the majoi communities as it was adopted m the UNO 
Conference 

(6) The Muslim League was not consulted m the selection of the 
three minority repiesentatives, that is Sikh, Indian Chiistian and Parsi 
And it should not be taken that the Muslim League appioves of the selec- 
tion that has been made But in futuie, m the event of theie being a 
vacancy owing to death, resignation or otherwise, lepiesentatives of these 
minorities should be chosen m consultation with the two majoi parties 
— the Muslim League and the Congress 

(7) Portfolios The most important poitfolios should be equally dis- 
tributed between the two majoi parties — ^the Muslim League and the 
Congress 

(8) That the above ariangement should not be changed or modified 
unless both the majoi parties — the Muslim League and the Congress — 
agiee 

(9) The question of the settlement of the long-teim plan should 
stand ovei until a bettei and more conducive atmosphere is created and 
an agreement has been reached on the points stated above and after the 
Interim Government has been re-formed and finally set up ” 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL, NEHRU TO MR JINNAH, 

DATED 8-10-1946 

‘T leceived youi letter of October 7 as I was going to Baroda House 
to meet you there last evening I hurriedly glanced through it and vas 
perturbed by it as it seemea to me to be at variance with the spirit of 
our talk the previous day Subsequently we discussed various points and 
unfortunately could not convince each other 

*‘On my return I read through your letter more carefully and con- 
sulted my colleagues They were also disturbed not only by tne letter 
but also by the list of points attached to it This list had not been seen 
or consideied by us previously It had little lelevance aftei our talk 

“We have again given earnest consideiation to the whole matter and 
we feel that we cannot state our position more cleaily than I did m my 
letter to you of October 6, except for some variations which I shall indi- 
cate below I shall, therefore, refer to you to that letter of mine which 
represents our general and specific viewpoints 

“As I have told you, my colleagues and I did not accept the formula 
agreed to by Gandhiji and you The meeting between you and me was 
not arranged, so far as I was aware, on the agreed basis of that formula 
We knew of it and were piepared to agree to the substance of that foi- 
mula as stated to you in my letter of Octobei 6 That formula contained 
a further paragiaph which you have not quoted in your letter 

“It is undei stood that all the ministers of the Intel im Government will 
work as a team for the good of the whole of India and will never invoke 
the mteivention of the Governor-General m any case ’ 

“While we still think that the formula is not happily worded, we aie 
prepared, for the sake of the settlement we so earnestly desire, to accept 
the whole of it, including the pai^agraph left out m youi letter 

“In that case you will agree, I hope, that we should make our further 
position quite clear It is clearly understood, of course, that the Congress 
has the right to appoint a Muslim out of its quota Further, as I have 
stated in my previous lettei, the Congress position m legard 1o the 
Nationalist Muslims and the smallei minorities should not be challenged 
by you 

“In regard to points numbered two, three and four in my letter oi 
October 6, I have stated our position and have nothing further to add 
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further^ Ftrust^that unable to go 

lurtner j. trust tnat you will appreciate the position 

“Regarding No 5 (the question of the Vice-President) vou made a 

Leader of the ^use 

(the Central Assembly) should not be the same person In the nresent 
circumstances this means that the Leader of the House should be a 
Muslim League member of the Cabmet We shall agree to this 

=11 tills letter to you after full and careful consideration of 

tne ipues involved and after consulting such of my colleagues as are 
cairymg on an argument that I have written 
li^i 1° indicate to you oui earnest desire to come to an agreement 

We have cnscussed these matters sufficiently and the time has come for us 
to decide finally” 

LETTER FROM MR M A JINNAH TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 

DATED 13-10-1946 

1 ij. ^°iii tetter dated October 8 1946, yesterday m reply to my 

letter of October 7, 1946 


“I regret that you and your colleagues do not accept the formula 
agreed to by Mr Gandhi and me Mr Gandhi and I had also agreed that 
basis you and I should meet in order to negotiate and settle a few 
other points that remained tor the purpose of reconstituting the Interim 
Government Accordingly, arrangements were made for our meeting on 
October 5 


“I am surprised to gather from youi letter, when you say that the 
meeting was not arranged, so far as you were aware, on the agreed basis 
of that formula The only formula agreed upon between Mr Gandhi 
and me was that which was mentioned m my letter of October 7, 1946 I 
had not mentioned m my letter what is referred to by you as Paragarph 2 
as that was one of the points among others to be further examined and 
discussed by you and me This arrangement was actually put on record 
“At our first meeting on October 5, we discussed all the pomts and 
you informed me that you will let me know the time that will suit you 
to meet me the next day, but, instead of that, I received your letter of 
October 6, 1946 In this letter you yourself referred to the formula as one 
mentioned m my letter of October 7, and expressed your view that the 
formula was not happily worded and suggested a modification by inserting 
a proviso as follows — 


‘Provided that for identical reasons the League recognizes the Congress; 
as the authoritative organisation lepresentmg all non-Muslims and such 
Muslims as have thrown m their lot with the Congress ’ 
or else, if that was not agreed to, you suggested no formula was necessary 
There is no reference in your letter to what you describe as Paragraph 
2 as part of the agreed formula and you yourself dealt with that point 
quite separately in the opening paragraph of your letter which runs as 
follows — 


‘We are all agreed that nothing would be happier and better for the 
country than that these two organisations should meet again as before 
as friends, having no mental reservations, by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allowing the intervention of the British Government 
through the Viceroy or others or of any other foreign power ’ 

“That, in substance, was the idea of Paragraph 2, mentioned by 
you, which among other matters was to be examined and discuped I 
also referred to this matter in my reply stating that I appreciated and. 
reciprocated the sentiments expressed in Paragraph 1 of your letter ot 


October 6, 1946 

“I fail to understand why you and your colleagues slmuld 
disturbed not only by my letter of October 7, but also by the 
attached to it Ihere was nothing new m that list of points which we 
had not discussed the first day, as it is clear your letter of October 

6, wherein you yourself have dealt with every one of the points mention- 
ed in the list that I sent you Let me take one by one the points m tha 
list sent to you in wilting — 
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(1) Total number of 14 That was not in dispute 

(2) The Scheduled Castes Repiesentative That the League must 
not be taken to have agreed or approved of the selection, which is 
referred to in paragraph 2 of your letter 

(3) Nomination of Muslim in Congress quota The matter was dis- 
cussed 

(4) Safeguard That was discussed as is clear form point four in your 
letter 

(5) Alternative or rotational Vice President This was discussed and 
IS referred to as point No 5 in your letter 

(6) Vacancies occurring in the seats allotted to minority represent- 
atives This matter was discussed and is referred to by you in your 
letter point No 3 

(7) Portfolios The matter was discussed 

(8) No change in the arrangements agreed to without the consent 
of both the major parties This was discussed and is referred to m the last 
paragraph of your letter 

(9) The long-term questions This was discussed and is mentioned 
in your letter m the last but one paragraph 

''All these points were discussed as is celar from what I have pointed 
out above and the list was sent to you merely as a matter of convenience 
and preciseness 

"You state m your letter under reply that your position is the same 
with regard to the various matters that were discussed between us as is 
mentioned in your letter of October 6 except for some variations which 
you have indicated in your letter 

"The following are the variations and my reaction to them 

(1) That you would accept the formula provided Paragraph 2 is in- 
cluded in the formula and is made a part of it — ^This constitutes a fun- 
damental departure from the original formula upon the basis of which 
I had agreed to have discussions with you I cannot agree to this 
variation 

(2) Provided that the Muslim League does not challenge that the 
'Congress represents the minorities and the 'Nationalist Muslims as indi- 
tcated in terms of your previous letter of Octobei 6 and referred to in 
your letter under reply— ^This again is a serious departure fiom the 
agreed formula Bet^ides, this is a matter for the Minorities concerned 

"I note what you say with regard to points two, three and four of 
your letter of October 6, that is, Scheduled Castes representative and 
other Minorities, the position about the vacancies occurring in future and 
the procedure to be adopted with regard to major communal issues Even 
with regard to these points there is no agreement between us"' 

"With regard to point No 5 about Vice-Presidentship, I note what 
you say 

‘Since you have stated your position after full and careful consider- 
ation of all the issues involved and after consultation with your colleagues 
1 presume that it follows that this is your final stand I deeply regret that 
we have failed to come to an honourable agreement of our own, satisfac- 
.tory to both the parties ’’ 

LETTER FROM PANBIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO MR M A JINNAH, 

BATED 13-10-46 

"I thank you for your letter of October 12 In this letter there are a 
number of mis-statements What you have said does not fit m with my 
recollection of our conversations or what has taken place during the 
past few days I need not, however, go into this matter now as I have 
been informed by the Viceroy that the Muslim League have agreed to 
nominate five persons on their behalf as members of the Interim Gov- 
ernment 
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LORD WAVELL’S REPLY TO MR JINNAH (28-10-1946) 

following letters exchanged between the Muslim League President, 
Mr M A Jinnah, and the Viceroy during the recent negotiations ha¥e 
been released to the press by Mr Jinnah 


Letter from Mr Jmnah to the 
Viceroy dated October 3 

“Dear Lord Wavell — At the end 
of our last interview on October 
2, 1946, it was agreed that I should 
finally put before you the various 
proposals that emerged out of our 
discussions, for your consideration 
and reply Accordmgly, I am en- 
closing herewith the various pro- 
posals that have been formulated 
by me 


Mr Jmnah’s Points — 

1 The total number of the 
members of the Executive Council 
to be 14 

2 Six nominees of the Congress 
will include one Scheduled Castes 
representative, but it must not be 
taken that the Muslim League has 
agreed to or approves of, the selec- 
tion of the Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity in that behalf being with the 
Governor-Geneial and the Viceroy 


3 That the Congress should not 
include in the remaining five mem- 
bers of their quota a Muslim of 
their choice 


4 Safeguard That there should 
be a convention that on major 
communal issues, if the majority of 
Hindu or Muslim members of the 
Executive Council are opposed, then 
no decision should be taken 


Letter from H E the Viceroy to 
Mr Jinnah dated October 4 


Deal Ml Jinnah,— Thank you for 
your letter dated yesterday My re- 
plies to your nme points are as 
follows 


Viceroy’s Replies — 


This agreed 


I note what you say and accept 
that the responsibility is mine 


I am unable to agree to this Each 
party must be equally free to no- 
minate its own representatives 


In a coalition Government it is 
impossible to decide major matters 
of policy when one of the mam 
parties to the coalition is strongly 
against a course of action propos- 
ed My present colleagues and I 
are agreed that it would be fatal 
to allow major communal issues to 
be decided by vote in the Gabmet 
The efficiency and prestige of the 
Interim Government will depend 
on ensuring that differences are 
resolved in advance of Cabmet 
meetings by friendly discussions A 
coalition Government either works 
by a process of mutual adjustments 
or does not work at all 
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5 Alternative or rotational Vice- 
President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the major com- 
munities as it was adopted m the 
UNO Conference 


o The Muslim League was not 
consulted in the selection of the 
three minoiity lepresentatives, that 
IS Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi, 
and it should not be taken that the 
Muslim League approves of the se- 
lection that has been made But 
in future, in the event of there be- 
ing a vacancy owing to death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, representatives 
of these minorities should be chos- 
en in consultation with the two 
major parties — ^The Muslim League 
and the Congress 


7 Portfolios — ^The most import- 
ant portfolios should be equally 
distributed between the two major 
parties — the Muslim League and 
the Congress 


8 That the above arrangement 
should not be changed or modified 
unless both the major parties— the 
Muslim League and the Congress — 
agree 

9 The question of the settle- 
ment of the long-term plan should 
stand over until a better and more 
conducive atmosphere is created 
and an agreement has been reached 
on the points stated after the In- 
terim Government has been re- 
formed and finally set up 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) M A Jmnah’' 


The arrangement of alternative 
or rotational Vice-Presidents would 
present pradtical difficulty and I 
do not consider it feasible I will, 
however, arrange to nominate a 
Muslim League member to presiae 
over the Cabinet m the event of 
the Governor-General and the Vice- 
President being absent 

I will also nominate a Muslim 
League member as Vice-Chairman 
of the Co-ordination Committee of 
the Cabinet, which is a most im- 
portant post I am chairman of 
this Committee and in the past 
have presided almost invariably, 
but I shall probably do so only on 
special occasions in future 


I accept that both major parties 
would be consulted before filling a 
vacancy m any of these three seats 


In the present conditions all the 
portfolios m the Cabinet are of 
great importance and it is a mat- 
ter of opinion which are the most 
important The minority repie- 
sentatives cannot be excluded fiom 
a share of the major portfolios and 
it would also be suitable to conti- 
nue Mr Jagjivan Ram m the Labour 
portfolio But subject to this, there 
can be equal distribution of the 
most important portfolios between 
the Congress and the Muslim 
League Details would be a matter 
for negotiation 


I agree 


Smce the basis for participation 
m the Cabinet is of course accept- 
ance of the statement of May 16, I 
assume that the League Council 
will meet at a very early date to 
reconsider its Bombay resolution 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL 
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I.ETTEE FROM H E THE YICEEOY TO BfE JINNAH, BATEB 12-10-46 

Jinnah, — confiim what I told you this evening, that the 
Muslim League are at liberty to nominate any one they wish for their 
own quota of seats in the Cabinet, though any person proposed must, 
of course, be accepted by me and by His Majesty before being appointed 

My intention is to discuss portfolios when ail the names have been 
received, both from the Muslim League and the Congress 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL*' 

LETTEE FEOM ME JINNAH TO THE YICEEOY, BATED 13-10-1946 

“Dear Lord Wavell, — The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League have considered the whole matter fuUy and I am now authorised 
to state that they do not approve of the basis and scheme of setting up 
the Interim Government which has been decided by you, presumably 
with the authority of His Majesty's Government 

“Therefore, the Committee do not, and cannot agree with your deci- 
sion already taken, nor with the arrangements you have already made 

“We consider and maintain that the imposition of this decision is 
cont’^ary to the declaration of August 8, but since, according to your 
decision we have a right to nominate five members of the Executive 
Council on behalf of the Muslim League, my committee, have, for various 
reasons, come to the conclusion that m the interests of Mussalmans and 
other communities it will be fatal to leave the entire field of administra- 
tion of the Central Government m the hands of the Congress Besides 
you may be forced to have in your Interim Government Muslims who 
would not command the respect and confidence of Muslim India which 
would lead to very serious consequences, and, lastly, foi other very weighty 
grounds and reasons, which are obvious and need not be mentioned, we 
have decided to nominate five on behalf of the Muslim League in terms 
of your broadcast dated August 24, 1946 and your two letters to me dated 
October 4 and 12 respectively, embodying clarifications and assurances 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd ) M A JINNAH ” 

LETTEE FEOM THE YICEEOY TO ME JINNAH, BATEB 13-10-1946 

“Dear Mr Jinnah, — Thank you for your letter of today's date I 
am glad to know that the Muslim League has decided to join the Interim 
Government Will you please let me have the names of the five repre- 
sentatives, as they have to be submitted to His Majesty for approval, and 
I should like to re-form the Government as soon as possible 

“You promised yesterday that you would let me have the names 
today 

Yours smqerely, 
(Sd) WAYELL” 

LETTEE FEOM ME JINNAH TO THE YICEEOY, BATEB 14-10-1946 

“Dear Lord Wavell— I thank you for your letter of October 13 

“I am now sending you names of five nominees on behalf of the 
Muslim League as arranged m our mterview of yesterday 

(1) » Mr laaquat All Khan, Honorary Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League, M L A (Central) 

(2) Mr I I Chundrigar, ML A, (Bombay), Leader, Muslim League 
Party in the Bombay Legislative Assembly and President of the Bombay 
Provincial Muslim League 

(3) Mr Abdur Rab Nishtar, Advocate (NWFP;, member, Worlnng 
Committee, All-India Muslim League Committee of Action and Council 
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VEr Ghaznafai All Khan, ML A (Punjab), member, Ail-India 
iCague Council, Provincial Muslim League and member of the 
uslim League Working Committee 

Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal, Advocate (Bengal), at present Mim- 
le Bengal Government 


y-ours sincerely, 
(Sd) M A JINNAH^" 

I FROM THE VICEROY TO MR JINNAH, DATED 27-10-1946 

Mr Jinnah — The portfolios that I can offer the Muslim League 
terim Government are the following Fmance, Commerce, Posts 
Health and Legislative 

ould be grateful if you would let me know how you would pro- 
these portfolios should be distributed among the Muslim League 
atives m the Cabinet 

ould like to get an announcement out tonight, and to swear in 
members whom I shall warmly welcome tomorrow 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) WAVELL*' 

I FROM MR JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 27-10-1946 
Lord Wavell — I am in receipt of your letter of October 25, 
5-30 pm communicating your decision regarding portfolios 

a sorry I cannot say that it is an equitable distribution, but we 
ussed all the pros and cons, and as you have taken youi final 
I need not go into the matter further 

a sending you below the names of the nominees of the Muslim 
bowing how these portfolios should be distributed amongst them 

'•Inance—Mr Liaquat Ah Khan, 
iommerce — ^Mr I I Chundrigar, 

^osts and Air — Mr A R Nishtai, 
lealth — Mr Ghaznafar All Khan, and 
jegislative-~Mr Jogendra Nath Mandal 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd ) M A JINNAH 
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THE INTERIM GOVERNMENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL 

POSITION (5-11-1946) 

[LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE’S STATEMENT] 


Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, stated in the 
House of Lords today that nothing which had passed in the correspond, 
ence between the Viceroy and the Indian party leaders involved any de- 
parture from, the previous intentions of the British Government as to the 
constitutional position of the Interim Government 


^ X X declining to publish a White Paper setting out the 

details of the correspondence which preceded the formation of the In- 
terim Government 


The Secretary of State added that the Viceroy had concurred in this 

The matter had been raised by the Marquis of Salisbury (Con ) who 
asked the Government how soon further papers would be laid on the 
table as to the events in India since last presented in July He asked 
that the papers should deal with the following pomts (1) the corres- 
pondence and the negotiations leadmg up to the formation of the Interim 
Government and, in particulai, what guarantees had been given by Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru for the protection of minoiities and (2) further 
setting out what had been the nature and extent of the recent riots m 
India, and (3) how far British troops had been used to mtervene, and 
whether that had been done on the direct authority of the Viceroy 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence leplied 

''The negotiations which have led to the setting up of the present 
Interim Government in India necessarily involved a large number of 
interviews between the Viceroy and the leadeis of the two ma 3 or parties. 
These interviews were mteispersed with correspondence There were also 
correspondence and discussions between party leaders themselves The 
negotiations were of a confidential character, and agreed records of the 
interviews do not exist The correspondence alone would not give a 
complete picture of the negotiations It is true that part of this corres- 
pondence has Seen published in India on the initiative of party leaders^ 
but publication of these documents as a White Paper would obviously be 
a very incomplete compilation and would not give to Parliament a full 
picture on which to base any considered conclusion” 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence continued “I can, however, inform your 
Lordships that nothing which has passed in this correspondence between 
the Viceroy and the party leaders involved any departure from the pre- 
vious intentions of the British Government as to the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Interim Government 

"In these circumstances, the British Government do not propose to 
publish a VHiite Paper setting out the details of the correspondence and. 
the negotiations which preceded the formation of the Interim Govern- 
ment The Viceroy concurs 


"With regard to other matters on which the noble Marquis asks for 
information these do not seem to His Ma 3 esty’s Government to be suit- 
able for inclusion m a White Paper But so far as practicable, and in 
accord with public interests, I would endeavour to answer any questions 
in regard to them which the noble Lords may wish to put to me ” 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the House was likely to be satis- 
fied with the reply He did not desire to press the Secretary of State at 
the present time but, undoubtedly, further questions would be put to him 
as soon as possible, and he hoped the Secretary of State would be in u 
position to answer far more fully than he had done today— Reuter 
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POSITION OF INTERIM GOVERNMENT 

Following the Secretaiy of State for India’s statement in the House 
5th November, 1946 with regard to the constitutional position 
of the Interim Government Mr H V Hodson late Commissioner of Reforms 
in India lead the following papei on “India’s Constitutional Task ’ to the 
East India Association, London, on 25th Novembei, 1946 He said 


“India was committed to the achievement of her independence by 
legal and constitutional means and that was a tremendous achievement 

“When one thinks how catastrophic might be the consequences of in- 
teriuption of the rule of law in India, one must be very thankful that the 
doctiine of a sudden enforced transfer of power and its little brother non- 
co-operation in lawful Government have been discarded by the mam poli- 
tical parties at least for the time being,” Mr Hodson said, “To the extent 
that the Cabinet Mission helped to bring about this result, its visit may be 
counted a success To speak of its failure in the sense in which one might 
justly speak of the failure of the Cripps Mission of 1942 is a pioiound 
mistake ” 


Referring to the constitutional position of the Interim Government, 
Ml Hodson expressed the opinion that the Constituent Assembly, even if 
it suffered no major breakdown, was going to take a long time to complete 
its task 


On the mere mechanics of the job confronting the Assembly, not count- 
ing any of the delays due to inevitable political and communal difficulties 
and deadlocks, he estimated that as the best part of two years A parallel 
with the task of treaty-making in Europe was not inexact m view of the 
magnitude of the task 

Referring to the present Interim Government, the speaker said that 
for purposes of the transitional Government the 1942 Constitution had 
advantages over the Federal Plan of 1935 (which was not m fact applied) 
“The chief advantage is that there is no dyarchy,” he added “No ex- 
clusive field of powers in the Government of British India is reserved to 
the Viceroy 

“The authority of the Governor-General’S Executive Council extends 
toioadly over the whole range of powers exercised by the Central Legisla- 
ture They are m no way different in regard to Defence or Foreign Affairs 
than in regard to say. Railways or Ancient Monuments ” 

So far as the question of joint responsibility was concerned, the state- 
ment of Mr Liaquat All Khan, chief Muslun representative m the Interim 
Government, denymg jomt responsibility of the Cabinet, was true m a poli- 
tical sense But in a formal sense, Mr Liaquat Ah Khan was definitely 
wrong The Act laid down that decisions of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council are taken by a majority vote and become corporate deci- 
sions of the Government of India 

Referring to the Governor-General’s right to veto, Mr Hodson said 
“It IS a matter of politics and diplomacy rather than law The Governor- 
General IS bound to exercise his special responsibilities and his other pci- 
sonal functions accordmg to his cQn'science, but his conscience cannot be 
legally impugned and its dictates are bound to be affected by policy appiov- 
ed by the Imperial Parliament of maximum 'de facto’ autonomy for the 
Interim Government ” 

So far as the Constituent Assembly and its relations with the Governor- 
General were concerned, Mr Hodson said, “It is true that in form the con- 
duct and fortunes of the Constituent Assembly rest m Indian hands The 
Governor-General has no part in it But in practice who could doubt that 
his advice and aid will be constantly needed if innumerable obstacles to 
the 'success of the Assembly are to be overcome ” 
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Mr Hodson said that' he attached little impoitanee to the leaving of 
lesiduary powers to piovmces But the critical fact, he added, was that 
modern Governments had shown a constant trend towards centralisation 
of powers India, by reason of hei communal difficulties, was attempting 
to leverse this trend The brief list of Union Powers was remarkable in 
Ins view for what it omitted 

In reference to the position of Indian States, Mr Hodson expressed 
emphatically the view that implicit m the piomise of independence for 
India had been the policy that States must be on an oigamc relationship 
With British India 

The treaties with States were in his opmion not matters of international 
law, but domestic arrangements under the Ciown liable to be affected by 
a change of British policy for India as a whole They were in the present 
stage on a footing with British pledges to mmonties, m that both must be 
given a fair chance and a reasonable chance of self-defence 

He also expressed the view that immediate democratisation of States 
would lead to immense communal friction and this would add to the great 
problems India was facing 

Dealing with the position of minorities, Mr Hodson said that the Bri- 
tish system of Party Government has been proved unsuitable to Indian 
conditions The Swiss system of what might be described as Committee 
Government, that is, election of Executive Councillors by proportionate re- 
presentation by the Legislature seemed in many ways ideally adapted to 
India's peculiar difficulties, but it must be associated with a system of 
separate electorates 
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